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Is  presenting  to  the  American  people  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
(tf  an  authoress^  who  has  so  long  contributed  to  their  iostructiion 
and  delight^  a  few  remarks  respecting  her^  can  neither  be  inappro- 
priate nor  unacceptable. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  bom  in  1745,  and  is  the  daughter  of  a 
dergyman  whose  residence  was.  at  *  HanhiLm^  near  Bristol.  Her 
bve  of  knowledge  early  displayed  itself^  and  induced  her^  after 
^chausting  the  slender  domestic  library^  to  have  recourse  to  bor- 
romng  from  her  village  friends.  She  removed  in  the  year  1765, 
with  her  four  sisters,  to  Bristol,  where  they  jointly  conducted  a 
boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  with  great  and  deserved  celebri- 
ty. Some  of  her  earliest  productions,  which  were  in  the  drama- 
tick  form,  owed  their  existence  to  a  desire  of  furnishing  her  pupils 
irith*  proper  poetical  recitations.  Her  talents  and  virtues  gained 
not  only  the  patronage  of  men  of  taste  and  science,  but  the  firm 
friendship  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  which  the  present 
^e  has  inscribed  on  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  After  continuing 
tar  many  years  in  the  interesting  work  of  education,  the  sisters  re- 
tired to  Bariey-Wood  in  Wrington,  near  Somersetshire,  where  a 
beautiful  cottKge  and  grounds  were  arranged  and  ornamented  by 
tbeir  united  taste. 

By  those  who  attach  value  to  the  minutest  circumstances  con- 
nected with  genius  and  piety,  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  adding  that 
almost  every  tree  in  this  delightful  retreat  has  been  planted  by 
Mrs.  H.  Morels  own  hand,  and  that  a  little  cabinet-table,  from 
whence  has  issued  many  a  sheet  for  the  edification  of  mankind,  is 
d^ntly  inlaid  with  small  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  wood,  from 
the  trees  of  her  own  rearing. 

In  various  works'  of  charity,  particularly  in  the  establishment  of 
sdiools  for  the  poor,  these  excellent  sisters  co-operated,  bringing  to 
the  relief  of  ignorance  and  penury,  the  unwearied  energy  of  conge- 
Biil  spirits.  In  this  hallowed  seclusion,  the  three  elder  inmates 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  ench  having  at- 
tained her  75th  year  J  and  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  the  youngest 
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w  as  taken,  at  the  age  of  67,  leaving  the  beloved  survivor  to  pursue 
a  soli^py  pilgrimage.  This  utter  bereavement  of  relatives  serves 
to  place  in  stronger  relief  the  consolations  of  that  religion  which 
she  has  so  often  recommended  to  others,  while  the  patient  mag- 
nanimity which  she  opposes  to  the  inroads  of  time,  sickness  and 
sorrow,  evince  her  strength  and  solace  are  not  of  this  world.  She 
still  continues  to  exercise  hospitality,  and  to  charm  by  the  vivacity 
of  her  conversation,  the  multitude  of  guests  who  seek  the  honour  of 
a' personal  interview.  The  youngest  visitant  finds  her  condscension 
of  manner  suddenly  dispelling  the  awe  which  her  talents  had  in- 
spired, and  the  stranger  who  approaches  Barley- Wood,  with  the 
thrill  of  undefined  apprehensions,  leaves  it  cheered  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  an  angel.  The  following  graphic  description  of  her,  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  American  gentleman,  who  visited  her  habitation 
in  the  spring  of  1824. — 

"  Mrs.  More  is  rather  short,  but  otherwise  of  an  usual  size,  with 
a  face  that  could  never  have  been  handsome,  and  never  other  than 
agreeable.  She  has  the  brightest  and  most  intellectual  eye  that  I 
ever  saw  in  an  aged  person ;  it  was  as  clear,  and  seemed  as  fully 
awake  with  mind  and  soul,  as  if  it  had  but  lately  opened  on  a  world 
full  of  novelty.  The  whole  of  her  face  was  strongly  characterized 
by  cheerfulness.  I  had  once  thought  the  world  was  deficient  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  rendering  old  age  agreeable,  and  it  cros- 
sed my  mind  that  I  would  suggest  to  Mrs.  More,  that  she  might 
1)etter  than  any  person  supply  this  deficiency.  But  it  was  better 
than  a  volume  on  this  subject,  to  see  her.  I  understood  the  whole 
art  of  making  old  age  peaceful,  tranquil,  happy,  at  a  glance.  It  is 
only  to  exert  our  talents  in  the  cause  of  virtue  as  she  has  done,  and 
in  age  be  like  her.  It  was  a  strong  lecture,  and  I  would  not 
forget  it. 

In  tracing  the  literary  course  of  this  distinguished  personage, 
from  her  first  production,  the  ^'  Search  after  Happiness,"  to  her 
last,  the  "Spirit  of  Prayer,"  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  that  spirit  of  be- 
nevolence which  pervades  the  whole. 

Those  who  have,  tasted  the  sweetness  of  fame,  will  best  know 
^  how  to  estimate  that  strength  of  principle,  which  led  her  to  re- 
nounce the  exercise  of  her  dramatick  powers,  after  they  had  Won 
the  fascinating  meed  of  popular  applause,  from  a  doubt  whether  a 
"  Christian  might  safely  countenance  the  stage."  ^         , 
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la  die  perusal  of  her  writings^  we  are  surprised  both  at  their  di- 
versity of  subject,  and  compass  of  thought.  That  genius  must  be 
endowed  with  no  common  versatility,  which  could  with  equal  ease 
mark  out  the  map  of  tutelage  for  a  Princess,  or  hold  amid  the 
darkness  of  the  mines,  a  lamp  of  truth  to  the  miserable  colliers;  touch 
the  tenderest  imagery  of  the  heart  in  the  poem  on  ^^  Sensibility,^^ 
or  illustrate  the  rudiments  of  a  peasant's  faith,  in  the  ballad  of 
"  Dan  and  Jane  ;'^  soar  into  the  highest  regions  of  sublimity,  fol- 
lowing the  very  ^^chiefest  of  the  apostles,''  or  descend  with  the  al- 
phabet of  morality,  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ^^  Postillion,"  the 
<^ Poacher,"  arid  the  ^^  Orange  Girl."  A  mind  fitted  tojange  in 
the  departments  of  fancy,  and  clothe  its  conceptions  with  all  the 
richness  of  classic  allusion,  must  be  eminent  in  self-controul,  to  hum- 
hie  itself  to  the  petty  and  painful  details  which  the  science  of  hu- 
nan  wretchedness  imposes. 

But  though  the  works  of  Mrs.  More  display  both  in  plan  and  style, 
saSk  unusual  variety,  a  principle  of  moral  unity  is  prominent  in  all. 

The  negative  merit  of  mere  y  doing  no  evily  with  which  many 
of  the  imaginative  writers  of  the  present  day  are  satisfied,  has  not 
been  sufficient  for  her  who  in  her  literary  efforts  sought  not  the 
praise  of  men  in  opposition  to  the  praise  of  God.  In  all  her  tales, 
whether  complicated  or  simple,  she  has  clearly  kept  in  view  the 
best  interests  of  society,  toiling  to  "  give  ardour  to  virtue,  and  con- 
fidence to  truth."  In  the  composition  of  her  characters.  Vice  is 
never  decorated  with  that  dazzling  garniture  which  captivates  the 
unguarded  heart,  thus  forming  associations  which  Religion  must 
cither  dispossess  or  purify. 

Some  of  her  best  didactic  works  are  devoted  peculiarly  to  the 
benefit  of  her  own  sex,  discouraging  frivolity  of  pursuit,  and  point- 
ing out  the  latent  power  which  they  might  exercise  to  elevate  and 
improve  society,  without  violating  that  law  of  subordination  which 
Heaven  has  enjoined.  In  regarding  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  ten- 
dency of  her  writings,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  civil 
institutions  of  her  country  have  profited  by  that  spirit  of  patri- 
otism/ and  masculine  force  of  argument,  which  fearlessly  admo- 
nishing nobility  of  its  obligations,  and  inciting  poverty  to  its  duty, 
has  laboured  to  rectify  public  opinion,  to  remove  prejudices  against 
jest  government,  and  to  resolve  the  safety  of  a  nation  into  the  ear- 
ly and  pious  nurture  of  its  subjects. 

The  diffusion  of  the  works  of  Mrs.  More  has  in  soipe  measure 
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'  kept  pace  with  their  intrinsic  value.  It  may  almost  he  said  that 
their  ^^  speech  has  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  worid.'^  Besid^- 
their  wide  circulation  wherever  her  native  tongue  is  spoke%  por- 
tions of  them  have  been  transfused  into  the  languages)  of  France 
Germany^  and  Ceylon.  In  this  far  country  of  England^s  plantings 
they  have  been  extensively  and  warmly  appreciated.  They  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  elements  of  a  youpg  natiop's  literature, 
and  blended  with  the  sources  of  its  happiness  and  glory.  Compa- 
nions of  th6  Bible^  they  have  travelled  with  the  family  of  the  emi- 
grant to  our  uncultivated  wilds,  and  forest  frontiers.  There,  where 
the  woodman's  axe  wakens  echoes  which  had  slept  from  creation, 
the  isolated  matron  is  cheered  by  ^^  Practical  Piety''  to  her  laborious 
duties,  introduces  by  the  eveping  fireside  the  ^^  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plain"  to  her  delighted  household,  or  marks  her  babesVeep- 
ing  tender  tears  at  the  deliverance  of  the  cradled  prophet  from  the 
devouring  Nile.  That  spirit  of  stern  republicanism  which  stood 
undaunted  by  the  armed  host  and  regalia  of  Britmn,  has  been  Sie- 
ved by  the  gentle  breathings  from  the  shades  of  Barley- Wood.  It 
eould  resist  the  fire,  ancHhe  tempest,  and  the  earthquake  of  oppres- 
sive power,  but  not  the  still  small  voice  of  consecrated  intellect. 

If  as  this  revered  authoress  has  asserted,  ^{  there  is  between  him 
who  writes,  and  him  who  reads,  a  kind  of  coalition  of  interests,  a 
partnership  of  mental  propetty,  a  joint  stock  of  tastesL  and  ideas," 
how  great  must  be  her  satisfaction,  who  over  so  wide  a  field  has 
sown  from  life's  dawn  till  its  late  decline,  only  seeds  of  virtue,  and 
germs  of  that  wisdom  which  turneth  the  soul  to  righteousness;  to 
whom  many  of  diflterent  kindreds  and  tongues,  might  address  what 
she  has  herself  said  of  an  inferior  moralist 

•'  If  some  feint  love  of  goodness  glow  in  me. 
Pure  spirit !  I  first  caught  that  flame  from  thee.  ** 

A  blessing  the  most  desirable  in  this  life,  most  powerful  over  the 
destinies  of  the  next,  has  been  granted  her,  that  influence  of  mind 
over  mindy  which  entering  alike  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  silently 
renders  its  inmates  wiser  and  better;  an  influence  which  will  exist 
wheu  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth  are  forgotten,  and  their 
proudest  monuments  moulder  into  dust. 

-  L.  H.  S. 

Hartford,  January  1st,  1827, 
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PREFACE. 


Whatctbk  objectioni  maj  be  urged  against  the  literary  ohartcter  of  the  present  day,  it 
n^  however  be  allowed  te  exhibit  an  evident  impro? ement  in  some  material  pointa.  It  it, 
(br  iostancoy  no  new  obeervation,  that  vanity  and  nattery  are  now  leaa  generally  ostensible, 
even  in  the  most  indifferent  authors  than  they  were  formerly  in  some  of  the  best.  The  most 
self«afficient  writer  is  at  length  driven,  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  propriety,  to' be  contented 
with  Uunktw  himself  the  prime  genius  of  the  age;  but  be  seldom  ventures  to  <eU  you  that  he 
tbinks  ao.     Vanity  is  compelled  to  acquire  or  to  assume  a  better  taste. 

That  spirit  of  independence  also,  which  has  in  many  respects  impressed  so  mischievous  a 
■tamp  on  the  public  character,  has  perhaps  helped  to  correct  the  style  of  prefaces  and  dedica* 
tioos.  Literary  patronage  is  so  much  shorn  of  its  beamst  that  it  can  no  longer  enlighten  bo* 
&s  which  are  in  themselves  opake ;  so  much  abridjred  of  its  power  that  it  cannot  force  into 
BBtice  a  work  which  is  not  able  to  recommend  itseir  The  favour  of  an  individual  no  longer 
boasts  that  buoyant  quality  which  enables  that  to  swim  which  by  its  own  nature  is  disposed 
to  sink.  The  influence  of  an  Augustus,  or  a  Louis  Quatorze,  of  a  Mecenas,  a  Dorset,  or  i^ 
Halilax,  coold  not  now  procure  readers,  much  less  could  it  compel  admirers  for  the  panegy- 
Tiat,  if  the  panegyrist,  himself,  could  command  admiration  on  no  better  ground  than  the  au- 
tbority  of  the  patron.  The  once  dilated  preface  is  shrunk  into  plain  apology  pr  simple  ezposi- 
tMML  The  long  and  lofly  dedication  (generally  speaking)  dwindled  into  a  sober  expression  of 
Te^eet  for  public  vhtue,  a  concise  tribute  of  a&ction  to  private  friendship,  or  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  personal  obligation.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  dependant  to  be  profane 
in  order  to  be  grateful.  No  more  are  all  the  divine  attributes  snatched  from  their  rPghtful 
poMeseor,  and  impiousl;^  appropriated  by  the  needy  writer  to  the  opulent  patron.  He  still 
■ftakes  indeed  the  eulofium  of  his  protector,  but  not  his  apotheosis.  The  vainest  poet  of  our 
^yw  dare  not  venture,  like  him  who  has  however  so  gloriously  accomplished  his  own  predie* 
tkm,  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  his  own  work  is  more  sublime  than  the  royal  heights  of 
fjrmidM.  Nor  whatever  secret  compact  he  may  make  for  his  duration,  does  be  openly  un- 
dertake to  promise  for  his  verse,  that  it  shall  flow  coequal  with  the  rivers,  and  survive  the  e#- 
iaHishtd  forms  of  the  religion  of  his  country.  The  most  venal  poetic  parasite  no  longer  as- 
cores  his  protector,  with  *  unhappy  Dryden,''  that  mankind  can  no  more  subsist  without  his 
poetry  (the  earl  of  Middlesex's  poetry  !)  than  the  world  can  subsist  without  the  daily  course 
of  Divine  Providence.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the  more  sober  spirit  of  living  literature  to  ob- 
serve, that  our  modesty  would  revolt  (putting  our  sense  and  our  religion  out  of  the  question) 
were  a  modern  poet  to  offer  even  an  imperial  patron  to  pick  and  chuse  his  lodging  among  the 
«cBstetlations ;  or,  as  some  author  haa  expressed  it  on  a  similar  occasion,  *  to  ask  what  apart- 
jneni  of  the  zodiac  he  would  be  pleased  to  occupy.* 

So  far  at  least  our  taste  is  reformed.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  hope,  from  the  affinity 
which  should  subsist  between  correct  judgment  and  unadulterated  principle,  that  our  ideas  of 
trath  and  manly  integrity  are  improved  also  ? 

Bot  it  is  time  that!  confine  myself  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  address, 
ia  which,  in  avoiding  the  exploded  evil  I  have  been  reprobating,  I  would  not  affectedly  run 
into  the  opposite,  and  perhaps  prevailing  extreme. 

It  may  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  publication  of  this  col- 
leetioDy  by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  which  produced  it.  *  Desire  of  friends,*  is  now  bo 
eeme  a  proverbial  satire;  the  poetJs  driven  from  that  once  creditable  refujre,  behind  which 
an  unfounded  eagerness  tq  appear  in  print  used  to  shelter  itself;  and  is  obliged  to  abandon 
the  ontenable  forts  and  fastnesses  of  this  last  citadel  of  affectation.  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasm 
npoa  one  plea  will  apply  to  all,  and  put  to  flight  the  whole  hackneyed  train  of  false  excuses 
'If  the  book  were  not  written  to  be  printed,  1  presume  it  was  printed  to  be  read.' 

Theae  scattered  pieces,  besides  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  pass  through  successive  edi- 
tionSf  with  little  or  no  correction,  were  in  their  original  appearance,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
Msd  utterly  unreducible  to  any  companionable  form,  Several  new  pieces  are  here  added,  and 
Boci  of  the  old  ones  considerably  altered  and  enlarged.  The  second  volume  is  preceded  by 
its  own  apolocT-  The  *  Essays,'  are  omitted,  as  being  a  very  juvenile  production,  and  because 
the  sobjects  ofa  few  of  them  were  analogous  to  some  which  have  been  taken  up  on  hi^rher 
mond,  and  Irea^ted  more  in  detail  in  the  <  Strictures  on  Female  Education.'  If  it  should  be 
mestioned  whether  the  tales  which  occupy  the  third  volume  ought  to  have  made  a  part  of 
this  collection,  I  can  only  answer,  that  though  in  their  original  appearance  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  adopt  a  more  than  usually  familiar  manner,  and  colloquial  style  ;  yet  in  all  that  re- 
ktes  to  sentiment  and  principle,  and  the  ends  of  general  utility,  I  am  not  conscious  of  hav- 
't»e  on  aiiT  oecasioDy  taken  more  pains.    They  are  here  given  in  an  enlarged  and  improved 
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I  should  blush  to  produce  so  many  slight  productions  of  my  early  youth,  did  I  not  find  rea- 
son to  be  still  more  ashamed,  that  after  a  period  of  so  many  years  the  progress  will  be  found 
to  have  been  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  difibrcncc  so  little  apparent. 

If  I  should  presume  to  suggest  as  an  apology  for  having  still  persisted  to  publish,  that  of 
the  latter  productions,  usefulness  has  been  more  invariably  the  object ;  whereas  in  many  of 
the  earlier,  amusement  was  more  obviously  proposed ',  if  1  were  inclined  to  palliate  my  pre- 
sumption by  pleading 

*    That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  I  wand^r'd  long ; 

it  might  be  retorted  that  the  implied  plea,  in  favour  of  the  latter  publications,  exhibits  no 
surer  proof  of  humility  in  this  instance  than  in  the  other.  That,  if  in  the  first  it  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  modesty  of  the  writer  to  fancy  she  could  amuse,  in  the  last  it  furnishes  little 
proof  of  the  modesty  of  the  woman  to  fancy  that  she  can  instruct.  Now  to  amuse/ or  to  in- 
strutit,  or  bolb,  is  so  undeniably  the  intention  of  all  who  obtrude  their  works  on  the  public^ 
that  no  preliminary  apology,  no  prefatory  humiliation  can  quite  do  away  the  charge  oi  a  cer- 
tain consciousness  of  talenis  which  is  implied  in  the  very  undertaking.  The  author  professes 
his  inability  but  he  produces  his  book  ;  and  by  the  publication  itself  controverts  his  own 
avowal  of  alleged  incapacity.  It  is  to  little  purpose  that  the  words  are  disparagin^f  while  the 
d6ed  is  assuming.  Nor  will  that  profession  of  self-abasement  be  much  regarded,  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  an  act  that  supposes  self-confidence. 

If  however  there  is  too  seldom  found  in  the  writer  of  the  book,  all  the  humility  which  the 
preface  announces,  he  may  be  allowed  to  plead  on  humility,  which  is  at  least  comparative.  On 
this  ground  may  I  be  permitted  to  declare,  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  did  1  ever  feel  suck 
unfeigned  diffidence  at  the  individual  appearance  of  even  the  slightest  pamphlet  (the  slender- 
ness  of  whose  dimensions  might  carry  some  excuse  for  the  small  proportion  of  profit  or  plea- 
sure it  conveyed)  as  I  now  feel  at  sending  this,  perhaps,  too  voluminous,'  collection  into  the 
world.  This  self-distrust  may  naturally  be  accounted  for,  by  reflecting  that  this  publication 
is  deliberately  made,  not  only  at  a  time  of  lifo  when  I  ought  best  to  know  my  own  faults,  and 
the  faults  of  my  writings ;  but  is  made  also  at  such  a  distance  from  the  moment  in  which  the 
several  pieces  were  first  struck  out,  that  the  mind  has  had  time  to  cool  from  the  hurry  and 
heat  of  composition  ;  the  judgment  has  had  leisure  to  operate,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  that  ope- 
ration to  rectify  false  notions  and  to  correct  rash  conclusions.  The  critic,  even  of  his  own 
works,  grows  honest,  if  not  acute,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  The  image,  which  he  had  fan- 
cied glowed  so  brightly  when  it  came  fresh  from  the  lurnace,  time  has  quenched  ',  the  spirits 
which  he  thought  fixed  and  essential,  have  evaporated  ;  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  imposed 
not  only  on  his  reader,  but  on  himself,  for  originals,  more  reading  and  more  observation  com- 
pel him  to  restore  to  their  owners.  And  having  detected,  from  the  perusal  of  abler  works, 
either  plagiarisms  in  iiis  own,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  or  coincidences  which  will  pass  for 
-plagiarisms;  and  blending  with  the  new  judgment  of  the  critic,  the  old  indignation  of  the 
poet,  who  of  us  in  this  case  is  not  angry  with  those  who  hzvesaid  our  good  things  before  vaf 
We  not  only  discover  that  what  we  thought  we  had  invented  we  have  only  remembered  ;  but 
we  find  also  that  what  we  had  believed  to  be  perfect  is  full  of  defects;  in  that  which  we  had 
conceived  to  be  pure  gold,  we  discover  much  tinsel.  For  the  revision,  as  was  observed  above, 
is  made  at  a  period  when  the  eye  is  brought  by  a  duo  remoteness  into  that  just  position  whick 
gives  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  things;  a  remoteness  which  dispersM  *tbe  illusions  of  vi- 
sion,' scatters  the  mists  of  vanity,  reduces  objects  to  their  natural  size,  restores  them  to  their 
exact  shape,  makes  them  appear  to  the  sight,  such  as  they  are  in  themselveai  and  such  as 
perhaps  they  have  long  appeared  to  all  except  the  author. 

That  I  have  added  to  the  mass  of  general  knowledge  by  one  original  idea,  or  to  the-stock 
of  virtue  by  one  original  sentiment,  I  do  not  presume  to  hope.  But  that  1  have  laboured  ae- 
siduously  to  make  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  indispensable  to  common  life,  fami- 
liar to  the  unlearned,  and  acceptable  to  the  young ;  that  1  have  laboured  to  inculcate  into  both, 
the  love  and  practice  of  that  virtue  of  which  they  had  before  derived  the  principle!  from 
higher  sources,  I  will  not  deny  to  have  attempted. 

To  what  is  called  learning  1  have  never  had  any  pretension.  Life  and  manners  have  been 
the  objects  of  my  unwearied  observation,  and  every  kind  of  study  and  habit  has  more  or  less 
recommended  itself  to  my  mind,  as  it  has  had  more  or  less  reference  to  these  objects.  Con^ 
sideling  this  world  as  a  scene  of  much  action,  and  of  little  comparative  knowledge  ;  not  as  a 
stage  for  exhibition,  or  a  retreat  for  speculation,  but  as  a  field  on  which  the  business  which  iv 
to  determine  the  concerns  of  eternity  is  to  be  transacted ;  as  a  place  of  low  regard  as  an  end  ; 
but  of  unspeakable  importance  as  a  means;  a  scene  of  short  experiment,  but  lasting  respon- 
sibility ;  1  haVe  been  contt^nted  to  pursue  myself,  and  to  present  to  others  (to  my  own  sex 
chie6y)  those  truths,  which,  if  obvious  and  familiar,  are  yet  practical,  and  of  general  applica- 
tion: things  which  if  of  little  show,  are  yet  of  some  use  ;  and  which,  if  their  separate  value 
be  not  great,  yet  their  aggregate  impoi-tance  is  not  inconsiderable..  I  have  pursued,  not  that 
which  demands  skill,  and  ensures  renown,  but 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

If  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  measnre  of  success,  which  has  as  much  exceeded  my  ex- 
)»ectation  as  my  desert,  1  ascribe  it  partly  to  a  disposition  in  the  public/mind^ojsncourage,  in 
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Umedajs  of  alainiy  attack,  and  tgitatioD^.auj  productions  of  which  the  tendency  is  fuvoura- 
bb  to  good  order  and  Cbriatian  morals,  evon  though  the  merit  of  the  execution  by  no  nieand 
ke^pace  with  that  of  the  principle.  In  some  instances  I  trust  I  have  written  seasonably 
vbsi  I  haTo  not  been  able  to  write  well.  Several  pieces  perhaps  of  small  value  in  themselves 
bare  helped  to  supply  in  some  inferior  degree  the  exigence  of  the  moment ;  and  have  had  the 
idTiDtagey  not  of  auperseding  the  necessity,  or  the  appearance,  of  abler  writings,  but  of  exci- 
tjo;  abler  writers ;  who,  seeing  how  little  1  had  been  able  to  say  on  topics  upon  which  much 
Difbt  be  said,  have  more  than  supplied  my  deficiencies  by  filling  up  what  1  had  only  super- 
leaHy  sketched  out.  On  that  whieti  bad  only  a  temporary  use,  I  do  not  aspiie  to  build  a 
\Mlkig  repotatioo. 

la  \h»  progress  of  ages,  and  afler  the  gradual  accumulation  of  literary  productionf,  the  hu- 
BSB  mind — I  speak  not  of  the  scholar,  or  the  philosopher,  but  of  the  multitude — tl^e  human 
Blind,  Athenian  in  this  one  propensity,  the  desire  to  near  and  to  tell  some  new  thingy  will  re> 
j«et,  or  overlook,  or  grow  weary  even  of  the  standard  works  of  the  most  established  authors  ; 
«^  it  will  peruse  with  interest  the  current  volume  or  popular  pamphlet  of  tho  day.  This 
lumger  aAer  novelty,  by  the  way,  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  importance  placed  by 
Prondenee  in  the  hands  of  every  writer  ;  and  should  strike  him  forcibly  with  the  duty  of 
taraiag  this  sharp  appetite  to  good  account,  by  appeasing  it  with  sound  and  wholesome  ali- 
brbL  It  is  not  perhaps  that  the  work  in  actual  circulation  is  comparable  to  many  works 
which  are  neg^lected  ;  but  it  is  new.  And  let  tho  fortunate  author  militant,  of  moderate 
iMfities,  who  is  banquettinj  on  his  transient,  and  perhaps  accidental  popularity,  use  that 
popalarity  wisely  ;  and,  bening  in  mind  that  he  himself  must  expect  to  be  neglected  in  his 
tarn,  let  him  thankfully  seize  his  little  season  of  fugitive  renown  ;  let  him  devote  his  ephe- 
■eiml  importance,  conscientiously  to  throw  into  the  common  stock  his  quota  of  harmless 
pleisore  or  of  moral  profit.  liCt  him  unaffuctedly  rate  his  humble,  but  not  unuseful  labours, 
at  their  just  price,  nor  despondingly  conclude  that  be  has  written  altogether  in  vain,  though 
btdonot  see  a  public  revolution  of  manners  sacceed,  as  he  hadperhaps  too  fondly  flattered 
biflttelf,  to  the  publication  of  his  book.  Let  him  noli^  despair,  if,  though  he  have  had  many 
nulefs,  he  has  had  but  few  converts.  Nor  let  him  on  the  other  hand  be  elated  by  a  celebrity 
wkich  he  may  owe  more  to  bis  novelty  than  to  his  genius,  more  to  an  happy  combination  in 
thseiiaimstances  of  the  times,  than  to  his  own  skill  or  care  ; — and  most  of  aU,  to  his  having 
di%eoUy  obserTed,  that 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men  ; 

lad  to  his  having,  accordingly,  launched  his  bark  at  the  favourable  flow. 

The  well  intentioned  and  well  principled  author,  who  has  uniformly  thrown  all  his  weight, 
tbeugh  that  weight  be  but  small,  into  the  right  scale,  may  have  contributed  his  fair  propor- 
tioB  ts  that  frje^x,  work  of  reformation,  which  will,  1  trust,  unless  a  total  subversion  of  man- 
■en  should  take  place,  be  always  carrying  on  in  the  world ;  but  which  the  joint  concurrence 
of  the  wisdom  of  ages  will  find  it  hard  (o  accomplish.  Such  an  author  may  have  been  in  his 
BstsoB  and  degree,  the  accepted  agent  of  that  Providence  who  works  by  many  and  different 
iBilraments,  by  various  and  successive  means  ;  in  tho  same  manner  as  m  the  manual  labour 
of  the  mechanic,  it  is  not  by  a  few  ponderous  strokes  that  great  operations  are  effected,  but 
W  a  patient  and  incessant  following  up  of  the  blow — by  reiterated  and  unwearied  returns  to 
the  same  object ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  division  of  labour,  many  hands  of  moderate 
itisngth  and  ability  may,  by  co-operation,  do  that  which  a  very  powerful  individual  might 
kave  failed  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  privilege  of  few  authors  to  contribute  largely  to  the  ge- 
aeral  good,  but  almost  every  one  may  contribute  something.  No  book  perhaps  is  perfectly 
asitral ;  nor  are  the  effects  of  any  altogether  indififerent.  From  all  our  reading  there  will  be 
a  bias  on  the  actings  of  the  mind,  though  with  a  greater  or  let^  degree  of  inclination,  accor- 
Sns  to  the  decree  of  impression  made,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  ability  of  the  writer, 
aa  the  disposition  of  the  reader.  And  though,  as  was  above  observed,  the  whole  may  pro- 
deee  no  ^eneroZ  efieet,  proportionate  to  the  hopes  of  the  author;  yet  some  truth  may  t>e 
|ieksd  ont  from  among  many  that  are  neglected  ;  some  single  sentiment  may  bo  seized  on 
lor  present  use  ;  some  detached  principle  may  be  treasured  up  for  future  practice. 

If  in  the  records  of  classic  story  we  are  told,  that  '  the  most  superb  and  lasting  monument 
tkat  was  ever  consecrated  to  beauty,  was  that  to  which  every  lover  carried  a  tribute;'  then 
fong  the  accumulated  production  of  successive  volumes,  those  which  though  they  convey 
as  sew  information,  yet  illustrate  on  the  whole  some  old  truth  ;  those  which  though  they  add 
■sthiog  to  the  stores  of  genius  or  of  science,  yet  if  they  help  to  establish  and  enforce  a  single 
fKadple  of  virtue,  they  may  be  accepted  as  art  additional  mite  cast  by  tlie  willing  hand  of 
tfectiooato  indigence  into  the  treasury  of  Christian  m(»rn]s. 

The  great  fatner  of  Roman  eloquence  has  asserted,  that  though  every  man  should  propose 
ti  himself  the  highest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  excellence  ;  yet  ho  may  stop  with  honour  at  the 
■ayador  the  third,  indeed  the  utility  of  some  books  to  some  persons  would  bo  defeated  by 
Ifcwr very  superiority.  Tho  writer  may  be  above  the  reach  of  his  render;  he  may  be  loo 
hfty  to  be  pursued  ;  he  may  be  too  profound  to  be  fathomed  ;  he  may  be  too  abstruse  to  be 
hrestigated;  for  to  produce  delight  there  must  be  inleltiaenco ;  there  must  be  something  of 
•OMertand  ooogruity.  There  must  be  not  merely  that  mtelligibility  which  arises  from  the 
fMieuoasoess  of  the  author :  but  that  also  which  depends  on  the  capacity  and  perception 
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of  the  reader.  Between  him  who  wrilei  and  him  «vho  leeds,  there  mutt  be  a  kind  ofcoalitioa 
of  interests,  something  of  a  partnership  (however  nneqaal  the  capital)  in  mental  property  ;  a 
sort  of  joint  stock  of  tastes  and  ideas.  The  student  must  have  been  initiated  into  the  sama 
intellectual  commerce  with  him  whom  he  studies  ;  for  large  bilhi  are  onlj  negotiable  amon||r 
the  mutually  opulent. 

There  aro  perhaps  other  reasons  why  popularity  is  no  infallible  test  of  excellence.  Many 
readers  even  of  good  faculties,  if  those  faculties  have  been  kept  inert  by  a  disuse  of  exertion, 
feel  often  most  sympathy  with  writers  of  a  middle  class ;  and  find  more  repose  in  a  me- 
diocrity which  lulls  and  amuses  the  mind,  than  with  a  loftiness  and  extent  which  exalts  and 
expands  it.  To  enjoy  works  of  superlative  ability,  as  was  before  suggested,  the  reader  must 
have  been  accustomed  to  drink  at  the  same  spring  from  which  the  writer  draws ;  he  must  bo 
at  the  expense  of  furnishing  part  of  his  own  entertainment,  by  bringing  with  him  a  share  of 
the  science  or  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  author  writes. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which,  while  my  gratitude  has  been  excited  by  the 
favourable  reception  of  my  various  attempts,  have  helped  to  correct  that  vanity  which  is  so- 
easily  kindled  where  merit  and  success  are  ovidontlv  disproportionate. 

For  fair  criticism  I  have  ever  been  truly  thankful.  For  candid  correction,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  came,  I  have  always  exhibited  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  my  regard,  bj 
adopting  it.  Nor  can  I  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  improvement  which  has  been  suggested 
to  me  by  which  I  have  neglected  to  profit.*  I  am  not  insensible  to  human  estimation.  To 
the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good  I  have  been  perhaps  but  too^ensible.  But  I  cheek  my- 
self in  the  indulgence  of  the  dangerous  pl^asore,  by  recolloctiifg  that  the  hour  is  fast  ap- 
proaching to  all,  to  me  it  is  very  fast  approaching,  when  no  human  verdict,  of  whatever  au- 
thority in  itself,  and  however  favourable  to  its  object,  will  avail  any  thing,  bui  inasmuch  as  it 
is  crowned  with  the  acquittal  of  that  Judge  whose  favour  is  eternal  life.  Every  emotion  of 
Tanity  dies  away,  evefy  swelling  of  ambition  subsides  before  the  consideration  of  this  solemn 
responsibility.  And  though  I  have  just  avowed  my  deference  for  the  opinion  of  private  cri- 
tics, and  of  public  censors;  yet  my  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  sentence  of  both  is  considera- 
bly diminished,  by  the  reflection,  that  not  the  writings  but  the  writer  will  very  soon  be  called 
to  another  tribunal,  to  be  judged  on  far  other  grounds  than  those  on  which  the  decisions  of 
literary  statotcs  are  framed :  a  tribunal  at  which  the  sentence  passed  will  depend  on  far  other 
causes  than  the  observation  or  ne|r|ect  of  the  rules  of  composition  ;  than  the  violation  of  any 
precepts,  or  the  adherence  to  any  decrees  of  critic  legislation. 

With  abundant  cause  to  be  humbled  at  the  mixed  motives  of  even  my  least  exceptionable 
writings,  1  am  willing  to  hope  that  in  those  of  later  date,  at  least,  vanity,  has  not  been  the 
governing  principle.  And  if  in  sending  abroad  fhe  prebent  collection,  some  sparks  of  this 
inextinguisliable  fire  should  struggle  to  break  out,  let  it  be  at  once  quenched  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  of  those  persons  whose  kindness  stimulated,  and  whose  partiality  rewarded,  my 
early  efforts  ;  of  those  who  would  have  dwelt  on  these  pap:es  with  most  pleasure,  the  eyes  of  i 
the  greater  part  are  closed,  to  open  no  more  in  this  world.  Even  while  the  pen  is  in  my 
band  framing  this  remark,  more  than  one  affecting  corroboration  of  its  truth  occurs.  May 
this  reflection,  at  once  painful  and  salutary,  be  ever  at  hand  to  curb  the  insolence  of  success, 
or  to  Countervail  the  mortification  of  defeat !  May  it  serve  to  purify  the  motives  of  action, 
while  it  inspires  resignation  to  its  event !  And  may  it  afi[ect  both  witliout  diminishing  the 
energies  of  duty — without  abating  the  activity  of  labour! 
Bothy  IHOl. 

*  If  it  l>e  objected  that  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  respect  to  one  single  passage  which  has  excited  som«- 
eoDtrovers]r«  it  has  arisen  not  from  any  want  of  openness  to  conrietioo  in  me,  but  from  my  eonceivinr  mjsclf  i» 
hava  been  nodsonderstood,  and,  for  that  reason  only,  misrepresented. 
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THE  PUPPET-SHOW : 


A  TALE. 


A  HOBLE  earl  \ — the  name  I  spare, 
Prum  reverence  to  the  living  heir — 
Lov'd  pleasare  ;  but  to  speak  the  truth, 
Not  much  refinement  grac'U  the  youth. 
The  path  ot  pleasure  -which  he  trod 
Was  somewhat  new,  and  rather  odd ; 
For,  that  he  haunted  park  or  play. 
His  house's  archives  ao  not  say ; 
Or  that  more  modish  joys  he  telt. 
And  would  in  opera  transpnorts  melt ; 
()r  that  he  spent  his  morning's  prime 
In  Bond-street  bliss  till  dinner-time : 
Notreasur'd  anecdotes  record 
Such  pststinles  pleas'd  the  youthful  lord. 

One  single  taste  historians  mention, 
A  &ct,  unmingled  with  invention ; 
It  was  a  taste  you'll  think,  I  fear. 
Somewhat  peculiar  for  a  peer. 
Though  the  rude  democratic  pen 
Pretends  that  peers  are  only  men. 
Whatever  town  or  country  fair 
Was  advertised,  my  lord  was  thei'e, 
Twas  not  to  purchase  or  to  sell- 
Why  went  he  then  >    The  Muse  shall  tell. 
At  airs  he  never  fail'd  to  find 
l*he  joy  congenial  to  his  mind. 
This  dear  diversion  would  you  know  ? 
What  was  it  ?  'twas  a  puppet-show  ! 
Tranq)orted  with  the  mimic  art. 
The  wit  of  Punch  enthrall VI  his  heart 
He  w.ent,  each  evening,  iust  at  six, 
W  hen  Punch  exhibited  his  tricks ; 
And«  not  contented  every  night 
To  view  this  object  of  delight. 
He  gravely  made  the  matter  known 
He  most  and  would  have  Punch  his  own ; 
For  if,  exclaims  the  noble  lord. 
Such  joys  these  transient  views  afford ; 
If  I  receive  such  keen  delight 
Frooi  a  short  visit  every  mght, 
Has  fair  to  calculate  what  pleasure 
Wm  ^rine  from  owning  such  a  treasure. 
I  need  not  for  amusement  roam,       ' 
I  shall  have  always  Punch  at  home. 
He  rav'd  with  this  new  fency  bit. 
Of  Punch's  sense  and  Punch's  wit. 
Not  more  Narcissus  long'd  to  embrace 
rhe  watery  mhror's  shadowy  face ; 
Ifet  more  Pygmalion  long'd  to  cl^m 
Th'  unconscious  object  of  his  flame ; 
Than  long'.d  the  enamour'd  legislator 
To  purchase  this  delightful  creature. 
Each  night  hp  regularly  sought  him, 
llbrdkrbe  rest  tfll  he  had  bought  him. 
8000  he  accomplishes  the  measure. 


And  pays  profusely  for  the  treasure  : 
He  bids  them  pack  the  precious  thing 
3o  careful  not  to  break  a  spring ; 
So  anxious  not  to  bruise  a  feature. 
His  own  new  coach  must  fetch  the  creature ! 
He  safely  brought  the  idol  home. 
And  lodg'd  beneath  his  splendid  dome ; 
All  obstacles  at  length  surmounted. 
My  lord  on  perfect  pleasure  counteid. 

If  you  have  feelings,  guess  you  may. 
How  glad  he  passed  the  live  long  day. 
His  eating  room  he  makes  the  station 
Of  h'ls  new  favouiite's  habitation. 
*  Convivial  Punch  !'  he  cried,  *  to-day. 
Thy  genius  shall  have  full  display  ! 
How  shall  I  laugh  to  hear  thy  wit 
At  supper  nightly  as  I  sit  ! 
And  how  delightful  as  I  dine. 
To  hear  some  sallies,  Pimch,  of  thine  !' 

Next  day,  at  table,  as  he  sat. 
Impatient  to  begin  the  chat, 
Punch  was  produc'd ;  but  Punch,  I  tlt)W, 
Divested  of  his  puppet-show. 
Was  nothing,  was  a  thin^  of  wires. 
Whose  sameness  disappoints  and  tires, 
Depriv'd  of  all  eccentnc  aid. 
The  empty  idol  was  betray'd. 
No  artful  hand  to  pull  the  springs. 
And  Punch  no  longer  squeaks  or  sines. 
Ah  me  !  what  horror  seized  my  lord, 
'Twaspaint, 'twas  show, 'twaspasted-board! 
He  marvell'd  why  the  pleasant  thing 
Which  could  sucn  crowds  together  bring ; 
Which  charm 'd  him  when  the  show  was  full! 
At  home  should  be  so  very  dull. 
He  ne'er  suspected  'twas  the  acenery. 
He  never  dreamt  'twas  the  machinery ; 
The  lights,  the  noise,  the  tricks,  the  distance. 
Gave  the  dumb  idol  this  assistance. 
Preposterous  peer  !  far  better  go 
To  thy  congenial  puppet-show ; 
Than  Duy,  divested  of  its  glare. 
The  empty  thing  which  charm'd  thee  there. 
Be  still  content  abroad  to  roam. 
For  Punch  exhibits  not  at  home. 

The  moral  of  the' tale  I  sing 
To  modem  matches  home  I  bring. 
Ye  youths,  in  quest  of  wives  who  go 
To  every  crowded  puppet-show ; 
If,  from  these  scenes,  you  choose  for  life 
A  dancing,  sin^ng,  dressing  wife ; 
O  marvelnot  at  home  to  find 
An  empty  figure,  void  of  mind ; 
Stript  of  ner  scenery  and  garnish, 
A  thing  of  paint,  and  pasterap^A'M^J^h 
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Ye  candidates  for  earth's  best  prize, 
Domestic  life's  sweet  charities  • 
If  long  youVe  stray'd  from  Reason's  waj% 
Enslav'd  by  fashion's  wizard  sway ; 
If  by  her  witcheries  still  betray 'd. 
You  wed  some  vain  fantastic  maid ; 
Snatch  d^  not  aeiected,  as  you  go, 
The  heroine  of  the  puppet-show ; 
In  every  ontward  grace  refin'd, 
And  destitute  of  noiight  but  mind ; 
If  skill'd  in  ev'ry  polish'd  ait. 
She  wants  simpucity  of  heart ; 
On  her  for  bliss  if  you  depend. 
Without  the  means  you  seek  the  end ; 
You  seek,  o'erturning  nature's  laws, 
A  cx>nsequence  without  a  cause ; 
A  downward  pyramid  you  place. 
The  point  inverted  for  the  base. 
Blame  your  own  work,  not  fcite  j  nor  rail 
If  bliss  so  ill  secur'd  should  fail. 
*  ris  after  fancied  good  to  roam, 
'Tis  bringing  Punch  to  live  at  home. 

And  you,  bright  nymphs !  who  bless  our 
eyes. 
With  all  that  art,  that  taste  supplies ; 
Learn  that  accomplishments^  at  best, 
Are  but  the  garnish  of  life's  feast ; 
And  tho*  your  transient  euests  may  praise 
Your  showy  board  on  gala  days : 
Yet,  while  you  treat  each'frippery  dnner 
With  mere  deserts,  and  call  *em  dinner. 
Your  lord  who  Uvea  at  home,  still  feels 
The  want  of  more  substantial  meals ; 
Of  sense  and  worth,  which  every  hour 
Enlarge  Affection's  growing  power ; 
Of  worth,  not  emulous  to  praise. 
Of  sense,  not  kept  for  gala  days. 

O  !  in  the  highest,  happiest  lot. 
By  woman  be  it  ne'er  forgot, 
1  hat  human  life's  no  Isthmian  game. 
Where  sports  and  shows  must  purchase 

^me. 
Tho'  at  the  puppet-show  he  shone. 
Punch  was  poor  company  alone. 
Life  is  no  round  of  jocuna  hours. 
Of  garlands  gay,  and  festive  bowers; 
Even  to  the  young,  to  whom  I  sing. 
Its  serious  business  life  will  bring. 
Tho'  bright  the  suns  which  now  appear 
To  gild  your  cloudless  atmosphere. 


Oft,  unawares,  some  direful  storm, 
Serenest  skies  may  soon  deform  ; 
111  dim  Afflictions  dreaiy  hour 
Th^  flash  of  miith  must  lose  its  power ; 
W  hilst  faith  a  constant  light  supplies. 
And  virtue  cheers  the  daVkest  skies. 

To  bless  the  matrimonial  hours 
Must  three  joint'leaders  club  their  powers, 
GooD-NATURK,  PiiiTY,  and  Sense, 
Must  their  confederate  aids  dispense. 
As  the  soft  powei's  of  oil  assuage 
Of  ocean's  waves  the  furious  rage ; 
Lull  to  repose  tlie  boiling  tide, 
And  the  ixHigh  billows  bid  subside ; 
Till  every  angry  motion  sleep. 
And  softest  tremblings  hush  the  deep  : 
Good-nature  !  thus  thy  charms  controul 
Mie  tumults  of  the  troubled  soul : 
By  labour  worn,  by  eare  opprest. 
On  thee  the  wearied  head  shall  rest ; 
From  business  and  distraction  free, 
Deliehted,  shall  return  to  thee ; 
To  thee  the  aching  heart  shall  cling. 
And  find  that  peace  it  does  not  brin^. 

And  while  the  light  and  empty  fair, 
Form'd  for  the  ball-room's  dazzling  glare ; 
Abroad,  of  speech,  so  prompt  and  rapid. 
At  home,  so  vacant  and  so  vapid ; 
Of  every  puppet-show  the  life. 
At  home,  a  dull  and  tasteless  wife  ;— 
The  mind  with  sense  and  knowledge  stor'd 
C'an  counsel,  or  can  soothe  its  lord ; 
His  varied  joys  or  sorrows  feel, 
And  share  the  pains  it  cannot  heal. 

But,  Piety!  without  thy  aid. 
Love's  fairest  prospects  soon  must  fade. 
Blest  architect !  rear'd  by  thy  hands, 
Connubial  Concord's  temple  stands. 
Tho'  Wit,  tho'  Genius,  raise  the  pile, 
Tho'  Taste  assist,  tho'  Talents  smile, 
Tho'  Fashion,  while  her  wreaths  she  twine. 
Her  light  Corinthian  columns  join ; 
Still  the  frail  structure  Fancy  rears, 
A  tottering  house  of  cards  appears ; 
Some  sudden  gust,  nor  rare  the  case. 
May  shake  the  building  to  its  base^ 
Unless,  blcss'd  Pie.ty  !  thou  join 
I'hy  keystone  to  ensure  the  shrine ; 
Unless,  to  guard  against  suiprises. 
On  thy  broad  arch  the  temple  rises. 


THE  BAS  BLEU;  OR,  CONVERSATION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  VESEY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  followinsf  trifle  owei  its  birtb  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction, 
who  ffave  the  literal  appellation  of  the  Bas-bUu  to  a  small  party  of  friends,  who  bad  beenoflon 
called,  bj  way  of  pleasantry,  the  Blue  Stockings.  These  little  societies  have  been  sometimes 
misrepresented.  They  were  composed  of  persons  distinguished,  in  general,  for  their  rank, 
talents,  or  respectable  jcharacter,  who  met  frequently  at  Mrs.  Vesejrs,  and  at  a  few  other 
houses,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conversation,  and  wore  different  in  no  respect  from  other  pat- 
ties, but  that  the  company  did  not  play  at  cards. 

May  the  author  be  permitted  to  bear  her  grateful  testimony  (which  will  not  be  suspected 
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of  flattery,  now  that  most  of  the  persons  named  in  this  poem  are  gone  down  to  the  ffrare)  to 
the  many  pleasant  and  inatruotive  hours  she  had  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  eompany ;  in 
which  learning  was  as  little  disBgured  by  pedantry,  good  taste  as  little  tinctured  by  afibcta- 
lioo,  and  general  conversation  as  little  disgraced  by  calumny,  levity,  and  the  other  censura* 
Ue  errors  with  which  it  is  too  commonly  tainted,  as  has  perhaps  been  known  in  any  society. 


Veset  !  of  verse  the  judge  and  friend  ! 

Awhile  my  idle  strain  attend  : 

Not  with  the  days  of  early  (ii^eece, 

I  mean  to  ope  my  slender  piece  ; 

The  rare  Symposium  to  proclaim 

WTiich  crown'd  th'  Ath^niaik's  social  name; 

Or  how  Aspasia's  parties  shone, 

llie  first  Bas-bleu  at  Athens  known ; 

Where  Socrai  es  unbending  sat, 

XVith  Alcibiades  in  chat ; 

And  Pericles  vouchsafed  to  mix 

Ta^e,  wit,  and  miilh,  with  politics. 

Nor  need  I  stop  my  lal^  to  show. 

At  least  to  readers  such  as  you, 

How  all  that  Rome  esteemM  polite, 

Sopp'd  with  LucuLLUS  every  night ; 

LucuLLus,  who,  from  Pontus  come, 

Brought  conquests,  and  brought  chenies 

home. 
Name  but  the  suppers  in  th*  Apollo, 
\S>jrt  classics  images  will  follow  ! 
How  witfiew  rouml,  while  each  might  take 
Conchyla  from  the  Lucrine  lake  ; 
And  Attic  salt ;  and  Garum  sauce, 
And  lettuce  from  the  i;*le  of  Cos  ; 
The  first  and  last  from  Greece  tmnsplanted, 
Us'd  here — because  the  rhyme  I  wanted  : 
How  pheasant's  heads,  with  cost  collected, 
And  phennicopters  stood  neglected. 
To  laugh  at  Scipio's  lucky  hit, 
PoMPtY's  bon-mot,  or  Casar's  wit ! 
Intemperance,  list'ning  to  the  tale, 
Foiyot  the  mullet  growing*  stale ; 
And  Admiration  balanced,  hung 
Twixt  Peacocks*  brains,  and  Tully's 

tongue. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  on  these, 
Bot  be  as  epic  as  I  please. 
And  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res. 
To  prove  the  privilege  I  plead, 
m  quote  from  Greek  I  cannot  read ; 
Stunn'd  by  Authority,  you  yield, 
And  I,  not  Reason,  keep  the  field. 

Long  was  Society  o'er-run 
By  Whist,  that  desolating  Hun ; 
La^  did  Quadrille  despotic  sit. 
That  vandal  of  colloquial  Wit : 
And  Convei'sation's  setting  li^ht 
Lay  half-obscur'd  in  Gothic  night ; 
At  length  the  mental  shades  decline, 
CoUoquial  Wit  begins  to  shine ; 
Gemus  prevails,  and  Convers:ition 
Emerges  into  Reformation, 
The  vanquishM  triple  crown  to  you, 
BoscAWEK  sage,  bright  Montagu, 
IKvided,  fell ; — ^your  cares  in  haste 
locoed  the  ra  vag'd  realms  of  Taste ; 

'Sracca  M?>f  (1*^^  ^^  ^'*  *^"*^  ^^^  Roman*  were  ar- 
Mat Midh  a' pitch  of  luxury,  that  the  mullet  was  rec- 
^miH^t  whith  did  Biol  die  in  the  baiult  oTibe  goesu 


And  Lyttleton's  accomplished  name, 

And  witty  Pultney  shared  the  fame; 

The  men,  not  bound  by  pedant  rules. 

Nor  ladies*  PrecieuHs  ridicules; 

For  polish'd  Walpole  showM  the  way, 

H(^w  wits  may  be  both  leam'd  and  gay  ; 

And  Carter  taught  the  female  train^ 

The  deeply  wise  are  never  vain ; 

And  she  whom  Shakspeare's  wrongs  i-c- 

drcst, 
IVov'd  that  the  brightest  are  the  best. 
This  just  deduction  still  they  drew. 
And  well  they  practis'd  what  they  knew  ; 
Nor  taste,  nor  wit,  deserves  applause. 
Unless  still  true  to  critic  laws ; 
Good  sensf^  of  faculties  the  best, 
Inspire  and  regulate  the  i*est. 

O  !  how  unhke  the  wit  that  fell, 
Rambouillet  .'t  at  thy  quaint  hotel'; 
VVhere  point,  and  turn,  and  equivoque 
Distorted  every  word  they  spoke  ! 
All  so  intolerably  bright,  ^ 

Plain  Common  Sense  was  put  to  flight ; 
Each  speaker,  so  ingenious  ever, 
' Twas  tiresome  to  &e  quite  so  clever  ; 
There  twisted  Wit  ibrgo^  to  please. 
And  Mood  and  Figure  banish'd  ease ; 
No  votive  altar  smok'd  to  thee. 
Chaste  oueen*  divine  Simplicity  ! 
But  forc*^d  Conceit,  which  e^-er  foils. 
And  stiff  Antithesis  prevails ; 
Uneasy  Rivalry  destroys 
Society's  unlaboured  joys  : 
Nature,  of  stilts  and  letters  tir'd, 
Impatient  from  the  wits  retired. 
Long  time  the  exile,  houseless  stray'd 
'Till  Sevigne  receiv'd  the  maid. 

I'hough  here  she  comes  to  bless  our  isle. 
Not  universal  is  her  smile. 
Muse  !  snatch  the  lyre  which  Cambridge 

stnmg. 
When  he  the  emfity  ball-room  sung ; 
'TLs  tun'd  above  thy  pitch,  I  doubt. 
And  thou  no  music  would'st  draw  out ; 
Yet,  in  a  lower  note,  presume 
To  sing  the  full  dull  drawing  room.J 

•  See  Melier^i  eomedjr. 

t  The  lociety  at  the  hotel  de  PambtdUa,  t hong h 
corapoteU  of  the  most  polite  and  ingenious  persons  in 
France,  was  much  tainted  with  affectation  and  fals« 
taste.    See  Foiture^  Menage^  &e. 

The  late  earl  of  Manafeld  told  the  author  that  when 
he  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  was  assured  that  it  had 
not  bren  unusual  for  those  persons  of  a  purer  taste  who 
fl'eqtiented  these  asseroblies«  to  come  out  from  their  so- 
ciety so  weary  of  wit  and  Uboured  ingenuity,  that  they 
used  to  express  the  comfort  they  felt  in  ther  emancipa- 
tion, by  saying;  •*  Jtt»fu.'  JhUpru  de*  *o  leeiime*!** 

i  These  grave  and  formal  parties  now  scarcely  exist, 
having  been  swallowed  up  in  the  reigning  multitadinous 
assemblkrs.  ^  i 
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Whei^  the  dire  circle  keeps  its  station. 
Each  common  phrase  is  an  oi-ation ; 
And  cracking  fans,  and  whisp'ring  misses. 
Compose  their  conversation  blisses. 
The  matron  marks  the  goodly  show. 
While  the  tall  daughter  eyes  the  beau — 
The  frigid  beau  !  ah !  luckless  fair, 
*Tis  not  for  you  that  studied  air ; 
Ah  !  not  for  you  that  sidelong  glance. 
And  all  that  charming  nonchalance  j 
Ah ;  not  for  you  the  three  long  hours 
He  worship^!  the  *  cosmetic  powers  ;• 
That  finish'd  head  which  breathes  perfume, 
And  kills  the  nerves  of  half  the  room  ; 
And  all  the  murders  meant  to  lie 
In  that  large,  languishing,  gray  eye ; 
Desist ; — less  wild  th'  attempt  would  be. 
To  warm  the  snows  of  Rhodope  : 
Too  cold  to  feel,  too  proud  to  feign. 
For  him  you're  wise  and  fair  in  vain ; 
In  vain  to  charm  him  you  intend. 
Self  is  his  object,  aim,  and  end. 

Chill  shade  of  that  affected  peer. 
Who  dreaded  mirth,  comje  safely  here  ! 
For  here  no  vulgar  joy  effaces 
Thy  rage  for  polish,  ton,  and  graces. 
Cold  Ceremony's  leaden  hand. 
Waves  o'er  the  iwm  her  poppy  wand ; 
Annves  the  stranger ;  ever>*  guest 
Conspires  to  torture  the  distrest : 
At  once  they  rise — so  have  I  seen — 
You  guess  tne  similie  I  mean,   ' 
Take  what  comparison  you  please, 
The  crowded  streets,  the  swarming  bees. 
The  pebbles  on  the  shore  that  lie, 
The  stars  which  form  the  galaxy ; 
These  serve  t'  embellish  what  is  said, 
And  show,  besides,  that  one  has  read  ; — 
At  once  they  rise — th'  astonish'd  guest 
Back  in  a  comer  slinks,  distrest ; 
Scar'd  at  the  many  bowing  round, 
And  shock'd  at  her  own  voice's  sound. 
Forgot  the  thing  she  meant  to  say. 
Her  words,  half-uttered  die  away ; 
In  sweet  oblivion  down  she  sinks. 
And  of  her  next  appointment  thinks. 
While  her  loud  neighbour  on  the  right. 
Roasts  what  she  has  to  do  to-night, 
So  very  much,  you'd  swear  her  pride  is 
To  match  the  labours  of  Alcides  ; 
*Tis  true,  in  hyperbolic  measure. 
She  nobly  calls  ner  labours  Pleasure  ; 
In  this  unlike  Alcmena*s  son. 
She  never  means  they  should  be  done ; 
Her  fancy  of  no  limits  di-eams," 
y^one  plus  ultra  stops  her  schemes ; 
Twelve !    she'd  have  scom'd  the  paltry 

rounds 
No  pillars  would  have  mark'd  her  bound ; 
Calpe  and  Abyla,  in  vain 
Had  nodded  cross  th'  opposing  main ; 
A  circumnavigator  she 
On  Ton's  illimitable  sea. 
We  pass  the  pleasures  vast  and  various. 
Of  routs,  not  social,  but  gregarious ; 
Where  high  heroic  self-denial 
Sustains  her  self-inflicted  trial. 
Day  laborers  \  what  an  ea$y  life, 


To  feed  ten  cliildren  and  a  wife  ! 
No— I  may  juster  pity  spare 
To  the  night  laborer's  keener  care  ;     , 
And,  pleas'd,  to  gentler  scenes  retreat. 
Where  Conversation  holds  her  seat 

Small  were  that  art  which  would  ensure 
The  circle's  boasted  quadrature ! 
See  Vesey's*  plastic  genius  make 
A  circle  every  figure  take  ; 
Nay,  shapes  and  forms,  which  would  defy 
All  science  of  Geometry ; 
Isosceles,  and  parallel. 
Names,  hard  to  speak,  and  hard  to  spell ! 
The  enchanti-ess  wav'd  her  hand,    and 

spoke  ! 
Her  potent  wand  the  circle  broke  ; 
The  social  spirits  hover  round. 
And  bless  the  liberated  ground. 
Here,  rigid  Cato,  awful  sage  ! 
Bold  censor  of  a  thou^tless  age. 
Once  dealt  his  pointed  moral  round. 
And,  not  unheeded,  fell  the  sound ; 
The  Muse  his  honour'd  memory  weeps. 
For  Cato  now  vith  Roscius  sleeps ! 
Here  once  Hortensius+  lov'd  to  sit. 
Apostate  now  from  social  wit : 
An  !  whv  in  wrangling  senates  waste 
The  noblest  paits,  the  happiest  taste  ? 
Why  democratic  thunders  wield, 
And  quit  the  Muses'  calmer  field  ? 
Ask  you  what  charms  this  gift  dispense  ? 
'Tis  the  strong  spell  of  Common  Sense. 
Away  dull  Ceremony  flew. 
And  with  her  bore  Detraction  toa 

Nor  only  geometric  art, 
Does  this  presiding  power  impart ; 
But  chymists  too,  who  want  the  essence. 
Which  makes  or  mars  all  coalescence. 
Of  her  the  secret  rare  might  get, 
How  different  kinds  amalgamate  : 
And  he,  who  wilder  studies  chose, 
Finds  here  a  new  metempsychose ; 
How  forms  can  other  forms  assume, 
Within  her  Pythagoric  room  ; 
Or  be,  and  stranger  is  th'  event. 
The  very  things  which  Nature  meant ; 
Nor  strive  by  art  and  af!ectation. 
To  cross  their  genuine  destination. 
Here  sober  duchesses  ai'e  seen. 
Chaste  wits,  and  critics  void  of  spleen  ; 
Physicians,  fraught  with  real  science. 
And  whigs  and  tories  ip  alliance ; 
Poets,  fulfilling  Christian  duties, 
Just  lawyers,  reasonable  beauties ; 
Bishops  who  preach,  and  peers  who  pay, 
And  countesses  who  seldom  play  ; 
Leam'd  antiquaries^,  who  fi-om  College, 
Reject  the  rust,  and  bring  the  knowledge ; 
And,  hear  it,  jige^  believe  it,  Youth^ — 
Polemics,  i*eally  seeking  truth ; 
And  travellers  of  that  rare  tribe. 
Who've  seen  the  countries  they  describe  ; 

*  This  amiable  lady  wai  remarkable  for  her  talent  in 
breakinif  the  forraaliiy  of  a  circle,  by  inviting  her  {tar- 
ties  to  form  themftelves  into  little  separate  groups. 

t  This  was  written  in  the  year  1787,  when  Mr.  EU- 

muod  Burka  hadjoincd  thaflRto  onposiiiou. 
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Who  study 'd  there,  so  strange  their  plan. 
Not  plants,  nor  herbs  alone,  hut  man ; 
Whuc  travellers,  of  other  notions. 
Scale  mol^ltain  tops,  and  traverse  oceans ; 
As  if  so  much  these  themes  engross. 
The  study  of  mankind,  was  moss. 
Ladies  who  point,  nor  think  me  partial. 
An  epigram  as  well  as  Marshal  j 
Yet  in  all  female  worth  succeed. 
As  well  as  those  who  cannot  read. 

Right  pleasant  were  the  task,  I  ween, 
To  nime  the  groups  which  fill  the  scene ; 
But  rhymes  of  such  fastidious  nature,' 
Ifce  pi'oudly  scorns  all  nomenclature. 
Nor  grace  our  northern  names  her  lips, 
like  HoMER*s  catalogue  of  ships. 

Once — faithful  Memory  !  heave  a  sigh. 
Here  Koscius  gladden'cfevery  eye. 
Why  comes  nol.  Maro  ?  Far  from  town. 
He  rears  the  um  to  Taste,  and  BroWn, 
Plants  cypress  round  the  tomb  of  Gray, 
Or  decks  his  English  gardtn  gay ; 
UTiose  mingled  sweets  exhale  perfume. 
And  promise  a  pei  fni^ial  bloom. 
Taste  thou  the  gentler  jovs  they  give. 
With  Horace  and  withLELius  live. 

Hail,  Conversation,  soothing  power. 
Sweet  goddess  of  the  social  hour  ! 
Not  wiUi  more  heartfelt  warmth,  at  least. 
Does  Lklius  bend,  thy  true  high  priest; 
Tiian  1  the  lowest  of  thy  train, 
Theae  field-flowers  bring  to  deck  thy  fane  j 
Hlioto  thy  shiine  like  Ivim  can  haste. 
With  warmer  ze;il,  or  j)urer  taste  ? 
0  may  thy  worship  loni;  prevail, 
AikI  tiiy  true  votaiies  never  fail  \ 
I/ae  may  thy  polish'd  altars  blaze 
With  wax-lights'  undiminished  rays  ! 
Still  be  thy  mghljy  offering  paid, 
Libaticos  large  of  lemonade  ! 
Un  silver  vases,  loaded,  rise 
llie  biscuits*  ample  sacrifice  ! 
Nor  be  the  milk-white  streams  forgot 
Of  thirst-assuagfing,  cool  orgeat ; 
R»e,  incense  pure  from  fragrant  tea,    , 
Delidoas  incense,  worthy  thee  ! 

Hal,  Conversation,  heav'nly  fair. 
Thou  bliss  of  hfe,  and  balm  ot  care  ! 
Still  may  thy  gentle  reign  extend. 
And  Taste  with  Wit  and  Science  blend* 
Soft  polisher  of  rugged  man  ! 
Refiner  of  the  social  plan  ! 
For  thee,  best  solace  of  his  toil ! 
The  sage  consumes  his  midnight  oil ! 
And  keeps  late  vigils,  to  pixduce. 
Materials  tor  thy  future  use. 
Calls  forth  the  else  neglected  kn6wledge. 
Of  school,  of  travel,  and  of  college. 
If  none  behold,  ah  !  wherefore  fair  ? 
Ah  wherefore  wise,  if  none  must  hear  ? 
Our  intellectual  ore  must  shine. 
Not  shimber,  idly,  in  the  mine. 
Let  Education's  moral  mint 
The  noblest  images  imprint ; 
Let  Taste  her  cunous  touchstone  hold* 
To  try  if  standard  be  the  gold ; 
lot  'tis  thy  comnnerce.  Conversation, 
Mm*  £jVe  it  use  by  circulation ; 

Voi!  L  3 


That  noblest  commeixe  of  mankind, 
Whose  precious  merchandise  is  au.sD  ! 

What  stoic  traveller  would  try 
A  sterile  soil,  and  parching  sky,  • 
Or  pare  th*  intemp'rate  northern  zone, 
If  what  he  saw  must  ne'er  be  known  ? 
For  this  he  bids  his  home  farewell ; 
The  joy  of  seeing  is  to  tell. 
I'rust  me,  he  never  would  have  stirr'd. 
Were  he  forbid  to  speak  a  word ; 
And  Curiosity  would  sleep. 
If  her  own  secrets  she  must  keep  : 
The  bliss  of  telling  what  is  past 
Becomes  her  rich  reward  at  last 
Who  mock'd  at  death,  and  danger  smile, 
To  steal  one  peep  at  father  Nile ; 
Who,  at  Palmyra  risk  his  neck, 
Or  search  the  ruins  of  Balbeck ; 
H  these  must  hide  old  Nilus'  fount. 
Nor  Lybian  tales  at  home  recount ; 
If  those  must  sink  their  learned  labour. 
Nor  with  their  ruins  treat  a  neighbour  ? 
Range — study — think— do  all  we  can, 
Colloquial  pleasures  ai'e  for  man. 

Yet  not  from  low  desire  to  shine 
Does  Genius  toil  in  Learning's  mine ; 
Not  to  indulge  in  idle  vision, 
But  strike  new  light  by  strong  collision. 
Of  Conversation,  Wisdom's  friend. 
This  is  the  object  and  the  end. 
Of  mor^l  truth  man's  proper  science. 
With  sense  and  learning  m  alliance. 
To  search  the  depths,  and  thence  produce 
What  tends  to  practice  and  to  use. 
\nd  next  in  value  we  shall  find 
What  mends  the  taste  and  forms  the  mind« 
If  high  those  truths  in  estimation. 
Whose  search  is  cix)wn'd  with  demonstra- 
tion ; 
To  these  assign  no  scanty  praise,  - 
Our  taste  which  clears,  our  views  which 

.raise. 
For  grant  the  mathematic  truth 
Best  balances  the  mind  of  youth ; 
Yet  scarce  the  truth  of  Taste  is  found 
To  grow  from  principles  less  sound. 

O'er  books  the  mind  inactive  lies. 
Books,  the  mind's  food,  not  exercise  ! 
Her  vigorous  wings  she  scarcely  feels, 
'Till  use  the  latent  strength  reveals ; 
Her  slumbering  energies  call'd  forth. 
She  rises,  conscious  ot  her  worth  ; 
And,  at  her  new-found  powei*s  elated, 
Thinks  them  not  rous*d,  but  new  created* 

Enlighten'd  spirits  !  you,  who  know 
What  charms  from  polish'd  converse  flow, 
Speak,  for  you  can,  the  pure  delight 
When  kincUing  sympathies  unite ; 
When  correspondent  tastes  impart 
Communion  sweet  from  heart  to  heartj 
You  ne'er  the  cold  gradations  need. 
Which  vulgar  souls  to  union  lead  ; 
N  o  dry  discussion  to  unfold 
The  meaning  caught  ere  well  'tis  told  i 
In  taste,  in  learning,  wit,  or  science, 
Still  kindled  souls  demand  alliance : 
Each  in  the  other  joys  to  find 
TTie  image  answenng  to  his  mind.^Tp 
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But  sparks  electric  only  strike 
On  souls  electrical  alike ; 
The  flash  of  intellect  expires. 
Unless  it  meet  congenial  fires : 
The  language  to  th'  elect  alone 
Is,  like  the  mason's  mystery  knpwn ; 
In  vain  th*  unerring  sign  is  made 
To  him  who  is  not  of  the  trade. 
What  lively  pleasure  to  divine, 
The  thought  implied,  the  hinted  line. 
To  feel  Allusion  s  artful  force, 
'And  trace  the  image  to  it's  source  ! 
Quick  Memory  blends  her  scatter*d  rays, 
'Till  Fancy  kindles  at  the  blaze  ; 
I'he  works  of  a^es  start  to  view. 
And  ancient  Wit  elicits  new. 

But  wit  and  i>arts  if  thus  we  praise. 
What  noble  altars  should  we  raise. 
Those  sacrifices  could  we  see 
Which  Wit,  O  Virtue  !  makes  to  thee: 
At  once  the  rising  thought  to  dash, 
To  quench  at  once  the  bursting  flash  ! 
The  sliining  Mischief  to  subdue. 
And  lose  the  praise,  and  pleasure  too  ! 
Tho'  Venus'  self,  could  you  detect  her. 
Imbuing  with  her  richest  nectar, 
I'he  thought  unchaste — to  check  that 

thought. 
To  spurn  a  fame  so  dearly  bought ; 
This  is  high  Principle's  controul  I 
This  is  true  continence  of  soul ! 
Blush,  heroes,  at  your  cheap  renown, 
A  vanquish'd  realm,  a  plundered  town ! 
Your  conquests  were  to  gain  a  name. 
This  conquest  triumphs  over  fame ; 
So  pure  its  essence,  'twere  destroy'd 
If  known,  and  if  commended,  void. 
Amidst  the  brightest  truths  believ'd 
Amidst  the  fairest  deeds  achiev'd,' 
Shall  stand  recorded  and  admir'd. 
That  Virtue  sunk  what  Wit  inspired  ! 


But  let  the  letter'd  and  the  fair, 
And,  chiefly,  let  the  wit  beware  i 
You,  whose  warm  spirits  never  fail. 
Forgive  the  hint  which  ends  my  tale, 
O  shun  the  perils  which  attend 
On  wit,  on  warmth,  and  heed  your  friends ; 
Tho*  Science  nurs'd  you  in  her  bowers, 
Tho'  Fancy  crown  your  brow  with  flowers. 
Each  thought,  tho*  bright  Invention  fill, 
Tho'  Attic  bees  each  word  distil ; 
Yet,  if  one  gracious  power  refuse 
Her  gentle  influence  to  infuse ; 
if  she  withhold  her  magic  s>pcll. 
Nor  in  the  social  circle  dwell ; 
In  vain  shall  listening  crowds  approve. 
They'll  praise  you,  but  they  will  not  love. 
What  is  this  power,  you're  loth  to  mention. 
This  charm,  this  witchcraft  ?  'tis  Atten- 
tion : 
Mute  angel,  yes ;  thy  look  dispense 
The  silence  of  intelligence ; 
Thy  graceful  form  1  well  discern. 
In  act  to  listen  and  to  learn, 
'Tis  thou  for  talents  sh^lt  obtain 
That  pardon  Wit  would  hope  in  vain ; 
Thy  wond'rous  power,  thy  secret  charm» 
ShsOl  Envy  of  her  sting  disarm ; 
Thy  silent  flattery  soothes  our  sphit, 
And  we  forgive  eclipsing  merit ; 
Our  jealous  souls  no  longer  burn. 
Nor  hate  thee,  tho'  thou  shine  in  turn  ; 
The  sweet  atonement  screens  the  fault, 
And  love  and  praise  are  cheaply  bought. 

With  mild  complacency  to  hear, 
Tho'  somewhat  long  the  tale  appear, — 
The  dull  relation  to  attend. 
Which  mars  the  story  you  could  mend ; 
*Tis  more  than  wit,  'tis  moral  beauty, 
'Tis  pleasure  rising  out  of  duty. 
Nor  vainly  think,  the  time  you  waste. 
When  temper  triumphs  over  taste,  v 


BISHOP  BONNER'S  GHOST. 

This  Hitle  poem  was  never  before  published.    A  few  copies  were  printed  by  the  late  earl 
of  Orford  at  his  press  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  given  to  a  few  particular  friends. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Fulham  is  a  durk  recess;  at  the  end  of  this  stands  a  chair, 
which  once  belonged  to  bishop  Bonner. — A  certain  bishop  of  London,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  afler  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Bonner,  one  morning,  just  as  the  clock  of  the  Gothic 
chapel  had  struck  six,  undertook  to  cut  with  bis  own  band  a  narrow  walk  (hroagh  this  thicket, 
which  is  since  called  the  Monk*s-walk.  He  had  no  sooner  begun  to  clear  the  way,  than  lo  ! 
suddenly  up-started  from  the  chair  the  ghost  of  bishop  Bonner,  who,  in  a  tone  of  just  and  bit- 
ter indignation,  uttered  the  following  verses. 


Rkformer,  hold  !  ah,  spare  my  shade. 
Respect  the  hallow'd  dead  ! 

Vain  pray'r !  1  »ee  the  op'ning  glade. 
See  utter  darkness  fled. 

Just  so  your  iniiovatine  hand 
L'et  in  the  moral  lignt ; 


So,  chas'd  fi-om  this  bewilder'd  land. 

Fled  intellectual  night. 
Where  now  that  holy  gloom  which  hid 

Fair  Truth  from  vulgar  ken  .•* 
Where  now  that  wisdom  which  forbid 

To  think  that  monks'were  men  ? 
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Tht  tangled  mazes  of  the  schools, 

Whica  spread  so  thick  before ; 
Wliich  knaves  entwin'd  to  puzzle  fools. 

Shall  catch  mankind  no  more. 
Those  charming  intricacies  where  ? 

Those  venerable  lies  ? 
Those  legends,  once  the  church's  care  ? 

Those  sweet  perplexities  ? 
Ah !  fatal  age,  whose  sons  combined 

Of  credit  to  exhaust  us : 
Ah !  fiital  age,  which  gave  mankind 

A  LuTHKR  and  a  Faustus  !• 
Had  only  Jack  and  MartinI  Uv'd, 

Our  pow'r  had  slowly  fled ; 
(to  influence  longer  had  surviv'd. 

Had  layman  never  read. 
For  knowledge  flew,  like  magic  spell. 

By  typographic  art ; 
CMi,  sHame !  a  peasant  now  can  tell 

If  priests  the  truth  impart 
Ye  councils,  pilgrimages,,  creeds ! 

Sj-nods,  decrees,  and  rules  ! 
¥e  warrants  of  unholy  deeds, 

iDdulgoK^es  and  bulls ! 
Where  areye  now  ?  and  where,  alas  ? 

The  pardons  we  d'lspense  I 
Aod  penances,  the  sponge  of  sins ; 

And  Peter's  holy  pence  ? 
Where  now  the  beads  that  us'd  to  swell 

Lean  Virtue's  spare  amount  ? 
Here  only  fsdxh  aini  goodness  fill 

A  heretic's  account. 
But  soft— what  gradous  form  appears  ! 

Is  this  a  convent's  life  !  ' 

Atrocious  «ght !  by  all  my  fears, 

A  prelate  with  a  wife  ! 

*  Tke  aame  age  which  brought  berety  into  the  church, 
oibappijy  ratrodoccil  printing  unong  the  arts,  by  which 
■eau  t^  Seriptorei  were  anlockily  ditseminaied 
■■■g  the  vulgar. 

t  How  bobop  Bonner  eane  to  hare  read  Swift**  Tale 
aTa  Tab  ic  wamj  now  be  in  Tain  to  inquire. 


Ah  !  sainted  Mart,*  not  for  this 

Our  pious  labour's  join'd ; 
The  witcheries  of  domestic  bliss 

Had  shook  ev'n  (iARDNER's  mind. 
Hence  all  the  sinful,  human  ties. 

Which  mar  the  cloister's  plan  j 
Hence  all  the  weak  fond  chanties. 

Which  makes  man  feel  for  man. 
But  tortur'd  Memory  vainlv  speaks 

The  projects  we  design'd  j 
While  this  apostate  bishop  seeks 

The  freedom  of  mankind. 
Oh,  bom  in  ev'ry  thing  to  shake 

The  systems  planned  by  me  ! 
So  heterodox,  that  he  would  make 

Both  soul  and  body  free. 
Nor  clime  nor  colour  stay  his  hand ; 

With  charity  deprav'a. 
He  would  from  Thames  to  Gambia's  strand. 

Have  all  be  free  and  sav'd. 
And  who  shall  change  his  wayward  heart. 

His  wilful  spirit  turn  ^ 
For  those  his  labours  can't  convert. 

His  weakness  will  not  bum. 

A  GOOD  OLD  PAPIST. 

Ann.  Dom.  1900. 

*«*  By  the  hipae  of  time  the  three  last  stanzas  are  be- 
eome  unintelKgible.  Old  cbrouidet  saj,  that  towards 
the  hitter  end  of  the  18tb  eentury.a  bill  was  brought  in- 
to the  British  parliament,  bj  an  active  young  reformer, 
for  the  abolition  of  a  pretended  traffic  ofthe  human  tpe- 
eiee.  But  this  only  shows  how  little  faith  is  to  be  given 
to  the  exaggerations  of  history ;  for  as  no  vestige  of 
this  incredible  trade  now  remains,  we  look  upon  the 
whole  story  to  have  been  one  of  those  fictions,  not  un- 
common among  authors,  to  blaeken  the  memory  of  for- 
mer ages. 

*  J^n  orthodox  queen  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
laboured  with  might  and  main,  conjointly  with  tUr«e 
two  venerable  bishops  to  extinguish  a  dangerous  brrety 
yeleped  the  Reformation. 


FLORIO: 

j1  tale,  for  fike  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


TO  THE  HON.  HORACE  WALPOLE.' 

Mr  DzAB  Sib, It  would  be  very  flatteriogr  to  me,  if  i  might  hope  that  the  lillle  lalo, 

»hich  1  DOW  taka  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you,  could  amuse  a  few  momenta  of  your  tedi- 
MsiodiapositioD.  It  is,  I  confess,  but  a  paltry  return  for  the  many  hours  of  agreeable  mtor- 
■ttioQ  and  elegant  amusement  which  I  have  received  from  your  spirited  and  very  enter- 
^KSAMZ  wriliDM:  yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  will  receiro  it  with  favour,  as  a  flmall  offer- 
^oTesteem  and  gratitude ;  as  an  offering  of  which  the  intention  alone  makes  all  the  litlle 

The  slight  rerBe^j  sir,  which  I  place  under  your  protection,  will  not,  I  fear,  impress  the 
»wW  with  a  very  favourable  idea  of  my  poetical  powers;  But  I  shall,  at  least,  be  suspected 
rflttrioir  »onie  t^Btey  and  of  keeping  good  company,  when  I  confess  that  some  ol  the  plea- 
m^hJ^Tofmy  life  have  been  paired  in  your  conversation.  1  should  ^„"nj"«<:  to  your 
^g^foff  and  weU-bred  turn  of  wit,  if  I  did  not  declare  that,  among  aU  the  lively  and 


•  Afii  iwards  Karl  of  Orford. 
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brilliant  thingB  I  have  beard  from  jou,  I  do  not  remember  erer  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  an 
nngonerous  one.  Let  me  be  allewed  to  bear-mj  feeble  testimony  to  your  temperate  uie  of  this 
charming  faculty,  so  delig^btful  in  itself,  but  which  can  only  be  safely  trusted  in  such  bands 
a^  yours,  where  it  is  guarded  by  politeness,  and  directed  by  humanity. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  much  obliged, 

and  most  obedient,  humbfe  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
January  27, 1786. 


PART  I. 


Fl6rio,  a  youth  of  gay  renown. 
Who  figur'd  much  about  the  town. 
Had  pass*d,  with  genei*al  approbation, 
The  modrsh  forms  of  education ; 
Knew  what  was  proper  to  be  known, 
Th*  established  jargon  of  bon-ton  ; 
Had  learnt,  with  very  moderate  reading,  >► 
The  whole  new  system  of  good  breeding: 
He  studied  to  be  bold  and  rude, 
Tho*  native  feeling  would  intrude : 
Unlucky  sense  and  sympathy,  ^ 
Spoilt  the  vain  thing  he  strove  to  be. 
For  Florid  was  not  meant  by  nature, 
A  silly  or  a  worthless  creature  : 
He  had  a  heait  dispos*d  to  feel. 
Had  life  and  spirit,  taste  and  zeal ; 
Was  handsome,  generous ;  but  by  fate. 
Predestined  to  a  large  estate  t 
Hence,  all  that  grac'd  his  op  Vmi;  days. 
Was  marr'd  by  pleasure,  spoilt  by  praise. 
The  Destiny,  who  wove  the  thread 
Of  Flouio^s  being,  sighM,  and  said, 
*  Poor  youth !  this  cumbrous  twist  of  gold. 
More  than  my  shuttle  well  can  hold. 
For  which  thy  anxious  father  toil'd. 
Thy  white  and  even  thread  has  spoil'd : 
*Tis  this  shall  warp  thy  pliant  youth 
From  sense,  simplicity  and  truth. 
Thy  ennng  fire,  by  wealth  misled. 
Shall  scatter  pleasui*es  round  thy  head, 
When  wholesome  discipline's  control. 
Should  brace  the  sinews  of  thy  soul  j 
Coldly  thou*lt  toil  for  Learning's  prize. 
For  why  should  he  that's  rich  be  wise  ^ 

The  gracious  Master  of  mankind. 
Who  knew  us  vain,  corrupt  and  blind. 
In  mercy,  tho'  in  anger  said. 
That  roan  should  earn  his  daily  bread ; 
His  lot,  inaction  renders  worse. 
While  labour  mitigates  the  curse. 
The  idle,  life's  worst  burthens  bear. 
And  meet,  what  toil  escapes,  despair  ! 

Forgive,  nor  lay  the  fault  on  me. 
This  mixture  of  mythology  ;        ^ 
The  muse  of  Paradise  has  dei^'d 
With  truth  to  mingle  fables  feign 'd  ; 
And  tho'  the  bard,  who  would  attain 
The  glories,  Milton,  of  thy  strain, 
Will  never  reach  thy  style  or  thoughts. 
He  may  be  like  thee  in  thy  faults  ! 
Exhausted  Florio,  at  the  age. 
When  youth  should  rush  on  glory's  stage ; 
When  life  should  open  fresh  and  new. 
And  ardent  Hope  her  schemes  pursue  ; 
Of  youthful  gaiety  hcieft, 
Had  scarce  an  unbruach'd  pleasure  left ; 


He  found  already  to  his  cost. 

The  shining  gloss  of  life  was  lost ; 

And  Pleasure  was  so  coy  a  prude. 

She  fled  the  more,  the  more  pm*su'd  ; 

Or  if,  o'ertaken  and  caress'd,      ^ 

He  It^th'd  and  left  her  when  possess'd. 

Put  FlOhio  knew  the  world  ;  that  science 

Sets  sense  and  learning  at  defiance  ; 

He  thought  the  world  to  him  was  known. 

Whereas  he  only  knew  the  town ; 

In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find,     , 

All  think  their  little  set — mankind. 

Tho'  high  renown  the  vouth  had  gain'd. 
No  flagrant  cnmes  his  life  had  stain  d. 
No  tool  of  falsehood,  slave  of  passion. 
But  spoilt  by  custom,  and  the  fashion. 
Tho'  known  among  a  <^rtain  set,  , 

He  did  not  like  to  be  in  debt ; 
He  shudder'd  at  the  dicer's  box. 
Nor  thought  it  very  heterodox. 
That  tradesmen  should  be  sometimes  paid. 
And  bargains  kept  ^  well  as  made. 
His  growing  ere  Jit  as  a  sinner. 
Was  that  he  lik'd  to  spoil  a  dinner ; 
Made  pleasure  and  made  business  wjut. 
And  still,  by  system,  came  too  late ; 
Yet,  twas  a  hopefiil  indication, 
On  which  to  found  a  reputation  : 
Small  habits,  well  pursu'd  betimes. 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 
And  who  a  juster  claim  prefer'd. 
Than  one  who  always  broke  his  word  ? 

His  roomings  were  not  spent  in  vice, 
'Twas  loungine,  sauntering,  eating  ice  : 
Walk  up  and  down  St.  James's-8ti"eet, 
Full  fifty  times  the  youth  you'd  meet : 
He  hated  cards,  detested  ctrinking, 
But  stroU'd  to  shun  the  toil  of  thinking ; 
'Twas  d(Hn^  nothing  was  his  curse. 
Is  there  a  vice  can  plague  us  worse  ? 
The  wretch  <vho  digs  the  mine  fir  bread. 
Or  ploughs,  that  others  may  be  fed. 
Feels  less  fatigue  than  that  decreed 
To  him  who  cannot  think,  or  read. 
Not  all  the  peril  of  temptadons. 
Not  all  the  conflict  of  the  passions, 
Can  quench  the  spark  of  glory's  flame  ; 
Or  quite  extinguish  virtue's  name ; 
Like  the  true  taste  for  genuine  saunter. 
Like  sloth,  the  soul's  most  dire  enchanter, 
Th^  active  fires  that  stir  the  breast. 
Her  poppies  charm  to  fatal  rest, 
Thq/  rule  in'short  and  quick  succession, 
Biit  SLOTH  keeps  one  long,  fast  possession  ; 
Ambition's  reign  is  quickly  clos'd 
Th'  usurper  r^c  is  soon  aej^ot'*^  i 
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iolmperaoce,  -where  there's  no  temptatioD, 
Makes  ^antary  abdication ; 
Of  other  tyrants  short  the  strife. 
Bat  IiFDOLENCE  is  king  for  life. 
Tbc  despot  tvrists  with  soft  control, 
Eternal  fetters  round  the  soul. 

Yet  tho'  so  poUsh'd  Florio's  breeding ; 
Think  him  not  i^orant  of  reading ;  - 
For  he  to  keep  him  from  the  vapours,    • 
Sabscrib'dat  Hookham's,  saw  the  papers ; 
Was  deep  in  poet's  comer  wit  j^  x 

Knew  what  was  in  italicS^rit ; 
Explain^  fictitious  names  at  will, 
Each  gutted  syllable  could  fill ; 
There  oft,  m  paragraphs,  his  name 
GaTc  syxnptom  sweet  of  growing  fame ;' 
Tho"  yet  tney  onlv  serv'd  to  hint 
That  Florio  lov- d  to  see  in  print. 
Bos  ample  buckles'  alter'd  shape. 
His  buttons  chang'd,  his  varying  cape. 
And  many  a  standard  phrase  was  his 
Might  rival  dort,  or  banish  quiz;    . 
The  man  who  grasps  this  young  renown. 
And  eari  V  starts  for  Fashion's  crown ; 
Id  time  that  glorious  prize  may  wield, 
Wluch  clubs,  and  ev^d  Newmarket  yield. 
He  studied  while  he  dress'd,  lor  true  'tis, 
He  read  comficndiuma,  extracts^  beauties, 
dbregesj  dictionaries^  recueils, 
Mnxures,  jouriiaux,  exirac(s,anAfeuiUts; 
No  work  in  substance  pow  is  followM, 
The  chemic  extract  only's  swallow 'd. 
He  Hk'd  those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  other's  books ; 
And  ruin  half  an  author's  graces, 
^  plucking  bon-roots  from  their  places ; 
He  wonders  any  writing  sells. 
But  these  ^ic'd  mushrooms  and  morells; 
Hb  palate  these  alone  can  touch. 
Where  every  mouthful  is  bor^  bouche. 
Sooie  phrase,  that  with  the  public  took. 
Was  all  he  read  of  any  book ; 
For  plan,  detail,  arrangement,  system, 
He  let  them  go,  and  never  miss'd  'em. 
Of  each  new  play  he  saw  a  part. 
And  an  the  aneis  had  by  heart ; 
He  ibond  whatever  they  produce 
Is  fit  for  conversation-use ; 
LeariKi^  so  ready  for  display, 
A  page  would  pnme  him  for  a  day ; 
Th«rcrani  not  with  a  mass  of  knowledge, 
Wkh  smacks  of  toil,  and  smells  of  college. 
Which  in  the  memory  useless  lies. 
Or  ooJ^  makes  men— ^good  and  wise, 
Tha  ro%ht  have  merit  once  indeed, 
fe  now  for  other  ends  we  read. 

A  friend  he  had,  Bellario  hight, 
A  reasoning,  reading,  learned  wight ; 
Atkasc,  with  men  of  Florio's  breeding. 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  reading. 
He  knew  each  ^ale  and  vapid  lie 
ia  tomes  of  French  philosophy- ; 
And  then,  we  fairly  may  presume, 
FramPrRRBO  down  to  David  Hu^e, 
Twcre  d^Scult  to  single  out 
A «ao  more fullK>f  shallow  doubt; 
Be  knew  theUttlc  sceptic  prattle, . 
Ulticplust's  paltry  arts  of  battle ; 


Talk'd  gravely  of  th'  Atomic  dance. 
Of  moral  fitness,  fate,  and  chance ; 
Admir'd  the  sj'stem  of  Lucretius, 
Whose  matchless  verse  makes  nonsense 

specious ! 
To  this  his  doctrine  owes  its  merits. 
Like  pois'nous  reptiles  kept  in  spirits. 
Tho'  sceptics  dull  his  scheme  rehearse. 
Who  liave  not  souls  to  taste  his  verse, 

Bellario  founds  his  reputation 
On  dry  stale  jokes,  about  creation  ; 
VVould  prove,  by  argument  circuitous. 
The  combination  was  foituitous. 
Swoi4  priests*  whole  trade  was  to  deceive. 
And  pi*ey  on  bi^s  who  believe ; 
With  bitter  ridicule  could  jeer, 
And  had  the  true  free-thinking  sneer. 
Grave  arguments  he  had  in  store. 
Which  have  been  answer'do*er  and  o'er; 
And  us'd,  with  wond'i*ous  penetration 
The  trite,  old  trick  of  false  citation ; 
From  ancient  authoi*s  fond  to  quote 
A  phrase  or  thought  they  never  wrote. 

Upon  his  highest  shell  there  stood 
The  classics,  neatly  cut  in  wood ; 
And  in  a  more  commodious  station. 
You  found  them  in  a  Fiench  translation : 
He  swears,  'tis  from  the  Greek  he  quotes. 
But  keeps  the  Fi*ench— just  for  the  notes. 
He  worshipp'd  certain  modem  names 
Who  history  write  in  epigrams. 
In  pointed  periods,  shining  phrases. 
And  all  the  small  poetic  daisies, 
Which  crowd  the  pert  and  flond  style, 
Where  feet  is  dropt  to  raise  a  smile ; 
Where  notes  iiKlecent  or  profane  * 

Serve  to  raise  doubts,  but  not  exfilain  f 
\Vhere  all  is  spangle,  glitter,  show. 
And  truth  is  overlaid  below  : 
Arts  scorn'd  by  History's  sober  muse. 
Arts  Clarendon  disiiain'd  to  use. 
Whatever  the  subject  of  debate, 
'Twas  larded  still  with  sceptic  prate  j 
(  Begin  whatever  theme  you  will. 
In  unbelief  he  lands  you  still ; 
The  good,  with  shame  I  speak  it,  feel 
Not  half  this  proselyting  zeal  : 
While  cold  their  master's  cause  to  own 
Content  to  ^  to  heaven  alone ; 
The  infidel  m  liberal  trim. 
Would  carry  all  the  world  with  him  : 
Would  treat  his  wife,  friend,  kindred,  na- 
tion. 
Mankind — ^with  what !  Annihilation^ 

Tho*  Florio  did  not  quite  believe  him. 
He  thought,  why  shouhi  a  friend  deceive 

him? 
Much  as  he  priz'd  Bellario's  wit. 
He  liked  not  all  his  notions  yet ; 
He  thought  him  charming,  pleasant,  odd. 
But  hop'd  one  might  believe  in  God ; 
Yet  such  the  charms  that  grac'd  his  tongue. 
He  knew  not  how  to  think  him  wrong. 
Tho*  Florid  tried  a  thousand  ways. 
Truth's  insuppressive  torch  would  blaze ; 
Where  once  her  flame  has  burnt,  I  doubt 
If  ever  it  go  fairly  out. 

Yet,  under  great  Bellario^'s  care,. 
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He  gained  each  day  a  better  air ; 

"With  many  a  leader  of  renown. 

Deep  in  the  learning  of  tl\e  town. 

Whomever  other  science  knew, 

But  what  from  that  prime  source  they  drew; 

Pleas'd,  to  the  opera  they  repair, 

To  get  recruits  of  knowledge  there ; 

Mymology  gain  at  a  glance, 

And  learn  the  classics  from  a  dance : 

In  Ovid  they  ne'er  car'd  a  groat. 

How  far'd  the  vent*rous  Argonaut  ; 

Yet  charm'd  they  see  Medea  rise 

On  fiery  dragons  to  the  skies. 

For  Dido,*  tho*  they  never  knew  her 

As  Marc's  magic  pencil  drew  her. 

Faithful  and  fond,  and  broken-hearted, 

Her  pious  vagabond  departed ; 

Yet,  for  DiDONE  how  they  roar 

And  Cara  !  Cara  /  loud  encore. 

One  taste,  Bellario's  soul  possess'd. 
The  master  passion  of  his  breast : 
It  was  not  one  of  those  frail  joys. 
Which,  by  possession,  quietly  cloys ; 
This  bliss  was  solid,  constant,  true, 
*Twas  action,  and  'twas  passion  too ; 
For  tho*  the  business  might  be  finish 'd ; 
The  pleasure  scarcely  was  diminished ; 
Did  he  ride  out,  or  sit,  or  walk. 
He  liv'd  it  o'er  again  in  talk ; 
Prolonged  the  fugitive  delight. 
In  woras  by  day,  in  dreams  by  night 
•Twas  eating  did  his  soul  allure, 
A  deep,  keen,  modish  epicure  j 
Tho*  once  this  name,  as  I  opine. 
Meant  not  such  men  as  live  to, dine ; 
Yet  all  our  modem  wits  assure  us, 
That's  all  they  know  of  Epicurus  : 
They  fondly  fancy,  that  repletion 
Was  the  chief  good  of  that  fam'd  Grecian. 
To  live  in  gardens  full  of  flowersf 
And  talk  Philosophy  in  bowers. 
Or,  in  the  covert  of  a  wood, 
To  descant  on  the  sorveTeign  good. 
Might  be  the  notion  of  their  founder. 
But  they  have  notions  vastly  sounder ; 
Their  bolder  standards  they  erect, 
To  form  a  more  substantial  sect ; 

Old  Epicurus  would  not  own  'em, 
A  dinner  b  their  summum  dotium. 
More  like  you'll  find  such  sparks  as  these, 
To  Epicurus'  deities; 
Like  them  they  mix  not  with  afiairs. 
But  loll  and  laugh  at  human  cares. 
I'o  beaux  this  difference  is  allow 'd. 
They  choose  a  sofa  for  a  cloud ; 
BELLARiohad  embi-ac'd  with  glee. 
This  practical  philosophy. 

Young  Florio's  father  had  a  friend. 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  a  worthier  send ; 
A  cheerful  knight  of  good  estate, 
Whose  heart  was  warm,   whose  bounty 

great. 
Where'er  his  wide  protection  spread, 
The  sick  were  cheer'd,  the  hungry  fed  ; 
Resentment  vanish'd  where  he  came ; 

•  Medea  and  Dido  were  the  two  reig^iing  opema  at 
tliii  time. 


And  lawsuits  fled  before  his  name ; 

The  old  esteem'd,  the  young  cai-ess'd  him. 

And  all  the  smiling  villag^e  bless'd  him. 

Within  his  castle's  Gothic  gate, 

Sat  Plentjr,  and  old-fashioned  State  : 

Scarce  Pnidence  could  his  botinties  stint ; — 

Such  characters  are  out  of  print.: 

O  !  would  kind  heav'n,  the  age  to  mend» 

A  new  edition  of  them  send. 

Before  our  tottering  castles  fall. 

And  swarming  nabobs  seize  on  all  ! 

Some  little  whims  he  had,  'tis  true. 
But  they  were  hannless,  and  were  fe\r ; 
He  dreaded  nought  like  alteration. 
Improvement  still  was  innovation ; 
He  said,  when  any  change  was  brewing. 
Reform  was  a  fine  name  for  ruin  ;• 
l*his  maxim  firmly  he  would  hold, 
*  That  always  musi  be  good  that's  old.* 
I'he  acts  which  dignify  the  day 
He  thought  portended  its  decay : 
And  feared  twould  show  a  falling  state. 
If  Sternhold  should  give  way  to  Tate, 
The  church's  downfall  he  predicted. 
Were  modem  tunes  not  interdicted ; 
He  scom'd  them  all,  but  crown'd  with  palm 
The  man  who  set  the  hundredth  psalm. 

Of  moderate  parts,  of  moderate  wit, 
But  parts  for  life  and  business  fit : 
Whate'er  the  theme ;  he  did  not  fjul. 
At  popery  and  the  French  to  rail ; 
Ana  started  wide,  with  fond  digression 
To  praise  the  protestant  succession. 
Of  Blackstone  he  had  read  a  part. 
And  all  Burn's  Justice  knew  by  heart. 
He  thought  man's  life  too  short  to  waste  ^ 
On  idle  things  call'd  wit  and  taste. 
In  books  that  he  ipight  lose  no  minute. 
His  very  verse  had  business  in  it 
He  ne'er  had  heard  of  bards  of  Greece, 
But  had  read  half  of  Dyer's  Fleece. 
His  sphere  of  knowledge  still  was  wider. 
His  Georgics,  *  Philips  upon  cider  :* 
He  could  produce  in  proper  place. 
Three  apt  quotations  from  the  *  Chase,'t " 
And  in  the  hall,  from  day  to  day. 
Old  Isaac  Waltoo's  Angler  lay. 

This  good  and  venerable  knight 
One  daughter  had,  his  soul's  delight : 
For  fece  no  mortal  could  resist  her. 
She  smil'd  like  Hebe's  youngest  sister  j 
Her  life,  as  lovely  as  her  face. 
Each  duty  marked  with  every  gi-ace  ; 
Her  native  sense  improv'd  by  reading. 
Her  native  sweetness  by  gooa-breeding : 
She  had  perus'd  each  choicer  sage 
Of  ancient  date,  6r  later  age ; 
But  her  best  knowledge  still  she  found 
( >n  sacred,  not  on  classic  ground ; 
'I'was  thence  her  noblest  stores  she  drew. 
And  well  she  practis'd  what  she  knew. 
Led  by  Simplicity  divine, 
She  pleas'd,  and  never  tfied  to  shine ; 

•  These  line*  were  written  many  yean  brrore  th« 
French  revolution  had  in  a  manner  realized  Sir  Gil- 
hert*s  idea  of  rrform. 

t  A  poere  hjr  Mr.  Soinenrilkv  j 
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She  gave  to  chance  each  unschool'd  feature, 
And  left  her  cause  to  sense  and  nature. 

The  sire  of  Flo  Rio,  ere  he  died. 
Decreed  fair  Cklia  Florio's  bride  j 
Bade  him  h'ls  latest  wish  attend. 
And  win  the  daughter  of  his  friend  : 
WTien  the  last  rites  to  him  were  paid, 
Hecharg'd  him  to  address  the  maid  : 
Sir  Gilbert's  heart  the  wish  approved. 
For  much  his  ancient  friend  he  iov'd. 
Six  rapid  months  like  lightning  flv. 
And  the  last  gray  was  now  thrown  by ; 
Florio  reluctant,  calls  to  mind 
The  orders  of  a  ^re  too  kmd  : 
Yet  go  he  must ;  he  must  fulfil 
The  hard  conditions  of  the  will : 
Go,  at  that  precious  hour  of  prime, 
Got,  at  that  swarming,  busthng  time, 
When  the  full  town  to  joy  invite^ 
Distracted  with  its  own  aelights ; 
When  Pleasure  pours  from  her  full  urn. 
Each  tiresome  transport  in  its  turn  j 
When  Disapation's  altars  blaze; 
And  men  run  mad  a  thousand  ways ; 
Wha^  on  his  tablets,  there  were  found 
Erajagements  for  full  six  weeks  round ; 
Mmt  leave,  with  grief  and  desperation, 
Three  packs  of  cards  of  invitation. 
And  all  the  ravishing  delights 
(XiJavish  days,  and  sleepless  nights. 
Ye  nympbis,  whom  tyrant  rower  drags 
down, 
Wtth  hand  despotic  from  the  town, 
When  Almack's  doors  wide  open  stand. 
And  ihe  gay  partner's  ofFer'd  hand 
Coorts  to  the  dance ;  when  steaming  rooms, 
Fetid  with  unguents  and  perfumes. 
Invite  you  to  the  mobs  polite 
Of  three  sure  balls  in  one  short  night ; 
Yoa  may  conceive  what  Florid  felt 
And  sympathetically  melt ; 
You  may  conceive  the  hardship  dire. 
To  lawns  and  woodlands  to  retire, 
When,  freed  from  Winter's  icy  chain, 
Glad  Nature  revels  on  the  plain ; 
When  blushing  Spring  leads  on  the  Hours, 
And  May  is  prodigal  of  flow'rs ; 
When  Fashion  warbles  thro'  the  grove. 
And  all  is  song,  and  all  is  love ; 
MfTjen  new-born  breezes  sweep  the  vale^ 
And  Health  adds  fragrance  to  the  gale. 

PART  n. 

%ix  bays  unconscious  of  their  weight, 
Sooolodg'd  him  at  Sir  Gilbert's  gate : 
Hii  trusty  Swiss,  who  flew  still  fester, 
Asooonc  d  th*  arrival  of  his  master  : 
So  loud  the  rap  which  shook  the  door, 
Tie  ball  re-echo'd  to  the  roar ; 
S»e  first  the  castle  walls  were  rear'd 
So  dread  a  sound  had  ne'er  been  heard ; 
The  din  alarm 'd  the  friehten'd  deer. 
Who  in  a  comer  slunk  tor  fear ; 
The  botler  thought  'twas  beat  of  drum. 
The  steward  swore  the  French  were  come ; 
iiag'd  with  red  poor  Florio's  face, 
%«)Qgfat  hiinself  in  Portland-place. 
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Short  joy  !  he  enter'd,  and  the  gate 
Clos'd  on  him  with  its  ponderous  weicht 

Who,  like  Sir  Gilbert,  now  was  ulest  ? 
With  mpture  he  embrac'd  his  guest. 
Fair  Celia  blush M,  and  Florio  utter'd 
Half  sentences,  or  rather  mutter'd 
Disjointed  words — as,   *  honour  !  pleasure  ! 
*  Kind  ! — vastly  good,  ma'am  ! — beyoiui 

measure  : 
Tame  expletives,  with  which  dull  feshion 
Fills  vacancies  of  sense  and  passion. 
Yet,  tho*  disciple  of  cold  art, 
Florio  soon  found  he  had  a  heart ; 
He  saw ;  and  but  that  admiration 
Hud  been  too  active,  too  like  passion ; 
Or  had  he  been  to  Ton  less  true, 
Cupid  had  shot  him  thro'  and  thro' ; 
But,  vainly  speeds  the  surest  dart. 
Where  Fashion's  mail  defends  the  heart; 
The  shaft  her  cold  repulsion  found. 
And  fell  without  the  pow'r  to  wound  : 
For  Fashion,  with  a  mother's  joy, 
Dipp'd  in  her  lake  the  darling  boy ; 
That  lake,  whose  chilling  waves  impart 
The  gifl  to  freeze  the  warmest  heart  : 
Yet  guarded  as  he  was  with  phlegm. 
With  such  delight  he  ey'd  tne  dame. 
Found  his  cold  heart  so  melt  before  her. 
And  felt  so  ready  to  adore  her  j 
That  Fashion  fear'd  her  son  would  yield. 
And  flew  to  snatch  him  from  the  field ; 
O'er  his  touch 'd  heart  her  »gis  threw. 
The  goddess  mother  strait  he  knew ; 
Her  power  he  own'd,  she  saw  and  smil'd. 
And  claim'd  the  triumph  of  her  child, 

Celia  a  table  still  supplied. 
Which  modish  luxury  might  deride  : 
A  modest  feast  the  hope  conveys. 
The  master  eats  on  other  days ; 
While  gorceous  banquets  oft  bespeak 
A  hungry  household  all  the  weelc. 
And  decent  elegance  was  there. 
And  Plenty  with  her  liberal  air. 
But  vulgar  Plenty  gave  offence. 
And  shock'd  poor  Florio's  nicer  sense. 
Patient  he  yielded  to  his  fate. 
When  good  Sir  Gilbert  pil'd  his  plate ; 
He  bow'd  submissive,  maae  no  question. 
But  that  'twas  sovereign  for  digestion  > 
l^t,  such  was  his  unlucky  whim, 
Plain  meats  would  ne'er  agree  with  him ; 
Yet  feign'd  to  praise  the  Gothic  treat. 
And,  if  he  ate  not,  seem'd  to  eat. 

In  sleep  sad  Florio  hop'd  to  find, 
'i^he  pleasures  he  had  left  behind. 
He  dreamt,  and  lo  !  to  charm  his  eyes. 
The  form  of  Weltjl*  seem'd  to  rise  ; 
Fhe  gracious  vision  wavM  his  wand, 
And  banquets  sprung  to  Florio's  hand ; 
Th'  imaginary  savours  i*ose 
In  tempting  odours  to  his  nose. 
A  bell,  not  Fancy's  felse  creation, 
(rives  joyful  *note  of  preparation  j' 
He  starts,  he  wakes,  the  bell  he  hears ; 
Alas  !  it  rings  for  morning  pray'rs. 

But  how  to  spend  next  tedious  morning. 
Was  past  his  possible  discerning  ; 

•  A  celtbiatcd  cook  and  V^Pi}'}f^^] (^ 

igi  ize     y  ^ 
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Unable  to  amuse  himself, 

»lie  tumbled  every  well-ranged  shelf; 

This  book  was  dull,  and  that  was  wise. 

And  this  was  monstrous  as  to  size,   - 

"With  eager  joy  he  gobbled  down 

"VVliate'er  related  to  the  town  ; 

Whate'er look'd  small,  whate'er  look'd  ne  w 

Half-bound,  or  stich'd  in  pink  or  blue ; 

Old  play-bills,  Astley's  last  year's  feats, 

And  opera  disputes  in  sheets. 

As  these  dear  records  meet  his  eyes^ 

Ghosts  of  departed  pleasures  rise ; 

He  lays  the  book  upon  the  shelf. 

And  leaves  the  day  to  spend  itself. 

To  cheat  the  tedious  hours,  whene'er 
He  sallied  forth  to  take  the  air. 
His  sympathetic  ponies  knew 
Which  way  thefr  lord's  affections  drew ; 
And,  every  time  he  went  abroad. 
Sought  of  themselves  the  London  road ; 
He  ask'd  each  mile  of  every  clown. 
How  far  they  reckon'd  it  to  town  ^ 
And  still  his  nimble  spirits  rise, 
"Whilst  thither  he  directs  his  eyes ; 
Hut  when  his  coursei*s  back  he  ^ides. 
The  sinking  mercury  auick  subsides. 

A  week  he  had  resolv*d  to  stay. 
But  found  a  week  in  every  day ; 
Yet  if  the  gentle  maid  was  bjj, 
Faint  pleasure  glistened  in  his  eye ; 
Whene'er  she  spoke,  attention  hung 
On  the  mild  accents  of  her  tongue ; 
But  when  no  more  the  room  she  grac'd. 
The  slight  inipression  was  effac'i 
When'cr  Sir  Gilbert's  sporting  guests 
Retail'd  old  news,  or  older  jests, 
Florio,  quite  calm,  and  debonair. 
Still  huinm'd  a  new  Italian  air ; 
He  did  not  even  feien  to  hear  'em. 
But  plmnly  show'd  he  could  not  bear  'em. 

Cklia  perceiv'd  his  secret  thoughts. 
But  like  the  vouth  with  all  his  faults ;  - 
Yet  'twas  unlike,  she  softlv  said. 
The  tales  of  love  which  she  had  read. 
Where  heroes  vow 'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  knelt; 
Nay,  'twas  unlike  the  love  she  felt ; 
Tho'  when  her  sire  the  youth  would  blame, 
Slie  clear'd  his  but  suspected  fame, 
Vcntur'd  to  hope,  with  fault'ring  tongue, 
'  He  would  reform — he  was  but  young ;' 
Confess'd  his  manners  wrong  in  part, 
•  But  then — he  had  so  good  a  heart !' 
Slie  sunk  each  fault,  each  virtue  rais'd. 
And  still  where  truth  permitted,  prais'd ; 
His  interest  farther  to  secure, 
She  pi-ais'd  his  bounty  to  the  poor ; 
For,  votary  as  he  was  of  art, 
He  had  a  kind  and  melting  heart ; 
Tho',  with  a  smile,  he  us  d  to  own 
He  had  no  time  to  feel  in  town ; 
Not  that  he  blush'd  to  show  compassion^ 
It  chaiic'd  that  year  to  be  the  fasnion. 
And  eoually  the  modish  tribe. 
To  cluDs  or  ho^itals  subscribe. 

At  length,  to  wake  ambition's  flame, 
A  letter  from  Bellario  came ; 
Announcing  the  supreme  delight, 
Preparing  for  a  certain  nijjht. 


By  Flavia  fedr,  retum'd  from  France, 

Who  took  him  captive  at  a  glance : 

The  invitations  all  were  given  ! 

Five  hundred  cards  ! — a  little  heaven ! 

A  dinner  first — ^he  would  present  him, 

And  nothing,  nothing  must  prevent  him. 

Whoever  wish'd^  noble  air, 

Must  gain  it  by  an  entree  fhcrc ; 

Of  all  the  glonesof  the  town, 

'Twas  the  first  passport  to  renown. 

Then  ridicul'd  his  rural  schemes. 

His  pastoral  shades,  an4  purling  streams ; 

Sneer'd  at  his  present  brilliant  life. 

His  polish'd  sire,  and  high-bred  wifb  ! 

Thus,  doubly  to  inflame,  he  tried. 

His  curiosity  and  prid?: 

The  youth,' with  agitated  heart, 
Prepard  directly  to  depart ; 
But,  bound  in  honour:  to  obey 
His  father,  at  no  distant  day, 
He  promh'd  soon  to  hasten  down, 
Tho'  business  call'd  him  now  to  town ; 
Then  faintly  hints  a  cold  proposal — 
But  leaves  it  to  the  knight *s  disposal — 
Stammer'd  half  words  of  love  and  duty. 
And  mutter'd  much  of— *  worth  and  beauty;' 
Something  of  *  passion*  then  he  dropt, 
*  And  hop'd  Wis  ardour* — Here  he  stopt ; 
For  some  remains  of  native  tnith 
Flush'd  in  his  face,  and  check'd  the  youth ; 
Yet  still  th'  ambiguous  suffusion. 
Might  pass  for  artless  love's  conmsion. 
The  doating  father  thought  'twas  sti*ange. 
But  fancied  men  like  times  might  change  ; 
Yet  own'd,  nor  could  he  check  his  tongue. 
It  was  not  so  when  he  was  young.  ■ 
That  was  the  reign  of  love  he  swore^ 
Whose  halcyon  days  are  now  no  more. 

In  that  blest  age,  for  honour  fam*d. 
Love  paid  the  homage  Virtue  claim 'd ; 
Not  that  insipid,  dandling;  Cupid, 
With  heart  so  hard,  and  air  so  stupid. 
Who  coldly  courts  the  charms  which  lie 
In  Affectation's  half-clos*d  eye. 
Love  then  was  honest,  genujne  pas^on. 
And  manly  gallantry  the  fashion ; 
Yet  pure  as  ardent  was  the  flame 
Excited  by  the  beauteous  dame ; 
Hope  could  subsist  on  slender  bounties. 
And  suitors  gallop'd  o'er  two  counties. 
The  ball's  fair  partner  to  behold, 
Or  humbly  hope— she  caught  no  cold. 

But  mark  how  much  Love's  annals  mend ! 
Should  Beauty's  goddess  now  descend ; 
On  some  adventure  should  she  come. 
To  grace  a  modish  drawing-room ; 
Spite  of  her  form  and  heavenly  air, 
What  beau  would  hand  her  to  her  chair  ? 
Vain  were  that  grace,  which,  to  her  son, 
Disclos'd  what  Beauty  had  not  done  : 
Vain  were  that  motion  which  betray'd. 
The  goddess  was  no  earth-bom  maid  ; 
If  noxious  Faro's  baleful  spright, 
With  rites  infernal  rul'd  the  night, 
The  group  absorbed  in  play  and  pelf, 
Venus  might  call  her  doves  herself. 

As  Florid  pass*d  the  castle-gate. 
His  spirits  seem  to  lose  their  weight ; 
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He  feasts  kts  latd3r  vacant  miod 
Wish  all  the  joys  he  hopes  to  find ; 
Vet  00  whatever  his  fonc]r  broods, 
'I1ie  form  of  Cklia  still  iotnides ; 
Whatever  other  sound  he  hears, 
Tbe  voice  of  Celia  fills  his  ears  ; 
Homc'er  his  random  thoughts  might  fly, 
Her  graces  dance  before  his  eye  ; 
Nor  was  the  obtrusive  vision  o*er, 
L'cn  when  he  reach'd  Bkllario's  door. 
The  friends  embrac'd  with  warm  delight. 
And  Flavians  praises  crown'd  the  night 

Soon  dawn'd  the  day  which  was  to  show, 
Gbd  Flo  RIO  what  was  heaven  below. 
Flavia,  admir'd  wherever  known, 
Th*  acknowledg'd  empress  of  bon-ton  ; 
O'er  Fashions  wayward  kingdom  reigns, 
Aod  holds  Bellario  in  her  chains ; 
Various  her  powers ;  a  wit  by  day, 
Bt  night  unmatch'd  for  lucky  play. 
tht  flattering,  fashionable  tribe, 
Eadi  stray  bon-mot  to  her  ascribe ; 
And  all  her  « little  senate'  own 
Sw  made  the  best  charade  in  town ; 
Her  midnight  suppers  always  drew 
Whatc'cr  was  fine,  whate'er  Mfas  new. 
Ttere  of^the  brightest  fame  you'd  see 
The  vicdm  of  a  repartee ; 
For  Slander's  priestess  still  supplies 
The  SPOTLESS  for  the  sacrifice. 
liooe  at  her  polish *d  table  sit, 
Bot  who  a.spire  to  modish  wit ; 
Tlicfitrmflage^  th*  unfeeling  jeer, 
Tbe  dvU,  grave,  ironic  sneer ; 
The  laugh,    which,  more  than  censure 

wouixls. 
Which,  more  than  argument,  confounds, 
lliere  the  f<ur  deed,  which  would  engage 
The  wonder  of  a  nobler  age, 
Wtth  unbeUeving  scorn  is  heard. 
Or  still  to  selfish  ends  refer'd ; 
If  m  the  deed  no  flaw  they  find. 
To  some  base  motive  'tis  assip'd ; 
When  Malice  longs  to  throw  her  dait. 
Bat  finds  no  vulnerable  part. 
Because  the  Virtues  all  defend. 
At  ercry  pass,  their  guarded  friend ; 
Then  bj  obe  slight  insinuation, 
Ote  scarce  perceiv'd  exaggeration ; 
%  Ridicule^  with  half  a  word, 
Can  fix  her  stigma  of— absurd ; 
Bar  care,  nor  skill,  extracts  the  dart. 
With  which  she  stabs  the  feeling  heart ; 
Her  cruel  caustics  inly  pain, 
lad  scars  indelible  remain. 

Supreme  in  wit,  supreme  in  play, 
Ikspcfdc  Flavia  all  obey  ; 
tfiaQ  were  her  natural  charms  of  fece, 
Tl  herghten'd  with  each  foreign  grace ; 
1^  vhat  subdued  Bellario's  soul 
fi^Bod  Philoscphy's  control, 
V  constant  table  was  as  fine 
hUteo  rajahs  were  to  dine ; 
She  every  day  produc'd  such  fish  as 
^hsid  gratify  toe  nice  Aficius, 
QHcafaze  what  we  think  fabulous 
rtl*  trill  of  fere  of  Heliogabalus. 
fttibll  the  natural  taste  was  cheated. 


'Twas  delug'd  in  some  sauce  one  hated. 
'Twas  s^uce  !  'twas  sweetmeat !  'twas  con- 
fection ! 
All  poignancy  !  and  all  perfection  ! 
Rich  cntrtmeta^  whose  name  none  knows. 
Ragouts,  tourtesj  tendrons,  fricandettjc, 
()*  th*  hogs  of  Epicurus*  sty  ; 
Yet  all  so  foreign  and  sp  fine, 

*  Fwas  easier  to  admire,  than  dine. 
O  !  if  the  muse  had  power  to  tell 
Each  dish,  no  muse  has  power  to  spell ! 
Great  goddess' of  the  Fi-ench  Cuuine  I 
Not  with  unhallow'd  hands  1  mean 

To  violate  thy  secret  shade. 

Which  eyes  profane  shall  ne'er  invade  ; 

No  !  of  thy  aigi>ity  supreme, 

I,  with  •  mysterious  reverence,'  deem  ! 

Or,  should  I  venture  with  rash  hand. 

The  vulgar  would  not  understand ; 

None  but  th*  initiated  know 

The  raptures  keen  thy  rites  bestow.        , 

Thus  much  to  tell  I  lawful  deem. 

Thy  works  are  never  what  they  seem  •; 

Thy  will  this  general  law  has  past. 

That  nothing  of  itself  shall  taste. 

Thy  word  this  high  decree  enacted, 

*  In  all  be  nature  counteracted  !' 

Conceive,  who  can,  the  perfect  bliss. 
For  'tis  not  given  to  all  who  guess, 
llie  rapturous  joy  Bellario  found. 
When  thus  his  ev'ry  wish  was  9rown*d, 
To  Florio,  as  the  best  of  friends,  . 
One  dish  he  secretly  commends ; 
Then  hinted,  as  a  special  favour. 
What  gave  it  that  delicious  flavour ; 
A  mystery  he  so  much  reveres. 
He  never  to  unhallow'd  ears 
Would  trust  it,  but  to  him  would  show 
How  far  true  friendship's  power  would  go. 

Florio,  tho'  dazzled  by  the/ir/^. 
With  far  inferior  transport  eat ; 
A  little  warp  his  taste  had  gain'd. 
Which,  unperceived,  till  now  remain'd , 
For,  from  nimself  he  would  conceal 
The  change  he  did  not  choose  to  feel ; 
He  almost  wish'd  he  could  be  picking 
An  unsophisticated  chicken ; 
And  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around. 
And  not  one  simple  morsel  found. 
Ogive  me,  was  his  secret  wish. 
My  charming  Celia's  plainest  dish  ! 

Thus  Nature,  struggling  for  her  rights. 
Lets  in  some  little,  casual  lights  : 
And  Love  combines  to  war  with  Fashion, 
Tho'  yet  'twas  but  an  infant  passion  ; 
The  practis'd  FLAvi/f'tried  each  art 
Of  sly  attack  to  steal  his  heart ; 
Her  forced  civilities  oppress. 
Fatiguing  thro'  mere  graciousness : 
While  many  a  gay,  inti-epid  dame, 
By  bold  assault  essay 'd  the  same. 
Fiird  with  disgust,  he  strove  to  fly 
The  artful  glance  and  fearless  eye ; 
Their  jargon  now  no  more  he  praises. 
Nor  echoes  back  their  flimsy  phrases. 
He  felt  not  Celia's  powers  of  fece, 
Till  weieh'd  against  bon-ion  grimace ; 
Nor  hal?  her  genuine  b«»Uj^^g(^ 
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'Till  with  factitious  charms  contrasted  ; 
T\\*  industnous  carpies  hover'd  round. 
Nor  peace  nor  liberty  he  found  ! 
By  force  and  flattery  circumvented. 
To  play»  reluctant,  he  consented ; 
Each  daTne  her  power  of  pleasing  tried, 
To  fix  the  novice  by  her  si^e  ; 
,  Of  pigeons  he  the  very  best, 
*  Who  >» ealth,  with  ignorance  possest 
But  Flav^a's  rhetoric  best  persuades. 
That  sybil  leads  him  to  the  shades ; 
The  fatal  leaves  around  the  room, 
Prophetic,  tell  the  approaching  dooin  ! 
Yet,  different  from  the  tale  of  old, 
It  was  the  fai^'  one  pluck'd  the  gold  ; 
Her  arts  the  pond'rous  purse  exhaust ; 
A  thousand  borrow 'd,  stak'd,  and  lost. 
Wakes  him  to  sense  and  shame  again, 
Nor  force,  nor  fraud,  could  more  obt^n. 

He  rose,  indignant,  to  attend 
The  summons  (fa  ruin'd  friend. 
Whom  keen  Bellarig's  arts  betray 
To  all  the  depths  of  desperate  play  ; 
A  thoughtless  yoiith  who  near  nim  isat. 
Was  plunder'd  of  his  whole  estate  ; 
Too  late  he  call'd  for  Florig's  aid, 
A  beggar  in  a  moment  made. 

And  now,  with  horror,  Florio  views 
The  wild  confusion  which  ensues  j 
Marks  how  the  dames,  of  late  so  fair, 
Assume  a  fierce  demoniac  air ; 
Marks  where  th'  infernal  furies  hold 
Their  or^jies  foul  o'er  heaps  of  gold ; 
And  spints  dire  appear  to  rise, 
Guarding  the  horrid  mysteries ; 
Marks  how  deforming  passions  tear 
The  bosoms  of  the  losing  fair ; 
How  looks  convulsVl,  and  haggard  faces, 
Chase  the  scar'd  Loves,  and  frighten'd 

Graces ! 
Touch'd  with  disdain,  with  honx)r  fir'd, 
Celia  !  he  murmur*d,  and  retired.    * 

That  night  no  sleep  his  eyelids  prest, 
He  thought ;  and  thought's  a  foe  to  i*est  : 
Or  if,  bj^  chahce,  he  clos'd  his  eyes. 
What  hideous  spectres  round  him  rise  ! 
Distempered  Fancy  wildly  brings 
Ihe  broken  images  of  things ; 
His  ruin'd  friend,  with  eye-ball  fixt, 
Swallowing  the  draught  Despair  had  mixt ; 
The  frantic  wife  beside  him  stands. 
With  bursting  heart,  and  wringing  hands ; 
And  every  horror  dreams  bestow. 
Of  pining  want  or  raving  wo. 

Next  mom,  to  check,  or  cherish  thought. 
His  library's  retreat  he  sought ; 
He  view 'd  each  book,  with  cold  regard. 
Of  serious  sage,  or  lighter  bard ; 
At  length,  among  the  oiotley  band. 
The  Idlkr  fell  into  his  hand  ; 
Th'  alluring  title  caught  his  eye. 
It  promis'd  cold  inanity  : 
He  read  with* rapture  and  surprise. 
And  found  'twas  pleasant,  tho'  'twas  wise : 
His  tea  grew  cold,  whilst  he,  unheedingi 
Pursu'd  this  reasonable  reading. 
He  wonder'd  at  the  change  he  found, 
Th'  elastic  spirits^  nimbly  bound ; 


Time  slipt,  without  disgust,  away, 
While  many  a  card  unanswer'd  lay : 
Three  papers,  reeking  from  the  press. 
Three  pamphlets  thin,  in  azure  dress, 
Enhemeral  literature  well  known, 
Tne  lie  and  scandal  of  the  town  ; 
Poison  of  letters,  morals,  time  ! 
Assasan  of  our  day's  fresh  prime  ! 
These,  on  his  table,  half  the  day. 
Unthought  of,  and  neglected  lay. 

Florio  had  now  full  three  hours  read. 
Hours  which  he  us'd  to  waste  in  bed ; 
His  pulse  beat  virtue's  vigorous  tone. 
The  reason  to  himself  uiiknown  ; 
And  if  he  stopped  to  seek  the  cause. 
Fair  Celia's  image  fill'd  the  pause. 

And  now,  announcM  Hellario's  name 
Had  almost  quench'd  the  new-bora  flame  : 
*  Admit  him,^  was  the  ready  word 
Which  first  escap'd  him,  not  unheard  : 
When  sudden,  to  his  mental  sight. 
Uprose  the  horrors  of  last  night ; 
►His  plunder'd  finend  before  him  stands. 
And — *  not  at  home,'  his  firm  commands* 
He  felt  the  conquest  as  a  joy 
The  first  temptation  would  destroj^. 
He  knew  next  day  that  Hymen's  hand. 
Would  tack  the  slight  and  slippery  band. 
Which,  in  loose  bondage,  would  ensnare 
Bellario  bright  and  Flavia  fair. 
Oft  had  he  promis'd  to  attend 
I'he  nuptials  of  his  happy  friend  : 
To  go— to  stay — alike  he  fears ; 
At  length  a  bolder  flight  he  dares : 
To  Celia  he  resolves  to  fly, 
And  catch  fresh  virtue  fix^m  her  eye, 
Thoughlhree  full  weeks  did  yet  I'emain, 
Ere  he  engag'd  to  come  again. 
This  plan  he  tremblingly  embrac'd, 
With  doubtful  zeal,  ^d' fluttering  haste ; 
Nor  ventur'd  he  one  card  to  read, 
Which  might  his  virtuous  scheme  impede ; 
Each  note,  he  dreaded  might  betray  him, 
Andshudder'd  lest  each  rap  should  stay  him. 

Behold  him  seated  in  his  chaise ; 
With  face  that^self  disti*ust  betrays; 
He  hazards  not  a  single  glance. 
Nor  through  the  glasses  peeps  by  chance. 
Lest  some  old  friend,  or  haunt  well  known. 
Should  melt  his  resolution  down. 
Fast  as  his  foaming  coursers  fly, 
Hyde-park  attracts  his  half-rais'd  eye ; 
He  steals  one  fearful,  conscious  look. 
Then  drops  his  eye  upon  his  book. 
I'riumphant  he  persists  to  go  j 
But  gives  one  sigh  to  Rotten-row. 
Long  as  he  view'd  Augusta's  tow'rs. 
The  sight  relax'dliiB  thinking  pow'rs ; 
In  vain  he  better  plans  revolves,  '    ^ 
While  the  soft  scene  his  soul  dissolves ;    .  • 
The  tow'rs  once  lost,  his  view  he  bends. 
Where  the  receding  smoke  ascends ; 
But  when  nor  smoke,  nor  tow'rs  arise, 
To  Chann  his  heart  or  cheat  his  eyes ; 
When  once  he  got  entirely  clear 
From  this  enfeebling  atmosphere  ; 
His  mind  was  braced,. his  spirits  light. 
His  heart  was  gay,  his  humour  bright 
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Thos  feeling,  at  his  inmost  soul» 

The  sweet  reward  of  self-ccmtrol. 

Impatient  now,  and  all  alive,    , 

He  thought  he  never  Should  arrive  i 

At  List  he  spies  Sir  (iilbert*s  trees  ; 

Now  the  near  battlements  he  sees ; 

The  gates  he  enter'd  with  delight. 

And,  self-announc'd,  embrac'd  the  knight : 

The  routh  his  joy  unfeign'd  exprest, 

Theltnight  with  joy  received  his  guest. 

And  own'd,  with  no  unwilling  tongue, 

Twas  done  like  men  when  he  was  young. 

Three  weeks  subducted,  went  to  prove, 

A  feeling  like  old-fashion'd  love. 

For  Celia,  not  a  word  she  said, 

Bat biush'd,  'celestial,  rosy  red  !* 

Her  modest  charms  transport  the  youth, 

Uftopromis'd  everlasting  truth. 

Ceiia,  in  honour  of  the  day, 
Urmsual  splendour  would  display  : 
Soch  was  the  charm  her  sweetness  gave, 
He  thought  her  wedgwood  had  been  s/ve; 
Her  taste  diffused  a  gracious  ^r. 
And  chaste  simplicity  was  there, 
Whose  secret  power,  though  silent,  great  is, 
The  loveftest  of  the  sweet  Penates. 
Ftorio,  now  present  to  the  scene, 
Whh  spirits  lig;ht,  and  gradous  mien. 
Sir  Gilbert's  port  politely  praises. 
And  carefully  avoids  French  phras^ ; 
Eadtires  the  daily  dissertation 
Ob  land-tax,  and  a  ruin*d  nation ; 
listEsis  to  many  a  tedious  t^e 
l)f  poachers,  who  deserv'd  a  jail ; 
Heard  all  the  bu»ness  of  the  quorum. 
Each  cause  and  crime  produced  before  *em  ; 
Heard  them  abuse  with  complaisance 
T^  language,  wines,  and  wits  of  France ; 
Kcr  did  he  hum  a  single  air, 
H'hilc  good  Sir  Gilbert  fill'd  his  chair. 

Abrtiad,  with  joy  and  grateful  pride. 
He  walks,  with  Ceha  by  his  side : 
A  thousand  cheerful  thoughts  arise, 
Each  rural  scene  enchants  his  eyes; 
With  transports  he  begins  to  look 
Oo  Nature's  all-instructive  book ; 
Koobiects  now  seem  mean,  or  low, 
WhacA  point  to  Him  from  whom  they  flow. 
A  berry  or  a  bud  excites 
Adnm  of  reasoning  which  delights. 
Which  ^ite  of  sceptic  ebullitions, 
fnrfcs  atheists  not  the  best  logicians. 
A  tree,  a  brook,  a  blade  of  grass, 
^Rsts  reflections  as  they  pass, 
BflFTorio,  with  a  sigh,  contest 
Tkiioiplest  pleasures  are  the  best ! 
Beftffio's  systems  sink  in  air. 


He  feels  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair. 
As  pious  Ceha  raised  the  theme 
To  holy  faith  and  love  supreme ; 
Enlighten'd  Elorio  leam'd  to  trace 
In  Nature's  Ciod  the  God  of  grace. 

In  wisdom  as  the  convert  grew. 
The  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flew. 
When  call'd  to  dress,  that  Titus  wore 
A  wig  the  alter'd  Florio  swore ; 
Or  else,  in  estimating  time. 
He  ne'er  had  mark'd  it  as  a  crime. 
That  he  had  lost  but  one  day's  blessing. 
When  we  so  many  lose,  by  dresMng. 

The  rest,  suffice  it  now  to  say. 
Was  finished  in  the  usual  way. 
Cupid,  impatient  for  his  hour, 
Revil'd  slow  Tl^emis'  tedious  pKJwer, 
Whose  parchment  legends,  singing,  sealing. 
Are  cruel  forms  fhr  Love  to  deal  in. 

At  length,  to  Florio's  eager  eyes. 
Behold  the  day  of  bliss  arise  ! 
The  golden  sun  illumes  the  globe. 
The  burning  torch,  the  saflron  robe. 
Just  as  of  old,  glad  Hymen  wears. 
And  Cupid,  as  of  old,  appears 
In  Hymen's  train  ;  so  strange  the  case 
They  hardly  knew  each  other's  face ; 
Yet  Doth  confess'd  with  glowing  heart 
They  never  were  design'd  to  part  ; 
Quoth  Hymen,  sure  you're  strangely  slighted 
At  weddmgs  not  to  Ge  invited ; 
The  reason's  clear  enough,  quoth  Cupid, 
Mv  company  is  thought  but  stupid, 
Vvhere  Plutus  is  the  favourite  guest. 
For  he  and  1  scarce  speak  at  best. 

The  self-same  sun  which  joins  the  twain 
Sees  Flavia  sevcr'd  from  her  swain ; 
Bellario  sues  for  a  divorce. 
And  both  pursue  their  sep'rate  course. 

Oh  wedded  love  !  thy  bliss  how  rare  ! 
And  yet  the  ill-assorted  pair ; 
rhe  pair  who  choose  at  Fashion's  voice,  " 
Or  dra^  the  chain  of  venal  choice ; 
Have  little  cause  to  curse  the  state. 
Who  make^  should  never  blame  their  fate; 
Such  flimsy  ties,  say  where's  the  wonder. 
If  Doctors  Commons  snap  asunder. 

In  either  case,  'tfs  still  the  wife. 
Gives  cast  and  colour  to  the  life. 
Florio  escap'd  from  Fashion's  School 
His  heart  and  conduct  learns  to  rule ; 
Conscience  his  useful  life  approves  ; 
He  serves  his  God,  his  country  loves ; 
Reveres  her  lav/s,  protects  her  rights. 
And,  for  her  interests,  pleads  or  fights ; 
Reviews  with  scorn  his  former  life. 
And,  for  his  rescue,  thanks  his  wife. 
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^  THE  SLAVE  TRADE: 

A  POEM. 

— — O  great  design  ! 
Te  ions  of  mercy !  O  complete  year  work; ; 
Wreocb  from  Oppression's  band  the  iron  rod, 
Ajid  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  tbejr  give. 

Thompson*!  "  Uherty:* 


If  Heaven  has  into  being  deign'd  to  call 
Thy  light,  O  liberty  !  to  shine  on  all ; 
Bright  intellectual  sun  !  why  does  thy  ray 
To  earth  distribute  only  partial  day  ? 
Since  no  resisting  cause  irom  spirit  flows 
Thy  universal  presence  to  oppose ; 
No  obstacles  by  Katui-e^s  hand  imprest. 
Thy  subtle  and  ethereal  beams  arrest ; 
Not  sway'd  by  Matter  is  thy  course  benign, 
Or  more  direct  or  more  obhque  to  shine  ; 
Nor  Motion's  laws  can  speed  thy  active 

course  [force ; 

Npr  strong  Repulsion's  pow'rs  obstruct  thy 
Since  there  is  no  convexity  in  mind^ 
Wh^'  are  thy  genial  beams  to  parts  confin'd? 
While  the  chill  north  with  thy  bright  ray  is 

blest,  [vest? 

Why  should  fell  darkness  half  the  south  in- 
Was  it  decreed, fair  Freedom  !  at  thy  birth. 
That  thou  should'st  ne'er  irradiate  a// the 

eaith  ? 
While  Britain  basks  in  thy  fiill  blaze  of  light, 
Why  lies  sad  Afric  quench'd  in  total  night  ? 

Thee  only,  «od<rr  goddess  !  I  attest, 
In  smiles  chastis'd,  and  decent  graces  drest. 
To  thee  alone  pure  daughter  of  the  skies, 
I'he  hallow  *d  incense  ofthe  bard  should  rise ! 
Not  that  mad  liberty,  in  whose  wild  prmse 
Too  oft  he  trims  his  prostituted  bays ; 
Not  that  unlicens'd  monster  ofthe  crowd, 
Whose  roar  terrific  bursts  in  peals  so  loud. 
Deaf 'ning  the  ear  of  Peace ;  fierce  Faction's 

tool, 
Of  rash  Sedition  bom,  and  mad  Misrule  ; 
Whose  stubborn  mouth,  rejecting  Reason's 

reign. 
No  strength  can  govern,  and  no  skill  re- 
strain ) 
Whose  magic  cries  the  frantic  vulgar  draw 
To  spurn  at  Order,  and  to  outrage  Law  ; 
To  tread  on  grave  Authority  and  Pow'r, 
And  shake  the  work  of  ages  in  an  hour : 
Convuls'd   her  voice,    and  pestilent  her 

breath, 
She  raves  of  mercy,  while  she  deals  out 

death  : 
Each  blast  is  fate ;  she  darts  from  either 

hand 
Red  conflagration  o'ei*  the  astonish'd  land  ; 
Clamouring  for  peace,   she    rends  the  air 

with  nijjse. 
And  to  reform  a  part,  the  whole  destroys. 
Reviles  oppression  only  to  oppress. 
And,  in  the  act  of  murder,  breathes  redress. 
Such  have  we  seen  on  Freedom'i  genuine 

coast, 


Bellowing  for  blessings  which  were  never 

lost. 
'Tis  past,  and  Reason  rnles  the  Jpcid  hour. 
And  beauteousORDKR  reassumes  his  power: 
Lord  of  the  bright  ascendant  may  he  reign. 
Till  perfect  Peace  eternal  sway  maintain  !* 
O,  plaintive  Southenie  If  whose  impas- 

sion'd  page 
Can  melt  the  soul  to  grief,  or  rouse  to  rage! 
Now,  when  congenial  themes  engage  the 

Muse, 
She  bums  to  emulate  thy  generous  views ; 
Her  failing  efforts  mock  her  fond^desires, 
She  shares  thy  feelings,  not  partakes  thy 

fires. 
Strange  pow'r  of  song  the  strain  that  warms 

th^  heart 
Seems  the  same  inspiration  to  impart ; 
Touch'd  by  th*  extrinac  energy  alone. 
We  think  the  fiame  which  melts  us  is  our 

own  : 
Deceiv'd,  for  genius  we  mistake  delight, 
Charm'd  as  we  read,  we  fancy  we  can  wnt;e. 
Though  not  to  me,  sweet  bai*d,  thy  powr'a 

belong. 
The  cause  I  plead  shall  sanctify  my  song. 
The  Muse  awakes  no  artificial  fire. 
For  Truth  rejects  what  Fancy  would  in- 
spire : 
Here  Art  would  weave  her  gayest  flow'rs  in 

vain, 
The  bright  invention  Nature  would  disdain. 
For  no  ftctitious  ills  these  numbers  flow. 
But  living  anguish,  and  substantial  wo ; 
No  individual  griefs  my  bosom  melt, 
For  millions  feel  what  Oronokofelt : 
Fir'd  by  no  single  wi-ongs,  the  countless  host 
I  mourn,  by  rapine  dragg'd  from  Afrit's 

coast 
Perish  th*  illiberal  thought  which  would 

debase 
I'he  native  genius  ofthe  sable  ra<5e  ! 
Perish  the  proud  philosophy,  which  sought 
To  i-ob  them  of  the  pow'rs  of  equal  thought! 
Does  then  th*  immortal  principle  within 
Change  with  the  casual  colour  of  a  skin  ? 
Does  Matter  govern  Spirit  ?  or  is  mind 
Degraded  by  the  form  to  which  'tis  join'd  ? 
ISo  :  they  have  heads  to  think,  and  hearts 

to  feel. 
And  souls  to  act,  with  firm,  though  erring 

zeal ;  ' 

For  they  have  keen  affections,  kind  desires, 

*  Allading  to  the  riots  of  London  in  tb«  year  1780* 
t  Author  ofthe  tragedy  of  Oronoko. 
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Lofe  straog  as  death,  and  active  patriot 
fires; 

All  the  rude  energy,  the  fervid  flame,     . 

Uf  high-soul'd    pas^on,    and    ingenuous 
shame: 

Strong,  but  luxuriant  virtues  boldly  shoot 

From  the  wild  vigour  of  a  savage  root. 
Nor  weak  their  sense  of  honour's  proud 
control, 

For  pride  is  virtue  in  a  Pagan  soul ; 

A  sense  of  worth,  a  conscience  of  desert, 

A  high,  unbroken  haughtiness  of  heart ; 

That  stlf-same  stuff  which  erst  proud  em- 
pires sway'd. 

Of  which  the  conquerors  of  the  world  were 
made. 

Capricious  fete  of  men !  that  very  pride 

In  Afric  scour^'d,  in  Rome  wasdeify*d. 
No  muse,  O  Quashi  !*  shall  thy  deeds  re- 
late, 

No  statue  snatch  thee  from  oblivious  fete ! 

Forthw  wast  bom  where  never  gentle  Muse 

Oq  valour's  grave  the  flow'rs  of  Genius 
strews; 

And  thou  wast  bom  where  no  recording:  page 

PWu  the  fair  deed  from  Time's  devouring 

Had  Fortune  plac'd  thee  on  some  happier 

coast, 
^^TiereyioA't'cf  Pacjans  souls  heroic  boast, 
Toth<^e  who  sought'st  a  voluntary  grave, 
Jh'  injur*d  honours  of  thy  name  to  save, 
WTiTse  generous  arm  thy  barbarous  master 

spai-'d 
Akara  had  smok*d,  and  temples  had  been 

TW'd. 

Whene'er  to  A  fric's  shores  I  turn  mj  eyes, 
Horrors  of  deepest,  deadliest  guilt  anse '; 
Isce,  by  more  than  Fancy's  mirror  shown, 
|K burning  village, and  the  blazing  town  : 
Sa  the  dire  victim  torn  fi-om  social  life, 
fhe  shriekine  babe,  the  agonizing  wife  ! 
Sk,  wretch  forlorn  !  is  dragged  by  hostile 

hands, 
TodistOTt  tyrants  sold,  in  distant  lands  ! 
I^sraitten  miseries,  and  successive  chains, 
J]tt  sole  sad  heritage  her  child  obtains  ! 
ten  this  last  wretched  boon  their  foes  deny, 

*I(  B  •  point  of  bonoor  anong  negroes  of  a  high 
9"kt*  «e  niber  than  to  suffer  their  glouy  skin  lo 
^  tke  asrk  of  the  whip.  Quashi  had  komebow  olTen- 
*^  *■  Barter,  a  young  planter  with  whom  he  kail  been 
kri«f  IB  the  endearing  intimaey  of  a  play-rrllow.  His 
"^imkai  keen  faithrul;  his  attachment  afliretionate. 
^■Mcr  Rsolrcd  to  punish  him,  and  pursued  him  for 
^■parpose.  In  trying  to  escape  Quashi  stumbled  and 
^i'  tbeaaster  fell  upon  him :  thrr  wrestled  kmg  with 
^*A1  Tieiory;  at  length  Quashi  got  uppermost,  and 
wa(lQBly  seated  on  his  masier*s  breast,  he  secured 
^kpvithone  hand,  and  with  ihe  other  drew  a  sharp 
■%»kfa  laid,  *  matter,  I  have  been  bred  op  with  you 
^sckiU;  I  loved  you  as  myself;  in  return,  you  have 
•■fcaatd  ae  to  a  punishment  of  which  I  must  ever 
••ioraeihe  marks— thus  only  I  ran  avoid  them  ;*  so 
^jkckedrew  the  knife  with  all  his  strength  across  his 
;  tad  fell  down  dead,  without  a  groan,  on  his 
►  hniy.— JtaiMttK^*  Essay  an  the  Treatment  qf 


To  weep  together,  or  together  die. 
By  felon  hands,  by  one  relentless  stroke, 
See  the  fond  links  of  feeling  Nature  bi*oke  ! 
The  fibres  twisting  round  a  parent's  heart, 
Tom  from  their  grasp,  and  bleeding  as  they 
part 
Hold  !  murderersy  hold  !  nor  aggravate 
distress;    ' 
Respect  the  passions  you  yourselves  possess, 
Ev'n  you,  of  ruffian  heart,  and  ruthless  hand. 
Love  your  own  offspring,  love  your  native 

land : 
Ev'n  you,  with  fond  impatient  feelings  bum. 
Though  iree  as  air,  though  certain  ofreturo. 
Then,  if  to  you  who  voluntary  roam. 
So  dear  the  memory  of  your  distant  home, 
O  think  how  absence  the  lov'd  scene  endears 
To  him  whose  fDod  is  groans,  whose  drink  is 

tears ; 
Think  on   the  wretch  whose  aggravated 

pains 
To  exile  misery  adds,  to  misery  chains. 
If  warm  your  heart,  to  British  feelings  true. 
As  dear  nis  land  to  him  as  yours  to  you ; 
And  Liberty,  in  you  a  hallow 'd  flame. 
Burns,  unextinguish'd  in  his  breast  the  same. 
Then  leave  him  holy  Freedom's  cheering 

smile. 
The  heav'n-taught  fondness  for  the  parent 

soil; 
Revere  affections  mingled  with  our  frame. 
In  everv  nature,  ever}'  clime  the  same ; 
In  all,  tnese  feelings  equal  sway  maintain ; 
In  all  the  love  of  Home  and  Freedom  reign; 
And  i'empe's  vale,  and  parch'd  Angola's 

sand, 
One  equal  fondness  of  their  son's  command. 
Th'  unconquer'd  savage  laughs  at  pain  and 

toil. 
Basking  in  Freedom's  beams  which  gild  his 
native  soil. 
Does  thirst  of  empire,  does  desire  of  fame, 
(For  these  are  specious  crimes)  our  rage  in- 
flame ? 
No  :  sordUl  lust  of  gold  their  fate  controls, 
The  basest  appetite  of  basest  souls ; 
Gold,  belter  gain'd  by  what  their  ripening 

sky. 
Their  fertile  fields,  .their  arts,*  and  mines 
supply. 
What  wrongs,  what  injuries  docs   Op- 
pression plead, ' 
To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  ? 
What  strange  offence,  what  aggravated  sin? 
They  stand  convicted — of  a  darker  skin  ! 
Barbarians,  holdi    th'   opprobrious   com- 
merce spare, 
Respect  his  sacred  image  which  they  bear. 
Though  dark  and  savage,  ignorant  and  blind. 
They  claim  the  common  privilege  of  kind  ; 
Let  malice  strip  them  of  each  other  plea, 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be 

free. 
Insulted  Reason  loaths  the  inverted  trade — 

*  Besides  many  valuable  prodoetions  of  the  soil,  eloib* 
and  earpet«  of  exquisite  manofteture  are  brought  from 

lihccoasiorouinra.  UQ^Wze6  byGoOglC 
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Loalhes^as  she  views  the  human  purchase 

made ; 
The  outragM  goddess,  with  abhorrent  eyes, 
Sees  MAN  the  traffic,  souls  the  merchan- 
dise !  [judging  eye, 
Man,  "whom   fair  Commerce  taught  with 
And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy. 
Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold. 
Degraded  man  himself,  trucked,  bartered, 

sold; 
Of  evVy  native  privilege  bereft, 
Yet  cui-s'd  with  ev*py  wounded  feeling  left. 
Hai-d  lot !  each  brutal  suflfring  to  sustain. 
Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  humaiupain. 
Plead  not,  in  reason's  palpable  abuse, 
'I'heir  sense  of  feeling*  callous  and  obtuse: 
From  heads  to  hearts  lies  Nature's  plain  ap- 
peal, 
Though  few  can  reason,  all  mankind  can 
feeh  [shame, 

Thoui^h  wit  may  boast  a  livelier  dread  of 
A'loftier  sense  ot  long  refinement  claim  ; 
I'hough  polish 'd  manners  may  fresh  wants 

invent. 
And  nice  distinctions  nicer  souls  torment ; 
I'hough  these  on  finer  spirits  heavier  fall. 
Yet  natural  evils  are  the  same  to  all. 
Tho*  wounds  there  are  which  reason's  force 

may  heal^ 
There  needs  no  logic  sure  to  make  us  feel. 
The  nen'e,  howe'er  untutor'd,  can  sustain 
A  sharp  unutterable  sense  of  pain ; 
As  exquisitely  fashion'd  in  a  slave. 
As  where  unequal  fate  a  sceptre  gave. 
Sense  is  as  keen  where  Gambia's  waters 

glide. 
As  where  proud  Tiber  rolls  his  classic  tide, 
'i'hough  verse  or  rhetoric  point  the  feeling 

line,' 
They  do  not  whet  sensation,  but  define. 
Did  ever  wretch  less  fell  the  galling  chain. 
When  Zenoprov'd  there  was  no  ill  in  pain  ? 
In  vain  the  saee  to  smooth  its  horror  tries ; 
Spartans  and  Helots  see  with  different  eyes; 
Their  miseries  philosophic  quirks  deride. 
Slaves  groan  in  pangs  disowned  by  stoic 
pride. 
When  the  fierce  Sun  darts  vertical  his 
beams. 
And  thirst  and  hunger  mix  their  wild  ex 

tremes  j 
W^hen  the  sharp  ironf  wounds  his  inmost 

soul. 
And  his  strain'd  eyes  in  burning  anguish  roll ; 
Will  the  parch *d  negix)  own,  ei-e  he  expire. 
No  pain  in  hunger,  and  no  heat  in  fire  ? 

For  him,  when  agony  his  frame  destroys, 
What  hope  of  present  fame  or  future  joys  ? 


*  Nothing  is  more;  frequmt  than  this  eruel  and  stupid 
arirument,  that  they  do  nut  ftvl  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
them  at  Kurupeans  would  do. 

tThis  is  not  said  fig^oratively.  The  waiter  ot  these 
lines  bai  seen  a  complete  set  of  chains,  fitted  to  evcrj- 
separate  limb  ofthese  unhap  j>}',  innocent  men ;  together 
with  instruments  for  wrenchingf  open  the  jaws,  contri* 
ved  with  such  ingenious  cruelly  as  would  gratify  the 
tender  mercies  ur  an  inquisitor. 


For  that  have  heroes  shortened  nature's  date^ 
For  this  have  maityrs  gladly  met  their  fate ' 
But  him  forlorn,  no  hero's  pride  sustains. 
No  martyr's  blissful  vision  soothe  his  pauis  ; 
Sullen,  he  mingles  with  his  kindred  dust. 
For  he  has  leani'd  to  dread  the  Christian's 

trust; 
To  him  what  mercy  can  that  God  display. 
Whose  servants  mui-der,  and  whose  sons  be- 
tray? 
Savage  !  thy  Venial  error  I  deplore. 
They  are  not  Christians  who  infest  thy 
shoi*e. 
O  thou  sad  spirit,  whose  preposterous 
yoke 
The  great  deliverer  Death,  at  length  has 

broke, 
Released  from  misery,  and  escap'd  from  care, 
G.o,  meet  that  meroy  man  deny'd  thee  here, 
in  thy  dark  home,  sfre  i-etuge  of  th*  o^ 

pi-ess'd. 
The  wicked  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest. 
And,  if  some  notions,  vague  and  undefined. 
Of  future  terrors  have  assail'd  thy  mind  j 
If  such  thy  masters  have  presum  d  to  teach. 
As  terrors  only  they  are  prone  to  preach ; 
(For  should  they  paint  eternal   Mercy's 
reign,  [tivc's  chain  ?) 

Where  were  th*  oppressor's  rod,  the  cajj- 
If,  then,  thy  troubled  soul  has  learn'd  to 

dread 
The  dark  unknown  thy  trembling  footsteps 
tread ;  [pena ; 

On  Him,  who  made  thee  what  thou  art,  de- 
He^  who  withholds  the  means,  accepts  the 
end.  [blame ; 

Thy  mental  night  thy  Saviour  will  not 
He  die'd  for  those  who  never  heard  his 

name. 
Not  thine  the  reckoning  dire  of  Light 
abus'd,  [us'd ; 

Knowledge  disgrac'd,  and  Liberty  mis- 
On  thee  no  awful  judge  incens'd  shall  sit 
For  parts  perverted,  and  dishonour'd  wit. 
Where  ignorance  may  be  fcmnd  the  safest 

plea. 
How  many  learn'd  and  wise  shall  envy  thee  I 
And  thou,  white  savage  !  whether  lust 
of  gold 
Or  lust  of  conquest  rule  thee  uncontroll'd  ! 
Hero,  or  robber ! — by  whatever  name 
Thou  plead  thy  impious  claim  to  wealth  or 

fame ;  . 

Whether  inferior  mischiefs  be  thy  boaM^ 
A  tyi-ant  trader  rifling  Congo's  coast  j 
Or  bolder  carnage  track  thy  crimson  way. 
Kings  dispossess'd,  and  provinces  thy  prey ; 
Whether  thou  pant  to  tame  earth's  distant 

bound ; 

All  Cortcz  murder'd,  all  Columbus  found ; 
O'er  plunder'd  realms  to  reign,  detested 

lord. 
Make  millions  w?^tched,  and  thyself  ab- 

horr*d  :— 
Whether  Cartouche  in  forests  break  the  law. 
Or  bolder  Cesar  keep  the  world  in  awe ; 
In  Ueason's  eye,  in  Wiisdom's  fair  account. 
Your  snm  of  glory  boasts  a  like  amount ; 
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The  means  may  differ,  but  the  end's  tlie 
same; 

Conquest  is  pillage  with  a  nobler  name. 

Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  bltssings  less, 

Or  ^nks  the  stock  of  general  happiness,  ^ 

Tbo*  erring  fcune  may  grace;  tho*  false  re- 
nown 

Ifis  li%  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown ; 

Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause ; 

And  God  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 
Had  those  advent'i*ous  spirits  who  explore 

Thro'  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  far- 
sought  shore ; 

Whether  of  wealUi  insatiate,  or  of  pow'r, 

Cooquerors  who  waste,  <5r  rufiian*s  who  de- 
vour :  [mind, 

Had  these  possess'd,  O  Cook  !  thy  gentle 

Thy  knrc  of  arts,  thy  love  of  human  kind  ; 

Had  these  pun^ied  thy  mild  and  hberal 
plan, 

DiscovKRi£s  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man  ! 

Then,  bless'd   Philanthropy  !    thy    social 
hands,  [bands; 

Had  link'd  dissevered  worlds  in  brothers* 

Careless,  if  colour,  or  of  clime  divide ; 

Then  lov'd  and  loving,  man  had  liv*d  and 
died. 

Then  with  pepiicious  skill  we  had  not  known 

Tobcii^  their  vices  back  and  leave  our  own. 
The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  Glo- 
ry's shrine,  [thine ; 

Fir  empires  fbuhded,  peaceful  Penn  !  are 

No  bkiod-stain'd  laurels  crown'd  thy  virtu- 
ous toil,  [eaiTi'd  soil ; 

No  ihoghter'd  natives  drenched  thy  fair- 

Sfil  thy  meek  spirit  m  thy  flock*  survives. 


And  breathes  her  spirit  o'er  th'  enlightened 

few,  [steals. 

From  soul  to  soul  the  spreading  inttuence 
Till  every  breast  the  soft  contagion  feels. 
She  speeds,  exulting,  to  the  burning  shore. 
With  the  best  message  angel  ever  bore ; 
Hark  !  'tis  the  note  which  spoke  a  Savioui-'s 

birth  ! 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth  ! 
She  vindicates  the  pow'r  in  Heaven  ador*d. 
She  stills  the  clank  of  chains,  and  sheathes 

the  sword ;  [hands 

She  cheers  the  mourner,  and  with  soothing 
From  bursting  hearts  unbinds  th'  oppressor's 

bands ; 
Restores  the  lustre  of  the  Christian  name, 
And  clears  the  foulest  blot  that  dimm*d  its 

fame. 
As  the  mild  spirit  hovers  o'er  the  coast, 
A  fresher  hue  their  wither 'd  landscapes 

boast; 
Her  healing  smiles  the  ruin*d  scenes  repair. 
And  blastea  Nature  wears  a  joyous  air; 
While  she  pixx^laims  thro'  all  their  spicy 

groves,  [your  loves» 

*  Henceforth  your  fruits,  your  labours,  and 

*  All  that  your  sires  possess'd,  or  you  have 

sown,  [own.* 

*  Sacred  from  plunder — all  is  now   your 

And  now,   her  high  commission  from 

above, 
Stamp'd  with  the  holy  characters  of  love. 
The  meek-ey*d  spirit  waving  in  her  han<C 
Breathes  manumission  o^er  the  rescu'd  land; 
She  tears  the  banner  stain'd  with  blood  and 

teal's. 


Coosiscent  ^U,  their  doctrines  rule  iheu*  ^nd  Liberty  !  thy  shining  standard  rears ! 


lives; 

Thy  followers  only  have  -effac'd  the  shame, 
loKzib'd   by  Slavery  on  the  Christian 
Dame.  .  [reigns, 

Shall  Britain,  where  the  soul  of  freedom 
Forge  chains  for  others  she  herself  disdains? 
For^  it.  Heaven  !  O  let  the  nations  know 
The  liberty  she  loves,  she  will  bestow ; 
Not  to  herself  the  glorious  gift  confin'd. 
She  ^)reads  the  blesaiDg  wide  as  human 
kind;  ^  [place, 

Afid,  scorning  narrow  "tiews  of  time  and 
Bids  all  be  free  in  earth's  extended  space. 
What  page  of  human  annals  can  record 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restor'd  ? 
Omay  that  g«l-hke  deed,  that  s^iining'page, 
Redeem  our  fame,  and  consecrate  our  age ! 
Aod  let  this  glory  mark  our  favoured  shore, 
To  curb  False  Freedom  and  the  True  re- 
store. 
Aad  see,  the  cherub  Mercy  from  above, 
Descending  softly,  quits  the  sphere  of  love  ! 
OttBiitain's  isle  she  sheds  her  heavenly  dew; 
"TW  <)aakera  have  eouuieipated   all  tlieir  slavei 
t  AiDCxicft. 


As  ihe  bright  ensign's  glory  she  displays. 
See  pale  Oppression  faints  beneath  the 

blaze ! 
The  giant  dies  !  no  more  his  frown  appals, 
The  chain,  untouch'd  drops  off ;  the  fetter 

falls.. 
Astonish'd  Echo  tells  the  vocal  shore. 
Oppression's  fall'n,  and  Slavery  is  no  more  !  ' 
The  dusky  myriads  crowd  the  sultry  plain. 
All  hail  that  Mercy,  long  invuk'd  m  vain. 
Victorious  Pow'r  !  she  bui-sts  their  two-fold 

bands. 
And  Faith  and  Freedom  spring  from  Bri- 
tain's hands. 
And  Thou  !  great  source  of  Nature  and 

of  Grace,  [race; 

Who  of  one^  blood  didst  form  the  human 
Look  down  in  mercy  in  thy  chosen  time,     ' 
With  equal  eye  on  Afric's  sufF'ring  clime : 
Disperse  her  shades  of  intellectual  night, 
Repeat   thy  high  behest — Let  there   be 

Light !  SJ^^* 

Bring  each  benighted  soul,  great  God,  to 
Aud  with  thy  wide  salvation  make  them 

free! 
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DAN  AND  JANE: 

OR  FAITH  AJ^D  WORKS.^-A  TALE. 


Good  Dan  and  Jane  were  man  and  wife, 
And  liv'd  a  loving  kind  of  life ; 
One  point,  however,  they  disputed. 
And  each  by  turns  his  mate  confuted. 
*Twa8  Faith  and  Works— this  knotty  ques- 
tion 
They  found  not  easy  of  digestion. 
While  Dan  alone  for  faith  contended, 
Jane  equally  good  works  defended. 

*  They  are  not  Christians  sure,  but  Turks, 
Who  build  on  faith  and  scoff  at  works,' 
Quoth  Jane— while  eager  Di^i  reply *d, 

« ^Y  none  but  heathens  faith's  deny  d. 

*  rll  tell  you  wife,'  at  length  quoth  Dan, 

*  A  story  of  a  right  good  man. 

A  patriarch  sage,  ot  ancient  days, 
A  man  of  faith,  whom  all  must  praise. 
In  his  own  country  he  possesa'd, 
Whate'er  can  make  a  wise  man  blest ; 
His  was  the  flock,  the  field,  the  spiing, 
In  short,  a  little  rural  king. 
Yet,  pleas'd,  he  (juits  his  native  land, 
By  faith  in  the  divine  command, 
(yod  bade  him  go ;  and  he,  content. 
Went  forth,  not  knowing  where  he  went. 
He  ti-usted  in  the  promise  made. 
And,  undisputing  strait  obey'd. 
I'he  heavenly  word  he  did  not  doubt. 
But  prov'd  his  faith  by  going  out. 

Jane  answered,  with  some  little  pride — 
'  I've  an  example  on  my  side  ; 
And  tho'  my  tale  be  somewhat  longer, 
I  trust  you'll  find  it  vastly  stronger. 
I'll  tell  you,  Daniel,  of  a  man, 
l*he  hoUest  since  the  world  began  : 
Who  now  God's  favour  isreceiving. 
For  prompt  obeying ^  not  believing, 
l)ne  only  son  this  man  posscst. 
In  whom  his  righteous  age  was  blest ; 
And  more  to  mark  the  grace  of  heaven. 
This  son  by  miracle  was  given. 
And  from  this  child  the  word  divine 
Had  promis'd  an  illustiious  line. 
When  lo  !  at  once  a  voice  he  hears, 
Which  sounds  like  thunder  in  his  ears. 


God  says — Go  sacrifice  thy  son  ! 
—  This  moment.  Lord,  it  shall  be  done. 
He  goes,  and  instantly  prepares, 
1*0  slay  the  child  of  many  prayers. 
Now  here  you  see  the  grand  expedience. 
Of  worka,  of  actual  sound  obedience* 
This  was  not  faith,  but  act  and  deed,  • 
The  Lord  commands — ^the  child  shall  bleed. 
Thus  Abraham  acted,'  Jenny  ciied ; 

*  Thus  Abraham  trusted,*  Dan  replied, 

*  Abraham,'  quoth  Jane,  « why  that's  my 

man  !' 

*  No,  Abraham's  him  I  mean,*  says  Dan. 

*  He  stands  a  monument  of  faith  ;' — 

*  No,  'tis  for  works  the  Scripture  saith.' 

*  *Tis  for  his  faith  that  1  defend  him  ;' 

*  'Tis  for  obedience  I  commend  hino.' 

Thus  he — thus  she — both  warmly  feel. 
And  lose  their  tempenin  their  zeal ; 
Too  quick  each  other's  choice  to  blame. 
They  did  not  see  each  meant  the  same. 

*  At  length,  good  wife,*  said  honest  Dan, 
'  We'i-e  talking  of  the  self-same  man. 
The  works  you  praise  1  own  indeed. 
Grow  from  that  faith  fDr  which  I  plead  ; 
And  Abraham,  whom  for  faith  I  quote^ 
For  works  deserves  especial  note : 

'Tis  not  enough  of  faith  to  talk, 
A  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk  : 
Our  doctrines  are  at  last  the  same. 
They  only  differ  in  the  name  : 
The  faith  I  fight  for,  is  the  root ; 
The  works  you  value,  are  the  fruit ; 
How  shall  you  know  my  creed's  sincere. 
Unless  in  works  my  faith  appear  ? 
How  shall  1  know  a  tree's  alive. 
Unless  1  see  it  bear  and  thrive  ? 
Your  works  not  growing  on  my  root. 
Would  prove  they  were  not  genuine  fruit. 
If  faith  produce  no  works,  I  see. 
That  faith  is  not  a  living  tree. 
Thus  faith  and  works  together  grow. 
No  separate  life  they  e'er  can  know  ; 
Tiiey're  soul  and  body,  hand  and  heart. 
What  God  hath  join'd  let  no  man  part ' 


AN  HEROIC  EPISTLE 

TO  MISS  SALLY  HORJ\r£,^AGED  THREE  YEARS, 

^  YOONGXST  DArOHTER  OF  OR.  BORVX,  tATE  BIIHOF  OF  NORWICH. 

Written  <m  the  blank  leaves  of  *'  Mother  Bunches  Tales;**  and  showing  the  superiority  of  these 

histories  to  most  others. 


To  thee,  fair  creature,  Sally  Horne, 

And  sure  a  f^rer  ne'er  was  bom ; 

A  grave  biographer  I  send. 

By  Newberry  in  the  church-yard  penn'd ; 


(Or  if  to  truth  my  phrase  I  stinted, 
Hy  Newberry  in  tne  church-yard  printed;) 
Might  Mother  Bunch — a  worthier >age» 
Ne^r  fill'd,  I  ween  thVliistoric  page  ; 
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For  the,  of  kin^  and  queens  can  prate. 
As  £ast  as  patriotic  Katk  ;• 
Nor  vents  like  her,  her  idle  spleen, 
Merely  because  'tis  king  or  queen. 
Kate,  who  each  subject  niukes  a  slave. 
Would  make  each  potentate  a  knave ; 
Though  Britons  can  the  converse  prove, 
A  king  who  reigns  and  rules  by  love. 
While  Mother  Bunch's  honest  story, 
Uuaw'd  by  whig,  unwarp'd  by  tory  ; 
Paints  savereigns  with  impartial  pen. 
Some  good,  some  bad,  like  other  men. 

Oh,  there  are  few  such  books  as  these, 
Which  only  mean  to  teach  or  please ; 
Read  Mother  Bunch,  then,charming  Sally, 
Her  writings,  with  your  taste  will  tally. 
No  pride  of  learning  she  displays. 
Nor  reads  one  word  an  hundred  ways ; 
To  please  the  young  she  lays  before  'em 
A  simple  tale,  'sans  variorum  ; 
With  notes  and  mareias  unperplext. 
And  comments  which  confuse  the  text. 
No  double  senses  interfere 
To  puzzle  what  before  was  clear. 
Here  no  mistaken  dates  deceive  ye. 
Which  oft  occur  from  Hume  toLivY. 
&r  dates,  more  safe  and  more  sublime,' 
Sdzc  the  broad  phrase — *  Once  on  a  time* 

Then  Mother  Bunch  is  no  misleader 
In  dting  authors  who  precede  her ; 
Unlike  our  modem  wits  of  note, 
WTio,  purposely,  and  oft  misquote ; 
Who  injure  history,  or  intend  it. 
As  much  as  Kennicot  to  mend  it ; 
And  seek  no  less  the  truth  to  mangle. 
Than  he  to  clear  and*disentangle. 

These  short  digressions  we  apply 
Our  author's  fame  to  magnify : 
She  seeks  not  to  bewilder  youth, 
Bot  all  is  true  she  gives  for  truth  : 
And  sdll,  to  analyze  you're  able. 
Fable  is  safe  while  given  as  fable ; 
As  mere  invention  you  receive  it. 
Yob  know  'tis  false,  and  disbelieve  it^ 
While  that  bad  chemistry  which  bnngs 
And  mixes  up  incongruous  things, 
WiUi  genuine  fact  invention  blending. 
As  if  true  history  wanted  mending ; 
Or  ftav'ring,  to  mislead  our  youth, 
Mere  &ble  with  a  dash  of  truth ; 
b  all  these  heterogeneous  tales 
The  injudicious  project  fails ; 
iX  truth  you  do  not  get  your  measure, 
And  of  pure^c/ion  lose  the  pleasure. 
But  Molther  Bunch  rejects  such  arts, 
A  sounder  taste  her  work  imparts. 

Then  if  for  prosperous  turns  you  look. 
There's  no  such  other  history  book. 
Old  authors  show,  nor  do  I  wrong  'em. 
How  tvrants  riiar'd  the  world  among  'em ; 
vAnd  aU  we  learn  of  ancient  times 
Are  human  woes  and  human  crimes. 
They  tell  us  naught  but  dismal  tales, 
How  virtue  dnks,  and  vice  prevails ; 
And  all  their  labours  but  declare 
'The  miseries  of  the  ^ood  and  &ir ; 
How  one  brave  captive  in  a  quarrel 

*  ic«  lira.  Mmauftty't  UkfXmy  ot'Englnikl. 
\%U  1.  5 


Was  tumbled  down  liill  in  a  banel  ! 
In  fiery  flames  how  some  did  fry, 
Only  because  they  dar'd  riot  lie  ! 
How  female  victims  meet  their  doom. 
At  Aulis  one,  and  more  at  Rome ! 
How  ease  the  hero's  laurels  stdn'd 
How  Capua  lost  what  Cann^  gain'd  ! 
How  he,  whom  long  success  attends. 
Is  kill'd  at  home  among  his  friends ! 
How  Athens,  him  who  serv'd  so  well. 
Rewarded  with  an  oyster-shell ! 
How  Nero  stabb'd  a  mother's  breast ! 
Ah,  barbarous  Clio,  spare  the  rest ; 
Conceal  these  horrorsj  if  thou'rt  able. 
If  these  be  truth,  oh  give  me  fable ! 
Till  real  deed  are  fit  to  mention. 
Regale  my  feelings  with  invention. 

But  Mother  punch's  morals  tell 
How  blest  an  were  who  acted  well ! 
How  the  good  little  girl's  regarded. 
And  boy  who  learns  his  book  rewarded. 
How  loss  of  favQur  follows  rudeness. 
While  sugar-plumbs  repay  all  goodness ! 
How  she  who  learns  to  read  or  write. 
Will  get  a  coach  or  chariot  by't ; 
And  not  a  faggot-maker's  daughter 
But  has  it  at  her  christening  taught  her, 
Bv  some  invited  fairy  guest, 
Tnat  she  shall  wed  a  prince  at  least ; 
And  thro'  the  whole  tnis  truth's  pursu'd 
That  to  be  happy  *s  to  be  good. 
If  these  to  life  be  contradictions, 
Mark  the  morality  of  fictions ; 
Axioms  more  popular  they  teach. 
That  to  be  good  is  to  be  rich ! 
For  all  the  misses  marry  kings. 
And  diamonds  are  but  common  things^ 
While  dames  in  history  hardly  get  'em. 
Our  heroines  ope  their  mouths  and  spit  'em. 

Oh,  this  is  profitable  learning. 
Past  cold  historians'  dull  disceniing. 
Who,  while  their  annals  they  impart. 
Expose,  but  seldom  mend  the  heart. 
I  gi*ant,  they  teach  to  know  mankind. 
To  leam  we're  wretched,  weak,  and  blind  : 
But  ^ill  the  heart  from*  vice  is  clear, 
Who  wants  to  know  what  passes  there  ? 
Till  Hercules  to  cleanse  was  able. 
No  doubt  they  shiu  th'  Ai^^n  stable. 

Here  too  m  high  emphatic  tone 
The  power  of  female  worth  is  shown ; 
Ev'n  en|terprising  Joan  of  Arc 
Falls  short  of  true  heroic  mark  : 
Thalestris  was  a  mere  home-keeper. 
And  swift  Camilla  but  a  creeper. 
Here  deeds  of  valour  are  as  common 
As  song  or  dance  to  real  woman ; 
And  meekest  damsels  find  it  ^cile 
To  storm  a  giant's  moated  castle ; 
Where  drawbridges  do  open  fly 
If  virgin  foot  appi-oaches  nigh ; 
And  brazen-gates  with  twenty  locks, 
At  which  an  army  vainly  knocks. 
Fly  ope,  nor  on  their  hinges  linger, 
At  touch  of  virgin's  little  finger. 

Then  slow  attacks,  and  tiresome  sieges, 
Whiclv  history  makes  the  work  of  ages, 
Are  here,  by  means  of  faiiy^powcr,   j 
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Achiev'd  with  ease  in  half  an  hour. 
Tactics !  /A^  prove,  there's  nothing  in  it, 
Who  conquer  kingdoms  in  a  minute  : 
They  never  hear  of  ten  years  jars, 
(For  Troy's  the  average  length  of  wars. ) 
And  diplomatic  form  and  rule 
Might  learn  from  Mother  Bunch's  school, 
How  rapidl)^  are  state  intrigues 
Convey'd  with  boots  of  seven  long  leagues. 

Here  farther  too,  our  great  commanders, 
Who  conquer'd  France,  and  rescued  Flan- 
ders, 
From  Mother  Bunch's  Tales  might  hear 
Some  secrets  worth  a  general's  ear ; 
How  armies  need  not  stop  to  bait. 
And  heroes  never  drink  or  eat ; 
Wrapt  in  sublimer  occupation 
They  scorn  such  vulgar  renovation. 
Your, British  generals  cannot  keep 
Themselves  and  fellows  half  so  cheap ; 
For  men  and  horses,  out  of  books. 
Call,  one  for  corn,  and  one  for  cooks  -, 
And  dull  historic  nags  must  stay 
For  provender  of  oats  and  hay*: 
Whfte  these  bold  heroes  wing  their  flight 
Through  twenty  kingdoms  in  a  night ; 
Of  silvery  dews  they  snatch  a  cup, 
Or  on  a  slice  of  moonshine  sup  ; 
And  while  they  fly  to  meet  their  quee^, 
With  half  the  convex  world  between, 
Their  milk-white  palfreys,  scorning  grass. 
Just  crop  a  rose-leaf  as  they  pass. 

Then  Mother  Bunch's  morals  strike, 
Bv  praising  friend  and  foe  alike. 
What  virtue  to  the  woi-ld  is  lost. 
Because  on  thy  ill-fated  coast, 
O  Carthage !  sung  alone  by  foes, 
The  sun  (3"  histoiy  never  rose  ! 
Fertile  in  heroes,  didst  thou  own 
The  muse  that  makes  those  heroes  known  ; 
Then  had  the  bright  reverse  appear'd 
And  Carthaginian  truth  been  clear'd  : 
On  Punic  faith,  so  long  revil'd. 
The  wily  African  hkd  smil'd ; 
And,  possibly,  not  much  had  err'd. 
If  we  of  Roman  fraud  had  heard. , 


I'hen  leave  your  Robertsons  and  Bryants 
For  John,  the  murderer  of  giants ; 
Since  all  mythology  profane 
Is  quite  as  doubtful,  quite  as  vain. 
I'hough  Bryant,  learned  friend  of  youth, 
His  fable  consecrates  to  trnth  : 
And  Robertson  with  just  applause 
His  finish 'd  portraits  fairly  dmws. 
Yet  history,  grent  Raleigh  knew. 
And  knowing,  griev'd,  may  not  be  true  : 
For  how  the  f^cts^re  we  to  know 
Which  pass'd  a  thousand. years  ago  ; 
When  he  no  just  account  could  get 
Of  quan*el  in  the  adjacent  street ; 
Though  from  his  chair  the  noise  he  heard. 
The  tale  of  each  rclater  err'd. 

But  if  the  fact's  recorded  right, 
The  motive  seldom  contcs  in  sight ; 
Hence,  while  the  fairest  deeds  we  blame. 
We  often  crown  the  worst  with  fame. 
'I'hcn  read,  if  genuine  truth  you'd  glean. 
Those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene; 
Hear,  with  delight,  the  modest  Greek, 
( )f  his  renown'd  ten  tho^isand  speak  ; 
His  commei\taries*  read  ay;ain 
Who  led  the  troops  and  hold  the  pen  ; 
The  way  to  conquest  best  lie  show'd, 
Who  trod  ere  he  piescrib'd  the  road. 
Read  him,  for  lotty  periods  fam'd, 
Who  Charles's  age  adorn'd  and  sham'd  ; 
Read  Clarendon ;  unaw'd,  unbrib'd. 
Who  rul'd  th'  events  his  pen  described  ; 
Who  law  and  courts,  and  senates  knew. 
And  saw  the  sources  whence  he  drew. 

Yet,  lovely  Sally,  be  not  frightened. 
Nor  dread  to  have  thy  niind  eniighten'd  ; 
Admire  with  me  the  fair  alliance 
Which  mirth,  at  Maudlin, f  makes  with  sci- 
ence ': 
How  humour  may  with  learning  dwell. 
Go  ask  papa — for  he  can  tell. 

MARGERY   TWO-SHOES. 

•C«i«r. 

t  Dr.  Home  wat  at  this  time  pmidcnt  of  Magdaltni 
College,  Oxford,  where  this  liiile  poem  wa«  written. 


SENSIBILITY: 

AJ<r  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.  BOSCAWEN. 


Accept,  BoscawenI  these  unpolish'd 
lays, 

Nor  blame  too  much  the  verse  you  cannot 
praise. 

For  you,  far  other  bard3  have  wak'd  the 
stiing, 

Far  other  bards  for  you  were  wont  to  ang; 

Yet  on  the  gale  their  parting  music  steals. 

Yet  your  charm'd  eai'  the  lov-d  impression 
feels : 

You  heard  the  lyres  of  Littleton  and  Young, 

And  this  a  grace,  and  that  a  seraph  strune. 

These  are  no  more  !  but  not  with  these  de- 
cline 

The  attic  chasteness  or  the  vig'rous  line. 


Still  sad  Elfrida^s  fioet*  shall  complain. 
Still,  either   VVaiton   breathe   his  classic- 
strain  : 
While,  for  the  wonders  Of  the  Gothic  page, 
Otranto's  fame  shall  vindicate  the  a^. 
Nor  tremble  lest  the  tuneful  art  expire. 
While  Beatie  stiikes  anew  old  Spencer's 

lyre> 
He  best  to  paint  the  genuine  minstrel  knew. 
Who  from  nimself,  the  living  portrait  drew. 
Though  Latian  bards  had  gloried  in  his 
name. 
When  in  full  brightness  burnt  the  Latian 
flame ; 
*  Milton  talk  Eariptdet  aad  Elsetra^^  ptcu 
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Tet  fir'd  with  loftier  hopes  than  transient 

bays. 
Sec  Lowth*  despise  the  meed  of  mortal 

praise; 
SpoTQ  the  cheap  wreath  by  human  science 

won, 
B<me  on  the  wing  sublime  of  Amos'  son ! 
He  sttz*d  the  mantle  as  the  prophet  flew, 
And  with  his  mantle  caught  his  spirit  toa 
To  snatch  bright  beauty  from  devouring 

fate, 
.\iid  lengthen  nature's  transitor)'  date  ; 
At  once  the  critic's  and  the  painter's  art. 
With  Fresnoy's  skill  and  Guide's  gnice  im- 

.  part : 
To  lorm  with  code  coiTect  the   graphic 

school. 
And  lawless  fancy  curb  by  sober  rule  ; 
To  show  how  genius  hres,  how  taste  re- 
strains, 
WTiile,  what  both  are,  his  pencil  best  ex- 

pUiins ; 
Have  we  not  Reynolds  ?t  lives  not  Jen  yns 

To  pro\  e  his  lowest  title  was  a  wit  ?^: 
Tnough  purer  flames  thy  hallow 'd  zeal 
inspire 
Than  e'er  were  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fire, 
ITiec,  mitred  Chester  !$  all  the  Nine  shall 

boast; 
And  ia  not  Johnson  ours  ?  himself  a  host ! 
Yes,  still  for  you  your  gentle  stars  dis- 
pense : 
The  charm  of  friendship  and  the  least  of 

sense : 
Yoors  is  the  bliss,  and  Heav'n  no  dearer 

sends. 
To  call  the  wisest,    brightest,  best,  your 

friends. 
And  while  to  these  I  raise  the  votive  line, 
0!  let  me  grateful  own  these  friends  are 

mine ; 
NMth  Carter  trace  the  wit  to  Athens  known, 
Or  view  in  Montagu  that  wit  our  own  : 
Or  mark,  well  pleas'd,  Chapone*s  instruc- 
tive page. 
Intent  to  raise  the  morals  of  the  age : 
Or  boast,    in  Walshingham,    the   various 

power, 

To  cneer  the  lonely,  grace  the  letter'd  hour; 
Delany  too  is  ours,  serenely  bright, 
Wisflom's  strong  ray,  and  virtue's  milder 

light: 
And  slie  who  bless'd  the  friend,  and  grac'd 
the  lays 

*  T%en  bicbop  of  London. 

f  bee  sir  Juhua  Heynold'*  very  able  notes  to  Du 
htj3tmf*t  porm  on  ihc  art  of  pRiiiting,  translated  by 
*.  Muon.— Also,  hit  »erie»  of  piscoursr*  to  the  aeadr. 
■?.«htc3i,  though  written  professedly  on  (he  subject  of 
ytiatnif^,  contain  the  principles  of  general  nrl,aiid  are 
4(iii«rcd  with  to  moch  perspicuous  good  tense,  at  to  be 
*iiiiAUy  cakuhited  (o  assist  in  forming  the  taste  of  the 
laend  reader. 

tVx,  5«eme  Jenyns  had  just  published  hit  work  On 
ty  'mferwml  Evident  €9fthe  Christian  Ueligi»n, 

}  Now  bishop  of  London— S«e  hit  admirable  poem  on 
4a  h. 


Of  poignant  Swift,  still  gilds  our  social  days; 
Long,  long  protract  thy  light,  t )  star  benign ! 
Whose  setting  beams  with  milder  lustre 
shine. 
Nor,  Barbauld,  shall  my  glowing  heart  re- 
fuse 


My  verse  t*iy  talents  to  the  world  shall  teach. 
And  praise  the  ^nms  it  despairs  to  reach. 

Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  poet's  art  ? 
Can  genius  shield  the  vulnerable  heart  ? 
Ah  no  !  where  bright  imagination  reigns. 
The  fine  wrought  spirit  feels  acuter  pains ; 
Where  glow  exalted  sense  and  taste  reftn'd. 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind ; 
There,  feeling  is  diffused  through  ev'ry  part. 
Thrills  in  each  nerve,  and  lives  in  all  the 

heart ; 
And  those  whose  gen'rous  souls  each  tear 

would  keep 
From  other's  eyes,  arc  bom  thcmadvei  to 

weep. 
Can  all  the  boasted  pow'rs  of  wit  and  song. 
Of  life  one  pang  remove,  ooe  hour  prolong  f 
Fallacious  hope  !   which  daily  truths  ae» 

ride; 
For  you,  alas !  have  wept,  and  Garrick  dy'd! 
C)  shades  of  Hampton  !  witness,  as  1  mourn. 
Could  wit  or  son^  elude  your  favVitc's  ura  f 
1  hough  living  virtue  sull  your  haunt  en* 

dears. 
Yet  buried  worth  shall  justify  my  tears. 
Who  now  with  spirit  keen,  yet  judgment 

cool. 
The  errors  of  my  orphan  muse  shall  rule  .> ' 
With  keen  acumen  how  his  piercing  eye, 
The  fault  concealed  firom  vulgar  view  would 

spy  ! 
While  with  a  generous  warmth  he  strove  to 

hide. 
Nay  vindicate  the  fault  his  tattc  had  8py*d, 
So  pleas'd  could  he  detect  a  happy  line 
That  he  would  fancy  merit  ev*n  m  mine. 

His  wit  so  pointed  it  ne'er  miss'd  its  end. 
And  so  well  tempered  it  ne'er  lost  a  friend ; 
How  his  keen  eye,  quick  mind,  and  ardent 

heart, 
Impov'rish'd  nature,  and  exhausted  art, 
A  muse  ofjire  has  sung,*  if  muse  could 

trace. 
Or  verse  retrieve  the  evanescent  grace  ! 
How  rival  bards  with  rival  statesmen  strove. 
Who  most  should  gain  his  praise  or  win  his 

love! 
Opposing  parties  to  one  point  he  drew. 
Thus  I'ully's  Atticus  was  Cosar'stoa 
Tho'  time  his  mellowing  hand  across  has 

stole, 
Soft'ning  the  tints  of  sorrow  on  the  soul; 
The  deep  impression  long  my  heart  shall 

fill. 
And  ev'ry  fainter  trace  be  perfect  still. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  if  wounded  memory 

melt, 


*  Sf  e  Mr.  ShrrUian**  bcaatifit^moBod;^ 
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You  best  call  pai-don  who  have  deepest  felt. 
You,  who  for  Britain's  hero*  and  your  own. 
The  deadliest  pang  which  rend  the  soul 

have  known ; 
You,  who  have  found  how  much  the  feeling 

heart 
Shapes  its  own  wound,  and  points  itself  the 

dait  J 
You,  who  are  called  the  varied  loss  to 

mourn ; 
You,  who  have  clasp'd  ason's  untimely  urn; 
You,  who  from  frequent  fond  experience 

feel 
The  wounds  such  minds  receive  can  never 

heal; 
That  grief  a  thousand  entrances  can  find. 
Where  parts  superior  dignify  the  mind ; 
Yet  would  you  change  that  sense  acute  to 

gain 
A  dear  bought  absence  from  the  poignant 

pain; 
Commuting  ev'ry  grief  those  feelings  give 
In  loveless,  joyless  apathy  to  live  ? 
For  though  ia  souls  where  energies 

abound, 
Pam   through  its  mimerous  avenues  can 

wound ; 
Yet  the  same  avenues  are  open  still. 
To  casual  blessing  as  to  casual  ill. 
Nor  is  the  trembling  temper  more  awake 
To  every  wound  calamity  can  make, 
Than  is  the  finely  fashion*d  nerve  alive 
I'o  ev'ry  transport  pleasure  has  to  give. 

Let  not  the  vulgar  read  this  pensive  strain, 
Their  jests  the  tender  anguisn  would  pro- 
fane. 
Yet  these  some  deem  the  happiest  of  their 

kind. 
Whose  low  enjoyments  never  reach  the 

mind ; 
Who  ne'er  a  p^  but  for  themselves  have 

known. 
Who  ne'er  have  felt  a  sorrow  but  their  own : 
Who  deem  romantic  ev'ry  finer  thought 
Conceiv'd  by  pity,  or  by  friendship  wrought; 
Whose  insulated  souls  ne'er  feel  the  pow'r 
Of  f^en'rous  sympathy's  extatic  hour ; 
Whose  disconnected  nearts  ne'er  taste  the 

bliss 
Extracted  from  another's  happiness ; 
Who  ne'er  the  high  heroic  duty  know. 
For  public  good  the  private  to  torega 
Then  wherefore  l^appy  ?  where's  the  kin- 
dred mind  f 
Where  the  large  soul  which  takes  in  human 

kind? 
Yes — 'tis  the  untold  sorrow  to  ^plain, 
To  mitigate  the  but  ifteuspected  pain ; 
The  nlle  of  holy  sympathy  to  keep, 
Joy  for  the  Joy  nil,  tears  for  them  tnat  weep: 
To  these  the  virtuous  half  their  pleasures 

owe. 
Pleasures,  the  selfish  are  not  bom  to  know; 
They  never  know  in  all  their  coarser  bliss. 
The  sacred  rapture  of  a  pain  like  this. 
Then  take  ye  happy  vulgar  take  your  part 

•  Admiral  Bflfraurn. 


Of  sordid  joy  which  iWver  touch'dthe  heart. 

Benevolence,  which  seldom  stays  to  ch'use. 

Lest  pausing  Pruddnce  tempt  her  to  refuse; 

Friendship,  which  once  deierriiin'd,  never 

swerves. 
Weighs  ere  it  trusts,  but  weighs  not  ere  it 

serves. 
And  soft-ey*d  Pity,  and  Forgiveness  bland, 
And  melting  Charity  with  often  hand; 
And  artless  love,  believing  and  believ*d. 
And  honest  Confidence  which  ne'er  dc- 

ceiv'd ; 
And  Mercy,  stretching  out  ere  Want  can 


To  wipe  the  tear  which  stains  Afflicdon's 

*       cheek ; 

These  ye  have  never  known— then  take 

your  part 
Of  sordia  joy  which  never  touch*d  the 

heart 
You  who  have  melted  in  bright  glory's 

flame. 
Or  felt  the  grateful  breath  of  well-eam'd 

fame; 
Or  you,  the  chosen  agents  from  above. 
Whose  bounty  vindicates  Almighty  love  ; 
You,  who  subdue  Uie  vain  desire  of  show. 
Not  to  accumulate  bat  to  bestow  ; 
You  who  the  dreary  haunts  of  sorrow  seek. 
Raise  the  sunk  heart,  and  flush  the  fading^ 

cheek  ; 
You,  who  divide  the  joys  and  share  Che 

pains,  [plains; 

When  merit  triumphs,  or  oppresrd  com- 
You,  who  with  pensive  Peti-arch,  love  to 

mourn. 
Or  weave  the  garland  for  Tibullus*  urn ; 
You,  whose  touch'd  hearts  with  real  sorrows 

swell. 
Or  feel,  when  genius  paints  those  sorrows 

well. 
Would  you  renounce  such  enemes  as  these 
For  \mlgar  pleasures  or  for  selfish  ease  ? 
Would  you  to  'scape  the  pain,  the  ioy  forego. 
And  miss  the  transport  to  avoid  the  wo  ? 
Would  you  the  sense  of  actual  pity  lose, 
Or  cease  to  share  the  mournings  of  the 

muse  ? 
No,  (ireviUe,*  no! — ^thy  song,  tho'  steep 'd 

in  teai-s. 
Though  all  thy  soul  in  all  thy  strain  appears; 
Yet  would'st  thou  all  thy  well  sung  anguish 

chuse, 
And  all  th*  inglorious  peace  thou  bcgg'st  re- 
fuse : 
And  while  Discretion  all  our  views  should 

guide. 
Beware,  lest  secret  aims  and  ends  she  hide ; 
lliough  'midst  the  crowd  of  virtues,  'tis  her 

part. 
Like  a  firm  sentinel — to  guard  the  heart ; 
Beware,  lest  Prudence  'self  become  unjust. 
Who  riever  was  deceived,  I  would  not  ti*ust; 
Prudence  must  never  be  Suspicion's  slave. 
The  World's  wise  man  is  more  than  hall  a 

knave. 


•  Set  her  brautiful 
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And  yoQ,  BoGcawen,  while  you  fondly 
melt, 

Ib  raptores  none  but  mothers  ever  felt ; 

And  as  )roa  view,  prophetic,  in  vour  race. 

All  Levison's  sweetness,  and  ail  Beaufort's 
grace  ; 

Yet  dread  what  dangers  each  lov'd  child 
may  share. 

The  youth,  if  valiant,  or  the  maid,  if  fiur ; 

You  who  have  /elt,  so  frail  is  mortal  joy  ! 

That,  while  we  clasp  the  phantom,  we  de- 
stroy; 

That  perils  multiply  as  blessings  flow, 

lliat  sorrows  grafted  on  enjoyments  grow  ; 

That  clouds  impending  dim  our  brightest 
views. 

That  who  have  most  to  love  have  most  to 
lose; 

Tet  from  these  fair  possesions  would  you 

T6  shelter  from  contingent  ills  your  heart  ? 
Would  you  forego  the  objects  of  your  prayer 
To  save  the  dangers  of  a  distant  care  r 
ReoouDce  the  brightness  opening  to  your 

view 
For  all  the  safety  dulness  ever  knew  ? 
Would  you  consent,  to  shun  the  fears  you 

prove 
That  tbcy  should  merit  less,  or  you  less  love ; 
Yet  while  we  claim  the  sympathy  divine, 
Which  makes,  O  man,  the  woes  of  others 

thine; 
While  her  fair  triumphs  swell  the  modish 

She  drives  the  sterner  virtues  from  the  stage: 
While  Feeling  bc«sts  her  ever  tearful  eye, 
Fair  Truth,  &*m  Faith,  and  manly  Justice 

fly: 
Justice,  prime  good !  from  whose  prolific 

law, 
Afl  worth,  all  vutue,  their  strong  essence 

draw; 
Justice,  a  grace  quite  obsolete  we  hold. 
The  feign'd  Astrea  of  an  age  of  gold  : 
Tlie  sterling  attribute  we  scarcely  own, 
While  spurious  Candour  fills  the  vacant 
throne. 
■  Sweet  Sensibility  !  Thou  secret  pow'r 

Whoshed'st  thy  gifts  upon  the  natal  hour, 
Ukc  fairy  ^vuurs ;  Art  can  never  seize, 
Nor  Affectation  catch  thy  power  to  please ; 
Thy  subtile  essence  still  eludes  the  chains 
Of  DefiniticHi,  and  defeats  her  pains. 
Sweet  Sensibility  !  thou  keen  delight ! 
Unprompted  moral !  sudden  sense  of  rieht ! 
I       Perception  exquisite  !  fair  Virtue's  seed  ! 
TluKi  Quick  precursor  of  the  lib'hd  deed  ! 
Tbaa  hasty  conscience !  mason's  blushing 

inoTii! 
^Htmctive  kindness  e'er  reflection's  bom ! 
pANDpt  sense  of  equity !  to  tl>ee  belongs 
I       Tbe  ftwift  redress  of  unexamin'd  wron^ ! 
Eager  to  serve,  the  cause  perhaps  untried, 
'       Bat  always  apt  to  chuse  the  sufl''ring  side ! 
T6  those  who  know  thee  ilot,  no  word;  can 

paint. 
And  those  who  know  thee,  know  all  words 
arc  faiut ! 


^^does  not  feel  thy  pow'r  who  boasts 
thy  flame. 

And  rounds  her  every  period  with  thy  name; 

Nor  she  who  vents  her  dispropoition'd  sighs 

With  pining  Leebia  when  her  sparrow  die  s: 

Nor  she  who  melts  when  hapless  Shore  ex- 
pires, 

While  real  mis'ry  unreliev'd  retires ! 

Who  thinks  feign'd  sorrow  all  her  tears  de- 
serve. 

And  weeps  o'er  Wertcr  while  her  children 
stance. 
As  words  are  but  th'  external  marks  to 
tell 

The  fiiir  ideas  in  the  mihd  that  dwell ; 

And  only  are  of  things  the  outward  agn, 

And  not  the  things  themselves  they  but-  de- 
fine; 

So  exclamations,  tender  tones,  fond  tears. 

And  all  the  graceful  drapery  Feeling  wears; 

These  are  her  garb,  not  her,  they  but  ex- 
•  press 

Her  form,  her  semblance,  her  appropriate 
dress; 

And  these  fan*  marks,  reluctant  I  relate. 

These  lovely  symbols  may  be  counterfeit. 

There  are,  who  fiU  with  brilliant  plaints  the 

,      page, 

If  a  poor  linnet  meet  the  gunner's  rage ; 

There  are,  who  for  a  dying  fawn  deplore. 

As  if  friend,  parent,  country,  were  no  more; 

Who  boast  quick  rapture  trembling  in  their 
eye. 

If  from  the  spider's  snare  they  snatch  a  fly ; 

There  are,  whose  well  sung  plaints  each 
breast  inflame. 

And  break  all  hearts— but  his  fix>m  whom 
they  came  ! 

He,  scorning  life's  low  duties  to  attend. 

Writes  odes  on  friendship,  while  he  cheats 
his  friend. 

Of  jails  and  punishments  he  grieves  to  hear. 

And  pensions  'prison'd  virtue  with  a  tear  ; 

While  unpaid  bills  his  creditor  piesents. 

And  ruin'd  innocence  his  crime  laments. 

Not  so  the  tender  moralist  of  I'wced, 

His  gen'rous  man  of  feeling  feels  indeed. 
O  Love  divine  !  sole  source  of  charity  ! 

More  dear  one  genuine  deed  perfwrm'c  for 
thee. 

Than  all  the  periods  Feelingf  e'er  could  turn. 

Than  all   thy  touching  page,  perverted 
Sterne  ! 

Not  that  by  deeds  alone  this  love's  ex- 
press'd. 

If  so  the  afiluent  only  were  the  bless'd ; 

One  silent  wish,  one  prayer,  one  soothing 
word, 

The  page  of  mercy  shall,  well-plcas'd  re- 
cord; 

One  soul-felt  sigh  by  pow'rless  pity  given, 

Accepted  incense  !  shall  ascend  to  heav'n  !* 

•   Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human 
things, 

And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs. 

Since  life's  best  joys  con«st  in  peace  and 
ease,  [please ; 

And  though  but  few  can  »^e,^ yet^all  may 
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j  O  let  th'  ungentle  spirit  leam  from  hence, 

A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence. 
,  To  spread  large  bounties,  though  we  wish  in 
vain,  ' 

Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain  ; 
>  To  bless  mankind  with  titles  ol  flowing 

wealth,  I 

i  With  rank  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with 
health. 
Our  little  lot  denies ;  yet  lib'ral  still, 
lleav'n  gives  its  counterpoise  to  every  ill, 
>Ior  let  us  murmur  at  our  stinted  pow*rs. 
When  kindness,  love,  and  concord,  may  be 

ours. 
The  gift  of  minist'ring  to  other's  ease,    ^ 
.  To  all  her  sons  impaitial  she  decrees; 
I'he  gentle  offices*  of  patient  jovc, 
Beyond  all  flattery,  and  all  price  above  ; 
'  Tlie  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fault, 
)  I'he  angry  word  suppress'd,  the  taunting 
thought ; 

J  Subduing  and  subdu'd,  the  petty  strife, 
Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  life , 
The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which 

springs 
Fi*om  the  lai'gc  aggregate  of  little  things; 
On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or 

friend. 
The  almost  sacred  joys  of  ^ome  depend  : 
There  Sensibility,  thou  best  may'st  reign, 
/Home  is  thy  time  legitimate  domain. 
A  solitary  bliss  thou  ne'er  could'st  find. 
Thy  joys  with  those  thou  lov'st  are  inter- 

twin'd ; 
And  he  whose  helpless  tenderness  removes 
The  i-ankling  thorn  which  wounds  the  breast 

he  loves. 
Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone. 
But  clears  th'  obstmction  whicn  impedes  his 
own. 
Tlie  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique. 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike ; 
Tlic  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply, 
-U.  And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye; 
*  ^  The  ariful  injury,  whose  venom'd  dait. 
Scarce  wounds  the  hearmg,  while  it  stabs 

the  heart ; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kills, 

yet  told 
The  list'ner  wonders,  how  you  thought  it 

cold  J 
Small  'slights,   neglect,  uumix'd  perhaps 

with  hate. 
Make  up  in   number  what  they  want  in 

weight. 
These  and  a  thousand  grief  minute  as  these. 
Corrode  our  comlort  and  destroy  our  ease. 
As  Feeling  tends  to  good  or  leans  to  ill. 
It  ^vcs  fresh  force  to  vice  or  principle ; 
'Tis  not  a  gift  peculiar  to  the  good, 
•Tis  often  but  the  virtue  of  the  blood  : 
And  what  would  seem  compassion's  moral 

flow. 
Is  but  a  circulation  swift  or  slow : 


But  to  divert  it  to  its  proper  coarse. 
There  wisdom's  powT  appears,  there  rea- 
son's force : 
If  ill-directed  it  pursue  the  wrong. 
It  adds  new  strength  to  what  before  was 

strong ; 
Breaks  out  in  wild  irregular  desires, 
Disorder'd  passions,  and  illicit  fires ; 
Without,  deforms  the  man,  depraves  within. 
And  makes  the  work  of  God  the  slave  of 

sin. 
But  if  Keli.e^ion's  bias  rule  the  soul. 
Then  Sensibility  exalts  the  whole ; 
Sheds  its  sweet  sunshine  on  the  moral  pait. 
Nor  wastes  on  fancy  what  should  warm  the 

heart, 
("old  and  inert  the  mental  powers  would  lie. 
Without  this  (juick'ning  spark  of  Deity. 
To  melt  the  rich  mateiials  from  the  mine. 
To  bid  the  mass  of  intellect  i-efine. 
To  bend  the  fiim,  to  animate  the  cold. 
And  hcav'nsown  in^age  stamp  on  Nature's 

To  give  immortal  mind  its  finest  tone. 

Oh,  Sensibility  !  is  all  thy  own. 

i  his  is  th*  eternal  flame  which  lights  and 

warms,  ' 

In  song  enchants  us,  and  in  action  charms. 
Tis  this  that  makes  the  pensive  strains  of 

(yray* 
\yin  to  the  open  heart  their  easy  way  ; 
Make rs  the  touch'd  spirit  glow  with  kindred 

fire. 
When  sweet  Serena's  poet  wakes  the  lyre  : 
Makes  Portland's  face  its  brightest  rapture 

wear. 
When  her  large  bounty  smooths  the  bed  of 

care : 
'Tis  this  that  breathes  through  Sevigne's 

fair  page. 
That  nameless  grace  which  sooths  a  second 

age; 
'Tis  this,  whose  charm  the  soul  resistless 

seize. 
And  gives  Boscawen  half  her  powY  to 

please. 
Yet  why  those  terrors  ?   Why  that  anxious 

care  ? 
Since  your  last  hopef  the  deathfiil  war  wiU 

dare  ? 
Why  dread  that  energy  of  soul  which  leads 
To  dang'rous  glory  b)^  heroic  deeds  ? 
Vy  hy  mourn  to  view  his  ai-dent  soul  aspire  ? 
^'f HI  fear  the  son  because  you  knew  the  sire. 
Hereditary  valour  you  deplore, 
And  dread,  yet  wish  to  find  one  hero  more. 

•  Thit  is  meant  o^  the  Efcgy  in  a  Countrjf  Church 
yatd^  of  wliich  exquisite  poem  SetuibUUy  is  perhaps 
the  eharecteiistic  beauty. 

t  Vi«count  Falmonth,  admiml  Boscairni's  only  re* 
maining  son  was  then  in  America,  and  at  Uie  batilc  of 
Lexington. 
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SIR  ELDRED  OF  THE  BOWER. 

A  LEGENDARY  TALE.  ^ 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Of  them  who,  wrapt  in  earth  so  cold, 

No  more  the  smilinij  dav  shall  view, 
Shopld  many  a  tender  tale  bo  told, 

For  maoj  a  tender  thought  is  due. — Langhome, 

PART  L 

O  nostra  Vita,  ch'e  si  bella  in  viata ! 

Com*  perde  agovolmente  in  an  momento, 

Quel,  ch'en  molt'  anni  a  grand  pena  s'acquista. — Petrarea. 


There  was  a  young  and  valiant  knight, 

Sh"  Eld  RED  was  nis  name. 
And  never  did  a  worthier  wi^ht 

The  rank  of  knighthood  claim. 
Where  gliding  Tby,  her  stream ^nds  forth, 

To  feed  tbe  neighbouring  wood. 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  north. 

Sir  Eldred's  castle  stood. 
The  night  was  rich  as  knight  might  be 

In  patrimonial  wealth  ; 
And  rich  in  nature's  gift  was  he, 

In  vouth,  and. strength,  and  health. 
Be  did  not  think,  as  some  have  thought, 

\V>iom  honour  never  crownM, 
The  fame  a  father  dearly  bought. 

Could  make  the  son  renowned. 
He  better  thought,  a  noble  sire, 

Wlio  g^allant  deeds  had  done. 
To  deeds  of  hardihood  should  fire 

A  brave  and  gallant  son. 
The  fairest  ancestry  on  earth 

Without  desert  is  poor ; 
And  ev'ry  deed  of  former  worth 

Is  bat  a  claim  for  more. 
Kr  Eldred's  heart  was  ever  kmd. 

Alive  to  pity's  call ; 
A  crowd  ot  virtues  grac'd  his  mind. 

He  lov*d  and  felt  for  all. 
When  merit  rais'd  the  sufferer's  name, 

He  show'r'd  his  bounty  then  j 
And  those' who  could  not  prove  that  claim. 

He  succoiir'd  still  as  men. 
But  sacred  truth  the  muse  compels 

His  errors  to  impart ; 
And  yet  the  muse  reluctant  tells 

The  fault  of  EJdred's  heart. 
Tliough  mild  and  soft  as  infant  love 

His  fond  affections  melt ; 
ThoQ^  all  that  kindest  spirits  prove 

Sir  Eldred  keenly  felt  ; 
Yctif  the  passions  storm'd  his  soul. 

By  jealousy  led  on  ; 
Tlic  fierce  resentment  scorn*d  control. 

And  bore  his  virtues  down, 
Hot  Thule's  waves  so  widely  break 

To  drown  the  northern  shore ; 
Kot  Etna's  entrails  fiercer  shake. 

Or  Scythia's  tempest  roar. 
As  when  in  gammer's  sweetest  day 


To  fan  the  fragrant  mom. 
The  sighing  breezes  softly  stray 

O  er  fields  of  ripen'd  com  ; 
Sudden  the  liglitning's  blast  descends, 

DefoiTns  the  ravag'd  fields ; 
At  once  the  various  ruih  blends. 

And  all  resistless  yields. 
But  when,  to  clear  his  stormy  breast. 

The  sun  of  reason  shone, 
And  ebbing  passions  sunk  to  rest. 

And  show'd  what  rage  had  done  : 
O  then  what  anguish  he  betray'd  ! 

His  shame  how  deep,  how  true  ! 
He  view'd  the  waste  his  rage  had  made. 

And  shudder'd  at  the  view. 
The  meek-ey'd  dawn,  in  saffron  robe. 

Proclaim^  the  op'ning  day. 
Up  rose  the  sun  to  gild  the  globe. 

And  hail  the  new-bom  May ; 
The  birds  their  vernal  notes  repeat. 

And  glad  the  thick'ning  grdve  ; 
And  fcather'd  partners  fondly  gi'eet 

With  many  a  song  of  love : 
When  pious  Eldi-ed  early  rose 

TheLoixlofalltohail; 
Who  life  with  all  its  gifts  bestows. 

Whose  mercies  nevtr  fail ! 
That  done — he  left  his  woodland  glade. 

And  joumey'd  far  away  ; 
He  lov*d  to  court  the  distant  shade. 

And  through  the  lone  vale  stray. 
Within  the  bosom  of  a  wood. 

By  circling  hills  embraced, 
A  little,  modpst  mansion  stood,  ' 

Built  by  the  hand  of  taste  ; 
While  many  a  prouder  castle  fell, 

'f'his  safely  did  endure  ; 
The  house  where  guardian  virtues  dwell 

Is  saci'od  and  secure. 
Of  eglantine  an  humble  fence 

Ai*ound  the  mansion  stood. 
Which  serv*d  at  once  to  charm  the  sense. 

And  screen  an  infant  wbod. 
The  wood  received  an  added  grace. 

As  pleas'd  it  bent  to  look. 
And  view'd  its  ever  verdant  fecc 

Reflected  in  a  brook  : 
The  smallness  of  the  stream  did  well 

The  master's  fortunesshow :     t 
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But  little  streams  may  sen-e  to  tell 

The  source  from  they  flow. 
This  mansion  own'd  an  aged  knight, 

And  such  a  man  was  he. 
As  heaven  just  shows  to  human  aght. 

To  tell  what  man  should  be. 
His  youth  in  many^  a  well-fought  field 

Was  train'd  betimes  to  war  : 
His  bosom,  like  a  well-worn  shield. 

Was  grac'd  with  manv  a  scar. 
The  vigour  of  a  green  old  age 

His  reverend  wrm  did  bear  ; 
And  yet,  alas  !  the  warrior-sage 

Had  drain'd  the  dregs  of  care  : 
And  sorrow  more  than  age  can  break, 

And  wound  its  hapless  prey, 
*Twas  sorrow  furrow 'd  his  firm  cheek. 

And  turned  his  bright  locks  gray. 
One  darling  daughter  sooth 'd  his  cares, 

A  young  and  beauteous  dame. 
Sole  comfort  of  his  failing  yeai-s. 

And  Birtha  was  her  name. 
Her  heart  a  little  sacred  shrine. 

Where  all  the  Virtues  meet. 
And  holy  Hope  and  Faith  divine 

Had  claim  \i  it  for  their  seat 
She  lov'd  to  raise  her  fragrant  bower 

4)f  wild  and  inistic  taste. 
Ami  there  she  screen'd  each  fav'rite  flower 

From  ev'ry  ruder  blast ; 
And  not  a  shrub  or  plant  was  there 

But  did  some  moral  yield ; 
For  wisdom,  by  a  fether's  care. 

Was  found  in  ev'ry  field. 
The  trees,  whose  foliage  fell  away. 

And  with  the  summer  died. 
He  thought  an  image  ot  deca3r^ 

Might  lecture  human  pride": 
While  fair  perennial  greens  that  stood, 

Ajid  brav'd  the  wintry  blast, 
Astypes  of  the  fair  mind  be  view'd, 

Wliich  shall  for  ever  last. 
He  taught  her  that  the  gaudiest  flowers 

Were  seldom  fragrant  found. 
But  wasted  soon  their  little  powers, 

Dropt  useless  on  the  ground : 
While  the  sweet-scented  rose  shall  last. 

And  still  retain  its  power,    ' 
When  life's  imperfect  day  is  past 

And  beauty's  shorter  hour. 
And  here  the  virgin  lov'd  to  lead 

Her  inoffensive  daj, 
And  here  she  oft  retired  to  read. 

And  oft  retir'd  to  pray. 
Embower'd.she  grac'd  the  woodland  shades. 

From  courts  and  cities  far. 
The  pride  of  Caledonian  maids. 

The  peerless  northera  star. 
As  shines  that  bright  and  lucid  star. 

The  glory  of  the  night. 
When  beaming  thixnigh  the  cloudless  air. 

She  sheds  her  silver  light : 
So  Birtha  shone  ! — But  when  she  spoke 

The  muse  herself  was  heard, 
Aff  on  the  ravish'd  air  she  broke, 

And  thus  her  prayer  preferr'd  : 
•O  bless  thy  Birtha,  Power  Supreme, 

In  whom  I  live  and  move/ 


And  bless  me  most  by  blessing  him, 

Whom  more  than  life  I  love.* 
She  starts  to  hear  a  stranger's  voice. 

And  with  a  modest  grace. 
She  lifts  her  meek  eye  in  surprise. 

And  sees  a  stranger's  face ; 
The  stranger  lost  in  transport  stood. 

Bereft  of  voice  and  power. 
While  she  with  equal  wonder  view'd 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower. 
The  virgin  blush  wliich  spreads  her  cheek 

With  njfture's  purest  dye. 
And  all  those  dazzlipg  beams  which  break 

Like  morning  from  her  eye — 
He  view'd  them  all,  and  as  he  view'd 

Drank  deeply  of  delight ; 
And  still  his  raptur'd  eye  pursued. 

And  feasted  on  the  sight. 
With  silent  wonder  long  they  gaz'd 

And  neither  silence  broke ;     ^ 
At  length  the  smother'd  pasaon  blaz'd, 

Enamour'd  Eldred  spoke : 

*  C)  sacred  virtue,  heavenly  power  ! 

Thy  wond'rous  force  I  feel :      , 
I  gaze,  I  tremble,  I  adore. 

Yet  die  my  love  to  tell. 
Mv  scorn  has  oft  the  dart  repell'd 

Which  guileful  beauty  threw  ; 
But  goodness  heard,  and  grace  beheld. 

Must  every  heart  subdue. ' 
Quick  on  the  ground  her  eyes  were  cast. 

And  now  as  quicklv  raised  ; — 
Just  then  her  father  nap'ly  past. 

On  whom  she  trembling  gaz'd. 
Good  Ardolph's  eye  his  Bertha  meets 

With  glances  of^delight ; 
And  thus  with  courteous  speech  he  greets 

The  young  and  graceful  knight. 

*  O  gallant  youth,  whoe'er  thou  art. 

Right  welcome  to  this  place  ! 
There's  something  rises  at  my  heart 

Which  says  I've  seen  that  face. ' 
*Thou  gen'rous  knight,'  the  youth  rejoin'd, 

*  Though  httle  known  to  fame, 
I  trust  1  bear  a  grateful  mind — 

Sir  Eldred  is  my  name. ' 

*  Sir  Eldred  ?' — Ardolph  loud  exclaim^ 

*  Renown'd  for  worth  and  power  ? 
For  valour  and  for  virtue  fam'dj 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower  ^ 
Now  make  me  grateful,  righteous  heaven. 

As  thou  art  good  to  me. 
Since  to  my  aged  eyes  'tis  given 

Sir  Eldred *s  son  to  see  i ' 
Then  Ardolph  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

And  eaz'd  upon  his  face. 
And  to  his  aged  bosom  strain'd. 

With  many  a  kind  embrace. 
Again  he  view'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  doubted  still  the  truth. 
And  ask'd  what  he  had  ask'd  befbi-e. 

Then  thus  addresst  the  youth  : 

*  Come  now  beneath  my  roof,  I  pray. 

Some  needful  rest  to  take, 
And  with  us  man^  a  cheerful  day. 

Thy  friendly  sojourn  make  !; 
He  enter'd  at  the  gate  straightway. 

Some  needful  rest  Vo^ake ;   t^ 
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Asd  with  them  many  a  dieerful  day 
Did  friendly  sc^ni  make. 

PARTIL 

OvcE-^  a  sodal  sammer's  walk. 

The  gaudy  day  was  fled ; 
The?  cheated  time  with  cheerful  talk. 

When  thus  Sir  Ardolph  said  i 
•Thy  &ther  was  the  firmest  friend 

That  e'er  my  being  blest ; 
And  every  virtue  heaven  could  send, 

Fast  bound  him  to  my  breast. 
Together  did  we  learn  to  bear 

The  casque  and  ample  shield ; 
Together  learn  in  mai^y  a  war 
The  deathfril  spear  to  wield. 
To  make  our  union  still  more  dear. 

We  both  were  doom'd  to  prove. 
What  b  most  sweet  and  most  severe 

In  heart  dissolving  love. 
The  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  kmght 

Did  my  fond  heart  engage ; 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  the  virtues  write 

Upon  a  fairer  page. 
Bt  DQsom  felt  an  equal  wound, 

Noragh'd  we  long  in  vain ; 
One  summer's  sun  beheld  us  bound 

la  Hj-men's  holy  chain. 
T%on  wast  Sir  £ldred*s  only  chUd, 

Thy  £iLther's  darling  joy  ; 
On  me  a  lovely  daughter  smil'd 

On  me  a  blooming  boy. 
Bat  man  has  woes,  has  clouds  of  care. 

That  dim  his  star  of  life — 
Miranns  recdv'd  the  little  pair. 

The  earth's  cold  breast,  my  wife. 
Forgive,  thou  gentle  knight,  foi'give. 

Fond  focdish  tears  on// flow ; 
One  day  tike  m^e  thy  heart  may  heave. 

And  mourn  its  lot  of  wa 
But  grant,  kind  heaven  !  thou  ne'er  may'st 
know 
The  pangs  I  now  impart ; 
Ror  even  feel  the  partmg  blow 
That  rives  a  husband's  heart 
Boide  the  blooming  banks  of  Thy, 

My  angd*s  ashes  sleep ; 
Aad  wherefore  should  her  Ardolph  stay. 

Except  to  watch  and  weep  ? 
I  bore  my  beauteous  babes  away 

With  many  a  gushing  tear ; 
Il^tiiebloonungbanksof  Tay^ 
And  brought  my  darlings  here. 
1  vilch'd  my  little  household  cares, 
And  formed  their  growing  youth  j 
Aid  fondly  train'd  their  infant  years 

To uety  and  truth.' 
*tt|WoomBig  Birtha  here  I  see,' 

I^Eldred  strait  rcjom'd ; 
'BiitVfay  thy  son  is  not  with  thee, 

fteHlve  my  doubting  mind.' 
When  Bniha  did  the  question  hear ; 

8be  s^h'd,  but  could  not  speak ; 
Aad  iDany  a  soft  and  alent  tesur 

Stray'd  down  her  damask  cheek. 
^XB  pacs'd  o'er  good  Sir  ArdolpVs  face, 
A  cast  of  deadly  pale ; 
Vou  L  6 


But  soon  compos'd,  with  manly  grace. 

He  thus  renew'd  his  tale  : 
*  For  him  my  heart  too  much  has  bled ; 

For  him,  my  darling  son. 
Has  sorrow  press'd  my  hoary  head ; 

But  heav'n's  high  will  be  done !' 
Scarce  eighteen  winter's  had  revolv'd. 

To  crown  the  circling  year, 
Before  my  valiant  boy  resolv'd 

llie  warrior's  lance  to  bear. 
Too  high  I  priz'd  my  native  land. 

Too  dear  his  fame  1  held, 
T'  oppose  a  parent's  stem  command. 

And  keep  him  ftx)m  the  field. 
He  left  me — left  his  sister  too. 

Yet  tears  bedew  *d  his  fitce — 
What  could  a  feeble  old  man  do  ? 

He  burst  from  my  eibbracc 

0  thirst  of  glory,  fatal  flame  !       ' 

0  laurels  dearly  bought ! 

Yet  sweet  b  death  when  eam'd  with  fune — 

So  virtuous  Edwy  thought 
Full  manfidly  the  brave  boy  strove,     " 

Thourh  pressing  ranks  expose ; 
But  weak  the  strongest  arm  must  prove 

Against  an  host  of  foes. 
A  deadly  wound  my  son  receives, 

A  spear  assails  his  side  : 
Grief  does  not  kill — for  Ardolph  lives 

To  tell  that  Edwy  died. 
His  lone-lov'd  mother  died  again 

In  Eawy's  parting  groan ; 

1  wept  for  her,  yet  wept  io  vain— 

1  wept  for  both  in  one. 

1  would  have  died — I  sought  to  die. 

But  heaven  restrain'd  the  thought. 
And  to  my  pal^on-clouded  eye 

My  helpless  Birtha  brought. 
When  lo  1  array'd  in  robes  of  light, 

A  nymph  celestial  came. 
She  cleard  the  mists  that  dimm'd  my  sight- 
Religion  was  her  name. 
She  prov'd  the  chastisement  divine. 

And  bade  me  kiss  the  rod  ; 
She  taught  this  rebel  heart  dTmine 

Submission  to  its  God. 
Relinon  taught  me  to  sustain 

Wnat  nature  bade  me  feel ; 
And  piety  relieved  the  pain  * 

which  time  can  never  hcaL ' 
He  ceas*d — with  sorrow  and  delight 

ITie  tale  Sr  Eldrcd  hears : 
Then  weeping  cries — *  Thou  noble  knight. 

For  thanks  accept  my  tears. 
O  Ardolph,  might  I  dare  aspire 

To  claim  so  bright  a  boon  ! — 
Good  old  Sir  Eldred  was  my  sire-* 

And  thou  hkst  lost  a  son. 
And  though  I  want  a  worthier  plea 

To  urge  so  dear  a  cause ; 
Yet,  let  me  to  thy  bosom  ht 

What  once  thy  Edwy  was. 
My  trembling  tongue  its  aid  denies ; 

For  thoo  may'st  disapprove ; 
Then  read  it  in  my  ardent  eyes. 

Oh  !  read  the  tale  of  love. 
Thy  beauteous  Bhrtha ! '— *  GraciouB  power ! 

How  could  I  e'er  rcp^^,^^  GoOgle 
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Cries  Ardolph,  •  since  I  sec  tliis  hour  ? 

Yes — Birtha  shall  be  thine.' 
A  little  transient  gleam  of  i"ed 

Shot  faintly  o'er  her  face, 
Ami  cv'ry  trembling  feature  spread 

With  sweet  disoraer'd  grace. 
The  tender  father  kindly  smil'd 

With  fulness  of  content ; 
And  fondly  ey'd  his  darling  child. 

Who,  bashhil,  blush'd  consent. 
O  then  to  paint  the  vast  delight 

That  filFd  Sir  Eldred's  heart. 
To  tetl  the  transports  of  the  knight,  . 

Would  mock  the  Muse's  art 
But  ev'r)'  kind  and  gracious  soul. 

Where  gentle  passions  dwell, 
Will  better  far  conceive  the  whole. 

Than  any  muse  can  tell. 
The  more  the  knight  his  Birtlia  knew. 

The  more  he  pnz'd  the  maid ; 
Some  worth  eacn  day  produced  to  view. 

Some  ^race  each  hour  betray 'd. 
The  >iran  too  was  fond  to  charm 

The  dear  accomplish*^  youth ; 
His  single  breast  sne  Arove  to  warm. 

And  crown'd  with  love,  his  truth. 
Unlike  the  dames  of  modem  days, 

Whog'enerai  homage  claim  j 
Whocx)urt  the  univeraal  g^^te. 

And  pant  iovfiublic  fame. 
^  Then  beauty  bpt  on  merit  smil'd, 

Nor  were  her  chaste  smiles  sold ; 
No  venal  father  gave  his  child. 

For  grandeur,  or  for  gold. 
The  ardour  of  young  Eldred's  flame 

But  ill  could  brook  dela]^, 
And  oft  he  press*d  the  m£ud  lb  name 

A  speedy'  nuptial  day. 
The  tond  impatience  (»  his  breast 

'  rwas  all  in  vain  to  hide, 
But  she  his  eager  suit  ^jvest 

With  modest  maiden  piide. 
'  When  oft  Sir  Eldi-ed  prcss'd  the  day 

Which  was  to  crown  his  truth. 
The  thoughtful  sii-e  would  sigh  and  say, 

*  O  happy  state  of  youth  ! 
It  little  recks  the  woes  which  wait 

'I'o  scare  its  dreams  of  joy  ; 
Ncir  thinks  to-mon-ow's  alter'd  fate 

Mav  all  those  di^eams  destroy. 
And  though  the  flattei-er  Hope  deceives. 

And  painted  prosjwcts  shows; 
Yet  man,  still  cheated,  still  believes, 

I'ill  death  the  bright  scene  close. 
So  look'd  my  bride,  so  sweetly  mild. 

On  me  her  beauty's  slave  ; 
But  whilst  she  look'd,  and  whilst  she  smil'd 

She  sunk  into  the  gi-ave. 
Yet,  C  >  foi-give  an  old  man's  care, 

Foreive  a  father's  zeal  j 
Who  fondly  loves  must  gi-eatly  fear, 
'    Who  fears  must  greatly  feel. 
Once  more  in  soft  and  sacred  bands 

Shall  Love  and  Hymen  meet; 
To-morrow  shall  unite  your  hands, 

And — ^be  your  bUss  complete  !' 
The  ritdnc;  sun  inflam'd  the  sky. 

The  gdfdcn  orient  blush'd; 


But  Birtba's  cheeks  a  sweeter  dye, 

A  brighter  crimson  llush'd. 
The  priest  in  milk-white  vestments  olad» 

Perform'd  the  mystic  rite ; 
Love  lit  the  hallow 'd  torch  that  led 

1  o  Hymen's  chaste  delight.    , 
How  feeble  langtiage  were  to  speak 

I'h'  immeasurable  joy. 
That  fir'd  Sir  Eldred^s  ardent  cheek, 
^   And  triumph'd  in  his  eye  ! 
Sir  Ardolph 's  pleasure  stood  confedt, 

A  pleasure  wX  his  own ; 
The  guarded  pleasure  of  a  breast 

Which  many  a  grief  had  known. 
Twas  such  a  sober  sens^  of  joy 

As  angels  well  might  keep ; 
A  joy  chastis'd  bv  piety, 

A  joy  prepar'd  to  weep. 
To  recollect  her  scattei'Nd  thought, 

And  shun  the  noon-tide  hour, 
The  lovely  bride  in  secret  sought 

The  coolness  of  her  bower. 
Long  she  remam'd — th' enamoured  knight. 

Impatient  4it  her  stay ; 
And  all  unfit  to  taste  delight 

When  Birtha  was  away  ; 
Betakes  him  to  the  secret  bower ; 

His  footsteps  softly  move ; 
Impell'd  by  ev'ry  tender  power. 

He  steals  upon  his  love. 
O,  horror !  horror  !  blasting  right ! 

He  sees  his  Birtha's  charms, 
Reclin'd  with  melting,  fond  delight. 

Within  a  stranger's  arms. 
Wild  frenzy  fires  his  frantic  hand,     - 

Distracted  at  the  sight. 
He  flies  to  where  the  lovers  stand ; 

And  stabs  the  stranger  knight 

*  Die,  traitor,  die  !  thy  guilty  flames 

Demand  th'  av^ging  steel !' — 

*  It  is  mv  brother,'  she  exclaims ! 

« '  Tis  Edwy— Oh  farewell !' 
An  aged  peasant^  Edwy's  guide, 

'i'he  good  old  Aixlolph  sought ; 
He  told  him  that  his  bosom's  pride. 

His  Edwy,  he  had  brought 
O  how  the  feither's  feeling  melt ! 

How  faint  imd  how  revive  ! 
Just  so  the  Hebrew  patriarch  felt. 

To  find  his  son  alive. 

*  Let  me  behold  my  darling's  fece. 

And  bless  him  ere  I  die  !' 
l*hen  with  a  swift  and  vigorous  pace. 

He  to  the  bower  did  hie  : 
O  sad  i-everse  ! — Sunk  on  the  ground 

His  slaughter'd  son  he  \iew'd ; 
And  dyingBirtha,  close  he  found. 

In  brother's  blood  imbru'd. 
Cold,  speechless,  senseless,  £ldred  near« 

Gaz'd  on  the  deed  he'd  done ;         1r 
Like  the  blank  statue  of  Dc^iair^ 

Or  Madness  gi-av'd  in  stone. 
The  father  saw — so  Jephthah  stood. 

So  tum'd  his  wo-fraught  eye. 
When  the  dear,  destin'd  child  he  view'd 

His  zeal  had  doom'd  to  die. 
He  look'd  the  wo  he  could  not  speak, 

Andon  thepalecocB&pr^  t 
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Uts  van  discoloar'd,  dying  cheek, 

Aod  silent,  sunk  to  rest. 
Then  Bhtha  faintly  raised  her  eye. 

Which  long  had  ceas'd  to  stream. 
On  Eldred  fix'd,  with  many  a  sigh, 

I(s  dim  departing  beam. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death, 

Upon  her  pale  face  stand ; 
Aod  quick  and  short  her  failing  breath. 

And  tremulous  her  hand. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death, 

ITie  dim  departing  eye, 
Thcquiv'ring  hand,  the  short  quick  breath, 

He  view'ct--and  did  not  die. 
fie  saw  her  spirit  mount  in  air, 

Its  kindred  skies  to  seek  ! 
Hit  heart  its  anguish  could  not  bear. 

And  yet  it  would  not  break. 
The  moumfol  muse  forbears  to  tell 

How  wretched  Eldred  died ; 
She  draws  the  Grecian*  painter's  veil. 

The  vast  distress  to  hide. 


Yet  heaven's  decrees  are  just  and  wise. 

And  man  is  bom  to  bear : 
Jov  is  the  portion  of  the  skies. 

Beneath  them  all  is  care. 
Yet  blame  not  heav*n  ;  'tis  erring  man. 

Who  mars  his  own  best  joys ; 
Whose  passions  uncontmird,  the  plan 

Of  promis'd  bliss  destroys. 
Had  hAdredfiaus'd  before  the  blow, 

His  hand  had  never  err*d  ; 
What  guilt,  what  complicated  wo. 

His  soul  had  then  been  spar'd  ! 
The  deadliest  wounds  with  which  we  bleed. 

Our  crimes  inflict  alone ; 
Man*0  mercies  from  God's  hand  proceed. 

His  miacriea  from  his  own. 

*  In  the  edcbnted  pietore  of  the  aterifiee  of  Ipbige- 
Ida,  TinMUiiliet  having  exhauitrd  ever)-  iimge  oT  grief 
in  th«  byttanden,  threw  a  Teil  over  the  faee  of  the  fh- 
ther,  whoM  sorrow  he  was  utterly  unable  to  expreu. 
Plia.  book  xxxt. 


THE  BLEEDING  ROCK; 


OB, 

THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  A  NYMPH  INTO  STONE 

The  annual  woond  allur'd 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  fiis  fate, 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  bis  native  rock 
*  Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Tbammuz  yearly  wounded. — Milton. 


I      WwiE  beauteous  Belmont  rears  her  mo- 
dest brow 
ypview  Sabrina'a  silver  wave  below, 
Lnr*d  ][oung  lanthe,  fEiir  as  beauty's  queen ; 
Sfcercign'd  imrivall'd  in  the  sylvan  scene ; 
HjRcverv  charm  of  symmetry  and  grace, 
Jwh  axb  the  triumph  of  the  fiiirest  face ; 
jnlh  all  that  softer  elegance  of  mind, 
k    flfscnios  heightened,  and  by  taste  refinU 
p    let  early  was  she  doom'd  the  child  of  care, 
■l  '«  hapless  love  subdu'd  th'  ill-fated  fair, 
P  Ah !  what  avails  each  captivatuig  grace, 
«efenn  enchanting,  or  the  feirest  face  ? 
w  what  each  beau^  of  the  heav'n-bom 

nhid, 
^eiwil  superior,  or  the  taste  refin'd  ? 
Aj«U5r  but  serves  destruction  to  insure, 
Aadaenartofeel  the  pang  it  cannot  cure. 
Mch  ne^hb'ring  youth  aspir'd  to  gain 
whaaid, 

ny  a  suitor  came  from  many  a  land: 
invun  each  neighboring  youth  as- 

tout  suitors  all  in  vam  admire^ 

JJJJttohear,  yet  fearful  to  oiffend, 
Jwteftrshe  refus'd  she  made  a  friend  : 
gwacek  rejection  wore  so  mild  a  face, 
**c  Qlc'  acceptance  seem'd  it,  than  dis- 
ttacc. 
looigFoIydoje,  the  pride  of  rural  swains. 


Was  wont  to  visit  Belmoni'8  blooming  plains. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Polydore  could 

throw 
Th*  unerrine  dart  to  wound  the  flying  doe  ? 
How  leave  the  swiftest  at  the  race  behind. 
How  mount  the  courser,  and  outstrip  the 

wind  ? 
With  melting  sweetness,  or  with  magic  fire. 
Breathe  the  soft  flute,  or  sweep  the  well- 
strung  lyre  ? 
From  that  fam'd  lyre  no  vulgar  music 

sprung. 
The  Graces  tun'd  it,  ^d  Apollo  strung 

Apollo  too  was  once  a  shepherd  swam. 
And  fed  the  flock,  and  grac'd  the  mstic 

plain : 
He  taught  what  charms  to  rural  life  belong. 
The  social  sweetness,  and  the  sylvan  song ; 
He  taught  fair  Wisdom  in  her  grove  to 

woo. 
Her  joys  how  precious,  and  her  wants  how 

few  ! 
The  savage  herds  in  mute  attention  stood. 
And  ravish'd  Echo  fiU'd  the  vocal  wood  ; 
The  sacred  asters,    stooping  from   their 

sphere, 
Forgot  their  golden  harps,  intent  to  hear; 
Till  Heaven  the  scene  survey 'd  with  jealous 

eyes. 
And  Jove,  in  Quvy,  call'd  him^  the  skies, 
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Younj;  Polydore  was  rich  in  Urge  do- 
mains. 
In  smiling  pastures,  and  in  flow'iy  plains  -, 
With  these,  he  boasted  each  extenor  charm, 
To  win  the  pnident,  and  the  cold  to  warm  ; 
•  The  fairest  semblance  of  desert  he  bore, 
And  each  fictitious  mark  of  goodness  wore ; 
Could  act  the  tenderness  he  never  Mi, 
In  8on*ow  soften,  and  in  anguish  melt. 
The  sigh  elaborate,  the  fraudful  tear, 
The  Joy  dissembled,  and  the  well  feign'd 

fear. 
All  these  were  his ;  and  his  each  treach'rous 

art. 
That  steals  the  guileless  and  unpractis'd 

heart 
Too  soon  he  heard  of  fsur  lanthe's  fame, 
'Twas  each  enamour'd  shepherd's  favorite 

theme ; 
Retum'd  the  ri«ng,  and  the  setting  sun» 
The  shepherd's  fiv'rite  theme  was  never 

done.  ' 

Thev  pnds'd  her  wit,  her  worth,  her  shape, 

her  air ! 
And  even  inferior  beauties  own'd  her  fair. 
Such  sweet  perfection  all  his  wonder  mo- 
ved : 
He  saw,  admired,  nay,  fsuxied  that  he 

loved : 
But  Polydore  no  j;en'rous  passion  knew. 
Lost  to  all  truth  m  feigning  to  be  true. 
No  lasting  tenderness  could  warm  a  heart. 
Too  vain  to  feel,  too  selfi^  to  impart 

Cold  as  the  snows  of  Rhodope  descend. 
And  with  the  chilline  wave  of  Hebrus  blend; 
So  cold  the  breast  where  Vanity  presides, 
And  the  whole  subject  soul  absorbs  and 

guides. 
Too  well  he  knew  to  make  his  conquest 

sure. 
Win  her  soft  heart,  yet  keep  his  own  secure. 
So  oft  he  told  the  well-imagin'd  tale, 
So  oft  he  swore — how  should  he  no^pre* 

vwl? 
The  well-imagp'd  tale  the  nymph  believed; 
Too  unsuspecting  not  to  Iw  deceiv'd  : 
She  lov'd  trie  youth,  she  thought  herself  be- 

lov'd, 
Nor  blush'd  to  praise  whom  every  maid  ap- 
proved. 
The  conquest  once  achiev'd,  the  brightest 

fur. 
When  conquer'd,  was  no  longer  worth  his 

care : 
When  to  the  worid  her  pasaon  he  could 

prove. 
Vain  of  his  pow'r,  he  jested  at  her  love. 
The  i>enurd  youth,  from  sad  lanthe  far 
To  win  fresh  triumphs,  wages  cruel  war. 
With  other  nymphs  behold  the  wand'rer 

rove. 
And  tell  the  story  c^  lanthe's  love ; 
He  mocks  her  easy  feith,  insults  her  wo, 
Nor  pides  tears  himself  had  taught  to  flow. 
To  sad  lanthe  soon  the  tale  was  borne. 
How  Polydore  to  treach'ry  added  scorn. 
And  now  her  eyes'  soft  radiance  'gan  to 

£ai]. 


And  now  the  crimson  'of  her  cheek  grew 

pale ; 
The  lily  there  in  f&ded  beauty  shows 
Its  sickly  empire  o'er  the  vanquish'd  rose. 
Dovourmg  Sorrow  marks  her  tor  his  ptey. 
And,  slow  and  certain,  mines  his  silent  way. 
Yet,  as  apace  her  ebbing  life  declin'd, 
Increasing  strength  sustained  her  firmer 

mind. 
'O  had  my  heart  been  hard  as  his,'  she 

cried, 
'  An  hapless  victim  thus  I  had  not  died : 
If  there  be  gods,  and  gf  >ds  there  surely  are. 
Insulted  vhtue  doubtless  is  their  care. 
Then  hasten,  righteous  Powers ;  my  tedious 

fate, 
Shorten  my  woes,  and  end  my  mortal  date : 
Quick  let  your  power  transform  this  failing 

frame. 
Let  me  be  any  thing  but  what  I  am  ! 
And  since  the  cruel  woes  I'm  doom'd  to  feel, 
Pi-oceed,  alas  !  from  having  lov'd  too  well : 
Grant  me  some  form  where  love  can  have 

no  part. 
No  human  weakness  reach   my  guarded 

heart; 
Where  no  soft  touch  of  passion  can  be  felt. 
No  fond  affection  this  weak  bosom  melt 
If  Pity  has  not  left  your  blest  abodes. 
Change  me  to  flinty  adamant,  ye  gods  ! 
To  hardest  rock,  or  monumental  stone. 
So  may  I  know  no  more  the  pangs  I've 

known ; 
So  shall  I  thus  no  fieuther  torments  prove. 
Nor  taunting  rivals  say  she  died  for  love : 
For  sure,  if  aueht  can  aggravate  our  wo, 
'Tis  the  feimi'd  pity  of  a  prosp'rous  foe. ' 
Thus  prayed   the  nymph,  and   strait  the 

Pow'rs  addrest, 
Accord  the  weeping  suppliant's  sad  request 
Then  strange  to  tell !  if  rural  folks  say 

true. 
To  harden'd  rock  the  sdfiPning  damsel  gtcw ; 
No  more  her  shoeless  features  can  be 

known. 
Stone  is  her  body,  and  her  limbs  are  stone ; 
The  growing  rock  invades  her  beauteous 

race. 
And  quickly  petrifies  each  living  grace ; 
The  stone,  ner  stature  nor  her  sluipe  retains. 
The  njrmph  is  vanish'd,  but  the  rock  re- 
mains. 
No  vestige  now  of  human  shape  appears. 
No  cheeks  for  blushes,  and  no  eyes  for  tears: 
Yet^-strange  the  marvels  poets  can  impait ! 
Unchanged,  unchiU'd,  remain'd  the  glowing 

heart; 
Ito  vital  spirits  destin'd  still  to  keep. 
It  sconi'd  to  mingle  with  the  marble  heap. 
When  babbling  Fame  the  wondixNis  U- 

din^'bore. 
Grief  seiz'd  the  soul  of periur'd  Polydore ; 
And  now  the  falsehood  of  nis  soul  appears. 
And  now  his  broken  vows  assail  his  ears. 
Appall'd  his  smitten  fancy  seems  to  view 
The  nymph  so  lovely,  and  the  friend  so  true. 
For  since  her  absence,  all  the  \Trgin  train. 
His  admiration  sought  to  win  in  vain» 
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Thoas^^  not  to  keq>  hhn  ev'n  lanthe  knew. 
From  vanity  alone  his  fiUsehood  grew  : 
Olet  the  youthail  heart,  thus  wam'd,  be- 


Of  vanitf,  how  deq),  how  wide  the  snare ; 

rhat  half  the  mischief  youth  and  beauty 
know. 

From  Vanity's  exhaustless  fountain  flow. 
Now  deep  remorse  deprives  his  soul  of 
rest: 

And  deep  compunctioD  wounds  his  guilty 
breast: 

Then  to  the  fi&tal  spot  in  haste  he  flew. 

Eager  some  vestige  of  the  maid  to  view ; 

The  shapelesa  rock  he  mark'd,  but  found 
notrace  , 

OCfest  lamhe's  fiorm,  lanthe's  fece. 

He  fix'd  his  streamii^  eyes  upon  the  stone, 

•And  take  sweet  m^'he  cned,  *my  par- 
ting groan; 

Snoe  we  are  doom'd  thus  terribly  to  part. 

No  odier  nymph  shall  ever  share  my  h^rt; 

Tbas  only  I'm  absolved'— he  rashly  cried. 

Then  plung'd  a  deadly  poniard  in  his  «de  ! 

Fainting,  the  steel  he  grasp'd,  and  as  he  fell 

The  weapon  pierc'd  the  rock  he  lov*d  so 

W€dlT 

The  guiltless  steel  assail'd  the  living  part. 
And  stabb'd  the  vital,  vulnerable  heart. 
And  thcmgh  the  rocky  mass  was  pale  before. 
Behold  it  ting'd  with  ruddy  streams  of  gore! 
The  life-blood  issuing  from  the  wounded 

stone, 
Hends  with  the  crimson  current  of  his  own; 
From  Poiydore's  fresh  wound  it  flow'd  in 


Bat  chief  emitted  flt>m  lanthe's  heart 
And  thou^  revolving  ages  ance  have  past. 
The  meetmg  torrents  undiminish'd  last ; 
Still  gushes  out  the  saneuine  stream  amain, 
The  standing  wonder  of  the  stranger  swain. 

Now  once  a  year,  so  rusdc  records  tell. 
When  o'er  the  heath  resounds  the  midnight 

beU; 
On  eve  of  midsummer,  that  foe  to  sleep^ 
What  time  young  maids  thdr  annual  vigils 

keq>, 
theteQ-ude  shn^,*  fresh  gathered  to  de- 
dare 


consiihed  at  oracular  Uj  tOUi^c 


The  swains  who  false,  from  those  who  con- 
stant are; 
When  ghosts  in  clanking  chains  the  church- 
yard walk. 
And  to  the  woiid'riiy^^  ear  of  fieuicy  talk : 
When  the  scar'd  maid  steals  trembling  thro' 

the  grove. 
To  kiss  the  grave  of  him  who  died  for  love; 
When,  with  long  watdungs,  Care  atlengUi 

opprest. 
Steals  broken  pauses  Ok  uncertun  rest ; 
Nay,  Grief  short  snatches  of  repose  can 

take. 
And  nothing  but  Despair  is  quite  awake ; 
Then,  at  that  hour,  so  still,  so  full  erf  fear. 
When  all  things  horrible  to  thought  appear. 
Is  perjur*d  P<Mydore  djserv'd  to  rove 
A  ghastly  spectre  through  the  gloomy  grove; 
Then  to  the  rotk,  the  Bieedrng-roilc  repair. 
Where,  sadly  siehing  it  dissolves  to  air. 

Sdll  when  the  hoursof  solemn  rites  return. 
The  village  train  in  sad  procession  mourn'; 
Pluck  evTy  weed  whidi  might  the  spotc^ 

grace, 
And  ^ant  the  fairest  field-flow'rs  in  thefr 

place. 
Around  no  noxious  plant,  or  flow'ret  grows. 
But  the  first  daflNDdif,  and  earliest  rose  ; 
The  snow-drop  spreads  its  whitest  bosom 

here. 
And  gdden  cowslips  grace  the  vernal  year: 
Here  the  pale  primrobe  takes  a  fairer  hue. 
And  ev'rv  violet  boasts  a  brighter  blue. 
Here  builds  the  wood-lark,  here  the  faith- 
ful dove 
Laments  his  lost,  or  woos  his  living  love. 
Secure  from  harm  is  ev'ry  ludlowM  nest. 
The  spot  is  sacred  where  true  lovers  rest. 
To  guard  the  rock  from  each  malignant  ' 

sprite, 
A  troop  of  guardian  spirits  watch  by  night  j 
Aloft  in  air  each  takes  his  littie  stand. 
The  neighboring  hill  is  hence  calPd  i^ony 
Land,* 

*  By  eontnctkm,  FaUond,  a  hill  well  known  in  tomer* 
•etthira :  not  fkr  from  this  it  The  Bleeding  Mtek,  frwi 
wkieh  eonctantlj  iunes  a  crimson  eurrent.  A  deiirc  to 
accoont  for  this  appearance,  sara  riae  to  a  whimsical 
coBTcrMijdcn,  wkick  produced  tbete  slif  bt  yerMs. 


ODE. 


FBDV  B.  n.   AT  amiSTOL,  TO  DKAOOVy  MH.    OARRICK's   HOUSB   OOO,  AT  HAMPTOIT. 


1r  ftuGON  !  ance  lyrics  are  the  mode, 
l«Eee  I  dedicate  my  ode. 

And  reason  good  I  plead : 
Aietiioee^ho  cannot  write,  to  blame 
To  draw  their  hopes  of  future  fame. 

From  those  who  cannot  read  ? 
E.  O  could  I,  like  that  nameless  wight,* 

*  toe  the  sdatbtMt  epicclc  to  nr  William  Ckamban. 


Find  the  choice  mmute  when  to  write. 
The  mollia  temfiorafandi  I 

Like  his,  mjr  muse  should  learn  to  whistle 

A  true  heroical  epistle^ 

In  strains  wnich  never  can  die.     / 

HI.  Father  of  lyrics,  tuneful  Horace  ! 

Can  thy  great  shade  do  nothine  for  us 
To  mend  the  British  lyre  i 

Our  luckless  bards  have  broke  the  strings. 
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S^'d  the  8car*d  muses,  pluck'd  their  wings, 
I  And  put  out  all  their; fire.* 

IV,  Dragon  !  thou  tyrant  of  the  yard, 
Great  namesake  of  that  furious  guard 

That  watch'd  the  fruits, Hesperian  ! 
Thy  choicer  treasures  safely  keep. 
Nor  aiatch  one  moment's  guilty  sleep. 

Fidelity's  criterion. 

V,  O  Dragon  !  change  with  me  thy  fete. 
To  give  me  up  thy  place  and  state. 

And  I  wiU  give  thee  mine : 
2,  left  to  think,  and  thou  to  feed  ! 
My  mind  enlarg'd,  thy  body  freed, 

How  blest  my  lot  and  thine! 

VI.  Then  shalt  thou  scent  the  rich  regale 
Of  turtle  and  diluting  ale. 

Nay,  share  the  sav'ry  bit ; 
And  see,  what  thou  hast  never  seen. 
For  thou  hast  but  at  Hampton  been, 

A  feast  devoid  of  wit 

VII.  Oft  shalt  thou  snuff  the  smoking  veni- 

son, 
Devour'd  aUme^  by  hungry  denizen. 

So  fresh,  thouVt  long  to  tear  it ; 
Though  Flaccust  tells  a  diff'rent  tale 
Of  social  souls  whoxhose  it  stale. 

Because  ihmfriendB  should  share  it 

VIII.  And  then  on  me  what  joys  woukl 
wwt. 

Were  I  the  guardian  of  thy  gate, 

How  useless  bolt{and  latch  ! 
How  vain  were  locks,  and  bars  hoir  vain. 
To  shield  from  harm  Ihe  household  train 

Whom  I.  from  love,  would  watch  ! 

IX,  Not^hat  twould  crown  with  joy  my  life. 
That  Bowden^  or  that  Bowden's  wife,        • 

Brought  me  my  naily  pickings : 
Though  she,  accelerating  fiite. 
Decrees  the  scanty  moral  date 

Of  turkeys  and  of  chickens ! 

X.  Though  nr'd  with  innocent  ambition, 
Bowden,  great  Nature's  rhetorician, 

More  flow'rs  than  Burke  produces ; 
And  though  he 's  skill'd  more  roots  to  find. 
Than  ever  stock'd  an  Hebrew's  mind. 

And  knowstheir  various  uses. 

XI,  I'd  get  niy  master's  ways  by  rote. 
Ne'er  would  I  bark  at  ragged  coat, 

*  A  proftuion  «rpdet  bad  appc«red  tboot  tUt  time, 
which  ttrikiiiKljr  violated  all  the  rales  of  lyrical  eompo- 
tician. 

tUor.lib.ii.    8at.S, 

4  The  sardener  and  pualtrj  woman  at  Hampton. 


Nor  tear  the  tatter'd  sinner ; 
Like  him  I'd  love  the  dog  of  merit 
Caress  the  cur  of  broken  spirit. 

And  give  them  all  a  duner. 
XII.  Nor  let  me  pair  his  blue-ey'4  dame 
With  Venus'  or  Minerva's  name. 

One  warrior,  one  coquet ; 
No ;  Pallas  and  the  queen  of  Beauty 
ShUnn'd,  or  betray'd  that  ntif)tial  duty. 

Which  she  so  high  has  set 
XIIL  Whene'er  I  heard  the  rattling  coach 
Proclaim  their  long-desir'd  approach. 

How  would  I  haste  to  greet  'cm  ! 
Nor  ever  feel  I  wore  a  chain, 
TiU,  starting,  I  percdv'd  with  pain 

I  could  not  %  to  meet  'em  ! 

XIV.  The  master  loves  his  sylvan  shades. 
Here,  with  the  nine  melodious  maids. 

His  choicest  hours  are  spent : 
Yet  shall  I  hear  some  wittling  cry, 
(Such  wittling  from  my  presence  fly  !) 

*  Garrick  will  soon  repent : 

XV.  « Again  you'll  see  him,  never  fear ; 
Some  half  a  dozen  times  a  year 

He  still  will  charm  the  ace ; 
Accustom'd  long  to  be  admird. 
Of  shades  and  streams  hell  soon  be  tir*d. 

And  languish  for  the  stage, ' 

XVI.  Peace  !  To  his  solitude  he  bears 
The  full-blo¥m  fame  of  thirty  years ; 

He  bears  a  nation's  pi*aisc : 
He  bears  his  liberal,  polish'd  mind. 
His  worth,  his  wit,  his  sense  refin'd ; 

He  bears  his  well-earn'd  bays. 
XVn.  When  warm  admirers  di-op  a  tear 
Because  this  sun  has  left  his  sphere, 

And  set  before  his  time  ; 
I  who  have  felt  and  lov'd  his  rays. 
What  they  condemn  will  loudly  praise. 

And  call  the  deed  sublime. 

XVIII.  How  wise  long  pamper'd  with  ap- 
plause, . 

To  make  a  voluntary  pause 

And  lay  his  laurels  down  ! 
Boldly  repelling  each  strong  claim. 
To  dare  assert  to  Wealth  and  Fame, 

•  Enough  of  both  I've  known, ' 

XIX,  How  wise!  a  short  retreat  to  steal,* 
The  vanitv  of  life  to  feel. 

And  from  its  cares  to  fly : 
To  act  one  calm,  domestic  scene. 
Earth's  bustle,  and  the  grave  between. 

Retire,  and  learn  to  die  ! 


EPITAPHS. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  PENROSE, 

Thirty-two  years  Vicar  of  St,  QlumaSf  Corn- 
wall, 

If  social  manners,  if  the  eentlest  mind. 
If  zeal  for  God,  and  love  for  human  kind. 
If  all  the  charities  which  life  endear. 
May  claim  affection,  or  demand  a  tear. 
Then  o'er  Penrose's  venerable  um 


Domestic  love  may  weep,  and  friendship 

mourn. 
The  path  of  duty  still,  untir'd,  he  trod. 
He  walk'd  in  safety,  for  he  walk'd  with 

God! 
When  past  the  pow'r  of  precept  and  of 

pray'rj  fcare ; 

Yet  still  his  flock  remain'd  the  shepherd's 
Their  wants  still  kindly  watchful  to  supply. 
He  taught  his  best,  lasUesson,  how  to  die  ! 
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ON  MRS.  BLANDFORD. 

Meek  shade,  &rewiell !  go  seek  that  quiet 
shore  .  [more; 

Where  sin  shall  vex,  and  sorrow  wound  no 
Thy  lowly  worth  obtains  that  final  bliss. 
Which  pride  disdains  to  seek,  and  wit  may 


That  path  thou'st  found  which  science  can- 
not teach, 
fet  feith  and  goodness  never  fafl  to  reach : 
itei^re  the  joy  the  words  of  life  impart, 
rhe  V  ision  promised  to  the/iure  in  heart. 


ON  MRS.  LITTLE, 
ik  MUdciiff  Church,  England. 
OcouLD  this  verse  her  fair  example  spread, 
Aud  teach  the  living  while  it  prabM  the 
dead !  [vine. 

Then,  reader !  should  it  speak  her  hope  di- 
Kot  to  record  her  fwth,  but  strengthen 

thsie; 
Then  should  her  ev*ry  virtue  stand  contest. 
Till  ev*ry  virtue  kindle  in  thy  breast. 
Bat,  if  thou  slight  the  monitciy  strain. 
And  she  has  liv'd,  to  thee  at  least,  in  vain ; 
Yet  let  her  death,  an  awful  lesson  give. 
The  dying  Christian  speaks  to  all  that  live. 
Enough  for  her  that  here  her  ashes  rest, 
1^1  God's  own  plaudit  shall  her  worth  at- 
test ^ 

ON  GENERAL  LAWRENCE, 
Hi&Mable  for  bit  conquettf  in  ludia,  and  for  hi*  ele- 

iwrney  to  the  vanquished. 
On  «  Monument  erecied  by  Sir  Robert  Polk. 
BoHM  to  command,  to  conquer,  and  to  spare. 
As  mercy  mild,  yet  terrible  as  war. 
Here  Lawrence  rests  in  death;  while  Uving 
^feoie  [name. 

From  Thames  to  Ganges  wafts  his  honour'd 
To  him  this  frail  memorial  Friendship  rears. 
Whose  noblest  monument's  a  nation's  tears ; 
Whose  deeds  on  fairer  columns  stand  en- 

grav'd, 
to  provinces  preser\''d  and  dties  savU 

TO  THE  MeHiORT  OF 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  IVES, 

JSged  J^ihuty-one,  of  Jiorthampton. 

Her  pious  and  useful  Life, 

was  extended  to  an  h(Hiourable  old  age, 

and  closed  by  an  exemplary  Death, 

Her  Charity  had  its  source 

In  Religion : 

Her  love  of  her  neighbour 

was  the  genuine  effect 

of  her  love  of  God  : 

Her  Resignation 

was  the  Fi-uit  of  her  Faith, 

and  she  died  in  Ho/ie 

because  she  had  lived 

A  Christian. 


47 
ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HUNTER, 

Who  reteired  a  degree  from  the  Vuivenity  of  Oxfufd  • 

for  hit  work  against  Lord  Bolingbroke*!  Philowph  j. 
Go,  happy  spirit,  seek  that  blissful  land 
Where  zealous  Michael  leads  the  glorious 

band  fgo^ 

Of  those  who  fou^t  for  truth ;  blest  spint, 
And  peifect  all  the  good  begun  below  ; 
Go,  hear  applauding  saints,  delighted,  tell 
How  vanquish'd  Falsehood,  at  thy  bidding, 

fell ! 
Blest  in  that  heav'n  whose  paths  thy  virtue 

sought ; 
Blest  in  that  God  whose  cause  thou  well  hast 

fought; 
O  let  thy  honour'd  shade  his  care  approve. 
Who  this  memorial  rears  of  filial  love : 
A  son,  whose  feither,  living,  was  his  pride ; 
A  son  who  mourns  that  such  a  father  died. 


ON  C.  DICEY,  Esq. 

In  Claybroak  Church,  Leicestershire.     , 
O  THOU,  or  fiiend  or  stranger,  who  shall 

tread 
These  solemn  mansions  of  the  silent  dead  ! 
Think,  when  this  record  to  inquiring  eyes. 
No  more  shall  tell  the  spot  where  I3icey 

lies; 
When  this  frail  marble,  feithless  to  its  trust, 
Mould'ring  itself,  i*esigns  its  moulder'd  dust; 
When  time  sh2dl  fail,  and  Nature's  self  de- 

cay. 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  skies  dissolve  away; 
Thu  soul,  this  consummation  shall  survive, 
Defy  the  wreck,  and  but  begin  to  live. 
This  truth,  long  slighted,  let  these  ashes 

teach. 
Though  cold,  instruct  you,  and  though  silent 

preach  : 
O  pause !  reflect,  repent,  revive,  amend  ! 
Life  has  no  length,  eternity  no  end  ! 


ON  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Go,  peaceful  shade !  exchange  for  sin  and 

care 
The  glorious  palm  which  patient  suff  Vers 
wear !  [cains. 

Go,  take  the  meed  victorious  meekness 
Go,  wear  the  crown  triumphant  faith  ob- 
tains. 
Those  silent  graces  which  the  good  conceal. 
The  day  of  dread  disclosure  sliall  reveal ; 
Then  shalfthy  mild,  retiring  virtues  rise. 
And  Gt)d,  both  judge  and  witness,  give  the 
prize. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  CENOTAPH  IN  A 
GARDEN. 

ERECTED  TO  A  DECEASED  FRIEND. 

Ye  lib'ral  souls  who  rev'rcnce  Friendship's 
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Who  boast  her  bleadngs,  and  who  feel  her 
flamel  ^.     ^ 

Oh !  it  from  early  youth  one  fhend  yoa  ve 
lov*d. 

Whom  warm  affection  chose,  and  taste  ap- 
proved ;  . ,         ^    . 

If  you  have  known  what  anguish  rends  the 
hearty 

WTien  such,  so  known,  so  lov'd,  for  ever 
part; 

Approach  —For  you  the  mourner  rears  this 
stone, 

To  sooth  your  sorrows,  and  record  his  own. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  LOVE, 

Jn  the  Cathedral,  at  Bristol 

When  worthless  grandeur  fills  th*  embel- 
lished urn. 
No  poignant  grief  kttends  the  sable  bier : 
But    when    distinguish'd    excellence    we 
mourn. 
Deep  is  the  sorrow,  genuine  is  the  tear. 
Stranger !  should'st  thou  approach  this  aw- 
ful shrine, 
The  merits  of  the  honoured  dead  to  seek ; 
The  friend,  the  son,  the  christian,  the  divine, 
Let  those  who  knew  him,  those  who  lov'd 
him  speak. 
Oh  let  them  in  some  pause  of  anguish  say, 
What  zeal  inflam'd,  what  faith  enlar$*d 
his  breast ! 
How  glad  the  unfettered  spirit  wing'd  its 
way 
From  earth  to  heav'n,  from  blessing  to  be 
blest! 


'•ir  THX  EXVERBffD 

SIR  JAMES  STONHOUSE,  BART.  M.  D. 
In  the  Chapel  at  the  Hot-melUf  Bristol, 

Here  rest  awlule,  in  happier  climes  to 

shine. 
The  orator,  phyncian,  and  divine: 
*Twas  his,  like  Luke,  the  double  task  to  jfiU, 
To  heal  the  nat'ral  and  the  moral  ilL 
You,  whose  awaken'd  hearU  his  labours 

blest. 
Where  ev'ry  truth,  by  ev*ry  grace  wad 

drest; 
Oh  !  let  your  lives  evince  that  still  you  feel 
1  V  effective  influence  of  his  fervent  zoaU 
One  spirit  rescued  from  eternal  wo 
Were  nobler  fame  than  marble  can  bestow; 
That  lasting  monument  will  mock  decay 
And  stand,  triumphant,  at  the  final  day. 


ON  SARAH  STONHOUSE, 

Second  wife  ef  the  Rev,  Sir  James  Stonhaust^ 
Bart, 

Come  resignation  !  wipe  the  human  tear, 
Domesticanguish  drops  o'er  Virtue's  bier  5 
Bid  selfish  sorrow  hush  the  fond  complaint, 
Nor,  from  the  God  she  lov'd,  detam  tlic 

saint 
Truth,  meekness,  padence,  honour'd  shade 

were^ne; 
And  holy  iKpe,  and  charity  divine : 
Thoueh  these  thy  forfeit  bdng  could  not  save. 
Thy  faith  subdu'd  the  terrors  \ji  the  grave. 
Oh  !  if  thy  living  excellence  could  teach, 
j  Death  has  a  loftier  emphasis  of  speech : 
Let  death  thy  strongest  lesson  then  impart ; 
And  write  fireflare  to  die,  on  cv'iy  heart. 


THE  FOOLISH  TRAVELLER : 


OR,  A  GOOD  mJ^ISA  BAD  HOME. 


There  was  a  prince  ci  high  deeree. 

As  great  and  good  as  prince  could  be ; 

Much  pow'rand  wealth  were  in  hit  hand. 

With  lands  and  lordships  at  command. 

One  son,  a  fav'rite  son,  he  had, 

An  idle  thoughtless  kind  of  lad ; 

Whom,  spite  of  all  his  follies  past. 

He  meant  to  make  his  heir  at  last. 

The  son  escap*d  to  foreign  lands. 

And  broke  his  p;racious  sire's  commands ; 

Far,  as  he  fancied,  fix>m  his  sight, 

In  each  low  joy  he  took  delight 

The  youth,  detesting  peace  and  quiet, 

Indulg'd  in  vice,  expense,  and  riot ; 

Of  each  wud  pleasui*e  rashly  tasted. 

Till  health  declined,  and  substance  wasted. 

The  tender  sire,  to  pity  prone, 

Promis'd  to  pardon  what  was  done  j 

And,  would  he  certain  terms  fulfil 


He  should  receive  a  kin^om  still. 
The  youth  Xht  fiardon  httle  minded, 
So  much  his  sottish  soul  was  blinded ; 
But  though  he  moum'd  no  past  trapsgres- 

non. 
He  lik'd  the  future  rich  possession. 
He  lik'd  the  kingdom  when  obtain'd. 
But  not  the  terms  on  which  'twas  gain'd ; 
He  hated  pain  and  self-denial. 
Chose  the  I'eward,  but  shunn'd  the  trial. 
He  knew  his  father's  power  how  great. 
How  glorious  too  the  promis'd  state ! 
At  length  resolves  no  more  to  roam 
But  strait  to  seek  his  father's  home. 
His  sire  had  sent  a  friend  to  say. 
He  must  be  cautious  on  his  way ; 
Tdd  him  what  road  he  must  pursue. 
And  always  keep  his  home  in  view. 
I  The  thoughtless  youth  set  out  indeed. 
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Bat  soon  be  slacken'd  in  his  ^>eed ; 

I       For  cv'iy  trifle  by  the  way 
ScducM  his  idle  heart  astray. 
By  cv*ry  casual  impulse  s\vay*d. 
On  cv'ry  slight  pretence  he  stay'd ; 
To  each,  to  all,  his  passions  bend, 
He  quite  foi-gets  his  journey's  end. 
For  ev'ry  spmrt,  for  ev'ry  song. 
He  halted  as  he  pass'd  along ; 
Caught  by  each  idle  sight  he  saw. 
He'd  later  e'en  to  pick  a  straw. 
Whate'er  was  present  seiz'd  his  soul, 
A  feast,  a  show,  a  brimming  bowl ; 
CoQtented  with  this  vul^r  lot. 
His  fcither's  house  he  quite  forgot 
Those  slight  refreshments  by  the  way, 
Which  were  but  meant  his  strength  to  stay. 
So  sunk  his  soul  in  sloth  and  sin. 
He  look'd  no  feirther  than  his  inn. 
His  father's  friend  would  oft  appear 
Ami  sound  the  ^rom  wjn  his  ear ; 

I       Oft  would  he  rouse  him,  *  Sluggard  come ! 

'       This  is  thy  inn,  and  not  thy  home.' 

Displeas'd  he  answers,  •  Come  what  will. 
Of  present  bliss  1*11  take  my  fill ; 
In  vain  you  plead,  in  vain  1  hear. 
Those  jovs  are  distant,  these  are  near.' 
Thus  perish'd,  lost  to  worth  and  truth, 
lo  sight  of  home  this  hapless  youth ; 


While  beggars,  foreigners,  and  poor, 
Elnjoy'd  the  lather's  boundless  store. 

APPLICATIOir, 

My  fable,  reader,  speaks  to  thee. 
In  God  this  bounteous  father  see ; 
And  in  his^ thoughtless  offspring  trace. 
The  sinful,  wayward,  human  race. 

I'he  friend,  the  generous  father  sent. 
To  rouse,  and  to  reclaim  him,  meant ; 
The  faithful  minister  you'll  find , 
Who  call  the  wand'ririg,  warns  the  blind. 
Reader,  awake  !  this  youth  you  blame. 
Are  not  you  doing  just  the  same  ^ 
Mindless  your  comforts  are  but  given 
To  help  you  on  your  way  to  heav'n. 

The  pleasures  which  beguile  the  road. 

The  iiow'rs  with  which  yourpath  is  strew'd; 

To  these  your  whole  desrires  you  bend 

And  quite  forget  your  journey's  end. 

The  meanest  toys  your  soul  entice, 

A  feast,  a  song,  a  game  at  dice ; 

Charm 'd  with  your  present  paltry  lot. 

Eternity  is  quite  forgot. 

Then  listen  to  a  warning  friend. 

Who  bids  you  mind  your  journey's  end ; 

A  wand'ring  pilgrim  here  you  roam  ; 

This  world's  your  inn,  the  next  your  home. 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  CONQJJERED: 

OR,  LOVE  YOUR  JiElQBBOUR  AS  YOURSELF. 

15  THK   MANNBB  OF   SIB   WALTER  RALEIGH. 


THE  OBJEC  rOR. 

L  Each  man  who  lives  the  Scriptures  prove, 
MtKt  as  himself  his  neighbour  love ; 
Bat  though  the  precept's  full  of  beauty, 
Tis  an  impracticable  duty  : 
111  prove  how  hard  it  is  to  find 
A  lover  of  thb  wond'rous  kind. 
IL  Who  loves  himself  to  great  excess, 
YooHl  grant  must  love  his  neighbour  less ; 
When  self  engrosses  all  the  heart 
How  can  another  have  a  part  ? 
Then  if  self-love  most  men  enthral, 
A  neighbour's  share  is  none  at  all. 
m  Say,  can  the  man  who  hoards  up  pelf 
E'erlo?e  his  neighbour  as  himself.^ 
For  if  he  did,  would  heliot  labour 
To  hoard  a  little  for  his  neighbour  ? 
Then  tell  me,  friend,  can  hoarding  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves  ? 

IV,  The  man  whose  heart  is  bent  on  piea- 
mtre 

SmaU  love  will  to  his  neighbour  measure : 

Who  solely  studies  his  own  good. 

Can't  love  another  if  he  would. 
Then  how  can  plcasui*e-hunting  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves! 

V.  Can  he  whom  sloth  and  loitering  please 
fc'er  love  his  neighbour  like  his  ease  f     ' 
^  he  who  feels  ambition's  flame         / 

Vol.  L  * 


Loves  he  his  neighbour  like  lusfaTne  ? 
Such  lazy,  or  such  soaring  elves 
Can't  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 

VI.  He,  whose  gioss  appetites  enslave  him. 
Who  ^cnds  or  feasts  the  wealth  God  gave 

him ; 

Full,  pamper'd,  gorg'd  at  ev'ry  meal» 

He  cannot  for  the  empty  feel. 
How  can  such  gormandizing  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves  f 

VII.  Then  since  the  man  who  lusts  for  gold, 
Since  he  who  is  iofileasure  sold ; 

Who  soars  la  pride,  or  sinks  id  ease. 
His  neighbour  will  not  sei-ve  or  please ; 
Where  shall  we  hope  the  man  to  find 
To  fill  this  great  command  inclin'd  .> 

VIII.  I  dare  not  blame  God's  holy  word. 
Nor  censure  Scripture  as  absuixi ; 

But  sure  the  rule's  of  no  avail 
If  plac'd  so  high  that  artl  must  fail  j 
And  'tis  imp089ible  to  prove 
That  any  can  his  neighbour  love. 

THE  ANSWERER. 

IX.  Yes,  such  there  are  of  heav'nly  mould, 
Unwarp'd  by  pleasure,  ease,  or  gold ; 

He  who  fulfils  the  nobler  part 
By  loving  God  with  all  his  heart ; 
He,  only  he,  the  Scriptures  provc^ 
Can,  as  himself,  his  neigfibour  lorc.^ 
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X.  Then  join,  to  make  a  perfect  plan. 
The  lo^e  of  God  to  love  of  man ; 
Your  heart  in  union  both  must  bring[. 
This  is  the  sti^am,  and  that  the  spnne ; 

This  done,  no  more  in  vain  you'll  labour, 
A  Christian  can't  but  love  his  neighbour. 

XI.  If  then  the  rule's  too  hard  to  please  ye. 


Turn  Chnstiau,  and  you'll  find  it  easy. 
*  Still,  'tis  impossible,'  you'll  cry, 
*In  vain  shall  feeble  nature  try.* 
'Tis  true ;  but  know  a  Christian  is  a  crea- 
ture. 
Who  does  things  quite  impossiUe  to  na- 
ture. 


INSCRIPTION 

IJSTji  BEAUTIFUL  RETREAT,  CALLED  FAIRY  BOWER, 


Airy  spirits,  you  who  love 
Cooling  bow'r,  or  shady  grove : 
Streams  that  murmur  as  they  flow, 
ZiCphyrs  bland  that  sofdy  Blow ; 

Babbling  echo^  or  the  tale 
Of  the  love-lorn  nightingale ; 
Hither,  airy  spirits,  come. 
This  is  your  peculiar  home. 

If  you  love  a  verdant  glade. 
If  you  love  a  noon*tide  shade. 
Hither,  sylphs  and  fJEiiriesfly, 
Unobserved  of  earthly  eye. 

Come,  and  wander  cv'ry  night. 
By  the  moon-beam's  glimm'ring  fight ; 
And  again  at  early  day 
Brush  the  silver  dews  away. 

Mark  where  first  the  daisies  blow. 
Where  the  bluest  violets  grow ; 
Where  the  sweetest  linnet  sings, 
Where  the  earliest  cowslip  springs ; 

Where  the  largest  acorn  lies, 
Precious  in  a  fairy's  eyes ; 
Sylphs,  though  unconfin'd  to  place. 
Love  to  fill  an  acorn's  space. 

Come,  and  mark  within  what  bush 
Builds  the  blackbird  or  the  thrush ; 
Great  his  joy  who  first  espies, 
Greater  his  who  spares  the  prize  ! 

Come,  and  watcn  the  hallow'd  bow'r, 
Chase  the  insect  firom  the  flow'r ; 


Little  offices  like  these. 
Gentle  souls  and  fairies  please. 

Mortals !  form'd  ot  grosser  clay. 
From  oUr  haunts  keep  far  away ; 
Or,  if  you  should  dare  appear. 
See  that  you  from  vice  are  clear. 

Folly's  minion.  Fashion's  tool, 
Mad  Ambition's  restless  tool ! 
Slave  of  passion,  slave  of  pow'r. 
Fly,  ah  Ay  !  this  tranquil  bow'r  ! 

Son  of  Av'rice,  soul  of  frost, 
Wretch  !  of  Heav'n  abhorr'd  the  most. 
Learn  to  pity  others'  wants. 
Or  avdd  these  hallow 'd  haunts. 

Eye  unconscious  of  a  tear. 
When  Affliction's  train  appear ; 
Heart  that  never  heav'd  a  sigh. 
For  another,  come  not  nieh. 

But,  ye  darling  sons  of  hieav'n. 
Giving  freely  what  was  giv'n ; 
You,  whose  lib'ral  hand  dispense 
The  blessings  of  benevolence : 

You,  who  wipe  the  tearful  eye, 
You,  who  stop  the  rising  sigh ; 
You,  whose  souls  have  understood 
The  luxury  of  doing  good- 
Come,  ye  happy  virtuous  few, 
Open  is  my  bow  r  to  you ; 
You,  these  mossy  banks  may  press ; 
You,  each  guaraian  fay  shall  oless. 


THE  BAD   BARGAIN: 

OR.  THE  WORLD  SET  UP  TO  SALE. 


Thk  Devil,  as  the  Scriptures  show. 

Tempts  sinful  mortals  high  and  low ; 

And  acting  well  his  various  part, 

Suits  ever)'  bribe  to  every  heart : 

See  where  the  prince  of  Darkness  stands 

With  baits  for  souls  in  both  his  hands. 

To  one  he  offers  empires  whole, 

And  gives  a  sceptre  for  a  soul ; 

lo  one,  he  freely  gives  in  barter, 

A  peerage,  or  a  star  and  g£uter ; 

To  one  he  pays  polite  attention. 

And  begs  him  just  to  take  a  poisioiu 

Some  are  so  fired  with  love  of  fame, 

He  bribes  them  by  an  empty  name ; 

For  fame  they  tdl,  they  preach,  they  write, 

Give  alms,  biiild  hospitals  or  fight ; 

For  human  praise  renounce  salvation, 


And  sell  their  souls  for  reputation. 
But  the  gi-eat  gift,  the  mighty  bribe. 
Which  Satan  pours  amid  the  tribe, 
Which  millions  seize  with  eager  haste. 
And  all  desire  at  least  to  taste. 
Is — ^ploding  reader ! — what  d'ye  think  ? 
Alas ! — tis  money — money— cnink ! 
Round  the  wide  world  the  tempter  flie». 
Presents  to  view  the  glittering  prize  ; 
See  how  he  hastes  from  shore  to  ^ore. 
And  how  the  nations  all  adore  r 
Souls  flock  by  thousands  to  be  sold, 
Smit  with  the  fond  desire  of  gold. 
See,  at  yon  needy  tradesman's  shop. 
The  universal  tempter  stop ; 
'Would'st  thou,'  he  cries,  'increase 
treasures,  /-^  i 
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Use  liehter  weights  and  scantier  measures, 

Thus  thou  shalt  thrive :'  the  trader's  willing, 

And  sells  his  soul  to  get  a  shilling. 

Next  Satan  to  a  farmer  hies, 

•  I  scorn  to  cheat,*  the  farmer  cries : 

Vet  still  his  heart  on  wealth  is  bent, 

And  so  the  Devil  is  content ; 

Now  markets  rise,  and  riches  roll. 

And  Satan  quite  secures  his  souL 

Mark  next  yon  cheerful  youth  so  jolly. 

So  fend  of  laughter  and  cnf  folly ; 

He  hates  a  stingy  griping  fe|low. 

Bat  gets  each  day  a  little  mellow ; 

To  Satan  too  he  sells  his  soul 

hi  barter  for  a  flowing  bowL 

ikit  mark  again  yon  lass  a  ginning, 

See  how  the  tempter  is  beginning : 

Some  beau  presents  a  top-knot  nice, 

She  grants  her  virtue  as  the  price ; 

A  slave  to  vanity's  control. 

She,  for  a  riband,  sells  her  soul ! 

Thus  Satan  tries  each  different  state : 

Mrlth  mighty  bribes  he  tempts  the  great ; 


The  poor,  with  equal  force  he  piles. 
But  wins  them  with  a  humbler  prize  : 
Has  gentler  arts  for  youn^  beginners. 
And  fouler  sins  for  older  sinners. 
Oft  too  he  cheats  our  mortal  eyes. 
For  Satan  father  is  of  lies ; 
A  thousand  swindling  tricks  he  plays  us. 
And  promises,  but  never  pays  us ; 
Thus  we  poor  fools  are  strangely  caught. 
And  find  we've  sold  our  souls  for  nougnt. 
Nay,  oft,  with  quite  a  juggler's  art, 
He  bids  the  prnter'd  gift  depart ; 
Sets  some  gay  joy  before  our  face. 
Then  claps  a  trouble  in  its  place ; 
Turns  up  some  loss  for  promised  gain. 
And  conjures  pleasure  into  pain. 
Be  wise  then,  oh !  ye  worldly  tribe. 
Nor  sell  your  conscience  for  a  bribe  ; 
When  Satan  tempts  you  to  begin. 
Resist  him,  and  refuse  to  sin : 
Bad  is  the  bargain  on  the  whde. 
To  gain  the  world  and  lose  the  soul ! 


BALLADS. 


ROBERT  Am>  RICHARD. 

0R«  THE  GHOST    07  POOR  MOLLT, 
'WhovM  drowned  in  Ri«faaid*s  Min-pond. 

TVjMu-'CoUms's  Mulberry  Tree* 

QcoTH  Richard  to  Bob,  *  Let  things  go  as 

they  will, 
OfpkaLSore  and  fun  I  will  still  have  my  fill; 
Infrolicand  mirth  I  see  nothing  amiss. 
And  though  I  get  tipsy,  what  harmi^inthi^y 
For  e'en  Solomon  says,  and  I  vow  he  says 
tmth,  [youth,' 

'Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  the  days  of  thy 
'  Tm  glad,'  answered  Bob,  <  yjou're  of  Solo- 
mon's creed,  [proceed; 
But  I  beg,  if  you  quote  him,  youll  i)lease  to 
*For  QoD  (as  the  wise  man  continues  to 

flios) 
Thy  8oal  into  judgment  for  all  this  will  bring. 
Tluis  a  man  may  get  plung'd  in  a  woml 
abyss,  [thUf* 

By  choosing  to  say,  Pray  what  harm  is  in 
•Come,  come,'  says  gay  Richard,  'don't 

grodge  me  a  cup. 

Ym  resolv'd,  while  Vm  able,  I'll  still  keep 

it  up;  [there's bliss. 

Let  old   gray-beards  deny  that  in  frolic 

111  ^une,  love,  and  drink—ami  what  harm 

is  in  this  V 
Says  Robert,  *  I  grant  if  you  live  for  to-day. 
Yen  ouiy  game,  love,  imd  drmk,  and  may 
frolic  away ;  [tena. 

Bit  then,  my  dear  Dick,  I  again  must  con- 
Th^the  Wise  Man  hat  bid  v»^Remcmder 
^    the  end!*  [old  age 

Ssys Richard,  'When  sickness  or  peevish 
wB  advance  to  dii^niss  me  from  life's  mer- 
ry sti^ ;  [amiss, 
IcpcslBiice  just  then,  boy,  may  not  be 


But  while  young  I'll  be  jolly,  what  harm  is  in 

this?*  [gun. 

They  psf^^ » &nd  Richard  his  pastimes  be- 
Twas  Richard  the  jovial,  the  soul  of  all  fun; 
E^h  dancing  bout,  drinking  bout,  Dick 

would  attend 
And  he  sung  and  he  swore,  nor  once  thought 

of  the  end,  [plain. 

Young  Molly  he  courted,  the  pride  of  the 
Be  promis'd  her  marriage,  but  promised  in 

vain ;  [done. 

She  trusted  his  vows,  but  she  soon  was  un- 
And  when  she  lamented,  he  thought  it  good 

fun.  [wild, 

Thus  scom'd  by  her  Richard,  sad  MoUy  run 
And  roam'd  through  ^the  woods  with  her 

destitute  child ; 
'Till  Molly  and  Molly's]  poor  baby  were 

found. 
One  evening,  in  Richard's  own  mill-pond 

both  drown'd. 
Then  his  conscience  grew  troubled  by  night 

and  by  day, 
But  its  clamour  he  drown*d  in  more  drink 

and  more  play ; 
Still  Robert  exhorted,  and  like  a  true  frien^l 
He  wam'd  him  and  pray'd  him  to  think  on 

the  end! 
Now  disturbed  in  his  dreams,  poor  Molly 

each  night 
With  her  babe  stood  before  him,  how  sad 

was  the  sight! 
O  how  ghastly  she  look'd  as  she  bade  him 

attend, 
And  so  awfully  told  him,  '  Remember  the 

end.' 
She  talk'd  of  the  woes  and  unquenchable  fire 
Which  await  the  licentious,  the  drunkani, 

and  liar :  [beware. 

How  he  ruin'd  more  maiden^l^e  badaliiiu 
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Then  she  wept,  and  she  groan'd,  and  she  va- 
nish'd  in  air. 

Now  beggar'd  by  gaming,  distemper'd  by 
drink,  [think ; 

Death  star'd  in  his  face,  yet  he  dar*cl  not  to 

Despairing  of  mercy,  despising  all  truth. 

He  dy'd  of  old  age  in  the  prime  of  his  youth. 

On  his  tomb-stone,  good  Robert,  these  ver- 
ses engrav'd,  [and  be  saved  : 

Which  he  hop'd  some  gay  fellow  might  read 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  a  poor  youth,  who  caird  drinking 
his  bliss.  \mthi8? 

And  was  ruin'd  by  saying.  What  harm  is 
Let  each  passer  by  to  his  error  attend. 
And  learn  of  poor  Dick  to  rcTnember  the 
end! 


THE  CARPENTER: 
Or,  the  Danger  of  Evil  Company. 

There  was  a  young  west  countryman, 

A  carpenter  by  trade, 
A  skilful  wheelright  too  was  he. 

And  few  such  wagons  made. 
No  man  a  tighter  bam  could  build, 
^         Tliroughout  his  native  town ; 
Through  many  a  village  round  was  he 

The  best  of  workmen  known. 
His  father  left  him  what  he  had. 

In  sooth  it  was  enough. 
His  shining  pewter,  pots  of  brass. 

And  all  his  household  stufif. 
A  little  cottage  too  he  had. 

For  ease  and  comfort  planned ; 
And  that  he  might  not  lack  for  aught, 

An  acre  of  good  land. 
A  pleasant  orchard  too  there  was 

Before  his  cottage  door ; 
Of  cider  and  of  com  likewise, 

He  had  a  little  store. 
Active  and  healthy,  stout  and  young, 

No  business  wanted  he ; 
Now  tell  me,  reader,  if  you  can ; 

What  man  more  blest  could  be  ? 
To  make  his  comfort  quite  complete; 

He  had  a  faithful  wife ; 
Frug^,  and  neat,  and  good  was  she. 

The  blessing  of  his  life. 
Where  is  the  lord,  or  where  the  squire. 

Had  greater  cause  to  praise 
The  goodness  of  that  bounteous  hand 

Which  blest  his  prosperous  days  ? 
Each  night  when  he  i*etum*d  from  work. 

His  wife  so  meek  and  mild. 
His  little  supper  gladly  dre^s'd, 

While  ne  caress'a  his  child. 
One  bloooming  babe  was  all  he  had, 

His  only  darling  dear. 
The  object  of  their  equal  love, 

l^he  solace  of  their  care. 
C)  what  could  ruin  such  a  life, 

And  spoil  so  fur  a  lot  f 
O  'vhat  could  change  so  kind  a  heart. 

And  ev*ry  virtue  blot  ? 


With  grief  the  cause  I  must  relate, 
The.dismal  cause  reveal ; 

'TwaS  EVIL  COMPANY  aiul  DRINK, 

The  source  of  ev*ry  ill. 
A  cooper  came  to  live  hard  by. 

Who  ^id  his  fancy  please  ; 
.\n  idle  rambling  man  was  he. 

Who  oft  had  cioss'd  the  seas. 
This  man  could  ttU  a  merry  tale, 

And  sing  a  merry  song  ; 
And  those  who  heard  hin»  sing  or  talk. 

Ne'er  thought  the  ev'ning  long. 
But  vain  and  vicious  was  the  song. 

And  wicked  was  the  tale ; 
And  ev|ry  pause  he  always  fill  d. 

With  cider,  gin,  or  ale. 
Our  carpenter  delighted  much 

To  hear  the  cooper  talk ; 
And  with  him  to  the  alehouse  oft. 

Would  take  his  evening  walk. 
At  first  he  did  not  care  to  drink. 

But  only  lik'd  the  fun  ; 
But  soon  he  from  the  cooper  learnt, 

The  same  sad  course  to  iiin. 
He  said  the  cooper's  company 

Was  all  for  which  he  car'd ; 
But  soon  he  drank  as  much  as  he, 

To  swear  like  him  soon  dar'd. 
His  hammer  now  neglected  lay. 

For  work  he  little  car'd ; 
Half  finished  wheels  and  broken  tools. 

Were  strew  *d  about  his  yard. 
To  get  him  to  attend  his  work. 

No  prayers  could  now  prevail. 
His  hatchet  and  his  plane  forgot, 

He  never  drove  ji  nail. 
His  cheei-ful  ev'nings  now  no  more 

With  peace  and  plenty  smil'd ; 
No  more  he  sought  his  pleasing  wife. 

Nor  hugg'd  his  smiling  child. 
For  not  his  dnmken  nights  alone. 

Were  with  the  cooper  past ; 
His  days  were  at  the  Angel  spent. 

And  still  he  stay'd  the  last. 
No  handsome  Sunday  suit  was  left. 

Nor  decent  Holland  shirt  : 
No  nose-gay  mark'd  the  sabbath-mom; 

But  all  was  raes  and  diit. 
No  more  his  church  he  did  frequent, 

A  symptom  ever  sad  : 
Where  once  the  Sunday  is  mispent. 

The  week  days  must  be  bad. 
The  cottage  mortgaged  for  its  worth ; 

The  lavVite  orchard  sold  ; 
He  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects 

Of  hunger  and  of  cold. 
The  pewter  dishes  one  by  one 

Were  pawn'd,  till  none  were  lefl ; 
A  wife  and  oabe  at  home  remain'd 

Of  cv'ry  help  bei-eft. 
By  chance  he  call'd  at  home  one  night. 

And  in  a  surly  mood, 
He  bade  his  weeping  wife  to  get 

Immediately  some  food. 
His  empty  cupboard  well  he  knew 

Must  needs  be  bare  of  bread ; 
No  rasher  on  the  rack  he  saw. 

Whence  could  he-then  be  fed  ! 
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His  wife*  a  piteous  sigh  did  heave. 

And  then  before  him  laid, 
A  basket  cover'd  with  a  cloth. 

Bat  not  a  word  she  said. 
Then  to  her  husband  gave  a  knife. 

With  many  a  silent  tear. 
In  haste  he  tore  the  cover  off, 

And  saw  his  child  lie  there. 
'There  lies  thy  babe,'  the  mother  said, 

•Oppressed  with  famine  sore ; 
0  kill  as  both — 'twere  kinder  far. 

We  coald  not  suffer  more. 
The  carpenter  struck  to  the  heart. 

Fell  on  his  knees  straitway. 
He  wrong  his  hands^confess'd  his  sins. 

And  did  both  weep  and  pray. 
From  that  same  hour  the  cooper  more 

He  never  would  behold ; 
Kor  would  he  to  the  ale  house  go : 

Had  it  been  pav'd  with  gold. 
ffis  wife  forgave  him  all  the  past ; 

Ajid  sooth'd  his  sorrowing  mind, 
Aud  much  he  griev'd  that  e'er  he  wixmg'd 

The  worthiest  of  her  kind. 
Bf  lab'rine  hard,  and  working  late. 

By  industry  and  pains, 
ffis  cottage  was  at  length  i-edeem'd. 

And  sav'd  were  all  his  gains, 
msdandays  now  at  church  were  spent. 

His  home  was  his  delight ; 
The  fiJlowine  verse  himself  he  made. 

And  read  it  ev'ry  night, 

TBf  drunkard  murden  Mid  and  trife^ 

MornuiUcnUafiin, 
Whether  he  ataba  them  with  his  knifij 

Or  9tarues  them  with  his  gin. 


THE  RIOT: 

«I,KALP  A  tOAT  IS  BSTTKR  THAN  VO   BREAD. 

I*  9  D^i^ue  betwetn  Jock  Anxnl  and  Tom  Hod. 

To  the  tone  of  *  Aeoblerthere  was.* 

^ritun  in  muty-five,  a  year  qf  scarcity  and 
Alarm. 

TOM. 

Come  neighboiirs,  no  longer  be  patient  and 

quiet. 
Come  let  us  go  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  riot ; 
Fa  hungry,  my  lads,  but  I've  little  to  eat, 
SoweTl  pull  down  the  mills,  and  we'll  seize 

all  the  meat :  [saw, 

nijive  you  good  sport,  boys,  as  ever  you 
boifig  lor  the  justice,  a  fig  for  the  law, 

Derry  Down. 
1  KB  his  pitchfbrk  Tom  seiz'd— hold  a  mo- 

mcnt,  says  Jack,  [crack, 

ruAow  thee  thy  blunder,  brave  boy,  in  a 
^if  1  dcwi't  prove  we  had  better  be  still, 
lilawst  thee  straitway  to  pull  down  ev'ry 
H,  ?*^'  [cheat, 

"1  Sony  thee  how  passion  thy  reason  does 

*  Sec  Berquia*!  Oardencr. 


Or  I'll  jdn  thee  in  plunder  for  bread  and  for 

meat  Berry  IJofim. 

What  a  whimsey  to  think  thus  our  bellies  to 
^     fill.  [mill! 

For  we  stop  all  the  grinding  by  breaking  the 
What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  get  more 

to  eat 
By  abusing  the  butchers  who  get  us  the 

meat !  [spare  diet. 

What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  mend  our 
By  breeding  disturbance  by  murder  and 
„     riot  ?  Derru  Do%mu 

Because  I  am  dry,  'twould  be  loolish,  I 

think, 
To  pull  out  my  tap  and  to  spill  all  my  drink; 
Because  1  am  hungry,  and  want  to  be  led,* 
I'hat  is  sure  no  wise  reason  for  wasting  my 

bread ;  [diet. 

And  just  such  wise  reasons  for  minding  their 
Are  us'd  by  those  blockheads  who  rush  into 

riot  Derry  Down, 

I  would  not  take  comfort  from  others*  dis- 
tresses, [blesses ; 
But  still  I  would  mark  how  God  oufr  land 
For  though  in  old  England  the  times  are 

but  sad. 
Abroad  1  am  told  they  are  ten  times  as  bad ; 
In  the  land  of  the  Pope  there  is  scarce  any 

gram, 
And  'tis  worse  still,  they  say,  both  in  Hol- 
land and  Spain.  Derry  Down. 
Let  us  look  to  tlie  harvest  our  wants  to  be- 
guile, 
See  the  lands  with  rich  crops  how  they  ev'ry 

whei-e  smile  ! 
Meantime  to  assist  us,  by  each  western 

breeze  !  '  [seas ! 

Some  com  is  brought  daily  across  the  salt 
Of  tea  we'll  drink  little,  ol  gin  not  at  alH 
And  we'll  patiently  wait,  and  the  prices  will 

fall.    -  Derry  Down, 

But  if  we're  not  quiet,  then  let  us  not  won- 

der,  [plunder; 

If  things  grow  much  worse  by  our  riot  and 
And  let  us  remember,  whenever  we  meet. 
The  more  ale  we  drink,  boys,  the  less  we 

shall  eat. 
On  those  days  spent  in  riot  no  bread  you 

brought  home. 
Had  you  spent  them  in  labour  you  must  have 

had  some,  Derry  Down. 

A  dinner  of  herbs,  says  the  wise  man,  with 

quiet. 
Is  better  than  beef  amid  discord  and  riot 
If  the  thing  could  be  help'd  I'm  a  foe  to  all 

strife,  [life ; 

And  1  pray  for  a  peace  ev'iy  ni^ht  ot  my 
But  in  matters  of  state  not  an  uich  will  I 

budge. 
Because  I  conceive  I'm  no  very  good  judge. 
Derry  DowTu 
But  though  poor,  I  can  work,  my  brave  boy, 

with  the  best. 
Let  the  king  and  the  parliament  manage 

the  rest ; 
I  lament  both  the  war  and  the  taxes  together. 
Though  I  verily  think  they  don't  alter  the 

weather,  C^  r\r^n\o 
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The  king,  as  I  take  it,  with  very  good  rea- 
son. 
May  present  a  bad  law,  but  can't  help  a  bad 

season.  Dcrry  Down, 

The  parliament  men,  although  great  is  their 

power. 
Yet  they  cannot  contrive  us  a  bit  of  a  shower; 
And  I  never  yet  heard,  though  our  rulers  are 

wise. 
That  thev  know  very  well  how  to  manage 

the  skies ; 
For  the  best  of  them  all,  as  they  found  to 

their  cost. 
Were  not  able  to  hinder  last  winter's  hard 

frost  Derry  Down, 

Besides,  I  must  share  in  the  wants  of  the 

times. 
Because  1  have  had  my  full  share  in  its 

crimes ; 
And  I'm  apt  to  believe  the  distress  which  b 

sent. 
Is  to  punish  and  cure  us  of  all  discontent 
But  harvest  is  coming— potatoes  are  come ! 
Our  prospect  clears  up;  ye  coroplainers  be 

aumb  !  Derry  down. 

And  though  I've  no  money,  and  thoueh  I've 

no  lands,  [good  hands. 

I've  head  on  my  shoulders,  ana  a  pair  of 
So  I'll  work  the  whole  day,  and  on  Sundays 

111  seek  [week. 

At  church  how  to. bear  all  thcwants  of  the 
I'he  gentlefolks  too  will  afford  us  supplies ; 
I'heyll  subscribe — and  they'll  give  up  their 

puddings  and  pies. 

Derry  down. 
Then  before  I'm  induc'd  to  take  part  in  a 

riot,  [get  by  it  ? 

Ill  ask  this  short  question — what  shall  I 
So  I'll  e'en  wait  a  little  till  cheaper  the 

bread,  [head : 

For  a  mittimus  hangs  o'er  each  rioter's 
And  when  of  two  evils  I'm  ask'd  which  is 

best, 
I'd  rather  be  hungry  than  han^d,  I  protest 
Derry  down. 
Quoth  Tom,  thou  art  right.  If  I  rise  I'm  a 

Turk :       x 
So  he  threw  down  his  pitchfork,  and  went 
'    to  his  work. 


PATIENT  JOE: 

OR,  THE  NEWCASTLE  COLLIER. 

Have  you  heard  of  a  collier  of  honest  re- 
nown, [town  ? 

Who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Newcastle 

His  name  it  was  Joseph— you  better  may 
know 

If  I  tell  you  he  always  was  call'd  patient  Joe. 

Whatever  betided^ne  thought  it  was  right. 

And  Providence  still  he  kept  ever  in  sight ; 

To  those  who  love  God,  let  things  turn  as 
they  would. 

He  was  certain  that  all  work'd  together  for 
good. 

He  prais'd  his  Creator  whatever  befel ; 


How  thankful  was  Joseph  when  matters 

Went  well !  [good  health. 

How  sincere  were  his  carols  of  praise  for 
And  how  grateful  for  any  increase  in  his 

wealth ! 
Id  trouble  he  bow'd  him  to  God's  holy  will ; 
How  contented  was  Joseph  when  matters 

went  ill !  [stood. 

When  rich  and  when  poor  he  alike  under- 
That  a^  things  together  were  working  for 

good.  [clar'd. 

If  the  land  was  af&icted  with  war,  ne  de- 
'Twas  a  needful  correction  for  sins  which  he 

shar'd,  [to  cease, 

And  when  merciful  Heav'n  bade  slaughter 
How  thankful  was  Joe  for  the  blessing  q& 

peace !  [dear. 

When  taxes  ftm  high,  and  provisions  were 
Still  Joseph  declar'dhe  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
It  was  but  a  trial  he  well  understood. 
From  Him  who  made  all  work  together  for 

good. 
Though  his  wife  was  but  uckly,  his  gettinp 

but  small,  [all; 

Yet  a  mind  so  submissive  prepared  him  for 
He  liv'd  on  hb  gams  were  they  greater  or 

less,  [bless. 

And  the  giver  he  ceas'd  not  each  moment  to 
When  another  child  came  he  rcceiv'd  him 

with  joy,  [the  boy; 

And  Providence  bless'd  who  had  sent  him 
But  when  the  child  dy'd—- said  poor  Joe  I'm 

content. 
For  God  had  a  right  to  recall  what  he  lent. 
It  was  Joseph's  ill  fortune  to  work  in  a  pit 
With  some  who  believ'd  that  profaneness 

was  wit ;  [they  show'd. 

When  disasters  befel  him  much  pleasure 
And  laugh'd  and   said— Joseph,  will  this 

work  for  good  ? 
But  ever  when  these  would  profonely  ad- 
vance 
That  thia  happen'd  by  luck,  and  that  hap- 

[pen'd  by  chance ; 
Still  Joseph  insisted  no  chance  could  be 

found,  [ground. 

Not  a  sparrow  by  accident  -falls  to  the 
Among  nis  companions  who  work'd  in  the 

pit,  [wit. 

And  made  him  the  butt  of  their  profligate 
Was  idle  Tim  Jenkins,  who  drank  and  who 

gam'd,  [asham'd. 

Who  mock'd  at  his  Bible,  and  was  not 
One  day  at  the  pit  his  old  comrades  he  found. 
And  they  chatted,  preparing  to  go  under 

mund. 
Urn  Jenkins,  as  usual,  was  turning  to  jest, 
Joe's  notion— r^r  all  things  whkhhafifien'd 

were  beat. 
As  Joe  on  the  ground  had  unthinkingly  laid 
His  provision  for  dinner,  of  bacon  and  bread, 
A  dog  on  the  watch,  seiz'd  the  bread  and  the 

meat,  [fleet. 

And  off  with  his  prey  ran  with  foot-steps  so 
Now  to  see  the  delight  that  Tun  Jenkins  ex- 

press'd !  Fbest  V 

•Is  the  loss  of  thy  dinner  too,  Joe  Tor  the 
'  No  doubt  on't,'said  Jjoe;  Vbut  asl  must  eat. 
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Th  my  duty  to  try  to  recover  my  meat' 
So  sayrng,  he  followed  the  dog  a  long  nxmd. 
While  Tim,  laughing  and  swearing,  went 
down  under  ground,  [was  lost. 

Poor  Joe  soon  returned,  though  nis  bacon 
For  the  dog  a  good  cUnner  had  made  at  his 
00^  [sneer. 

When  Joseph  came  back  he  expected  a 
Bat  the  £aceof  each  coUier  spdce  horror  and 
fear ;  [all  said. 

What  a  narrow  escape  hast  thou  had,  thev 
The  pit's  fall'n  in,  and  7}mJenkin^is  dead  ! 
How  sincere  was  the  gratitude  Joseph  ex- 
pressed !  [his  breast ! 
How  warm  the  compassion  which  glow'd  in 
Thus  events  great  and  small,  if  aright  un- 
derstood, ^  [good. 
Will  be  found  to  be  work'mg  together  for 
•When  my  meat,'  Joseph  cry'd  'was  just 

now  stol'n  away. 
And  I  had  no  prospect  of  e^ng  to-day. 
How.  could  it  ^)pear  to  a  short-sighted 

sinner. 
That  my  life  would  be  sav'd  by  the  loss  of 
my  dinner.' 


THE  GIN  SHOP  : 
OR  A  PEEP  INTO  PRISON. 

Look  through  the  land  from  north  to  south. 

And  look  from  east  to  west. 
And  see  what  is  to  Englishmen 

Of  life  the  deadliest  pest. 
It  is  not  want,  though  that  is  bad. 

Nor  war,  though  that  Ls  woi-se ; 
But  Britons  brave  endure,  alas  ! 

A  self-inflicted  curse. 
Go  where  you  will,  throu^out^the  realm, 

Youll  find^the  reignmg  sin, 
h  odes,  villages,  and  towns, 

— The  monster's  name  is  Gin. 
The  prince  of  darkness  never  sent 

To  man  a  deadlier  foe, 
'My  name  is  Legion,'  it  may  say. 

The  source  of  many  a  wo. 
Nor  does  the  fiend  alone  deprive 

The  labourer  of  his  wealth  : 
That  is  not  all,  it  murders  too 

His  honest  name  and  health. 
We  By  the  times  are  grievous  hard. 

And  hard  they  are,  'tis  true ; 
Btf,  drunkards,  to  your  wives  and  babes, 

They're  harder  made  by  you. 
The  drunkard's  tax  is  self-impos'd. 

Like  every  other  sin ; 
The  taxes  altc^^ether  lay 

No  weight  so  great  as  Gm. 
The  state  compels  no  man  to  drink. 

Compels  no  man  to  ]^me, 
'niOin  and  Gambling  smk  him  down 

To  rags,  and  want,  and  shame. 
He  kindest  husband,  chang'd  by  Gin, 

bior  a  tyrant  known  ; 
He U^i  II  'It  heart  that  nature  made, 

.Becomes  a  heart  ot  stone. 
Jbaaoy  a  house  the  harmless  babes 


Are  poorly  cloth'd  and  fed,  . 
Because  the  craving  Gin-shop  takes 

.  The  children's  daily  bi-ead. 
Come,  neighbour,  take  a  walk  with  me. 

Through  many  a  London  street, 
And  see  the  cause  of  penury 

In  hundreds  we  shall  meet 
We  shall  not  need  to  travel  far- 
Behold  that  great  man's  door } 
He  well  discerns  yon  idle  crew 

From  the  deserving  poor. 
He  will  relieve  with  libenil  hand. 

The  child  of  honest  thrift ; 
But  where  lon^  scores  at  Gin-shops  stand, 

He  will  withhold  his  gift 
Behold  that  shiv'ring  female  there. 

Who  plies  her  woful  trade  ! 
'TIS  ten  to  one  youll  find  that  Gin 

That  hopeless  wi-etch  has  made. 
Look  down  those  steps,  and  view  below 

Yon  cellar  under  ground. 
There  ev'ry  want  and  ev'ry  wo 

And  ev'ry  sin  is  found. 
Those  little  wretches  trembling  there. 

With  hunger  and  with  cold. 
Were  by  their  parents'  love  of  Gin, 

To  sin  and  misery  sold. 
Blest  be  those  friends*  to  human  kind 

Who  take  these  wretches  up. 
Where  they  have  drunk  the  bitter  dregs 

Of  their  sad  parents'  cup. 
Look  tbrough  that  prison's  iron  bars. 

Look  through  that  dismal  grate. 
And  leanr  what  dire  misfortune  brought 

So  terrible  a  fate. 
The  debtor  and  the  felon  too. 

Though  differing  much  in  sin. 
Too  oft  you'll  find  were  thither  brought 

By  all-destroying  Gin. 
Yet  Heav'n  forbia  I  should  confoUnd 

Calamity  with  guilt ! 
Or  name  the  debtors  lesser  feult 

With  blood  of  brother  spilt 
To  prison  dire  mbfbrtune  oft 

The  guiltless  debtor  brings; 
Yet  offner  far  it  will  be  found 

From  Gin  the  misery  springs. 
See  the  pale  manufacturer  there. 

How  lank  and  lean  he  lies  ! 
How  haggard  is  hisVickly  cheek  ! 

How  dim  his  hollow  eyes  ! 
He  plied  the  loom  with  good  success. 

His  wages  still  were  high. 
Twice  what  the  village  lab'rer  gmns. 

His  master  did  supply. 
No  book-debts  kept  him  from  his  cash. 

All  paid  as  soon  as  due ; 
His  wages  on  the  Saturday 

To  fail  he  never  knew. 
How  amply  had  his  gains  suffic'd 

On  wife  and  children  spent ! 
But  all  must  for  his  pleasures  go. 

All  to  the  Gin-shop  went 
See  that  apprentice,  young  in  years. 

But  hackney 'd  lon^  in  sin. 
What  made  him  rdb  his  master's  till  ? 
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Ala8  !  'twas  love  of  Gin. 
That  serving  man — I  knew  him  once, 

So  jaunty,  spruce,  and  smart ! 
Why  did  he  steal,  then  pawn  the  plate  ? 

Tims  Gin  ensnar'd  his  heart. 
But  hark !  what  dismal  sound  was  that  ? 

'Tis  Saint  Sepulchre's  bell ! 
It  tolls,  alas,  for  human  guilt, 

S  ime  malefactor's  knelL 
O  •  woful  sound !  (J  !  what  could  cause 

Such  punishment  and  bin  ? 


Hark !  hear  his  words,  he  owns  the  canse- 

Bad  Company  and  Gin. 
And  when  the  future  lot  is  fix'd 

Of  darkness,  fire,  and  chains, 
How  can  the  dnmkaid  hope  to  'scape 

Those  everlasting  pains ! 
For  if  the  murd'rer's  doom'd  to  wo. 

As  Holy- Writ  declares. 
The  drunkard  with  self-murderers. 

I'hat  dreadful  portion  shai*es. 


TALES. 


THE  TWO  GARDENERa 
Two  gardeners  once  beneath  an  oak, 
Lay  down  to  rest;  when  Jack  thus  spoke  : 

*  You  must  confess  dear  Will  that  Nature 
Is  but  a  blund'ring  kind  of  ci'eatui'e  ; 
And  I — nav,  why  that  look  of  terror  ?    . 
Could  teach  her  hc)W  to  mend  her  error.* 

*  Your  talk,*  quoth  Will,  *  is  bold  and  odd. 
What  you  call  Nature,  1  call  God.' 

*  Well,  call  him  by  what  name  you  will,* 
Quoth  Jack,  '  he  manages  but  ill ; 
Nay,  from  the  very  tree  we're  under, 
ril  prove  that  Providence  can  blunder.* 
Quoth  Will,  «  Through  thick  and  thin  you 

dash, 
I  shudder  Jack,  at  words  so  rash  ; 
I  tmst  to  what  the  Scriptures  tell. 
He  hath  done  always  all  things  well.  * 
Quoth  Jack,  *  I'm  lately  grown  a  wit. 
And  think  all  good  a  lucky  hit. 
To  Prove  that  Providence  can  err. 
Not  words  but  facts  the  truth  aver. 
To  this  vast  oak  lift  up  thine  eyes. 
Then  view  that  acorn's  paltry  size  ; 
How  foolish  on  a  tree  so  tall. 
To  place  that  tiny  cup  and  ball. 
Now  look  again,  yon  pompion*  see. 
It  weii^hs  two  pound  at  least,  nay  three ; 
Yet  this  large  fruit,  where  is  it  found  ? 
Why,  meanly  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Had  Providence  ask'd  my  advice, 
I  would  have  chang'd  it  in  a  trice  ; 
I  would  have  said  at  Nature's  birth, 
I-.et  Acorns  creep  upon  the  earth ; 
But  let  the  pompion,  vast  and  round, 
On  the  oak's  lofty  boughs  be  found.' 
He  said — and  as  he  rashly  spoke, 
Lo !  from  the  branches  of  the  oak, 
A  wind,  which  suddenly  arose. 
Beat  show'rs  of  acorns  on  his  nose ; 
•  Oh !  oh  :'  quoth  Jack,  *  I'm  wrong  I  see. 
And  God  is  wiser  far  than  me. 
For  did  a  show'r  of  pompions  large. 
Thus  on  my  naked  face  discharge, 
I  had  been  bruis'd  and  blinded  quite, 
"What  heav'n  appoints  I  find  is  light ; 
Whene'er  I'm  tempted  to  rebel, 
I'll  think  how  light  the  acorns  fell ; 
Whereas  on  oaks  had  pompions  hung. 
My  broken  skull  had  stopp'd  my  tongue. 

•  A  Gonrd. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  EYE : 

OR  KNOW  THYSELF. 

A  WORTHY  scjuire  of  sober  life 
Had  a  conceited  boasting  wife : 
Of  him  she  daily  made  complaint, 
Herarlfshc  thought  a  very  saint. 
She  lov'd  to  load  mankind  with  blame. 
And  on  their  errors  build  her  fame. 
Her  fav'iite  subject  of  dispute 
Was  Fa'c  and  the  forbidden  fruit 

*  Had  I  been  Eve,*  she  often  cried, 

*  Man  had  not  fall'n,  nor  woman  died ; 
I  still  had  kept  the  orders  giv'n. 

Nor  for  an  apple  lost  m5r  heav'n ; 
To  gratify  my  curious  mind 
I  ne  er  had  ruin'd  all  mankind ; 
Nor  from  a  vain  desire  to  know. 
Entail 'd  on  all  my  race  such  wo.* 

The  squii*e  reply'd  ;  *  I  fear  'tis  true. 
The  same  ill  spirit  lives  in  you ; 
Tempted  alike,  I  dare  believe. 
You  would  have  disobey'd  like  Eve.* 
The  lady  storm *d,*  and  still  deny'd 
Sin.  cunosity,  and  pride. 

The  squire,  some  future  day  at  dinner, 
Resolv'd  to  try  this  boastful  sinner  j 
He  griev'd  such  vanity  possest  her, 
And  thus  in  serious  terms  address'd  her  : 

*  Madam,  the  usual  splendid  feast. 
With  which  our  wedding  day  is  grac'd. 
With  you  I  must  not  share  to-day 

For  business  summons  me  away. 

Of  all  the  dainties  I've  prepar'd, 

I  beg  not  any  may  be  spar^d ; 

Indulge  in  ev'ry  costly  dish. 

Enjoy,  'tis  what  I  really  wish ; 

Only  observe  one  prohibition, 

Noi'  think  it  a  severe  condition ; 

On  one  small  dish  which  cover'd  stands^ 

You  must  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands  : 

Go — Disobey  not  on  your  life. 

Or  henceforth  you're  no  more  my  wife.' 

The  treat  was  serv'd,  the  squire  was  gone. 
The  murm'ring  lady  din'd  alone  : 
She  saw  whate'er  could  grace  a  feast. 
Or  charm  the  eye,  or  please  the  taste  : 
But  while  she  rang'd  from  this  to  that. 
From  ven'son  haunch  to  turtle  fet ; 
On  one  small  dish  she  chanc'd  to  light. 
By  a  deep  cover  hid  from  sight ; 
•0 !  here  it  is — yet  not  for  me ! 
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I  mast  not  taste,  nay,  dare  not  sec ; 

Why  place  it  there  ?  or  why  forbid    n 

That  t  so  much  as  lift  the  lid  ? 

Prrihibited  of  th?s  to  eat, 

I  care  not  for  the  sumptuous  treat ; 

I  WCTider  if  'tis  fowl  or  fish, 

To  know  what'b  tliere  I  merely  wish. 

ni  look — O  no,  1  lose  forever. 

If  I'm  betray'd,  my  husband's  favour. 

I  own  I  think,  it  vitstly  hard. 

Nay,  tyranny,  to  be  debarred. 

Wm,  you  may  go— the  wine's  decanted, 

111  ring  or  call  you  when  you're  wanted. 

Now  left  alone,  she  waits  no  longer ; 

Temptation  pi-esses  more  and  stronger. 

'  I'll  peep>— tne  harm  can  ae'er  be  much, 

For  though  I  peep,  I  will  not  touch ; 

Why  I'm  forbid  to  lift  this  cover, 

One  glance  will  tell,  and  ihen  'tis  over. 

My  husband's  absent ;  so  is  John, 

My  peeping  never  can  be  known,' 

Trembling,  she  yielded  to  her  wish. 

And  r^'d  the  cover  from  the  dish  : 

She  starts — for  lo  !  an  open  pye 

From  which  six  living  sparrows  fly. 

Sie  calls,  she  sci-eams,  with  wild  surprise, 

'Haste»  John,  and  catch  these  birds,'  she 

cries. 
John  hears  not ;  but  to  crown  her  shame. 
In  at  her  call  her  husband  came. 
Sternly  he  frown'd  as  thus  he  spoke  : 
•Thus  is  your  vow'd  allegiance  broke  ! 
Seif-ft;n'rance  led  you  to  believe 
You  did  not  share  the  sin  of  Eve. 
Like  hers,  how  blest  was  your  condition ! 
Likehcav'ns,  how  small  my  prohibition  ! 
Yet  you,  though  fed  with  eveiy  dainty, 
iitt^ining  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ; 
This  dish,  thus  singled  fixjm  the  rest. 
Of  your  obedience  was  the  test ; 
Yoor  mind,  unbroke  by  self-denial. 
Could  not  sustain  tl;»is  slender  trial. 
Humility  from  this  be  taught. 
Learn  candour  to  another's  fault ; 
Go  know,  like  Eve,  fhjm  this  sad  dinner. 
You're  both  a  vain  and  curious  anner.' 


THE  PLUM-CAKES : 
Or,  the  Farmer  aftd  his  Three  Sons, 

A  FARMER,  who  somc  wealth  possest, 
Whh  three  fine  boys  was  also  blest ; 
The  lads  were  healthy,  stout,  aj|d  young. 
And  neither  wanted  sense  nor  Wgue. 
Tom,  Will,  and  Jack,  like  other  boys, 
Lor'd  tops  and  marble%  spoit  and  toys. 
The  father  scouted  tWi false  phui,    # 


That  money  only  makesthe  i 

Was  Dent  o»  giving  them  ^ood  learning; 


Btt,  ^i0he  oest  of  his  discerning^ 


lin^fc 


He  was  a  man  of  observation, 
Ko  scholar,  yet  hadr  penetration ; 
So  with  due  care,  a  school  he  sought, 
Wh«^  his  young  sons  might  well  be  taught, 
QKKh  be,  *  1  know  not  which  rehearses. 
ICost  properly  his  themes  or  verses : 


Yet  I  can  do  a  father's  part. 
And  school  the  temper,  mind,  and  heart; 
I'he  natural  bent  of  each  I'll  kjiow. 
And  trifles  best  that  bent  may  show.' 
T  was  lust  before  the  closing  year. 
When  Christmas  holidays  were  near. 
The  farmer  call'd  to  see  nis  boys, 
And  ask  how  each  his  time  employs. 
Quoth  Will,  *  There's  father,  boys,  without, 
He's  brought  us  something  good,  no  doubt,' 
I'he  father  sees  their  merry  faces. 
With  joy  beholds  them,  and  embraces. 

*  Come,  boys,  of  home  you'll  have  your  fill' 
•Yes,  Christmas  now  is  near,'  says  Will ; 

*  'Tis  just  twelve  days— these  notches  sec. 
My  notches  with  the  days  agree.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  sire,  *  again  111  come. 
And  gladly  fetch  my  brave  boys  home  ! 
You  two  tne  dappled  mare  shall  ride. 
Jack  mouiit  the  pony  by  my  side  ; 
Meantime,  my  lads,  I've  brought  you  here 
No  small  provision  of  good  cheer.* 
Then  from  his  pocket  strait  he  takes^ 

A  vast  profusion  of  plum-cakes ; 
He  counts  them  out,  a  plenteous  st(Mx, 
No  boy  shall  have  or  less  or  more ; 
Twelve  cakes  he  gives  to  each  dear  sod. 
When 'each  expected  only  one  ; 
And  then,  with  many  a  kind  expression. 
He  leaves  them  to  iheir  own  discretion ; 
Resolv'd  to  mark  the  use  each  made 
Of  what  he  to  their  hands  convey'd. 
The  twelve  days  past,  he  comes  once  more. 
And  brings  the  hordes  to  the  door  j 
The  boys  with  rapture  see  appear 
The  poney  and  the  dappled  mare ;       • 
Each  moment  now  an  hour  they  count. 
And  crack  their  whips  and  long  to  mount* 
As  with  the  boys  his  ride  he  takes. 
He  asks  the  history  of  the  cakes. 

Says  Will,  *  Dear  father,  life  is  short,   . 
So  I  resolv'd  to  make  quick  sport ; 
Ths  cakes  were  all  so  nice  and  sweet, 
I  fBpught  I'd  have  one  jolly  treat ; 
Why  should  I  balk,  said  I,  my  taste  ? 
Ill  make  a^  once  a  hearty  feast. 
So  snugly  by  myself  I  fed. 
When  every  boy  was  gone  to  bed ; 
I  gorg'd  them  all,  both  paste  and  plum. 
And  did  not  spare  a  single  crumb ; 
Indeed  they  made  me,  to  my  soitow. 
As  sick  as  death  upon  the  morrow ; 
This  made  me  mourn  my  rich  repast. 
And  wish  1  had  not  fed  so  fast.' 
Quoth  Jack,  *  I  was  not  such  a  dunoe, 
To  eat  my  quantum  up  at  (Mice  j 
And  though  the  boys  all  long'd  to  clutch  'em, 
I  would  not  let  a  creature  touch  'era  ■; 
Nor  though  the  whole  were  in  my  pow'r. 
Would  I  one  single  cake  devour ; 
Thanks  to  the  use  of  keys  and  locks, 
They'ie all  now  snug  within  my  box ; 
The  mischief  is,  by  hoarding  long. 
They're  grown  so  mouldy  and  so  strong, 
1  find  they  wort't  be  fit  to  eat. 
And  I  have  lost  my  father's  treat' 
*  Well,  Tom,'  the  anxious  parent  criei^ 

*  How  did  you  manage  ?*  Tom  replies, 
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« I  shun'd  each  wide  extreme  to  tak^, 
To  glut  my  maw,  or  hoard  my  cake ; 
I  thouglit  each  day  its  wants  would  have, 
And  appetite  again  might  crave ;        ' 
Twelve  school-days  still  my  notches  counted 
To  twelve  my  father's  cakes  aqiounted ; 
So  ev'ry  day  I  took  out  one. 
But  never  ate  my  cake  alone ; 
^With  ev'ry  needy  boy  I  shar*d. 
And  more  than  half  I  always  ^ar'd. 
One  ev  Vy  day,  *twix!t  self  and  friend. 
Has  brought  my  dozen  to  an  end  : ' 
My  last  remaining  cake  to-day 
I  would  not  touch,  but  gave  away ; 
A  boy  was  sick,  and  scarce  coula  eat. 
To  him  it  prov*d  a  welcome  treat : 
Jack  caird  me  spendthrift  not  to  save ; 
Will  dubb'd  me  fool  because  I  gave  ; 
But  when  our  last  day  came,  I  smird. 
For  Will's  were  gone,  and  Jack's  were 

spdl'd ;  ^ 
Not  hoarding*  much,  nor  eating  fast, 
I  serv'd  a  needy  friend  at  last* 

These  tales  the  father's  thoughts  employ; 
'  By  thes^,'  said  be, '  I  know  each  boy  : 
Yet  Jack,  who  hoarded  what  he  had. 
The  world  will  call  a  fpugal  lad ; 
And  selfish,  |;ormandizing  Will 
Will  meel  with  friends  and  fav'rers  still : 
While  moderate  Tom,  so  wise  and  coo^ 
The  mad  and  vain  will  deem  a  fool : 
But  I,  his  sober  plan  approve, 
And  Tom  has  gain*d  his  lather's  love* 

APPLICATION. 

So  v^cn  our  day  of  life  is  past. 
And  all  are  fairly  judg'd  at  last ; 
The  miser  and  the  sensual  find 
How  each  ijnisused  the  gifts  assign'd : 
While  he,  who  wisely  spends  and  gives, 
To  the  true  ends  of  living  lives ; 
'TIS  self-denying  moderation 
Gains  the  Great  Panther's  approbation. 


TURN  THE  CARPET : 
OR,  THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 

IN  A  DIALeGUE  BETWEEN  DICK  AND  JOHN. 

As  at  their  woi'k  two  weavers  sat. 
Beguiling  time  with  fHendly  chat ; 
They  touched  upon  the  price  of  meat. 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat 
•What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wife,* 
Quoth  Dick,  *  I'm  almost  tir'd  of  life ; 


Sohaixl  my  work,  so  noor  my  fatx*, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  btar. 

*  How  glorious  is  the  rich  man's  state  ! 
His  house  so  fine  !  his  wealth  so  great  I 
Heav'n  is  unjust,  you  must  agree ; 
Why  all  to  him  ?  why  none  to  me  ? 

*  In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches. 
In  spite  of  all  the  parson  preaches. 
This  world  (indeed  I've  thought  so  long) 
Is  i^rd,  metliinks,  extremely  wrong. 

*  Where'er  1  look,  howe'er  1  range, 

'Tis  all  confus'd,  and  hard,  and  strange ;  ' 
The  good  ai-e  troubled  and  cppress'd 
And  ^11  the  wicked  are  the  bless'd.* 
Quoth  John  :  *  Our  ign'rance  is  the  cause 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws ; 
Parte  of  his  ways  alone  >ve  know, 
'Tis  all  that  roan  can  see  below, 

*  See'st  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done. 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun  ? 
Behdd  the  wild,  confusion  there. 

So  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare  !  - 

*  A  stranger,  ign'rant  of  the  trade. 
Would  say,  no  meaning's  there  convey'd ; 
For  Where's  the  middle,  where'stheboixicr? 
I'liy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.' 

Quoth  Dick,  *  My  work  is  yet  ih  bits. 
But  still  in  ev'ry  part  it  fits ; 
Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout. 
Why,  man,  that  carpet's  inside  out* 
Says  John,  •  Thou  say 'st  the  thin^  I  mean. 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 
This  world.which  clouds  t^y  soul  with  doubt, 
la  but  a  carfiet  inside  otU. 

*  As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends. 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends ; 
So  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd. 
They're  working  still  sn^e  scheme  of  God.    - 

*  No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace, 
All  wants  propoition,  truth,  and  grace ; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride. 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

*  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light. 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright, 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design. 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

•What  now  seems  random  strokes,    will 

there 
All  order  and  desip^  appear ; 
Then  shalljK«  praise  what  here  we  spum'd. 
For  then  ificfc&rfiet  shall  be  tum'd. ' 
« Thou'rt  right,'  q'6oth  Dick,  •  no  more  ril 
^     grumble  i'  - 

That  this  sad.^swn-td's  so  straiige  a  jumble  ; 
My  impi^njloubfe  are  put  to  flight. 
For  mylf^JEJafpet  sets  me  right;' 


HYMN 


^  THE  TRUE  HEROES : 

Or,  the  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs, 

You  who  love  a  tale  of  glory, 

Listen  to  the  song  I  ang ; 
Heroes  of  the  Christian  story. 

Are  the  heroes  I  shall  bring. 


VV*rrJi|^6fti 


_^_  jf  the  world,  avaunt ! 

'Othct  hei*oe8  me  engage : 
'lis  not  such  as  you  I  want. 

Saints  and  martyrs  grace  my  page. 
Warriors,  who  the  world  overcame 

Were  in  brother's  blood  imbru'd ; 
While  the  saints  of  puixsr  fame. 
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Greater  fiar,  themselves  subdu'd. 
Fearful  Christian  !  hear  wkh  wonder^ 

Of  the  saints  of  ^hom  I  tell ; 
8cme  were  burnt,  some  sawn  asunder, 

Some  by  fire  or  torture  fell ; 
Some  to  savage  beasts  were  hurl'd, 

J  )ne  escaped  the  lion's  den ; 
Was  a  persecuting  world 

Worthy  of  these  wond*roas  men  ? 
Some  in  fiery  furnace  thrown, 

Yet  escap'd,  unsing*d  their  hair ; 
There  Almighty  pow'r  was  shown ; 

For  the  Son  of  God  was  there. 
Let  OS  crown  with  deathless  fame 

Those  who  scom'd  and  hated  fell ; 
Martyrs  met  contempt  and  shame. 

Fearing  noueht  but  ^  and  hell. 
How  the  show  Y  of  stones  descended. 

Holy  Stephen,  on  thy  head  ! 
Whfle  his  tongue  the»trutli  defended. 

How  the  glorious  martyr  bled ! 
See  his  fierce  reviler  J»ul, 

How  he  rails  .vith  impious  breath  ! 
Then  observe  converted  Paul, 

Oft  in  perils,  oft  in  death. 
Twa!»that  God,  whose  sov'reign  pow'r. 

Did  the  lion's  fiiry  'swage, 
Coold  alone,  in  one  short  hour, 

Still  the  persecutor's  rrffee. 
E'en  a  woman— women  hear, 

Read  in  Maccabees  the  story  ! 
Cooquer'd  nature,  love,  and  fear, 

To^obtain  a  crown  of  glory. 
Seven  stout  sons  she  saw  expire, 

(How  the  mother's  soul  was  pain'd !) 
Some  by  sword,  and  some  by  fire, 

(How  the  martyr  was  sustain'd !)     ^ 
E'en  in  death's  acutest  anguish. 

Each  the  tyrant  still  defy'd ; 
Each  she  saw  in  torture  laneuish. 

Last  of  all  the  mother  dy'd. 
Martyrs  who  were  thus  arrested. 

In  their  short  but  bright  career ; 
By  their  blood  the  truth  attested, 

Prov'd  their  feiith  and  love  sincere. 
Though  tlieir  Jot  was  hard  and  lowly, 
^Though  they  perish'd  at  the  stake. 
Now  they  live  with  Christ  in  glory, 

Sbicc  they  suffer'd  for  his  sake. 
Ffenre  and  unbelieving  foes  , 

But  their  bodies  coilld  destroy ; 
Siort  thou^  bitter  were  their  woes 

Everlastuig  im  their  joy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

0  how  wond'rous  is  the  story 

Of twr  blest  Redeemer's  birth ! 
Sec  the  mighty  Loixl  of  Glory 

Leave  his  heav'n  to,  visit  earth  *. 
Hew  with  transport,  ev'ry  creature, 

ifear  the  Gospel's  joyful  sound  -, 
Chrirt  iq>pears  in  human  nature. 

In  oar  smful  world  is  found ; 
Cortes  to  pardon  oor  transeres^nfi. 

Like  a  cloud  our  sins  to 'Uot ; 


Comes  to  his  own  favoor'd  nation. 

But  his  own  receive  him  not. 
If  the  angels  who  attended 

To  declare  the  Saviour's  birth,  ^ 
Who  from  heav'n  with  songs  descended 

To  proclaim  good  will  on  earth  : 
If,  in  pity  to  our  blindness. 

They  had  brought  the  pardon  needed. 
Still  Jehovah's  wond'rous  kiddness 

Had  our  warmest  hopes  exceeded ; 
If  some  prophet  had  been  sent 

With  Salvation's  joyful  news. 
Who  that  heard  the  blest  event 

Could  their  warmest  love  refuse  ? 
But  'twas  He  to  whom  in  Heav'n 

Hallelujahs  never  cease : 
He,  the  mighty  God,  was  given. 

Given  to  us  a  Prince  of  Peace. 
None  but  He  who  did  ci'eate  us 

Could  redeem  from  s^n  and  hell ; 
None  but  He  could  reinstate  us 

In  the  rank  from  which  he  fell. 
Had  he  come,  the  glorious  stranger, 

Deck'd  with  all  the  world  calls  great ; 
Had  h«  liv'd  in  pomp  and  grandeur, 

Crown'd  with  more  than  royal  state  ; 
Still  our  tongues  with  praise  o'erflowing. 

On  such  boundless  love  would  dwell ; 
Still  our  hearts,  with  rapture  glowing. 

Feel  what  words  could  never  telL 
But  what  wonder  should  it  raise 

Thus  our  lowest  state  to  borrow  ! 
O  the  high  mysterious  wa^s, 

God's  own  Son  a  child  of  sorrow  ! 
'Twas  to  bring  us  endless  pleasure. 

He  our  sufrring  nature  bore  ; 
Twas  to  give  us  heav'nly  treasure, 
^  He  was  willing  to  be  poor. 
Come,  ye  rich,  survey  the  stable 

Where  your  infant  Saviour  lies ; 
From  your  full  o'erflowing  table 

Send  the  hungry -good  supplier 
Boast  not  your  ennobl'd  stations. 

Boast  not  that  you're  highly  fed  ; 
Jesus,  hear  it,  all  ye  nations,^ 

Had  not  where  to  lay  his  head, 
Leani  of  me,  thus  cries  the  Savipur, 

If  my  kingdom  you'd  inherit ; 
Sinner,  quit  your  proud  behaviour. 

Learn  my  meek  and  lowly  spirit. 
Come,  ye  servants,  see  your  station, 

Freea  from  all  reproach  and  shame ; 
He  who  purchas'd  your  salvation, 

Bore  a  sen^ant's  humble  name. 
Come,  ye  poor,  some  comfort  gather,       , 

Faint  not  in^the  race  jou  run, 
Hard  the  lot  your  gracious  Father 

Gave  his  dear,  his  only  ^on. 
Think,  that  if  your  humbler  stations. 

Less  of  worldly  good  bestow, 
You  escape  those  strong  temptations 

Which  from  wealth  and  grandeur  flow. 
See  your  Saviour  is  ascended  ! 

See  he  looks  with  pity  down  ! 
Trust  him  all  will  soon  be  mended, 

Bear  his  cross,  you'll  share  his  ctown. 
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A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE*      ' 

rOB  THE  ABUNDANT  HARVEST  OF  179G^ 

^er  a  year  of  scarcity. 

Great  God  !  when  famine  threaWn'd  late 

To  scourge  our  guilty  land, ,  " 
O  did  we  learn  from  that  dark  fate 

To  dread  thy  mighty  hand  ? 
Did  then  our  sins  to  mem'ry  rise  ? 

Or  Qwn'd  we  God  was  just  ? 
Or  rais'd  we  penitential  cries  ? 

Or  bow*d  we  in  the  dust  ? 
pid  we  forsake  one  evil  path  > 

Was  any  sin  abhor'd  ? 
Or  did  we  deprecate  thy  wrath. 

And  turn  us  tathe  Lord  ? 
•Tis  true  we  fail'd  not  tn  refiine. 

But  did  we  too  refient  ? 
Or  own  the  chastisement  divine 

In  awful  judgment  sent  ? 
Though  the  bright  chain  of  Peace  he  broke, 

And  War  with  ruthless  sword. 
Unpeoples  nations  at  a  stroke, 

Yet  who  regards  the  Lord  t 
But  God,  who  in  his  strict  decrees. 

Remembers  mercy  still, 
Can,  in  a  moment,  it  he  please. 

Our  hearts  with  comfort  fill. 
He  mark'd  our  angry  spirits  rise. 

Domestic  hate  increase  j 
And  for  a  time  withheld  supplies, 

I'o  teach  us  love  and  peace. 
He,  when  he  brin^  his  children  low. 

Has  blessings  still  in  store ; 
And  when  he  strikes  the  heaviest  blow, 

He  loves  us  but  the  more. 
Now  Frost,   and  Flood,  and  Blight*  no 
more. 

Our  golden  harvest  spoil ! 
See  what  an  unexampled  store 

Rewards  the  reaper's  toil ! 
As  when  the  promis'd  harvest  fail*d 

In  Canaan's  fruitful  land  ; 
The  envious  Patriarchs  were  ass^'d 

By  Famine's  pressing  hand  ! 
The  angry  brothers  then  forgot 

Each  fierce  and  jarring  feud ; 
United  by  their  adverse  lot. 

They  lov'd  as  brothers  should. 
So  here,  from  Heav'n's  correcting  hand. 

Though  Famine  fail'd  to  move ; 
Let  Plenty  now  throughout  the  land, 

Rekindle  peace  and  love. 
Like  the  rich  fool,  let  us  not  say. 

Soul !  thou  hast  goods  in  store ! 
But  shake  the  oveiplus  away. 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Let  rich  and  poor,  on  whom  are  now 

Such  bounteous  crops  bestow 'd, 
Raise  many  a  pure  and  holy  vow 
*    Of  gratitude  to  God! 
And  while  his  gracious  name  we  prmse 

For  bread  so  kindly  given ; 
Let  lis  beseech  him  idl  our  days, 

•  •  These  three  Tiritationi  followed  each  other  in  qaick 
lucceisiofw 


To  give  thfc  bread  of  heav'n. 
In  that  blest  prayer  our  L^rd  did  firame. 

Of  all  our  pray'rs  the  guide,  , 
We  ask  that '  Hallow 'd  be  Aw  name,' 

And  then  our  wants  supplied. 
For  grace  he  bids  us  first  implore. 

Next,  that  we  may  be  ted  ; 
We  say,  •  Thy  will  be  done,*  before 

We  ask  *  our  dai<y  bread.  * 


HERE  AND  THERE:  , 

OR,  THIS  WORLD  AND  THE  NEXT. 

Being  Suitable  Thovghtsfor  a  JVeio  Year,' 

Here  bliss  is  short,  impeifect,  insincere. 

But  total,  absolute,  and  perfect  t/iere. 

Here  time 's  a  moment,  short  our  happiest 

state. 
There  infinite  duration  is  our  date, 
^ere  Satan  tempts,  and  troubles  e'en  the 

best. 
There  Satah's  pow'r  extends  not-  to  the 

blest 
In  a  weak  sinful  body  here  I  dwell. 
But  there  I  drop  tliis  frail  and  sickly  shell. 
Bere  my  best  thoiJlghts  are  stain'd  with  guilt 

and  fear, 
But  love  and  pardon  shall  be  perfect  there. 
Here  my  best  duties  are  defird  with  sin. 
There  all  is  ease  without  and  peace  within. 
Here  feeble  faith  supplies  my  only  light. 
There  faith  and  hope  are  swallow'd  up  in 

sight. 
Here  love  of  self  my  fairest  works  destroys. 
There  love  of  God  shall  perfect  all  my  joys. 
Here  things,  as  in  a  glass,  are  darkly  shown, 
7 here  1  shall  know  as  clearly  as  Tm  known. 
Frail  are  the  fairest  flow'rs  which  bloom  be- 
low, 
ITiere  freshest  palms  on  roots  immortal 

grow. 
Here  wants  or  cares  perplex  my  anxious 

mind. 
But  spirits  there  a  calm  fruition  find. 
Here  disappointments  my  best  schemes  de- 

stroy,  [joy. 

Ther^  those  that  sow'd  in  tears  shall  reap  m 
Here  vanity  is  stamp*d  on  all  below, 
Pert'ection  there  on  tv'ry  good  shall  grow. 
Here  my  fond  heart  is  fksten'd  on  some 

friend. 
Whose  kindness  ?nay,  whose  life  must  have 

an  end ; 
But  there  no  fiiilure  can  I  ever  prove, 
God  cannot  disappoint,  for  God  is  love. 
Here  Christ  for  sinners  suflfer'd,  groan'd, 

and  bled,  {head : 

But  there  he  reigns  the  great  triumphant 
Here,  mock'd  and  scourg'd,  he  wore  a  crown 

of  thorns, 
A  crown  of  glory  there  his  brow  adorns. 
Here  error  clouds  the  will,  and  dims  the 

sight. 
There  all  is  knowledge,  purity  and  light 
Here  so  imperfect  is  this  mortal  state,  - 


if  hkst  myself  I  mourn  some  other's  fate. 
AterVf  human  wo  I  here  repine, 
Tbejojr  of  ev'ry  saint  shall /^rr?  be  mine. 
,  An?  it  I  lean,  the  world  shall  pierce  my 
heart, 
Mthart  that  broken  reed  and  I  shall  part 
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Here  on  no  promis'd  good  can  I  ilepenti. 
But  there  the  rock  of  Ages  is  my  fneud. 
Here  if  some  sudden  joy  delight,  inspire. 
The  dread  to  lose  it  damps  the  rising  fire ; 
But  there  whaterer  good  the  soul  employ, 
'I'he  thought  that  'tis  ^rema/ crowns  the  joy. 


BALLADS. 


THE  HONEST  MILLER 

OF  GLOUCRSTERSUIRE. 
Jf  True  Ballad. 

Or  an  the  callings  and  the  trades 

Hliich  in  our  knd  abound, 
Tbe  miller's  Is  as  useful  sui-e 

A&can  on  earth  be  found. 
Tht  lord  or  squire  of  high  degree 

Is  needful  to  the  state. 
Because  he  lets  the  land  he  owns 

In  hrms  both  small  and  great 
Tbe  farmer  he  manures  the  land, 

Or  else  what  com  could  grow  ? 
The  ploughman  cuts  the  furrow  deep. 

Ere  be  tiegins  to  sow. 
A>d  though  DO  wealth  he  has,  except 

The  labour  of  his  hands  ; 
Vetbooest  Industry's  as  good 

As  houses  or  as  lands. 
The  thrasher  he  is  useful  too 

To  all  who  like  to  eat ; 
Unle»  he  winnow'd  well  the  com. 

The  chaff  would  spoil  the  wheat. 
Bat  T^  the  squire's  and  farmer's  care. 

And  vain  the  thrasher's  toil ; 
And  vain  would  be  the  ploughman's  pains 

Who  harrows  op  the  soil ; 
Aod  ^-ain,  without  the  miller's  aid, 

I'he  sowing  and  the  dressing ; 
Then  sure  an  honest  miller  he 

Most  be  a  public  blessing. 
And  such  a  miller  now  I  make 

I'he  subject  of  my  song, 
Which^  though  it  shall  be  very  tme, 

Shall  not  be  very  long. 
Tim  miller  lives  in  Glo'stershire, 
^     I  shall  not  tell  his  name ; 
I  For  those  who  seek  the  praise  of  God, 

Desiire  no  other  fame. 
,  fa  last  bard  wmter — who  forgets 
I     The  frost  of  ninety-five  ? 
Then  was  all  dismal  scarce,  and  dear 

And  no  poor  man  could  thnve. 
Tlico  husbandry  long  time  stood  still 

And  work  was  at  a  stand ; 
To  oiake  the  matter  worse,  the  mills 

Were  froze  throughout  the  land. 
Ov  miller  dwelt  beside  a  stream, 

AH  vDderaeath  the  hill ; 
Which  flow'd  amain  when  others  froze, 

Nor  ever  stopp'd  the  mill. 
The  dam'rous  people  came  from  for 

This  €ivour'd  mdl  to  find. 
Both  rich  and  poor  our  miller  sought. 

For  none  bat  he  coald  grind. 


His  neighbours  cry'd,  *Now  miller  seize 

The  time  to  heap  up  store. 
Since  thou  of  youn^  and  helpless  babes 

Hast  got  fall  halt  a  score. 
For  fi)lks,  when  tempted  to  grow  rich. 

By  means  not  over  nice, 
Oft  make  their  numerous  babes  a  plea 

To  sanctify  the  vice. 
Our  miller  scom'd  such  counsel  base. 

And  when  he  ground  the  grain. 
With  steadfast  hand  refus'd  to  touch 

Beyond  hit  lawful  gain. 

*  When  (;od  afflicts  the  land,'  said  he, 

•Shall  I  afflict  it  more? 
And  watch  for  times  of  public  wo 
To  wrong  both  rich  and  poor  ? 

*  Thankful  to  that  Almighty  Pow'r 

Who  makes  my  river  flow, 
I'll  use  the  means  he  gives  to  sooth 
A  hungry  neighbour's  wo. 

*  My  river  flows  when  others  freeze. 

But  'tis  at  his  command  ; 
For  rich  and  poor  I'll  grind  alike, 

No  bribe  shall  stain  my  hand.' 
So  all  the  country  who  had  com 

Here  found  their  wants  redi*est ; 
May  ev'ry  village  in  the  lan4 

Be  with  such  millers  blest ! 


KING  DIONYSIUS  AND  SQUIRE  DA- 
MOCLES; 

A  NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OU)  STORT. 
Proper  tobe  lungat  all  frails  and  merry  meetings. 

There  was  a  heathen  man,  sir. 

Belonging  to  a  king  ; 
And  still  it  was  his  plan,  sir. 

To  covet  ev'ry  thing. 
And  if  you  don't  believe  me, 

I'll  name  him  if  you  please. 
For  let  me  not  deceive  ye, 

'Twas  one  squire  Damocles, 
He  thoui^ht  that  jolly  living 

Must  ev'ry  joy  affoi-d  ; 
His  heart  knew  no  misgiving. 

While  round  the  festive  board. 
He  wanted  to  be  great,  sir. 

And  feed  on  fare  delicious ; 
And  have  his  feasts  in  state,  sir. 

Just  like  king  Dionysius. 
The  king,  to  cure  his  longing, 

Prepar'd  a  feast  so  fine. 
That  all  the  court  wei-e  thronging 

To  see  the  courtier  dine. 
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And  there  to  tempt  his  eve,  sir, 

Was  fish,  and  flesh,  and  jbwl ; 
And  when  he  was  a-dry,  mfi 
,  Thei-e  stood  tlie  brimming  bowL 
Kor  did  the  king  forbid  him 

From  drinking  all  he  could. 
The  monarch  never  chid  him. 

But  fill'd  him  with  his  food, 
O  then,  to  see  the  pleasure 

Squire  Damocles  exprest ! 
Twas  j«y  beyond  all  measure. 

Was  ever  man  so  blest  ? 
With  greedy  eyes  the  squire 

Devoured  each  costly  dainty  ; 
You*d  think  he  did  aspire 

To  eat  as  much  as  twenty,  ' 
But  just  a«  he  prepar'd,  sir. 

Of  bliss  to  take  nis  swing  ; 
O,  how  the  man  was  scar'd,  sir. 

By  this  so  cruel  king  ! 
When  he  to  eat  intended, 

Lo !  just  above  his  head. 
He  spied  a  sword  suspended 

All  by  a  single  thread. 
How  did  it  change  the  feasting 

To  wormwood  and  to  gall. 
To  think,  while  he  was  tasting. 

The  pointed  sword  might  f3L 
Then  in  a  moment's  time,  sir. 

He  loath'd  the  luscious  feast ; 
And  dreaded  as  a  crime,  sir. 

The  brimming  bowl  to  taste. 
Now,  if  you're  for  applying 

The  story  I  have  tolu, 
.  I  think  there's  no  denying 

'Tis  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Ye  gay,  who  view  this  sti-angcr, 

And  pity  his  sad  case ; 
And  think  there  was  great  danger 

In  such  a  fearful  place ; 
Come,  let  this  awful  truth,  sir, 
.  In  all  j^our  minds  be  stor'd  ;  • 
To  each  intemp'rate  youth,  sir, 
*  Death  is  that  pointed  sword. 
And  though  you  see  no  reason 

To  check  your  mirth  at  all, 
In  some  licentious  season 
^  The  sword  on  you  may  fell. 
So  learn,  while  at  your  ease,  sir. 

You  drink  down  draughts  delicious; 
To  think  of  Damocles,  sir, 

And  old  king  Dionysius. 


TIJE  HACKNEY  COACHMAN: 

CR,   THE  WAY  TO   GET  A  GOOD  TARE, 
To  die  tone  of  *  I  with  I  was  t  fitbernwn.* 

I  AM  a  bold  coachman,  and  diive  a  good 
hi^k 


With  a  coat  of  five  capes  that  quite  covers 

my  back ; 
And  my  wife  keeps  a  sausage-shop,  not 

many  miles 
From  the  narrowest  alley  in  all  broad  St. 

Giles, 
Though  poor,  we  are  honest  and  verv  coo- 
tent,  f  nmt ; 
We  pay  as  we  go,  for  meat,  drink,  and  for 
To  work  all  the  week  I  am  able  and  willing, 
I  never  get  drunk;  and  I  waste  not  a  shilling. 
And  while  at  a  taveni  my  gentleman  tarries. 
The  coachnflm  grows  ncher  than  he  whom 

he  carries,  J[^"» 

And  I'd  rather  (said  I)  since  it  saves  me  from 
He  the  driver  without,  than  the  toper  within. 
Yet  though  dram-shops  I  hate,  and  the 

dram-drinking  friend, 
I'm  Hot  Quite  so  good  but  I  wish  I  may 

mend ; 
I  repent  of  my  sins,   since  we  all  are  de- 

prav'd,  [sav'd. 

For  a  coachman,  I  hold,  has  a  soul  to  be 
When  a  riotous  multitude  fills  up  a  street. 
And  the  greater  part  know  not,  boys,  where- 
fore they  meet; 
If  I  see  there  is  mischief,  I  never  go  there. 
Let  others  get  tipsy  so  I  get  my  fare. 
Now  to  church,  if  1  take  some  good  lady  to 

pray. 
It  grieves  me  full' sore  to  be  kept  quite  away; 
So  I  step  within  side,  though  the  sexinon*s 

be^un. 
For  a  slice  of  the  service  is  better  than  none. 
Then  my  glasses  are  whole,  and  my  coach  is 

so^neat,  [street ; 

r  am  always  the  first  to  be  call'd  in  the 
And  I'm  known  by  the  name  (*tis  a  name 

rather  rare) 
Of  the  coachman  that  neVer  asks  more  than 

his  fare. 
I'hough  my  beasts  should  be  dull, yet  I  don't 

use  them  ill ; 
Though  they  stumble  I  swear  not,  nor  cut 

thena  up  hill ; 
For  I  firmly  believe  there's  no  charm  in  an 

oath 
That  can  make  a  nag  trot,  when  to  walk  he 

is  loth. 
And  though  I'm  a  coachman,  111  freely  con- 


I  beg  of  mv  Maker  my  labours  to  bless ; 

I  praise  llim  each  morning,  and  praf  ev'rj*" 
night. 

And  'tis  this  makes  my  heart  feel  so  cheer- 
ful and  light. 

When  I  drive  to  a  fun'ral  I  care  not  for  drink. 

That  is  not  the  moment  to  guzzle,  but  think; 

And  I  wish  I  could  add,  both  of  coachrnan 
and  master. 

That  both  of  us  strove  to  amend  a  bit  faster. 
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VILLAGE  POLITICS. 

ADDEZ88SO   TO 

Ml  THE  MECHAJflCS,  JOURNEYMEJi,  JlNV  LABOURERS,  m  GREAT  BRITALV, 

BY  WILL  CHIP,  A  COUNTRY  CARPENTER. 

[Written  early  in  the  French  Revolution.] 


It  is  A  privilege  to  be  prescribed  to  in  things  about  which  oar  tbinds  would  otherwise  be 
loit  with  ▼aiions^pprebeDsions.  And  for  pleasure,  I  shall  profess  myself  so  far  from  doting 
Mtbat  popular  idol,  Liberty,  that  I  hardly  think  it  possible  for  any  kind  of  obedience  to  be 
■ore  psipfol  thao  an  unrestrained  liberty.  Were  there  not  true  bounds,  of  magistrates,  of 
kws,  of  piety,  of  reason  in  the  heart,  every  man  would  have  a  fool,  nay,  a  mad  tyrant  to  his 
BMter,  that  would  multiply  him  more  sorrows  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to  Adam,  when 
b«  was  freed  from  the  bliss  at  once,  and  the  restraint  of  Paradise,  and  became  a  greater  slave 
ia  the  wilderness  than  in  the  enclosure. — Dr.  Hammond's  Sermon. 


A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN  JACK  ANVIL,  THE  BLACKSMITH,  AND  TOM  HOD,  THE  MASON. 


Jack,  What's  the  mater,  Tom  >  Why 
drst  look  so  dismal ! 

Tom.  Dismal,  indeed  !  Well  enough  I 
may. 

Jack.  What !  is  the  old  mare  dead  ?  or 
work  scarce? 

Tbin.  No,  no,  work's  plenty  enough,  if  a 
man  bad  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it 

Jack.  What  book  an  reading.^  Why  dost 
Mk  m  like  a  hang  dog  ? 

Tom.  (Looking'  on  his  book.')  Cause 
owttgb.  Why  I  find  here  that  Vm  very 
oahappy,  and  veiy  miserable;  which  I 
«ho8ld  never  have  known  if  1  had  not  had 
t^  good  luck  to  meet  with  this  book.  O 
*VBk  a  precious  book  ! 

Jack.  A  good  sign  though ;  that  you  can't 
find  out  you're  unhappy  without  looking  into 
a  book  for  it  •  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Tom.  Matter?  Why  1  want  liberty. 

Jock.  Liberty !  1  hat's  bad  indeed ! 
What !  has  any  one  fetched  a  warrant  for 
thee?  Come,,  man,  cheer  up,  I'll  be  bound 
£or  thee.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow  in  the 
■do,  though  thou  dost  tipple  and  prate  a 
Sttfe  too  much  at  the  Rose  and  Crown. 

JVm.  No,  no,  \  want  a  new  constitution, 

Jack.  Indeed  !  Why  I  thought  thou  hadst 
bera  a  desperate  healthy  fellow.  Send  for 
He  doctor  directly. 

Ib»i.  I'm  not  sick ;  I  want  liberty  and 
«9NA/y  and  the  rights  of  man. 

^ck.  (),  now  ]  understand  thee.  What! 
tboB  art  a  leveller  and  a  republican,  I  war- 
not; 

ThwL  I'm  a  friend  to^the  people.  I  want 
3itK)rni. 

Jack,  Then  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend 
ta**eit 


Tom.  But  I  want  a  general  reform. 

Jack.  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

Tom.  Pooh !  I  want  freedom  and  happi- ' 
Hess,  the  same  as  they  have  got  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  Tom,  we  imitate  them  ? 
We  follow  the  French !  Why  they  only  bc- 
pn  all  this  mischief  at  first  in  order  to  be 
just  what  v)€  are  already  ;  and  what  a  bles- 
sed land  must  this  be,  to  be  in  actual  pos- 
session of  all  they  ever  hoped  to  gain  by  all 
their  hurly-burly.  Imitate  them  indeed  ! 
— Why  I'd  sooner  go  to  the  negix)es  to  get, 
leai-ning,  or  to  the  Turks  to  get,  religion, , 
than  to  the  French  for  freedom  and  happi- 
ness. 

Tom,  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ar'n't 
the  French  free  ? 

Jack.  Free,  Tom !  ay  free  with  a  witness. 
They  are  all  so  free  that  there's  nobody  s:ite. 
rhey  makefi-ee  to  rob  whom  they  will,  and 
kill  whom  they  will.  If  they  don't  like  a 
man's  looks,  tney  make  free  to  hang  him 
withoutjudgeor  Jury,  and  the  next  lamp- 
post ser\'es  for  the  gallows;  so  then  they 
call  themselves  fi-ee,  because  you  see  they 
have  no  law  left  to  condemn  them,  and  no 
kins:  to  take  them  up  and  hang  them  for  it. 

Tom.  Ah,  but  Jack,  did'nt  their  king  for- 
merly hang  people  for  nothing  too  ?  and  be- 
sides, were  they  not  all  papists  before  the 
revolution  ? 

Jack.  Why,  true  enough,  they  had  but  a 
poor  sort  of  religion  ;  but  bad  is  better  than 
none,  Tom.  And  so  was  the  government 
bad  enough  too ;  for  they  could  clap  an  in- 
nocent man  into  prison,  and  keep  him  there 
too  as  long  as  they  would,  and  neversay  with 
your  leave  or  by  your  leave,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury.    But  what's  all  thaUp  us  ? 
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Tom,  To  us  ?  Why  don't  many  of  our 
governors  put  many  of  our  poor  islks  in  pri- 
son against  their  will  ?  What  are  all  the 
jails  tor  ?  Down  with  the  jails,  I  say ;  all 
men  should  be  free. 

Jack,  Harke^  Tom,  a  few  rogues  in  pri- 
son keep  the  rest  in  order,  am\  then  honest 
men  go  about  their  business  in  safety,  afraid 
of  nobody  ;  that's  the  way  to  be  free.  And 
let  me  tell  thee,  Tom,  thou  and  I  are  tried  by 
our  peers  as  much  as  a  lord  is.  Why  the 
king  can't  send  me  to  prison  if  I  do  no  harm ; 
ana  if  I  do,  there's  reason  good  why  I  should 
go  there.  I  may  go  to  law  with  sir  John  at 
the  great  castle  yonder;  and  he  no  more 
dares  lift  his  little  finger  against  me  than  if  I 
were  his  equal.  A  lord  is  hanged  for  hang- 
ing matter,  as  thou  or  I  should  be ;  and  if  it 
will  be  any  comfort  to  thee,  I  myself  remem- 
ber a  peer  of  the  realm  being  hanged  for 
killing  his  man,  just  the  same  as  the  man 
would  have  been  for  killing  him* 

Tom,  A  lord  !  WeU,  that  is  some  com- 
fort to  be  sure.  But  have  you  read  the 
Rights  of  Man  ? 

Jack,  No,  not  I :  I  had  rather  by  half 
read  the  IV/iole  Duty  of  Man,  I  have  but 
little  time  f()r  reading,  and  such  as  I  should 
therefore  only  read  a  bit  of  the  best. 

Tojn,  Don't  tell  me  of  those  old-fashioned 
notions.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  same 
fine  things  they  have  got  in  France  ^  I'm 
for  a  conatitiiiiony  and  organization^  and 
eg  uaUzationyiindi  fraternization. 

Jack,  Do  be  quiet.  Now,  Tom,  only 
suppose  this  nonsensical  equality  was  to 
take  place  ;  why  it  would  not  last  while  one 
could  say  Jack  Robinson ;  or  suppose  it 
could — suppose  in  the  general  division,  our 
new  rulei-s  wei*e  to  give  us  half  an  acre  of 
ground  a-piece ;  we  could  to  be  sure  raise 
potatoes  on  it  for  the  use  of  our  families  ;  but 
as  eveiy  other  man  would  be  equally  busy 
in  raiMn^  potatoes  for  his  family,  why  then 
you  see  \i  thou  wast  to  break  thy  spade,  I, 
whose  trade  it  is,  should  no  longer  be  able 
to  mend  it  Neighbour  Snip  would  have  no 
time  to  make  us  a  suit  of  clothes,  nor  the 
clothier  to  weave  the  cloth;  for  all  the 
world  would  be  gone  a  digging.  And  as  to 
boots  and  shoes,  the  want  ot  some  one  to 
make  them  for  us,  would  be  a  still  greater 
grievance  than  the  tax  on  leather.  If  we 
should  be  sick,  there  would  be  no  doctor's 
stuflF  for  us ;  for  doctors  would  be  digging 
too.  And  if  necessity  did  not  compel,  and  if 
inequality  subsisted,  we  could  not  get  a 
chimney  swept,  or  a  load  of  coal  fix>m  pit, 
for  love  or  money. 

Tom,  But  still  I  should  have  no  one  over 
my  head. 

Jack,  That's  a  mistake :  I'm  stronger 
than  thou ;  and  Standish,  the  exciseman,  is 
a  better  scholar ;  so  that  we  should  not  re- 


,     *  Lo.il  Ferrers  was  hanged  in  1760,  for  killing  his 


main  equal  a  minute.  I  should  o\xX-Jigh( 
thee,  and  he'd  out-fw/  thee.  And  if  such  a 
sturdy  fellow  as  I  am,  was  to  come  and 
break  down  thy  hedge  for  a  little  firit^  or 
take  away  the  crop  from  thy  ground,  I'm 
not  so  sure  that  thes»e  new-fangled  laws 
would  see  thee  righted.  I  tell  thee,  Tom, 
we  have  a  fine  constitution  already,  and  our 
foi'efathers  thought  so. 

Tom,  They  wei*e  a  pack  of  fools,  and  had 
never  read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Jack,  I'll  tell  thee  a  story*  When  sir 
John  married,  my  lady,  who  is  a  little  fan- 
tastical, and  likes  to  do  evei-y  thing  like  the 
French,  begged  him  to  pull  down  yonder 
fine  old  castle,  and  build  it  up  in  her  frip- 
pery way.  No,  says  sir  John,  what  shall  I 
pull  down  this  noble  building,  raised  by  the 
wisdom  of  my  brave  ancestors ;  which  out- 
stood  the  civil  wars,  and  only  underwent  a 
little  needful  repair  at  the  revolution  ;  a  cas- 
tle which  all  my  neighbours  come  to  take  a 
pattern  by — shall  I  i)ull  it  all  down,  I  say, 
only  because  thei*e  may  be  a  dark  closet,  or 
an  awkward  passage,  or  an  inconvenient  room 
or  two  in  it  ?  Our  ancestors  took  tiTne  for 
what  they  did.  They  understoodybuncfo/ion 
work ;  no  running  up  your  little  slight  lath 
and  plaster  buildings,  which  are  up  in  a  day, 
and  down  in  a  night.  My  lady  mumpt  aiid 
grumbled ;  but  the  castle  was  let  stand,  and 
a  glorious  building  it  is  ;  though  there  may 
be  a  trifling  fault  or  two^  and  though  a  few 
decays  want  stopping;  so  now  and  then 
they  mend  a  little  thing,  and  they'll  go  on 
mending,  I  dare  say,  as  they  have  leisure,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  they  are  let  alone. 
But  no  p\dl-me-down  works.  What  is  it 
you  are  crying  out  for,  Tom  ^ 

Tom,  Why  for  a  perfect  government. 

Jack,  You  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon. 
There's  nothing  peifect  in  this  world,  take 
my  word  for  it :  though  sir  John  says,  we 
come  nearer  to  it  than  any  country  in  the 
world  ever  did. 

Tom,  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  work  Hke 
slaves,  while  others  roll  about  in  their  coach- 
es, feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  do  no- 
thing. 

Jack,  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  sto- 
ry-book from  the  charity  school  t'other  day, 
in  which  was  a  bit  of  a  table  about  the  belly 
and  tlie  limbs.  The  hands  said,  I  won  t 
work  any  longer  to  feed  this  lazy  belly,  who 
sits  in  state  like  a  lord  and  does  nothing. 
Said  the  feet,  1  won't  walk  and  th*e  mvsejf 
to  carry  him  about ;  let  him  shift  for  nim- 
self ;  so  said  all  the  members ;  just  as  yxyor 
levellers  and  I'epublicans  do  now.  And 
what  was  the  consequence  }  Why  the  bel- 
ly was  pinched  to  be  sure,  and  grew  thia 
upon  it ;  but  the  hands  and  the  feet,  and  the 
rest  of  the  membei-s,  suflFered  so  much  for 
want  of  their  old  nourishment,  which  the 
belly  had  been  all  the  time  administering, 
while  they  accused  him  of  sitting  in  idle 
state,  that  they  all  fell  sick,  pined  away, 
and  would  have  died,  if  they  had  not  come 
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to  their  senses  just  in  time  to  save  their  lives, 
ts  I  hope  all  you  will  da 

Tom,  But  the  times — but  the  taxes, 
Jick. 

Jack,  Things  are  dear  to  be  sure,  but  riot 
sod  murder  is  not  the  way  to  make  them 
dieap.  And  taxes  are  high  ;  but  Tm  told 
there 's  a  4pal  of  old  scores  paying  off,  and 
pa}Tog  off  by  tliem  who  did  not  contract  the 
debt  neither,  I'om.  Besides  things  are 
meoding,  I  hope  ;  an4  what  little  is  done,  is 
Sjt  us  poor  people  ;  our  candles  are  some- 
what cneaper,  and  I  dare  say,  ii  the  honest 
g^tleman  -who  has  the  management  of 
tilings,  is  not  disturbed  by  you  levellers, 
things  will  mend  every  day.  But  bear  one 
ihii^  in  mind  :  the  more  we  riot,  the  more 
wc^iall  have  to  pay  :  the  more  mischief  is 
-dooe,  the  more  will  the  repairs  cost :  the 
mwe  time  we  waste  in  meeting  to  redi*ess 
peblic  wrongs,  the  more  we  shall  increase 
our  private  wants.  And  mind  too,  that  'tis 
working,  "and  not  murmuring,  which  puts 
bread  in  our  children's  mouths,  and  a  new 
coat  on  our  backs.  Mind  another  thing  too, 
we  have  not  the  same  ground  of  complaint ; 
h  France  the  poor  paid  all  the  taxes,  as  I 
have  heard  'em  say,  and  the  quality  paid 
nothing. 

Tom,  Well,  I  know  what's  what,  as  well 
as  another ;  and  I'm  as  fit  to  goveroi — 

Jack.  No,  'I'om,  na  You  are  indeed  as 
good  as  another  man,  seeing  you  have  hands 
to  work,  and  a  soul  to  be  saved.  But  are 
all  men  fit  for  all  kind  of  things  ?  Solomon 
says;  •  How  can  he  be  wise  whose  talk  is  of 
oxen  ?*  Eren'  one  in  his  way.  I  am  a  bet- 
ter judge  of  a'horse-shoe  than  Sir  John  ;  but 
he  has  a  deal  better  notion  of  state  affaii's 
than  1 ;  and  1  can  no  moi*e  do  without  his 
eiiiplo>'  than  he  can  do  without  my  farnery. 
Besides,  few  are  so  poor  but  they  may  get  a 
vrte  for  a  parliafnent-man ;  and  so  you  sec 
the  poor  have  as  much  sharu  in  the  govern- 
ment as  they  well  know  how  to  manage. 

Tom,  But  I  say  all  men  are  equal.  Why 
iboQld  one  be  above  another  ? 

/fflcJf-.  If  that's  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dost 
foarrel  with  Providence,  and  not  with  go- 
vcniment.  For  the  woman  is  below  her  hus- 
hnd,  and  the  children  are  below  their  mo- 
ther, and  the  servant  is  below  his  master. 

TVot.  But  the  subject  is  not  below  the 
Ifcg :  all  kings  are  *  crown'd  ruffians :'  and 
tfi governments  are  wicked.  For  my  part, 
Pin  resolv'd  1*11  pay  no  more  taxes  to  any  of 
tbeiQ. 

Jack.  Tom,  Tom,  if  thou  didst  go  oft'ner 
tvcfaurch,  thou  wouldst  know  where  it  is 
•ii 'Render  unto  Cassar  the  things  that 
aie  viesar's ;'  and  also,  *  Fear  God,  honour 
<feeking.'  Your  book  tells  you  that  we  need 

S'^DO  government  but  that  of  the  people ; 
fliat  we  may  fashion  and  alter  the  go- 
^^tnnoent  accoixling  to  our  whimsies :  but 
4^teib  me,  •  Let  every  one  be  subject  to 
fc  teg^ier  powet:?,  for  all  power  is  of  God, 
•epowcTs  that  be  are  oi-dained  of  God ; 
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whosoever  therefore  re^istcth  the  power,  re- 
sisteth  the  ord'mance  of  God,'  I'hou  say'st, 
thou  wilt  pay  no  taxes  to  any  of  them.— 
Dost  thou  know  who  it  was  tnat  worked  a 
miracle,  that  he  might  have  money  to  pay 
tribute  with,  rather  than  set  you  and  me  an 
example  of  disobedience  to  government?  an 
example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth  an  hundred 
precepts,  and  of  which  all  the  wit  of  man 
can  never  lessen  the  value.  Then  there 's 
another  thing  worth  minding,  when  St  Paul 
was  giving  all  those  directions,  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  for  obedience  and  submis- 
sion; what  sort  of  a  king  now  dost  think  they 
had  ?  Dost  think  'twas  a  saint  which  he  or- 
dered them  to  obey  ? 

Tom,  Why  it  was  a  kind,  merciful,  cha- 
ritable king  to  be  sure ;  one  who  put  nobody 
to  death  or  to  piison. 

Jack,  You  was  never  more  out  in  your 
lite.  Our  parson  says  he  was  a  monster— 
that  he  robbed  the  rich,  and  murdered  the 
poor — set  fire  to  his  own  town,  as  fine  a  place 
as  London— fiddled  to  the  flames,  and  then 
hanged  and  burnt  the  Christians,  who  wei-e 
all  poor,  as  if  they  had  burnt  the  town.  Yet 
there 's  not  a  word  about  rising. ^Dutie&are 
fixed,  Tom. — Laws  are  settled;  a  Christian 
can't  pick  and  chuse,  whether  he  will  obey 
or  let  it  alone.  But  we  have  no  such  triads*— 
We  have  a  king  the  very  reverse. 

Tom,  1  say  we  shall  never  be  happy,  till 
we  do  as  the  French  have  done. 

Jack,  The  French  and  we  contending  for 
liberty,  Tom,  is  just  as  if  thou  and  I  were  to 
pretend  to  run  a  race ;  thou  to  set  out  from 
the  starting-post  when  I  am  in  already ;  thou 
to  have  all  the  ground  to  travel  when  I  have 
reached  the  end.  Why  we've  got  it  man  ! 
we've  no  race  to  run  !  we're  there  already  ! 
()ur  constitution  is  no  more  like  what  the 
French  one  was,  than  a  mug  of  our  Taunton 
beer  is  Hke  a  platter  of  their  soup-mai^re. 

Tom,  1  know  we  shall  be  undone,  if  we 
don't  get  a  new  constitution — that 's  all. 

Jack.  And  1  know  we  shall  be  undone,  if 
we  do.  I  don't  know  much  about  politics, 
but  I  can  see  by  a  little,  what  a  great  deal 
means.  Now  only  to  show  thee  the  state  of 
public  credit,  as  1  think  Tim  Standish  calls 
It.  There's  farmer  Furrow,  a  few  years 
ago  he  had  an  odd  fiftv  pounds  by  him  ;  so 
to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way,  he  put  it  out  to 
use,  on  government  security,  1  think  he 
calls  it ;  well,  t'other  day  hp  married  one  of 
his  daughters,  so  he  thought  he'd  give  her 
that  fifty  pounds  for  a  bit  of  a  portion.  Tom, 
as  I'm  a  living  man,  when  he  went  to  take 
it  out,  if  his  fifty  pounds  was  not  almost 
grown  to  an  hundred  !  and  wimld  have  been 
a  full  hundred,  they  say,  by  this  time,  if  the 
gentlemen  had  been  let  alone.* 

Tom,  Well,  still  as  the  old  saying  is — I 
should  like  to  do  as  they  do  in  France. 

Jack,  What,  shouldest  Hke  to  be  murder- 


*  Thit  WHS  vrritten  befuR:  the  wtr,  irhcn  the  fnni% 
were  at  tiir  bigliest. 
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cd  with  as  little  ceremony  as  Hackubout,  tlie 
butcher,  knocks  down  a  calf?  or  shouldest 
like  to  get  rid  of  thy  wife  for  every  little  bit 
of  tiff  ?  And  as  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
■which  they  brag  so  much  about,  why  they 
have  driven  away  their  pacsons  (ay,  and 
murdered  many  of  'em  J  because  they  would 
not  swear  as  they  would  liave  them.  And 
then  they  talk  otliberty  of  the  press ;  why, 
Tom,  only  t'other  day  they  hang'd  a  man  for 
printing  a  book  against  this  pretty  govern- 
ment ot  theirs. 

Tom,  But  you  said  yourself  it  was  sad 
times  in  France,  before  they  pulled  down 
the  old  government 

Jack,  Well,  and  suppose  the  French  were 
as  much  in  the  right  as  1  know  them  to  be  in 
the  wrong ;  what  does  that  argye  for  U8  ? — 
Because  my  neighbour  Furrow,  t'other  day 
pulled  down  a  crazy  old  barn,  is  that  a  rea- 
son why  I  must  set  fii-e  to  my  tight  cottage? 
Tom,  I  don't  see  for  all  that  why  one  man 
is  to  ride  in  his  coach  and  six,  while  another 
mends  the  highway  for  him. 

Jack.  I  don't  see  why  the  man  in  the  coach 
is  to  drive  over  the  man  on  foot,  or  hurt  a 
hair  of  his  head,  any  more  than  you.  And 
as  to  our  ^reat  folks,  that  you  levellers  have 
suVh  a  spite  against,  I  don't  pretend  tb  say 
they  are  a  bit  better  than  they  should  be ; 
but  that  S  no  affair  of  mine;  let  them  look  to 
that;  they'll  answer  for  that  in  another  place. 
To  be  sui-e,  I  wish  they'd  set  us  a  better  ex- 
ample about  going  to  church,  and  those 
things ;  but  siili  hoarding's  not  the  sin  of  the 
age;  they  don't  lock  up  their  money — away 
it  goes,  and  every  body's  the  better  for  it.^ — 
1  Bey  do  spend  too  much,  to  be  sure,  in  fcast- 
ings  and  fandangoes ;  and  so  far  from  com- 
mending them  tor  it,  if  I  was  a  parson  I'd  go 
to  work  with  *em,  but  it  should  be  in  another 
kind  of  way;  but  as  I  am  only  a  poor  trades- 
man, why  tis  but  bringing  more  grist  to  my 
mill.  It  all  comes  among  the  people.  Their 
very  extravagance,  for  which,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, their  parsons  should  be  at  them,  is  a 
fciult  by  which,  as  poor  men,  we  are  benefit- 
ed ;  so  you  cry  out  just  in  the  wrong  place. 
Their  coaches  and  their  ftirnitui*e,  ana  their 
buildings,  and  their  planting,  emnloy  a  pow- 
er of  tradesmen  and  labourers.  Now  in  this 
village,  what  should  we  do  without  the  cas- 
tle ?  Though  my  lady  is  too  rantipoHsh,  and 
flies  about  all  summer  to  hot  water  and  cold 
water,  and  fi-esh  water  and  salt  water,  when 
bhe  ought  to  stay  at  home  with  sir  John:  yet 
when  she  does  comedown,  she  brings  such  a 
deal  of  gently  that  I  have  more  horses  than 
I  can  shoe,  and  my  wife  more  linen  than  she 
can  wash.  Then  all  our  grown  children  arc 
servants  in  the  family,  and  rare  wages  they 
have  got.  Our  little  boys  get  something 
every  day  by  weeding  tneir  gardens,  and  the 
girls  learn  to  sew  and  knit  at  Sir  John's  ex- 
pense, who  sends  them  all  to  school  of  a  Sun- 
daybesides. 

Tom.  Ay,  but  there's  not  Sir  Johns  in 
every  village. 


Jack.  The  more  'b  the  pity.  Till  th'-*rc  ^s  | 
other  help.  'Tv;as  but  last  year  you  broke 
your  leg,  and  was  nine  weeks  in  tne  Bn^ti  I 
Infirmary,  where  ycu  was  taken  as  nmch 
care  of  as  a  hnd,  and  your  family  was  main- 
tained all  the  wliile  by  the  j)arish.  Mo  p<ior- 
rates  in  France,  Tom  ;  and  here  there  *s  a 
matter  of  two  million  and  a  half  paid  for  the 
pogr  every  year,  if  'twas  but  a  little  better 
managed. 

Tom,  Two  million  and  a  half ! 

Jack,  Ay,  indeed.  Not  translated  into 
ten-pences,  as  your  French  millions  arc,  but 
twenty  good  shillings  to  the  pound.  But 
when  this  levelling  comes  about,  there  will 
be  no  infirmaries,  no  hospitals,  no  pharity- 
schools,  no  Sunday-schools,  where  so  many 
hundred  thousand  poor  souls  learn  to  read 
the  word  of  G(xl  for  nothing. — For  who  is 
to  pay  for  them  ?  Kquality  can't  afford  it ; 
and  those  that  may  be  willing  won't  be 
able? 

Tom^  But  we  shall  1)e  one  as  good  as  an- 
other for  all  that. 

Jack.  Ay,  and  bad  will  be  the  best.  But 
we  must  work  as  we  do  now,  and  with  this 
difference,  thiit  no  one  will  be  able  to  pay  us. 
i'om !  I  have  got  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my 
liberty,  of  the  laws,  and  of  n.y  Bible.  The 
two  first  I  take  to  be  my  na/ura/ rights ;  the 
two  last  my  civil  and  religious  rights :  these, 
I  take  it,  are  the  trtie  Rights  of  Man,  and 
all  the  rest  is  nothing  but  nonsense  and  mad- 
ness and  wickedness,  Mj  cottage  is  my 
castle  ;  1  sit  down  in  it  at  night  in  peace  and 
thankfulness,  and  *no  man  maketh  me 
afraid. '  Instead  of  indulging  discontent,  be- 
cause another  is  richer  than  I  in  this  world 
(for  envy  is  at  the  bottonrv  of  your  equalitv 
works)  I  read  my  Bible,  go  to  church,  and 
look  forward  to  a  ti*easure  in  Heaven. 

Tom,  Ay,  but  the  French  have  got  it  in 
this  world. 

Jack,  Tis  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John's  but- 
ler says  his  master  gets  ltttei*s  which  say  'tis 
alla-lie.  'Tis  all  murder,  and  nakednes'>, 
and  hunger,  many  of  the  poor  soldiers  fight 
without  victuals,  and  march  without  clothes. 
These  are  your  democrats  !  Tom. 

Tom, '  What  then,  dost  think  all  the  men 
on  our  side  wicked  ? 

Jack,  No— not  so  neither — ^If  some  of  the 
leadei-s  are  knaves,  more  of  the  followers 
are  fools.  Sir  John,  who  is  wiser  than  I, 
says  the  whole  system  is  the  operation  of 
fraud  upon  folly.  They're  made  fools,  cf 
most  of  you,  as  I  believe.  I  judge  no  man, 
Tom;  I  hate  no  man.  Even  republicans  and 
levellers,  f  hope,  will  always  enjoy  the  pi-o- 
tection  of  our  laws;  though  I  hope  they  will 
never  be  our  law  makers.  There  are  ma- 
ny true  dissenters,  and  there  are  some  hol- 
low churchmen ;  and  a  good  man  is  a  good 
man,  whether  his  church  has  got  a  steeple 
to  it  or  not — 1  he  new  fashion'd  way  of  pro- 
vmg  one's  religion  is  to  hate  somebody,  wow, 
though  some  folks  pretend  that  a  man's  ha- 
ting a  papist,  or  a  presbytcrian,  proves  him 
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to  be  a  good  cAurchTnan,  it  don't  prove  liim 
to  be  a  good  Christian^  Tom.  As  much 
as  I  hate  republican  works,  Td  scorn  to  live 
b  a  country  where  there  was  not  liberty  of 
coBsdence;  and  where  every  man  might 
DSC  worship  God  in  his  own  way.  >fow 
thit  liberty  they  had  not  in  France  :  the  Bi- 
ble was  shut  up  in  an  unknown  heathenish 
toDgue. — While  here,  thou  and  I  can  make 
as  free  use  of  ours  as  a  bishop  ;  can  no  more 
be  sent  to  prison  unjustly  than  the  judge  who 
trksus;  and  are  as  much  taken  care  of  by 
tile  laws  as  the  parliament-man  who  makes 
them. —  rhen,  as  to  your  thinking  that  the 
■ew  scheme  "will  make  you  happy,  look 
amoDg  your  own  set  and  see  if  any  thing 
can  be  so  dismal  and  discontented  as  a  levcl- 
kr.— Look  at  France.  These  pooV  French 
fellows  used  to  be  the  meiTiest  dogs  in  the 
vorid ;  but  since  equality  came  in,  I  don't 
believe  a  Frenchihan  has  ever  laughed. 

Tom.  What  then  dost  thou  take  French 
Bkrty  to  be  ? 

Jwi,  To  murder  more  men  in  one  night, 
than  ever  iheir  poor  king  did  in  his  whole 
fife. 

Tovu  And  what  dost  thou  take  a  democrat 
to  be? 

Jack,  One  who  lives  to  be  governed  by 
ft  thousand  tyrants,  and  yet  can't  bear  a 


ofli.  What  is  equality  y 

Jtck,  For  every  man  to  pull  down  every 
OK  that  is  above  him  :  wnile,  instead  of 
nkui^  those  below  him,  to  his  own  level,  he 
cDly  makes  use  of  them  as  steps  to  i-aise 
bimsetf  to  the  place  of  those  he  has  tumbled 
down. 

Ibm.  What  is  the  new  Rig/its  of  Man? 

Jack,  Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

Tom.  What  is  it  to  be  an  enlisfhtened  fieo- 

Jack.  To  put  out  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
confound  rigtit  and  wrong,  and  grope  about 
a  Mch  darkness. 

/bin.  What  isphiloaofi/iy, thaitT'im  Stan- 
U  talks  io  much  about  ? 

J(Kk.  To  believe  that  there's  neither  God, 
■or  devil,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell :  to  dig  up  a 
*feied  old  fellow's*  rotten  bones,  whose 
talks,  Sir  John  says,  have  been  the  ruin  of 
teisands;  and  to  set  his  figure  up  in  a 
chBTch  and  worship  him. 

Tnil  And  what  is  a  patriot  according  to 
AtBcw  school  ? 

^Kk.  A  man  who  lovts  every  other  coun- 
^  better  than  his  own,  and  trance  best  ot 

IW  Aiid  what  is  Benevolence? 

iKt.  Why,  in  the.new  fangled  language, 
•jNans  contempt  of  religion,  aversion  to 
,Pfce>  oyci-tuniing  of  law,  doating  on  all 
■■tod  in  general,  and  hating  every  body 
•fjrticular. 

_*t«.  And  what  mean  the  other  hard 
Mrts that  Tim  talks  about-^or^anizoft'on 


3X\d  function^  and  civlsm,  and  incivi$m,  and 
equalization,^  and  inviolability,  and  iinfier- 
scrifitiblct  ^i\c\ fraternization '? 

Jack,  Nonsense,  gibberish,  downright  ho- 
cuspocus,  I  know  *tis  not  English  ;  sir  John 
says  k\s  not  Latin  ;  and  his  valet  de  sham 
says  *tis  nf t  French  neither. 

Tom,  And  yet  Tim  say^  he  never  shall  be 
happy  till  all  these  fine  things  are  brought 
over  to  England. 

Jack,  What !  in  this  christian  counti^v, 
Tom  ?  Why  dost  know  the)- have  no  Sah' 
bath  in  France?  Their  mob  parhament 
meets  on  a  Sunday  to  do  their  wicked 
work,  as  natumlly  as  we  do  to  go  to  church.* 
I'hey  have  renounced  God's  word  and  God's 
day,  and  thev  don't  even  date  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord.  Why  dost  turn  pale^  man  f  And 
the  rogues  are  always  making  such  a  noise, 
Tom,  in  the  midst  of  their  parliament- 
house,  that  their  speaker  rings  a  bell,  like 
our  penny-post  man,  because  he  can't  keep 
them  in  order. 

Tbm,  And  dost  thou  believe  they  are  as  • 
cruel  as  »ome  folks  pretend  ? 

Jack,  1  am  sure  they  are,  and  I  think  I 
know  the  reason.  We  chriitians  set  a  high 
value  on  life,  because  we  know  that  every 
fellow-creature  has  an  immortal  soul :  a  soul 
to  be  saved  or  lost,  Tom — \Y  hoever  believes 
that,  is  a  little  cautious  how  he  sends  a  soul 
unprepared  to  his  grand  account  But  he 
who  believes  a  man  is  no  better  than  a  dog, 
will  make  no  more  scruple  of  killing  one 
than  the  other. 

7bm.  And  do^  thou  think  our  Rights  of 
Man  will  lead  to  all  this  wickedness  ? 

Jack,  As  sure  as  e^gs  are  eggs. 

Tom.  I  begin  to  think  we're  better  off  as 
we  are.  ' 

Jack,  I'm  sure  dh't  This  is  only  a  scheme 
to  make  us  go  back  in  every  thing,  'Tis 
making  ourselves  poor  when  we  are  getting 
rich,  and  discontented  when  we  are  com- 
fortable. 

Tom,  I  begin  to  think  I'm  not  so  very  un- 
happy as  I  had  got  to  fancy. 

Jack,  Tom,  I  don?t  tare  foi*  drink  myself, 
but  thou  dost,  and  I'll  argue  with  thee,  not  in 
the  way  of  principle,  but  in  thy  own  way ; 
when  there's  all  equality  there  will  be  no  su- 
fier/luity ;  when  there's  no  wages  there'll 
be  no  drink  :  and  levelling  will  rob  thee  of 
•'ly  ale  more  than  the  malt  tax  does. 

Tom.  But  Standish  says,  if  we  had  a  ^ood 
government,  there  d  be  no  want  of  any  thing. 

Jack,  He  is  like  many  others,  who  take 
the  king's  money  and  betray  him  :  let  him 
give  up  the  pi-ofits  of  his  place  before  he 
kicks  at  the  hand  that  feeds  him. — Though 
I'm  no  scholar,  I  know  that  a  good  govern- 
ment is  a  good  thing.  But  don't  go  to  make 
me  believe  that  any  ^vemment  can  make  a 
bad  man  good,  or  a  discontented  man  happy. 
— What  art  musing  upon,  man  ? 

*  Since  this  they  hare  cnimmed  ten  days  into  the 
week, in  onlvr  t« throvi  Sunday  ant oTit. 
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7bm.  Let  me  sum  up  the  evidence,  ^s 
they  say  at  'sizes — Hem  !  To  cut  every 
man's  tiiix)at  who  does  not  think  as  I  do,  or 
hang  him  up  at  a  lamp-post ! — Pretend  li- 
berty of  conscience,  anci  then  banish  the  par- 
sons only  fi^r  being  conscientious  ! — Cfy  out 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  hang  up  the  first 
man  who  writes  his  mind  ! — ^l-ose  our  poor 
laws  ? — Lose  one's  wife  perhaps  upon  eveiy 
little  tiff,! — March  without  clothes,  and  fight 
without  Victuals ! — No  trade  ! — No  Bible! — 
No  Sabbath  nor  day  of  rest ! — No  safety,  no 
comfort,  no  peace  in  this  world — and  no 
world  to  come  ! — Jack,  I  never  knew  thee 
tell  a  lie  in  my  life. 

Jack.  Nor  would  I  now,  not  even  ag^nst 
the  French. 

Tom,  And  thou  art  very  sure  we  are  not 
ruined  ? 

Jack.  1*11  tell  thee  how  we  are  mined. 
We  have  a  king,  so  loving,  that  he  would  not 
hurt  the  people  if  he  could :  and  so  kept  in, 
that  he  could  not  hurt  the  people  if  he  would. 
We  have  us  much  liberty  as  can  make  us 
happy,  and  more  trade  and  riches  than  al- 
lows us  to  be  good.  We  have  the  best  laws 
in  the  world,  if  they  were  more  strictly  en- 

^ — \ 


forced ;  and  the  best  religion  in  the  world  if 
it  was  but  better  followed.  While  old  En- 
gland IS  safe,  I'll  glory  in  her,  and  pray  for 
her,  aed  when  she  is  in  danger,  1*11  fight  for 
her,  and  die  for  her. 

Tom.  And  so  will  I  too.  Jack,  that's  what 
I  will.     (Sings) 

*  O  the  roastbeefofold  England  /' 

Jack,  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Tom. 

Tom,  This  is  Rose  and  Ci-own  night,  and 
Tim  Standish  is  now  ht  his  mischief;  but 
we'll  go  and  put  an  end  to  that  fellow's  work, 
or  he*ll  corrupt  the  whole  club. 

Jack.    Come  along. 

Tom,  No ;  first  lUl  stay  to  bum  my  bock, 
and  then  1*11  go  and  make  a  bonfire  and — 

Jack,  Hold,  Tom.  There  is  but  one  thing 
v/oi-se  than  a  bitter  enemy — and  that  is  an 
imprudent  friend.  If  thou  would'st  show 
thy  love  to  thy  kin^  and  countiy,  let's  have 
no  drinking,  no  not,  no  bonfires :  put  in 
practice  this  text,  which  our  narson  preach- 
ed on  last  Sunday,  *  Study  to  oe  auiet,  work 
with  your  own  hands,  and  mind  your  own 
business.* 

Tbm,  And  so  I  will.  Jack— Come  oiu 


BIBLE  RHYMES, 

ON  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 
OLD  AKD  J^E  W  TESTAMENT: 

WITH   ALLUSION  TO   SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS  AND  CHARACTERS. 

As  a  homely  dig^rer  may  show  a  man  a  rich  mine,  eo  whatever  the  Book  may  be  which  is 
y^tftnltd  to  yuu,  that  which  I  recoirrmend  to  you  is  a  matchless  on6. 

Hon.  Robert  Boyle's  Preface  to  $lte  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 


THESE  RHYMES  * 

ABB    AFFECTIONATKLT  DKDICATED    TO   MT  DEAR  TOUNO   FRIENDS,  BY  ONE,  WHO   HATIlia  E.OR« 

BKKM    ANXIOUS  JVR  THEIR  HIGHEST   INTERESTS,  CANNOT   CONSULT  THEM   BETTER, 

THAN    BY   EARNESTLY   RECOMMENDING    TO   THEIR   SERIOUS   AND   DAILY 

PERUSAL,  THAT   6ACR£D   VOLUME,  XMFHATlCALLY    CALLED 

THE    BOOK. 


PREFACE. 

This  little  piece  requires  some  apology.  It  was  written  without  the  remotest  iotentton  of 
its  ever  hthig  published.  Some  friends,  for  whose  opinion  the  author  entertains  great  de- 
ference, suggested  that,  at  a  time  when  such  insidious  attempts  are  making,  by  industry  of 
impioty,  to  corrupt  the  principles,  and  to  alienate  the  mind  altogether  from  the  study  and  be- 
lief of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  this  slight  publication  might  not  be  wliolly  useless  or  unseasoDable. 

Had  health  and  other  circumstances  been  fayourable,  many  important  characters,  many 
■trtking  facts,  many  engaging  histories, might  hive  been  additionally  introduced,  and  thua 
this  slight  work  had  been  rendered  less  imperfect.  But  the  writer  hi^ving  in  an  early  at^ 
tempt  to  treat  on  sacred  subjects,*  introduced  many  of  the  most  interesting  characters  an4 
incidents  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  are  here  frequently  omitted  or  more  slightly  touched  on^ 

With  a  hope  to  excite  an  increasing  interest  in-the  Bible,  by  inducing  the  readers  to  scarcb 

*  Set  Sacred  Dramui,  and  Refleetions  of  King  Hcsekiah.^ 
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it  fir  tbeonelTes,  the  writer  has  generally  forborne  to  make  anj  particular  reference  to  the 
ipecific  chapter  or  verse  to  which  the  different  passagee  allude.  To  increase  their  admira- 
boo  of  the  Word  of  God, by  such  research,  is  her  fervent  desire;  and  this  more  especially  at 
■  period  when,  by  so  many  recent  attacks,  its  truth  is  impugned,  its  authority  denied,  its 
dKtrines  vilified,  .and  the  characters  it  exhibits  viewed  with  abhorrence,  or  treated  with 
niicale. 

The  familiar  measure  here  adopted  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  subject.  The  author  never 
remembers  to  have  seen  a  serious  poem  written  in  it,  except  hymns ;  and  even  hymns,  beKidos 
keio^  short,  are  generally  in  the  quatrain  stanza;  which,  by  making  the  rhyme  alternate, 
fivasgreater  room  for  elevation  in  the  diction,  and  expansion  of  the  thought,  both  of  which 
tkemtisare  here  used  is  calculated  to  cramp  and  contract.  » 

This  trifle,  which  was  intended  for  little  more  than  a  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  names  of 
Xhnhooks  of  the  Bible,  admits  of  little  poetical  embellishment,  oven  were  the  Author  better 
^ified  to  bestow  it.  Indeed,  the  dignity  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is  so  commanding.  Us  supe- 
rioritj  to  all  other  compositions  so  decided,  that  it  never  gains  any  thing  by  human  infusions; 
puiphrase  dilutes  it,  amplification  weakens,  imitation  debases,  parody  profanes. 

Mocb  more  latitude  is  given  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament.  The  latter  consists 
doeflj  of  fact  and  doctrine.  It  has  less  imagery  ;  it  exhibits  a  more  explicit  rule  of  faith  ;  a  more 
ipritoalized  code  of  morals  ;  it  is  more  specihcally  didactic.  On  this  holy  ground,  therefore, 
veaust  tread  with  peculiar  caution;  because  here  every  article  of  faith  is  definite;  every 
nJe  of  practice  is  established  ;  the  scheme  of  salvation  is  completed  :  so  that  all  who  enlarge 
wit  must  carefully  avoid  the  awful  sentence  denounced  on  those  who  add  to,  or  take  from, 
tbst  is  writton. 

BvUy  Wood,  JprU  2,  1821. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Hm  the  first  history  of  mankir>d 
Fr^  its  first  origin  we  find  ; 
God  is  its  author,  truth  its  name, 
Sahratkn  all  its  end  and  aim  : 
Here  we  are  shown  •*  the  good  old  vrey," 
First  to  believe,  and  then  obey. 
God's  Spirit  dictates ;  men  pix>claim 
The  doctrines  as  from  him  they  Came. 
And  not  by  miracles  alone, 
Brprophecy  the  truth  is  shqwn. 

The*  'tis  no  scheme  for  dry  dispute. 
No  scene  to  wrangle  and  confute  ; 
JJot  an  arena  for  <Yebate, 
A  fiekl  for  harsh  polemic  hate ; 
Yet  strict  enjquiry  may  be  roov'd. 
The  rooGt  ^is  searched  the  more  'tis  prov'd, 
Itisaboh  hy  mercy  given. 
That  man  may  gain  some  taste  of  heaven ; 
Botmet&ine  for  the  sin-sick  soul. 
For  guilty  passions  best  controul ; 
To  all,  its  precepts  are  applied. 
The  rich  man*s  guard,  the  poor  man's  guide; 
To  fill  with  gratitude  the  hearts 
Where  God  nis  larger  gifts  imparts ; 
To  cheer  with  higher  hopes  the  poor, 
tb  teach  the  soflPrer  to  endure ; 
The  meek  to  raise,  repress  the  bold, 
J»  warn  the  young,  to  wean  the  old ; 
Warms  it  lends  are  faith  and  prayer, 
Alhuts,  oblivion  sweet  of  care. 

Here  are  the  only  precepts  given 
nr  peace  on  earth,  or  rest  in  neaven. 
Sie  KSBon  since  the  world  began, 
Ar&ar  of  God  and  love  to  man : 
wUe  wHh  blessings  in  its  train, 
Whicli  to  recount,  the  attempt  were  vain, 
t  one  to  hinder  fell  despair, 
The  nxrages  of  ^i  repair ; 


It  came  to  cheer  the  contrite  heart. 
Redemption's  wondei*s  to  impart ; 
That  he  who  sins  should  sin  no  more  ; 
It  came — a  lost  world  to  restore. 


P^RT  THE  FIRST. 

THE    HISTORICAL     BOOKS,    PSALMS,    PRO- 
VEBBS,   AND   ECOLESIASTES. 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 

The  first  five  books  for  a'uthor  claim 

Moses,  and  Pentateuch  tlieir  name. 

In  Genesis,  which  first  we  call. 

Is  mart's  creation,  and  his  fall. 

But  soon  to  Adam  came  the  word 

That  rebel  man  should  be  restor'd. 

Yet,  tho'  the  gracious  promise  came. 

The  first-bom  bore  a  murderer's  name.  , 

See  the  whole  world  by  flood  expire; 

The  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire  ! 

You  ask,  perhaps,  "  Who  slew  all  these  ?" 

*Twas  sin,  fhe  original  disease ! 

From  Adam  the  infection  ran; 

In  downward  course  from  man  to  man. 

Tho*  all  who  draw  the  vital  breath 
Must  pay  the  penalty  of  death. 
Yet  one*  immortal  pair  we  see  : 
Pledge  of  our  immoitality  ! 
Enocn,  in  acoirupted  time. 
Bequeath 'd  to  us  this  truth  sublime ; 
God's  service  is  not  merely  talk. 
The  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk. 
From  general  laws,  immunity 
He  found,  for  Enoch  did  not  die, 
"  God  took  him !"  O  emphatic  word  ! 
No  more  was  needful  to  i-ecord. 

The  world  grew  >yorse  as  old  it  grew. 
Sin  gathering  strength,  grew  boldei*  too, 

*  Elijah  and  Enoeb. 
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Long-suffeiing  patience  now  was  past. 
The  appalling  sentence  comes  at  last ; 
•*  My  bpirit  shall  not  always  strive. 
No  further  respite  will  I  give." 

God  bids  a  refuge  strait  prepare 
For  those  his  gcxxTness  meant  to  spare. 
Blest  Noah,  and  his  favoured  i-ace, 
Alone  obtain  the  special  grace. 

A  picture  of  OMr,  world  remark, 
In  those  who  labour'd  in  the  ark ; 
A  stronger  instance  need  we  find 
Of  the  hard  heart  of  base  mankind  ? 
Howe*er  assiduously  they  wrought. 
No  builder  his  own  safety  sought ; 
A  century  was  the  task  j)ursu  d. 
Not  one  his  own  destniction  vicw'd  : 
Oh,  blind,  God's  menaced  blow  to  slight ! 
What !  perish  with  the  ark  in  sight  ? 

See  God  his  awful  threatening  keep, 
Bi*eak  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep ; 
Remove  the  limits  long  assigned 
Th*  encroaching  waters  fast  to  bind  ! 
Heaven's  windows  open  ;  lo,  the.sky 
Pours  down  its  deluge  from  on  high  ! 
The  floodsthat  rise,  the  floods  (hat  fell, 
Meet  at  one  point  and  cover  all : 
All  cry,  none  aid  ;  with  anguish  wild 
The  frantic  mother  grasps  her  child. 
The  weak  their  safety  seek  below,    - 
I'he  rapid  waves  above  them  flow  ; 
The  strong  attempt  the  mountain's  steep. 
The  mountains  are  become  the  deep. 
Half  dead  with  famine,  half  with  fear. 
Now  few,  and  fewer  now,  appear  ! 
All  strive,  all  sink — sink  beasts  and  men  ; 
Perish'd  each  living  substance  then. 
Existence  is  extinct  !^-The  world 
Itself  to  dire  destruction  hurl'd. 
Good  Noah's  house  alone  remain 'd  ; 
The  waves  his  floating  ark  sustain'd. 

There  ia  an  ark  that's  open  still. 
Where  all  may  shelter  if  they  wilL 
Awful,  indeed,,  if  Christians  too 
Should  perish  with  M«rark  in  view  ! 

But  if  the  moral  plague  abound, 
Yet  still  some  righteous  men  were  found ; 
Righteous,  not  perfect,  you  may  see 
Throughout  mankind's  long  histoiy  ; ' 
As  stars  in  darkness  seem  more  bnght. 
So  these  illume  the  moral  nighL 

Sec  Abraham  full  of  faith  and  grace, 
Sire  of  the  patriarchal  race  : 
To  Isaac  turn  your  wondVing  eyes, 
Prefiguring  the  great  Sacrifice  ! 
What  Abraham  felt,  fond  parents,  say. 
Himself  his  only  son  must  slay  ! 
Though  much  he  moum'd,  for  much  he 

lov'd. 
His  faith,  his  prompt  obedience  prov'd  r 
What  dauntless  faith  those  words  implied, 
**  God  will  himself  a  lamb  provide  ! " 
Joseph,  the  virtuous,  next  behold, 
Like  Christ  by  his  own  brethren  sold : 
The  pit,  the  prison,  all  unite. 
To  make  his  character  "more  bright': 
Whence  came  that  strength  which  could 
sustain  him. 


From  tempting  pleasure's  snares  restrain 

him  .^  , 

Could  make  the  prison,  pit,  and  court. 
To  him  alike  a  safe  resort  ? 
What  made  him  thus  unyielding  stand  .* 
His  God  was  still  at  his  right  hand  ! 
Religion  was  to  him  a  law  j 
He  knew  the  Omnipresent  saw  : 
No  secrecy  his  soul  can  win, 
No  fancied  safety  tempt  to  sin : 
Omniscience  sees  the  skulking  shanie. 
Darkness  and  light  to  God  the  same  ! 

Now  Exodus  recoixls  the  story 
Of  Pharaoh's  tall  and  Moses'  glory. 
By  learning  forni'd,  and  form'd  by  nature, 
Fdr general,  guide,  and  legislator; 
At  great  Jehovah's  high  command. 
By  faith  he  left  th'  oppressor's  lurtd ;  * 
h.'scap'd  the  snares  by  Phaiaoh  spread. 
The  numerous  phalanx  forth  he  led. 
Mark  on  the  margin  how  they  stand; 
Behold  they  cross  the  sea  by  land  ! 
God's  mighty  power  is  seen  once  more. 
Oh,  miracle  i  they  reach  the  shore  ! 
Egypt  pui*sues,  the  ocean  braves. 
They  rush  between  the  parted  waves  ! 
Back  to  their  coui'se  tlte  waves  retreat. 
Again  the  refluent  waters  meet ! 
If  Egypt's  shrieks  are  mix'd  with  prayer. 
They  pray  to  gods  who  cannot  hear  ! 
See  Egypt  sink,  ingulf 'd  their  host. 
The  rider  and  his  horse  are  lost ! 

Israel,  unworthy  of  the  boon. 
Forgets  the  wond*i*ous  rescue  soon  : 
Sav'd,  not  converted  ;—<iisconteut 
Defeats  the  mighty  blessings  sent. 
By  miracle  they  still  were  fed. 
From  heaven  receiv'd  their  daily  bread ; 
Yet  murmur'd  at  the  bounteous  hand 
Which  fed  theoft  in  that  desert  land  : 
Yet  we,  these  pilgrims  while  we  blame. 
And  cast  repi'oach  on  Israel's  name ; 
To  murmur,  too,  we  sometimes  dare. 
Though  we  have  bread  to  eat  and  spare ! 

Moses !  thy  parting  song  sublime. 
Shall  outlive  worlds  and  buri*  tim^ 
No  hallow 'd  bard,  whate'er  his  worth. 
E'er  pour'd  more  warm  efliisions  forth  ! 
O'er  Israel's  sin  how  does  he  sigh. 
His  God,  his  Rock,  how  glorify  ! 
*  Attend — the  awful  truth  I  sing. 
Is  no  indifferent,  no  vain  thing ; 
It  is  your  life,  your  hope,  your  all ; 
God  is  the  Lord  ;  Dbey  his  call : 
In  vain  for  molten  Gods  you  strive, 
'  I'is  I  that  kill,  that  make  am'e  I     • 
Fountain  of  Jacob,  just  and  ti-ue  f 
Thou  wat'rest  earth  with  heavenly  dew  ! 
From  Thee  descend  the  com  and  wine. 
All  health,  all  gifts,  all  gi-ace  is  thine  •' 

Then  pouring  the  rich  blessing  round. 
He  shows  them  where  true  rest  is  found« 
'  Oh,  people  sav'd,  adore  the  Loi-d, 
Shield  of  thy  help,  celestial  sword  ! 
Approach,  abide,  secure  from  harms. 
Safe  in  the  everlasting  arms  ! 
Beneath  that  panoply  divine, 
Oh !  save  us,  Lorcf,  foivwe  are  thine  !' 
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Letiticus  the  law  proclaims, 
And  brands  two*  sacrilegious  names. 
The  Gospel  truth  this  book  must  own, 
Antiapating  Christ  unknown. 
Soch  types  thro*  the  Old  Scriptures  run. 
And,  like  the  shadow,  prove  tne  sun. 

Numbers  the  Hebrews*  names  declare, 
In  due  arrangement,  just  and  fair : 
The  nomenclature  so  exact, 
Not  deists  can  disprove  the  fact. 

While  Deuteronomy  repeats 
That  law  of  which  the  other  treats ; 
Enlarges  on  th*  important  theme ; 
With  Moses'  death  completes  the  scheme. 

See  Joshua,  type  of  Jesus,  stand. 
Fating  for  Canaan's  promis'd  land  ! 
While  Judges  leam*d  their  wisdom  bring, 
Bef>re  the  Jews  demand  a  king. 

God's  tender  care  of  pious  youth 
Is  sweetly  seen  in  past'ral  Ruth  : 
Here  filial  piety  is  tound, 
And  with  its  promis'd  blessing  crown'd. 

Good  Samuel,  as  the  Lord  appoints. 
The  king  so  loudly  ask*d,  anoints  ; 
With  sorrow  deep  th'  historian  brings 
Succession  sad  of  Israel's  Kings  ; 

And  Chronicles  prolongs  the  story. 
So  little  to  the  royal  glory  : 
Thaigh  some  were  faithful,  iust,  and  true, 
Wc  grieve  to  say  they  were  but  few. 

No  prophet  on  the  i-ollsof  fame 
Eclipses  great  El u All's  name ; 
ImpcU'd  by  faith,  disdaining  fear. 
To  kmgs  and  priests  alike  sincere  ! 
The  altar  once  on  Carmel  built 
To  God,  proclaims  th'  apostate's  guilt 
Twas  there  th'  illustrious  Tishbite,  bpm 
Oo  Baal  to  pour  indignant  scorn, 
^vh  keenest  irony  maintains 
Bit  power  divine,  in  heaven  who  reigns ; 
Contemns,  as  round  the  trench  he  trod. 
Then*  talking,  sleeping,  journeying  god ! 
T6heav«p  behold  nim  still  aspire. 
Then  readiit  in  a  car  of  fire  ! 

Ezra  deserves  immortal  praise, 
^^  sought  the  temple's  walls  to  raise. 

How  shall  I  Nehemiah  pamt, 
Ai  once  the  courtier  and  the  saint  ? 

In  Esther,  Providence  displays. 
Tons  inscrutable,  his  ways ; 
Here  the  fair  queen  with  modest  grace 
Obtains  protection  for  her  race : 
The  oppress'd  from  hence  a  lesson  draws 
Of  courage  in  a  righteous  cause; 
Aad  here,  the  snares  for  virtue  spread, 
^elam  to  plague  th'  inventor's  head. 

Job,  on  his  dunghill,  far  more  great 
J^  when  he  dwelt  in  reg^l  state  ! 
He  heard,  before,  Jehovah's  grace, 
y  now,  he  sees  him  face  to  face. 
Meekly  he  bow'd  before  his  God, 
He  Hi  the  smart,  but  ktss'd  the  rod. 

*  Nad«b  and  Abihu. 


"  In  me,  great  God,  complete  thy  will ! 
Slay  me,  and  I  will  trust  Thee  stia" 

Is  it  a  seraph  strikes  the  strings  ? 
Or  is  it  royal  David  sings  ? 
Thy  Psalms  divinely  bring  to  view, 
Jesus,  thy  ixx){  and  offspring  toa 
Mark,  how  the  authors  hallowed  lays     ' 
Begin  with  prayer,  and  end  with  praise  ! 
Commerce  now  sure  !  which,  while  it  gives 
Due  payment,  rich  returns  receives } 
As  tides,  which  from  the  shore  recede. 
Return  to  fill  the  native  bed. 
So  praise  which  we  to  God  impart. 
Comes  back  in  blessings  to  the  heart 
Gainful  return,  to  man  when  given 
Such  interchange  'twixt  eaith  and  heaven  i 

As  long  as  inborn  sin  is  felt, 
Or  penitence  in  tears  shall  melt ; 
As  long  as  Satan  shall  molest. 
Or  anguish  rend  the  human  breast ; 
As  long  as  pra)kr  its  voice  shall  raise. 
Or  gratitude  ascend  in  praise. 
So  long  God's  poet  shall  impart 
A  balm  to  every  broken  heart ; 
So  long  the  fainting  spirit  cheer. 
And  save  the  contrite  from  despair. 

To  SJon's  banl  it  shall  be  given 
To  loin  the  immoitnl  choir  in  heaven ; 
And  when  with  their's  his  accents  float. 
He  shall  not  need  to  change  his  note. 

Tho'  due  thisiributary  pi^aise. 
One  sin  embitter'd  all  his  days. 
The  prudent  prophet  chose  the  veil 
( )f  fiction  for  the  bloody  tale ; 
The  tale  enrag'd  the  bhnded  king ; 
**  The  man  shall  die  who  did  this  thing  !" 
Thou  art  the  man  ! — the  appalling  word 
Cuts  deeper  than  a  two-edged  sword  j 
All  self-deceit  is  put  to  flight, 
Scar'd  conscience  re-assumes  its  right. 
Awak'd,  the  king,  in  wild  surprise. 
Prostrate  in  dust  and  ashes  lies. 
The  monarch  rous'd,  himself  abhorr'd. 
And  own'd  his  guilt  before  the  Lord  : 
Now  agoniz'd  in  prayer  he  speaks. 
The  multitude  ot  mercies  seeks. 
His  prayer,  his  penitence,  obtain 
A  respite  from  the  threaten'd  pain. 
Tho'  God  decreed  he  should  not  die. 
Nor  perish  everlastingly. 
Yet  justice  sought  not  to  prevent, 
Tho' he  delayed,  the  punishment. 

The  dire  enect  of  sin  we  see 
In  his  degenerate  family. 
To  him  no  future  peace  was  known. 
One  son  rebell'd  against  his  throne ; 
Ungrateful  friends,  domestic  jars. 
Intestine  tumults,  foreign  wars  :   • 
Contending  brothers  fiercely  strive. 
Dark  enmity  is  kept  alive , 
Now  murmurs  loud,  now  famine  great. 
Now  fierce  convulsions  shake  the  state ; 
Divided  empire  soon  we  see 
Distract  his  near  posterity. 

Thus,  tho'  his  pardon  mercy  seals, 
Sin's  temporal  results  he  feels. 
God  with  offence  wiil  have  wrnail-^T^ 
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E'en  in  the  man  of  his  own  heart 
AU  sadly  serves  to  prove  our  fall 
From  purity  originul. 

Taught  by  the  wisdom  from  above. 
See  Proverbs,  full  of  truth  and  love. 
To  thee,  O  Solomon  !  belong 
The  graces  of  the  mystic  Song, 

EccLEsiASTES,  or  thc  Preacher, 
Displays  the  poweiiul  moral  teacher. 
How  could'st  thou,  sapient  king,  combine 
Thy  faulty  life,  and  verse  divine  ? 
Why  were  thy  Proverbs  still  at  strife 
With  thy  dishonoured  close  of  life  ? 
Thou  rear'st  the  Temple— oh,  the  an 
To  quit  the  God  who  dwelt  within  ! 

of  all,  O  king,  thy  books  have  taught. 
With  holv  wisdom  richly  fraught ; 
Still  more  thy  large  cxfierience  brings 
The  emptiness  of  human  things. 
In  all  thy  keen  and  wide  pursuit 
Of  love,  power,  pleasure,  what  the  fruit  ? 
Satiety  in  all  wr  see. 
In  each  enjoyment  vanity  ! 
Youth  might  be  spared  a  world  of  woe> 
The  truth  without  the  trial  know. 
Would  they  with  abler  hands  advise. 
And  trust  king  Solomon  the  wise, 
1 -hat  the  vex*d  heart  and  sated  mind. 
In  God  alone  repose  can  find. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

the  prophets. 

Thee,  great  Isaiah,  dare  I  paint. 
Prophet,  evangelist,  and  saint  ? 
So  just  thy  strong  prospective  view, 
'T)s  propnecy  and  history  to6. 
Rapt  in  futurity,  he  saw, 
The  Gospel  supersede  the  law. 

Prophet !  in  thy  immortal  lines. 
The  fulness  of  perfection  shines ; 
There,  present  things  the  Spirit  seals. 
There,  things  that  shall  be  he  reveals. 
Doctrine  and  warning,  prayer  and  praise 
Alike  our  admiration  raise. 
Amaz'd,  we  see  the  hand  divine 
P^ach  thougjit  direct,  inspire  each  line. 
Still  has  the  seraph's  buming  coal 
Left  its  deep  impress  on  the  soul ; 
Still  shall  the  sacred  fire  sun'ive. 
Warm  all  who  read,  touch- all  who  live  ! 

Twere  hopeless  to  attempt  the  song, 
Sd  vast,  so  deep,  so  sweet,  so  strong  ! 
Fain  would  I  tell  how  Sharon's  rose, 
In  solitary  deserts  blows ; 
Fain  would  I  speak  of  Carmel's  hill. 
Whose  trees  the  barren  waste  shall  fill ; 
Of  Lebanon's  transplanted  shade, 
To  sandy  valleys  how  conveyed ; 
ITie  noble  metaphors  we  find 
To  loftiest  objects  there  assigned. 
These  splet^id  scenes  before  us  bring 
Th*  in\  isible  redeeming  King. 
In  even-  image^  every  line, 
Messiah  !  we  behold  Thee  shine. 


But  who  shall  dare  these  charms  to  tell. 
One  British*  bard  has  sung  so  well  ? 
His  Christian  page  shall  never  die, 
O  8i  sic  omnia  1  all  rei)ly. 

Blest  Prophet !  who  a  theme  could'st  find 
Congenial  to  restore  thy  mind ! 
Here  we  behold  together  bipught 
Splendour  of  diction  and  of  thought ; 
In  these  bold  images  we  see 
Cxraiideur  without  hyperbole. 
Here  all  God's  attribatei  unite; 
The  gracious  and  the  infinite ; 
Beyond  imagination's  dream. 
Thy  time,  august,  and  holy  theme. 
All  that  thc  loftiest  mind  conceives, 
All  that  the  strongest  faith  believes, 
AU  were  too  feeble  to  express 
(iod's  love,  his  poy^'r,  his  holiness ! 
His  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and 

height. 
In  all  their  wide  extremes  unite ; 
No  danger  of  excess  is  here  ; 
To  sink  too  low  is  all  thy  fear. 

To  His  broad  eye,  all  nations  see 
Are  less  than  nought,  are  vanity. 
To  him  all  Lebanon  could  bring 
Only  a  worthless  offeriug ;   . 
The  watei-sat  his  bidding,  stand 
Within  the  hollow  of  his  band ; 
The  mountiins  in  his  scales  ai'e  weigb'd. 
The  hills  are  in  his  balance  laid ; 
Measured  by  his  almighty  hand, 
The  globe  *s  a  particle  ol  sand  ! 
Though  with  ti-emendous  arm  he  come. 
With  power  which  strikes  the  nations  dumb; 
Centre  and  source  of  light  and  love. 
In  whom  we  are,  and  live,  and  move ; 
Though  not  confin'd  to  time  or  place. 
Not  to  the  vast  extent  of  space ; 
Objects  of  his  paternal  care. 
The  meanest  still  his  mercies  share ; 
He  who  in  highest  heaven  resides,  , 

Yet  in  the  contrite  heart  abides. 
Now,  shepherd-like,  his  flock  he  feeds. 
The  tender  bears,  the  feeble  leads ; 
Power  to  the  weak,  but  trusting  s^nts 
He  gives,  and  might  to  him  that  faints. 

The  young  may  fail,  the  strong  be  weak. 
But  all  who  his  salvation  seek. 
Strong  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  rencw'd ; 
With  new-bom  vigour  be  enduM ; 
On  eagles'  win^  sublimely  soar, 
To  fear,  and  faint,  and  sin  no  more,  f 

Hear  Jeremiah's  plaintive  song 
Pour  its  fiill  tide  of  gnef  along  ! 
By  predisposing  grace  ordain'd. 
The  prophet's  functions  he  sustsun'd ; 
By  his  predicting  voice  reveaPd, 
'1  hy  doom,  O  Babylon,  is  seal'd  ! 
On  Judah  'twas  his  fate  to  see 
Accomplish 'd  his  own  prophecy. 
In  what  pathetic  strains  he  show'd 
Their  miseries  from  their  vices  flow'd  ! 
Th^fomi  of  goodness  they  defend, 

*  See  Pope**  rsqiiiiite  poem  of  **  the  Mettiak.** 
tI^Mab,e))«p.  xl.      J 
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But  haXti^fttmer  and  miss  vXsend, 

For  lying  vanities  abhorr'd, 

They  plead  'the  Temple  of  the  Lord  j' 

*  I'he  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these  !  * 

Their  vamish'd  falsehoods  more  displease 

As  if  the  edifice  alone 

Their  practisM  evils  could  atone. 

The  Temple  is  beyond  dispute, 

A  means,  but  not  a  substitute : 

A  UxT  profession  may  be  found,  * 

With  hves  unholy,  hearts  unsound. 

Nojeigning  vice  he  left  untold, 
£xp#hilation  sad,  yet  bold, 
La;^SDare  the  Mns  they  sought  to  hide ; 
Vara  boastine,  arrogance,  and  pride  : 
Reproves  alike  both  age  and  youth ; 
Netther  is  valiant  for  me  truth. 
Wisdom,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  might, 
Alooe,  as  rightly  us'd,  is  right 
All  glorying  is  by  Heaven  abhorred, 
Save  that  which  glories  in  the  Lord. 

Sublimely  sad  his  woes  impart 
Thrir  Lamentations  to  the  heart 
Pity  and  woe  his  bosom  share, 
Anger  and  fondness,  grief  and  prayer. 
Foaotains  of  tears  could  scarce  express 
Ha  sorrows*  an^  his  love's  excess, 

EzKKiEL  comes  in  awful  state, 
Hisvi^on  mystically  great  • 
The  Prophet,  see,  his  watch-tower  keep,  , 
ITie  shepherd  blame,  consde  the  sheep. 

When  Babylon's  imperial  lord 

Crash'd  Judah  by  his  conquering  sword  ; 

Bakiel,  erect,  of  noble  mind. 

With  three  believing  brother's  join'd. 

Captives  among  the  Jews  were  brought, 

I      And  m  the  royal  palace  taught ; 
Chaklea's  learning  they  acquired. 
The  king  the  ingenious  youths  admir'd ; 
At  dainty  tables  gave  them  meat, 
Ifimsdf  ordain'd  the  plenteous  treat 
The  tempting  cates  he  bade  provide, 
tte  daily  bounties  he  supplied ; 
gte  wines,  the  royal  vintage  find, 
Sedoce  not  Daniel's  euarded  mind, 
Tempt  not  the  self-denying  three ; 
AD  soon  the  snares  of  luxury. 
•No food,  but  pulse,  before  us  bring. 
No  drink  but  the  translucent  spring.' 
The  king  an  image  vast  di^lay'd, 

L     fiiwnnous  was  the  statue  made ; 

I     Wkh  impious  zeal  his  laws  ordain, 

I     AB  should  repair  to  Dura's  plain, 

1     Priices  and  comisellors  appear, 
Ruien  of  provinces  be  there  ! 
At  found  of  sackbut,  psalt'ry,  flute, 
AI  must  attend:  who  dares  dispute 
The  h%ii  behest,  whp  will,  not  own 
T^idd's  godhead,  shall  be  thrown 
Dm)  in  the  Hery  cauldron's  blaze, 
Ala  barn  in  that  capacious  vase- 
See  Dura's  plain  how  crowded  now ! 
Ail  make  the  prostituted  vow  -, 
AfipnMe,  all  honour,  all  adore ; 
^  uahis  king  can  ask  no  more. 
Voul      .  10 


What,  all  ?  Is  no  exception  found. 
In  idol  worship  ail  abound  ? 

The  holv  brotherhood  behold. 
In  God's  almightv  strength  how  bold ! 
Nor  flute  nor  sackbut's  sound  contixnils 
1  he  firm,  fix'd  purpose  of  th^u*  souls. 
1  heir  eyes,  their  hearts  are  i-ais'd  on  high, 
I  he  burning  cauldron  tliey  defy. 
Now  hear  the  valiant  brother's  speak. 
See  them  magnanimously  meek. 
No  arts  to  soothe  the  haughty  king, 
No  charge  against  his  idolbrmg. 
No  doubts,  no  fears,  no  hesitation ; 
rhey  wait  no  slow  deliberation. 
Prepar'd  they  stand.   They  scorn  to  swerve 
'1  hy  gods,  O  king,  we  will  not  serve ; 
We  serve  Jehovah ;  his  command 
Can  save  his  servants  from  thy  hand, 
E'en  from  the  flames  his  children  save. 
Snatch  from  the  fearful  fiery  grave. 
If  not,  obedience  is  his  due. 
In  life,  in  death,  resolv'd  and  true. 
No  image  shall  our  worship  see. 
No  idol,  though  setup  by  thee.' 
The  king  with  madd'ning  fmy  turns ; 
With  sevenfold  heat  the  cauldron  bums ; 
To  such  intensity  it  grew. 
The  men  who  cast  them  in,  it  slew. 
I  he  ardent  blaze  unaw*d  they  dare, 
1  hey  burn  not !  God's  own  Son  b  there  ! 
Sav'd  by  an  all-controlling  hand, 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  flames  they  stand. 

1  riumphant  Lord  !  sav'd  by  thy  power. 
Nor  floods  shall  drown,  nor  flames  devour. 
The  awe-struck  king  the  scene  surveys ; 
Hear  him  the  cry  of  rapture  raise  : 
*  1  hey  live  !  come  forth !  let  my  command 

Be  strait  proclaim'd  throughout  the  land ; 

Let  Babylon's  wide  empire  know 

God  reigns  above,  and  rules  below. 

If  any  dare  my  law  deny. 

Or  Azariah's  God  defy. 

On  dunghill  heaps  they  shall  be  trod : 

No  God  delivers  like  this  God. ' 
Let  youthfiil  readers  not  despise 

1  he  hints  which  from  this  tale  arise ; 

If  base  mtempei-ance  had  possess'd 

Its  empire  o'er  the  yielding  breast  : 

Or  did  excess  in  wine  obtain 

A  conquest  o'er  the  youthfiil  brafe,     * 

By  these  joint  enemies  subdu'd, 

VVhere  niight  have  been  their  fortitude  ? 

Who  rules  the  appetite,  shall  find 

An  easier  task  to  i-ule  the  mind 

Daniel,  the  statesman,  saint,  and  saee, 
Brav'd,  yet  unhurt,  the  lion's  rage. 
How  fervently  the  Prophet  spoke  ! 
Warm  from  his  lips  the  fapture  broke  : 
Our  right'ousness  we  dare  not  plead. 
For  we  have  none  in  thought  or  deed :' 
Thy  oracles  neglected  lie ; 
Abus'd,  my  dreadful  majesty ! 
Our  sins  are  great,  yet  greater  still 
Thy  power  to  pardon,  and  thy  will ; 
Oh,  Lord,  forgive  !  Oh,  hear  us,  Lord  ! 
For  thy  own  sake  thy  help  affoitl 
So  pn>mpt  to  prayer  to|^tt^^g(^ 
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'Tis  heard  almost  before  *tis  made. 

Soon  may  it  Qonie,  the  day  all  hail  j 
When  God's  free  Spirit  shall  prevail : 
In  full  effusion,  large  and  wide. 
In  ev'ry  heart  be  multiplied: 
What  must  arrive,  if  (iod  be  true, 
WJiy  wait  for  in  a  distant  view  ? 
Why  not  at  once  beae^e  the  throne. 
Till  Heaven  the  supplication  pwn  ? 

Rosea,  in  each  indignant  line. 
Denounced  on  an  the  wrath  divine. 

Joel  directs  to  fast  and  pray. 
And  God's  displeasure  turn  away  ; 
'I'lie  threat'nings  of  the  Lord  he  brings, 

^And  then  his  goodness  sweetly  sings  : 
Why  will  ye  perish  !  turn,  O  turn. 
Before  his  indignation  bum  ! 
Bow  down  your  hearts,  his  kindness  prove ; 
Not  merely  loving,— God  is  love ; 
Quick  to  foi^ve,  slow  to  resent  : 

*  Approach  his  footstool  and  repent. 
He  will  your  contrite  prayers  receive. 
Perhaps  he  may  a  blessing  leave  : 
Com,  wine,  ana  dl,  again  bestow. 
Remove  the  plague,  and  heal  the  woe. 

Amos  exhorts,  and  warns,  and  strives 
That  Judah  should  inform  their  lives. 
His  powei-ful  precepts  never  cease 
To  warn  the  rich  wno  live  at  ease. 
You  that  on  downy  couches  lie, 
Or  doze  on  beds  ot  ivory ; 
You  who  voluptuously  consume 
Your  wealth,  whose  meal 's  a  hecatomb  j 
Who  at  a  singjle  feast  exhaust 
A  vineyard  ot  uncounted  cost ; 
Whose  perfumes,  floating  in  the  air, 
A  Sybarite  might  be  proud  to  share ; 
Whose  festive  luxuries  must  be  crown*d 
With  the  soft  lute  and  viol's  sound ; 
Are  you  the  men  of  grief  who  melt 
At  tales  of  woe  by  brethren, felt  ? 
Ask  Amos :  he  this  truth  imparts. 
That  pleasure  hardens  human  hearts; 
That  selfish  feelings  most  abound 
Where  ease  and  luxui*y  are  found. 
How  strange  the  paradox,  yet  true. 
That  w  hat  dissolves  should  harden  too ! 

Brief  OtADiAH,  full  of  grace. 
Says  much,  though  in  a  little  space. 

Jonah  !  How  high  thy  honours  stand. 
Who  by  one  sermon  rous'd  a  land ! 
At  the  last  day  how  will  thy  fame, 
'Oh  Nineveh,  my  country  shame  ! 
Jonah  !  thy  honours  sunk  how  low 
'   When  wrath  deform *d  thy  sullen  brow  ! 
Better  a  mighty  empire  fiall,  • 
Than  Jonah's  credit  sink  at  all ! 
Oh  human  selfishness  how  great,     . 
To  mourn  a  gourd  and  not  a  state  ! 
The  prophet  here  the  pastor  teaches 
To  practice  what  so  well  he  preaches. 

MicAH,  admir*d  through  ev'ry  age. 
The  babe  of  Bethlehem  crowns  thy  page  ! 
With  what  precision  dost  thou  trace 
The  then  ol^cure,  now  honour'd  place ! 


N  AHUM,  all  hail  thy  muse  of  fire, 
The  glories  of  thy  dying  lyre  ! ' 
"  The  still  small  voice**  no  more  is  heard. 
As  when  of  old  the  Lord  appeared . 
The  whirlwind,  and  the  driving  btohn« 
His  fearful  wonders  now  perform  ; 
How  terrible  his  thunders  sound !  . 

The  awe-struck  sinner  how  confound ! 
No  horrors  can  the  guilty  move. 
Like  the  fierce  wrath  ofinjur*d  love. 
Blest  Prophet!    bdd  thy   strains  been 
heard 

From  the  proiid  lyre  of  Theban  baiti. 
How  would  the  wrapt  enthuaast  turnj^ 
•*  To  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 

bumr   . 
But  tho'  not  nurs'd  on  Pindus'  mount. 
Nor  fed  from  Aganippe's  fount ; 
Thou  offerest,  at  a  loftier  shrine 
Than  Delphi  own'd,  thy  ode  divine. 
Thy  muse  with  nobler  claims  shall  rise  : 
Her  inspirations  from  the  skies; 
This  the  chief  glory  of  thy  lays, 

rhou  hadst  a  living  God  to  prai^ 

Though,  Habakkuk,  thy'name  refose 
To  bend  obedient  to  the  muse. 
Yet  thy  sweet  pmmises  infipart 
Warm  comfort  to  the  droojung  heart. 
In  thy  fam'd  prayer,  sublimely  sweet. 
The  saint  and  muse  in  concert  meet. 

God  came  from  Teman ;  what  array 
Of  confiuent  glories  marks  his  way ! 
Brightness  above,  around  was  sent; 
The  pestilence  before  him  went. 
'I'he  skies  with  unknown  splendours  blaze. 
Heaven  shows  his  power,  and  eartli  his 

praise ; 
The  everlasting  mountains  fled. 
The  rivers  tremb.ed  in  their  bed ; 
Bow'd  the  perpetual  hills ;  the  deep 
Through  its  dark  caves  was  heard  to  swe^. 
His  an  ows  fly  !  Lord,  at  thy  will 
Th'  astonish*d  sun  and  moon  stand  still ! 
The  shining  of  thy  glitt'ring  spear 
rransfix  the  heathen  bands  with  fear. 
One  glance  of  thy  p^vading  eye 
Measures  the  earth ;  the  nations  fly 
Dissolved  and  scatter'd ;  Cushan's  teats 
Burst  forth  in  deep  and  loud  laments. 
They  tremble  at  the  distant  sound. 
Sudden  thy  troops  their  tents  surround. 

Yet  tho*  Chaldea's  hostile  band 
Pour  in  their  hordes,  despoil  the  land  ; 
Yet  though  the  fig-tree  may  be  found 
With  neither  fruit  nor  blossom  crown*d  ; 
The  olive  and  the  vine  decay. 
And  flocks  and  herds  be  torn  away ; 
My  song  of  praise  my  God  shall  hear. 
More  free,  more  fervent,  more  smcere. 
••  Revive  thy  work  ]"  tho*  aH^shoiild  fail. 
Let  grace  and  godliness  prevaU. 

Loi-d  of  my  strength ;  my  joy,  my  crown. 
Thy  boundless  mercies  let  me  own  ! 
I'hy  great  salvation  sets  me  free, 
I  shall  have  all  in  having  Thee. 

Thou,  Zephaniah,  dost  record 
Boldly,  the  terrors  ofjjie  Lord  ! 
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Hacgai  the  slothfiit  Jews  exhorts    , 
To  build  the  temple's  hallow 'd  courts  : 
They,  while  their  splendid  mansions  shine, 
Kegject  Jehovah's  sacred  shrine. 

Thy  visiops^  Zechariah^  stand 
As  beacons  to  a  guilty  land ; 
ITio'  awfully  obscure,  yet  true, 
They  teach  the  Briton  as  the  Jew. 

Known  to  the  Lord,  the  day  will  coroc 
Reversing  Salem's  awful  doom  ! 
Where  nought  was  seen  but  waste  and  woe, 
ITicre  shall  the  living  waters  flow ; 
Destruction's  direfvil  work  be  past. 
And  Christ  the  King  be  crown'd  at  last 
Her  courts,  by  those  who  long  have  fought  ■ 
Against  her,  eagerly  he  sought : 
One  Lord,  one  God,  shall  reign  alonC) 
His  name,  long  prophesied,  be  One. 
On  every  vessel,  every  breast, 
t)ne  eraind  inscription  be  impi-est ; 
And  Holiness  to  God  be  found 
UlduD,  without,  above,  around ! 

ITmhj,  Malacht,  though  last  not  least, 
Prepar'st  for  us  the  Gospel-feast. 
.  •  •  *  »  •  • 

Yet  e'er  the  ancient  books  you  leave. 
This  truth  in  all  your  hearts  receive, — 
That  all  the  saints  unite  with^re 
To  prove  the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 
^)earch  thro'  the  annals  of  mankind, 
One  solitary  Instance  find ; 
Prove  that  you  know  one^prayer  preferr*d 
In  6uth  by  man,  by  God  not  heard ; 
Then  boldly  venture,  if  you  dare. 
No  more  to  lift  your  heart  in  prayer. 
Tin  then,  pray  on ;  'twill  clear  your  way  : 
Chiefly  for  God*s  own  Spirit  pray  : 
There  we  shall  find,  if  there  we  seek. 
Wealth  for  the  poor,  strength  for  the  weak; 
Sonndness  for  sickness,  life  for  death, 
Dcriv'd  from  this  inspiring  breath ; 
Tin  every  nation,  tongue,  and  tribe. 
The  heahng  influence  shall  imbibe ; 
Btstil  like  genial  drops  of  rain. 
Or  dews  upon  the  tender  grain  : 
This  in  the  secret  of  the  soul 
£ach  strong  temptation  shalKcontroul : 
And  some  taint  image,  lost  before. 
Of  its  bright  origin  restore. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
FAHT  THE  THIRD. 

THE  GOSPELS. 

This  dispaBation,  clear  and  bright. 
Bribes  immortality  to  light  -, 
PiD(£iims  the  rebel  Man  restor'd, 
Th'  Apostate  brought  to  know  the  Lord. 
Within  th»  consecrated  ground 
Kscrependes  are  never  found ; 
The  writers  vary  just  to  prove 
That  not  in  concert  do  they  move ; 
White  Jdos'  glory  stands  rcvcalM, 


The  author's  faults  are  not  conceal'd ; 
No  selfish  arts,  no  private  ends. 
But  all  to  one  grand  centre  tends ; 
No  feet  disguis'd,  however  wrong, 
Mo  truth  kept  back,  however  stnmg. 
One  sure  criterion  leaves  no  doubt, 
Coraistencu  prevails  throughout  : 
The  doctnne  who  shall  dare  disprove. 
Of  genuine  faith  which  works  by  love  ? 

Matthew  and  Mark  divmely  treat 
Those  truths  which  Luke  and  John  repeat: 
Tho*  all  concur  in  one  grand  scheme, 
Each  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  theme 
Matthew  by  no  vain  hope  enticed. 
Left  all  he  had  to  follow  Christ ; 
Behold  him  faithfolly  record 
The  matchless  Sermon  of  his  Lord. 
•Here,  every  want  its  refuge  seeks. 
Here,  every  grace  its  nature  speaks ; 
Elach  in  its  own  appropriate  place. 
The  blessing  suited  to  the  case. 
Each  gift  to  its  own  want  confin'd  ; 
Mercy  the  merciful  shall  find. 
How  cheering  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
Promis'd  a  kingdom  to  inherit ! 
I'old  e'en  on  earth,  the  meek  man  knows 
The  best  enjoyments  Heaven  bestows ; 
Lovers  of  peace  shall  peace  possess. 
Comfort  the  comfortless  shall  bless ; 
That  he  who  feels  the  oppressor's  rod 
Feels  more  the  mercies  of  his  God ; 
Proclaims,  the  pure  in  heart  shall  .see. 
In  CJod,  Essential  Purity. 

Mark,  next  among  the  historic  saintly 
The  Baptist  of  the  desert  paints. 
Herod  the  prophet  gladly  heard. 
In  many  thmgs  obeyed  his  word. 
But  mark  the  rapid  race  of  sin  ! 
JTiey  fast  advance  who  once  begin. 
Long  train 'd  in  vice,  the  tempter  now 
Ensnares  him  to  a  sinful  vow  : 
Her  gracefol  movements  with  his  heart* 
He  will  with  half  his  kingdom  part : 
Sudden  he  cries,  by  passion  driven, 
**  Make  thy  demand  it  shall  be  given.'* 
Fearless  she  ask'd  the  Baptist's  head. 
The  king  was  griev'd,  the  king  obey'd : 
O  fhiitless  sorrow,  vainly  spent. 
To  mourn  the  crime  he  might  prevent ; 
If  sinfol  such  a  vow  to  make, 
More  sin  to  keep  it  than  to  break. 
To  death  he  doom'd  the  saint  he  lov'd ; 
Condemn'd  the  preacher  he  approv'd  ; 
And  she,  whose  softness  charmM  before. 
Herself  the  bleeding  victim  bore. 
What  wonder  if  the  king,  amaz'd. 
Should  dread  in  Christ  that  John  was  rais'd. 

See  Luke  the  glorious  scene  record. 
The  scene  of  his  transfigur'd  Lord ! 
This  sight  of  wonder  and  of  love 
Confirms  the  glorious  state  above : 
How  blest  the  three*  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  view  threef  witnesses  from  heaven ! 
The  representatives  tliey  saw 
Of  Go4>el,  Prophecy,  and  Law. 


*  Peter,  James,  and  Jo^ 
t  J««aa,  Mowf,  and  KliM. 
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Luke  more  Christ's  miracles  records, 
John  more  presci*ves  his  g^cious  woixls ; 
Records  for  Christian  consolation. 
His  Saviour's  heavenly  conversation. 
Though  John  for  ever  stands  approved 
The  blest  disciple  Jesus  lov'd  ; 
Yet  all  one  path  devoutly  trod. 
And  follow'd^h-^'.r  redeeming  God. 

In  Him  the  wond'rous  union  view, 
AtoncTtient  and  examfile  too ! 
His  death  sole  means  lost  man  to  save ; 
His  life  our  lives  a  pattern  gave. 
Explore  the  mystery  as  we  can, 
I'he  perfect  God  was  pei-fect  man  : 
As  man  he  felt  affliction's  rod. 
As  man  he  sufter'd*,  rose  as  God, 
This  union  all  his  actions  prove. 
As  (Jod,  as  man,  he  show'd  his  love ; 
As  man  to  man  in  every  state 
Something  he  left  to  imitate. 

Dirfee  Philanthropist !  to  Thee 
We  hit  the  heart,  and  bow  the  knee. 
As  man,  man's  sympathies  he  felt ; 
In  tears  of  tenderness  could  melt ; 
Weep  o'er  the  fated  city's  doom  ; 
Weep,  Lazarus,  o'er  thy  honour'd  tomb  ! 
The  hidden  heart  of  man  he  knew ; 
Felt  for  his  wants  and  weakness  too. 
The  bruised  reed  he  never  broke, 
His  burden  easy,  light  his  yoke ; 
From  heaven  to  earth  his  mercies  reach, 
Alike  to  save  us,  or  to  teach. 
When.call'd  on,  error  to  reprove, 
Reproof  was  kindness,  censure  love: 
A  cure  his  ready  hand  applies 
For  blindness,  or  of  heart,  or  eyes. 
Tho'  with  a  Idok,  a  touch,  a  word. 
The  long-lost  vision  he  restor'd ; 
A  casuafhint  may  pastors  seize 
For  those  who  yet  see  men  as  trees  : 
Jesus  watch'd  o'er  th'  imperfect  si^ht. 
And  blest  the  blind  \yith  gradual  light. 

His  siiints  no  vain  display  relate. 
No  miracles  for  pomp  or  state  j 
No  artful  show  for  private  ends. 
But  all  to  use  and  mercy  tends. 
His  life  a  constant  lecture  reads 
For  minor  as  for  greater  deeds ; 
Not  that  hi8  hunger  might  be  fed. 
He  multiplies  the  scanty  bread  : 
The  ^amish'd  troops  in  order  plac'd, 
He  ne'er  foi^ot  to  bless  the  feast : 
Though  endless  stores  he  could  produce. 
He  sav'd  the  fragments  for  their  use. 

We  pass  each  suffering,  glorious  scene. 
The  manger  and  the  Cross  between ; 
All  *  he  began  to  do,  and  teach* 
We  pass,  till  Calvary  we  reach. 
The  attempt  almost  too  bold  we  deem. 
And  trembling  touch  the  awful  theme. 
All  eloquence,  all  power  of  speech. 
Imagination's  loftiest  reach, 
Fall  short,  and  could  but  faintly  prove 
Th'  incarnate  God's  last  scene  ot  love. 
Abandoned,  none  his  woes  partake  ^ 
One  friend  denies  him,  all  forsake. 

Yet  tho'  the  sacred  blood  was  shed. 


•  Captivity  was  captive  led.' 
The  annals  of  mankind  explore, 
Did  ever  conotieror  beioi'c 
Make  palpable  to  human  eyc», 
Achieve,  such  glorious  victories  ? 
Besides  the  triumphs  of  his  grace 
Which  only  fiaith's  purg'd  eye  can  trace ; 
Marvels  applied  to  sight  and  sense. 
Exhibit  his  omnipotence. 
Shrouded  Divinitv  confest. 
What  prodigies  the  Lord  attest ! 
Things  contrary,  opposing  creatures 
Struck  at  the  slght^  forget  their  natures ; 
The  human  voice  is  mute ;  the  dumb 
And  senseless  eloquent  become. 
Things  breathless,  tilings  inanimate 
Renounce,  nay  contradict  their  fete. 
Things  never  meant  to  sympathise 
Astonish  unbelieving  eyes. 
The  firm  earth  trembled  at  the  view ; 
Th'  indignant  s*un  his  light  withdrew  j 
No  natural  cause  eclips'd  his  face. 
He  would  not  witness  man's  disgrace. 
Asunder  torn,  the  rocks  proclaim 
Their  sympathies  with  loud  acclaim. 
Xhe  yawning  sepulchres  unclose ; 
To  life  their  sleeping  tenants  rose ; 
The  Temple's  vail  is  seen  to  rend. 
And  with  it  all  distinctions  end ! 
All  various  nature  takes  a  part. 
All,  save  the  obdurate  human  heart. 
The  soldier,  and  th'  expiring  thief 
Alone,  proclaim  their  finn  belief. 
Lord,  •  It  is  finished  :'  here  we  meet 
Promise  and  prophecy  complete. 

Then  come  the  Apostles*  wond'roos 
facts, 
Their  travels,  miracles,  and  Acts, 
The  Holy  Spirit  from  2&>ove, 
Given  as  the  Messenger  of  Love. 

The  various  lan^ages  once  sest. 
To  Babel  as  its  punishment. 
Here  take  a  diff 'rent  nature  quite, 
Not  meant  to  scatter  but  unite ; 
That  every  nation  here  below. 
In  its  own  tongue  God's  word  might  know. 

Ye,'Who  to  idols  long  confin'd. 
Are  blind  in  heart,  and  dark  in  mind ; 
Half  quench'd  the  intellectual  ray. 
While  man  withheld  the  moral  day  ; 
To  the  strong  hold,  ye  prisoners,  tum. 
Prisoners  of  nope  !  no  longer  mourn. 
See  Christ  extended  empire  gcuns. 
See  mountains  sinking  into  plains !    - 
The  Guilders  on  the  Cornek-stone, 
Cease  not  like  Babel's — they  work  on, 
Till  Saba  and  Arabia  bring 
Due  tribute  to  th*  Eternal  Ki«||^ ; 
The  living  Word  shall  life  impart 
Unseal  the  eye,  and  change  the  heart ; 
rill  Jew  and  Gentile  truth  shall  see, 
Greek  and  Barbarian,  bond  and  free ; 
Not  by  man's  might,  nor  deed,  nor  word. 
But  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Hear  martyr'd  Stephen,  as  he  dies. 
Pray  for  his  murd'rous  enemies  ! 
Then  bring  from  .Greek~or  Roman  story 
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So  pure  an  itistance  of  true  eloiy  ! 
Ana  /« the  furioas  bigot  Saul 
BeoMTie,  indeed,  the  humble  Paul  ? 
Strange  pow'r  of  all-transforraing  grace. 
The  lamb  assumes  the  lion's  place  i 
So  blind,  when  persecution's  i^od 
He  held,  he  thought  'twas  serving  God  : 
Bat  DOW  so  meek,  himself  he  paints 
'Less  than  the  least  of  all  the  saints !' 
Stephen !  thy  prayer  in  death  preferred 
To  save  thy  enemies,  is  heard  ; 
And  Paul  jjerhaps  the  earliest  finiit 
Of  die  first  martyr's  dying  suit. 

Forgive  the  Muse  if  she  recall 
So  oit  to  mind  the  sainted  Paul ; 
We  pass  the  aWful  truths  he  tells, 
Hisbbours,  woes,  and  miracles ; 
We  pass  the  pow'rs  his  cause  who  heard ; 
How  Felix  trembled,  Festus  fear'd ; 
Pass,  how  the  Jewish  king  received 
The  truth,  half  doubted,  half  belie v'd ; 
We  pass  the  different  works  of  grace 
In  Lydia,  an{l  the  jailor's  case ; 
We  pass  the  perils  Paul  endur'd 
From  stripes  ;  in  prisons  how  immur*d ; 
In  nakedness  and  hunger  groan*d  ; 
Bctray'd,  thrice  beaten,  sliipwreck'd,ston*d! 
lo  every  varying  state,  we  see 
Only  a  change  in  misery. 

How  oft  has  admiration  hung 
On  the  great  lyric  bard,  who  sung 
The  warrior  fam'd  in  Punic  story. 
Who  swdl'd  the  tide  of  Roman  glory  ! 
With  miupanimity  heroic, 
He  d%nines  the  noble  Stoic. 
See  the  illustrious  captive  stand. 
Resolved  unshaken,  on  the  strand. 
Imploring  friends  around  him  weep  f 
All  mourn  the  hero  all  would  keep. 
E'en  the  stem  senators  in  vain 
The  patriot  would  at  last  detain. 
No  blessings  of  domestic  life. 
No  darting  child,  nor  tender  wife 
He  heeds  /repels  his  wife's  embrace, 
Th*  endearments  of  his  infiEmt  race. 
No  Mh  he  heaves,  he  drops  no  tear, 
Nought  but  his  oath  and  country  dear. 
He  knows  the  tortures  which  await, 
Kdows  all  the  horrors  of  his  &te ; 
Bv  death  in  direst  shapes  unmov'd. 
He  cooUv  quitted  all  he  lov'd. 
ComposVl,  as  if  hard  law-suits  past. 
He  sought  a  calm  retreat  at  last ; 
Soch  calm  as  crowns  Venairian  fields. 
Such  charms  as  coed  Tarentum  yields. 

The  great  Apostle  now  behola, 
A  hero  cast  in  Christian  mould ; 
Thourii  leam'd,  he  will  not  take  his  rule  ' 
from  Doctors  of  the  Stoic  schooi 
Refigion  stops  not  nature's  course. 
Bat  tarns  to  other  streamsits  force. 
Forewarn'd,  he  knew  where'er  he  went 
Twas  prison,  death,  or  banishment 
Twas  not  a  vague,  uncertain  fear ; 
God's  Spirit  sliow'd  him  what  was  near. 
Showed  him  the  woes  which  must  befjall* 
Not  in  one  country,  but  in  all. 
Behold  him  now  encircled  stand. 


like  the  brave  Roman  on  the  strand  : 

A  lovelier  scene*  adorns  no  page 

Than  that  which  now  our  thoughts  engage. 

Weeping,  his  Christian  friends  surround. 

Their  tender  anguish  kn6ws  no  bound ; 

Their  tears  to  hint  their  grief  import, 

*  Mean  you  to  weep  and  oreak  my  heart  ?* 

Hear  liim  with  modest  grace  record 
His  toils  for  his  forgiving  Lord : 
Pour  out  the  tender  love  he  feels, 
Then  to  their  justice  he  appeals. 
Still  to  your  highest  interests  true. 
Witness,  1  sought  not  yours,  but  you. 
This  heart,  for  you  my  daily  care. 
Is  lifted  up  in  ceaseless  prayer ; 
Ihesc  hands  have  oft  procur'd  my  breads 
And  laboured  that  the  poor  be  fed. 
O  treasure  close  in  every  breast. 
Your  Saviour's  posthumous  bequest. 
If  'tis  a  blessing  to  receive. 
Far  more  a  blessing  *us  to  give ; 
Then  warns  to  feed  the  Church  of  God, 
Purchas'd  by  his  redeeming  blood. 

Thrice  bless'd  the  Pastor  who,  like  Paul, 
The  past  with  comfort  can  recall ; 
His  life  and  doctrine  both  review 
To  auditors  who  feel  both  true ; 
Fears  not  his  conduct  to  declare 
Holy,  unblameable,  sincere. 
His  preaching  catholic ;  he  speaks 
Impartially  to  Jews  and  Greeks 
No  words  Af  doubtful  disputation 
Allure  from  his  grand  end— -salvation  ; 
Faith  and  repentance  form  his  theme. 
Compendium  of  the  Christian  sdieme ! 
No  searching  truth  he  e'er  conceal'd. 
But  God's  whole  counsel  still  reveal'd. 
He  speaks: — 'The  woes  which  must 
befaU 
My  trusting  soul  shall  ne'er  appaL 
If  I  for  God  my  span  employ ; 
If  He  my  course  may  crown  with  joy ; 
If  I  may  spend  my  painful  race. 
To  testify  redeeming  grace ; 
Nq  dread  of  death  my  soul  shall  move^ 
Secure  in  Him  I  serve  and  love.' 

His  friends,  lamenting,  crowd  the  shore. 
They  part,  they  see  his  face  rio  more : 
Their  sorrows  and  his  own  to  cheer. 
He  consecrates  the  scene  with  prayer. 


F^RT  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  EPISTLES, 

Next  come  the  Romans,  here  we  trace 
The  flagrant  manners  of  their  race. 
Tho'  Nero  then  Rome's  sceptre  sway'd. 
Yet  conscientious  Paul  obey'd ; 
Fearless  he  taught  that  all  should  bring 
Allec:iance  to  their  rightful  king. 
In  this  epistle  we  may  find 
The  depths  and  heights  of  his  great  mind : 
Here  rhetoric  and  logic  meet 
The  cause  of  faith  to  vindicate. 


Acts,  chap.  XX. 
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Paul,  when  the  rich  Corinthians  came. 
Found  much  to  praise  and  ipuch  to  blame  : 
Luxurious  negheent,  and  proud ; 
No  error  was  by  him  allow  'd. 
As  Christian  truth  should  still  be  told. 
The  righteous  Paul  is  meekly  bold ; 
And  yet  such  tenderness  appears. 
His  very  frowns  are  mix'd  with  tears !  ' 

One  glorious  truth  he  here  defends. 
That  truth  on  which  all  truth  depends ; 
Labours  one  doctrine  to  maintain. 
Which  if  not  true,  he  preach'd  in  vain ; 
Vain  to  their  fwth,  which  might  not  trust 
The  resurrection  of  the  just. 
Then  mounting  above  space  of  time, 
He  soars  with  energy  sublime  ; 
Exhausts  on  this  grand  contemplation 
High  argument,  bold  illustration  ! 
Created  nature  see  he  brings, 
Attested  to  the  truth  he  »n^ : 
AH  grain,  all  flesh,  then*  tribute  lend ; 
-I'he  diftYing  stars  the  truth  defend  : 
)f  these  proclaim  God's  glory  true. 
When  the  material  heavens  we  view. 
His  glory  sun  and  moon  declare. 
When  on  this  doctrine  brought  to  bear. 

In  vain  shall  death  hb  prey  devour, 
*l'was  sown  in  weakness,  rais'd  in  power! 
Nor  slow  the  process :  Heaven  is  nigh : 
Quick,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,   . 
Methinks  I  see  the  mould'ring  clay 
Start  into  life,  wake  into  day ! 
.  -Dread  sound !  'tis  the  last  trumpet's  voice ! 
Reviv'd,  transported,  all  rejoice. 
Hark '.  heard  i  not  that  rapturous  cry. 
Death's  swallow 'd  up  in  victory  ? 
Jesu&^the  ransomed  join  to  sing, 
lesus,  oh.  Death !  extracts  thy  sttn^. 

Can  Paul,  absorb'd  in  scenes  so  bnght. 
Again  on  earth  vouchsafe  to  light  ^ 
To  drop  from  his  exhaustless  store. 
One  parting,  pointed  moral  more  ? 
One  added  precept  deigfl  to  press  ? 
He  can— avrake  to  righteousness : 
In  God's  great  work  still  more  abound. 
Nor  shall  your  labours  vain  be  found. 

The  bold  Galatians  Paul  reproves, 
And  much  he  blames,  tho'  mucn  he  loves ; 
Condemns  the  teachers  whom  he  saw 
Exchange  the  Gospel  for  the  law. 
To  clear  his  doctrine  from  suspicion. 
He  vindicates  hb  heavenly  mission. 

Th'  EpBESiAirs  stand  in  glory  bright. 
On  whom  Paul  shed  the  Gospel-light : 
Where  great  Diana  was  adord. 
They  follow 'd  on  to  know  the  Lord ! 
This  matchless  letter  you  will  find 
A  perfect  model  of  its  kind. 

Where  Anthony  with  Brutus  fought. 
There  Christian  Paul  a  refiiee  sought. 
Yet  e'en  Philippians  could  be  found 
The  Saviour  in  his  saint  to  wound  : 
A  prison  the  reward  they  gave 
The  man  who  came  their  souls  to  save. 

Did  Paul  the  cruelty  resent. 
Or  in  nmroach  his  anger  vent  ? 
No  ;--.if  the  saint  exceeds  in  love, 


Invokes  more  favours  from  above  : 
If  e'er  his  full  overflowing  heart 
Sought  warmer  blessings  to  Impart ; 
If  more  for  any  friends  he  prayed, 
For  showers  ctf  mercies  on  their  head ; 
It  was  for  this  distinguish'd  place, 
The  scene  of  his  most  foul  dt^race  ! 
How  does  his  fervent  spirit  bum 
ri>cir  recent  kindness  to  return  ! 
What  terms,  what  arguments  employ. 
To  fill  their  hearts  with  holy  joy  ! 
What  consolation  from  above ', 
What  comfort  from  eternal  love ; 
From  God's  blest  Spirit  drawing  nieh  ; 
Communion  sweet,  communion  high  ! 
Such  strong  persuasion  must  controul. 
Convince  the  reason,  melt  the  soul ! 
He  urges  motives  as  a  law. 
Which  some  would  think  deter,  not  draw. 

*  Take  as  a  gift  reserved  for  you, 
Power  to  beueye,  and  $uffer  too  !* 

The  good  Colossians  now  stand  forth, 
Excell'd  by  none  in  grace  and  worth, 
Behold  the  saint  his  touchstone  give 
ro  try  with  Christ  if  Christians  live. 
Oh,  let  your  aspirations  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  aught  beneath  the  skies. 
Your  fruitless  cares  no.  more  bestow 
On  perishable  things  below.  ^ 
From  sordid  joys  indignant  fly ; 
Ktiow,  avarice  is  idolatry, 
False  worship's  not  conhn'd  alone 
To  images  or  wood  and  stone ; 
Whate'er  you  grasp  with  eager  hold. 
Honours  or  pleasures,  £&me  or  eold  ; 
These  are  your  idols,  these  youll  find. 
Possess  your  soul,  engross  your  mfnd. 
Heaven  will  with  idols  have  no  part  : 
That  robs  your  God  which  steals  your  heart. 

The  Thessalonians  next  appear. 
The  bountiful  and  the  sincere. 
Here  precept  pure  and  doctrine  sound. 
In  sweet  accordance  may  be  found. 
Mark  the  triumphant  Cnristian's  voice, 

*  Rejoice,  ag^n  1  say,  rejoice !'  ' 
As  he  would  echo  back  to  heaven, 
The  holy  transport  grace  had  given. 

Young  Timothy  is  on  record,   . 
Who  sought  betimes  to  know  the  Lord. 
Here  true  maternal  love  we  find. 
Which  form'd  the  heart,  and  taught  the 

mind. 
Here  mkv  the  British  mother  learn. 
Her  chila's  best  interests  to  discern ; 
Her  faithfulness  to  God  best  prove. 
And  best  evince  her  Chrisdan  love. 

Paul,  while  his  pupil's  good  he  seeks. 
Thro'  him  to  unborn  pastors  speaks  : 

*  Reprove,  exhort,  be  earnest  still 
Your  high  commission  to  folfil ; 
Watch,  labour,  pray ;  in  these  consist 
The  works  of  an  Evangelist' 

As  Bishop,  ho  commands  again, 

*  Commit  the  trust  to  f^thful  men ;' 
Bids  him  observe,  that  those  who  preach 
Need  to  remind  as  well  as  teach. 

To  raise  hit  aoul  to  solemn  thought^ 
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God*8  judgmeot  is  before  him  brought ; 

When  seated  in  tremendous  state* 

The  blest  and  only  Potentate, 

The  numbers  of  tne  living  head 

Stun  meet  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

Then  Christ  his  fieuthiiil  sons  shall  own , 

Who  bore  his  Cross,  shall  wear  his  Crown. 

Next  Titus,  youthful  yet  cUscreet, 
First  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Crete. 
Here  prudent  Paul,  divines  to  show 
They  ought  thdr  peo|^le*s  faults  to  know, 
QMOtes.their  own  poet,  to  declare 
The  Cretans  sensual,  insmcere. 
Such  knowledge  teaches  to  reprove 
Tlie  erring,  and  the  just  to  love. 

Now  in  the  ^ntle  tone  of  friend 
See  him  to  private  life  descend ; 
The  sober  duties  to  impait,  ^ 

Wluch  grace  the  life  and  mend  the  heart 
Shows  on  what  cons^rated  ground 
Domestic  happiness  is  found ; 
Warns  the  mir  convert  not  to  roam  : 
The  truest  joys  are  found  at  home ;    , 
Tis  there  the  chaste  obedient  mind 
Will  life's  best  charm  confer,  and  find* 

FoHows  Philemon,  who  forgave, 
Yiea,  honouT'd,  his  converted  slave. 


Paul  to  the  Hebrews  writer  j—O,  then, 
What  inspiration  guides  his  pen ! 
Let  wits  re%'ile,  let  Atheists  mil, 
Soch  evidence  shall  never  fail. 
As  the  first  pages  here  supply 
01  Christ's  uiiclouded  Deity. 

As  he  proceeds,  to  fiiith  tis  given 
To  soar  on  loftier  wing  to  heaven. 
See  here  the  doctrine  prov'd  by  facts, 
Bdief  exhibited  in  acts. 
See  conquering  Faith's  heroic  hand 
Church-militant  in  order  stand ! 
The  Red-Sea  passengers  we  view, 
Jephtha  and  Gideon,  Barak  toa 
Had  we  all  time,  the  time  would  fiul 
Of  heroes  to  record  the  tale. 

Whose  deeds  their  attestation  bring 

That  £uth  is  no  ideal  thin^. 

Say,  could  ideal  faith  aspire 

TV)  quench  the  violence  of  fire  ? 

To  stop  the  famish'd  lion's  rage ! 

With  dread  temptations  to  engage ; 

AU  deaths  despise,  all  dangers  dare. 

With  no  support,  save  God  and  prayer  ? 
•  Tis  pride,'  tlie  sneering  Sceptic  cries, 

'  Rank  pride,  the  martyr's  strength  supplies: 

His  fintitude  by  praise  is  fed, 

Praise  is  Keligion's  dmly  bread. 

The  public  show,  the  attendant  crowd. 

The  admiration  fond  and  loud ; 

The  gaze,  the  ndse  his  soul  sustains. 

Applause  the  opiate  of  his  pains ; 

Withdraw  the  charm  spectators  bring. 

And  torture  is  no  joyoos  thing. ' 
Thy  triumphs.  Faith,  we  need^not  take 

Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stake ; 

1o  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 

Thai  faith  is  a  reality. 

An  evidence  of  thmgs  not  seen, 


A  substance  firm  whereoQ  to  lean. 
Go  search  the  cottager's  lone  room. 
The  day  scarce  piercing  thro*  the  gloom: 
The  Christian  on  his  dvmg  bed 
Unknown,  unlettered,  nardly  fed } 
No  fiatt'ring  witnesses  aUend, 
To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  end ; 
Save  in  the  book  of  life,  his  name 
Unheard,  he  never  dreamt  of  fiune* 
No  human  consolation  near. 
No  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer« 
Of  every  earthly  stay  bereft. 
And  nothing— but  his  Saviour  left. 
Fast  inking  to  his  kuidred  dust. 
The  Word  of  Life  is  still  his  trust. 
The  joy  God's  promises  impart 
Lies  lilLe  a  coraial  at  his  heart ; 
Unshaken  ^th  its  strength  supplies^ 
He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies. 

The  great  Apostle  ceases ;— then 
To  hdy  James  reigns  the  pen ; 
James,  fbll  of  faith  and  love,  no  doubt. 
The  practical  and  the  devout 

Ye  rich,  the  saint  indignant  cried, 
Curs'd  are  all  riches  misapplied ! 
Abhorr*d  the  wealth  which  useless  lies. 
When  merit  claims,  or  hunger  cries ! 
The  wise  alike  with  scorn  behold 
The  hoarded  as  the  squandei-'d  gdd. 

In  man  opposing  passions  meet 
The  liberal  feelings  to  defeat  r 
Pleasure  and  Avarice  both  agree 
To  stop  the  tide  of  charity : 
Tho*  each  detests  the  other's  deeds. 
The  same  effect  from  both  proceeds : 
Curs'd  is  the  gold.  Or  sav'd,  or  spent. 
Which  God  for  mercy's  portion  meant: 
Chemists  in  transmutation  bold 
Attempt  to  make  base  metals  gold. 
Let  Christians  then  transmute  their  pelf. 
To  something  nobler  than  itself; 
On  heaven  their  rescued  wealth  bestow. 
And  send  it  hon>e  before  they  ^ ; 
He  will  the  blest  deposit  own  : 
Who  seals  the  pardon,  g^vesthe  crown. 


Peter  the  bold,  who  perils  haiPd 
Who  promis'd  much,  and  much  he  fiul'd ; 
Peter,  the  generous,  rash,  and  warm. 
Who  lov'd  his  Lord,  but  shiTink  finom  harm; 
Peter  the  coward  and  the  brave, 
Denying  him  he  wish'd  to  save ; 
O  Peter,  what  reproachful  woid. 
What  dagger  keen,  what  twonedg^d  sword. 
Could  pierce  thy  bosom  like  the  last. 
Last  look  thy  Saviour  on  thee  cast  f 
That  speechless  eloquence  divine. 
No  pen,  no  pencil  can  define. 
Peter,  how  bitter  were  thv  tears ! 
Remorse  absorb'dthy  guilty  fears. 

Still,  Peter,  did  thy  risen  Lord, 
Conqueror,  of  death,  his  grace  afford ; 
Not  to  the  men  of  faith  approved. 
Not  to  the  saint  whom  Jesus  lovcd» 

ilt  was  to  heal  thy  broken  heart. 
Comfort  to  anguish  to  impart : 
Yes— twas  toPeter  that  by  name 
Alone  Uie  glorious  tidings  came.         , 
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Now  mark  the  wond'roas  power  of  grace! 
His  character  has  changed  its  face ; 
The  noblest  attitude  assumes : 
Who  now  on  his  own  strength  presumes  ? 
Where  now  his  fears  ?  we  only  see 
True  Christian  magnanimity.    ^ 
Who  now  the  foremost  to  declare 
Their  grand  commission  ?  who  to  dare 
The  standard  of  the  cross  to  raise. 
And  his  ador'd  Redeemer  praise  ? 
Applause  he  scom*d  however  true,  , 
,  But  gave  the  glory  where  'twas  due. 
With  what  majestic  grace  he  rose. 
Fearless  of  all  surrounding  foes ; 
Brought  the  old  Scriptures  to  apply 
His  argument  from  prophecy : 
From  miracles  which  well  accord, 
He  prov'd  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord. 

When  requisite  in  some  hard  case 
To  check  deceit,  unmask  the  base, 
*Twas  Peter's  office  :  see  him  dare 
Seize  the  prevaricating  pair.* 
One  (question  stops  the  ii-audful  breath. 
And  blasts  them  both  with  instant  death. 

Ask  you  the  truth  he  lov'd  to  teach. 
The  theme  selected  first  to  preach  ? 
Repetitance ! — What  he  felt  he  taught : 
A  mighty  change  his  preaching  wrought. 
The  fruits  were  equal  to  the  zeal, 
They  best  can  teach  who  deepest  feel. 
Crown'd  were  his  labours  :  Peter  died 
A  martyr  to  the  Crucified, 

With  love  his  pure  Epistles  fraught, 
John  teaches  what  his  gospel  taught : 
He  needs  no  argument  to  prove, 
Save  his  own  heart,  that  God  is  love, 

JuDE,  what  his  letter  wants  in  length. 
Redeems  by  energy  and  strength. 
\Confirms  the  truth  from  revelation 
Of  Enoch's  marvellous  translation. 
Hear  him  in  awftil  terms  declare. 
The  miseries  which  the  ungodly  share ! 
Clouds  without  water,  dark  yet  dry. 
Spots  in  the  feasts  of  charity  ; 
1  rees  withering,  destitute  of  fruit. 
Exterminated  branch  and  root. 

Now  in  its  pomp  and  dread  array, 
He  summons  to  the  judgment-day. 
O,  what  conflicting^  trains  of  thought. 
Has  this  amazing  image  bi-ou^ht ! 
O,  what  a  fire  this  spark  has  kindled, 
Of  terror  and  of  transport  mingled ! 
Spirits  who  lost  their  hrst  estate 
Hctmning  their  immortal  hate. 


The  bold  impenitent  shall  hear 
His  doom ;  his  sentence  black  despsur. 
Tlie  hypocrite  detected  lie. 
Naked,  laid  bai*e  to  every  eye. 
Vo  crown  the  horrors  which  await. 
All  feel  the  justice  of  their  fate. 
Their  fears  their  punishment  foretell, 
>  And  conscience  does  the  work  of  HelL 
They  as  the  Acm^  of  their  pain. 
Acquit  their  Judge  themselves  arraign. 
No  shelter  now  from  rocks  or  caves. 
No  refuge  from  the  fiery  waves ; 
What  wonder,  wildly  it  they  call 
The  mountains  on  their  heads  to  falL 
Then  seethe  Man  of  Sorrows  found. 
The  Lord  of  life  and  glory  crewn'd, 
Jesus  appears,  as  Enoch  paints, 
Surnniiided  by  ten  thousand  saints. 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth  their  tribute  bring 
Of  glory  to  the  eternal  king ! 
Angels,  archangels,  each  derree 
Of  heaven's  celestial  hierarchy ! 
The  noble  martyr's  valiant  band 
Before  their  conq'ring  Captain  stand ! 
I'he  coodly  projjhets  here,  behold 
FulfilTd  the  scenes  they  once  foretold : 
Their  Lord  encircling,  hei*e  we  see 
The  Apostles'  glorious  company  ; 
Heaven  kindly  veils  from  human  sight 
All  that  dread  day  will  bring  to  light. 


*  AnaniM  and  Sappbira, 


THE  REVELATION. 

The  saint  of  Patmos  last  we  meet,  ' 
And  revelation  stands  complete. 

In  this  bright  vision,  tho*  he  brings 
Scenes  of  unutterable  thinjgs ; 
He  tempei-s  heaven's  effu^ent  light. 
Too  powerful  else  for  mortal  sight. 
Partly  by  negatives  are  shown 
Joys  which  hereafter  shall  be  known : 
Suffering,  and  sin,  and  death,  are  o'er. 
For  former  things  ai-e  seen  no  more; 
No  sorrow  felt,  and  h^av'd  no  sigh. 
And  tears  are  wip'd  from  every  eye. 

Yet  not  by  negatives  alone. 
Consummate  glory  shall  be  known ; 
Not  only,  shall  be  found  no  night. 
The  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  shall  fade  away. 
Lost  in  one  cloudless,  endless  day ; 
Redemption  finish *d,  sin  forgiven, 
'Tis  God's  own  presence  makes  it  heaven. 

Of  future  bliss,  if  such  the  sum. 
Then  come.  Lord  Jesus  !  quickly  come  I 
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SACRED  DRAMAS: 

CHIEFLY  INTENDED  FOR  YOUKG  PERSOJ^ 

THE  SUBJECTS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  BIBLE. 

AU  Ihe  books  of  the  Bible  are  either  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of  poetry,  or  the 
bast  materials  in  the  world  for  it. — Cowley, 


TO  BKR  ORACB 

THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BEAUFORT, 

THESE  SACRED  DRAMAS  ARE,  WITH  THE  MOST  PERFECT  RESPECT,  INSCRIBED  : 

As,  among  the  manj  amiable  and  distinguished  qualities  which  adorn  her  mind,  and  add 
hmre  to  her  rank,  her  excellence  in  the  material  character  gives  a  peculiar  propriety  to  her 
pUXsction  of  this  little  work ;  written  with  an  humble  wish  to  promote  the  love  of  piety  and 
nnue  in  jroang  persons, 

By  her  grace's  most  obedient,  most  obliged,  and  most  hnmble  servant, 

HANNAH  MORE. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

I  AH  as  ready  as  the  most  rigid  critic  to  confess,  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  inar* 
tifidal  than  the  plans  of  the  following  dramas.  In  the  construction  of  them  1  have  seldom 
Teolnred  to  introduce  any  person^  of  my  own  creation :  still  less  did  I  imagine  myself  at  liber- 
tj  to  invent  circumstances.  I  reflected,  with  awe,  that  (Ae  place  whereon  I  stood  teas  holy 
iromd.  AU  the  latitude  I  permitted  myself  was,  to  make  such  persons  as  1  selected  act  un- 
4a  sQch  circumstances  as  1  found,  and  express  such  sentiments  as,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
appeared  not  unnatural  to  their  characters  and  situations.  Some  uf  the  speeches  are  so  long 
ttio  retard  the  action  ;  for  I  rather  aspiied  af\er  moral  instruction  than  the  purity  of  drama- 
tic composition,  lam  aware  that  it  may  be  broug'bt  as  an  objection,  that  1  have  now  and  then 
Bade  my  Jewish  characters  speak  too  much  like  Christians,  as  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
I  have  not  occasionally  ascribed  to  them  a  degree  of  light  and  knowledge  greater  than  they 
probably  had  the  means  of  possessing :  but  [  was  more  anxious  in  consulting  the  advantage  of 
■y  yoQthful  readers  by  leading  them  on  to  higher  religious  views,  than  in  securing  to  myself 
tM  reputation  of  critical  exactness. 

It  will  be  thought  that  J  have  chosen,  perhaps,  the  least  important  passage  in  the  eventful 
i&  of  David,  for  the  foundation  of  the  drAma  which  bears  his  name.  Yet  even  in  this  his  first 
siploit,  the  sacred  historian  represents  him  as  exhibiting  no  mean  lesson  of  modesty,  humili- 
ty, coarage,  and  piety.  Many  will  think  that  the  introduction  of  Saul's  daughter  would  have 
idded  to  the  eifect  of  the  piece :  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  made  the  intrigue 
Bore  complicated  and  amusing  had  this  drama  been  intended  for  the  stage.  There,  all  that 
is  tender,  and  all  that  is  terrible  in  the  passions,  find  a  proper  place.  But  I  write  for  the 
yoong,  in  whom  it  will  be  always  time  enough  to  have  the  passions  awakened  ;  I  write  fu  ^ 
tiass  of  readers,  to  whom  It  is  not  easy  to  accommodate  one's  subject,!  so  as  to  be  at  once  nee* 
M  and  interesting.  ^ '  f     , 

The  amiable  poet^  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  motto,  after  showing  the^ superiority  of  th*  ^ 
Mcred  over  the  profane  histories,  some  instances  of  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  introduction, 
eonelodes  with  the  following  remark,  which  I  may  apply  to  -myself  with  far  more  propriety 
than  it  was  used  by  the  author  :-^'  1  am  far  from  assummg  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty 
sfthis  weighty  undertaking ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  this  weak  and  im- 
perfect attempt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some  other 
persons,  who  may  be  better  able  to  pertorm  it  thoroughly  and  successfully.' 


*llcfcr  indeed,  e»ept  in  Daniel,  and  ihat  of  nccctritj;  at  Ihe  Pble  furnistiet  no  more  than  two  ] 
•irl  and  Dsriiu,  and  theae  were  not  luflBcietit  to  carry  on  the  buiinet*  of  the  pieces 

t  b  «MtU  DOC  be  eafjr,  nor  perbap*  proper,  lo  introduce  saertnl  trafediet  on  the  Engliih  ttafew  The  pioat 
VMdd  think  it  prolkiie,  while  the  profhne  wouM  think  if  dulh  Yet  tins  excellent  Maeinc,  in  a  profligate  coantrv- 
aad  a  voluptaoas-coiirt,  Tentared  to  adapt  the  itory  of  AthaMa  to  the  French  theatre;  and  it  remains  to  lu  a  f  hMfi* 
doatnonvaent  of  ita  aatbor*t  eoorageoat  pieiyv^bile  it  cxbihiu  the  perfection  of  the  draoatio  artt 

tCawfef. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

0  FOR  the  sacred  energy  which  struck 
I'he  harp  of  Jesse's  son !  or  for  a  spark 

Of  ihat  celestial  flame  which  touch'd  the 

lips 
Of  bless'd  Isaiah  :*  when  the  Seraphim 
With  living  tire  descended,  and  his  soul 
From  sin's  pollution  purg'd !  or  one  faint  ray, 
If  human  things  to  heavenly  I  mty  join. 
Of  that  pure  spirit  which  inflam'd  the  breast 
Of  Milton,  Clod's  own  poet !  when  retir*d 
In  fair  enthusiastic  vision  wrapt. 
The  nigfuly  vMarit  deign'd  bless  his  couch 
With  inspiration,  such  as  never  flow'd 
From  Acidale  or  Aganippe's  fount ! 
Then,  when  the  sacr^  fire  vrithin  him 

burnt. 
He  spake  as  man  or  angels  might  have 

spoke,  '  [guests. 

When  man  was  pure,  and  angels  were  his 
It  will  not  be, — Nor  prophet's  burning  zeal. 
Nor  muse  of  fire,  nor  yet  to  sweep  the 

strings 
With  sacred  energy,  to  me  belongs ; 
Nor  with  Miltonic  nand  to  touch  the  chords 
That  wake  to  ecstacy.    From  me,  alas ! 
The  secret  source  of  harmony  is  hid ; 
I'he  magic  pow'rs  which  catch  the  ravish'd 

soul  i 

In  melody's  sweet  maze,   and  the  clear 

streams 
Which  to  pure  fancy's  yet  untasted  springs 
Enchanted  lead.    Of  these  I  little  know  ! 
Yet,  all  unknowing,  dare  thy  aid  invoke, 
Spirit  of  truth !  to  bless  these  worthless  lays : 
Nor  impious  is  the  hope ;  for  thou  hast  said, 
That  none  who  ask  m  faith  should  ask  in 

vain. 
You  I  invoke  not  now,  ye  fabled  Nine  ! 

1  not  invoke  you  though  you  well  were 

sought  [bards. 

In  Greece  and  LatiUm,  sought  by  deathless 
Whose  syi*en  song  enchants ;  and  shall  en- 
chant 
Through  time's  wide  circling  round,  tho' 
false  their  faith,  [sung. 

And  less  than  human  wei-e  the  gods  they 
Though  false  their  taith  they  taught  tlie 

best  they  knew ; 
And  (blush,  O  Chiistians!)  liv'd  above  their 

faith. 
They  would  have  bless'd  the  beam,  and 
hail'd  the  day  [souls. 

Which  chas'd  the  moral  darkness  from  their 
O  !  had  their  minds  receiv'd  the  clearer  ray 
Of  Revelation,  they  had  leam'd  to  scorn 
I'heir  rites  impure,  their  less  than  human 

gods. 
Their  wild  mythology's  fantastic  maze. 
Pure  Plato!  how  had  thy  chaste  spirit 
hail'd 
A  mith  so  fitted  to  thy  moral  sense  I 
What  hadst  thou  felt  to  see  the  lair  ro- 
mance 
Of  high  imagination,  the  bright  dream 

*  iMuab,  ebap.  ?i. 


Of  thy  pure  fancy,  more  than  realized ! 
Sublime   enthusiast ! .  thou  hadst  blesC  a 
scheme  [wrapt  soul 

Fwr,  good,  and  perfect    How    had  thy 
Caught  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  diviner  flame! 
For  e'en  thy  fair  idea  ne'er  conceiv'd 
Such  plenitude  of  bliss,  such  boundless  love. 
As  Deity  made  visible  to  sense. 
Unhappy  Brutus !  philosophic  mind ! 
Great  'midst  the  errors  of  the  Stoic  school ! 
How  had  thy  kindling  spirit  joy 'd  to  find 
That  thy  lov'd  virtue  was  no  empty  name  : 
Nor  haast  thou  met  tlie  vision  at  Philippi ; 
Nor  hadst  thou  sheath'd  fhy  bloody  dag- 
ger's point 
Or  in  the  breast  of  Cesar  or  thy  own. 
The  pagan  page  how  hr  more  wise  than 
ours  !  [their  song  : 

They  with  the  gods  they  worshipp'd  gjrac'd 
Our  song  we  grace  with  gods  we  disbelieve: 
Retain  the  manners,  but  reject  the  creed. 
Shall  fiction  only  raise  poeUc  flame, 
And  shall  no  altar  blaze,  O  Truth,  to  thee  ? 
Shall  falsehood  only  please  and  fable  charm  ^ 
And  shall  eternal  truth  neglected  lie  ? 
Because  immortal,  slighted,  or  profaned  ?  ^ 
Truth  has  our  rev'rence  only,  not  our  love  ; 
Our  praise,  but  not  our  hearts :  a  deity, 
Contess'jd,  but  shunn'd ;  acknowledged,  not 

ador'd ; 
Alarm'd  we  dread  her  penetrating  beams  ; 
She  comes  too  near  us,  and  too  brightly 
shines. 
Why  shun  to  make  our  duty  our  delight  ? 
het  pleasure  be  the  motive,  disallow 
All  high  incentives  drawn  from  God's  com- 
mand ;  [profane. 
Where  shall  we  trace,  through  all  the  page 
A  livelier  pleasure  and  a  purer  source 
Of  innocent  delight,  than  the  fair  book 
Of  holy  truth  presents  ?  for  ardent  youth. 
The  sprightly  narrative  !  for  years  mature. 
The  moral  document;,  in  sober  robe 
( )f  erave  philosophy  array*d :  which  all 
Had  heanl  with  admiration,  had  embrac'd 
With  rapture,  had  the  shades  of  Academe, 
Or  the  leam'd  Porch  produc'd  it : — ^Tomes 

had  then  . 
Been  multiplied  on  tomes,  to  draw  the  veil 
Of  graceful  allegory,  to  unfold 
Some  hidden  source  of  beauty,  now  not  felt! 
Do  not  the  pow'rs  of  soul-enchanUng 
song. 
Strong  imagery,  bold  figure,  every  charm 
Of  eastern  flignt  sublime,  apt  metaphor. 
And  all  the  grace?  in  thy  lovely  tram. 
Divine  siifipucity  !  assemble  all 
In  Sion's  songs,  and  bold  Isaiah's  strain  ? 
Why  should  the  classic  eye  deligtit  to 
trace  [source ; 

The  tale  corrupted  from  its  prime  pure 
How  Pvrrha  and  the  fam'd  Thessalian  king 
Restor  d  the  ruin'd  race  of  lost  mankind : 
Yet  turn,  incurious,  from  the  patriarch 

sav'd 
The  rescued  remnant  of  a  delug'd  world  ? 
Why  are  we  taught,  delighted  to  recount 
Alcides'  labours,  yet  negU*ct  to  note 
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Heroic  Samson  'midst  a  life  of  toil 
Herculean?  Pain  and  peril  marking  both, 
A  life  e\'entful  and  disasterous  death. 
Can  all   the  tales  which   Grecian  story 

yields; 
Can  all  the  names  the  Roman  page  records, 
(Kwond'rous  friendship  and  surpassing  love: 
Can  gallant  Theseus  and  his  orave  com- 
peer; 
Orestes  and  the  partner  of  his  toils ; 
Achates  and  his  friend  :  Euryalus 
And  blooming  Nisu^  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
And  undividwl  by  the  stroke  of  death ; 
Can  each,  can  alt,  a  lovelier  picture  yield 
Of  virtuous  friendship :  can  tney  ail  present 
A  tenderness  more  touching  than  the  love 
Of  Jonathan    and    David  ? — Speak,    ye 

young ! 
Who^  nndebauched  as  yet  by  ^hion's  lore. 
And  unsophisticate,  unmass'd  judge  r 
Say,  is  your  quick  attention  more  arous'd 
By  die  red  plagues  which  wasted  smitten 

Thebes,  [host  ? 

Hian  heav'n's  avenging  hand  on  Pharaoh's 
Ordo  the  vagrant  Trojans,  driven  by  fate 
On  adverse  shores  successive,  ymld  a  theme 
More  grateiiil  to  the  eager  appetite 
Of  young  impatience,  than  tne  wand'ring 

trib^ 
The  Hebrew  leader  through  the  desert  led? 
The  beauteous  msdd,*  (though  tender  is  the 

tale ;)  [streamed. 

Whose    guiltless    blood    on   ^ulis'    altar 
Sautes  not  the  bosom  witli  a  softer  pang 
Than  her  in  fate  how  sadly  similar. 
The  Gileaditish  viran— victims  both 

Of  vows  unsanctifyM. 

Such  are  the  lorely  themes  which  court  the 

bard,  [meet ! 

Scarce  yet  essay'd  in  verse — ^for  verse  how 
While  heavVdescended  song,  forgetting 

oft 
Her  sacred  dignity  and  high  descent. 
Debases  her  fair  origin ;  oft  spreads 
Corruption's  deadly  bane,  pollutes  the  heart 

*  Ipbigenk.  • 


Of  innocence,  and  with  unhallow'd  hand 
Presents  the  poison'd  chalice,  to  the  brim 
FiU'd  with  delicious  ruin,  minisfring 
I'he  unwholesome  rapture  to  the  fever'd 

taste. 
While  its  fell  venom,  with  mali^ant  pbw'r. 
Strikes  at  the  root  of  Virtue,  withering  all 
Her  vital  energy.     Oh !  for  some  balm 
Of  sovereign  power,  to  raise  the  drooping 

Muse 
1  o  all  the  health  of  virtue !  to  infuse 
A  gen'rous  warmth,  to  rouse  an  holy  zeal 
And  give  her  high  conceptions  of  herself, 
Her  dignity,  her  worth,  her  aim,  her  end ! 

For  me,  eternal  Spirit,  let  thjr  word 
My  path  illume!  O  thou  compassionate  ( vod ! 
Thou  know'st  our  frame,  thou  know'st  we 

are  but  dust ;  [seek. 

From  dust  a  Seraph's  zeal  thou  ^ilt  not 
Nor  wilt  thou  ask  an  angel's  purity. 
But  hear,  and  hearing  pardon ;  as  1  strive, 
'I'hou^h  with  a  feeble  voice  and  flagging 

wmg, 
A  glowing  heart,  butpow'rless  hand,  to  paint 
The  faith  of  fevour'd  man  to  heav'n ;  to  sing 
The  ways  inscrutable  of  heav'n  to  man ; 
May  I,  by  thy  celestial  guidance  led. 
Fix  deep  in  my  own   heart  the  truths  I 

teach ! 
In  my  own  life  transcribe  whate'er  of  good 
To  others  I  propose !  and  by  thy  rule 
CoiTect  th'  irregular,*  reform  the  wi*ong. 
Exalt  the  low,  and  liriffhten  the  oliscure  ! 
Still  may  1  note,  how  a6  th*  agreeing  parts 
Of  this  consummate  system  join  to  frame 
One   fair,   one    finish'd,   one   harmonious 

whole ! 
Trace  the  close  links  which  form  the  perfect 

chain 
In  beautiful  connexion  ;  mark  the  scale 
Whose  nice  gradations,  with  progression 

true. 
For  ever  rising,  end  in  Deity  ! 

*  What  in  me  is  dark 

lUuraine !  What  is  low,  raise  aiul  iupport ! 

PtiraUur  List. 


MOSES  IN  THE  BULRUSHES. 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

Let  me  assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. — Paradise  Lost. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


HEBREW  WOMKV. 

JocHVBCD,  mdlhex  of  Moses, 
Miriam,  bis  sister. 


EG7PTIANS. 

The  PRmcEss,  king  Pliaraohs  daughter. 
Mklita  ',  and  other  allendaiits. 


Seine — On  the  banks  of  the  fCiU. 
This  subject  is  taken  Trom  the  accoud  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 
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PART  L 


JOCHEBEH,   MIRIAM. 

JocK  ^iSLY  was  my  pray'r  accepted?  why 
did  heaven 
In  anger  hear  me,  when  I  ask'd  a  son  ? 
Ye  daraes  of  Egypt !  ye  triumphant  mothers! 
You  no  imperial  tyrant  marks  for  ruin  ; 
You  are  not  doom'd  to  see  the  babes  you 
bore,  [you ! 

The  babes  you  fondly  nurture,  bleed  before 
You  taste  the  imnsport  of  a  mother's  love,  ^ 
lother  s  anguish  !  wretched  Is- 


Without  a  mother' 

rael! 
Can  I  forbear  to  mourn  the  different  lot 
Of  thy  sad  daughters !— Why  did  God's 

own  liand 
Rescue  his  chosen  race  by  Joseph's  care  ? 
Joseph  !  th*  elected  uistrument  of  heaven. 
Decreed  to  save  illustrious  Abraham's  sods. 
What  time  the  &mine  rag'd  in  Canaan's 
land.  [now ! 

Israel,  who  then  was  spar*d,  must  perish 
Thou  KTcat  mysterious  Pow'r,  who  hast 
invoTv'd 
Thy  wise  decrees  in  darkness,  to  perplex 
The  pride  of  human  wisdom,  to  confound 
The  daring  scrutiny,  and  prove,  the  faith 
Of  thy  presuming  creatui-es  !  hear  me  now": 
O  vindicate  thy  honour,  clear  this  doubt, 
Teach  me  to  ti-ace  this  maze  of  Providence: 
Why  save  the  fathers,  if  the  sons  must  pe- 
rish ? 
Mir,  Ah  me,  m]P.  mother !  whoice  these 

floods  of  grief ! 

JqcK  My  sou  !  my  sen !  I  cannot  spdak 

the  rest ;  [ness  ! 

Ye  who  have  sons  can  only  know  jny  fond- 

Ye  who  have  lost  theni,  or  who  fear  to  lose. 

Can  only  know  my  pangs !  none  else  can 

guess  them. 
A  mother's  sorrows  cannot  be  conceiv'd 
But  by  a  mother — would  I  wfcre  not  one  ! 
Mir,  With  earnest  pray'rs  thou  didst  re- 
Quest  this  son, 
Ahd  neaven  has  granted  him. 

Joch,  O  sad  estate 

Of  human  wretchedness ;  so  weak  is  man. 
So  ignorant  and  blind*  that  did  not  Cvod' 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask. 
We  should  be  ruin'd  at  our  own  request 
Too  well  thou  know'st,  my  child,  ine  stem 
deci'ce 
Of  Egypt's  cruel  king,  hard-hearted  Phar 

raoh ; 
That  every  male,  of  Hebrew  mother  bom. 
Must  di^ !  Oh  !  do  1  live  to  tell  it  thee  ! 
Must  die  a  bloody  death  !  My  child,  my  son, 
My  youngest  bom  my  darling  must  be  slain ! 
Mtr,    The  helpless  innocent !  and  must 
he  die  ?  [prayers, 

Joch,   No :  if  a  mothf  r's  tears,  a  mother's 
A  mother's  fond  precautions  can  prevail, 
He  shall  not  die,  1  have  a  though^  njy  Mi- 
riam, 
And  sure  the  God  of  mercies  who  inspired, 
Will  bless  the  secret  purpose  of  my  soul. 
To  save  his  precious  hfe. 


Mir.  Hop'stthoathatPhanu^i— 

JocK    I  have  no  hope  in  Pharaoh,  much 
in  God; 
Much  in  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

Mr.  Think,  O  think. 

What  perils  thou  already  hast  incurr'd. 
And  shun  thegreattjr  which  may  yetremun. 
Three  months,  three  dangerous  months  thou 

hast  preserv'd 
Thy  infant's  life,  and  in  thy  house  cooceal'd 

him! 
Should  Pharaoh  know  ! 

Joch,  Oh  !  let  the  tyrant  know. 

And  feel  what  he  inflicts !    Yes,  hear  me^ 
heaven !  [hush. 

Send  thy  right  aiming  thunderbolts— but 
My  impious  murmurs  !  is  it  not  thy  will ; 
Thou,  infinite  in  mercy  ?  Thou  permitt'st 
The  seemine  evil  for  some  latent  good. 
Yes,  I  will  laud  thy  grace,  and  bless  thy 

goodness 
For  what  I  have>  and  not  arra^n  thy  wis- 
dom 
For  what  I  fear  to  lose,  O,  I  will  bless  thee 
That  Aaron  will  be  spar'd;  that  my  first 

bora 
Lives  safe  and  undisturbed  !  that  he  v«s 

giv'n  me 
Before  this  impious  persecution  rag'd  ! 
Mir,  And  yet  who  knows,  but  the  fell  ty- 
rant's ra^e 
May  reach  Am  precious  life. 

JocK  I  fear  for  him. 

For  thee,  for  alL  A  doating  parent  lives 
In  many  lives ;  through  many  a  nerte  she 
feels ;  [^read, 

Frofn  child  to  child  the  quick  affectioos 
Forever  wand'ring,  yet  forever  fix'd. 
Nor  does  division  weaken,  nor  the  force 
Of  constant  operation  e'er  exhaust 
Parental  love.  All  other  passions  ch^ee 
With  changing  circumstances;  rise  or  fell. 
Dependent  on  their  object ;  claim  returns ; 
Live  on  reciprocation,  and  expii-e 
Unfed  by  hope.  A  mother's  fondness  reigns 
Without  a  rival,  and  without  an  end 
Mir,  But  say  what  heav'n  inspires  to  save 

thy  son  ? 
Joch.    Since  the  dear  fintal  morn  which 
gave  him  birth, 
I  have  revolv'd  in  my  distracted  mind 
ILach  means  to  save  his  life :  and  many  a 
thought  '      [oppos'd 

Which  fondness  prompted,   prudence  has 
As  perilous'and  rash.  With  these  poor  hands 
I've  fram'd  a  little  arkof  slender  reeds  ; 
With  pitch  and  slime  I  have  secur'd  the 

sides. 
In  this  fi*ail  cradle  I  intend  to  lay 
My  little  helpless  infant,  and  expose  him 
Upon  the  banks  of  N  ile- 
Mir,  *  fis  ful  I  of  danger. 

Joch,  *Tis  danger  to  expose,  and  death  to 

keep  him. 
M\r,  Yet,  oh  !  reflect  Should  the  fierce 
crocodile. 
The  native  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Nile, 
Seise  the  defenceless  infiuit ! 
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Joch.  Oh  forbear ! 

^nre  mv  fond  heart  Yet  not  the  crocodile. 
Nor  all  the  deadly  monsters  of  the  deep. 
To  me  arc  half  so  terrible  as  Pharaoh, 
That  heathen  king,  that  royal  niurderer ! . 

S£r.  Should  he  escape,  which  yet  I  dare 
ootVope,  [waves 

Each  sea-bom  monster,  yet  the  wiiuls  and 
He  cannot  'scape. 

Jock,  Know,  God  is  every  where ; 

Not  to  one  nanx)w,  partial  spot  confin'd  : 
No,  not  to  chosen  Israel :  he  extends 
Through  all  the  vast  infinitude  of  space  : 
At  his  command  the  furious  tempests  rise — 
T1«  blasting  of  the  breath  of  his  displeasure. 
He  telis  the  world  of  waters  when  to  roar ; 
And,   at  his  biddiJig,  winds  and  seas  are 

.  calm: 
In  him,  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  I  trust ; 
in  him,  whose  promise  never  yet  has  fail'd, 
I  place  my  confidence. 

Mir.     '  What  must  I  do  ? 

Command  thy  daughter ;  for  thy  words  have 

wak'd 
Ahholy  boldness  in  my  youthful  breast. 

Joch,  Go  then,  my  Miriam,  go,  and  take 
the  infant 
Buried  in  harmless  slumbers  there  he  lies  i 
Irft  me  not  sec  him— ^pare  my  heart  that 

XT       P^^- 

Yet  snre,  one  little  look  may  be  indulged, 
Audi  may  feast  my  fondness  with  his  smiles, 
And  snatch  one  last,  last  kiss. — No  more  my 
_  kwt ;  [him. 

Thtt  rapture  would  be  fatal— I  should  keep 
Im^ld  not  doom  to  death  the  babe  1  clasp'cf: 
Dide%'cr  mother  kill  her  sleeping  boy  ? 
J  dare  not  hazard  it— The  task  be  thine.' 
Oh !  do  not  wake  my  child ;  remove  him 

softly; 
Andgmtly  lay  him  on  the  river's  brink. 
iw".  Did  those  magiciai)s,  whom  the  sons 
of  Egypt 
CttMult  and  think  all-potent,  join  their  skill; 
Aid  was  it  great  as  Egypt's  sons  believe ; 
Yet  alUhdr  secret  wizard  arts  combin'd, 
Toiave  this  little  ark  of  bulrushes, 
j™s  fearfully  expos'd,  could  not  effect  it, 
Theff  spells,  theur  incantations,  and  dh^ 

charms 
Could  not  preserve  it  - 

•Aw*.  '/        Know  this  ark  is  charm 'd 
Wi  incantations  Pharaoh  ne'er  employ'd ; 
With  spells,  which  impious  Egypt  never 

knew  : 
Wkh  invocations  to  the  liviitg  God, 
I  twined  every  slender  reed  together, 
Ai^  with  a  pray 'r  did  every  ozier  weave, 
-wr.  I  ga 

*J>cA.  Yet  e'erthou  go'st,  observe  me  well : 
JjTicn  thou  hast  laid  him  in  his  wat'ry  bed, 
0  leave  him  not :  but  at  a  distance  wait. 
And  mark  what  Heaven's  high  will  deter- 
mines for  hinu 
J^  him  among  the  flags  on  yonder  beach, 
w  where  the  royal  gardens  meet  the  Nile, 
laarc net  Miovr  him.  Suspicion's  eye 
Would  note  my  wild  demeanor !  Minam,yes, 


The  mother's  fondness  would  bctrar  the 

child.  fhim ! 

Farewell !  God  of  my  fethers,  Oh,  protect 

PART  11. 

Enter  Miriam  after  havirfg  defiosited  the 
child, 

Mir,  Yes,  1  have  laid  him  in  his  wat'iy 

bed, 
His  wat'ry  grave,  I  fear  !— I  tremble  stiD ; 
It  was  a  cruel  task — still  I  must  weep ! 
But  ah,  my  mother !  who  shall  sooth  thy 

griefs  ! 
The  flags  and  sea-weeds  will  awhile  sustain 
Their  precious  load ;  but  it  must  sink  ere 
^      l«ng  i      ^  [leave  thee; 

Sweet  babe,  farewell !    Yet  think  not  I  will 
No,  I  will  watch  thee  till  the  greedy  waves 
Devour  thy  little  Ij^ark  ;  I'll  sit  me  down. 
And  sine  to  thee,  sweet  babe ;  thou  can'st 

not  hear ; 
But  'twill  amuse  me,  while  I  watch  thy  fete. 
[5Aff  «7*  dovm  on  a  hank,  and  9ing»^ 

SONG. 
I. 
Thou,  who  canst  make  the  feeble  strong, 
O  God  of  Israel,  hear  nw  song  ! 
Not  mine  such  notes  as  Egypt's  daughters 

raise; 
'Tis  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  I  strive  to  praise. 

Ye  winds,  the  ser\  ant«)f  the  Lord, 
Ye  waves,  obedient  to  his  word, 
O  spare  the  babe  committed  to  your  trust ; 
And  Israel  shall  confess  the  Loixi  is  iust ! 
III. 
Though  doom'd  to  find  an  eaily  grave. 
This  infant.  Lord,  thy  power  can  save. 
And  he,  whose  death's  decreed  by  Phara- 
oh's hand. 
May  rise  a  prophet  to  redeem  the  land. 

[She  rwe9  and  lookn  out^ 

What  female  form  bends  thitherward  her 

steps? 
Of  royal  port  she  seems ;  perhaps  some 

friend, 
Rais'd  by  the  goai-dian  care  of  bounteous 

Heaven, 
To  prop  the  felling  house  of  Levi — Soft ! 
I'll  listen  unperceiv'd ;  these  trees  will  hide 

me.  [She  Btand»  hehind.' 

Enter  the  princess  of  Egypt,  attended  by 
a  train  of  ladies. 

Prim  No  farther,  virgins  j  here  1  mean 
to  rest. 
To  taste  the  pleasant  coolness  of  the  breeze; 
Perhaps  to  bathe  in  this  translucent  stream. 
Did  notour  holy  law*  enjoin  th'  ablution 
Frequent  and  regular,  it  still  were  needfel 
To  mitigate  the  fervours  of  our  clime.  • 
Melita,  stay— the  rest  at  distance  wait 

[They  ail  go  out,  excefit  one. 

*  The  ancient  Eg  jptiant  used  to  wash  iheir  bodiM 
four  tiroei  etery  iwentj-four  hours. 
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The  PRINCESS  look9  out. ' 

Siire,  or  I  much  mistake,  or  I  perceive 
Upon  the  sedgy  margin  of  the  Nile 
A  chest ;  entangled  in  the  reeds  it  seems : 
Discem'bt  thou  aaght  ? 
MeU  Something,  but  what  I  know  not 
.  Frin,   Go  and  examine  what  this  sight 
may  mean.  \^Exit  maid, 

Miriam  behind, 

O  blest,  beyiwid  my  hopes !   he  is  dis- 

-    cover'd;  [ger  ? 

My  brother  will  be  sav'd  '.—who  is  this  stran- 

Ah  !    'tis  the  princess,    cruel   Pharaoh's 

daughter. 
If  she  resemble  her  inhuman  si^e. 
She  must  be  cruel  too ;  yet  fame  reports  her 
Most  iperciful  and  mild.^-Great  Lord  of  all. 
By  whose  good  Spirit  bounteous  thoughts  are 
given  [now, 

And  deeds  of  love  perform  *d — be  gracious 
And  touch  her  soul  with  mercy  ! 

Re-enter  Melita, 

Prin.  WeU,  Melita ! 

Hast  thou  discovered  what  the  vessel  is  ? 
MeL  Oh,  princess,  I  have  s^en  the  stran- 
gest sight! 
Withm  the  vessel  lies  a  sleeping  b.\be, 
A  fairer  infant  have  1  never  seen ! 
Prim  Who  knows  but  some  unhappy  He- 
brew woman 
Has  thus  expos'd  her  infant,  to  evade 
The  stem  decree  of  my  too  cruel  sii-e. 
Unhappy  mothers !  oft  my  heart  has  bled 
In  secret  anguish  o'er  your  slaughter'd  sons; 
Powerless  to  save,  yet  hating  to  destroy. 
MeL  Should  this  be  so,  my  princess  knows 

the  danger. 
Prim  No  danger  should  deter  from  acts 
of  mercy. 

Miriam  behind, 
A  thousand  blessings  on  her  princely  head ! 
Prim  Too  much  the 'sons  of  Jacob liave 

endured 
From  Royal  Pharaoh's  unrelenting  hate ; 
Too  mucn  our  house  has  crush'd  their  alien 

race. 
Is't  not  enough  that  cruel  task-masters 
Grind  them  by  haixl  oppression  ^  not  enough 
That  iron  bondage  bows  theirspirits  down  } 
Is't  not  enough  my  sire  his  greatness  owes. 
His  palaces,  nis  fanes  magnificent. 
Those  structures  which  the  world   with 

wonder  views. 
To  much  insulted  Israel's  patient  race  ^ 
To  them  his  growing  cities  owe  their  splen- 

'  dour  : 
Their  toils  fair  Rameses  and  Pythom  built ; 
And  shall  we  fill  the  measure  of  our  crimes, 
And  crown  our  guilt  with  murder.*  and 

shall  I 
Sanction  the  sin  I  hate  }  forbid  it,  Mercy ! 
MeL  I  know  thy  royal  father  feai-s  the 

strength 
Of  this  still  growing  race,  who  flourish  more 


The  more  they  are  oppress*d :  he  dreads 
their  numbers. 
Prin,  Apis  forbid !  Pharaoh  afmid  of  Is- 
rael !  fpeople 
Yet  should  this  outcast  race,  this  napless 
Ere  ^w  to  such  a  formidable  greatness, 
(Which  all  the  gods  avert  "wh^  ^gyp^ 

worship) 
This  infant's  life  can  never  serve  their  cause. 
Nor  can  his  single  death  prevent  their  great- 
ness. 
MeL    Trust  not  to  that  vain  hope.     By 
weakest  means 
And  most  unlikely  instrument,  full  oft 
Are  great  events  produc'd.    This  rescued 

child 
Perhaps  may  live  to  serve  his  upstart  race 
More  than  an  host 

Prim  How  ill  it  does  beseem 

Thy  tender  years  and  centle  womanhood. 
To  steel  thy  breast  to  Pity's  sacred  touch  ! 
So  weak,  so  unprotected  is  our  sex. 
So  constantly  expos'd,  so  very  helpless. 
That  did  not  Heaven  itself  enjoin  compas- 
sion. 
Yet  human  policy  should  make  us  kind. 
Lest  in  the  rapid  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 
We  live  to  need  the  pity  we  refuse. 
Yes,  I  will  save  him — Mercy,  thou  hast  con- 
quered ! 
I^ead  on — and  from  the  rushes  well  remove 
The  feeble  ark  which  cradles  this  poor 
babe. 
[  The  princess  and  her  maidffo  out, 
Miriam  comes  forward 

How  poor  were  words  ta speak  my  bound- 
•    less  joy  • 
The  princess  will  protect  him ;  bless  her. 

Heaven  ! 
[^She  looks  out  after  thefirincess,  and 
describes  her  actiom 
With  what  impatient  steps  she  seeks  the 

shore ! 
Now  she  approaches  where  the  ark  is  laid ! 
With  what  compassion,  with  what  angel 

sweetness. 
She  bends  to  look  upon  the  infant's  face ! 
She  takes  his  little  hand  in  hers— he  wakes — 
She  smiles  upon  him — hark,  alas !  he  cries; 
Weep  on,  sweet  babe  !  weep  on,  till  l^ou 

hast  touch'd 
Each  chord  of  pity,  waken'd  every  sense 
Of  melting  sympathy,  and  stolen  ner  soul! 
She  takes  him  in  her  arms— O  lovely  prin> 

cess!  [clasps  him 

How  eoodness  heightens  beauty  !  now  she 
With  fondness  to  her  heart,  she  gives  him 

now 
Wit  tender  caution  to  her  damsel's  arms : 
She  points  her  to  the  palace,  and  again 
This  way  the  princess  bends  her  gracioas 

steps; 
I'he  viiTgin  train  retire  and  bear  the  child. 
Re-enter  the  princess. 
Prim   Did   ever  innocence  and   infant 

beauty  [qucnce  ? 

Plead  with  such  dumb  but  nowciiul  ^o- 
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If  l  a  stranger,  feel  these  soft  emotions, 
What  mast 'the  mother  nrho  expos'd  hhn 

feel !  *^ 

Go^  fetch  a  woman  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
That  she  may  nurse  the  bsibe  :  and,  by  her 

garb, 
Lo,  such  a  one  is  here ! 

^^J"'  Princess,  all  hail! 

Fwgive  the  bold  intrusion  of  thy  servant. 
Who  stands  a  charm'd   spectator  <rf  thy 
goodness. 
Priiu  I  have  redeemed  an  infent  from'  the 
waves. 
Whom  I  intend  to  nurture  as  mine  own. 

Mar.  My  transports  will  betray  me !  Umde. 
Gen'rous  Princess  ! 
Priru  Know'st  thou  a  matron  of  the  He- 
brew race 
To  whom  I  may  confide  him  ? 
^^r.  Well  I  know     •■ 

A  prudent  matron  of  the  house  of  Levi ; 
Her  name  Jochebed,  is  the  wife  of  Amram; 
in  gentle  manners,  fam'd  throughout  her 

tribe 
For  soft  humanity ;  full  well  I  know 
Th^  she  will  rear  him  with  a  mother's  love. 
[Aade.l  ^^  truly  spoke !  a  mother's  love 

indeed! 
To  her  despairing  arms  I  mean  to  give 
1  nis  precious  trust ;  the  nurse  shali  be  the 
mother ! 
Prin,  With  speed  conduct  this  matron 
to  the  palace. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  him  up  to  princely  great- 
ness, 
And  he  shall  be  my  son ;  Pll  have  him  tram'd 
%  ^Hcest  sages,  m  the  deepest  lore 
Of  Egypt's    sapient  sons ;— his  name  be 

For  I  have  drawn  him  from  tlie  perilous 
flood.  *^ 

[  They  go  out.    She  kneela. 
Thou  Great  unseen  !  who  causest  gentle 

deeds, 
And  sniil'st  on  what  thou  causest ;  thus  I 

bless  thee. 
That  thou  did'st  deign  consult  the  tender 

make  [dain'dst 

W  yielding  human  hearts,  when  thou  or- 
notnamty  a  virtue  !  did'st  not  make  it 
A  rigorous  exercise  to  counteract 
^onic  itrong  desire  within  j  to  war  and  fight 
Agamst  the  powers  of  Nature  j  but  did'st 

bend 
.jjcnai'ral  bias  of  the  soul  to  mercy : 
ilien  mad'st  that  merJy  duty !    Gracious 

Power ! 
Mad^  the  keen  rapture  exquisite  as  right; 
oeyood  the  joys  of  sense  j  as  pleasure  sweet. 
As  reason  vigorous,  and  as  instinct  strong ! 

PART  m. , 

Enter  Joch£bed. 

I've  almost  reach 'd  the  place— with  cautious 
steps 


I  must  approach  the;  spot  where  he  is  laid, 

L^st  from  the  royal  gardens  any  'spy  me : 

— ^Poor  babe  !  ete  this  the  pressing  calls  of 
hunger  [waves. 

Have  broke  thy  short  repose ;  the  chilling 

Ere  this  have  drench'd  thy  httle  shiv'ring 
limbs.  [sees  me ! 

What  must  my  babe  have  suffer'd ! — ^Noone 

But  soft,  does  no  wie  listen  !— Ah !  how 
hard,?  ^ 

How  yerv  hard  for  fondness  to  be  prudent ! 

Now  is  tne  moment  to  embrace  and  feed 
him.  [She  looka  out, 

Where's  Miriam?  she  has  left  her  little 
charge, 

Perhaps  through  fear ;  perhaps  she  was  de- 
tected. 

How  wild  is  thought !   how  terrible  conjec- 
ture ! 

A  mother's  fondness  frames  a  thousand  fears. 

With  thrilling  nerve  feels  every  real  ill. 

And  shapes  imagin'd  miseries  into  being. 

[She  look9  toward*  the  river* 

Ah  me!  where  is  he?  soul-distracting  sight! 

He  is  not  there— he's  lost,  he's  gone,  he's 
drown'd  ! 

Toss'd  by  each  beating  surge  my  infant 
floats. 

Cold,  cold,  and  wat'ry  is  thy  grave,  my  child! 

0  no— I  see  the  ark — ^transporting  sight ! 

[She  goes  towards  it, 

1  have  it  here — Alas,  the  ark  is  empty  ! 
The  casket's  left,  the  precious  gem  is  gone! 
You  spar'd  him,  pitying  spirits  of  the  deep! 
But  vain  vour  mercy  ;  some  insatiate  beast, 
Cruel  as  Pharaoh,  took  the  life  you  spar'd — 
And  I  shall  never,  never  see  my  boy  I 

Enter  Miriam, 

Joch,  come  and  lament  with  me  thy  bro- 
th' r's  loss! 
Mir,  Come  and  adore  with  mc  the  God 

of  Jacob! 
ybcA.  Miriam — ^the  child  as  dead  ! 
Mir,  He  lives !  he  lives ! 

Joch,  Impossible— Oh,  do  not  mock  my 
grief! 
See'st  thou  that  empty  vessel  ? 

^Mir,  From  that  vessel 

Th'  Egyptian  princess  took  him. 

Joch,  Pharaoh's  daughter? 

Then  still  he  will  be  slain  :  a  bloodier  death 
Will  terminate  his  woes. 

Mir,  His  life  is  safe ; 

For  know,  she  means  to  rear  him  as  her  own. 
Joch.         [^Falla  on  her  kneea  in  rapture. 
To  God,  the  Lord,  the  glory  be  ascrib'd ! 
O  magnify'd  forever  be  thy  might 
Who  mock'st  all  human  forethought !  who 

o'eiTulest 
The  hearts  of  all  sinners  to  perform  thy 

work. 
Defeating  their  own  purpose !   who  canst 

plant 
Unlook'd-for  mercy  in  a  heathen's  heart. 
And  from  the  depth  of  evil  bring  forth  good? 
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Mir,  O  blest  event,  beyond  our  warmest 
hopes !  [a  court, 

Joch,  What  f  shall  my  son  be  nurtured  in 
In  princeiy  gi-andeur  bred?  'taught  every  art 
And  ev'ry  wond'rous  science  Egypt  knows  ? 
Yet  ah !  1  tremble  Miriam;  should  he  learn, 
With  Egypt's  polish'd  arts  her  banchil  fiiith ! 

0  worse  exchange  for  death!  yes,  should  he 

learn 
In  yon  proud  palace  to  disown  Hie  hand 
Wno  thus  has  sav*d  him  :  should  he  e'er 

embrace 
(As  sure  he  will,  if  bred  in  Pharaoh's  court) 
The  gross  idolatries  which  Egypt  owns. 
Her  graven  images,  her  brutisih  gods, 
I'hen  shall  I  wish  he  had  not  been  preserv'd 
To  shame  his  fathers  and  deny  his  faith, 
Mir.  Then  to  dispel  thy  fears  and  crown 
thy  joy,  [princess 

Hear  farther  wonders — Know,  the  gen'rous 
To  thine  own  care  thy  darling  child  com- 
mits. 
Joch,  Speak,  while  my  joy  will  give  me 
leave  to  listen !  [me  here, 

Mir,  By  her  commission^,  thou  behold'st 
To  seek  a  matron  of  the  Hebrew  race 
To  nurse  him  :  thou,  my  mother,  art  that 
matron.  [rear  him, 

1  said  1  knew  thee  well ;  that  thou  wouldst 
E'en  with  a  mother's  fondness;  she  who  bare 

him  [more. 

(I  told  the  princess)  would  not  love  him 
Joch,  Fountain  of  Mercy  !  whose  perva- 
ding eye 
Can  look  witliin  and  read  what  passes  there. 
Accept  my  thoughts  for  thanks  !  1  have  no 

words.  ' 

My  soul  o'erfraught  with  gratitude,  rejects 
'i'iie  aid  of  Language-^Lord  !  behold  my 

heart. 
Mir,  Yes,  thou  shalt  pour  into  his  infant 

mind 
The  purest  precepts  of  the  purest  faith. 
Joch,,  O  !  I  will  fill  his  tender  soul  with 

virtue, 
And  wai*m  his  bosom  with  devotion's  flame! 
Aid  me  celestial  Spirit !  with  thy  grace. 
And  be  my  labours  with  thy  influence 

crown'd !  [Miriam, 

Without  it  they  were  vsdn.   Then,  then,  my 


When  he  isfnmish'd  'gainst  the  evil  day. 
With  God's  whole  armour,*  girt  with  sa- 
cred truth. 
And  as  a  breastplate  wearing  righteousness, 
Arm'd  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  shield  of 

faith,    , 
And  with  the  helmet  of  salvation  crown'd, 
Inur'd  to  watching  and  dispos'd  to  prayer ; 
Then  may  I  send  him  to  a  dangerous  court. 
And  safely  trust  him  in  a  perilous  worid, 
Too^fiiU  of  tempting  snares  and  fond  dela- 
sions ! 
Mir,   May  bounteous  Hcav'n  thy  pious 

cares  reward ! 
Joch,  O  Amram  !  O  my  husband !  when 
thou  com'st, 
Wearied  at  night,  to  rest  thee  from  the  tofts 
Impos'd  by  haughty  Pharaoh,  what  a  tale 
Have  1  to  tell  thee  » Yes :  thy  darling  son 
Was  lost,  and  is  restor'd;  was  dead,  and 
lives ! 
Mir,  How  joyful  shall  we  spend  the  live- 
long night 
In  praises  to  Jehovah ;  who  thus  mocks 
All  hdman  fiiresi^ht,  and  converts  the  means 
Of  seeming  ruin  mto  great  deliverance  ! 
Joch,  Had  not  my  child  been  doomed  to 
such  strange  perils 
As  a  fond  mother  trembles  to  recal. 
He  had  not  been  preserv'd, 

Mir,  And  mark  still  ferthcT ; 

Had  he  been  sav'd  by  any  other  hand, 
He  had  been  still  expos'd  to  equal  ruin. 
Joch,  Then  let  us  join  to  bless  the  hand 
of  Heaven, 
i'hat  this  poor  outcast  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
Condemned  to  die  by  Phai*aoh,  kept  in  se- 
cret 
By  my  advenfrous  fondness;  then  cxpKJs'd 
E'en  by  that  very  fondness  wluch  conceal'd 

him, 
Is  now,  10  fill  the  wond*rous  round  of  mercy, 
Preserv'd   from   pei-ishing   by    Pharaoh's 
daughter,  [crush  liiro, 

Sav'd  by  the  verv  hand  which  sought  to 
Wise  and  unsearcnable  are  all  thy  wa^s. 
Thou  G(xi  of  Mercies— Lead  mc  to  my 
child. 

*  Then.  ebap. «.    Rphe*.  chap.  vi. 


DAVID  AND  GOLIATH; 


Ji  SjiCRE'D  DRjiMA, 

O  bienheareoz  mille  foit, 

L*Enrant  que  le  Seigneur  aime, 

Qui  de  bonne  heare  enlend  sa  voix, 

Et  que  ce  Dieo  diagne  instraire  lui-meme! 

Loin  da  monde  eleve  ;  de  tous  les  dons  de«  Cieur, 

II  est  orne  dee  sa  naissanoe ; 

Et  da  mechan^  Tabord  contagienx 

N'altere  point  son  innocenoe.— w9lA«li«.     ^^  . 
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Saul,  kini;  of  Israel. 
Abnsr,  his  general. 

JxtSK. 


Eliab, 

Abinadab, 

David, 


■\ 


GoLtATH,  the  Philistitn  gitnt. 
sons  of  Jesse.     Philistines,  Israelites,  &c.  &o. 
Chorus  of  Hebrew  women. 


Tkt  sccTU  lies  in  the  camp  in  the  valley  of  Elah,  and  the  adjacent  ptam. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  thc^ First  Book  of  Samuel. 


PART  I. 

SCENE — A  shepherd's  tent  on  a  plain, 

Datid,  under  a  sfireading  tree^filay  on  his 
harp  and  sings, 

I. 
G4eat  Lord  of  all  things  !  Pow'r  divine! 
Breathe  on  this  ening  heart  of  mine 

Thv  grace  serene  and  pure ; 
Defend  my  frail,  my  erring  youth. 
And  leach  me  this  important  truth. 

The  humble  are  secure ! 

ir. 

Teach  me  to  bless  my  lowly  lot, 
Confin'd  to  this  paternal  cot,  ' 

Remote  from  regal  state  ! 
Content  to  court  the  cooling  glade. 
Inhale  the  breeze,  enjoy  the  shade. 

And  love  my  humble  &te. 
III. 
Ko  anxious  rigils  here  I  keep, 
Ko  dreanas  of  i^old  distract  my  sleep, 

Kor  lead  my  heait  astray ; 
rJrr  blasting  Envy's  tainted  gale 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  the  vale. 

To  vex  my  harndessday. 
IV. 
Yon  tow'r  which  rears  its  head  so  high. 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  sky, 

Invites  the  hostile  winds  : 
Yoo  branching  oak  extending  wide. 
Provokes  destruction  by  its  pnde. 

And  courts  the  fall  it  finds. 
V.    . 
Then  let  me  shun  th'  ambitious  deed, 
And  all  the  dang'rous  patios  which  lead 
To  honours  falsely  won ; 
Lord !  in  thy  sure  protection  blest, 
Sabmissive  will  I  ever  rest, 

And  may  thy  will  be  done ! 
I  He  lays  dmcn  his  harfi  and  rz«efc  J 
Damal  Methiiiks  this  shepherds  life  were 
dull  and  tasteless 
Without  the  charm  of  soothing  song  or  harp : 
With  it,  not  utidelightful  is  the  haunt 
Of  wood,  or  lonely  grove,  or  russet  plain. 
Made  vocal  by  the  Muse;    With  this  lov'd 

harp, 
This  daily  solace  of  my  cares,  I  sooth'd 
The  melancholy  monarch,  when  he  lay 
Smit  by  the  chill  and  spirit-quenching  nand 
Of  black  despair.    God  of  my  fathers,  hear 

me*. 
Here  I  devote  my  harp,  my  verse,  myself. 
To  thy  best  service !  gladly  to  proclaim 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  good-will 
VouL  12 


To  man ;  to  pour  my  grateful  soul  before 

thee ; 
To  sing  thy  pow-r,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy 

love. 
And  ev'ry  gracious  attribute ;  to  paint 
The   charms  of  heaven-bom  Virtue!  So 

^  shall  I 
(Though  >yith  long  interval  of  worth)  aspire  ' 
1*0  imitate  the  work  of  saints  above, 
( )f  Cherub  and  of  Seraphim.    My  heart. 
My  talents,  all  I  am,  and  all  I  have. 
Is  thine,  O  Father!  Gracious  Lord,  accept 
The  humble  dedication !  Offer'd  gifts 
( )f  slaughtei'd  bulls  and  goats  sacrificial 
Th(  u  hast  refus'd  :  but  lo,  I  come,  O  LordI 
To  do  thy  will ;  the  living  sacrifice 
( )f  an  obedient  heait  I  lay  before  thee : 
This  humble  oflPrhig  more  shall  please  thee, 

Loitl, 
Than  horned  bullock's,  ceremonial  rites, 
New  moons,  and  Sabbaths,  passovers,  and 

fasts! 
Yet  those  I  too  will  keep  ;  but  nc*  in  lieu 
Of  holiness  substantial,  inward  worth ; 
As  commutation  cheap  for  pious  deeds 
And  purity  of  life,  but  as  the  types 
Of  better  things  ;  as  fsur  external  signs 
Of  inward  hohness  and  secret  truth. 

But  see,  my  father,  good  old  Jesse  comes ! 
To  cheer  the  setting  evening  of  whose  life. 
Content,  a  simple  shepherd  here  I  dwell. 
Though  Israel  is  in  arms ;  and  imal  Saul, 
Encamp 'd  in  yonder  field,  defies  Philistia. 

JESSE,  DAVID. 

Jesse.  Blest  be  the  gracious  pow'r  who 

gave  my  age 
To  boast  a  son  like  thee !  TTiou^art  the  staff 
Which  props  my  bending  years,  and  makes 

me  bear 
The  heavv  burden  of  declining  age 
With  tona  complacence.    How  unlike  thy 

fate, 
O  venerable  Eli !  But  two  sons. 
But  only  two  to  gild  the  dim  remains 
Of  life's  departing  day,  and  bless  thy  age. 
And  both  were  curses  to  thee!  Witom, 

Heaven, 
In  all  the  cruel  catalojgue  of  pains 
Humanity  turns  o'er,  if  there  be  one 
So  terrible  to  human  tenderness 
As  an  unnatural  child ! 

David,  O!  my  lov'd  father! 
Long  may'st  thou  live,  in  years  and  hooom 

inch; 
To  taste  and  to  communicate  the  jojrt. 
The  thousand  fond  endearing  charities, 
Of  tenderness  domestic;  Natore*sbeit 
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And  loveliest  gift,  wit^^  which  she  well 

atones 
The  niggard  boon  of  fortune 

Jesse,  O !  my  son ! 

Of  all  the  graces  which  adorn  iny  youth, 
I,  wit)i  a  father's  fondness,  must  commend 
^Thy  try'd  humility.     For  though  the  seer 
Pour'd  on  thy  chosen  head,  the  saci*ed  oil 
In  si^  of  future  greatness,  in  sure  pledge 
Of  highest  dignity,  yet  here  thou  dweirst 
Content  with  toil  and  careless  of  repose ; 
And  (hatxier  still  for  an  ingenuous  mind) 
Content  to  be  obscure  ;  content  to  watch. 
With  careful  eye,  thine  humble  father's 
flock! 

0  earthly  emblem  of  celestial  things ! 

So  Israel's  shepherd  watches  o'er  his  fold  : 
The  weak  ones  in  his  fost'ring  bosom  bears: 
And  gently  leads  in  his  sustaining  hand. 
The  feeble  ones  with  young. 

David,  Know  'st  thou,  my  father. 

Aught  from  the  field  ?  for  though  so  near 

the  camp, 
Though  war's  proud  enngns  stream  on  yon- 
der plain. 
And  all  rhiiistia's  swarming  hosts  encamp, 
Oppos'd  to  royal  Saul,  beneath  whose  ban- 
ners 
My  brothers  lift  the  spear^I  have  not  left 
My  fleecy  charge,  by  thee  committed  to 

me, 
To  learn  the  various  fortunes  of  the  war, 
Jesse.  And  wisely  hast  thou  done.  Thrice 
happy  realm. 
Who  shall  submit  one  day  to  his  command 
Who  can  so  well  obey !  Obedience  leads 
To  certain  honours.  Not  the  tow*riiig  wing 
Of  eagle-plum'd  ambition  mounts  so  surely 
To  fortune's  highest  summit,  as  obedience. 
[ji  distant  sound  of  trumpets, 
.  But  why  that  sudden  anlour,  O  my  son  ? 
That  trumpet's  sound  (though  so  remote  its 

voice, 
Wc  hai-dly  catch  the  echo  as  it  dies) 
Has  rous'd  the  mantling  crimson  in  thy 

cheek. 
Kindled  the  martial  spirit  Jn  thine  eye ; 
And  my  young  shepherd  feels  an  hero's 
fire! 
David,  Thou  hast  not  told  the  posture  of 
\  the  war. 
And  much  my  beating  bosom  pants  to  hear. 
Jesse,    Uncertain  is  the  fortune  of  the 
field. 
I  tremble  for  thy  brothers,  thusexpos'd 
To  constant  peril ;  nor  for  them  alone 
Does  the  quick  feeling  agonize  my  heart 

1  feel  for  all ! — 1  moum,  that  ling'iing  War 
Still  hangs  his  banner  o'er  my  native  land, 

.  Belov'd  Jerusalem !  O  War!  what  ait  thou  ? 
At  once  the  proof  and  scourge  of  man's 

^'n  state  \ 
After  the  brightest  conguest,  what  appears 
Of  all   thy  glories?  lor  the  vanquish'd, 

chains! 
For  the  proud  victor,  what?   Alas!  to 

reign 
O'er  desolateil  nations!  a  drear  waste. 


By  one  man's  crime,  by  oi>e  man's  lust  of 

pow'r, 
Unpeopled !  Ravag'd  fields  assume  the  place 
Of  smiling  harvests,  and  uncultur'd  plains 
Succeed  the  fertile  vineyard ;  barren  waste 
Deforms  the  spot  once  rich  with  luscious  fig 
And  the  fat  dive. — Devastation  reigns. 
Here,  rifled  temples  are  the  cavern 'd  dens 
Of  savage  beasts,  or  haunt  of  bii*ds  obscene: 
There,  pop'Ious  cities  blacken  in  the  sun. 
And,  in  the  gen'ral  wi'eck,  proud  palaces 
Lie  undibtinguish'd  save  by  the  dun  smoke 
Of  recent  conflagration.     When  the  song 
Of  dear- bought  joy,  with  many  a  triumph 

sweli'd. 
Salutes  the  victor's  ear,  and  soothes  his 

pride, 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  profan'd 
With  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgins'  cries. 
Who  moum  their  brothers  slain  !  of  matrons 

hoar. 
Who  clasp  their  wither'd  hands,  and  fondly 

ask, 
With  iteration  shrill,  their  slaughter'd  sons! 
liow  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd  with 

blood. 
And  soild  with  widows* tears! 

David.  Thrice  moumfiil  truth ! 

Yet  when  our  country's  sacred  rights  arc 

menac'd ; 
Her  firm  foundations  shaken  to  their  base ; 
When  all  we  love,  and  all  that  we  revere. 
Our  .hearths  and  altars,  children,  parents, 

wives. 
Our  liberties  and  laws ;  the  throne  they 

guard,  [my  father! 

Are  scorn'd  and  trampl'd  on — then,  then, 
'  I'is  then  Religion's  voice  j  then  God  him- 

sclt 
Commands  us  to  defen^l  his  injured  name. 
And  think  the  vict'ry  cheaply  bought  witli 

life.  [Ime: 

'Twere  then  inglorious  weakness,  mean  sell- 
To  lie  inactive,  when  the  stirring  voice 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  wakes  the  patriot 

youth, 
And,  with  heroic  valour,  bids  them  dare 
The  foul  idolatrous  bands,  e'en  to  the  death. 
Jesse,  God  and  thy  country  claim  the  life 

they  gave  ; 
No  other  cause  can  sanctify  resentment. 
David,  Sure  virtuous  friendship  is  a  noble 

cause ! 

0  were  the  princely  Jonathan  in  danger. 
How  would  I  die,  well  pleas'd,  in  his  de- 
fence !  [boy 

When,  'twas  long  since,  then  but  a  stripling 

1  made  short  sojourn  in. his  father's  pal^icc, 
(At  first  to  sooilie  his  troubled  mind  with 

song, 
His  armour-beai-er  next)  I  well  remember 
The  gracious  bounties  ot  the  gallant  prince. 
How  would  he  sit,  attentive  to  my  strain. 
While  to  my  harp  I  sung  the  harmless  joys 
Which  crown  ashephem's  life !  How  would 

he  cry,  , 

Bless'd  youth!  far  happier  in  thy  nati\e 

worth,  ^  T 
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Far  ridier  in  the  talent  Heav'n  has  lent 

thee,  [brow. 

Than  if  a  c^o^vn  hung  o*er  thy  anxious 
The  jealous  monarch  n)ark*d  our  growing 

friendship ;  [liirn, 

And  as  my  favour  grew  with  those  about 
His  royal  bounty  lessened,  till  at  length, 
For  Bethrhem's  safer  shades  1  lett  the  court 
Nor  would  these  altered  features  now  be 

known, 
Grown  into  manly  strength;  nor  this  chang*d 

form. 
Enlarged  with  age,  and  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Jcme.   \  have  employment  for  thee,  my 

lov'd  son ! 
Will  please  thy  active  spirit    Go,  my  boy  ! 
Haste  to  the  field  of  war,  to  j^onder  camp, 
Where  in  the  vale  of  Elah  mighty  Saul 
Commands  the  hosts  of  Israel.    Greet  thy 

brothers;  [well. 

Observe  their  deeds,  note  iheir  demeanor 
And  mark  if  on  their  actions  Wisdom  waits. 
Bear  to  them  too  (for  well  the  waste  of  war 
Will  make  it  needful)  such  plain  heathiiil 

viands 
As  furnish  out  our  ft'ugal  shepherd's  meal. 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
Present  such  rural  gilts  at  suit  our  fortune  : 
Heap*d  on  the  board  within  njy  tent  thou'lt 

find  them. 
David.  With  joy  I'll  bear  thy  presents  to 

my  brothers ; 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
The  rural  gifts  thy  gratitude  assigns  him. 
Delightful  task! — for  I  shall  view  the  camp! 
What  transport  to  behold  the  tented  field. 
The  pointed  spear,  the  blaze  of  shields  and 

arms, 
And  all  the  proud  accoutrements  of  war ! 
But,  oh !  far  dearer  transpoi  t  would  it  yield 

me. 
Could  this  right  arm  alone  avenge  the  cause 
Of  injured  Israel !  could  my  single  death 
Preserve  the  guiltless  thousands  doomed  to 

bleed  ! 
/«te.  Let  npt  thy  youth  be  dazzled,  O 
^  my  son  ! 
With  deeds  of  bold  cmprize,  as  valour  only 
Were  virtue,  and  the  gentle  arts  of  peace. 
Of  truth,  and  ju.stice,  were  not  worth  thy 

care.  [war, 

W*hen  thou  shall  view  the  splendors  of  the 
The  gay  caparison,  the  burnish 'd  shield, 
The  plume-crown'd  helmet,  and  the  glit- 

fring  spear. 
Scorn  not  the  humble  virtues  of  the  shade. 
Nor  think  that  Heav'n  views  only  with  ap- 
plause 
The  nctive  merit  and  the  busy  toil 
Of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  the  bustling  sons 
Of  public  care.    These  have  their  just  re- 
ward, [fame 
In  wealth,  in  honours,  and  the  well-eam'd 
Their  high  achievements  bring.  'Tis  in  this 

view 
Tliat  virtue  is  her  proper  recompence  : 
Wealth,  as  its  natural  consequence,  will  flow 
From  industry :  toil  with  success  b  crown'd: 


From  splendid  actions  high  renown  will 

spring. 
Such  IS  the  usual  course  of  human  things ; 
For  Wisdom  Infinite  permits,  that  thus 
Effects  to  causes  be  proportionate. 
And  natural  ends  by  natVal  means  achieved. 
But  in  the  fiiture  estimate  which  Heaven 
Will  make  of  thing's  terrestrial,  know,  my 

son. 
That  no  inferior  blessing  is  reserved 
For  the  mild  passive  virtues :  meek  content. 
Heroic  self-denial,  nobler  far 
Tlian  all  th'  achievements  noisy  Fame  re- 
ports. 
When  her  shrill  trump  proclaims  the  proud 

success 
Wliich  desolates  the  nations.   But,  on  earth, 
'ITiese  are  not  always  prosperous — mark  the 

cause : 
Etenial  Justice  keeps  them  for  the  bliss 
Of  final  recompence,  for  the  dread  day 
Of  genVal  retnbution.    O,  my  son  ! 
The  ostentatious  virtues  whicn  still  press 
For  notice  and  for  praise ;  the  brilliant  deeds 
Which  live  but  in  the  eye  of  observation, 
These  have  their  meed  at  once.   But  there's 

a  joy 
Fo  the  fond  votaiies  of  Fame  unknown. 
To  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  Conscience 

speuk 
Its  whisp'nng  plaudit  to  the  silent  soul. 
Heaven  notes  the  sigh  afflicted  Goodness 

heaves ; 
Hears  the  low  pl^nt  by  human  ear  unheard. 
And  from  the  cheek  of  patient  Sorrow  wii)es 
The  tear,  by  moiial  eye  unseen  or  scorn 'd. 
David,  As  Hermon's  dews  their  grateful 

freshness  sited. 
And  cheer  the  herbage,  and  the  flow'rs  re- 
new. 
So  do  thy  words  a  cjuickening  balm  infuse. 
And  grateful  sink  in  my  delighted  soul. 
Jesse,  Go  then,  my  child !  and  may  the 

gracious  God 
Who  blessed  our  fathers,  bless  my  much 

lov*d  son  ! 
David,    Farewell,  my  father! — and  of 

this  be  sure, 
That  not  one  precept  fix)m  thy  honour'd  lips 
Shall  fall  by  me  unnoiic'd ;  not  one  grace, 
(Jne  venei*able  virtue  which  adorns 
Thv  daily  life,  but  I,  with  watchful  care 
And  due  observance,  will  in  mine  transplant 

it.  [^Exit  David. 

Jewe,    He's  gone  \   and  still  my  aching 

eyes  pursue 
And  strain  their  orbs  still  longer  to  behold 

him. 
Oh !  who  can  tell  when  I  may  next  embrace 

him? 
Who  can  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Lord.* 
Or-  ben  the  moment  preordain'd  \^  Heav'n 
To  fill  his  great  designs,  may  come  ?  This 

sort. 
This  blessing  of  my  age,  is  set  apart 
For  high  exploits ;  the  chosen  instrument 
Of  all-disposing  Heav'n  for  mightj;  deeds. 
Still  I  recall  the  day,  and  to^i         *    ' 
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The  scene  is  ever  present,  when  the  seer, 
Illustrious  Samuel,  to  the  humble  shades 
Of  Bethlehem  came,  pretending  sacrifice, 
1^0  screen  his  errand  from  the  jealous  king. 
He  sanctify 'd  us  first,  me  and  my  sons  ; 
For  sanctity  increas'd  should  still  precede 
Increase  ot  dignity.     When  he  dtclar'd 
He  came  com mission*d  from  on  High  to  find, 
Among  the  sons  of  Jesse,  Israel's  king. 
Astonishment  entranc'd  my  wondVing  soul! 
Yet  was  it  not  a  wild,  tumuluious  bliss  ; 
Such  rash  delight  as  pi-omis'd  honours  yield 
To  light  vain  minds :  no,  'twas  a  doubtful 

joy, 
Chastis*d  by  tim'rous  Virtue,  lest  a  gift 
So  splendid  and  so  dan^'rous  might  destroy 
Him  it  was  meant  to  raise.   My  eldest  bom, 
Eliab,  tall  of  stature,  I  pesented ; 
But  God,  who  judges  not  by  outward  form, 
Bjit  tries  the  heait,  forbade  the  holy  prophet 
To  choose  my  eldest  born.     For  saul,  he 

said. 
Gave  proof,  that  fdr  propoilion,  and  the 

grace 
Of  limb  and  feature,  ill  repaid  the  want 
Of^irtue.     All  my  other  sons  alike 
By  Samuel  were  rejected  ;  till,  at  last. 
On  my  young  boy,  on  David's  chosen  head, 
The  prophet  pour*d  the  consecrated  oil. 
Yet  ne'er  did  pride  elate  him,  ne'er  did  scorn 
For  his  injected  elders  swell  his  heart.        / 
Not  in  such  gentle  charity  to  him 
His  haughtier  brcthei-s  Uve  :  but  all  he  par- 
dons. 
To  n^editation,  and  to  humble  toil. 
To  pi-ayV,  and  pi-aise  devoted,  here  he 

dwells. 
O  may  the  Graces  whiqh  adorn  retreat 
Oneway  delight  a  court !  record  his  name 
With  saints  and  pi*ophets,  dignify  his  race. 
And  may  the  sacred  songs  his  leisure  frames 
Instruct  mankind,  and  sanctify  a  world  I 


PART  II. 

Scene-^The  Cam/i, 

StlAB,  ABIfflDAB,  ABRER,   ISRAELITKS. 

£liab.  Still  is  the  event  of  this  long  war 
uncertain : 

Still  do  the  adverse  hosts,  on  either  side, 

Protj-act,  with  lingering  caution,  an  encoun- 
ter, 

Which  must  to  one  be  fatal. 
jibinadab.  This  descent, 

T'hus  to  the  very  confines  of  our  land, 

Proclaims  the  sanguine  hope  that  fires  the 
foe. 

In  Ephes-dammim  boldly  they  encamp ; 

Th*  uncircumci.s'd  Philistines  pilch   tUeir 
tents 

On  Judah*s  hallow'd  eaith. 
Eliab.  Full  forty  days 

Has  the  insulting  pant,  proud  (ioliath, 

The  champion  of  Philistia,  fiercely  chal- 
l«ni?M  ^ 


tog'd 


Some  Israelitish  foe.    But  who  so  vain 
To  dare  such  force  unequal  ?  who  so  bent 
On  sure  destiiiction,  to  accept  his  terms. 
And  rush  on  death,  beneat^  the  giant  force 
Of  his  enormous  bulk  } 

Minadab,  'Tis  near  the  time 

Wften  in  th*  adjacent  valley  which  divides 
Fh'  opposing  armies  he  is  wont  to  make 
His  daily  challenge. 

Eliab,  Much  I  man'el,  brother. 

No  greetings  from  our  father  reach  our  ears. 
With  ea»e  and  plenty  bless*d,he  little  recks 
The  daily  hardships  which  his  sons  endure. 
But  see !  behold  his  darling  boy  approaches! 

Min,  How,  David  here  !    whence'  this 
unl'X)k'd-for  guest  ? 

Eliab,  ,A  spy  upon  our  acdons;  sent,  no 
doubt, 
To  scan  our  deeds,  with  beardlesrgravitr 
Affecting  wisdom  j  to  observe  each  word, 
Fo  magnify  the  venial  faults  of  youth. 
And  construe  harmless  mirth  to  foul  offbnce. 

Enter  David. 

David.  All  hail,  my  dearest  brothers ! 
Eliab,  Means  thy  greeting 

True  love,  or  arrogant  scom  } 

David,  O,  most  true  love ! 

Swtet  as  the  precious  ointment  which  be- 
dew *d 
The  sacied  head  of  Aaron,  and  descended 
Upon  his  hallow'd  vest,  so  sweet,  my  bro- 
thers. 
Is  fond  fraternal  amity  ;  such  love 
As  my  touch'd  bosom  feels  at  your  approRch, 
Eliab,  Still  that  fine  glozing  speech,  those 
holy  saws. 
And  all  tliat  trick  of  studied  sanctity, 
Of  smooth-tum'd  periods   and   trim   elo- 
quence. 
Which  charms  thy  doating  father !  But  con- 
fess, 
What  dost  thou  here.?   Is  it  to  sooth  thy 

pride. 
And  gratify  thy  vain  dedre  to  roam 
In  quest  of  pleasures  unallow'd  \  or  com'st 

thou, 
A  willing  spy,  to  note  thy  brothci-s*  deeds? 
Where  hast  thou  left  those  few  poor  strag- 
gling sheep  ? 
More  suited  to  thy  ignorance  and  years 
I'he  care  of  those,  than  here  to  wander  idly: 
Why  cam*st  thou  hither  ? 

David,  Istherenot  acRQst  ? 

Why  that  displeasure  kindlifig  in  thine  eye. 
My  angiy  brother  ?  why  those  taunu  uiw 

kind  ? 
Not  idly  bent  on  sport ;  not  to  delight 
Mine  eye  with  all  this  gay  parade  of  war ; 
To  gratify  a  roving  appetite, 
( )r  fondly  to  indulge  a  curious  ear 
With  any  tale  of  rumour,  am  I  come : 
But  to  a])pi'ove  myself  a  loving  brother. 
I  bring  the  blesdng  of  your  aged  sire. 
With  gifts  of  such  plain  cates  and  rural 

viands 
As  suit  his  fru^l  fortting^Tcll  roe  now. 
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WlMre  the  bold  capUin  of  your  -host  en- 
camps? 
Mab,  Wherefore  inquire  ?  what  boots  it 
thee  to  know? 
Behold  him  there :  great  Abner,  fam*d  in 
arms. 
Dnrid.  I  bring  thee,  mighty  Abner,  fi*om 
ray  fiither, 
(A  smple  shepherd  swain  in  yonder  vale) 
bach  humble  gifts  as  shepherd  swaii.s  be- 
stow. 
Jhier.  Thanks,  gentle  youth !  with  plea- 
sure I  receive  [eye 
The  grateful  off 'ring.  Why  does  thy  quick 
Thus  ¥rander  with  unsatisfy'd<lelight ! 
David,  New  as  I  am  to  all  the  trade  of 
war, 
Each  sound  has  novelty  ;  each  thing  I  see 
Attracts  attention  ;  every  noise  1  hear 
Awakes  confiis'd  emotions ;  indistinct. 
Vet  fiiU  of  charming  tumult,  sweet  discrac- 

tion. 
Tb  all  delightful  hurry  !  Oh!  the  joy 
Ofvoung  ideas  painted  on  the  mind. 
In  toe  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spreads 
Oa  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new, 
And  all  is  lovely  !  Ah !  what  warlike  sound 
Sahites  my  ravatli'd  ear  ? 

[Sound  oftrumfiet. 
Abutr.  1  is  the  r  hilistine 

Proclaimhig,  by  his  herald,   through  the 

ranks. 
Hit  near  approach.    Each  morning  he  re- 
peats 
Hii  challenge  to  our  bands. 

Damd.  Ha!  what  Philistine  ? 

Who  »  he? 

EUab,  Wherefore  ask  ?  for  thy  raw  youth 
And  rustic  ignorance,  'twere  fitter  learn 
Some  rural  art !  some  secret  to  prevent 
Cootagion  in  thy  flocks ;  some  better  means 
To  save  thdr  fleece  immacidate.    These 

mean  arts 
Of  soft  inglorious  peace  &r  better  suit 
Thy  low  obscuiity,  than  thus  to  seek 
Hieti  things  pertaining  to  exploits  of  arms. 
Dauid.   Urg*d  as  lam  I  will  not  answer 
thee. 
Who  conquers  his  own  spirit,  O  my  brother ! 
He  is  the  only  conqueror. — Again 
That  shout  mysterious!  Pi-ay  you  {to  Ab- 
ner) te>l  me  who 
This  proud  Pliilistine  is,  who  sends  defiance 
To  Israel's  hardy  chieftains  \ 

Mner.  Stranger  youth ! 

So  kively  and  so  mild  is  thy  demeanor, 
So  gentle  and  so  patient ;  such  the  air 
Of  candour  and  <n  courage  which  adorns 
Thy  blooming  features,  thou  hast  won  my 

kwre: 
AndlwmteUthee. 
David.  Mighty  Abner,  thanks ! 

Mner.  Thrice,  and  no  more,  he  sounds, 
hia daily  rule! 
Thiainan  of  war,  this  champion  of  Philistia, 
It  of  the  sons  of  Aiutk's  eiant*race  : 
Go6ath  is  his  name.     His  fearful  stature, 
UopuvleU'd  in  ^sra^^  measures  more 


Than  twice  three  cubits.    On  his  tow*riiig; 

head 
A  helm  of  bumish'd  brass  the  giant  wears. 
So  pond'rous,  it  would  crush  the  stoutest 

man 
In  all  dur  hosts.  A  coat  of  mailed  armour 
Guards  hih  cap.xious  trunk!  compar'd  with 

which, 
The  amplest  oak  that  spreads  his  rugged 

urms 
In  Bashan's  groves,  were  small.    About  his 

neck 
A  shining  corslet  hangs.  On  his  vast  thigh 
The  plaited  cuii-as,  firmly  jointed,  stands. 
Biit  who  shall  tell  the  wonders  of  his  spear. 
And  hope  to  i2;ain  belief !  Of  massive  iron 
Its  ten»per*d  fi-ame ,  not  less  than  the  broad 

beam 
To  which  the  busv  weaver  han^s  his  loom  : 
Not  to  be  wielded  by  a  mortal  hand. 
Save  by  his  own.    An  armour  bearer  walks  . 
Before  this  mighty  champion,  in  his  hand 
Bearing  the  giant's  shield.     Thrice  ev*ry 

morn 
His  herald  sounds  the  trumpet  of  defiance  ! 
Off 'ring  at  once  to  end  the  long-drawn  war 
In  single  combat  'gaiji^t  that  hardy  foe 
Who  dares  encounter  him. 

David.  Say,  mighty  Abner, 

What  are  the  haughty  terms  of  his  defiance.* 
Abner.    Proudly  he  stalks  around  th'  ex- 

tremest  bf>unds 
Of  Elah's  vale.  His  herald  sounds  the  note 
Of  offerM  battle.  Then  the  furious  giant. 
With  such  a  voice  as  from  the  troubleid  sky 
In  vollied  thunder  breaks,  thus  sends  his 

challenge : 
*  Why  do  you  set  your  battle  in  array. 
Ye  men  of  Israel?    Wherefore  waste  the 

lives 
Of  needless  thousands?  Why  protract  a  war 
Which  may  at  once  be  ended  ?  Are  not  you 
Servants  to  Saul  your  king  ?  ami  am  not  I 
With  triumph  let  me  speak  it,  a  Philistine? 
Choose  o«it  a  man  from  all  your  armed  hosts. 
Of  courage  most  approv'd,  and  1  will  meet 

him ; 
His  single  arm  to  mine,    Th*  event  of  this 
Shall  fix  the  fate  of  Israel  and  Philistia. 
If  victory  favour  him,  then  will  we  live 
Your  tributary  slaves ;  but  if  my  arm 
Be  crown'd  with  conquest,  you  shall  then 

live  ours. 
Give  me  a  man,  if  your  effeminate  bands 
A  man  can  boast.  Your  armies  I  defy !' 
David.    What  shall  be  done  to  him  who 

shall  sulxlue 
This  vile  idolater  ? 
^     Abner,  He  shall  receive 

1^uch  ample  bounties,  such  profuse  rewards. 
As  might  inflame  the  ola,   or  warm  the 

coward. 
Were  not  the  odds  so  desperate. 
David,  Say,  what  are  they  ? 

Abner.  I'he  royal  SjiuI  has  promised  that 

bold  hero 
Who  should  encounter  and  subdue  Goliath, 
All  dignity  and  favour;  that  his  house 
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Shall  be  Ret  fi*ee  from  tribute,  and  ennobled 
With  the  first  honours  Israel  has  to  give. 
As  for  the  gallant  conqueror  himself, 
No  less  a  recorapence  than  the  fair  princess, 
Our  monarch's  peerless  daughter. 

David,  Beauteous  Michael ! 

It  is  indeed  a  boon  which  kings  might  strive 

for. 
And  has  none  answer'd  yet  this  bold  de- 
fiance ? 
What !  all  this  goodly  host  of  Israelites  ! 
God's  own  peculiar  people  !  all  afraid, 
T*  assert  God's  injur'd  honour  and  their 

own  ? 
Where  is  the  king,  who,  in  his  early  youth 
Wrought  deeds  of  fiame !    Where  princely 

Jonathan  ? 
Not  so  the  gallant  youth  Philistia  fear'd 
At  Bozez  and  at  Seneh  ;*  when  the  earth 
Shook  from  her  deep  foundations  to  behold 
The  wond'rous  carnage  of  his  single  hand 
On  the  uncircumcis'd.  When  he  exclaim 'd. 
With  glorious  confidence — *  Shall  numbers 

awe  me  ? 
God  will  protect  his  own  :  with  him  to  save 
It  boots  ni>t,  friends,  ly  many  or  by  few.' 
This  was  an  hero  !  Why  does  he  delay 
To  meet  this  boaster  ?  For  thy  courtesy. 
Thrice  noble  Abner,  I  am  bound  to  thank 

thee! 
Wculdst  thou  complete  thy  gen'rous offices? 
I  dare  not  ask  it. 

Abner,  Speak  thy  wishes  freely  : 

My  soul  inclines  to  serve  thee. 
^  David,  I'hen,  O  Abner, 

Conduct  me  to  the  king  !  There  is  a  cause 
Will  justify  this  boldness  ! 
Mliab,  Braggard,  hold  ! 

Abner,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word ;  and  will, 

with  speed. 
Conduct  thee  to  my  royal  master's  presence. 
In  yonder  tent  the  anxious  monarcn  waits 
Th'  event  of  this  day's  challenge. 
David,  Noble  Abner, 

Accept  my  thanks.  Now  to  thy  private  ear, 
If  so  thy  grace  permit  1  will  unfi)ld 
Mv  secret  soul,  and  ease  my  lab'ring  breast. 
Which  pants  with  high  deagns,  and  b^ts 

for  glory. 


PART  m. 

Scenc^SauN  tent, 

Saul,  Why  was  I  made  a  king  ?  what  I 

have  gain'd 
In  envy'd  greatness  and  uneasy  pow'r, 
IVe  lost  in  peace  of  mind,  in  virtue  lost ! 
Why  did  deceitful  transports  fire  my  soul 
When  Samuel  plac'd   upon  my  "youthful 

brow 
The  crown  of  Israel?  I  had  known  content. 
Nay  happiness,  if  happiness  unmix'd 
To  mortal  man  were  known,  had  1  still  liv'd 
Among  the  huifible  tents  of  Benjamin. 

*  1  Samuel,  sir. 


A  shepherd's  occupation  was  my  joy, 

And  every  guiltless  day  was  crown'd  with 

peace. 
But  now,  a  sullen  cloud  forever  hangs 
O'er  the  faint  sunshine  of  m^  brightebt  hours, 
Dark'ningthe  golden  promise  of  the  mom. 
I  ne'er  shall  taste  the  dear  domestic  joys 
My  meanest  subjects  know.    True,  1  have 

sons,  [man. 

Whose  virtues  would  have  charm'd  aprivate 
And  drawn  down  blessings  on  their  humble 

sii*e.     , 
I  love  their  virtues  too  ;  but  'tis  a  love 
Which  jealousy  has  poison'd.  Jonathan 
Is  all  a  father's  fondness  could  conceive 
( )f  amiable  and  good — Of  that  no  more  ! 
He  is  too  popular ;  the  people  doat 
Upon  th*  ingenuous  graces  of  his  youtli. 
Curs'd  popularity  !  which  makes  a  father 
Detest  the  merit  of  a  son  he  lov^. 
How  did  their  fond  idolatry,  perforce. 
Rescue  his  sentenc'd  life,  when  doom'd  by 

lot 
To  perish  at  Beth-aven,*  for  the  breach 
Of  strict  injunction,  that  of  all  my  bands. 
Not  one  that  day  should  taste  of  food  and 

live! 
My  subjects  clamour  at  this  tedious  war, 
Yet  of  my  numerous  arm'd  chiefs  not  one 
Has  courage  to  engage  this  man  of  Gath. 
O  for  a  champion  bold  enough  to  face 
This  giant-boaster,  whose  repeated  tl\pcats 
Strike  through  my  inmost  soul !  There  was 

a  time — 
Of  that  no  more  !  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
Should  valiant  Jonathan  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, [^fi*me, 
'TwouUl  but  increase  his  influence,  raise  his 
And  make  the  crown  sit  lightly  on  my  brow.. 
Ill  could  my  wounded  spirit  brook  the  voice 
Of  harsh  comparison  'twixt  sire  and  son. 

SAUL,   ABNER. 

Abner,  What  meditation  holds  thee  thus 

engag'd, 
O  king !  and  keeps  thine  active  spirit  bound; 
When  busy  war  for  other  cares  demands 
Than  ruminating  thought  and  pale  despair? 
Saui,  Abner,  draw  near.  My  weary  soul 

sinks  down 
Beneath  the  heavy  pressure  of  misfortune. 
C )  for  that  spirit  which  inflam'd  my  breast 
With  sudden  fervour,  when,  among  the  seers 
And  holy  sages  my  prophetic  voice 
Was  heard  attentive,   and  th'  astonish 'd 

throng, 
Wond'ring,   exclaim'd, — *Is  Saul   among 

the  prophets  ?' 
Where's  that  bold  arm  which  quell'd  th' 

Amalekite, 
And  nobly  spar'd  fierce  Agag  and  his  flocks? 
'Tis  past!  the  light  of  Israel  now  is  quench 'd; 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  my  sun  of  glory  sets  ! 
Rise  Moab,  Edom,  angiy  Amnwn  rise  ! 
Come  Gaza,  Ashdodcome!  let  Ekron  boast, 
And  Askelon  rejoice,  for  Saul  is— nothing. 
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Mner,  I  bring  thee  news,  O  king ! 
SauL  My  valiant  uncle  \ 

What  can  avail  thy  news  ?  A  soul  opprcssM 
Refuses  ^1  to  hear  the  charmer's  voice, 
H'lwe'cr  enticingly  he  charm.  What  news 
Can  soothe  my  sickly  soul,  while  Gath's  fell 

giant 
Rq>eats  each  morning  to  my  frighten'd  hosts 
His  daring  challenge,  none  accepting  it  ? 
Abncr.  It  is  accepted. 
SauL  Ha  !  EEy  whom  ?  how  ?  when  ? 

What  prince,  what  geu'ral,  what  illustrious 

hero. 
What  vet'ran  chief,  what  warrior  of  renown, 
Will  dare  to  meet  the  haughty  foe's  defi- 
ance .' 
Speak,    my  brave  gen'ral!  noble  Abner, 
speak  ! 
jfbner,  Ko  j/rince,  no  wanior,  no  illustri- 
ous chief. 
No  vet'ran  hei-o  dares  accept  the  challenge; 
But  what  will  move  thy  wonder ,mighty  king, 
One  train'd  to  peaceful  deeds,  and  new  to 

arms, 
A  simple  shepherd  swain  ! 

SauL  O  mockery  ! 

No  more  of  this  li^ht  tale,  it  suits  but  ill 
Thy  bearded  gravity  :  or  rather  tell  it 
To  credulous  age,  or  weak  believing  wo- 
men; 
They  love  whate'er  is  marvellous,  and  doat 
On  deeds  prodigious  and  incredible, 
Wfliich  sober  .sense  rejects.  I  laugh  to  think 
Of  thy  extravagance.  A  shepherd's  boy 
Eficoanter  him  whom  nations  dread  to  meet! 
Abner,  Is  valour,  tlien,  peculiar  to  high 
birth  ? 
If  Heav'n  had  so  decreed,  know,  scomlul 

king. 
That  Saul  the  Renjamite  had  never  reign'd. 
No  ! — Glory  darts  her  soul-pervading  ray 
On  thrones  and  cottages,  regardless  still 
Of  all  the  artificial,  nice  distmctions 
Yarn  human  customs  make. 
Satdl,  Where  is  this  youth  .> 

Abnrr.  Without  thy  tent  he  waits.    Such 
humble  sweetness, 
Fh^d  with  the  secret  conscience  of  desert ; 
Such  manly  bearing,   tempered  with  such 

softness. 
And  so  adom'd  with  cv'ry  outward  charm 
Of  graceful  form  and  feature,  saw  I  nqver, 
Saui,  Bring  me  the  youth. 
Abner,  He  waits  thy  royal  pleasure* 

{Exit  Abner, 
SauL  What  must  I  think.^  Abner  himself 
is  brave. 
And  skiird  in  human  kind:  nor  does  he  judge 
So  lightly,  to  be  caught  by  specious  words 
And  Fraud's  smooth  artifice,  were  there  not 

marks 
Of  worth  intrinsic.  But  behold  he  comes ! 
The  youth  too  with  him !  Justly  did  he  praise 
The  candour  which  adorns  his  open  brow. 

Re-enter  Abner  and  David, 

DoT^id.  Hail  mighty  king  I 

Abnrr.      BehoUl  tby  pioffcrM  champion  I 


SauL  Art  thou  the  youth  whose  high  hc- 
•   roic  zeal 
Aspires  to  meet  the  ^ant  son  of  Anak  ^ 
David,  If  so  the  kmg  pernnt 
SauL  Impossible ! 

Why,   what  experience  has  thy  youth  of 

arms? 
Where,  stripling,  didst  thou  learn  the  trade 

of  war  ? 
Beneath  what  hoary  vet'ran  hast  Mowserv'd? 
What  feats  hast  thou  achiev'd,  what  daring 
deeds  ?  [ging  hosts, 

Wliat  well-rang'd  phalanx,  say,  what  char- 
What  hard  campaigns,  what  sieges  hast 

thou  seen  ? 
Hast  thou  e'er  scal'd  the  city's  rampii  'd 

wall. 
Or  hurl'd  the  missile  dart,  or  learn 'd  to  poise 
The  warrior's  deathful  spear  ?    The  use  of 

targe. 
Of  helm,  and  buckler,  is  to  thee  unknown. 
David.  Arms  I  have  seldom  seen.  I  little 
know  [clang. 

Of  war's  proud  discipline.    The  trumpet's 
The  shock  of  charging  hosts,  the  rampir'd 
wall,  [spear, 

Th'  embattled  phalanx,  and  the  warrior's 
The  use  of  targe  and  helm  to  me  is  new. 
My  zeal  for  God,  my  patriot  love  of  Israel, 
My  revei-ence   for  my  king,    behold  my 
claims ! 
SauL  But  gentle  youth !  thou  hast  no  fame 
in  arms 
Renown,  with  her  shrill  clarion,  never  bore 
Thy  honour'd  name  to  many  a  land  remote; 
From  the  fair  regions  where  Euphrates 

laves 
Assvria's  boi*ders  to  the  distant  Nile. 
Daxfid.  True,  mighty  king  !  I  am  indeed 
alike  [known ; 

Unbless'd  by  Fortune  and  to*  Fame  un- 
A  lowly  shepherd-swain  of  Judab's  tribe  : 
But  greatness  ever  springs  from  low  begin- 
nings, [stream 
That  very  Nile  thou  mention'st,whose  bn  ad 
Bears  finiitfiilness  and  health  through  many 

a  clime, 
From  an  unknown,  penurious,  scanty  souitc 
Took  its  first  rise.    The  forest  oak,  which 

shades 
The  sultry  ti-oops  in  many  a  toilsome  nmrch 
Once  an  unheeded  acorn  lay.  O  king ! 
Who  ne'er  begins  can  never  aught  achieve 
Of  glorious.     Thou  thyself  wast  once  un- 
known. 
Till  fair  occasion  brought  thy  worth  to  light. 
Far  higher  views  inspire  my  youthful  heart 
Than  human  pr^sc :  I  seek  to  vindicate 
Th'  insulted  honour  of  the  God  I  serve. 
Abner.  'Tis  nobly  said. 
SauL  I  love  thy  spirit,  youth ! 

But  dare  not  trust  thy  inexpenenc'd  ai-m 
Against  a  giant's  might.  The  sight  of  l)loo<l. 
Though  brave  thou  feel'st  when  peril  is  not 

Will  pale  thy  ardent  cheek. 

David,  Not  so,  O  king ! 

This  youihful  arm  liasbeeiWmhni^dJn  blood 
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Thr.'jgh  yet  no  blood  of  man  has  ever  stain'd 

it. 
Thy  servant's  occupation  is  a  shepherd. 
With  jealous  care  I  watch'd  my  father's 

flock: 
A  bnndled  lion  and  a  funous  bear 
Forth  from  the  thicket  i-ush'd  upon  the  fold, 
Sciz'd  a  young  lamb,  and  tore  their  bleating 

spoil. 
Urg'dby  compassion  for  my  helpless  charge, 
I  felt  a  new-born  vigour  nerve  n^y  arm  ; 
And,  eager,  on  the  teaming  monsters  rush'd. 
.The  famish 'd  lion  by  his  grisly  beard, 
Enrag'd,  1  caught,  and  smote  him  to  the 

ground. 
The  panting  monster  struggling  in  my  gripe. 
Shook  terribly  his  bristling  mane,  and  lash'cl 
His  own  gaunt,   goary  sides ;  fiercely  he 

groanVl  [eyes, 

His  gnashing  teeth,  and  roll'd  his  starting 
Bloodshot  with  agony  ;  then  with  a  g^roam, 
I'liat  wak'd  the  echoes  of  the  mountain, 

died. 
Nor  did  his  grim  associate  *scape  my  arm; 
Tliy  servant  slew  the  lion  and  the  bear; 
I  kiird  them  both,  and  bore  their  shaggy 

spoils 
In  triumph  home :  and  shall  I  fear  to  meet 
Th'  uncircumcis'd  Philistint  ?  No:  that  God 
Who  sav'd  me  from  the  bear's  destructive 

fang 
'And  hungry  lion's  jaw,  will  not  he  save  me 
Fn^m  this  idolater  ^  %, 

Saul.  He  will,  he  will  ! 

Go,  noble  youth!  be  valiant  and  be  bless'd ! 
The  God  tnou  serv'st  will  shield  thee  in  the 

fight,  [strength. 

And  nerve  thy  arm  with  more  than  mortal 

Abner.  So  the  bold  Nazante*  a  lion  slew: 

An  earnest  of  his  victories  o'er  Philistia ! 

Saul,  Go,  Abner ;  see  the  youth  be  well 

equipp'd  [grace  him 

With  shield  and  spear.     Be  it  thy  care  to 
With  all  the  fit  accoutrements  of  war. 
The  choicest  mail  firom  my  rich  armory 

take. 
And  gird  upon  his  thigh  my  own  try'd  sword 
Of  nol>lcst  temper'd  steel. 
Abner.  I  shall  obey. 

David,    Pardon,  O  king !   the  coat  of 

plaited  mail 
These  limbs^ave  never  known ;  it  would 

not  shield, 
•Twould  but  encumber  one  who  never  felt 
The  weight  of  armour. 

Saul.  Take  thy  wish,  my  son  ! 

Thy  sword  then,  and  the  God  of  Jacob 

guard  thee ! 


PAR  r  IV. 

Scene-'^Another  fiart  of  the  camfi, 
David  {kneeling,) 

FiTF.RNAL  Justice  !  in  whose  awhil  scale 
Tli'  event  of  battle  hangs !  Eternal  Truth ! 
*  Samion.    Sec  Judges,  cbap.  sir. 


W  hose  beams  illumines  all !  Eternal  Mercy ! 
If,  by  thy  attributes  I  may,  unblam'd» 
Address  thee ;  Lord  of  glory  !  hear  me  now: 

0  teach  these  hands  to  war,  these  arms  to 

fight  ! 

Thou  e\  er  present  help  in  time  of  need ! 

Let  thy  broad  mercy,  as  a  shield,  defend. 

And  let  thine  everlasting  arms  support  me ! 

Strong  in  thy  strength,  in  thy  protection 
safe 

Then,  though  the  heathen  rage,  I  shall  not 
fear. 

Jehovah,  be  my  buckler!  Mighty  Lord ! 

Thou  who  bast  deign'd  by  humble  instru- 
ments 

To  manifest  the  wonders  of  thy  mi^ht. 

Be  present  with  me  now  !  *  Tis  thine  own 
cause !  v 

Thy  wisdom  sees  events,  thy  goodness  plans 

Schemes  baffling  our  coiu:eption— ana,  'tis 
still 

Omnipotence  which  executes  the  deed 

Of  high  design,  though  by  a  feeble  aitn ! 

1  ftel  a  secret  impulse  drive  me  on  ; 

And  my  soul  springs  impatient  for  the  fight! 
'  Tis  not  the  heated  spints,  or  warm  bloSi 
Of  sanguine  youth  with  which  my  bosom 

burns ; 
And,  though  I  thirst  to  meet  th'  msulting 

foe. 
And  pant  for  gloiy.  Vis  not,  witness  Heav'n ! 
*Tis  not  the  sinful  lust  of  fading  fiime. 
The  perishable  praise  of  mortal  man  ; 
His  praise  I  covet,  whose  applause  is  Life. 

DAVID,   ELIAB,   ISRAELITES. 

Eliab.  What  do  I  hear?   thou  truant! 

thou  hast  dar'd 
E'en  to  the  awful  presence  of  the  king^ 
Bear  thy  presumption ! 

David,  He  who  fears  the  Lord 

Shall  boldly  stand  before  the  &ce  of  kings, 
And  shall  not  be  asham'd. 

Eliab,  But  what  wild  dream 

Has  urc'd  thee  to  this  deed  of  desp'rate 

rashness? 
Thou  mean'st,  so  I  have  learn'd,  to  meet 

Goliath, 
His  single  arm  to  thine. 

Davidx  'Tis  what  I  purpose, 

Ev'n  on  this  spot    Each  moment  I  expect 
His  wish'd  approach.    . 

£liab.        Go  home ;  return,  for  shame ! 
Nor  madly  draw  destruction  on  thy  head. 
Thy  doating  &ther,  when  thy  shepherd's 

coat, 
Drench'd  in  thy  blood,  is  brought  hiiD»  uHll 

lament. 
And  rend  his  fiirrow'd  cheek  and  sQver 

hair. 
As  if  some  mighty  loss  had  touch'd  bis  age; 
And  monm,  ev'n  as  the  partial  patriarch 

moum'd 
When  Joseph's  bloody  garment  he  reorfv'd 
From  his  less  dear,  nor  less  desen^ing,  sons: 
But  whence  that  glitt'ring  ornament  which 

hangs 
Useless  upon  thy  thij 
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Ikruid,  lis  the  king's  gift. 

Bat  thoa  art  right ;  it  suits  not  me,  my  bre- 

'   thcr!  ^ 

Nor  sword  I  mean  to  use,  nor  spear  to  poise, 
Lest  men  should  say  I  put  my  trust  in  arms, 
h'ot  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

EUab,  Then  thou  indeed 

Art  bent  to  seek  thy  death  ? 

DavUL  '  And  what  is  death  ? 

Is  it  so  terrible  to  die,  my  brother } 
Or  grant  it  terrible,  is.  it  for  that 
Tbe  less  inevitable  ?  Jf,  indeed 
We  could  by  stratagem  elude  the  blow. 
When  some  high  duty  calls  us  forth  to  die, 
And  thus  for  ever  shun  it,  and  escape 
The  universal  lot, — then  fond  self-love. 
Then  cautious  Priidence,  boldly  might  pro- 
duce 
Tbdr  fine-spun  -argument%  their  leam'd 

harangues. 
Their  cobwe^  arts,  their  phrase  sophistical. 
Their  subtle  doubts,  and  all  the  specious 

trick 
Of  selfish  cunning  lab'ring  for  its  end. 
Bat  since,  howeer  protracted,  death  will 

come. 
Why  fondly  study,  with  ingenious  pains. 
To  put  it  oft !    To  breathe  a  little  longer 
Is  to  defer  our  fate;  but  not  to  shun  it 
Small  gain !  which  Wisdom  with  indiff'rent 

eye 
Beholds.     Why  wish  to  drink  the  bitter 

dregs 
Of  lifers  exhausted  chalice,  whose  last  run- 

nmgs, 
Ev'n  at  the  best,  are  vapid  !  Why  not  die 
(If  Heav'n  so  will)  in  manhood's  op'uing 

bioofn. 
When  all  the  flush  of  life  is  gay  about  us ; 
When  s{)rightly  youth,  with  many  a  new- 
bom  joy, 
Soiicits  every  sense  !  So  may  we  then 
PresenA  sacrifice,  unmeet  indeed, 
fAh,  how  unmeet !)  but  less  unworthy  far. 
Than  the  wcM-ld's  leavings ;  than  a  worn  out 

heart. 
By  vice  enfeebled,  and  by  vain  desires 
Sunk  and  exhausted ! 

E&ab,  HarkJ  I  hear  a  sound 

Of  multitades  approaching ! 

David.  Tis  the  giant ! 

I  see  him  not,  but  hear  his  measured  pace. 
£liad.  Look,  where  his  ponderous  shield 

is  borne  before  him  ! 
David.  Like  a  broad  moon  its  ample  disk 
portends. 
But  soft ! — what  unknown  prodigy  appears? 
A  moving  mountain  cas'd  in  polish'd  brass ! 
£liad  (jetting  behind  DavitL)  How's  this? 
Thoa  dost  not  tremble,     i'hy  firm  joints 
Betray  no  fear ;  xXky  accents  are  not  broken; 
Thy  cheek  retains  its  red ;  thine  eye  its  lus- 
tre. 
He  comes  more  near !   Dost  thou  not  fear 
him  how  ? 
David,  No 

The  vast  colossal  statue  nor  inspires 
Renect  nor  fear.  Mere  magnitude  of  form. 
Vol.  I.  13 


Without  proportkin'd  intellect  and  valonr, 
Strikes  not  my  soul  with  rev'rence  or  with 
awe. 
Eliab,  Near,  and  more  near  he  comes!  I 
hold  it  rash  , 

To  stay  so  near  him,  and  expose  a  life 
Which  may,  hereafter  serve  the  stote. 

Farewell  lExit, 

[Goliath  advancet,  clad  in  comfilete  ar- 
mour.  One  bearing  his  shield  firecedcM 
him.  The  opfitmng  armies  are  Been  at  a 
distance^  drawn  ufi  on  each  aide  of  the 
valley.  Goliath  begins  to  sfieak  before 
he  tomes  on.  David  stands  in  the  same 
filace^  with  an  air  of  indifference,  J 

Goliath,  Where  is  this  mighty  man  of 

war,  Who  dares 
Accept  the  challenge  of  Philistia's  chief  ? 
What  victor  king,  what  gen'i-al  drench'd  hi 

blood. 
Claims  this  high  privilege  ?   What  are  his 

rights  ? 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster 

bring 
To  prove  his  clium  ?   What  cities  Udd  in  - 

ashes  ? 
What  ruin'd  provinces  ?  What  slaughtered 

realms  ? 
What  heads  of  heroes,  and  what  hearts  of 

kings. 
In  battle  kill'd,  or  at  his  altars  slain. 
Has  he  to  boast  ?  Is  his  bright  armory 
Thick  set  with  spears,   and  swords,  and 

coats  of  mail 
Of  vanauish'd  nations,  by  his  single  arm 
Subdu'a  ?  Where  is  the  moital  man  so  bold. 
So  much  a  wretch,  so  out  of  love  with  life, 
To  dare  the  weight  of  this  uplitled  spear. 
Which  never  tell  innoxious  ?  Yet  I  swear, 
I  grudge  thejglory  to  tliis  parting  soul 
To  felt  by  this  right  hand.    Twill  sweeten 

deaui. 
To  know  he  had  the  honour  to  contend 
With  the  dread  son  of  Anak.    Latest  time 
From  blank  oblivion  shall  retrieve  his  name 
Who  dar'd  to  perish  in  unequal  fight 
With  Gath's. triumphant  champion.  Come, 

advance. 
Philistia's  gods  to  Israel's.    Sound,  my  he- 
rald- 
Sound  for  the  battle  strait 

^Herald  sounds  the  trumfiet, 
David.  Behold  thy  foe ! 

Goliath,  I  see  him  not. 
David,  Behold  him  here ! 

Goliath,  Sa^,  where ! 

Direct  my  sight.    I  do  not  war  with  boys. 
David.  I  stand  prepared :  thy  single  arm 

to  mine. 
Goliath.  Why  this  is  mockery,  minion ! 

it  may  chance 
To  cost  thee  dear.    Sport  not  wi*h^things 

above  thee !  * 
But  tell  me  who  of  all  this  num'rous  host 
Expects  his  death  from  me  ?   Which  ib  the 

man  ^  i 
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Whom  Israel  sends  to  inc;et  my  bold  defi- 
ance ? 
David,  Th'  election  of  my  sov 'reign  fells 

on  me. 
Goliath,  On  thee!  On  thee!  By  Dagon, 

'tis  too  much ! 
Thou  curled  minion !  thou  a  nation's  cham- 
pion! 
T would  move  my  mirth  at  any  other  time; 
But  trifling's  out  of  tune»   lJegone»   light 

boy! 
And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

David,  I  do  defy  thee, 

Thou  foul  idolator !  Hast  thou  not  scom'd 
The  armies  of  the  living  God  I  serve  ? 
Bv  me  he  will  avenge  upon  thy  head  , 
Tny  nation's  sins  and  ttiine.    Arm'd  with 

his  name. 
Unshrinking,  I  dare  meet  the  stoutest  foe 
That  ever  bath'd  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 
Goliath,  (iromcally)  Indeed!  'tis  wond- 

*rous  well, 
Now,  by  my  gods, 
The  stripling  plays  the  orator !  Vain  boy ! 
Keep  close  to  that  same  bloodless  war  of 

words. 
And  thou  shalt  sdll  be  safe.  Tongue-valiant 

warrior! 
Where  is  thy  sylvan  crook,  with  garlands 

hung. 
Of  idle  field  flowers  ?  whtre  thy  wanton 

harp. 
Thou  dainty  finger'd  hero  ?  better  strijce 
Its  notes  lascivious,  or  the  lulling  lute 
Touch  sofUy,  than  prov(^e  the  trumpet's 

rage. 
I  will  not  stain  the  honour  of  my  spear 
With  thv  inglorious  blood.    Shall  that  fair 

cheek 

Be  scar*d  with  wounds  unseemly  ?  Rather  go 
And  hold  fond  dalliance  wita  the  Syrian 

'   m^ds ; 
To  wanton  measures  dance,  and  let  them 

braid 
The  bright  luxuriance  of  thy  golden  hair ; 
They,  for  their  lost  Adonis,  may  mistake 
Thy  dainty  form. 

David,      Peace,  thou  unhallow'd  railer! 
O  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  let  the  sound 
Reach  Askelon,  how  once  your  slaughtered 

lords 
By  mighty  Samson*  found  one  common 

grave  : 
When  his  broad  shoulder  the  firm  pillars 

heav'd. 
And  to  its  base  the  tott'ring  fabric  «liook. 
Goliath.  Insulting  boy  I  perhaps  thou  hast 

not  hcaitl 
The  infamy  of  that  glorious  day. 
When  your  weak  host  at  Eben-ezcrf  pitch'd 
Thtir  quick-abandon'd  tent  ?   Then  when 

your  ark. 
Your  talisman,  your  charm,  your  boasted 

pledge 
Of  safety  and  success,  was  tamely  lost ! 


And  yet  not  tamely,  since  by  me  *twa8  won. 
When  with  this  good  right  arm  1  thinn'd 

your  ranks. 
And  bravely  crush'd,  beneath  a  single  blow 
The  chosen  guaixiiaus  of  this  vaunted  shrine, 
Hophni*  and  Phiueas.   The  fam*d  ark  itself 
I  bore  to  Ashdod. 

David,  I  i-eraember  too, 

^'.nce  thou  provok*st  th*  unwelcome  truth, 

how  all 
Your  blushing  priests  beheld  their  idol's 

shame  ; 
When  prostrate  Daeon  fell  before  the  ark. 
And  your  frail  god  was  shiver'd.     Then 

Philistia, 
Idolatrous  Philistia,  flew  for  succour 
To  Israel's  help,  and  all  her  smitten  nobles 
Confess'd  the  Lord   Mtas  God;  .and  the 

bless'd  ark. 
Gladly,  with  reverential  awe  restor'd, 
Goliath,   By  Ashdod's  fane  thou   ly'st 

Now  will  I  meet  thee, 
Thou  insect  warrior,  since  thou  dar*st  mc 

thus! 
Already  I  behold  thy  mangled  \\t9i»f 
Dissever'd  each  from  each,  ere  ttiig  to  feed 
The  fierce  blood-snuffing  vulture.     Mark 

me  well. 
Around  my  spear  111   twist  thy  shining 

locks. 
And  toss  in  air  thy  head  all  gash'd  with 

woUnds, 
Thy  lip  yet  quiv'ring  with  the  dire  convul- 
sion 
Of  recent  death ! — Art  thou  not  terrify 'd  ? 
David,  No : 

True  courage  is  not  mov'd  by  breath  of 

woi-ds : 
While  rash  bravery  of  boiling  blood. 
Impetuous,  knows  no  sctded  pinnciple. 
A  fev'rish  tide,  it  has  jts  ebbs  and  fifows. 
As  spirits  raise  or  fall,  as  wine  inflames. 
Or   circumstances    change  :    but*  inborn 

Courage, 
The  gen'ix)us  child  of  Fortitude  and  Faith, 
Holds  its  firm  empire  in  the  constant  soul; 
And  like  the  steadfast  pole-star,  never  once 
From  the  same  fix'd  and  faiihfol  pcMnt  de- 
clines. 
Goliath,  The  curses  of  Philistia's  gods  be 

on  thee! 
This  fine-di*awn'speech  is  meant  to  lengUien 

out  • 

That  little  iife  thy  words  pretend  to  scorn. 
David.  Ha  !  say'st  thou  so  ?    Come  on 

then.     Mark  us  well. 
Thou  com'st  to  me  with  sword,  and  q>ear, 

and  shield ; 
In  the  dread  name  of  Israel's  God  I  come ; 
The  living  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  thou  de- 

fy'st! 
Yet  though  no  shield  I  bring,  no  arms  except 
These  five  smooth  stones  I  gathcr'd  from 

the  brook, 

*  Conimentafuri  say,  that  ClialiU-c  potRphrue  makes 
Guliatii  boaai  that  he  bad  kil  til  U«>i>lmi  und  PlunnM, 
and  taken  Uie  ark  pnsoutrr. 
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With  such  a  simple  sling  as  shepherd's  use — 
Yet  all  e3qx)S*d  aefenceless  as  I  am. 
The  God  I  serve  shall  give  thee  up  a  prey 
To  my  victorious  arm,    This  4av  I  mean 
To  make  th'  uncircumcised  tribes  confess 
Thiere  is  a  God  in  Israel.    I  will  gi\>e  thee, 
&)ite  of  thy  vaunted  strength  and  giant  bulk, 
Toj^ut  the  carrion  kites.    Nor  thee  alone ; 
The  mangled  carcases  of  your  thick  hosts 
Shall  ^read  the  plains  of  Elah,  tillPhilisda, 
Through  aU  her  trembling  tents  and  flying 

bands. 
Shall  own  that  Judah's  God  is  God  indeed  ! 
~I  dare  thee  to  the  triaL 

Goiiath,  Follow  me — 

1b  this  good  spear  1  trust 

David,  I  trust  in  Heaven  !     • 

The  God  of  battle  stimulates  my  arm ,         ,* 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardour  not  its  own. 


PART  V. 

ScenC'-^The  tent  ofSauU 

Saul  (rmng  from  his  couch,  ^  Oh  !  that 
1  knew  the  Dlack  and  midnight  arts 
Of  wizard  sorcery  !  that  I  could  call 
The  stumb'ring  spirit  from  the  shades  of 

hell! 
Or,  like  Chaldean  sc^es,  could  foreknow 
Th'  event  of  thhigs  unacted !  I  might  then 
Anticipate  my  fortime.     How  I'm  fall'n  ! 
The  s^rt  of  vain  chimeras,  the  weak  slave 
Of  fear  and  fancy ;  coveting  to  know 
The  arts  obscene,  which  foul  diviners  use. 
Thick  Blood  and  moping  Melancholy  lead 
To  baleful  Superstition— that  fell  fiend. 
Whose   withering  charms   blast  the  fair 

bloom  of  Virtue. 
Why  did  my  wounded  pride  with  scorn  re- 
ject [told  me  ? 
The  wholesome  •truths  which  holy  Samuel 
Why  drive  him  fix)m  my  presence?   he 

might  now 
Raise  my  sunk  soul,  and  my  benighted  mind 
Eoliehten'd  with  religion's  cheermg  ray. 
He  dar'd  to  menace  me  with  loss  of  empire; 
And  I,  for  that  bold  honesty,  dismiss'd  nim. 
•Another  shall  possess  thy  throne,'  he  cry'd; 
•A  stranger  !'  lliis  unwelcome  prophecy 
Has  lin'd  ray  crown  and  strew'd  my  couch 

with  thorns. 
Each  r^  of  op'ning  merit  I  discern 
In  frieoQ  or  foe,  distracts  my  troubled  soul. 
Lest  he  should  prove  my  rival    But  this 

mom, 
Ev*n  my  young  champion,  lovely   as  he 

looked 
io  blooming  valour,  struck  me  to  the  soul 
With  Jealousy's  barb'd  dart,    O  Jealousy  ! 
Thou  ugliest  nend  of  hell !  thy  deadlv  venom 
Preys  on  my  vitals,  turns  the  healtuful  hue 
Of  my  fresh  cheek  to  haggard  sallowness. 
And  drinks  my  spirit  up. 

[AJlourUh  of  trumfiets,  shoutings  ^c. 
What  sounds  are  those  ? 
The  combat  is  decided.    Hark  !  again 


Those  shouts  proclaim  it !  Now,  O  God  of 

Jacob,  "  [Saul 

If  yet  thou  hast  not  quite  withdrawn  fit)m 
Thy  light  and  favour,  prosper  me  this  once! 
But  Abner  comes !  I  dread  to  hear  his  tale  ! 
Fair  hope,  with  smiling  face  but  ling'ring 

foot. 
Has  long  decdv'd  me. 

Mner.  King  of  Israel,  hml ! 

Now  thou  art  king  mdeed.    The  youth  has 

conquer'd  : 
Goliath's  dead, 

Saul,  Oh  speak  thy  tale  again. 

Lest  my  fond  ears  deceive  me ! 

Jibner,  Thy  young  champion 

Has  slain  the  ^ant 

Saul.  Then  God  is  gracious  still,    . 

h\  spite  of  mv  offences  !  But  eood  Abner  ! 
How  was  it  ?  Tell  me  alL    where  is  my 

champion  ? 
Quick  let  me  press  him  to  my  grateful  heart, 
And  pay  bnn  a  king's  thanks.  And  yet,  who 

knows,  [foe ! 

This  forward  friend  may  prove  an  active 
No  more  of  that.   Tell  me  the  whole,  brave 

Abner  I  [hero ! 

And  paint  the  glorious  acts  of  my  young 

Abner,  Full  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  he 

stood! 
I'h*  opposing  armies  rang'd  on  either  ade 
In  proud  array.   The  haughty  giant  stalk'd 
Stately  across  the  valley.    Next  the  youth 
With  modest  confidence  advanc'd.    Nor 

pomp. 
Nor  gay  parade,  norvmartial  ornament, 
His  graceful  form  adorn'd.    Goliath  strait. 
With  solemn  state  began  the  busy  work 
Of  dreadful  preparation.    In  one  place 
His  closely  iointed  mail  an  op'ning  left 
For  air,  and  only  one :  the  watchtul  yoiith 
Mark'd  that  tlie  beaver  of  his  helm  was  up. 
Meanwhile  the  giant  such  a  blow  devis'd 
As  would  have  crush'd  him.  This  the  youth 

perceiv'd. 
And  from  his  well-directed  sling  quick 

huri'd, 
With  dext'rous  aim,  a  stone,  which  sunk, 

deep  lodg'd. 
In  the  capacious  forehead  of  the  foe. 
Then  with  a  cry,  as  loud  and  tennble 
As  Lybian  lions  roaring  for  their  young„ 
Quite  stunn'd,^e  fimous  giant  stagger'd, 

•  reel'd. 
And  fell:  the  mighty  mass  of  man  fell  prone. 
With  its  own  weight  his  shatter'd  bulk  was 

bruis'd.  f 

His  clattering  arms  rung  dreadfully  through 

the  field, 
And  the  firm  basis  of  the  solid  earth 
Shook.    Chok'd  with  blood  and  dust,  h< 

curs'd  his  gods,  [youth 

And  died  blaspheming !  Str^t  the  victor 
Drew  from  his  sheath  the  giant's  pond'rous 

sword, 
And  fixim  th'  enormous  trunk  the  goary    ■ 

head 
Furious  m  death  he  sevcr'd.    The  grim  vi- 
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Look'd  threat'nmg  still,  and  itill  frown'd 
horribly.  fqueror ! 

SauL  O  glorious  deed !  O  valiant  con- 
Abner,  The  youth  so  calm  appeared,  so 
nobly  firm,  ^ 

So  cool,  yet  so  intrepid,  that  these  eyes 
Ne'er  saw  such  temp'rate  valour  so  chas- 
tised 
By  modesty. 

SauL        Thou  dwell'st  iipon  his  praise 
With  needless  circumstance.    'Twas  nobly 

done ; 
But  others  too  have  fought ! 
Abner,  None,  none  so  bravely. 

Saitl  What  followed  next  ? 
Abner,  The  shouting  Israelites 

On  the  Philisdans  rush'd,  and  still  pursue 
Their  routed  remnants.    In  dismay,  their 

bands 
Disordered  fly,  while  shouts  of  loud  acclaim 
Pursue  their  brave  deliverer.      Lo,   he 

comes! 
Bearine  the  giant's  head  and  shining  sword. 
His  wol-eam'd  trophies. 

SAUL,  ABNER,  DAVID. 

[David  bearing'  Goliath's  head  and 
iword.  HekneekandlayabothafSAVL's 
feet. 

SauL  Welcome  to  my  heart. 

My  glorious  champion  !  My  deliverer  wel- 
come ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  swelline  gratitude 
Of  my  full  heart !  or  give  thee  the  high 

prsdse 
Thy  gallant  deeds  deserve  ! 

David,  O  mightv  king[ !       « 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  praise  wnen  giv'n  by 
those  [they  give. 

Whose  own  high  merit  clums  the  praise 
But  let  not  this  one  prosperous  event. 
By  heav'n  directed^  be  ascrib'd  to  me ; 
I  might  have  fought  with  equal  skill  and 

courage. 

And  not  have  gain'd  this  conquest ;  then  had 

shame  [me : 

Harsh  obloquy,  and  foul  disgrace,  befallen 

But  prosp'rous  fortune  gains  the  praise  of 

valour.  Tl>erior ! 

SauL  I  like  not  this.    In  every  thing  su- 

,  He  soars  above  me  (aside.  J— Modest  youth 

thou'rt  right.  [praise 

And  fortune,  as  thou  say'st,  deserves  the 

We  give  to  hilman  valour. 

David.  Rather  say 

The  God  of  Hosts  deserves  it 

SauL  Tell  me  youth, 

What  is  thy  name,  and  what  thy  father's 
house  ?  Jsire : 

David. 'My  name  is  David ;  Jesse  is  my 
An  humble  Biethle'mite  of  Judah's  tribe. 
SauL  David,  the  son  of  Jesse  !  Sure  that 
name  '^ 

Has  been  familiar  to  me.  Nay  thy  voice 
Thy  form  and  features,  I  remember  too, 
Though  funt  and  indisUnctlv. 

Abner.  In  this  hero 

Behold  thy  sweet  mu^cian;  he  whose  harp 


Expell'd  the  melancholy  fiend,  whose  pow'r 
Enslav'd  thy  spirit 

Saul,  This  the  modest  youth. 

Whom  for  his  skill  and  virtues  I  preferred 
To  bear  my  armour  ? 

David,  I  am  he,  O  king  *. 

SauL  Why  this  concealment?  tell  me» 


valiant  David 


[now  i 


Why  didst  thou  hide  thy  birth  and  name  Ull 
David,  O  king!  I  would  not  aught  from 
favour  claim. 
Or  on  remember'd  services  presume ; 
But  on  the  strength  of  my  own  actions  stand 
Ungrac*d  and  unsupported. 

Abner,  Well  he  merits 

The  honours  which  await  him.    Why,  O 

king. 
Dost  thou  delay  to  bless  his  doubting  heart 
With  his  well-eam'd  rewards !  Thy  lov^y 

daughter. 
By  right  of  conquest  his  ! 
Saul,  (to  David,  J  True :  thou  hast  won 
her.  "    [past 

§he  shall  be  thine.    Yes,  a  kine's  word  is 
David.  O  boundless  blessing!  What  shall 
she  be  mine. 
For  whom  contending  moiiarchs  might  re- 
nounce 
Their  slighted  crowns! 
{^Sounds  of  musical  instrununtM  heard  at  a 
distance,  ^houtingondeinging,  A  grand 
firoceaaion,  Chorue qf  Hebrew  women,'] 
SauL        How 's  this !  what  sounds  of  joy 
Salute  my  ears  !  What  means  this  needless 

potnp ! 
This  merry  sound  of  tabret  and  of  harp  ! 
What  means  these  idle  instruments  of  tri- 
umph ? 
These  women,  who  in  fair  procesaon  move. 
Making  sweet  melody  ? 

Abner.  To  pay  due  honout 

To  David  are  they  come. 

Saul,  (aside.)  A  rival's  praise 

Is  discord  to  my  ear!  They  mignt  have 

spar'd 
lliis  idle  pageantry ;  it  wounds  my  soul ! 
[Martial  symphony :  after  which,  chorus  of 
women  sing. 
I. 
Prepare  !  your  festal  rites  prepare! 
Let  your  triumphs  rend  the  air  1 
Idol  gods  shall  reig^  no  more :     < 
We  the  livine  Lord  adore ! 
Let  heathen  hosts  on  human  helps  repose. 
Since  Israel's  God  has  routed  Israel's  foes. 
IL 
Let  remotest  nations  know . 
Proud  Goliath's  overthrow. 
Fall'n  Philistia,  is  thy  trust, 
Dagon  mingles  with  the  dust ! 
Who  fears  the  Loi-d  of  Glory,  need  not  fear 
The  brazen  armour  or  the  lifted  spear. 

in. 

See,  the  routed  squadron  fly ! 
Hark  the  clamours  rend  the  sky  ! 
Blood  and  carnage  stain  the  field ! 
See,  the  vanquisn'd  nations  yield  ! 
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Disnuiy  and  terror  fill  the  frightened  land, 
WhOe  conqu'ring  David  routs  the  trembling 


IV. 

Lo!  upon  the  tented  field 
Royal  Saul  has  thousands  kill'd  ! 


I<o !  upon  th'  ensanguih'd  plain 
DavJd  has  ten  thousand  slain ! 
Let  mighty  Saul  his  vanquished  thousands 

-  tell, 
While  tenfold  triumphs  David's  victories 
swell. 


BELSHAZZAR: 

A  SACRED  DRAMA, 


How  irt  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  LucifcFi  son  of  the  morninn^ !  How  art  thou  cut  down 
to  the  froiind,  who  didst  weaken  the  nations ! — Isaiah. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Balshazzar,  king  of  Babylon. 
NiTocRis,  the  queen  mother. 
Courtieis,  Astrologers,  Parasites. 


Daniel,  the  Jewish  Prophet. 
Captive  Jews,  &c.  &c. 


Scene — Babylon.     Thne^Mght. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Daniel. 


PART  J. 
8cent^~Mar  the/ialace  of  Babylon. 

DANIEL  AND  CAPTIVE  JEWS. 

Dan.  Parent  of  Life  and  Light !  Sole 

Source  oi  Good  !  [time, 

Whose  tender  mercies  through  the  tide  of 

h  long  successive  order,  have  sustain'd, 

And  sav*d  the  sons  of  Israel!  Thou,  whose 

power 
Ddiver'd  righteous  Nonh  from  the  flood, 
The  whelming  flood,  the  grave  of  human 

kind! 
Oh  Thou,  whose  guardian  care  and  out- 
■tch'dhand 

I  young  Isaac  from  the  lifted  aiin, 
J  at  thy  bidding,  to  devote  a  son, 
ily  son,  doom 'd  by  his  sire  to  die : 
avme  faith,  by  such  obedience  prov'd ! 
^.fest  obedience,  hallow'd  thus  by  faith !) 
Tljao,  who  in  mercy  sav*dst  the  chosen  race 
In  the  wild  desert,  and  did*st  there  sustain 

!  them 
Bf  wonder-working  love,  though  they  re- 
belled 
And  murmur'd  at  the  miracles  that  sav'd 

them! 
0  hear  thy  servant  Daniel !  hear  and  help ! 
Thoo,  whose  almighty   power  did  after 
1    raise 

Sgccesave  leaders  to  defend  our  race  ; 
Who  sentest  valiant  Joshua  to  the  field. 
The  Deople's  champion,  to  the  conqu'ring 

Where  the  revolving  planet  of  the  night, 
Sonended  in  her  radiant  round,  was  stay'd; 
And  the  bright  sun  arrested  in  his  course. 
Stupendously  stood  still ! 


CHORUS  or  JEWS. 

I. 

What  ailM  thee,  that  thou  stood'st  still, 
O  sun  I  nor  did  thy  flaming  orb  decline ! 
And  thou,  O  moon  !  in  Ajalon's  low  vale. 
Why  didht  thou   long  before  thy  period 
shine } 

IL 
Was  it  at  Joshua's  dread  command. 
The  leader  of  the  Israelitish  band  f 
Yes — at  a  mortal  bidding  both  stood  still; 
Twas  Joshua's  word,  but  'twas  Jehoval\'s 
will. 

ni. 

Wluit  all-controlling  hand  had  force 
To  st(^  eternal  Nature's  constant  course  ^ 
The  wandering  moon  to  one  fix'd  spot  con- 
fine. 
But  His  whose  fiat  gave  them  first  to  shine  } 

Dan.  O  Thou!  who,  when  thy  discon- 
tented host, 
Tir'd  of  Jehovah's  rule,  desir'd  a  king. 
In  anger  gav'st  them  ^ul ;  and  then  again 
Did'st  wrest  the  regal  sceptre  from  his  hand 
To  give  it  David— David,  best  belOv'd ! 
Illustrious  David !  poet,  prophet,  king ; 
Thou  who  did'st  suffer  Solomon  the  wise 
To  build  a  glorious  Temple  to  thy  name, — 
O  hear  thy  servants,  and  forgive  us  too  ! 
If  by  severe  necessity  compell'd. 
We  worship  here — we  have  no  temple 

now :  *** 

Altar  or  sanctuary,  none  is  left- 

CHORUS  OF  JEWS. 

O  JuDAH '  let  thy  captive  sons  def^lore 
Thy  far-fam'd  temple  *s  now  no  more  ! 
Fall'n  is  thy  sacred  fane,  thy  glory  gone ! 
Fairn  is  thy  temple,  Solorn'on]^ 
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Ne'er  did  Barbaric  kings  behold, 
Witli  all  their  shming  gems,  their  bumish*d 
gold, 

A  fane  so  perfect,  bright,  and  fair  : 
For  God  himself  was  wont  t*  mhabit  there. 

Between  the  cherubim  his  glory  stood, 
Wliile  the  high-priest  alone  the  dazzling 

splendour  view'd. 
How  fondly  did  the  Tyrian  artist  strive 

His  name  to  latest  time  should  live  ! 
Such  wealth  the  stranger  wonder'd  to  be- 
hold : 
Gold  were  the  tablets,  and  the  vases  gold* 

Of  cedar  such  an  ample  store, . 
Exhausted  Lebanon  could  yield  no  more. 
Bending  before  the  Ruler  of  the  sky. 

Well  might  the  royal  founder  cry, 
FiU'd  with  an  holy  dread,  a  rev'rend  fear. 
Will  God  in  very  deed  inhabit  here  ? 

The  heaven  of  heavens  beneath  his  feet. 
Is  for  the  bright  inhabitant  unmeet : 

Archangels  pi*ostrate  wait   his  high 
commands. 
And  will  he  deign  to  dwell  in  temples  made 
with  hands  ? 
Dan,  Yes,  Thou  art  ever  present,  Pow'r 

Supreme, 
Not  circumserib'd  byi-timie,  nor  fix'd  to 

space, 
Confin*d  to  altars,  nor  to  ten^ples  bound. 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedoom,  or  in  chains, 
In  dungeons  or  on  thrones,  the  faithful  find 

thee  ! 
E'en  in  the  burning  caldron  thou  wast  near 
To  Shadrach  and  thelioly  bi-otherhood : 
The  unhurt  martyr's  bless'd  Thee  in  the 

flai^es ; 
They  sought,  and  found  Thee ;  call'd,  and 

Thou  wast  there. 
First  Jew.  How  changed  our  state !  Ju- 

dah,  thy  glorj^'s  fall'n  ! 
Thy  joys  for  hard  captivity  exchang'd  : 
And  thy  sad  sons  breathe  the  polluted  air 
Of  Babylon,  where  deities  obscene 
Insult  the  living  God ;  and  to  his  servants, 
The  priests  of  wretched  idols  made  with 

hands. 
Show  contumelious  scorn. 
Dan.    s  'Tis  heaven's  high  wllL 

Second  Jew,    If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusa- 
lem ! 
If  I  not  fondly  cherish  thy  lov*d  image, 
E'en  in  the  giddy  hour  of  thoughtless  mirth.; 
If  I  not  rather  view  thy  prostrate  w^Us 
Than  haughty  Babylon's  imperial  tow'rs — 
Then  may  my  tongue  refuse  to  frame  the 

strains 
Of  sweetest  harmony,  my  rude  right-hand 
Forget,  with  sounds  symphonious,  to  accord 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  son  to  Sion*s  song. 
Ihvt  Jew.  Q&on  Euphrates'  ever  verdant 

banks 
Where  drooping  willowa  form  a  moumftil 

shade  [give, 

With  all  the  pride  which  prosp'rous  fortunes 
^  And  all  th'  unfeeling  mirth  of  happy  men, 
Th'  insulting  Babylonian's  ask  a  song ; 
Such  songs  as  erst  in  better  days,  were  sung 


By  Korah's  sons,  or  heav'n-taught  Asaph 

set  [heart* 

To  loftiest  measures ;  then  our  bursting 
Feel  all  their  woes  afi-esh  ;  the  gallmg  chain 
Of  bondage  crushes  then  the  fi^ee-bom  soul 
With  wringing  anguish  j  from  the  trembling 

lip 
Th'  uniinish'd  cadence  fells;  and  the  big 

tear,  [soul. 

While  it  relieves  betrays  the  wo-fraugbt 
For  who  can  view   Euphrates'   pleasant 

stream. 
Its  drooping  willows,  and  its  verdant  banksi 
And  not  to  wounded  memory  recall 
The  piny  groves  of  fel-tile  Palestine, 
I'he  vales  of  Solyma^  and  Jordan's  stream  ! 
Dan,   Firm  raith  and  deep  submission  to 

high  heaven 
Will  teach  us  to  endure  without  a  murmur, 
What  seems  so  hard.  Think  what  the  holv 

host  [sostatn'c^ 

Of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  prophets  have 
In  the  bleist  cause  of  truth  !  And  shall  not 

we, 

0  men  of  Judah!  dare  what  these  have  dar'd 
And  boldly  pass  through  thejefining  fire 
Of  fierce  affliction  ?   Yes,  be  witness.  Hea- 
ven ! 

Old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  shrink  at  death, 
CoinQ  in  what  shape  it  may,  if  God  so  wiU, 
By  peril  to  confirm  and  prove  my  faith. 
Oh !  I  would  dare  yoB  den  of  hungry  lions. 
Rather  than  pause  to  fill  the  task  a^ign'd 
By  wisdom  Infinite.  Nor  think  I  boast. 
Not  in  myself,  but  in  thy  strength  I  trust. 
Spirit  of  God  ! 

F^raC  Jew.    Prophet,  thy  words  support. 
And  raise  our  sinking  souls. 

Dan,  Behold  yon  palace  ; 

There  proud  Belshazzar  keeps  his  wanton 
court ! 

1  knew  it  once  beneath  another  lord;  - 
His  grandare,*  who  subdu'd  Jehcnachin, 
And  hither  brought  sad  Judah's  captive 

tribes^;  [cious  relics 

And  with  them  brought  the  rich  and  pre- 
Of  our  fam'd  temple;  all  the  holy  treasure, 
The  golden  vases,  and  the  sacred  cups, 
Whicn  grac'd,  in  happier  times,  the  sanc^ 

tuary. 
Second  Jew,  May  He,  to  whose  blest  use 

they  were  devoted. 
Preserve   them  from  pollution ;  and  once 

more,  [pic ! 

In  his  own  gracious  time,  restore  the  tem- 

Dan,    I,  with  some  favour'd  youths  of 

Jewbh  race 
Was  lodg'd  in  the  king's  palace,  and  in- 
structed 
In  all  the  various  learning  of  the  East ; 
But  He,  on  whose  great  name  our  fathers 

call'd, 
Preserv'd  us  fi?om'the  perils  of  a  court, 
Wam'd  us  to  guard  our  youthful  appetites. 
And  still  with  noly  fortitude  reject 
The  pamp'ring^  viands  Luxury  presented ; 


•  Nebuchi 
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PeD  Luxoiy ;  more  perilous  to  yoath 
Thi^  storms  or  quicksands,   poverty  or 
/  chains  ^^ 

^ccond  Jew,  He  who  can  guard  'gainst  the 
low  baits  of  sense, 
W^  find  Temptation's  arrows  hurtless 

'   strike 
Against  th^  brazen  shield  of  Temperance. 
JFtr  "tis  th'  inferior  appetites  enthral 
Tbe  man,  and  quench  th'  immortal  light 

within  him ; 
The  senses  take  the  soul  an  easy  prey,   * 
ABd  sink  th'  Imprisoo'd  spirit  into  brute. 
Don,   Twke,*  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  did 
)  expound 
The  viaons  of  the  king^  his  soul  was  touch'd, 
And  twice  did  he  repent,  and  prostrate  fall 
'Befisrethe  God  of  Daniel :  yet  again, 
Pow'r,  flattery,^  and  prosperity,  undid  him. 
'  When  from  the  lofty  ramparts  of  his  [>alace 
He  view'd  the  splendors  of  the  royal  city. 
That  magazine  of  wealth,  which  proud  hu- 

phrates 
Watts  from  each  distant  comer  of  the  earth; 
When  he  beheld  the  adamantine  toVrs, 
The  brazen  gates,  the  bulwarks  of  his 

•  strength, 
Tbt  pendant  gardens,   Art's  stupendous 

work* 
The  wonder  of  thef  world  !  the  proud  Chal- 
dean, 
Mad  with  th'  intoxicating  fumes  which  rise 
When  uncoDtroird  ambition  eraspsatonce 
Oouunkn  absolute,  and  boundless  wealth, 
Forgpt  he  was  a  roan,  forgot  his  God  ! 
•  This  mighty  Babylon  is  mine,'  he  cry'd ; 
'My  wond'rous  pow*r,    my  godlike  arm 

achiev'd  it 
I  scorn  submission  ;  own  no  Deity 
Above  my  own.* — While  the  blasphemer 

SK)ke, 
The  wrath  of  Heav'n  inflicted  instant  ven- 
geance: 
ftmm'd  him  of  that  bright  reason  he  abus'd; 
Am  drore  him  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of 

men, 
A  naked,   wretched,    helpless,    senseless 

thin^; 
Companun  of  the  brutes,  his  equals  now. 
FintJew,   Nor  does  his  impious  grand- 
son, proud  Belshazzar, 
FaO  short  of  his  ofiences ;  na^r,  he  wants 
The  Tahant  -spirit  and  the  active  soul 
Of  his  progemtor ;  for  Pleasure's  slave, 
Thoni  bound  in  silken  chains^  and  only 

hlowery  fetters,  seeming  light  and  loose, 
biMresubdu'd  than  the  rash  casual  victim 
Of  anger  or  ambition ;  these  indeed 
Bom  with  a  fiercer  but  a  short-lived  fire ; 
While  Pleasure  with  a  constant  flame  con- 

Rimes. 
•    War  slays  her  thousands,  but  destructive 

Pleasure, 
Blore  Ml,  more  fatal,  her  ten  thousands 

slays : 


*  Dimk-l,  ttisp.  ik  aiiU  ir« 


The  young  luxurious  king  she  fondly  »woos 
In  ev'ry  shape  of  am'ixws  blandishment ; 
With  adulation  smooth  ensnares  his  soul ; 
With  love  betrays  him,  and  with  wine  in- 

'flames. 
She  strews  her  magic  poppies  o'er  his  couch 
And  with  delicious  opiates   charms  him 

down. 
In  ^tal  slumbers  bound  Though  Babylon 
Is  now  invested  by  the  warlike  troops 
Of  royal  Cyrus,  Persia's  valiant  prince ; 
Who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Median  kingj 
Darius,  fam'd  for  conquest,  now  prepares 
To  storm  the  city  :  nc^  the  impending  hor- 
rors 
Which  ever  wait  a  sicee  have  pow'r  to  wake 
To  thought  or  sense  tn*  intoxicated  king. 

Dan,  E'en  in  this  night  of  universal  dread,. 
A  mighty  army  threat'ning  at  the  gates ; 
This  very  night,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger. 
The  dissolute  Belshazzar  holds  a  feast 
Magnificently  impious,  meant  to  honour 
Belus,  the  fav'rite  Babylonish  idol. 
Lewd  parasites  compose  his  wanton  court. 
Whose  impious  flatt'ries  sooth  his  monstrous 

crimes : 
They  justify  his  vices,  and  extol 
His  boastful  phrase,  as  if  he  were  some  god: 
Whate*er  he  says,  they  say ;  what  he  com- 
mands. 
Implicitly  they  do ;  they  echo  back 
His  blasphemies  with  shouts  of  loud  acclaim; 
And  when  he  wounds  the  tortur'd  ear  of 

Virtue, 
They  cry  'All  hail !   Belshazzar  live  for 

ever  !* 
To-night  a  thousand  nobles  fill  his  hall. 
Princes,  and  all  the  dames  who  grace  the 

court; 
All  but  his  virtuous  mother,  sa^e  Nitocris  : 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  impious  king  her  son  ! 
She  never  mingles  in  the  midnight  fray, 
Nor  crowns  the  giiilty  banquet  with  her 

presence. 
The  royal  fiair  is  rich  in  ev'ry  virtue 
Which  can  adorn  the  queen  or  grace  the 

woman. 
But  for  the  wisdom  of  her  prudent  cpunsels 
This  wretched  empire  had  been  long  un- 
done. 
Not  fam'd  Semiramis,  Assyria's  pride. 
Could  boast  ^  brighter  mind  or  firmer  soul ; 
Beneath  the  gentle  reign  of  Merodach,* 
Her  royal  lord,  our  nation  tasted  peace. 
Our  captive  monarch,  sad  Jehoiachui, 
Grown  gray  in  a  close  prison's  horrid  gloom. 
He  freed  from  bondage ;  brought  the  hoary 

king 
To  taste  once  more  the    long-forgotten 

sweets '  . 
Of  liberty  and  light,  sustain'd  his  age, 
Pour'd  in  his  wounds  the  lenient  oalm  of 

kindness. 
And  blest  his  setting  hour  of  life  with  peace. 
[Sound  oftrumfieta  is  heard  at  a  distance. 
First  Jcv),  That  sound  proclaims  the  ban- 
quet is  begun. 


'  3  Kiiijs,  cbnp.  sxij 
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Second  Jev>,  Hark!  the  licentious  aproar 

grows  more  loud. 
The  vaulted  roof  resounds  with  shouts  of 

mirth. 
And  the  firm  palace  shakes !    Retire  my 

friends; 
This  madness  is  not  meet  for  sober  ears. 
If  any  of  our  race  were  found  so  near, 
»T  would  but  expose  us  to  the  rude  attack 
Of  ribaldry  obscene  and  impious  jests 
•  From  these  mad  souM^Belial, moi*e  inflam'd 
To  deeds  of  riot  by  tne  wanton  feast. 
DaTu  Here  partjici^en !  but  when  again 

to  meet        *    '  i 

Who  knows  save  heaven  ?  |  Yet,  O  my 

friends!  I  feel 
An  impulse  more  than  human  stir  my  ttreadt. 
Wrapt 4n  prophetic  vision,*  I  behold 
Things  hia  as  yet  from  nTortal  sight  I  see 
I'he  dart  of  vengeance  tremble  in  the  air, 
Ere  long  to  pierce  the  impious  kmg.     E'en 

now  ' 

The  desolating  angel  stalks  abroad,     . 
And  brandishes  aloft  the  two-edg*d  sword 
Of  retribution  keen ;  he  soon  will  strike. 
And  Babylon  shall  weep  j*  Sion  wept. 
Pass  but  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  see  ,  " 
This  queen  of  cities  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
This  haughty  mistress  of  the  kneeling  world, 
How  shall  she  sit  dishonoui^'d  in  the  dust. 
In  tamish*d  pomp  and  solitary  wo ! 
How  shall  she  shroud  her  glories  in  the  dark. 
And  in  opprobrious  silence  hide  her  head  ! 
Lament,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Chaldea  I 
For  thou  shalt  faU !  imperial  queen,  shalt 
,     fall ! 
No  more  Sidonian  robes  shall  grace  thy 

limbs. 
To^urple  earments  sackcloth  shall  succeed; 
And  sordid  dust  and  ashes  shall  supply 
The  od'rous  nard  and  cassia.    Thou,  who 

said'st 
I  AM,  and  there  is  none  beside  me :  thou, 
E*en  thou,  imperial  Babylon,  shalt  fall ! 
Thy  glory  quite  eclipsM!    The  pleasant 

sound 
Of  viol  and  of  harp  shall  chainn  no  more ; 
Nor  son^  of  Syrian  damsels  shall  be  heard. 
Responsive  to  the  lute's  luxurious  note ; 
But  the  loud  bittern's   cry,    the  raven's 

croak. 
The  bat's  fell  scream,  the  lonely  owl's  dull 

plaint, 
And  ev*ry  hideous  bird,  with  ominous  shriek. 
Shall  scare  affrighted  Silence  from    thy 

walls : 
While  Desolation,  snatching  from  the  hand 
Of  Time  the  scythe  of  ruin,  sits  aloft. 
Or  stalks  in  dreadful  m^esty  abroad. 
I  srt  th^*  exterminating  fiend  advance, 
F/en  now  I  see  her  glare  with  horrid  joy. 
See  towersimperial  mould'ring  at  her  touch; 
She  glances  on  the  broken  battlement. 
She  eyes  the  crumbling  column,*  and  enjoys 
Th^  work  of  ages  prostrate  in  the  dust — 

*  See  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,   chap,   xlvii.  and 
ether*. 


Then,  pointing  to  the  miac^iiefis  she  hat 

made,  /  x 

Exulting  cHes,  This  once  was  Babyloo  ! ) 


PART  11. 

Scene — the  court  of  Belahazzar^    The  king 
seated  on  a  magnificent  throne.   Princes, 
^  nobleh,  and  attendants.  Ladies  of  the  court, 
Alusic — jt  sufierb  banquets 

Isteour.        (rises  and  kneeh,)      Hail 

mighty  king ! 
2d  cour,         Belshazzar,  live  for  ever ! 
od  cour.    Sun  of  tlic  world,  and  light  oi 

kings,  all  hail ! 

4/A  cour»    With  lowly  rev'rence,  such  as 

best  becomes 

The  humblest  creatures  of  imperial  power. 

Behold  a  thousand  nobles  bend  before  thee! 

Princes  far  ^m'd,  and  dames  oi  high  de^ 

,    scent : 
Yet  all  this  pride  of  wealth,  this  boast  of 

beauty. 
Shrinks  into  nought  before  thine  awfiil  eye! 
And  lives  or  dies  as  the  king  frowns  or 
smiles ! 
BeL    This  is  such  homage  as  becomes 
your  love. 
And  suits  the  mighty  monarch  of  mankind. 
Sth,  cour.    The  bending  worid    should 
prostrate  thus  before  thee ; 
And  pay  not  only  praise  but  adoration ! 
Belshazzar  {rises  and  comes  fortuarcL) 
Let  dull  Philosophy  preach  self-denial ; 
Let  envious  Poverty  and  snarling  Ag^ 
Proudly  declaim  against  the  joys  they  know 

not 
Let  the  deluded  Jews  "who  fondly  hope 
Some  fancied  heaven  hereafter,  mortrfy. 
And  lose  the  actual  blessings  of  this  world 
To  purchase  others  which  may  never  come. 
Our  gods  may  promise  less,  but  give  us  more. 
Ill  could  my  ardent  spuit  be  content 
With  meagre  abstinence  and  hungry  hope. 
Let  those  misjudging  Israelites,  who  want 
The  nimble  spirits  and  the  active  soul. 
Call  their  blunt  feelings  virtue:  let  them 

drudge. 
In  regular  progression,  through  the  round 
Of  formal  duty  and  of  daily  toil ; 
And,  when  they  want  the  genius  to  be  happy, 
Believe  their  harsh  austerity  is  goodness. 
If  there  be  gods,  they  meant  we  should  en- 
joy; 
Whv  give  us  else  these  tastes  and  appetites.^ 
And  why  the  meaus  to  crown  them  with  in- 
dulgence ? 
To  burst  the  feeble  bonds  which  hold  the 

vulgar. 
Is  noble  daring. 

1st,  cour.  And  *is  therefore  worttiy 

The  high  imperial  spirit  of  Belshazzar. 
2d  cour.    Behold  a  banquet  wUich  the 

gods  mi^ht  share ! 
Bel,  To-night,  my  fiiends,  your  monarch 
shall  be  blest .    ^  t 
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With  cv'ryvarioas  joy;  to-night  is  ours ; 
Nor  shall  the  envious  gods,  who  view  our 

bliss 
And  acken  as  they  view,  to-night  disturb  us. 
Bring  all  the  richest  spices  of  the  east ; 
Tbc  od'rous  cassia  and  the  dropping  myrrh. 
The  lioui^  amber  and  the  fragmnt  gums, 
KobGuead  of  its  balms,  Belshazzar  bids. 
And  leave  th*  Arabian  groves  without  an 

odour. 
Bring  freshest  flow*rs,  exhaust  the  blooming 

spring. 
Twine  the  green  myrtle  with  the  short-liv'd 

rose; 
And  ever,  as  the  blushing  garland  fades. 
Well  learn  to  snatch  the  fugitive  delight. 
And  grasp  the  flying  joy  ere  it  escapes  us. 
Come — ^fill  the  sniihng  goblet  for  the  king;  , 
Belshazzar  will  not  let  a  moment  pass 
Unmark'd  by  some  enjoyment !    Ihe  full 

bowl 
Let  every  guest  partake  ! 

iCour tiers  kneel  and  drink, 
in  cour.  Here 's  to  the  king  ! 

Lixht  of  the  world,  and  glory  of  the  earth. 
Whose  word  is  fate ! 

Bei.  Yes;  weai-elikestgods 

When  we  have  pow*r,  and  use  it.    What  is 

wealth 
Bot  the  rich  means  to  gratify  desire  ? 
1  will  not  have  a  wisli,  a  hope,  a  thought, 
That  shall  not  know  fruition.    What  is  em- 
pire ? 
The  privilege  to  punish  and  enjoy : 
To  feel  our  pow'r  in  making  others  fear  it ; 
To  taste  Of  Pleasure's  cup  till  we  grow  gid- 
dy, [pire  ! 
And  think  ourselves  immortal  1  This  is  em- 
My  ancestors  scarce  tasted  of  its  joys : 
Shot  from  the  sprightly  world,  and  all  its 

charms, 
In  cumbrous  majesty,  in  sullen  state 
And  dull  unsocial  dignity  they  liv*d ; 
Far  from  the  aght  of  an  admiring  world, 
That  world,  whose  gaze  makes  half  the 

charms  of  greatness ; 
They  nothing  knew  of  enjpire  but  the  name, 
Or  saw  in  it  the  looks  of  ti*embling  slaves ; 
And  all  they  felt  of  royalty  was  care, 
ftit  1  will  see,  and  know  it  of  myself; 
Youth,  Wealth,  and  Greatness  court  me  to 

be  blest,  [force 

And  Pow'r  and  Pleasure  draw  with  equal 
And  sweet  attraction  :  both  1  will  embrace 
In  quick  succession ;  this  is  Pleasures  day ; 
Ambition  will  have  time  to  reign  hereafter; 
It  is  the  proper  appetite  of  age. 
The  lust  of  pow'r  shall  lord  it  uncontroll'd. 
When  all  the  generous  feelings  grow  obtuse, 
Aad  stem  Domiltion  holds,  with  rigid  hand. 
His  iron  rein,  and  sits  and  sways  alone. 
But  youth  is  Pleasure's  hour ! 

Uc  cour.  Perish  the  slave 

Who,  with  official  counsel  would  oppose 
The  king's  desire,  whose  slightest  wish  is 

law! 
BtL  Kow  strike  the  loud-ton'd  l3rre  and 

softer  lute ; 
Vol,  L  14 


Let  me  have  music,  with  the  nobler  aid 
Of  poesy.  Wliere  are  those  cunning  men 
Who  boast,  by  chosen  sounds,  and  measured 

sweetness,  ' 

To  set  the  busy  spirits  in  a  flame. 
And  cool  them  at  their  will .'  who  know  the 

art 
To  call  the  hidden  powers  of  numbers  forth. 
And  make  that  pliant  instrument,  the  mind. 
Yield  to  the  powerful  sympathy  of  sound. 
Obedient  to  the  master's  artful  hand  ^ 
Such  magic  is  in  song  !  Then  give  me  song; 
Yet  not'at  first  such  soul  dissolving  strains 
As  melt  the  softened  sense ;  but  such  bold 

measures 
As  may  inflame  ray  spirit  to  despise 
Th'  ambitious  Persian,  that  presumptuous 

boy, 
Who  rashly  dares  e'en  now  invest  our  city. 
And  menaces  th'  invincible  Belshazzar. 
[A  grand  concert  of  music,  after  which  an 
orfe.] 
In  vain  shall  Persian  tyrus  dare 
With  great  Belshazzar  wage  unequal  war : 

In  vain  Darius  shall  combine, 
Darius  leader  of  the  Median  line  ; 
While  fair  Euphrates'  stream  our  walls  pro- 
tects. 
And  great  Belshazzar's  self  our  fete  <Urects,^ 
War  and  famine  threat  in  vain. 
While  this  demi-god  shall  reign  ! 
Let   Persia's  prostrate   king  confess   his 

pow*r. 
And  Media's  monarch  dread  his  vengeful 
hour. 
On  Dura's*  ample  plain  behold 
Immortal  Belus,f  whom  the  nations  own; 
Sublime  he  stands  in  burnish 'd  ^)ld. 
And  richest  offerings  his    bnght    altars 
crown.  ' 

To-night  his  deity  we  here  adore. 
And  due  libations  speak  his  mighty  pow'r. 

\''et  Belus'  self  not  more  we  own 
Than  great  Belshazzar  on  Chaldea's  throne. 
Great  Belshazzar  like  a  God, 
Rules  the  nations  with  a  nod  ! 
To  great  Belshazzar  be  the  goblet  crown'd  ! 
Belshazzar's  name  the  echoing  roofs  re- 
bound ! 
Beiah.  Enough!  the  kindling  rapture  fires 
my  brain. 
And  my   heart  dances  to  the  flattering 

sounds. 
I  feel  myself  a  god  !  Why  nota  god  ! 

*  Daniel,  chap.  Hi. 

t  See  a  very  fine  deieription  of  the  temple  <^  thif 
idol. 

ThetowVing  fane 
Of  Bel,  Cbaidran  JoTe^turpasting  far 
That  Doric  temple,  which  the  Elean  rhiefi 
Bai»*d  lo  their  Ihunderer  from  the  ipoila  of  war, 
Or  that  lonie,  where  tli*  Epherian  bow  'd 
To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.    Kight  Mweis  ante, 
£aeh  above  each,  immraturable  height, 
A  monument  at  once  of  eastern  pridf, 
And  ilaTisli  superstition,  Sco. 
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What  were  the  deities  our  fathers  wor- 
shiped ?  [der  ? 

What  was  great  Nimrod  our  imperialToun- 

Wliat  gi-eater  Bel  us,  to  whose  pow'rdhnne 

We  raise  to-nigfit  the  banquet  and  the  song; 

But  youthful  heroes,  mortal,  like  myself. 

Who  by  their  daring  eam'd  divinity  ? 

They  were  but  men :  nay  some  were  less 
than  men,  [  Anubis, 

Though  now  rever*d  as  gods.    What  was 

Whom  Egypt's  sapient  sons  adore  ?  A  dog! 

And  shall  not  I,  young,  valiant,  and  a  king. 

Dare  more  ?  do  more  ?  exceed  the  boldest 
flights 

Of  my  progenitors  ? — ^Fill  me  more  wine. 

To  cherish  and  exalt  the  young  idea,  fhe 
drinks,  ) 

Ne'er  did  Olympian  Jupiter  himi^lf 

Quaff  such  immortal  draughts. 

\8t  cour.  What  could  that  Canaan, 

That  heaven  in  hope,  that  nothing  in  pos- 
session, 

ITiat  air-built  bliss  of  the  deluded  Jews, 

That  promis'd  land  of  milk  and  flowing  ho- 
ney; 

What  could  that  fancy 'd  Parridise  bestow 

To  match  these  generous  juices  ? 

Belsh,  Hold — enough  ! 

Thou  hast  rous'd  a  thought.    By  Heav'n,  I 
will  enjoy  it :  [ture 

A  glorious  thought!  which  will  exalt  to  rap- 

The  pleasure  of  the  banquet,  and  t>e8tow 

A  yet  untasted  relish  of  delight, 
lat  court.  What  means  the  king  ? 
BelaA,  The  Jews!  said'st  thou  the  Jews ! 
Ut  court,  I  spoke  of  that  undone,  that 
outcast  people. 

Those  tributary  creatures  of  thy  pow'r. 

The  captives  of  thy  will,  whose  very  breath 

Hangs  on  the  sovereign  pleasure   of  the 
king. 
Belsh,  When  that  abandoned  race  was 
hither  brought. 

Were  not  the  choicest  treasures  of  their 
temple, 

(Devoted  to  their  God,  and  held  most  pre- 
cious) 

Amon^  the  spoils  which  grac'd  Nebassar's* 
triumphs. 

And  lodg'd  in  Babylon  ? 
Ut  court,  O  king  !  they  were. 

2d  court.  The  Jews,  with  superstitious 
awe,  behold 

These  sacred  symbols  of  their  ancient  faith: 

Nor  has  captivity  abated  aught 

The  rev'rend  love  they  bear  these  holy  re- 
liques. 

Though  we  deride  their  law,  and  scorn  their 
persons. 

Yet  never  have  we  yet  to  human  use 

Devoted  these  rich  Vessels  set  apart 

To  sacred  puiposes. 
Belah.  1  joy  to  hear  it ! 

*  The  name  of  Ncbachatliiezzar  not  being  reducible 
to  Tene,  I  liave  adopted  thai  of  Nebanar,on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ingcniotu  and  learned  Author  of  (Judah 
ReMored.* 


Go— fetch  tliem  hither.    They  shall  grace 

oin-  banquet. 
Does  no  one  stir  ?  Belshazzar  disobey 'd  ? 
And  yet  you  live  ?    Whence  comes  this 

strange  reluctance  ? 
This  new-bom  rev'rence  for  the  helpless 

Jews  ?  [it  ? 

This  fear  to  injure  tliose  who  can't  reveiigc 
Send  to  the  sacred  treasury  in  haste. 
Let  all  be  hither  brought ; — who  answers 

dies,  [  They  ffo  out^ 

The  mantling  wine  a  higher  joy  will  yield, 
Pour'd  fix)m  the  precious  flaggons  which 

adom'd 
Their  iar-fam'd  temple,  now  in  ashes  laid. 
Oh !  'twill  exalt  the  pleasure  into  transport. 
To  gall  tliose  whining,  praying  Israelites ! 
I  laugh  to  think  what  wild  dismay  will  seize 

tnem  [made 

When  the^  shall  learn  the  use  that  has  beoi 
Of  all  their  holy  trumpery ! 

[  Tfie  vessels  are  brought  itu 
2d  court.  It  comes ; 

A  goodly  show !  how  bright  with  gt^d  aod 

gems ! 
Far  htter  for  a  youthfiil  monarch's  boalxl 
Than  the  cold  shrine  of  an  unheeding  Cvod« 
^  BeM,  Fill  me  that  massy  goblet  to  the 

brim.  [pect 

Now,  Abraham  !  let  thy  wretched  race  ex- 
The  fable  of  their  faith  to  be  fulfiU'd ; 
I'heir  second  temple,  and  their  promisM 

king  I 
Now  will  they  sec  Uie  god  they  vainly  serve 
Is  impotent  to  help ;  for  had  he  pow*r 
To  hear  and  grant  their  pray'r,  he  would 

prevent 
This  profanation. 

[jIs  the  king  is  going  to  drink,  thunder  is 
heard:  he  starts  from  the  throne,  shies  a 
hand,  which  writes  on  the  waU  these 

words,  MENE,MENE,  TEKEL,  UPHARSIN. 

He  lets  fall  the  goblet,  and  stamis  in  an  at- 
titude ofsfieecnless  horror.    All  start  and 
seem  terrified,'] 
Ist  court,  (after  a  longfiause)  Oh,  tran- 

scendant  horror! 
2d  court.  What  may  this  mean  ?  The 

king  is  greatly  movM  ! 
Zd  court.  Nor  is  it  strange— who  unap- 
pall'd  can  view  it  ? 
Those  sacred  cups !  I  doubt  weVe  gone  too 
far! 
\st  court.  Observe  the  fear-strock  king ! 
his  starting  eyes 
Roll  horriblv.  Thrice  he  essay'd  to  ^>eak» 
And  thrice  nis  tongue  refus'd. 
Belsh,  (in  a  low  trembling  voice,  J  Ye 
mystic  words  ! 
Thou  semblance  of  an  hand!  illusive  fbmis ! 
Ye  wild  fantastic  images,  what  arc  ye  ? 
Dread  shadows,  speak !  Explain  your  dark 

intent ! 
Ye  will  not  answer  me — Alas !  I  fee! 
I  am  a  mortal  now — My  failing  limbs 
Refuse  to  b,car  me  up.    I  am  no  g*xl ! 
Gods  do  not  tremble  thus — Support  mc. 
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These  loosen'd  joints,  these  knees  which 

.^mite  each  oiher, 
Betny  I'm  but  a  man — a  weak  one  too ! 
W  court.  In  truth,  'tis  passing  strange, 

and  full  of  horror ! 
Bel»/i,   Send  for  the  leam'd  magicians, 

every  sage 
Who  deals  in  wizard  spells  and  magic 

charms.  {^Some  ^otU, 

Ui  court.  How  feres  my  lord  the  king  ? 
Bels/u  Am  I  a  king  ? 

What  pow'r  have  I  ?  Ye  lymg  slaves,  I  am 

not 
Oh»  sool  distracting  sight !  but  is  it  i-eal  ? 
Perhaps  'tis  ianey  all,  or  the  wild  dream 
Of  mad  distemperature,  the  fiimes  of  wine ! 
m  knk  upon'nt  no  more ! — So— now  Tm 

weU! 
I  am  a  king  again,  and  know  not  fear. 
And  yet  ray  eyes  will  seek  that  fatal  spot. 
And  fondly  dwell  upon  the  sight  that  blasts 

them! 
Again,  'tis  there  !  it  is  not  fancy's  worit, 
1  see  it  still !  'tis  written  on  the  wall ! 
,  I  sec  the  writing,  but  the  viewless  writer. 
Who!  what  is  he !  Oh,  horror!  horror !  hor- 
ror! 
It  cannot  be  the  God  of  these  poor  Jews ; 
Fia*  what  is  He,  that  he  can  thus  afflict  ? 
2d  court.  Let  not  my  Lord  the  king  be 

thus  dismay 'd. 
3d  court.  Let  not  a  phantom,  an  illusive 

shade 
Dvtnrb  the  peace  of  him  who  rules  the 

world. 
BMi,  No  more,  ye  wretched  sycophants! 

no  more  I  fstrike, 

The  sweetest  note  which  flatt'ry  now  can 
Har^  and  discordant  grates  upon  my  souL 
Talk  not  of  pow'r  to  one  so  full  of  fear. 
So  weak,  so  impotent !  Look  on  that  wall ; 
If  dioa  wouldst  soothe  my  soul  explain  the 

writing, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  oracle,  my  God  I 

0  tell  me  whence  it  came,  and  what  h 

means. 
And  111  believe  I  am  again  a  king  I 
Fneods !  princes !  ease  my  troubled  breast, 

andaav 
What  do  the  mjstic  characters  portend  ? . 
Ut  court,  Tis  not  in  us,  O  kmg,  to  ease 

thy^irit; 
We  are  not  skiU'd  in  those  mysterious  arts 
Vrliich  wait  the  midnight  studies  of  the 

sige: 
But  crfthc  deep  divuiers  thou  shalt  learn. 
The  wise  astrologers,  the  sage  magicians. 
Who,  of  events  unborn,  take  secret  note. 
And  bold  deep  commerce  wiUi  the  unseen 

world. 

EnUr  aatrologers,  magicians,  l!fc,  Isfc, 

BciMh,  Approach,  ye  sages,  'tis  the  king 
commands.  \21iey  kneel, 

JttrologerB.  Hail,  m^hty  king  of  Ba- 
bytoo! 

Bern,  Nay,  rise : 

1  do  not  need  your  homage,  but  your  help ; 


The  world  may  worship,  you  must  counsel 

me. 
He  who  declares  the  secret  of  the  kin^. 
No  common  honours  shall  await  his  skill ; 
Our  empire  shall  be  tax'd  for  his  reward, 
And  he  himself  shall  name  the  gift  he  wishes, 
A  splendid  scarlet  ix)be  shall  grace  his 

limbs. 
His  neck  a  princely  chain  of  gold  adorn  : 
Meet  honours  for  such  wisdom :  He  shall 

rule 
The  third  in  rank  throughout  our  Babylon. 
2d  Jstr,  Such  recompence  becomes  Be\- 

shazzar's  bounty. 
Let  the  king  speak  the  secret  of  his  soul ; 
Which  heard,  his  humble  creatures  sh<dl 

unfold. 
Belsh,  {/loints  to  the  walL  )  Be't  so— look 

there — behold  those  characters  I  , 
Nay,  do  not  stait,   for  I  will  know  their 

meaning! 
Ha !  answer ;  speak,  or  instant  death  awaits 

you  ! 
What,  dumb  !   all  dumb !   where  is  your 

boasted  skill  ? 

[  They  confer  together. 

Keep  them  asunder — no  confederacy 

No  secret  plots  to  make  your  tales  agree. 
Speak,  slaves,  and  dare  to  let  me  know  the 

worst!  [They  kneel, 

Ut  jistr,  ( ),  let  the  king  forgive  his  faith- 
ful servants ! 
2d  Astr,  ( )  mitigate  our  threatened  doom 

of  death ; 
If  we  declare,  with  mingled  erief  and  shame, 
We  cannot  tell  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Nor  what  these  mystic  characters  portend! 
Bebh,  Ofi  with  their  heads!  Ye  shall  not 

live  an  hour !  • 

Curse  on  your  shallow  arts,  your  lying  sci- 
ence ! 
'Tis  thus  you   practice  on  the  credulous 

world, 
Who  think  you  wise  because  themselves 

are  weak  ! 
But,  miscreants,  ye  shall  die !  the  pow'r  to 

runish 
that  I  have  left  me  of  a  king. 
Ut  court.    Great  sire,  suspend  their  pu- 
nishment a  while 
Behold  Nitocris  comes,  thy  royal  mother ! 

Enter  queen. 
Queen,  O  mv  misguided  son  ! 

Weil  may'st  thou  wonaer  to  behold  me  here: 
For  1  have  ever  shunn'd  this  scene  of  riot. 
Where  wild  intemperance  and  dishonoured 

mirth 
Hold  festival  impure.  Yet,  ()  Belshazzar ! 
I  could  not  hear  the  wonders  which  befcl. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  workings  of  despair: 
For,  spite  of  all  the  anguish  dP  my  soul 
At  thy  offences,  I'm  thy  mother  still ! 
Against  the  solemn  purpose  I  had  fbrm'd 
Never  to  mix  in  this  unhallow'd  crowd. 
The  wondrous  story  of  the  mystic  writing, 
Of  strange  and  awful  import,   brings  me 
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If  hrip'ly  I  may  show  some  likely  means 
To  fathom  this  dark  mystery. 

BeL  Speak,  O  queen  !      * 

.  My  listening  soul  shall  hang  upon  thy  words, 
And  prompt  obedience  follow  them  ! 

Queen,  Then  hear  me. 

.  Among  the  captive  tribes  which  hither  came 
To  gi'ace  Nebassar's  triumph,  there  was 

brought 
A  youth  nam'd  Daniel,  fevour'd  by  high 

Heav'n 
With  pow'r  to  look  into  the  secret  page 
Of  dim  Futurity's  mysterious  volume. 
The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  him  j 
No  vision  so  obscure,  so  deeply  hid. 
No  sentence  so  perplex'd  but  he  can  solve  it: 
He  can  unfold  the  dark  decrees  of  fate,  ' 
Can  trace  each  crooked  labyrinth  of  thought 
Each  winding  maze  of  doubt,  and  make  it 

clear 
And  palpable  to  sense.    He  twice  explain'd 
The  monarch's  mystic  dreams.    The  holy 

seer 
Saw,  with  prophetic  spirit,  what  befel 
The  king  long  after.  For  his  wond*rous  skill 
He  was  rewarded,  honour'd,  and  caressed. 
And  with  the  rulers  of  Chaldea  rank'd  : 
Though  now,  alas!  thrown  by,  his  services 
Forgotten  or  neglected. 

EeL  Send  with  speed 

A  message  to  command  the  holy  man 
To  meet  us  on  the  instant. 

Mtocria,  I  already 

Have  sent  to  ask  his  presence  at  the  palace ; 
And  lo !  in  happy  season  see  he  comes. 

Enter  DuTiieL 

Bel.  Welcome,  thrice  venerable  sage  1 

ai 


Art  thou  that  Daniel  whom  my  great  fore- 
father 
Brought  hither  with  the  captive  tribes  of 
Judah ! 
DanieL  I  am,  O  'king  ! 
Bel.         I'hen,  pardon,  holy  prophet  j 
Nor  let  a  just  resentment  of  thy  wrongs. 
And  long  neglected  merit,  shut  thy  heart 
Against  a  king's  request,  a  suppliant  king  ! 
•    Vaniel,  The  God  I  worship  teaches  to 
forgive. 
BeL  Then  let  thy  words  bi-ing  comfort  to 
my  soul, 
I've  heard  the  spirit  of  the  gods  is  in  thee  ; 
That  thou  can'st  look  into  the  fates  of  men. 
With  prescience  more  than  human  ! 

DanieL  Hold,  O  king ! 

Wisdom  is  from  above ;  *tis  God's  own  gift  j 
I  of  myself  am  nothine ;  but  from  Him 
The  litUe  knowledge  I  possess,  I  hold : 
To  him  be  all  the  glory  ! 

BeL  Then,  O  Daniel! 

If  thou  indeed  dost  boast  that  wond'rous  gift. 
That  faculty  divine;  look  there,  ^d  tell 

me ! 
O  say,  what  mean  those  mystic  characters  ? 
Remove  this  load  of  tenx)r  from  my  soul. 
And  honours,  such  as  Idngs  can  g^e,  aw^t 
thee. 


Thou  shalt  be  great  beyond  tky  soul*s  am- 
bition, ♦ 
And  rich  above  thy  wildest  dream  of  wealth : 
Clad  in  the  scarlet  robe  our  nobles  wear. 
And  grac'd  with  princely  ensigns  thou  shalt 

stand 
Near  our  own  throne,  and  third  withm  our 

empire. 
DanieL  O  mighty  king,  thy  gifts  with  thee 

remain, 
And  let  thy  high  rewards  on  others  fall. 
The  princely  ensign,  nor  the  scariet  robe. 
Nor  yet  to  be  the  third  within  thy  realm. 
Can  touch  the  soul  of  Daniel.  Honour,  fame. 
All  that  the  world  calls  great,  thy  crown 

itself. 
Could  never  satisfjr  the  vast  ambition 
Of  an  immortal  spirit;  I  aspire 
Beyond  thy  pow'r  of  giving ;  my  high  hopes* 
Reach  also  to  a  crown— but  'tis  a  crown 
Unfading  and  eternal. 

\8t  cour,  Wond'rous  man  \ 

Our  priests  teach  no  such  notions. 

DanieL  Yet,  O  kine  ! 

Though  all  unmov'd  by  grandeur  or  by  gift, 
I  will  unfold  the  high  decree  of  Heaven, 
And  strait  declare  the  mysteiy. 
BeL  Speak,  O  prophet ! 

DanieL  Prepare  to  hear  what  kings  have 

seldom  heard ; 
Prepare  to  hear  what  courtiers  seldom  tell; 
Prepare  to  hear,  the  Truth.    The  mighty- 
God, 
Who  rules  the  screptres  and  the  hearts  of 

kings, 
Gave  thy  renown*d  forefather*  here  to 

reign. 
With  such  extent  of  empire,   weight  of 

pow'r. 
And  greatness  of  dominion,  the  wide  earth 
Trembled  beneath  the  terror  of  his  name. 
And  kingdoms  stood  or  fell  as  he  decreed. 
Oh !  dangerous  pinnacle  of  pow'r  supreme ! 
Who  can  stand  safe  upon  its  treach'rous  top. 
Behold  the  gazing  prostrate  world  below. 
Whom  depth  and  distance  into  pigmies 

shrink. 
And  not  gi-ow  giddy  ?  Babylon's  great  king 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  a  helpless  man, 
Subject  to  pain,   and  sin,  and  death,  like 

others  ! 
But  who  shall  fight  against  Omnipotence  ? 
Or  who  hath  harden'd  his  obdurate  heart 
Against  the  Majesty  of  Heav'n,  and  pros- 
pered ? 
The  God  he  had  insulted  was  avenjg'd ; 
From  empire,  from  the  joys  of  social  life. 
He  di"ove  him  forth ;  extinguish'd  reason's 

lamp; 
Quenched  that  bright  spark  of  deity  within ; 
CompeU'd  him  with  the  forest  brutes  to 

roam 
For  scanty  pasture;  and  the  mountain  dews 
Fell,  cold  and  wet,  on  his  defencelet^s  head, 
Till  he  confess'd,— -Let  men,  let  monarchs 

hear  ! 


•  Nebacbi 
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Till  he  coniess'dy  Pridk  was  not  made 

FOR  MAN  ! 

Mcotria,  O  awful  instance  of  divine  dis- 

piesure ! 
BeL  Pit)ceed  •  my  soul  is  wrapt  in  fix'd 

attentioQ  ! 
DanieL  O  king!   thy  grandsire  not  in 

Tain  had  annNd, 
It  from  his  error,  thou  hadst  learnt  the 

truth. 
The  story  of  his  fell  thou  oft  hast  heard. 
But  has  it  taught  thee  wisdom?  Thou  like 

liini,  [pride, 

Hast  been  elate  with  pow'r,  and  mad  with 
like  him,  thou  hast  defy'd  the  living  God. 
Nay,  to  bold  thoughts  hast  added  deeds 

more  bold. 
Thou  hast  outwrought  the  pattern  he  qe- 

queath'd  thee 
And  quite  outgone  example  ;  hast  profan'd 
With  impious  hand,  the  vessels  of  the  tem- 
ple: 
Those  vessels  sanctify 'd  to  holiest  use. 
Thou  hast  polluted  with  unhallow*d  Ups, 
And  made  the  instruments  of  foul  debauch. 
Thou  hast  ador'd  the  gods  of  wood  and 

stone, 
yae,  senseless  deities,  the  work  of  hands. 
Bat  HE,  THE  King  of  kings,  and  lord 

or  lords. 
Id  whom  exists  thy  life,  thy  soul,  thy 

breath. 
On  whom  thy  being  hangs,  thou  hast  deny 'd. 
IfT  cour.    (aside  to  the  others,)  With 

what  an  holy  boldness  he  reproves  him ! 
.  2dcour,  Such  is  the  fearless  confidence 

of  virtue  !  [tain 

And  such  the  righteous  courage  those  main- 
Who  plead  the  cause  of  truth.    The  small- 
est word 
He  utters  had  been  fieath  to  half  the  court 
BeL  Now  let  the  mystic  writing  be  ex- 

j>lain'd, 
Thnce  venerable  sage ! 

DanieL  O  mighty  king ! 

Hear  then  its  awful  import :  Heaven  has 

numbered 
Thy  days  of  royalty^  and  soon  will  end 

them,  '  [lance 

Our  God  has  weighed  thee  in  the  even  da- 
f^his  own  holy  law,  an^^nds  thee  wanting: 
And  last  thy  kingdom  shall  be  wrested  from 

thee;  [possess  it. 

And  know,  the  Mede  and  Persian  shall 

BeL    (starts  ufij   Prophet,  when  shall 

thi&be  } 
DanieL  In  God's  own  time ; 

Here  my  commission  ends ;  I  may  not  utter 
More  than  thou'st  heard ;  but  O !  remember 
_,    J^ing  !  [live! 

Thy  days  are  numbered  :  hear,  repent  and 
BeL  Say,  prophet,  what  can  penitence 

avail? 
1}  Heaven's  decrees  immutably  are  fix'd, 
Can  prav'rs  avert  our  fate  ^ 

DanieL         They  change  our  hearts, 
™d  thus  dispose  Omnipotence  to  mercy. 
Ttt  man  that  alters ;  God  is  stJH  the  same, 


,1 


Conditional  are  all  Heav'n's  covenants  : 
And  when  th*  uplifted  thunder  is  withheld, 
Tis  pray'r  that  deprecates  th*  impending 

bolt. 

Good  Hezekiah's*  days  were  numbered  too; 

But  penitence  and  faith  were  mighty  pleas: 

At  Mercy's  throne  they  never  plead  in  vain. 

[He  is  going. 

BeL  Stay,  prophet,  and  receive  thy  pi-o- 

mis'd  gift ; 
The  scarlet  robe  and  princely  chain  are 

thine : 
And  let  my  herald  publish  through  the  land 
That  Daniel  stands,  in  dignity  and  pow'r, 
The  third  in  Babylon.     These  just  rewards 
Thou  well  may'bt  claim,  though  sad  thy 

prophccv ! 
Queen,    lie  not  deceiv'd  my  son !  nor  let 

thy  soul 
Snatch  an  uncertain  moment's  treach'rous 

rest. 
On  the  dread  brink  of  that  tremendous  gulf 
Which  yawns  beneath  thee 

DanieL  O  unhappy  king 

Know  what  must  happen  once  ?nay  happen 

soon. 
Remember  that  *tis  terrible  to  meet 
Great  evils  unprepared  !  and,  O  Belshazzar! 
In  the  wild  moment  of  dismay  and  death. 
Remember  thou  wast  wani'd !   and,  O  re- 
member, 
Warnings  despis*d  are  condemnations  then. 
[Exeunt  Daniel  and  gueeru 
BeL   'Tis  well — my  soul  shakes  off  its 

load  of  care  : 
'Tis  only  the  obscure  is  terrible. 
Ima^inadon  frames  events  unknown, 
In  wild  fantastic  shapes  of  hideous  ruin  ; 
And  what  it  fears  creates  ! — ^I  know  the 

worst ; 
And  awful  is  that  worst  as  fear  could  feign : 
But  distant  are  the  ills  I  have  to  dread! 
W^hat  is  remote  may  be  uncertain  too  !— 
Ha !  princes !  hope  breaks  in ! — This  may 

not  be. 
1st  cour.  Perhaps  this  Daniel  is  in  league 

with  Persia ; 
And  brib'd  by  Cyinis  to  report  these  horrors. 
To  weaken  and  impede  the  mighty  plans 
Of  thy  imperial  mind, 
BeL  'Tis  very  like. 

2c/  cour.  Return  we  to  the  banquet 
BeL  Dare  we  venture  > 

Zd  cour.  Let  not  this  dreaming  seer  dis- 
turb the  king. 
Agamst  the  pow'r  of  Cyrus  and  the  Mede 
Is  Babylon  secure.    Her  brazen  gates 
Mock  all  attempts  to  foi-ce  them.    Proud 

Euphrates, 
A  wat'ry  bulwark,  guards  our  ample  city 
From  all  assailants.    And  within  the  wails 
Of  thitstupendous  capital  are  lodg'd 
Such  vast    provisions,   such    exhaustless 

stores. 
As  a  twice  ten  years  dege  could  never  waste. 

*  3  Cbron,  chap,  ixxiii.    laaiali,  ebap.  uuivuLr> 
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BH.  {embraces  him,)  My  better  genius ! 
S.ife  in  snch  resonixes, 
I  raock  the  prophet — ^Tum  me  to  the  ban- 
quet I 

[As  they  are  going  to  resume  their  places  at 
the  banquet,  a  dreadful  ufiroar  ia  heard, 
tumultuous  crieSi  and  warlike  sounds. 
Ml  stand  terrified.  Enter  soldiers  vnth 
their  swords  drawn  and  wounded.} 

Soldier,    Oh,   helpless  Babylon !    Oh, 
wretched  king ! 
Chaldea  is  no  more,  the  Mede  has  con- 

quer'd! 
The  Yictor  Cyrus,  like  a  mighty  torrent 
Comes  lushing  on,  and  marks  his  way  with 

ruin ! 
Destruction  is  at  hand ;  escape  or  perish. 
Bel,  Impossible !   Villain  and  slave,  thou 
ly'st ! 
Euphrates  and  the  brazen  gates  secure  us. 
While  those  remain,  Belshazzar  laughs  at 
danger. 
Soldier,    Euphrates  is  diverted  from  its 
course; 
The  brazen  gates  are  burst,  the  city's  taken; 
liiYself  a  pns'iier,  and  thy  empire  lost,  " 
Bel.  Oh,  prophet !    I  remember  thee  m- 
deed ! 

[He  runs  out.     They  follow  in  the  utmost 
confusion,'^ 

Enter  several  Jmos,  Medes,  and  Babylo- 
nians, 

1st,  Jew,  He  comes,  he  comes !  the/long 
predicted  prince, 
Cyrus,  the  destin'd  instrument  of  Heaven, 
To  free  our  captive  nation,  and  restore 
JtHOVAH's   temple.    Carnage   marks  his 

way. 
And  Conquest  sits  upon  his  plume-crown'd 
helm. 
2d  Jew.  What  noise  is  that  .> 
1st  Jew,     Hark!  'tis  Belshazzar's  voice! 
Bel,  {without.)  O  soldier,  spare  my  life, 
and  aid  my  night ! 
Such  treasures  shaJl  reward  the  gentle  deed 
As  Persia  never  saw.    Ill  be  thy  slave ; 
IMl  yield  my  crown  to  Cyrus ;  I'll  adore 
His  gods  and  thine — I'll  kneel  and  kiss  thy 

feet. 
And  worship  thee^— It  is  not  much,  I  ask — 
I'll  live  in  bondage,  beggary  and  pain. 
So  thou  but  let  me  live. 
Soldier.  Die,  tyrant,  die ! 

Bel.  O  Daniel !  Daniel !  Darnel ! 

Enter  Soldier, 

Soldier,  Belshazzar's  dead ! 

The  wretched  king  breath'd  out  his  furious 

soul 
la  that  tremendous  groan. 

1st  Jew.  Belshazzar's  dead ! 

Then,  Judah,  art  thou  free !  The  tyrant's 

fallen ! 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  is  free ! 


PART  m. 
Enter  Daniel  and  Jews, 

Dan:  Bel  boweth  down,*  and  haughty 

Nebo  stoops ! ' 
The  idols  fall ;  the  god  and  worshipper 
Together  fall !  together  they  bow  down  ! 
Each  other,  or  themselves  they  cannot  save. 
( ),  Babylon,  where  is  thy  refuge  now  ? 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  kuowl^ge,  meant  to 

save. 
Pervert  Uiee ;  and  thy  blessing  is  thy  bane ! 
Where  are  thy  brutish  deities,  Clialdea  ? 
Where  are  thy  gods  of  gold  ?— Oh,  Lord  of 

life  ! 
Thou  very  God !  so  fell  thy  foes  before  thee!  \ 
1st  Jew.   So  fell  beneath  the  terrors  ei 

Thy  name 
The  idol  Chemosh,  Moab*s  empty  trust ; 
So  Ammonitish  Moloch  sunk  before  Thee; 
So  fell  Philistine  Dagon :  so  shall  fall. 
To  time's  remotest  period,  all  thy  foes. 
Triumphant  Lord  of  Hosts ! 

Darnel.  How  chang'd  our  fate! 

Not  for  myself,  O  Judah !  but  for  thee 
1  shed  these  tears  of  joy.    For  I  no  more 
Must  view  the  cedars  which  adorn  the  brow 
Of  Syrian  Lebanon ;  no  more  shall  see 
Thy  pleasant  stream,  O  Jordan!  nor  the 

flocks 
Which  whiten  all  the  mountains  of  Judea ; 
No  more  these  eyes  delighted  shall  review 
Or  Carmel's  heights,  or  Sharon's  flow'ry 

vales. 
I  must  ren>ain  in  Babylon !  So  Heav'n, 
To  whose  awards  I  bow  me,  has  decreed. 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee,  Salem  !  I  am  old ; 
And  few  and  toilsome  are  my  days  to  come. 
But  we  shall  meet  in  those  celestial  climes, 
Compar'd  with  which  created  glories  sink  ; 
Where  sinners  shall  have  pow'r  to  harm  no 

more. 
And  martyr'd  Virtue  rests  her  wtary  head. 
Though  ere  my  day  of  promis'd  grace  shall 

come, 
I  shall  be  tried  by  perBs  strange  and  new  ; 
Nor  shall  I  taste  of  death,  so  have  I  leam'd. 
Till  I  have  seen  the  captive  tribes  rcstor'd. 
iBt  Jew,  And  shall  we  view,  once  more, 

thy  hallow'd  towers. 
Imperial  Salem'? 

Dan.         Yes,  my  youthful  friends ! 
You  shall  behold  the  second  temple  rise,! 
With  grateful  ecstacy  ;  but  we,  your  sires. 
Now  bent  with  hoary  age;  we,   whose 

chai  m'd  eyes 
Behold  the  matchless  glories  of  the  first. 
Should  weep,  rememb'ring  what  we  on^e 

had  seen. 
That  model  of  perfection  I 

2d  Jew,  Never  more 

Shall  sach  a  wond'rous  structure  grace  the 

earth  ! 


*  ImuOi,  chap.  xlvl. 
t  Kxra,  ebflp.  i. 
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Ill 


Dan.  Well  have  you  borne  affliction,  mec 

ofJudah! 
Well  have  sust^n*d  your  portion  of  distress : 
And,  unrcpining,  drank  tne  bitter  dregs 
Of  aidver^  fortune !    Happier  days  await 

you, 
0  guard  against  the  perils  of  success ! 
Pni^erity  dissolves  the  yielding  soul, 
And  the  bright  sun  of  shining  fortune  melts 
The  firmest  %-irtue   down.     Beware  my 

friends. 
Be  CTeatly  cautious  of  prosperity ! 
Dcfrnd  your  sliding  hearts ;  and,  trembling, 

thmk 
How  those,  who  bufietted  Affliction's  waves 
With  vigorous  virtue,  sunk  in  Pleasure's 

calm. 
H^*  who  of  special  grace  had  been  allow'd 
To  rear  the  hallow 'd  fane  to  Israel's  God, 
Bf  wealth  corrupted,   and  by  ease  de- 
bauched. 
Forsook  the  God  to  whom  he  rais'd  the 

£uie; 
And,  sunk  in  sensual  sloth,  consumed  his 

dajs 
In  rile  idolatrous  rites. — Nor  thmk,  my  sons. 
That  virtue  in  sequestered  «o/imd^ 
Is  always  found.     Witliin  the  inmost  soul 
l*hc  hidden  tempter  lurks ;  nor  less  betrays 


In  the  still  seeming  safety  of  retreat, 
Than  where  the  world  her  snares  entan- 
gling spreads. 
More  visible  to  sense.  Guard  every  thought : 
Who  thinks  himself  secure  is  halt  undone  ; 
For  Sin,  unwatch'd,  may  reach  the  sanctu- 
ary : 
1'is  not  the  place  preserves  us.    Righteous 

Lot 
Stem'd  the  strong  current  of  Cwruption's 

tide, 
E'en  in  polluted  Sodom  ;  safe  he  liv'd. 
While  arcumspective  Virtue's  watchful  eye 
Was  anxiously  awake :  but  in  the  shade. 
Far  from  the  obvious  perils  which  alarm 
With  palpable  temptation,  secret  sm 
Ensnar'd  nis  soul ;  ne  trusted  in  himself; 
Security  betray'd  him,  and  he  fell. 
2d.  Jew,    Thy  prudent  counsels  in  our 
hearts  shall  live 
As  if  a  pen  of  adamant  had  grav'd  them. 
UtJew.   The  dawn  approaches;  let  us 
part,  my  Mend, 
Secure  of  peace,  since  tyranny  is  fallen. 
Dan,    So  perish  all  thine  enemies,   O 
Lord! 
So  mighty  God,  shall  perish  all  who  seek 
Corrupted  pleasures  in  the  turbid  waves 
Oi  life  s  polluted  stream,  and  madly  quit 
The  living  fountain  of  perennial  grace  ! 


DANIEL : 

ji  SACRED  DRAMA. 

The  righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  eometh  in  his  stead. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

On  peut  des  plus  grands  rois  surprendre  la  justice. 

Incapable  de  tromper, 

lis  out  peine  a  s'echapper 

Des  piegee  de  rarlifice. 
Vn  ccror  noble  ne  pent  soopconner  en  autrut 

La  baitesae  et  la  malioe 

Qu'il  ne  sent  point  en  lui. 

Esther,     Trttgedie  de  Ratine, 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Dakios,  king  of  Media  and  Babylon. 
SoiuHcs  "'  \  ^o''*®''»  enemies  to  Daniel 


Araspks,  a  young  Median  lord,  frieml 

and  convert  to  Daniel. 
Danibl. 


Seene^The  city  of  Babylon, 
The  subject  is  taken  firom  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel 
PART  L 


PHARNACKS,  80RANUS. 

Phar,  Yics '. — 1  have  noted  with  a  jealous 

The  pow*r  xrf  this  new  fav'rite !    Daniel 
reigJis, 


And  not  Darius !  Daniel  guides  the  sprinw 
Which  move  this  mighty  empii'e.   H^b  he 

sits,  / 

Supreme  m  &vour  with  both  pi-ince  and 

peojjle. 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  our  Median  lords, 
\  Tamely  to  crouch  and  bene}  t^  >\?PpMhi^c 


t^segfe'^ 
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To  this  new  god !  By  Mithras,  'tis  too  much ! 
Shall  ^reat  Arbaces*  race  to  Daniel  bow  ! 
A  foreigner,  a  captive,  and  a  Jew  ? 
Something  must  be  devis'd,  and  that  rijght 

soon, 
To  shake  his  credit 

Sor,  Rather  hope  to  shake 

The  mountain  pine,  whose  twisting  fibres 

clasp 
The  earth,  deep  rooted!   Rather  hope  to 

shake 
The  Scythian  Taurus  fix)m  his  central  base  I 
No— Daniel  sits  too  absolute  in.pow*r, 
Too  firm  in  favour,  for  the  keenest  shaft 
Ol  nicely-aiming  iealousy  to  reach  him, 
Fhar.  Rather  he  sits  too  high  to  sit  se- 
curely, 
Yes !  he  has  reach'd  that  pinnacle  of  pow'r 
Which    closely   touches    on   depression's 

verge. 
Hast  thou  then  liv'd  in  courts  ?  hast  thou 

grown  gray 
Beneath  the  mask  a  subtle  statesman  wears 
To  hide  his  secret  soul,  and  dost  not  know 
That  of  all  fickle  Fortune's  transient  gifts. 
Favour  is  most  deceitful  ?  'Tis  a  beam. 
Which  darts  uncertain  brightness  for  a  mo- 
ment! 
The  faint,  precarious,  fickly  shine  of  pow'r; 
Giv'n  without  merit,  by  caprice  withdrawn. 
No  trifle  is  so  small  as  what  obtains. 
Save  that  which  loses  favour ;  *tis  a  breath, 
Which  hangs  upon  a  smile !  A  look,  a  word. 
A  ft-own,  the  air-built   tower  of  fortune 

shakes. 
And  down  the  unsubstantial  fabric  falls ! 
Diirius,  just  and  clement  as  he  is. 
If  1  mistake  not,  may  be  wrought  upon 
By  prudent  wiles,  by  Flatt'ry's  pleasant  cup, 
Administer'd  with  caution. 

Sor.  But  the  means  ? 

For  Daniel'slife  (a  foe  must  grant  him  that) 
Is  so  replete  with  goodness,  so  adoni'd 
With  everv  virtue  soexactljr  squar'd 
By  wisdom^s  nicest  rules, ''twill  be  most  hard 
To  charge  him  with  the  shadow  of  offence. 
Pure  is  his  fame  as  Scythia's  mountain  snows, 
When  not  a  breath  pollutes  them !  O  Phar- 

naces, 
Iv'e  scann'd  the  actions  of  his  daily  life 
With  all  th'  industrious  malice  of  a  foe ; 
And  nothing  meets  mine  eye  but  deeds  of 

honour ! 
In  oflice  pure ;  for  equitable  acts 
Renown'd :  injustice  and  impartial  tmth, 
The  Grecian  Themis  is  not  more  severe. 
F/iar,  By  yon  bright  sun,  thou  blazon'st 
forth  his  pi-aise 
As  if  with  rapture  thou  did'st  read  the  page 
Where  these  fair  deeds  are  written  ! 

&)r.  Thou  mistak'st. 

I  only  meant  to  show  what  cause  we  have 
To  hate  and  fear  him.    I  but  meant  to  paint 
His  popular  virtues  and  eclipsing  merit 
I'hen  tor  devotion  and  religious  zeal. 
Who  so  renown'd  as  Daniel  ?  Of  his  law 
Observant  in  th'  extreme.      Thrice  ev'17 
day 


With  prostrate  reverence,  he  adores  his 

God: 
With  superstitious  awe  his  face  he  turns 
Tow'rds  his  belov'd  Jerusalem,  as  if 
Some  local,  partial  God,  mi^ht  there  be 

found 
To  hear  his  supplication.    No  affair 
Of  state,  no  business  so  importunate. 
No  pleasure  so  alluring,  no  employ 
Of  such  high  import,  to  seduce  his  zeal 
From  this  observance  due  ! 

P/iar,  There,  there  he  falls  ! 

Enough  my  friend !  His  piety  destroys  him. 
There,  at  the  very  footstool  of  his  God, 
Where  he  implores  protection,  there  111 
crush  him. 
Sor,  What  means  Phamaces  ? 
P/iar,  Ask  not  what  I  mean. 

The  new  idea  floating  in  my  brain 
Has  yet  receiv'd  no  form.   'Tis  yet  too  soon 
To  give  it  body,  circumstance  or  breath. 
The  seeds  of  mighty  deeds  are  Hb'ring  here. 
And  struggling  for  a  birth  !  'Tis  near  the 

hour 
The  king  is*  wont  to  summon  us  to  council: 
Ere  that,  this  big  conception  of  my  miinl 
ril  shape  to  form  and  being.    Thou,  mean- 
while. 
Convene  our  chosen  friends;  for  I  shall  need 
The  aid  of  all  your  councils,  and  the  weight 
Of  grave  authority. 
Sor,  Who  shall  be  trusted  ? 

Phar,  With  our  immediate  motive  none, 
except 
A  chosen  band  of  friends,  who  most  repme 
At  Daniel's  exaltation. — But  the  scheme 
I  meditate  must  be  disclos'd  to  all 
Who  bear  high  office ;  all  our  Median  ru- 
lers, y 
Princes  and  captains,  presidents  and  lords ; 
All  must  assemble,  'Tis  a  common  cause  : 
All  but  the  young  Araspes ;  he  inclines 
To  Daniel  and  his  Crod.  He  sits  attent, 
With  ravished  ears,  to  listen  to  his  lore. 
With  rev'rence  names  Jerusalem,  and  reads 
The  volume  of  the  law.  No  more  he  bows 
To  hail  the  golden  Ruler  of  the  Day, 
But  looks  for  some  great  Prophet,  greater 

far. 
So  tlieyprotend,  than  Mithras !  Fi-om  him, 

thei-efore. 
Conceal  whate'er  of  injury  is  devis'd 
'Gainst  Daniel.  Be  it  too  thy  care  to-day. 
To  keep  him  from  the  council. 

Sor.  'Tis  well  thought 

'Tis  now  about  the  hour  of  Daniel's  prayer  : 
Araspes  too  is  with  him  !  and  to  day 
They  will  not  sit  in  council.  Haste  we  then ! 
Designs  of  high  importance,  once  conceiv'd. 
Should  be  accomphsh'd  !  Genius  which  dis- 
cerns. 
And  courage  which  achieves,  despise  the  aid 
Of  ling'ring  Circumspection  !    The   keen 

spirit 
Seizes  the   prompt  occasion,  makes  the 

thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  reaves  and  executes  ! 
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PART  11. 

Scene'^Damel\  house. 

DANIEL^  ARASPES. 

Jrasfies,  ProceeI),  proceed,  thrice  ve- 
nerable sage» 
EnTighien  my  dark  mind  with  this  new  ray. 
This  dawning  <rf  salvation !  Tell  me  more 
Of  this  expected  King !  this  Comforter ! 
Tbk  Promise  of  the  Rations !  this  gr 

Hope 

Of  anxious  Israel !  This  unborn  Prophet ! 
lliis  wonderful,  this  niighty  Counsellor ! 
llus  everlasting   Lord !    this   Prince    of 

Peace! 
Tlus  balm  of  Gilead,  which  shall  heal  the 

wounds 
Of  universal  nature !  this  Messiah  ! 
Redeemer,  Saviour,  Sufferer,  Victim,  Ciod  ! 
Dan,  Enough  to  animate  our  iaith,  we 

know, 
Bnt  001  enough  to  soothe  the  curious  pride 
Of  vain  philosophy  !  Enough  to  cheer 
Our  path  we  Kee,  the  rest  is  hid  in  clouds ; 
And  heaven^  own  shadows  rest  upon  the 

view  ! 
Atom,  Go  on  blest  sage !  I  could  for  ever 

hear, 
Untir^d,  thy  admonition  !  tell  me  how 
I  shall  obtain  the  fiavour  of  that  Ciod 
I  but  begin  to  know,  but  fain  would  serve. 
Dan.    Bv  deep  humihty,   by   fcuth  un- 

fcign'd. 
By  holy  deeds,  best  proof  of  living  faith ! 
0  Faith,*  thou  wonder-working  principle. 
Eternal  substance  of  our  present  hope. 
Thou  evidence  of  things  mvisible ! 
Wiiat  cannot  man  sustain,  sustdn'd  by  thee ! 
The  dme  would  fail,  and  the  bright  star  of 

day  [sign 

Would  quench  his  beams  in  ocean,  and  re- 
His  empire  to  the  silver  queen  of  night ; 
And  she  again  descend  the  steep  of  heaven. 
If  I  should  tell  what  wonders  Faith  achiev'd 
Bv  Gideon,  Barak,  and  the  holy  seer, 
Klkanah's  son ;  the  pious  Giieadite, 
in-fated  Jcphthah !  lie  of  Zorah  toof 
In  strength  unequall'd ;  and  the  shejpherd- 

king, 
^^Tio  vanquished  Oath's  fell  giant !  Need  I 

teU 
Of  hdy  prophets,  who  by  conqu'ringFdth, 
Wrought  deeds  incredible  to  mortal  sense ; 
Vanquished  contending  kingdoms,  quell'd 

the  rage 
Of  furious  pestilence,  extmguish'd  fire  ! 
Victorious  r  mth !  others  by  thee  endur'd 
Exile,  disgrace,  captivity,  and  death  ! 
Some  uncomplaining  bore  (nor  be  it  deem'd 
The  meanest  exercise  of  well-try  *d  Faith) 
The  cruel  mocking,  and  the  bitter  taunt. 
Foul  obloquy,  and  undescrv'd  reproach  : 
Despising  shame,  that  death  to  human 

pride! 
Arag.  How  shall  this  faith  be  sought  ? 


*  Hrbrewt,  ebap.  si* 

VouL 


t  Samson. 
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Ban.  By  earnest  prayer. 

Solicit  fii'st  the  wisdom  from  above : 
Wisilom,  whose  fruits  ai^e  purity  and  peace! 
Wisdom  !  that  bright  intelligence,  which 

sat 
Supreme,  when  with  his  golden  compasses* 
Th'  Eternal  plann*d  the  iabric  of  the  world, 
Produc'd  his  fair  idea  into  light. 
And  said,  that  all  was  good  !  Wisdom,  blest 

beam  ! 
The  brightness  of  the  everlasting  li^ht ! 
The  spotless  mirror  of  the  power  ot  God  ! 
The  reflex  image  of  th*  all  perfect  Mind  ! 
A  stream  translucent,  flowing  from  the 

source  ' 

Of  glory  infinite  !  a  cloudless  light ! 
Defilement  cannot  touch  nor  sin  pollute 
Her  unstain'd  purity  !  Not  Ophir's  gold. 
Nor  Ethiopia's  gems  can  match  her  price  ! 
The  ruby  of  the  mine  is  pale  before  her ! 
And,  hke  the  oil  Elisha's  bounty  blessed. 
She  is  a  treasure  which  doth  erow  by  use. 
And  multiply  by  spending !  She  contains. 
Within  herself  the  sum  of  excellence. 
If  riches  are  desir'd,  wisdom  is  wealth  ! 
If  prudence,   where  shall  keen  Invention 

find 
Artificer  more  cunning  ?  If  renown. 
In  her  right  hand  it  comes !  If  piety. 
Are  not  her  labours  virtues  ?  It  the  lore 
Which  sage  Experience  teaches,  lo!  she 

scans 
Antiq^uity 's  dark  truths;  the  past  she  knows. 
Anticipates  the  future ;  not  by  aits 
Forbidden,  of  Chaldean  sorcerer. 
But  from  the  piercing  ken  of  deep  Fore- 
knowledge. 
From  her  sure  science  of  the  human  heart 
She  weighs  effects  with  causes,  ends  with 

means ; 
Resolving  all  into  the  sovereign  will. 
For  eartnly   blessings  moderate  be   thy 

pray'r 
And  qualified ;  for  light,  for  strength,  for 

grace. 
Unbounded  thy  petition. 

jJraa,  ^  Now,  O  prophet ! 

Explain  the  siecret  doubts  which  rack  my 

mind. 
And  my  weak  sense  coofbund.    Give  me 

some  line 
To  sound  the  depths  of  Providence  I  O  say. 
Why  the  ungodly  prosper  ?  why  their  root 
Shoots  deep,  and  their  thick  branches  flou- 
rish fair,  [man. 
Like  the  green  bay  tree?  why  the  righteous 
Like  tender  plants  to  shiv'ring  winds  ex- 

pos'd. 
Is  strip'd  and  torn,  in  naked  Virtue  bare, 
And  nipp'd  by  cruel  Sorrow's  biting  blast  ? 
Explain,  O  Daniel,  these  mysterious  ways 
To  my  faint  apprehension!  For  as  yet 
I've  much  to  learn.    Fair  Truth's  immortal 

sun 
Is  sometimes  hid  m  clouds;  not  that  her  light 

*  See  Psradite  Loit,  book  vfl.  line  SS5.    Prorcrbf, 
cliap.  viii.  rer.  87. 
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Is  in  itself  defecUve ;  but  obscur'd 
By  my  weak  prejudice,  imperfect  Faith, 
And  all  the  thousand  causes  which  obstruct 
The  growth  ol  goodness. 

Dan,  Follow  me,  Araspcs, 

Within  thou  shalt  peruse  the  sacred  page. 
The  book,  of  life  eternal !  that  will  show 

thee  » 

The  end  of  the  ungodly ;  thou  wilt  own 
How  short  their  longest  period ;  wilt  per- 
ceive •  [day! 
How  black  a  night  succeeds  their  brightest 
Thy  purged  eye  will  see  God  is  not  slack. 
As  men  count  slackness,  to  fulfil  his  woi-d. 
Weigh  well  this  book;  and  may  the  Spirit'pf 
grace,                                         [page. 
Who  stamp'd  the  seal  of  truth  on  the  bless'd 
Descend  into  thy  soul,  remove  thy  doubts. 
Clear  the  perplex'd,  and  solve  the  intricate. 
Till  faith  be  lost  in  sight,  and  hope  in  joy ! 


PART  in. 

Darius  on  his  throne — ^Pharnaces,  ^o- 
RAWS, princes,  fireaidents,  and  courtiers. 

Pham,  Hail!  king  Darius,  live  for  ever ! 
Darius,  Welcome ! 

Welcome,    my    princes,    presidents,   and 

friends! 
Now  tell  me,  has  your  wisdom  aught  de- 

vis'd  [pire, 

To  aid  the  commonwealth?  In  our  new  em- 
Subdu'd  Chaldea,  is  there  aught  remains 
Your  i)ruflence  can  suggest  to  serve  the 

state. 
To  benefit  the  subject,  to  redress 
Ami  i-aise  the  injurd,  to  assist  the  oppress'd. 
And  humble  the  oppressor  ?  If  you  know. 
Speak  freely,  princes!   Why  am  I  a  king. 
Except  to  poise  the  awful  scale  of  justice 
With  even  hand  ;  to  minister  to  want ; 
To  bless  the  nations  with  a  lib'i'al  inile, 
Viccij;crent  of  th*  eternal  Oromasdes  ? 
Phar,  So  absolute  thy  wisdom,  mighty 

king, 
All  counsel  were  superfluous. 

Dariics,  Hold,  Pharnaccs ! 

Ko  adidation  ^  'tis  the  death  of  virtue ; 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest. 
Save  he  who  courts  flattery.    Kings  are 

men. 
As  feeble  and  as  frail  as  those  they  rule, 
And  bom  like  them,  to  die.    The  Lydian 

monaixih. 
Unhappy  Croesus,  lately  sat  aloft. 
Almost  above  mortality ;  now  see  him ! 
Sunk*  to  the  vile  condition  of  a  slave. 
He  swells  the  ti-ain  of  Cyrus !  I,  like  liim. 
To  misery  am  obnoxious.    See  this  throne ; 
This  royal  throne  the  great  NebassarfiU'd; 
Yet  hence  his  pride  expeird  him !  Yonder 

wall, 
The  dread  terrific  writing  to  the  eyes 
Of  proud  Belshazzar  show'd ;  sad  monu- 
ments [shall  I, 
Of  Hcav'n's  tremendous  vengeance  I  and 


Unwam'd  by  such  examples,  cherish  pride? 

Yet  to  their  dire  calamities  I  owe 

The  brightest  gcjn  that  glistens,  in    my 

crown. 
Sage  Daniel.     If  my  speech  have  aught  of 

worth, 
Or  if  my  life  with  aught  of  good  be  graced. 
To  him  alone  I  owe  it. 
Soranus  f  aside  to  Phamaces,)    Now, 

Phamaces, 
Will  he  run  o'er,  and  dwell  upon  his  praise. 
As  if  we  ne*er  had  heard  it;  nay,  will  swell 
I'he  nauseous  catalogue  with  many  a  virtue 
His  own  fond  fancy  coins. 

Phar.  O,  great  Darius ! 

Let  thine  unworthy  servant's  words  find 

grace, 
And  meet  acceptance  in  his  royal  ear. 
Who  subjugates  the  east  I  Let  not  the  king 
With  anger  hear  my  pray'r. 

Darius,  Phamaces,  speak ; 

I  know  thou  lov'st  me ;  I  but  meant  to  chide 
Thy  flatt'ry,  not  reprove  thee  for  thv  zeal. 
Speak  boldly,  friedds,  as  man  should  speak 

toman. 
Perish  the  barb'rous  maxims  of  the  east. 
Which  basely  would  enslave  the  free-bom 

mind. 
And  plunder  man  of  the  best  gift  of  Heav'ii, 
His  liberty  of  souL 

Phar,  Darius !  hear  me. 

Thy  princes,  and  the  captains  of  thy  bands. 
Thy  presidents,  the  nobles  who  bear  iiile 
O'er  provinces,  and  I,  thine  humble  crea- 
ture. 
Less  than  the  least  in  merit,  but  io  love, 
In  zeal,  and  duty,  equal  with  the  first. 
We  have  devis*d  a  measure  to  confirm 
I'hy  infant  empire,  to  establish  firmly  % 
Thy  pow'r  and  new  dominion,  and  secure 
Thy  growing  greatness  past  the  pow*r  of 

change. 
Darius,    I  ath  prepared  to   hear  thcc. 

Speak  Phamaces. 
Phar,   The  wretched  Babylonians  long 

have  gi-oan'd 
Beneath  the  rule  of  princes,  weak  or  rash. 
The  rod  of  pow'r  wassway'd  alike  amiss, 
By  feeble  Merodach  and  fierce  Belshazz;ir. 
One  let  the  slacken'd  reins  too  loosely  floiit 
Upon  the  people's  neck,  and  lost  his  pow*i* 
By  nerveless  relaxation.   He,  who  folic »w*d. 
Held -with  a  tyrant's  hand  the  cruel  curb. 
And  cbeck'd  the  groaning  nation  till  it  bled; 
On  different  rocks  they  met  one  common 

ruin. 
Their  edicts  were  irresolute,  their  laws 
Were  feebly  plann'd,  their  counsels  ill  ad- 

vis'd ; 
Now  so  relax*d,  and  now  so  o\'crstram'd. 
That  the  tir'd  people,  wearied  with  the 

weight  [controul. 

They  long  have  borne,  will  soon  disdain 
Tread  on  all  rule,  and  spurn  the  hand  that 

guides  'em. 
Darius,  But  say  what  remedy  ? 
Phctr,  That  too,  O  king  ! 

Thy  servajits  have  proyided,     Hithei-to 
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They  bare  the  yoke  submissive.  But  to  fix 
Thy  pow'r  and  their  obedience,  to  reduce 
All  nearls  to  thy  doniinion,  yet  avoid 
Those  deeds  of  cruelty  thy  nature  starts  at, 
Thou  shottld'st  be^  by  some  iniperial  act 
Of  absdute  dominion,  yet  unstain'd 
By  anght  cf  barbarous.     For  know,    O 

king! 
Whdesome  severity,  if  wisely  iram'd 
With  sober  (Usdplme,  procures  more  re- 
verence 
Than  all  the  lenient  counsels  and  weakmea- 

sures 
Of  firail  irresokitiofi, 

Dariiai,  Now  proceed 

To  thy  request 

Phar,  Not  I,  but  all  request  it 

Be  thy  imperial  edict  issued  straight. 
And  let  a  firm  decree  be  this  day  passed, 
IfRfvocable  as  our  Median  laws. 
Ordain,  that  for  the  space  of  thhty  days 
No  subject  in  thy  realm  shall  aught  request 
01  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king  ! 
Daritts.  Wherefore  this  strange  decree  ? 
Phar,  'Twill  fix  the  crown 

With  lasting  safety  on  thy  royal  brow. 
And,  by  a  bloodless  means,  preserve  th* 

dbedience 
Of  this  new  empire.  Think  how  much  'twill 

raise 
Thy  h%h  renown  !  Twill  make  thy  name 

rever'd. 
And  popular  beyond  example.    What ! 
To  be  as  Heav'n,  dispensing  good  and  ill 
For  thirty  days !  With  tlime  own  ears  to 

hear 
Thy  people's  wants,  with  thine  own  lib'ral 

hands 
To  bless  thy  suppliant  subjects !  O,  Darius ! 
Ihool't  seem  as  bounteous  as  a  giving  God ! 
And  reign  in  ev'ry  heart  in  Babylon 
As  well  as  Media !  What  a  glorious  state. 
To  be  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  good  ! 
The  first  efficient  cause  of  happiness  ! 
To  scatter  mercies  with  a  plenteous  hand, 
And  to  be  blest  thyself  in  blessing  others ! 
Darius,  Is  this  the  gen*ral  wish  ? 

{Princes  and  courtiers  kneel, 
Cfueffiresident.  Of  one,  of  all. 

Behold  thy  princes,  pi'esidents  and  lords. 
Thy  counsellors,  and  captains !    See,   C) 

king  !  IPresents  the  edict. 

Behold  the  instrument  our  zeal  has  drawn : 
The  edict  is  prepar'd.    We  only  wait 
The  confirmation  of  thy  gracious  word. 
And  thjr  imperial  signet 

Darius,  Say,  Phamaces, 

What  penalty  awaits  the  man  who  dares 
Transgress  our  mandate  ? 

Phar.  Instant  death,  O  kmg !     • 

This  statute  says ;  *  Should  any  subject  dare 
Pet;idon,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days. 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king ! 
He  shall  be  thrown  into  yon  dreadful  den 
Of  hungry  lions!* 

•   Darius,  Hold  !  Methinks  a  deed 

Of  such    importance   should    be    wisely 

we%hU 


Phar.  Wc  have  resolv'd  it,  mighty  king ! 

With  care. 
With  closest  scrutiny.    On  us  devolve 
Whatever  blame  occurs ! ' 

Darius,  I'm  satisfy 'd. 

Then  to  your  wisdom  I  commit  me,  princes. 
Beliold  the  royal  signet :  see,  'tis  done. 
Phar,  (aside)  There  Daniel  fell!  That 

signet  seal'd  his  doom. 
Darius,  {after  a  pause,)  Let  me  reflect 

— Sure  I  have  been  too  rash ! 
Why  such  mtemp'rate  haste  ?  But  you  are 

wise; 
And  would  not  counsel  this  severe  decree 
But  for  the  wisest  purpose.   Yet,  methinks, 
1  might  have  weien'd,  and  in  my  mind  re- 
solved 
This  statute,  ere,  the  royal  agnet  stamp'd. 
It  had  been  past  repeal.    Sage  Daniel,  too ! 
My  counsellor,  my  guide,  my  well-try'd 

friend,      ' 
He  should  have  been  consulted ;  he,  whose 

wisdom 
I  still  have  found  oracular ! 

Phar,  Mighty  king ! 

Tis  as  it  should  he.     The  decree  is  past 
Irrevocable,  as  the  steadfast  law 
Of  Mede  and  Pei*sian,  which  can  nevw  ' 

change. 
Those  who  obsene  it  live,  as  is  most  meet. 
High  in  thy  grace ; — who  violate  it,  die. 


PART  IV. 

Scene — Daniel's  house, 

DANIEL,   ARASPES. 

jiras/ies.  Oh,  holy  Daniel !  prophet,  fa- 
ther friend, 

I  come,  the  wretched  messenger  of  Dl ! 

Thy  foes  complot  thy  death.    Tor  what  can 
mean 

This  new-made  law,  extorted  from  the  king 

Almost  by  force  ?    What  can  it  mean,  O 
Daniel, 

But  to  involve  thee  in  the  toils  they  spread 

To  snare  thy  precious  life  ? 
DanieL  How!  was  the  king 

Consenting  to  this  edict  ?.  • 
Arasfies,     .  They  surpris'd 

His  easy  nature ;  took  liim  when  his  heart 

Was  soften'd  by  their  blandishments.  They 
wore 

The  mask  df  public  virtue  to  deceive  him. 

Beneath  the  specious  name  of  general  good, 

The>[  wrought  him  to  their  purposes ;  no 
time 

Allow 'd  him  to  deliberate.  One  short  hour. 

Another  moment,  and  his  soul  had  gain'd 

Her  natural  tone  of  virtue. 
DanieL  That  gi*eat  Power 

Who  suffers  evil  only  to  produce 

Some  unseen  good,  permits  that  this  should 
be: 

And  He  permittirtg,  I,  well  pleas'd  resign. 

Retire,  my  friend:  this  is  my  second  hour 
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Of  daily  pray  Y.    Anon  we'll  meet  again. 
Here,  in  the  open  face  of  that  bright  sun 
Thy  fathers  worshipped,  will  I  oner  up, 
As  IS  my  rule,  petition  to  my  God, 
For  thee,  for  me,  for  Solyma,  for  all ! 
Arasfiea,  Oh,  stay !  what  mean'st  thou  ! 

sure  thou  hast  no^  heard 
The  edict  ot  the  king  ?  I  thought  but  now. 
Thou  knew'st   its  purport    It  expressly 

says. 
That  no  petition  henceforth  shall  be  made. 
For  thirty  days  save  onlj^  to  the  king ; 
Nor  pray'r  nor  ii)terces»on  shall  be  heard 
Of  any  God  or  man,  but  of  Darius. 
Dan,  And  thinks't  thou  then  my  reve- 
rence for  the  king. 
Good  as  he  is,  shall  tempt  me  to  renounce 
My  sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  ? 
Hast  thou  commanded  legions  ?  strove  in 

battle, 
Defy'd  the  face  of  danger,  mock'd  at  death 
In  aU  its  frightful  forms,  and  tremblest  now? 
Come  learn  of  me ;  Til  teach  thee  to  be 

bold. 
Though  sword  I  never  drew!  Fear  not, 

Araspes, 
The  feeble  vengeance  of  a  mortal  man. 
Whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils:  for  whereki 
Is  he  to  be  accounted  of?  but  fear 
The  awakened  vengeance   of  the  living 

Lord; 
He  who  can  plunge  the  everlasting  soul 
In  infinite  perdition ! 

Aras.  Then,  O  Daniel ! 

If  thou  persist  to  disobey  the  edict, 
Rt'tire  and  hide  tlii^e  from  the  prying  eyes 
Ot'  busy  malice ! 

Dun.  He  who  is  asham*d 

To  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  God, 
Of  him  the  living  Lord  shall  be  asham'd 
When  he  shall  judge  the  tribes ! 

Aras,  Yet,  O  remember. 

Oft  have  1  heard  thee  say,  the  secret  heart 
Is  fair  devotiou*s  temple  ;  there  the  s^nt. 
E'en  on  that  living  altar,  lights  the  flame 
Of  puiiest  sacrifica,  which  bums  unseen^ 
Not  un;iccepti:d. — 1  remember  too, 
When  Syi-ian  N:iLiinan*  by  Elisha's  hand, 
Was  clean^'d  fi  jm  foul  pollution,  and  his 

mind 
Ehlightcn^d  by  the  miracle,  confess'd 
The  Almighty    God  of  Jacob  j   that  he 

deem 'd  it 
No  flagrant  violation  of  his  faith 
To  bend  at  Uiinmon's  shrine;  nor  did  the 

seer 
Forbid  the  rite  external. 

Dan.  Know,  Araspes, 

Heaven  deigns   to  suit  our  trials  to  our 

strength ; 
A  recent  convert,  feeble  in  his  faith  : 
Naaman,  perhaps^  had  sunk  beneath  the^ 

weight 
Of  so  severe  a  duty.    Gracious  Heav*n 
Forbcani  to  b^'i^^  the  reed,  or  quench  the 

^  Kinj».  chap,  r. 


When  feeble,  and  expliing.    But  shall  I, 
Shall  Daniel,  shall  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
A  vet'ran  in  his  c^use — ^long  train'd  to  know 
And  do  his  will — ^long  exercis'd  in  wo. 
Bred  in  captivity  and  born  to  suffer ; 
Shall  I»  from  known,  from   certain  duty 

shrink 
To  shun  a  threaten'd  dan^r  ?  O,  Araspcb! 
Shall  I,  advanced  in  age,  m  zeal  decline  r 
Grow  careless  as  I  reach  my  journey's  end? 
And  slacken  in  my  pace,  the  goal  in  view  ? 
Perish  discretion,  wnen  it  interferes 
With  duty !  Perish  the  false  policy 
Of  human  wit,  which  would  commute  our 

safety 
With  God's  eternal  honour !  Shall  His  law 
Be  set  at  nought,  that  I  may  live  at  ease  ? 
How  would  tlie  Heathen  triumph,  should  I 

&11 
Through  coward  fear!  How  would  God's 

enemies 
Insultingly  blaspheme ! 
Araa,  Yet  think  a  moment 

Dan.     ^  ,    No!— 

Where  evil  may  be  done,  tis  right  to  pKxider ; 
Where  only  8uffbr*d,  know  the  shortest 

pause 
Is  much  too  long.   Had  great  Darius  paus*d« 
This  ill  had  been  prevented,    but  for  me, 
Araspes,  to  deliberate  is  to  sin. 
Ara9.   Think  of  thy  pow'r,  thy  fevour 

with  Darius : 
Think  of  thy  life's  importance  to  the  tribes. 
Scarce  yet  retum'd  in  safety.    Live!   O, 

live! 
To  serve  the  cause  of  God ! 

Dan.  God  will  himself 

Sustain  his  righteous  cause.    He  knows  to 

raise 
Fit  instruments  to  serve  'him.      Know, 

Araspes, 
He  does  not  need  our  crimes  to  help  his 

cause. 
Nor  does  his  equitable  law  permit 
A  sinful  act,  from  the  preposterous  plea 
That  good  may  follow  it.    For  Hie,  my 

fi-iend. 
The  spacious  earth  holds  not  a  bdt  to  tempt 

me. 
What  would  it  profit  me,  if  I  should  gain 
Imperial  Ecbatan,  th*  extended  land 
Ot  fruitful  MecUa,  nay,  the  world's  wide 

empire. 
If  mine  eternal  soul  must  be  the  price  ? 
Farewell,  my  friend  !  time  presses.    I  have 

stol'n 
Some  moments  fit)m  my  duty  to  confirm 
And  strengthen  thy  young  faith  I   Let  us 

fiilfil 
What  Heav'n  enjoins,  and  leave  to  Heav'n 

th'  event ! 

PART  V. 

Scene-^The  Palace. 

PHARRACES,   SORANUS.  , 

Phar,    *Tis  done — success  lias  crown'd 
our  scheme,  Soranm*;  t 
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And  Daniel  falls  into  the  deep-laid  toils 
Our  prudence  spread. 

Sor,  That  he  shoald  fiall  so  soon, 

Astonishes  e*en  me  !  what !  not  a  day  ! 
What !  not  a  single  moment  to  defer 
His  rash  devotions  f  Madly  thus  to  rush 
Od  certain  peril  quite  transcends  belief ! 
When  happened  it,  Phamaces  ? 

Phar.  On  the  instant : 

Scarce  is  the  deed  accomplish'd    As  he 

made 
His  ostentatious  pray  V,  e*en  m  the  face 
Of  the  bright  Gkxl  of  day,  all  Babylon 
Beheld  the  insult  offered  to  Darius. 
For,  as  in  bold  defiance  of  the  law. 
His  windows  were  not  closed.    Our  chosen 

bands. 
Whom  we  had  plac'd  to  note  hiro,  straight 

ro^'diri. 
And  seiz'd  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  blind 

zeal. 
Ere  half  his  pray*r  was  finish'd.     Young 

^  Araspes, 
With  all  the  wild-extravagance  of  grief. 
Prays,  weeps,  and  threatens.    Darnel  alent 

stands. 
With  patient  resignation,  and  prepares 
To  follow  them. — But  see,  the  king  ap- 
proaches ! 
Sen-.  How's  this  ?  deep  sorrow  ats  upon 

his  brow. 
And  stem  resentmen^fires  his  angry  eye  ! 

Enter  darius. 

Dar,  O,  deep-laid  stratagem!  O,  artful 
wile! 
To  take  me  unprepar'd,  to  wound  my  heart, 
E'en  where  it  feels  most  tenderly,  in  friend- 
K         ship! 

W    To  stab  my  fame !  to  hold  me  up  a  mark 
r    To  future  ages,  for  the  peijur'd  prince 
I      Who  slew  the  friend  he  loved !  O  Daniel, 
I  Daniel, 

I      Who  now  shall  trust  Darius  ?  Not  a  slave 
"      In  my  wide  empire,  fiom  the  Indian  main 
i       To  the  cold  Caspian,  but  is  more  at  ease 
1     Than  I,  his  monarch  !  Yes  !  I've  done  a 

■  deed 

^    Will  blot  my  honour  with  eternal  stain  I 
^L  Pharoaces  !  O,  thou  hoary  sycophant ! 
B  Thou  wily  politician  !  thou  Hast  snar'd 

Thr  unsuspecting  master ! 

Phar,  Great  Darius, 

Let  not  resentment  blind  thy  royal  eyes. 
^     In  what  am  I  to  blame  ?  •  who  could  suspect 

■  This  obstinate  resistance  to  the  law  ? 

W    Who  could  foresee  that  Daniel  would  per- 

K         force 

H   Opnose  the  king's  decree  ? 

W      Dar.  Thou,  thou  foresaw 'st  it ! 

I       Thou  know'st  his  righteous  soul  would  ne'er 

I  endure 

So  long  an  mterval  of  pray *r.  But  I, 
I        Deluded  king  !  'twas  I  should  have  foreseen 

His  steadfast  piety.  1  should  have  thought 

Your  earnest  waiinth  had  some  more  secret 
source,  [your  love. 

Something  that  touch'd  you  nearer  than 
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Your  well-feign'd  zeal  for  me. —I  should 

have  known 
When  selfish  politicians,  hackney  *d  long 
In  fraud  and  artifice,  affect  a  glow 
Of  patriot  fervour,  or  fond  loyalty, 
Which  scorns  all  show  of  interest,  that's  the 

'  moment 
To  watch  their  crooked  projects. — ^Well 

thou  know'st 
How  dear  I  held  him;  how  I  prized  his 

truth! 
Did  I  not  choose  him  fixMn  a  subject  world, 
Unbless'd  by  fortune,  and  by  biith  ungrac'd, 
A  captive  and  a  Jew  P  Did  I  not  love  him  i 
Was  he  not  rich  in  inaependent  worth  ? 
And  ^reat  in  native  goodness  ?  That  undid 

him !  [great. 

There,  there  he  fell !  If  he  had  been  less 
He  had  been  safe.    Thou  could'st  not  bear 

his  brightness; 
The  lustre  of  his  virtues  quite  obscured. 
And  dimm'd  thy  £cdnter  merit.    Rash  old 

man! 
Go,  and  devise  some  means  to  set  me  free 
From  this  dread  load  of  guilt!  Go  set  at 

work 
Thy  plotting  genius  to  redeem  the  life 
Of  venerable  Daniel ! 

Fhar.  Tis  too  late. 

He  has  offended  'gainst  the  new  decree ; 
Has  dar*d  to  make  petition  to  his  God, 
Although  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  act 
Full  well  he  knew.    And  by  th'  established 

law 
Of  Media,  by  that  irrevocable. 
Which  he  has  dar'd  to  violate,  he  dies  ! 
Dar^  Impiety  !  presumption  !  monstrous 

law! 
Irrevocable  ?  Is  there  aught  on  earth 
Deserves  that  name  ?    Th*  etenml  laws 

alone 
Of  Oromasdes  are  unchangeable ! 
All  human  projects  are  so  faintly  fram'd. 
So  feebly  plann'd,  so  liable  to  change. 
So  mix'd  with  error  in  their  veiy  form. 
That  mutable  and  mortal  are  the  same. 
But  where  b  Daniel !  Wherefore  comes  he 

^  not 
To  load  me  with  reproaches?  to  upbraid  me 
With  all  the  wrongs  my  barb'rous  haste  has 

done  him  ! 
Where  is  he  ? 

Phar,  He  prepares  to  meet  his  fate. 

This  hour  he  dies,  for  so  the  act  decrees. 
Dar,  Suspend  the  bloody  sentence.  Bring 

him  hither. 
Or  rather  let  me  se^k  him  and  implor* 
His  dying  pardon,  and  his  parting  prayV. 


PART  VI. 

Scene^DanieVa  house. 

DANIEL,  ARASPES. 

j^ra.  Still  let  me  follow  thee ;  still  let 
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The  voice  of  Wisdom,  ere  the  silver  cord 
By  death's  cold  hand  be  loosenU 

Daiu  Now  Pm  ready ! 

No  ^ief,    no  woman's   weakness,    good 

Araqies  ! 
Thou  should'st  rejoice  my  pilgrimag[e  is  o'er, 
And'the  blest  heaven  of  repose  in  view. 
Ara,  And  must  I  lose  thee^  Daniel?  must 

thou  die  ? 
DaTu  And  what  is  death,  my  friend,  that 

I  should  fear  it  ? 
To  die  !  why  'tis  to  triumph ;  'tis  to  join 
The  great  assembly  of  the  good  and  just ; 
Immortal  worthies,  heroes,  prophets,  saints! 
Oh !  *tis  to  join  the  band  of  noly  men,  ^ 

Made  perfect-  by  their  sufferings !    'Tis  to 

meet 
My  great  progemtors  !  TTis  to  behold 
Th*  uliistnous  patriarchs ;  they  with  whom 

the  Lord 
Deign'd  hold  fainiUar  converse.    *Tis  to  see 
Bkss'd  Noah  and  hU  children,  once  a  world! 
'Tis  to  bchoUU  oh,  mpture  to  conceive  ! 
Those  we  imve  known,  and  lov'd,  and  lost, 

beJ«w  1 
Bold  A^ariah,  and  the  band  of  brothers. 
Who  sought,  in  bloom  of  youth,  the  scorch- 

ini^  flames  ' 
Nor  shall  we  see  heroic  men  alone, 
Cham  [lions  who  fought  the  fight  of  fiuth  on 

earth ; 
But  heavenly  conquerors,  angelic  hosts, 
Michael  ana  his  bright  lemons,  whosubdu'd 
The  foes  of  truth  \  To.  jom  their  blest  em- 
play 
Of  love  and  praise  !  to  the  high  melodies 
( )f  choirs  celestial  to  attune  my  voice, 
Accordant  to  the  golden  harps  of  saints  ! 
'Vn  jdn  in  blest  hosannahs  to  their  king  !  . 
VV  hose  face  to  see  whose  glory  to  behold, 
Alofie  wei-e  heaven,  though  saint  or  seraph 

none 
Should  meet  our  sij^t,  and  only  God  were 

thei'e  ! 
This  is  to  die  !  Who  woiild  not  die  for  this? 
Who  would  not  die^  that  he  might  live  for 

ever  ? 

DARIUS,   DANIEL,   ARASPES. 

Dur.  Where  is  ht:  ?  where  is  Daniel  ? — 
Let  me  see  him  ! 
Let  mc  embi'Eice  tlu.t  venerable  form, 
Which  I  have  doojn'd  to  glut  the  greedy 

maw 
Of  furious  lions  i 
Daju  King  Darius,  hail ! 

lki}\   O,  injured  Daniel,  can  1  see  thee 
thus  \ 
Thus  uii  com  pruning  !  can  I  bear  to  hear 
That  when  the  ruffian  ministers  of  death 
Sti>pi3'd  thy  uiifiuisJiM  pray'r,  thy  pious  lips 
HLvdjust  invokM  a  blessing  on  Danus, 
Uu  him  wlio sought  tUy  lite?  Thy  murd'rers 

drtip 
''I'ears  of  strange  jiity.  Look  not  on  me  thus 
\V\i\\  miUl  tieiMgnity  1  Oh  !  I  could  bear, 
Tiic  voicR  of  keen  i-cproach,  or  the  strojig 


Of  fierce  resentment ;  but  I  cannot  stand 
That  touching  silence,  nor  that  padent  eye 
Of  meek  respect 
Dan.  Thou  art  my  master  still. 

Dar.  I  am  thy  muixlei-er !    I  have  sign'd 

thy  death ! 
Dan,  1  know  thy  bent  of  soul  is  honoura- 
ble: 
Thou  hast  been  gracious  still !   Were  it  not 

so, 
I.  would  have  met  th'  appomtment  of  high 

Heaven 
With  humble  acquiescence ;  but  to  know 
Thy  will  concurr'd  not  with  thy  servant's 

fate. 
Adds  joy  to  resignation. 

Dar,  Here  I  swear 

By  him  who  sits  enthron'd  in  yon  bright  sun. 
Thy  blood  shall  be  aton'd !  On  these  thy 

foes. 
Thou  shalt  have  ample  vengeance. 

Dan.  Hold,  O  kin^ ! 

Vengeance  is  mine,  th'  eternal  Lord  hath 

said; 
Myself  will  recompense,  with  even  hand. 
The  «nner  for  the  sin.    The  wrath  of  mim 
Works  not  the  righteousness  of  God ! 

Dan  -  I  had  hop'd 

We  should  have  trod  this  busy  stage  to- 
gether 
A  little  longer,  then  have  sunk  to  rest 
In  honourablo  age  !  ^Who  now  shall  guide 
My  shattei*'d  bark  in  safety  ?  who  shall  now 
Direct  me  ?    O,  unhapi^y  state  of  kings ! 
''IMs  well  the  robe  of  majesty  is  gay,^ 
Or  who  would  put  it  on  ?    A  crown  !  what 

is  it? 
It  is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people ! 
To  hear  their  murmurs,  feel  their  discon- 
tents. 
And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  splendid  care ! 
To  have  your  best  success  ascrib'd  to  For- 
tune, 
And  Fortune's  failures  all  ascrib'd  to  you ! 
It  is  to  sit  upon  a  joyless  height, 
ro  every  blast  of  cnanging  irate  expos'd  ! 
Too  high  for  hope !  toogi-eat  for  happiness! 
For  friendship  too  much  fcar'd  !  To  all  the 

joys 
Of  social  freedom,  and  th'  endearing  charm 
Of  lib'ral  interchange  of  soul  unknown! 
Fate  meant  me  an  exception  to  the  rest, 
And  thouffh  a  monarch,  bless'd  me  with  a 

frienof; 
And  I — have  murder 'd  him  I 

Dan,  My  hour  approaches 

Hate  not  my  mem'iy,  king  :  protect  Aras- 

pes: 
Encourage  Cyrus  ih  the  holy  work 
Of  building  ruin'd  Solyma.     Farewell ! 
Dar,  With  most  religious  strictness  I'll 
fulfil 
I'hy  last  request,     Araspes  shall  be  next 
My  tiirone  and  heart.    Farewell ! 

[  Thry  embrace. 

Hear,  future  kings  I 
Ye  unborn  rulers  of  the  nation,  hear ! 
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Learn  from  my  crime,  from  ray  misfortune 

learn. 
Never  to  trust  to  weak  or  wicked  hands. 
That  delegated  pow 'r  which  Oromasdes 
Invests  in  monarchsfor  the  pulilic  good. 


PART  VII. 

tof— 7^  court  of  the  fialace,—The  sun 
rising, 

DARIUS,   ARASPES. 

Dor,  Oh,  good  Araspes !  what  a  night  of 
horror  ! 
'Tome  the  dawning  day  brings  no  retum 
,  Of  cheerfulness  or  peace !    No  balmy  sJe^ 
Bis  seal'd  these  eyes,  no  nourishment  has 


TbJefea 


^loathing  lips,  since  Daniel's  &te  was 

.  agn*d! 

jfeirwhat  my  fruitless  penitence  resolves — 
Hiat  thirty  days  my  rashness  had  decreed 
The  edict's  force  should  last,  I  wilj  devote 
«»  mourning    and    repentance,    fasting, 

pray'r, 
^  all  due  rites  of  grief.    For  thirty  days 
Mpleasant  sound  ot  dulcimer  or  harp, 
pckbutor  flute,  or  psaltery,  shall  charm 
Xjear,  now  dead  to  ev*ry  note  of  joy  ! 

*^ra«.  My  gprief  can  know  no  period ! 
..fior.  See  that  den! 

Jowe  Daniel  met  the  fiirious  lion's  rage ! 
»■««  were  the  patient  martyr's  mangled 
^^fimbs 

Wii piece-meal!    Never  hide  tliy  tears, 
^  A^es; 

•WjJ^ous  sorrow,  unalloy'd,  like  mine, 
.wgURand  fell  remorse !  Let  us  approach: 
Who  knows  l^ut  that  drcad  Pow'r  to  whom 

he  pray*d 
So  often  and  so  fer\'ently,  has  heard  him  ! 
[He  goes  to  the  mouth  of  the  den, 
0,  Daniel,  ser\'ant  of  the  living  God ! 
He  whom  thou  hast  serv'd  so  long,  and 

lov'dsowell. 
From  the  devouring  lion's  famish'd  jaw, 
Can  he  deliver  thee  ? 

flpa.  {from  the  bottom  of  the  den.)  He 

^  t^i — ^he  has! 

w.  Methought  I  heard  him  speak ! 

-*w.  O,  wond'rous  force 

vfstrong  ima^nation !  were  thy  voice 
**od  as  the  trumpet's  blast,  it  could  not 

wake  him 
From  that  eternal  sleep ! 

f>an.  (m  the  den.)    Hail,  king  Darius ! 
The  God  I  serve  has  shut  the  lions'  mouths, 
10  vindicate  my  innocence. 
Hef«.  Hcspeaks! 

^nw.  "Tisno  illusion  :  'tis  the  sound 
■VI  his  known  voice. 
*^.  ^  Where  are  my  sei'vants  ?  Haste, 
^  swift  as  lightning,  free  him  from  the 
den; 


Release  him,  bring  him  hither  !  break  the 

seal 
Which  keeps  him  from  me !  See,  Araspes! 

look! 
See  the  charm'd  lions!— Mark  their  mild 

demeanor : 
Araspes,  mark !— they  have  no  pow'r  to 

hurt  him ! 
See  how  they  hang  their  heads  and  smooth 

their  fierceness 
At  his  mild  aspect  I 

Aras,  Who  that  sees  this  sight. 

Who  that  in  after  tmies  shall  hear  this  told. 
Can  doubt  if  Daniel's  God  be  God  indeed  ? 
Dar,  None,  none,  Araspes ! 
Araa.  Ah,  he  comes,  he  comes! 

Enter  Daniel,  followed  by  multitudes. 

Dan,  Hail,  great  Darius! 
Dor.  Dost  thou  live  mdeed ! 

And  live  unhurt  ? 
jiras,  O,  miracle  of  joy! 

Dar,  I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyes  \  How 

didst  thou  'scape  ? 
Dan,    That  bright  and  glorious  Being, 
who  vouch safM 
Presence  divine,  when  the  thi*ee  martyr'd 

brothers 
Essay'd  the  caldron's  flame,  supported  me ! 
E'en  in  the  furious  lions*  dreadful  den. 
The  piisoner  of  hoi>e,  even  there  1  tui-n'd 
To  die  strong  hold,  the  bulwark  of  my 

strength, 
Ready'to  hear,  and  mighty  to  redeem  ! 
Dar,  {to  Aras.)    Where  is  Phamaces  ^ 
Take  the  hoary  traitor ! 
Take  too  Soranus,  and  the  chief  abettors 
Of  this  dire  edict ;  let  not  one  escape. 
The  puni^ment  their  deep-laid  hate  de- 

vis'd 
For  holy  Daniel,  on  their  heads  shall  fall 
With  tenfold  vengeance.     To  the  lion's  den 
I  doom  his  vile  accuser*!  All  their  wives. 
Their  children  too,  sliall  shai-e  one  common 

fate!    ' 
Take  care  that  none  escape^— Go,   good 
Araspes. 

[Arasfies  goes  out. 
Dan,  Not  so,  Darius ! 

O  spare  the  guiltless ;  spare  the  guilty  too ! 
Where  sin  is  not,  to  punish  were  unjust ; 
And  where  sin  is,  O  king,  there  fell  remorse 
Supplies  the  place  of  punishment ! 

Bar,  No  more ! 

My  word  is  past!  Not  one  request,  save 

this, 
Shalt  thou  e'er  make  in  vain.    Approdth, 
my  friends  j  , 

Araspes  has  already  spread  the  tale. 
And  see  what  crowds  advance ! 

Jt^eo,  Long  live  Darius! 

Long  live  great  Daniel  too,  the  pepple's 
friend  ! 
Dar,  Draw  near,  my  subjects.    See  this 
holy  man  ! 
Death  had  no  pow'r  to  harm  him.    Yon  fcU 

band 
Of  famish'd  lions,  softened  at  his^igUt,    t 
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Forgot  their  nature  and  grew  tame  before 

nim. 
The  mighty  God  protects  his  servants  thus! 
The  righteous  thus  he  rescues  from  the 

snare !    ' 
While  Fraud's  artificer  himself  shall  fall 
In  tiie  deep  gulf  his  wily  aits  devise 
To  snare  the  innocent ! 

A  courtier.  To  the  same  den 

Araspes  bears  Phamaces  and  his  friends : 
Fallen  is  their  insolence!  With  prayers  and 

tears 
And  all  the  meanness  of  high-crested  pride. 
When  adverse  fortune  frowns,  they  beg  for 

life. 
Ara^es  will  not  hear.  *  You  heard  not  me, ' 
He  cries,  *  when  I  for  Daniel's  life  implor'd; 
His  God  protected  him !  see  now  if  your's 
Will  listen  to  your  cries  !' 

Dar.  Now  hear. 

People  and  nations,  languages  and  realms, 
O'erwhem  1  rule!  Peace  be  within  your 

walls ! 
That  I  mav  banish  from  the  minds  of  men 
The  rash  decree  gone  out ;  hear  me  resolve 
To  counteract  its  force  by  one  more  just 
In  ev*ry  kingdom   of  my  wide-stretch'd 

realm, 
From  feir  Chaldea  to  the  extremest  bound 
Of  northern  Media,  be  my  edict  sent. 
And  this  my  statute  known.    My  heralds 

haste. 
And  spread  my  royal  mandate  through  the 

land. 
That  all  my  subjects  bow  the  ready  knee 
To  Daniel  s  Goi>— for  he  alone  is  Lord. 
Let  all  adore,  and  tremble  at  uis  name. 


Who  dts  in  glory  unapproachable 

Above  the  heavens— above  the  heaven  cf 

heavens ! 
His  pow  V  is  everlasting ;  and  his  throne. 
Founded  in  equiiv  and  truth,  shall  last 
Beyond  the  bounaed  reign  of  time  and  space 
Through  wide  eternity!  With  his  right  arm 
He  saves,  and  who  opposes?  He  defends. 
And  who  shall  injure  ?  In  the  perilous  den 
He  rescu'd  Daniel  from  the  lions*  mouth  ; 
His  common  deeds  are  wonders;  all  his 

works 
One  ever-during  chain  of  miracles  ! 

ETiler  Araspes. 

Ara8,  All  hail,  O  king !  Darius,  live  for 
ever! 
May  all  thy  foes  be  as  Phamaces  is ! 

Dar.  Araspes,  speak ! 

Aras,  O,  let  me  spare  the  tale  !— 

*Tis  foil  of  horror!  Dreadfol  was  the  sight ! 
The  hungry  lions,  greedy  for  their  pi^ey. 
Devoured  the  wretchea  princes  ere  they 

teach'd 
The  bott;om  of  the  den. 

DaK  Now,  now  confess 

Ty/3S  some  Superior  Hand  restrained  their 

rage. 
And  tam*d  their  furious  appetites. 

Peofile,  'Tis  tine. 

The  God  of  Daniel  is  a  mighty  (xod ! 
He  saves  and  He  destroys. 

jinu.  O,  friend  !  O,  Daniel  ? 

No  wav'ring  doubts  can  ever  more  disturb 
My  settled  foith. 

Daju  To  God  be  all  the  glory  ! 


REFLECTIONS  OF  KING  HEZEKIAH, 

IN  HIS  SICKNESS. 
<  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  thalt  die.' — Isaiah^  zxxviii. 


What,  and  no  more  ?— Is  this  my  soul, 
said  I, 

My  whole  of  being !  Must  I  surely  die  ? 

Be  robb'd  at  once  of  health,  of  strength,  of 
time. 

Of  youth's  fair  promise,  and  of  pleasure's 
prime  ? 

Shall  I  no  more  behold  the  face  of  mom, 

The  cheerful  daylight,  and  the  spring's  re- 
turn ? 

Must  I  the  festive  pow'r  the  banquet  leave. 

For  the  dull  chambers  of  the  darksome 
grave ! 
Have  I  considered  what  it  is  to  dia  ? 

In  native  dust  with  kindred  worms  to  lie ; 

To  sleep  in  cheerless,  cold  neglect !  to  rot ! 

My  body  loath'd,  my  very  name  forgot ! 

Not  one  of  all  those  parasites,  who  bend 

The  supple  kneev  their  monarch  to  attend  ! 

What,  not  one  friend!  No,  not  an  hireling 
slave 


Shall  hail  great  Hezekiah  in  the  grave. 
Where's  he,  who  falsely  claim'd  the  name 

'    of  great  ? 
Whose  eye  was  terror,  and  whose  frown  was 

fate  ? 
Who  aw'd  an  hundred  nations  from  the 

throne  ? 
See  where  he  lies,  dumb,  friendless,  and 

alone  ! 
Which  grain  of  dust  proclaims  the  noble 

birth  ? 
Which  is  the  royal  particle  of  earth  \ 
Where  are  the  marEs,  the  princely  ensigns 

where  ? 
Which  is  the  slave,  and  which  great  David's 

heir  ? 
Alas !  the  beggar's  ashes  are  not  known 
From  his,  wholately  sat  on  Israel's  throne  ! 
How  stands  my  great  account  ^  My  soul 

survey 
The  debt  Eternal  Justice  bids  thee  pay ! 
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Should  1  frail  Memory's  records  strive  to 

Wot, 
WiU  Heaven's  tremendous  reckoning  be 

forgot? 
Can  I,  alas !  the  awfiil  volume  tear  ? 
Or  raze  one  page  of  the  dread  register  ? 
*  Pirfiare  thy  house,  thy  heart  in  order  act; 
Prepare  the  Judge  of  Heaven  and  earth  to 

meet,' 
So  spake  the  warning  prophet— Awful 

words! 
\Miich  fearfiilly  my  troubled  soul  records.  ^ 
Jtm  I  prepared  r  and  can  I  meet  my  doom. 
Nor  shudder  at  the  dreaded   wrath  to 

come? 
A  all  in  order  set,  my  house,  my  heart  ? 
Docs  not  besetting  sin  stjU  claim  a  part  ? 
No  chcrish'd  error,  loth  to  quit  its  place, 
Obsmict  within   my   soul    the   work   of 

mce? 
Did!  each  day  for  this  great  day  pre- 

pare, 
Byrkhtcous  deeds,  by  sin-subduing  pray'r? 
Did  1  each  night,  each  day's  ofience  re- 

pent. 
And  each  unholy  thought  and  word  lament' 
Sdll  have  these  ready  hands  th'  afflicted 

fed, 
And  minister'd  to  Want  her  daily  bread  ? 
The  cause  I  knew  not,  did  I  well  explore  ? 
Friend,  advocate,  and  parent  of  the  poor  ? 
Did  I,  to  gratify  some  sudden  ^ust 
<)f  thoughtless  appetite,  some  impious  lust 
Of  pleasure  orofpow'r,  such  sums  employ 
As  would  have  flush'd  pale  Penury  with 

in  groves  forbidden  altars  raise, 

Or  molten  gods  adore,  or  idols  praise  ? 

IM  my  Erm  faith  to  Heaven  still  point  the 
way? 

Did  Charity  to  man  my  actions  sway  ? 

Did  naeek-ey'd  Patience  all  my  steps  at- 
tend? 

Did  een'rous  Candour  mark  me  for  her 
friend? 

Did  I  unjustly  seek  to  build  my  name 

Onthepil'd  ruins  of  another's  fame  ? 

Did  I  abhor,  as  hell,  th*  insidious  lie, 

Jfte  low  deceit,  th'  unmanly  calumny  ? 

^  my  fix'd  soul  the  impious  wit  detest  ? 

Did  my  firm  virtue  scorn  th'  unhallow'd 

Tw  sneer  profane,  and  the  poor  ridicule 
^shallow  Infidelity 's  dull  school  ? 
Did  1  still  live  as  born  one  day  to  die,. 
ABd  \Tew  th'  eternal  world  with  constant 
eye? 
If  so  1  liv*d,  if  so  I  kept  thy  word, 
to  mercy  view,  in  mercy  hear  me.  Lord! 
Jwoh !  how  strict  soe'er  I  kept  thy  law, 
jjoro  mercy  only  all  my  hopes  I  draw  ! 
T&  *i^!?  aeeds  indulgence  will  require ; 
If  i!        ^"'  to  forgiveness  will  aspire ; 


Jf  th«i  my  purest  services  regard, 
*Jiil  be  with  pardon  only,  not  reward! 

now  imperfectron  's  stamped  on  all  below ! 
^  an  intrudes  in  all  we  say  or  d<y1 
flow  late  in  an  the  insolence  of  health. 

Vol.  I,  2^ 


I  charm'd  th'  Assyrian*  by  my  boast  of 

wealth ! 
How   fondly,  with   elab'rate    pomp  dis- 
played 
My  clitt'ring  treasures !  with  what  triumph 

laid 
My  gold  and  gems  before  his  dazzled  eyes. 
And  found  a  nch  reward  in  his  surprise  ? 
O,  mean  of  soul !    can  wealth  elate  the 

heart. 
Which  of  the  man  himself  is  not  a  part ! 
O,  poverty  of  pride  !  O,  foul  disgrace  ! 
Disgusted  Reason,  blushing  hides  her  face* 
Mortal  and  proud  !   sti-ange  contradicting 

terms! 
Pride  for  death's  victim,  for.  the  prey  of 

worms !  ' 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  th'  eventful  life 
Of  man  presents ;  ot  all  the  mental  strife 
Of  wamng  passions ;  all  the  raging  fires 
Of  furious  appetites  and  mad  desires. 
Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone. 
That  man  is  proud  of  what  is  not  his  own  ! 
How  short  IS  human  life !  the  very  breath  I 
Which  frames  my  woixis,  accelerates  my 

death,  ' 

Of  this  short  life  how  large  a  portions'  fled! 
To  what  is  gone  I  am  already  dead  ; 
As  dead  to  all  my  years  and  minutes  past. 
As  I,  to  what  remains,  shall  be  at  last. 
Can  I  past  miseries  so  far  forget,    ^ 
To  view  my  vanish'd  years  with  fond  re- 
Can  I  again  my  worn-out  fancy  cheat  ? 
Indulge  fresh  hope  ?  solicit  new  deceit  ? 
Of  all  the  vanities  weak  man  admii-es, 
Which  greatness  gives,   youth  hopes,  or 

pride  desires. 
Of  these,  my  soul,  which  hast  thou  not  en- 

ioy'd  ? 
With  each,  with  all,  thy  sated  pow'rs  are 

cloykL 
What  can  I  then  expect  from  length  <rf 

days  ? 
More  wealth,    more  wisdom,    pleasure, 

health,  or  praise  ? 
More  pleasure!  hope  not  tha|^  deluded 

king! 
For  when  did  age  increase  of  pleasure  bring? 
Is  health,  of  years  prolong'd  the  common 

boast? 
And^dear-eam'd  Fame,  is  it  not  cheaply 

lost  ?  ^  ' 

More  wisdom !  that  indeed  were  happiness^ 
That  were  a  wish  a  king  might  well  con- 
fess; 
But  when  did  Wisdom  covet  length  of  days? 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasures*  wealth,  or 

praise? 
No:— Wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent 

eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  bles^gs  bom  to  die« 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest. 
Compelled  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast  j 

*  This  if  an  anaehroniim.  Hesekialf  did  not  show 
bis  ttvuares  to  Uie  AMyricn  till  aAer  bit  r<reover)  from 
hit  tieknea** 
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A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  natui-c's 

force  ^ 
A  streatn  diverted  from  its  parent  source  ; 
A  drop,  dissever'd  from  the  bouiKlless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity  : 
A  pilgrim,  panting  for  the  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home- 
Why  should  I  ask  my  foafeit  life  to  save  ? 
Is  heaven  unjust,  which  dooms  me  to  the 

grave  ? 
Was  I  with  hope  of  endless  days  deceived  ? 
Or  of  lov'd  life  am  I  alone  bereav'd  ? 
Let  all  the  great,  the  rich,  the  leam'd,  the 

wise, 
Let  all  the  shades  ot  Judah's  monarchs  rise, 
And  say,  if  genius,  learning,  empii*e,  wealth. 
Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  strength,  renown  or 

health, 
Has  once  re\'ers'd  th'  immutable  decree 
On  Adam  pass'd  of  man's  mortality  ? 
What  have  these  eyes  ne'er  sedh  the  felon 

worm 
The  damask  cheek   devour,  the  finish'd 

form? 
On  the  pale  rose  of  blasted  beauty  feed, 
And  riot  on  the  lip  so  lately  red  ? 
Where  are  our  tathei-s  ?    Where  th'  illus- 
trious line 
Of  holy  prophets,  and  of-seers  divine  ? 
Live  tiiey  lor   ever  ?    Do  they  shun  the 

grave? 


Or  when  did  Wisdom  its  professor  sa\c  ? 

When  did  the  brave  escape  ?  When  did  the 
breath 

Of  Eloquence  charm  the  dull  ear  of  Death  ? 

When  did  the  cunning  angument  avail, 

The  polish'd  pei-iod,  or  the  vamish*d  tale  ; 

The  eye  of  lightning,  or  the  soul  of  fire. 

Which  thronging  thousands  crowded  to  ad- 
mire? 

E'en  while  we  praise  the  verse  the  poet 
dies;  ^ 

And  silent  as  his  lyre  great  David  lies. 

I'hou,  blest  Isaiah  !    who  at  God's  com- 
mand. 

Now  speak'st  repentance  to  a  guilty  land* 

Must  die !  as  wise  and  good  thtxi  hadst  not 
been, 

As  Nebat*s  son,  who  taught  the  land  to  an ! 
And  shall  I  then  be  spar'd  ?  O  monstrous 

fride! 
I  escape  when  Solomon  has  died  ? 
If  all  the  worth  of  all  the  saints  were  vain- 
Peace,  peace,  my  troubled  soul,  nor  dare 

complain ! 
Lord,  1  submit.    Complete  thy  gracious 

will! 
For  if  Thou  slay  me,  I  will  trust  Thee  stilL 
O  be  my  will  so  swallow 'd  up  in  thine. 
That  I  may  do  thy  will  in  doing  mine. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS: 

A  PASTORAL  DRAMA  FOR  YOVKG  LADIES, 

To  rear  the  tender  thought. 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

To  poor  the  fresh  mstruction  o'er  the  mind, 

To  breathe  tH'  enliv'ning  spirit,  and  to  fix 

The  gen'rouB  purpose  in  the  female  breast. — Thomson. , 


TO  MRS.  GWATKIN. 

Dear  Madam, — As  the  following  poem  turns  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  delajr  or  error  in  tlie 
important  article  of  edacation,  1  know  not  to  whom  I  can,  with  more  propriety,  dedicate  it 
than  to  you,  as  the  subject  it  inculcates  has  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  your  alten- 
tion  in  your  own  famihr. 

Let  not  the  name  of  dedication  alarm  you  :  I  am  not  going  to  ofTend  you  by  making  your 
eulogium.  Panegyric  is  only  necessary  to  suspicious  characters :  Virtue  will  not  accept  it; 
Delicacy  will  not  offer  it.  ^ 

The  friendship  with  which  you  have  honoured  roe  from  my  childhood,  will,  I  flatter  mjself, 
induce  you  to  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  lay  before  you  this  public  testimony  of  my  esteem, 
and  to  assure  you  how  much  I  am,  dear  madam, 

Your  obedient,  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

Th£  Authob. 


PREFACE. 


Thb  object  of  the  following  poem,  which  was  written  In  very  early  ^outb;  was  an  earnest 
wish  to  fuiiiiish  a  substitute  for  the  improper  custom,  which  then  prevailed,  of  allowing  plays, 
and  those  not  always  of  the  purest  kmd,  to  be  acted  k^  young  ladies  in  boarding  schools. 
And  it  has  afforded  a  serious  satisfaction  to  the  author  to  learn  that  this  little  poem,  and  the 
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preceding  sacred  drtmas,  have  very  frequently  been  adopted  to  supply  tbe  pluce  ofthobt) 
iDorQ  dangerous  amusementB.  If  it  may  bo  still  happily  instrumental  in  promoting  a  regard 
to  Religion  and  Virtue  in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  and  afford  them  an  innocent,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  unuseiul,  amusement,  in  the  exercise  of  recitation,  the  end  for  which  it 
VIS  origioaUy  composed,  and  the  author's  utmost  wish  in  its  republication,  will  be  fully  an- 
ivered. 


PROLOGUE. 

SPt^KXH    BY   A   TOUNO   LADT. 


Is  these  grave  scenefl,  and  nnembelllsh'd 

strains, 
Where  neither  sly  intrigue  nor  passion  reigns; 
Bow  dare  we  hope  an  audience  will  approve 
A  drama  void  of  wit  and  free  from  love  ? 
Where  no  sofl  Juliet  sighs,  and  weeps,  aod 

starts,  • 

No  fierce  Roxana  takes  by  storm  your  hearts ; 
Nocomie  ridicule,  no  tragic  swagger, 
Not  one  elopement,  not  one  bowl  or  dagger ! 
No  husband  wrong'd,   who  trusted  and  be- 

lier'd. 
No  father  cheated,  and  no  friend  deceived ; 
Nohbertine  in  glowing  strains  described, 
No  lying  chambermaid  that  rake  had  brib'd ; 
Nor  five  we,  to  reward  the  rover's  life, 
The  ample  portion  and  the  beauteous  wife ; 
BeboM,  to  raise  the  manners  of  the  age, 
The  frequent  moral  of  the  scenic  page  ! 
And  shall  we  then  transplant  these  noxious 

scenes 
To  private  life  ?  to  mieses  in  their  teens  ? 
The  pompons  tone,  the  masculine  attire. 
The  stilts,  the  buskin,  the  dramatic  fire. 
Corrupt  the  softness  of  the  gentler  kind. 
And  taint  the  sweetness  of  tne  youthful  mind. 
Uovoveni'd  passons,  jealousy  and  rage, 
Bat  in  become  our  sex,  still  less  our  age ; 
Whelhat  we  learn  too  well  what  we  describe, 


Or  fail  the  poet's  meaning  to  imbibe  ; 
In  either  case  your  blame  we  justly  raise. 
In  either  lose,  or  oughlf  to  lose,  your  praise. 
How  dull,  if  tamely  flows  th'  impassion'd 

strain ! 
If  well — how  bad  to  be  the  thing  we  feign ! 
To  fix  the  mimic  scene  upon  the  heart, 
And  keep  the  passion  when  we  quit  the  part! 

Such  are  the  perils  the  dramatic  muse, 
In  youthful  bosoms,  threatens  to  infuse  ! 
Our  timid  author  labours  to  impart 
A  less  pernicious  lesson  to  the  heart ; 
What  though  no  charm  of  melody  divine, 
Smooth  her  round  period,  or  adorn  her  line ; 
Though  her  unpolishM  page  in  vain  aspires 
To  emulate  the  graces  sne  admires  :  * 

Though  destitute  of  skiN,  her  sole  pretence 
But  aims  at  simple  truth  and  common  sense ; 
Tet  shall  her  honest  unassuming  page 
Tell  that  its  author,  in  a  modish  age, 
Preferr'd  plain  virtue  to  the  boast  of  art, 
Nor  fix'd  one  dangerous  maxim  on  the  heart. 
O  if,  to  crown  the  efforts,  she  could  find 
TIfey  rooted  but  one  error  from  one  mind: 
If  in  the  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth 
They  stamped  one  useful  thought,  one  lasting 

truth ; 
*Twould  be  a  fairer  tribute  to  her  name. 
Than  loud  applauses,  or  an  empty  fame. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


EVTHILIA, 

Cleora, 
PaSTOKELLA: 

Lacbihda 


lA,       ^ 

ELLA, I 
DA,       J 


four  young  ladies  of  distinction, 
in  search  of  Happiness. 


Scene^^A  Grovt^ 

lUFHELIA,    CLEORA,    PASTORELLA,    LAU- 
RINDA. 

CZp.  Welcome,  ye  humble  vales,  ye 

flow'ry  shades. 
Ye  crystal  ibuntains,  and  ye  silent  glades  ! 
From  the  gay  mis'ry  of  the  thoughtless 
^  great. 

The  walks  of  folly,  the  disease  of  state  ; 
From  scenes  where  daring  Guilt  triumphant 

reigns.  ~  '^ 

Its  dark  suspicions  and  its  hoard  of  pains ; 
Where  Pleasure  never  comes  without  alloy, 
'W  Art  hut  thinly  paints  fellacious  joy ; 
Where  Laughter  loads  the  day.  Excess  the 

night. 


Uba5ia,  an 'ancient  shepherdess. 
Flobklla,  a  young  shepherdess. 


And  dull  Satiety  succeeds  Delight ; 

Where  midnight  Vices  theu*   fell  orgtes 
keep, 

\nd  guilty  revels  scare  the  phantom  Sleep; 

Where  Dissipation  wears  the  name  of  Bliss; 

From  these  we  fly  in  search  of  Happiness, 
£u/ih.  Not  the  tir'd  pilgrim  all  his  dan- 
gers past,  *  past. 

When  he  descries  the  long  sought  shnne  at 

Pl'er  felt  a  joy  so  pure  as  this  fair  field, 

These  |)eacetul  shades,  and  smiling  vallies 


yield  ! 


[appear. 


For,  sure,  these  oaks,  which  old  as  Time 
Proclaim  Urania's  lonely  dwelling  near. 
Paat,  How  the  description  with  the  scene 
agrees  ! 
I  fere  lowly  thickets,  there  aspiring  trees; 
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The  hazel  copse  excluding  noon-bays  beam. 
The  tufted  arbor,  the  pellucid  stream  ; 
The  blooming  sweet-briar,  and  the  haw- 

thT^m  shade. 
The  springing  cowslips,  and  the  daisy 'd 

mead, 
The  wild  luxuriance  of  the  full  blown  fields. 
Which  Spring  prepares,  and  laughing  Sum- 
mer yields. 
Eufih,  Here  simple  Nature  strikes  th' 

enraptur'd  eye 
With  charms,  which  wealth  and  art  but  ill 

supply ; 
The  genuine  graces,  which  vrithout  we  find, 
Display  the  tfeauty  of  the  owner's  miruL 
Latu  These  embowering  shades  conceal 

the  cell. 
Where  sage  Urania  and  her  daughters 

dwell : 
Florella  too,  if  right  weVe  heard  the  tale. 
With  them  resides— the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Cle,  But  soft!  what  gentle  female  form 

appears. 
Which  smiles  of  more  than  mortal  beauty 

wears  .^ 
Is  it  the  guardian  Genius  of  the  grove  ? 
Or  some  ^r  angel  of  the  choirs  above  t 

Enter  Fiorella,  who  afiecUci. 
Whom  do  I  see  ?  ye  beauteous  vir^ns  say 

What  chance  conducts  your  steps  this  lone- 
ly way  ? 

Po    you  pursue   some  fav'rite    lambkin 
strayed  ^ 

Or  do  yon  alders  court  you  to  their  shade  ^ 

Declare,  fair  strangers  !  if  aright  I  deem. 

No  rustic  nymphs  of  vulgar  rank  you  seem. 

Cle,  No  cooling  shades  allure  our  eagjer 

sight,  [vite. 

Nor  lambkins  lost,  our  searching  steps  in- 
Flo,  Or  is  it,  haply,  yonder  branching 
vine. 

Whose  tendrils  round  our  low  roof  cottage 
twine ; 

Whose  spreading  height,  with  purple  clus- 
ters crown*d. 

Attracts  the  gaze  of  ev'ry  nymph  around  ? 

Have  these  lone  regions  aught  that  charms 
beside  ^  -  [pride. 

Yours  are  my  shades,  my  flow'rs,  my  fleecy 
Eu/ih.  Florella !  our  united  thanks  re- 
ceive. 

Sole  proof  of  gratitude  we  have  to  give : 

And  since  you  deign  to  ask,  O  courteous 
fair  ! 

The  motive  of  our  unremitting;  care ; 

Know  then,  kind  maid,  our  joint  researches 
tend 

To  find  that  sovereign  good  of  life,  a  friend ; 

From  whom  the  wholesome  counsel  we  may 
gain. 

How  our  young  hearts  may  happiness  ob- 
tain. 

By  Fancy's  mimic  pendl  oft  portray 'd. 

Still  have  we  woo'd  the  visionary  maid  : 

The  lovely  phanton^ mocks  our  eager  eyes; 

And  still  we  chase,  and  still  we  miss  the 
prize ! 


Cle.  Long  have  we  searched  throughout 

this  bounteous  isle. 
With  constant  aixlour  and  with  ceaseless 

toil  J 
The  various  ways  of  various  life   we've 

try'd; 
But  still  the  bliss  we  seek  has  been  deny'd. 
We've  sought  in  vain  through  ev'ry  diflrrent 

state ;  ^ 

The  murm'ring  poor,    the    discontented 

great 
If  Peace,  and  Joy,  in  palaces  reside. 
Or  in  obscurer  haunts  delight  to  hide ; 
If  Happiness  with  worldly  pleasures  dweD, 
Or  shrouds  her   graces  m   the   hermit's 

cell: 
If  Wit,  if  Science,  teach  the  road  to  bliss. 
Or  torpid  Dulness  find  the  joys  thq/  miss  ; 
To  jeam  this  truth,  we've  bid  a  long  adieu 
To  all  the  shadows  blinded  men  pursue. 
— We  seek  Urania;  whose  sagacious  mind 
May  lead  our  steps  this  latent  good  to  find  : 
Her  worth 'we  emulate ;  her  virtues  fire 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  be  what  we  admire : 
For  though  with  care  she  shuns  the  public 

eye. 
Yet  worth  like  hers,  unknown  can  never  lie, 
Lau,  On  such  a  fair  and  faultless  model 

form'd. 
By  Prudence  guided,  and  by  Virtue  warm'd. 
Perhaps  Florella  can  direct  our  youth. 
And  point  our  footsteps  to   the  paths  of 

Truth. 
Flor»  HI  would  it  suit  my  unexperieoc'd 

T       ^^^? 

In  such  important  Questions  to  engage. 

YouuK  as  lam,  unskilful  to  discern, 

Nor  fit  to  teach,  who  yet  have  much  to 

learn. 
But  would  you  with  maturer  years  advise. 
And  reap  the  counsel  of  the  truly  wise. 
The  dame,  in  whom  such  worth  and  wisdoni 

meet. 
Dwells  in  the  covert  of  yon  green  retreat : 
All  tiiat  the  world  calls  great  she  once  pos* 

sess'd. 
With  wealthy  with  rank,  her  prosperous 

youth  was  bless'd. 
In  adverse  fortune,  now  serene  and  gay, 
*  Who  gave,'  she  said,  *  had  right  to  take 

away. ' 
Two  lovely  daughters  bless  her  gi'owing 

years. 
And  by  their  virtues,  well  repav  her  cares. 
With  them,  beneath  her  sheltering  wing  1 

live. 
And  share  the  bounties  she  has  still  to  ^vc ; 
For  Heav'n,  who  in  its  dispensations  join'd 
A  narrow  fortune  to  a  nobte  mind. 
Has  bless'd  the  sage  Urania  with  a  heart 
Which  Wisdom's  noblest  treasures  can  im- 
part; 
In  Duty's  active  round  each  day  is  past. 
As  if  she  thought  each  day  mipit  prove  her 

last: 
Her  labours  for  devotion  best  prepare. 
And  meek  Devotion  smooths  the  brqw  oC 
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Pa»t.  Then  lead,  Florclla,  to  that  humble 

died  [fled! 

Where  Peace  resides  from  court  and  cities 

SONG. 

L 

0  Happiness,  celestial  fair, 

Onr  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care, 

O  hear  our  fond  request ! 
Vcwchsafe,  reluctant  Nymph  to  tell 
On  what  sweet  spot  thou  lov*st  to  dwell, 

And  make  us  truly  blest. 
II. 
Amidst  the  walks  of  public  life, 
Tlie  toils  of  wealth,  ambition's  strife. 

We  long  have  sought  in  vai!i ; 
The  crowded  city's  noisy  din. 
And  all  the  busy  liaunts  of  men, 

Aflbrdbut  care  and  pain. 

ni. 

Pleas'd  with  the  soft,  the  soothing  pow'r 
Of  calm  Reflection's  silent  hour. 

Sequestered  dost  thou  dwell  ! 
"Where  Care  and  Tumult  ne'er  intrude, 
DoBtthou  reside  with  Solitude, 

Thy  hufnble  vot'ries  tell ! 
IV. 
0  Happmess,  celestial  fair. 
Oar  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care  ! 

Let  us  not  sue  in  vain  ! 
0  deign  to  hear  our  fond  request, 
Come,  take  possession  of  our  breast, 

And  there  for  ever  reign. 

[Theyrctire. 

Scent — The  Grove, 

CRANIA,  SYLVIA,  ELIZA. 

STLviA  (singing.) 


(aingin 


Sweet  Solitude,  thou  placid  queen 
Of  modest  air  and  brow  serene! 
Tis  tboii  inspir'st  the  sage's  themes ; 
The  poet's  visionary  dreams. 
II. 

Parent  of  Virtue,  nurse  oJF  Thought ! 
%  thee  were  saints  and  patriarchs  taught  j 
^VBdom  from  thee  her  treasure  drew, 
And  in  thy  lap  fab'  Science  grew  ! 
III. 

Whate'er  exalts,  refines,  and  charms, 
Invites  to  thooght,  to  virtue  warms ; 
Whate'er  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good. 
We  owe  to  thee,  sweet  Solitude  ! 
IV. 

In  these  blest  shades,  O  still  maintain 
Thy  peaceful,  unmolested  reign  ! 
LctiK)diaorder'd  thoughts  intrude 
^  thy  repose,  sweet  Solitude ! 
V. 

With  thee  the  charm  of  life  shall  last, 
Althou|;h  its  rosy  bloom  be  past ; 
Shall  still  endure  when  Time  shall  spread 
His  silver  blossoms  o'er  my  head. 
VI. 

No  more  with  this  vain  world  perplex'd. 
Thou  shalt  prepare  me  for  the  next  y 


The  springs  of  life  shall  gently  cease. 
And  angels  point  the  way  to  peace.    ■ 

Ura,  Ye  tender  objects  of  maternal  love. 
Ye  dearest  joys  my   widow'd   heart  can 

prove ; 
Come  taste  the  glories  of  the  new-bom  day. 
And  grateful  homage  to  its  Author  pay ! 
O  ♦  ever  may  this  animating  sight 
Convey  instruction  while  it  sheds  delight ! 
Does  not  that  sun,  whose  cheering  beams 

impart 
Joy's  glad  emotions  to  the  pure  in  heart ; 
Does  not  that  vivid  pow'r  teach  ev'ry  mind 
To  be  as  warm,  benevolent,  and  kind ; 
To  bum  with  unretnitted  ardour  still. 
Like  him  to  execute  their  Maker's  will  ? 
Then  let  us,  Pow'r  Supreme!   thy   will 

adore, 
Invoke  thy  mercies,  and  proclaim  thy  pow'r. 
Shalt  thou  these  benefits  in  vain  bestow  ? 
Shall  we  foi-get  the  fountain  whence  they 

flow  ?  [Thee, 

Teach  us  through  these  to  lift  our  hearts  to 
And  in  the  gift  the  bounteous  giver  see. 
To  view  Thee  as  thou  art,  all  good  and  wise, 
*Nor  let  thy  blessings  hide  'iliee  fi-om  our 

eyes. 
From   all  obstmctions  clear  our  mental 

fflght ; 
Pour  on  our  souls  thy  beatific  light ! 
Teach  us  thy  wond'rous  goodness  to  revere. 
With  love  to  worship,  and  with  rev'rence 

fear! 
In  the  mild  works  of  thy  benignant  hand. 
As  in  the  thunder  of  thy  dread  command. 
In  common  objects  we  neglect  thy  pow'r. 
While  wondei-8  shine  hi  ever\'  plant  and 

flow'r. 
—Tell  me,  my  first,  my  last,  my  darling 

care. 
If  you  this  mum  have  rais'd  your  hearts  in 

pray'r?   ^ 
Say  did  you  nse  from  the  sweet  bed  of  res^ 
Your  God  unprais'd,  his  holy  name  unblest.' 
Syl,  Our  hearts  with  gi*atitude  and  rev'- 

rence  fraught. 
By  those  pure  preempts  you  have  ever 

taught ; 
By  your  example  more  than  precept  strong 
Of  pray 'r  and  praise  have  tun'd  their  matin 


Eliz.  With  ever  new  delight,  we  now  at- 
tend 
The  counsels  of  our  fond  maternal  fiiend, 

jBn/«"FLORELLA,  with  EupHELiA,  Cleo- 
RA,  Pastorella,  Laurinda. 

Flo,  (aaide  to  the  ladies)  See  how  the 
goodly  dame,  with  pious  art. 
Makes  each  event  a  lesson  to  the  heart ! 
Observe   the  duteous  list'ners  how  they 

stand : 
Improvement  and  delight  go  hand  in  hand. 
Ura.  But  where 's  Florella? 
Flor,  Here 's  the  happy  she, 

Whom  Heav'n  most  fiavour*d  when  it  gave 
her  thee,  ^  j 
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Ui-a.  Bat  who  are  these,  in  whose  attrac- 
tive mien, 
So  sweetly  blended,  ev*iy  grace  is  seen? 
Speak,  my  Florella !  say  the  cause  why  here 
lliese  beauteous  damsels  on  our  pl^is  ap- 
pear? 
Flor.  Invited  hither  by  Urania's  &me. 
To  seek  her  friendship,  to  these  shades  they 

came. 
Straying  alone  at  morning's  earliest  dawn, 
I  met  them  wand'ring  on  the  distant  lawn. 
Their  courteous  manners  soon  engaged  my 
love :  ,  [l)ix)ve. 

I've  brottcht  them  here  your  sage  advice  to 
Vra.  lell  me,  ye  gentle  nymphs!  the 
reason  tell, 
Which  brings  such  guests  to  grace  my  low- 
ly cell  ?  [small, 
My  pow'r  of  serving,  though  indeed  but 
Such  as  it  is,  you  may  command  it  all. 
Cle.  Your  couns^,  your  advice^  is  all  we 
ask ; 
And  for  Urania  that's  no  irksome  task. 
•  ris  Happiness  we  seek :  O  d^ign  to  tell 
Where  the  cojr  fugitive  delights  to  dwell ! 
Ura^   Ah,  rather  say  wnere  you  have 
sought  this  guest. 
This  lovely  inmate  of  the  virtuous  breast? 
Declare  the  various  methods  you've  essay'd 
To  court  and  win  the  bright  celestial  maid. 
But  first,  though  harsh  the  task,  each  beau- 
teous fair 
Her  ruling  passion  must  with  truth  declare. 
yvom  evil  habits  own'd,  from  faults  con- 

fess'd. 
Alone  we  trace  the  secrets  of  the  breast 
EufiK  Bi'ed  in  the  regal  splendours  of  a 
court, 
Where  pleasures,  dress'd  in  every  shape, 

resort, 
I  try'd  the  pow'r  of  pomp  and  postly  glare, 
Mor  e'er  found  room  for  thought,  or  time  for 

pray'r: 
In  ditTrent  follies  ev'ry  hour  I  spent ; 
I  hhunn'd  Reflection,  yet  I  sought  Content 
My  hours  were  shar'd  betwixt  the  park  and 

play. 
And  music  serv'd  toiwiste  the  tedious  day; 
Yet  softest  airs  no  more  with  joy  I  heard. 
If  .any  sweeter  warbler  was  preferr'd ; 
The   dance  succeeded,   and,  succeeding, 

tir'd. 
If  some  more  graceful  dancer  were  admir'd. 
No  sounds  but  flatt'ry  e\'er  sooth'd  ray  ear  : 
Ungentle  truths  I  knew  not  how  to  bear. 
*The  anxious  day  induc'd  the  sleepless  night. 
And  my  vex'd  spirit  never  knew  delight ; 
Coy  Pleasure  mock'd  me  with  delu^ve 

charms. 
Still  the  thin  shadow  fled  my  clasping  arms: 
Or  if  some  actual  joy  I  seem'd  to  taste, 
AnoQier's  pleasure  Jaid  my  blessings  waste: 
One  truth  1  prov'd,that  lurking  Envy  hides 
In  ev'ry  heart  where  Vanity  presides, 
A  fiairer  face  would  rob  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  fix  a  scorpion  in  my  wounded  breast 
Or,  if  my  elegance  of  form  prevail'd 
And  haply  her  inferior  graces  fail'd ; 


Yet  still  some  cause  of  wretchedness   1 

found. 
Some  barbed  shaft  my  shatter'd  peace  to 

wound. 
Perhaps  her  gay  attire  exceeded  mine — 
When  she  was  finer,  how  could  I  be  fine  ? 
SyL  Pardon  my  interruption,  l>^uteous 

maid  ! 
Can   truth  have  prompted  what  you  just 

have  said  ? 
What !  can  the  poor  pre-eminence  of  dreas 
E^ase  the  pain'd  heart,  or  give  it  happiness  ? 
Or  can  you  think  your  robes,  though  rich 

and  tine. 
Possess  intrinsic  value  more  than  mine  ? 

f/ra.  So  close  our  nature  is  to  vice  allied. 
Our  very  comforts  are  the  source  of  pride  ; 
And  dress,  so  much  corruption  reigns  witlx- 

in, 
Is  both  the  consequence  and  caus^  of  sin. 
Cle,  Of  Happmess  unfound  I  too  com- 
plain, 
Sought  in  adiff 'rent  path,  but  sought  in  v^ ! 
I  sigh'd  for  fame,  I  languish'd  for  renown, 
would  be  ttatter'd,  prais'd,  admir'd  and 

known. 
On  daring  win^  my  mountain  spirit  soar'a. 
And  Science  through  her  boundless  fields 

explor'd : 
I  scom'd  the  salique  laws  of  pedant  schools. 
Which  chain  our  genii&  down  by  tasteless 

rules, 
I  long'd  to  burst  these  female  bonds,  which 

held 
My  sex  in  awe,  b)r  vanity  impell'd : 
To  boast  each  various  faculty  of  mind. 
Thy  graces.  Pope  I  with  Johnson's  leaniing 

join'd  : 
Like  Swifl,  with  strongly  pointed  ridicule. 
To  brand  the  villain,  and  abash  the  fool : 
To  judge  with  taste,  with  spirit  to  compose. 
Now  mount  in  epic,  now  descend  to  prose  ; 
To  join,  like  Burke,  the  beauteous  and  sub- 
lime. 
Or  build,    with  Milton's  art,   *the  lofty 

rhyme  ;* 
Through  Fancy's  fields  I  rang'd ;  I  strove 

to  hit 
Melnwrth's  chaste  style,  and  Prior's  easy 

wit: 
Thy  clafcic  graces.  Mason,  to  display. 
And  court  the  Muse  of  Elegy  with  Gray : 
I  rav'd  of  Shakspeare's  flame  and  Dryden's 

raee. 
And  ev'ry  charm  of  Otwffy's  melting  page. 
I  talk'd  by  rote  the  jargon  of  the  schools. 
Of  critic  laws,  and  Aristotle's  rules ; 
Of  passion,  sentiment,  and  style,  and  grace. 
Ana  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  daily  duties  of  my  life  forgot, 
I'o  study  fiction,  incident,  and  plot : 
Howe'er  the  conduct  of  my  life  might  err. 
Still  my  dramatic  plans  were  regular. 
Vra,   Who  aims  at  ev'ry  i6ience,  socn 
will  find 
The  field  how  vast,  how  limited  the  miml ! 
C/e.   Abstruser  studies  soon  my   fimcy 
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The  poet  m  th'  astronomer  forgot  : 

The  schoolmen's  systems  now  my  mind  em- 

ptoy'd, 
Theircrystal  Spheres,  their  Atoms  and  thdr 

Void. 
Newton  and  Halley  all  ray  soul  inspir*d. 
And  nambers  less  than  odculations  fir'd ; 
Descartes  and  Euclid,  shar'd  my  varying 

breast. 
And  plans  and  problems  all  my  soul  pos- 

seas'd. 
Less  pleas'd  to  sing  inspiring  Phoebus'  ray 
Than  mark  the  flaming  comet's  devious 

way, 
Vnt  pale  moon  dancine  on  the  alver  stream, 
Aod  the  mild  lustre  of  her  trembling  beam, 
No  mere  could  charm  my  philofiophic  pnde. 
Which  sought  her  influence  on  the  flowing 

tide. 
No  more  ideal  beauties  fir'd  my  thought. 
Which  only  facts  and  demonstrations  sought. 
Let  common  eyes,  I  said,  with  transport 

view 
The  earth's  bright  verdure,  or  the  heav'a's 

sc^t  blue. 
False  is  the  pleasure,  the  delight  is  vain, 
Coloars  exist  but  in  the  vulgar  brwn. 
I  DOW  with  Locke  trod  metaphysic  soil. 
Now  chas'd  coy  Nciture  through  the  tracts 

(rf  Boyle ; 
To  win  the  wreath  of  Fame,  by  Science 

twin'd. 
More  than  the  love  of  science  fir'd  my  mind 
1  seized  on  Learning's  sut)ei-ficial  part. 
And  title  page  and  index  got  by  heart  ; 
Some  leam'd  authority  1  still  wo'dd  bring 
To  {;race  my  talk  and  prove — the  plainest 

thing : 
This  the  chief  transport  I  from  science 

drew, 
That  all  might  know  how  much  Cleora 

knew. 
Not  love,  but  wonder,  I  aspir'd  to  raise. 
And  nniss'd  affection,   while  I  grasp'd  at 

praise.  / 

Past,  To  me,  no  joys  could  pomp  or  fame 

impart : 
Far  softer  thoughts   possess'd  my  virgin 

heart 
No  prudent  parent  form'd  my  ductile  youth, 
Nor  led  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  truth. 
Left  to  myself  to  cultivate  my  mind, 
Pernicious  novels  their  soft  entrance  find ; 
llieir  pcas'nous  uifluence   led  my  mind 

astray  ; 
I  sigh'd  for  something,  what,  I  could  not  say 
I  fancjf'd  virtues  which  were  never  seen. 
And  dy'd  for  heroes  who  have  never  been ; 
I  sicken'd  with  diseust  at  sober  sense. 
And  loath'd  the  pleasures  worth  and  truth 

dispense; 
I  acom'd  the  manners  of  the  world  I  saw ; 
My  giude  was  fiction,  and  romance  my  law. 
Distempered  Noughts  my  wand'ring  fancy 

Each  wind  a  zephyr,  and  each  brook  a  rill ; 
I  found  adventures  in  each  common  tale, 
And  talk'd  and  sigh'd  to  ev'ry  pas^ng  ^e; 


Convers'd  with  echoes,  woods,  and  shades, 
and  bow'rs. 

Cascades  and  grottos,  fields  and  stjeams 
^  and  flow'rs. 

Retirement,  more  than  crowds,  had  leaned 
to  please ; 

For  treach'roos  Leisure  feeds  the  sdt  dis- 
ease. 

There,  plasties  Fancy  ever  moulds  at  will 

Th'  obedient  image  with  a  dang'mus  skill; 

The  charming  fiction  with  alluring  art. 

Awakes  the  passions,  and  infects  the  heart. 

A  fancy'd  heroine,  an  ideal  wife ; 

I  loath'd  the  offices  of  real  life. 

These  all  were  dull  and  tame,  I  longUta 
prove 

The  gen'rous  ardours  of  unequal  love ; 

Some  marvel  still  my  wayward  heart  must 
strike. 

Or  prince,  or  peasant,  each  had  charms 
alike : 

Whatever  inverted  nature,  custom,  law, 

With  joy  I  courted,  and  with  transport  saw. 

In  the  dull  walk  of  Virtue's  quiet  round,      * 

No  aliment  my  fever'd  fancy  found ; 

F^ch  duty  to  perform  observant  still 

But  those  which  God  and  Nature  bade  me 
fill. 
£liza  (to  Urania,)   O  save  me  from  the 
errors  of  deceit. 

And  all  the  dangers  wealth  and  beauty 
meet 
Past,    Reason  perverted,  Fancy  on  her 
throne. 

My  soul  to  all  my  sex's  softness  prone ; 

I  neither  spoke  nor  look'd  as  mortal  ought ; 

To  sense  aoandon'd,  and  by  Folly  taught : 

A  victim  to  Imagination's  sway. 

Which  stole  my  health,  and  rest,  and  peace 
away; 

Professions,  void  of  meaning,  I  receiv'd. 

And  still  I  found  them  false — and  still  be- 
lieved : 


Imagin'd  all  who  courted  me,  approv*d ', 

Whopi^aisM,  esteem'dme;  and  who  flat- 
tered, lov'd. 

Fondly  I  hop'd  (now  vain  those  hopes  ap- 
pear) 

E^ch  man  was  faithfol,  and  each  maid  sin- 
cere. 

Still  Disappointment  mock'd  the  lingering 
day ; 

Still  new-bom  wishes  led  my  soul  astray. 
When  in  tlie  rolling  year  no  joy  I  fincl, 

I  trust  the  next,  the  next  will  sure  b^kind. 

The  next,  fallacious  as  the  last  appears, 

And  sends  me  on  to  still  remoter  years. 

They  come,  they  promise — but  forget  to 
g^ve: 

I  live  not,  but  I  still  intend  to  live. 
At  length,  deceiv'd  in  sdl  my  schemes  of 
bliss,  ' 

I  join'd  these  three  in  search  of  Happiness. 
EUza,  Is  this  the  world  of  wliich  we  want 
a  sight  ? 

Arc  these  the  beings  who  are  call'd  polite  ? 
Sylvia.  If  so,  oh  gracious  Hcav'n,  hear 
Sylvia's  prayer: 
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Preserve  me  still  in  humble  virtue  here  ! 
Far  from  such  baneful  pleasures  may  I  live. 
And  keep,  O  keep  me,  from  the  tamt  they 

give ! 
Lau,    No  love  of  fame  my  torpid  bosom 

warms, 
;No  Fancy  soothes  me,   and  no  pleasure 

charms ! 
Yet  still  remote  from  happiness  I  stray, 
No  guiding  star  illumes  my  trackless  wajr. 
My  mind,    nor  wit  mideads,  nor  pas^n 

eoads. 
But  the  dire  rust  of  indolence  corrodes ; 
Tliis  eating  canker,  with  malignant  stealth, 
JUjestroys  the  vital  pow'rs  of  moral  health, 
rill  now,  I've  slept  on  Life's  tumultuous 

tide, 
Ko  principle  of  action  for  my  guide. 
From  ignorance  my  chief  misfortunes  flow ; 
I  never  wish'd  to  learn,  or  car'd  to  know, 
"With  ev'ry  folly  slow-pac'd  Time  beguil'd: 
In  size  a  woman,  but  in  soul  a  child. 
In  slothful  ease  my  moments  crept  away. 
And  busy  trifles  fiU'd  the  teditxis  day ; 
I  liv'd  extempore,  as  Fancy  fir'd. 
As  chance  directed,  or  caprice  inspir'd  : 
Too  indolent  to  think,  too  weak  to  choose. 
Too  soffr  to  blame,  too  gentle  to  refuse ; 
My   character   was  stamp'd   from  those 

around : 
The  figures  they,   my  mind  the  simple 

ground. 
Fashion,  with  monstrous  forms,  the  canvass 

stain'd, 
Till  nothing  of  my  genuine  self  remain'd ; 
My  pliant  soul  from  chance  receiv'd  its  bent, 
Andfneither  good  perform 'd,  nor  evil  meant 
From  right  to  wrong,  from  vice  to  virtue 

thrown. 
No  character  posses^g  of  its  own. 
To  shun  fatigue  I  made  my  onlyr  law  5 
Yet  ev'ry  night  my  wasted  spirits  saw. 
No  plan  e'er  markM  the  duties  of  the  day, 
Which  stole  in  tasteless  apathy  away  : 
No  energy  inform'd  my  languid  mind  I 
No  joy  the  idle  e'er  must  hope  to  find. 
Weak  indecision  all  my  actions  sway'd ; 
The  day  was  lost  liffbre  the  choice  was 

made. 
Though  more  to  folly  than  to  guilt  inclined, 
A  drear  vacuity  possessed  my  mind ; 
Too  old  with  infant  sports  to  be  amus'd. 
Unfit  for  converse,  and  to  books  unus'd. 
The  wise  avoided  me,  they  could  not  hear 
My  senseless  prattle  with  a  patient  ear. 
I  sought  retreat,  but  found,  with  strange  sur- 
prise. 
Retreat  is  pleasant  only  to  (he  wise  j 
The  crowded  world  by  vacant  minds  is 

sought, 
Because  it  saves  th*  expense  and  pain  of 

thought 
DisgustetU  restless,  ev'rv  plan  amiss, 
1  come  with  these  in  search  of  Happiness. 
Urania,  O  happy  they  for  whom,  in  early 

age,  1 

Enlight'ning  Knowledge  spreads  her  letter'd 

page  ! 


Teaches  each  headstrong  passion  to  control^ 
And  pours  her  lib'ral  lesson  on  the  soul  ! 
Ideas  grow  from  books  their  natural  food. 
As  aliment  is  chan^'d  to  vital  blood. 
Though  faithless  fortune  strip  her  vot'ry 

bare, 
Though  Malice  haunt  him,  and  though  £^- 

vvtear. 
Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Want,  can  e'er 

destroy 
This  soul-telt  solace,  and  this  bosom  joy  ! 
Cleora.  We  thus  united  by  one  commoD 

fate. 
Each  discontented  with  her  present  state. 
One  common  scheme  pursue;  resdv'd  t6 

know 
If  Happmes6  can  e'er  be  found  below- 
Urania.   Your  candour,  beauteous  dan*- 

sels,  I  approve. 
Your  foililes  pity,  and  your  merits  love. 
But  ere  I  say  the  methods  you  must  try 
To  gwn  the  glorious  prize  for  which  yoA 

sigh. 
Your  fainting  strength  and  spirits  must  be 

cheer'd 
With  a  plam  meal,  by  Temperance  pre* 

par'd. 
Fforeila,    No  luxury  our  humble  board 

attends ; 
But  Love  andConcord  are  its  smSing  triend& 

SONG. 

L 

Hail  artless  Simplicity  beautiful  maid. 

In  the  genuine  attractions  of  Nature  array'd} 

Let  the  rich  and  the  proud,  and  the  gay  and 

the  vain, 
Still  laugh  at  the  graces  that  move  in  thy 
train. 

n. 

No  charm  in  thy  modest  allurements  thejr 
find; 
The  pleasures  they  follow  a  sting  leave  be- 
hind. 
Car^riminal  passion  enrapture  the  breast 
Like  Virtue,  with  Peace  and  Serenity  blest  ? 
IIL 
O  would  you  Simplicity's  precepts  attend. 
Like  us,  with  delight  at  her  altar  you'd  bend; 
The  pleasures  she  yields  would  with  joy  be 

embrac'd 
You'd  practise  from  virtue  and  love  them 
from  taste. 

IV. 
The  linnet  enchants  us  the  bushes  among) 
Though  cheap  the  musician,  yet  sweet  is 

the  song ; 
We  catch  the  soft  warbling  in  air  as  it  floats. 
And  with  ecstacy  hang  on  the  ravisliing 
note& 

V. 
Our  water  is  drawn  from  the  clearest  of 

springs, 
And  our  food,  nor  disease  nor^tiety  brings; 
Our  mornings  are  cheerful,  oar  labours  are 

blest. 
Our  ev'nings  are  pleasant,  our  nights 
crown'dwith  rest. 
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VI. 

from  our  culture  yon  garden  its  ornament 
finds, 
And  we  catch  at  the  hint  for  improving  our 

minds; 
!ro  Kve  to  some  purpose  we  constantly  try. 
And  we  mark  by  our  actions  the  days  as 


they  fly.  ' 


VII. 


Since  such  are  the  joys  that  Simplicity 
yields. 
We  may  well  be  content  with  our  woods 

and  our  fields : 
How  useless  to  us  then,  ye  great,  were  your 

wealth. 
When  without  it  we  purchase  both  pleasure 
and  health  ! 

[  T/iq/  retire  into  the  cottage. 

Scene^ji  rural  entertainment. 

nORELLA,   EUPHELIA,  CLE(JRA,  LAURIN- 
CA,    PASTOR£LLA« 

Florella  imnga,) 

I. 

While  Beauty  and  Pleasure  are  now  in  their 
prime,  [time, 

And  Folly  and  Fashion  expect  our  whole 
Ah  !  let  not  those  phantoms  our  wishes  en- 
,     gage;  [age. 

Let  us  live  so  m  youth,  that  we  blush  not  in 

II. 

Though  the  vahi  and  the  gay  may  allure  us 

awhile,  tS"*^e ; 

Yet  let  not  their  flattery  our  prudence  be- 

Let  us  covet  those  charms  that  will  never 

decay. 
Nor  listen  to  all  that  deceivers  can  say. 

ni. 

*  How  the  tints  of  the  rose  and  the  jasmine's 

perfume !  [bloom, 

The  eglantine's  fragrance,  the  lilac's  gay 
Though  fair  and  though  fragant,  unheeded 

may  lie,  [by.' 

For  that  neither  is  sweet  when  Florella  is 

IV. 
I  agh  not  for  beauty, nor  languish  for  wealth, 
Bm  mnt  me,  kind  Pi-ovidcnce,  virtue  and 

health ; 
Then,  richer  than  kings,  and  as  happy  as 

they. 
My  days  shall  pass  sweetlyand  swiftly  away. 

When  age  shall  steal  on  me,  and  youth  is  no 

more. 
And  the  moralist  Time  shakes  his  glass  at 

my  door,  ' 
What  charm  in  lost  beauty  or  wealth  should 

I  find  ^  [mind. 

My  treasure,  my  wealth,  is  a  sweet  peace  of 

VI. 
That  peace  I'll  preserve  then,  as  pure  as 

wasgiv'n. 
And  taste  in  my  bosom  an  earnest  of  Heav'n; 
Thus  \irtue  and  wisdom  can  warm  the  cold 

scene, 
And  sixty  may  flourish  as  gay  as  sixteen. 
Vou  L  17 


vn. 


And  when  long  I  the  burden  of  life  shall 
have  W)me,  [com. 

And  Death  with  his  sickle  shall  cut  the  ripe 
Kesig^n'd  to  my  fate,  without  murmur  or 
sigh,  fand  die, 

111  bless  the  kind  summons,  and  lie  down 
£ufihe.  Thus  sweetly  pass  the  hours  of 
rural  ease ! 
Here  life  is  bliss,  and  pleasures  truly  please! 
J^aat,  With  joy  we  view  the  dangers  we 
have  past, . 
Assured  we've  found  felicity  at  last 
Flor,  Esteem  none  happy  by  their  out- 
ward air ; 
All  have  their  portion  of  allotted  care. 
Though  wisdom  wears  the  semblance  of 

content. 
When  the  full  heart  with  agony  is  rent 
Secludes  its  anguish  from  the  public  view. 
And  by  secluding  learns  to  conquer  too  :  ^ 
Denied  the  fond  indulgence  to  complain. 
The  aching  heart  its  peace  may  best  regain^ 
By  love  directed,  and  in  mercy  meant. 
Are  trials  suffer'd  and  afflictions  sent ; 
To  stem  impetuous  Passion's  fiirious  tide. 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  prosp'rous  Pride, 
To  wean  from  earth,  and  bid  our  wbhessoaT 
To  that  blest  clime  where  pain  shall  be  no 

more; 
Where  wearied  Virtue  shall  for  refiige  fly. 
And  ev*ry  tear  be  wip'd  from  ev'ry  eye. 
Cleora,  List'ning  to  you,  my  heart  can 
never  cease 
To  rev'rence  Virtue,  and  to  sigh  for  peace. 
Flor,  Know,  e'en  Ui*ania,  that  accom- 
plish'd  fair  [liar  care. 

Whose  goodness  makes  her  Heaven's  pecu- 
I'hough  bom  to  all  that  affluence  can  be- 
stow, 
Has  felt  the  deep  reverse  of  human  wo : 
Yet  meek  in  grief,  and  patient  in  distress, 
She  knew  the  hand  that  wounds  has  pow'r 

to  bless. 
Grateful  she  bows,  for  vfY\fA  is  left  her  still, 
To  HIM  whose  love  dispenses  good  and  ill ; 
To  HIM  who,  while  his  bounty  thousands 

fed. 
Had  not  himself  a  place  to  lay  his  head ; 
To  HIM  who  that  he  might  our  wealth  in^ 

sure. 
Though  rich  himself  consented  to  be  poor. 
Taught  by  his  precepts,  by  his  practice 

taught. 
Her  will    submitted,   and    resigned  her 
thought,  [abode. 

Through  fmth,  she  looks  beyond  this  dark 
To  scenes  of  glory  near  the  throne  of  God. 

Enter  Urania,  Slyvia,  Bliza. 
Ura,    Since  gentle  nymphs  !  my  friend- 
ship to  obtain. 

You've  sought  with  eager  step  this  peaceful 
plain. 

My  honest  counsel  with  attention  hear, 

Though  plain,  well  meant,  imperfect,  yet 
sincere ; 

What  from  matorer  years 
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What  time  has  taught  me,  and  expeiience 
-  shown,  [grace, 

No  polish'd  phrase  my  artless  apeech  will 
But  unafTccted  Candour  fill  its  place  :    * 
My  lips  shall  Flattery's  smooth  deceit  refuse, 
And  truth  be  all  the  eloquence  I'll  use. 
Know  then,  that  life's  chief  happiness  and 

wo. 
From  good  or  evil  education  flow  j 
And  hence  our  future  dispositions  rise ; 
The  vice  we  practise,  or  the  good  we  prize. 
When  pliant  Nature  any  form  receives, 
That  precept  teaches  or  example  gives, 
The  yielding  mind  with  virtue  should  be 

erac'd. 
For  first  impressions  seldom  are  effac'd. 
Then  holy  habits,  then  chastis'd  desires, 
Should  regulate  disorder'd  Nature's  fires. 
If  Ignorance  then,  her  iron  sway  maintain,. 
If  Prejudice  preside,'  or  Passion  reign, 
If  Vanity  preserve  her  native  sway, 
•If  selfish  tempers  cloud  the  op'ning  day. 
If  no  kind  hand  impetuous  Pride  restrain. 
But  for  the  wholesome  curb  we  give  the  rein; 
The  erring  principle  is  rooted  fist, 
And  fix'd  the  habit  that  through  life  may 

last. 
Past,  With  heartfelt  penitence  we  now 

deplore  ' 
Those  aquander'd  hours,  that  time  can  ne'er 

restore. 
'  Ura,  Euphelia  sighs  for  flatt'ry,  dress, 

and  show  : 
The  common  sources  these  of  female  wo  ! 
In  Beauty's  sphere  pre-eminence  to  find. 
She  sliijhts  the  culture  of  th*  immortal  mind: 
I  would  not  rail  at  Beauty's  charming pow'r, 
I  would  but  have  her  aim  at  something  more; 
The  fairest  symmetiy  of  form  or  face, 
Fi-om  intellect  receives  its  highest  grace ; 
The  brightest  eyes  ne'er  dart  such  piercij^g. 

fires. 
As  when  a  soul  irradiates  and  inspires: 
Beauty  with  reason  needs  not  quite  dispense, 
And  coral  lips  may  sure  speak  common 

sense: 
Beauty  makes  Virtue  lovelier  still  appear ; 
Virtue  makes  Beauty  more  divinely  tair  ! 
Confirms  its  conquests  o*er  the  willing  mind, 
And  thc^se  your  beauties  gain,  your  virtues 

bind. 
Yet  would  ambition's  fire  your  bosom  fill. 
Its  flame  repress  not — be  ambitious  still ; 
Let  nobler  views  your  best  attention  cl^im, 
Tlie  object  chan^M,  the  energy  the  same  : 
Those  very  passions  which  our  heart  invade, 
If  rightly  pointed,  bles5»ings  may  be  made. 
Indulge  the  true  ambition  to  excel 
lii  that  best  art — the  art  of  living  well. 
But  fii'st  extirpate  from  your  youthful  breast 
That  rankling  torment  which  destroys  your 

rest : 
All  other  faults  may  take  a  higher  aim, 
But  hopeless  Envy  must  be  still  the  same. 
Some  other  passions  may  be  tum'd  to  good, 
But  Envy  must  subdue,  or  be  subdu'd. 
This  fatal  gangrene  to  our  moral  lifie. 
Rejects  all  paliiadves,  and  asks  the  knife ; 


Excision  spar'd,  it  taints  the  vital  part. 
And  spreads  its  deadly  venom  to  the  heai^t. 
Euh,    Unhappy  those  to  bliss  who  seek 

tne  way. 
In  DOW 'r  superior,  or  in  splendour  gay  ! 
Intorm*d  by  thee,  no  more  vain  man  shall 

find 
The  charm  of  flatt'ry  taint  Euphelia's  mind : 
By  thee  instructed  still  my  views  shall  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  any  mark  beneath  the  skies. 
Uranta,    In  fair  Laurinda's  uninstructed 

mind. 
The  want  of  culture  not  of  sense  we  find  ; 
Whene'er  you  sought  the  good,  or  shunned 

the  ill,  [pie  : 

*Twas  more*  from  temper  than  from  pnnci- 
Your  random  life  to  no  just  rules  reduc'd, 
•T  was  chance  the  virtue  or  thevice  produc'd: 
The  casual  goodness  Imfiulse  has  to  boast. 
Like  morning  dews,  or  transient  show'rs  is 

lost ;  [stant  tide^ 

While  Heav'n-taught  Virtue  pours  her  coo- 
Like  streams  by  living  fountains  still  sup- 

ply'd. 
Be  wisdom  still,  though  late,  your  earnest 

care,  ^ 

Nor  waste  the  precious  hours  m  vain  despair; 
Associate  with  the  good,  attend  the  sage. 
And  meekly  listen  to  expcrienc'd  age. 
What,  if  acquirements  you  have  fail'd  to 

gain. 
Such  as  the  wise  may  want  the  bad  attsdn  ; 
Yet  still  Religion's  saci'ed  treasures  lie 
Inviting,  open,  plain  to  ev'ry  eye ; 
For  ev'ry  age,  for  ev'ry  genius  fit. 
Nor  limited  to  science  nor  to  wit ; 
Not  bound  by  taste,  to  genius  not  confin'd. 
But  all  may  leani  the  truth  for  all  designed. 
Though  low  the  talents,  and  tU'  acquire* 

ments  small, 
The  gift  of  grace  divine  is  firee  to  all ; 
She  calls,  solicits,  courts  you  to  be  blest. 
And  points  to  mansions  ot  eternal  rest. 
And  when,  advanced  in  years,  matur'd  in 

sense,  [pen?ie ; 

Iliink  not  with  farther  care  you  may  dis- 
'Tis  fatal  to  the  int'rests  of  the  soul 
To  stop  the  race  before  we've  reach'd  the 


For  noughtour  hij^her  progress  can  preclude 
Ho  much  as  thinking  we're  already  good. 
The  human  heart  ne'er  knows  a  state  of  rest: 
Bad  leads  to  woi-se,  and  better  tends  to  best. 
We  cither  gain  or  losx*,  we  sink  or  rise. 
Nor  rests  our  struggling  Nature  till  she  dies: 
Then  place  the  standard  of  perfection  high; 
Pursue  and  J»i'asp  it,  e'en  beyond  the  sky. 
Lau.  O  that  important  Tune  could  back 
i-etum  [mourn! 

Those  misspent  hours  whose  loss  1  deeply 
Accept,  just  Heav'n,  my  penitence  sincere. 
My    neartfelt   anguish,    and    my   fervent 
pray'r ! 
Ura.  1  pity  Pastorella's  hapless  fate. 
By  nature  gentle,  gen'rous,  mild,  and  great; 
One  false  propensiou  all  her  pow'rs  con- 
fined, 
And  chain'd  her  finer  &pulties  of  mind ; 
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\t*  e?'ry  virtue  might  have  fli»uribli'd  there, 
With  early  culture  and  maternal  care. 

If  good  we  plant  not,  vice  will  fill  the  place. 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 
Learn,  how  ungovem'd  thoughts  the  mind 

pervert,  ' 

And  to  disease  all  nourishment  convert 
Ah !  happy  she,  whose  wisdom  leanis  to  find 
A  healthful  fancy,  and  a  well  train'd  mind ! 
A  sick  man's'wildest  dreams  less  wild  are 

found. 
Than  the  day-visions  of  a  mind  unsound, 
Disorder'd  phantasies  indulged  too  much, 
Like  harpieSy  always  taint  whate'er  they 

touch. 
Fly  soothing  Solitudo !  fly  vain  Desire ! 
Fly  such  soft  verse  as  fans  the  dangerous 

fire  ! 
Seek  action ;   *tis  the  scene  which  Virtue 

loves  ; 
The  vigYous  sun  not  only  shines,  but  moves. 
From  sickly  thoughts  with  quick  abhor- 
rence start. 
And  rule  the  fency  if  you*d  rule  the  heart : 
By  active  eoodness,  by  laborious  schemes. 
Subdue  wild  visions,  and  delusive  dreams. 
No  earthly  good  a  Chiistian's  views  should 

bound. 
For  ever  rising  should  his  aims  be  found. 
Leave  that  fictitious  good  your  hmcy  fieigns 
For  scenes  where  reju  bliss  eternal  reigns : 
Look  to  that  region  of  immortal  joys. 
Where  fear   disturbs  not,   nor  possession 

doys; 
Beyond  what  Fancy  forms  of  rosy  bow'rs, 
Or  blooming  chaplets  of  unfading  flow'rs ; 
Fairer  than  e'er  imaprtation  drew. 
Or  poet's  warmest  visions  ever  knew. 
Press  ea^er  onward  to  those  blissful  plains 
Where  life  eternal,  joy  perpetual  fe4gnN. 
Pott,  1  mourn  the  errors  of  my  thought- 
less youth, 
And  long,  with  thee,  to  tread  the  paths  of 
truth. 
Ura,  Learning  is  all  the  bright  Cleora's 
aim ; 
She  seeks  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  fame  ; 
On  interdicted  ground  presumes  to  stand, 
And  grasps  at   Science   with  a  venturous 

hand: 
The  pri\ilege  of  man  she  dares  invade. 
And  tears  the  cliaplet  from  his  laurell'd 

head. 
Why  found  her  merit  on  a  foreign  claim  } 
Why  lose  a  substance  to  acquire  n  name  ^ 
Let  the  proud   sex  possess  th<fir  vaunted 

powTs  : 
Be  other  triumphs,  other  glories,  ours ! 
'I'hc  gentler  charms  which  wait  on  female 

life. 
Which  grace  the-  daughter  and  adorn  the 

wife. 
Be  these  our  boast ;  yet  these  may  well  ad- 
mit 
^)f  various  knowledee,  and  of  blameless  wit: 
Of  sense,  resulting  from  a  nurtured  mind. 
Of  polish *d  converse,  and  of  taste  refin'd  : 
Of  that  quick  mtuitioD  of  the  best, 


Which  feels  the  graceful,  and  rejects  the 

rest :  [rules 

Which  finds  the  right  by  shorter  ways  than 
An  art  which  Nature  teaches— not  the 

schools. 
Thus  conq'ring  Sevigne  the  heart  obtains, 
While  Dacier  only  admiration  gains. 

Know,  fair  aspirer,  could  you  even  hope. 
To  sneak  like  htonehouse,  or  to  write  like 

Pope, 
1  o  all  the  wonders  of  the  poet's  lyre. 
Join  all  that  taste  can  add,  or  wit  mspire. 
With   every    various  powV  of    learning 

fraught ; 
The  flow  of  style  and  the  sublime  of  thought; 
Yet,  if  the  m  ilder  graces  of  the  mind,     ' 
(iraces  peculiar  to  the  sex  design'd, 
Good  nature,  patience,  sweetness  v(ud*of 

art; 
If  these  embellish'd  not  your  virgin  heart. 
You  might  be  dazzling,  but  not  truly  bright) 
Might  glare,  but  not  emit  an  useful  light ; 
A  meteor,  not' a  star,  you  would  appear; 
For  woman  shines  but  in  her  proper  sphere. 
Accomplishments  by  Heav'n  were  sure 

design'd 
Less  to  adorn  than  to  amend  the  mind  : 
Each  should  contribute  to  this  genVal  end, 
And  all  to  virtue,  as  their  centre,  tend. 
I'h*  ac(}uii-enients,  which  our  best  .esteem 

invite, 
Should  not  project,  but  soften,  mix,  unite  : 
In  glaring  light  not  strongly  be  disnlay'd, 
But  sweetly  lost,  and  melted  into  shade. 
Cieora.  Confus*d  with  shame,  to  thy  re- 

pr(XTfa  1  bend,- 
I'hou  best:  adviser,  and  thou  truest  friend  ! 
From  thee  I'll  learn  to  judge  and  act  aright. 
Humility  with  Knowledge  to  unite  : 
The  finish'd  character  must  both  combine. 
The  perfect  woman  must  in  either  sliine. 
Ura.  Florella  shines  adoni'd  with  every 

grace. 
Her  heart  all  \nrtue,  as  all  charms  her  face: 
Above  the  wretched,  and  below  the  great. 
Kind  He^v'n  hasfix'd  her  in  a  middle  state; 
Thedamon  I'ashion  never  warp'd  her  soul. 
Her  passions  move  at  Piety's  control ; 
Her  eyes  the  movements  of  her  heart  de- 
clare. 
For  what  she  dares  to  be,  she  dares  appear; 
Unlectur'd  in  Dissimulation's  school, 
Fo  smile  by  precept,  and  to  blush  by  rule  : 
Her  thoughts  ingenuous,  ever  open  he. 
Nor  shrink  from  close  Inspection's  keenest 

eye;. 
No  dark  disguise  about  her  heart  is  thrown; 
*Tis  Virtue's  int'rest  fully  to  be  known  ; 
Her  nat'ral  sweetness  ev'iy  heart  obtains ; 
What  Art  and  Aflectation  miss,  she  gams. 
She  smooths  the  path  of  my  declining  years. 
Augments  my  comforts,   and  divides  my 

cares.  [state ! 

Fast,  O  sacred  Friendship !  O  exalted 
I'he  choicest  bounty  of  indulgent  fate  I 
Ura,  Let  woman  then  her  real  good  dis- 

ceni. 
And  her  true  int'rests  of  UraniaJeaniT: 
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As  some  fedr  violet,  loveliest  of  the  glade. 
Sheds  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  lonely  shade. 
Withdraws  its  modest  head  from  public  sight. 
Nor  courts  the  sun,  nor  seeks  the  glare  of 
lieht ;  [trude, 

Should  some  rude  hand  profenely  dare  in- 
And  bear  its'beautics  from  its  native  wood, 
Expos'd  abroad  its  languid  colours  fly,  , 
)ts  form  decays,  and  all  its  odours  die ; 
So  woman,  bom  to  dignify  retreat. 
Unknown  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great. 
To  give  domestic  life  its  sweetest  charm, 
Witn  softness  polish,  and  with  virtue  warm. 
Fearful  of  Fame,  unwilling  to  be  known. 
Should  seek  but  Heaven's  applauses  and  her 

own ; 
Hers  be  the  task  to  seek  the  lonely  cell 
Where  tnodest  Want  and  silent  Anguish 
dwell ;  [knees. 

Raise  the  weak  head,  sustain  the  feeble 
.Cheer  the  cold  heart,  and  chase  the  dire 

disease. 
The  splendid  deeds,  which  only  seek  a  name. 
Are  psud  their  just  reward  in  piescnt  fame ; 
But  know,  the  awfiil  all-disclosing  day, 
I'he  long  arrear  of  secret  worth  shall  pay ; 
Applaumng  saints  shall  hear  with  fond  rc- 
ganl.  [reward. 

And  He,  who  witnessed  here,  shall  there 
Eufih,  With  added  grace  Repleads  Re- 
ligion's cause,  [draws. 
Who  from   her  life  her  virtuous  lesson 
Ura,  In  vsun,  ye  fair !  from  place  to  place 
you  roam, 
For  that  true  peace  which  must  be  found  at 

home: 
No  change  of  fortune,  nor  of  scene  can  give 
The  bliss  you  seek,  ivhich  in  the  soul  must 
live.  [bi'east 

Then  look  no  more  abroad;  in  your  own 
Seek  the  true  seat  of  happiness  and  rest 
Nor  small,  my  friends  !  the  vi^ance  I  ask. 
Watch  ivell  iour8eive»,  this  is  the  Chris- 
tian's task. 
The  chcrish'd  sin  by  each  tnust  he  assaird, 
New  efforts  added,  where  the  past  have 
feil'd :  ^     [du'd, 

The  darling  error  check'd,  thi   will  sub- 
The  heart  by  penitence  and  pra\  V  renew'd. 
Nor  hope  for  fierfect  happiness  D«low ; 
Celestial  plants  on  earth  reluctan:,  grow. 
He  who  our  frail  mortality  did  bear. 
Though  fi-ee  from  sin,  was  not  exempt  from 
care. 
Cleora,  Let's  join  to  bless  that  Pow  'r  who 
brought  us  here. 
Adore  his  goodness,  and  his  will  revere ; 
Assur'd,  that  Peace  exists  but  in  the  mind, 
^nd  Piety  alone  that  Peace  can  find. 
Ura.  In  its  true  light  this  transient  life  re- 
gard : 
This  is  a  state  of  trial,  not  reward. 
Though  rough  the  passage,  peaceful  is  the 

port. 
The  blito  isperfiect,  the  probation  short 


Of  human  wit  beware  the  &tal  pride ; 
An  useful  follower,  but  a  dang'itxis  guide  : 
On  holy  Faith's  aspiring  pinions  rise ; 
Assert  your   biith-right,  and  assume  the 

skies. 
Fountain  of  Being !  teach  us  to  devote 
To  Thee  each  purpose,  action,  word  and 

tliought ! 
I'hy  grace  our  hope,  thy  love  our  only  boast. 
Be  all  distinctions  in  the  Christian  lost '. 
Be  this  in  ev'ry  state  our  wish  alone. 
Almighty,  Wise  and  Good,  Thy  will  be 

dfone! 


ODE  TO  CHARITY. 

TO   BB    PBRFORMED    BT    THE    CHARACTERS    OF 
THE    PIECE. 


O  Charity,  divinely  wise. 
Thou  meek-ey'd  daughter  of  the  skies! 
From  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  light. 
Where  fair,  immutable  and  ever  bright. 
The  bc^tiflc  vision  shines. 
Where  angel  with  archangel  joins 
In  choral  songs  to  sing  Hisjpraise,      ^ 
Parent  of  Life,  Ancient  of  Days, 
Who  was  ere  Time  existed,  and  shall  be 
Through  the  wide  round  of  vast  Eternity; 
Oh  come,  thy  warm  celestial  beams  impart. 
Enlarge  my  feelings,  and  expand  my  heart! 

II. 
Descend  from  radian^  realms  above. 
Thou  effluence  of  that  boundless  love 
Whence  joy  and  peace  in  streams  unsully'd 

flow. 
Oh  deigi^to  make  thy  lov'd  abode  below ! 
Though  sweeter  strains  adom'd  my 

tongue 
Than  saint  conceiv'd  or  seraph  sung, 
And  though  my  glowing  fancy  caught 
Whatever  Art  or  Nature  taught. 
Yet  if  this  hard  unfeeling  heart  of  mine 
Ne'er  felt  thy  force,  O  Chanty  divine ! 
An  empty  shadow  Science  would  be  found  : 
My  knowledge  ignorance,  my  wit  a  sound ! 

;iL 

Though  my  prophetic  spirit  knew 
I'o  bnng  futurity  to  view. 
Without  thy  aid  e'eirthis  w6uld  not  avail. 
For  tongues   shall  cease  and  prophecies 
shall  fail. 
Come  then,  thou  sweet  immortal  guest. 
Shed  thy  soft  influence  o'er  my  breast. 
Bring  with  thee  Faith,  divinely  bright. 
And  Hope,  fwr  Harbinger  of  hght,  • 
To  clear  each  mist  with  theirpervading  ray. 
To  fit  my  soul  for  Heav*c,  and  pcunt  the 

•    way; 
There  Perfiect  Happiness  her  sway  main- 
tains; 
For  there  the  God  of  Peace  for  ever  rdgna. 
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STORIES 

FOR  PERSOJ^  OF  THE  MIDDLE  RJ^'KS: 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tbzse  Stories,  which  were  firat  published,  among  a  great  number  of  others,  in  the  Cheap 
RepoeitoiT,  under  the  signature  Z,  are  here  presented  to  the  reader,  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proTed.  Such  of  them  as  are  comprised  in  this  volume  being  adapted  to  persons  in  a  superior 
stttioo  to  those  which  are  contained  in  the  fourth  volum*>  [Earle  s  edition,  and  now  published 
» this,]  it  was  thought  better  to  separate  and  class  them  accordingly.  A  brief  account  of  the 
imtitoiioD  here  referred  to,  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  place. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  FANTOM, 

THE   XEW  FASHIONED   PHILOSOPHER, 

jiJV-n  HIS  MJJV  WILLIjiM. 


Mr,  Fantom  was  a  retail  trader  in  the 
city  of  London.  As  he  had  no  turn  to  any 
cxpeqave  vices,  he  was  reckoned  a  sober 
decent  roan,  but  he  was  covetous  and  proud, 
Klhsh  aad  conceited.  As  soon  as  nc  ^ot 
forward  in  the  world,  his  vanit>  be^;an  to  dis- 
play itself,  though  not  in  the  ordinary  me- 
thod, that  of  making  a  figure  and  hving 
awajr;  but  still  he  was  tormented  with  a 
loD^ing  desire  to  draw  public  notice,  and  to 
(fisboguish  himself.  He  felt  a  general  sense 
of  di^coqtent  at  what  he  was,  with  a  general 
unbition  to  be  something  which  he  was  not ; 
but  this  desire  had  not  yet  turned  itself  to 
any  particular  object.  It  was  not  by  his  mo- 
ney he  could  hope  to  be  distinguished,  for 
half  his  acauaintance  had  more,  ai^d  a  man 
niast  be  rich  indeed  to  be  noted  for  his  riches 
»  London,  Mr,  Fantom *s  mind  was  a  prey 
to  his  vain  imaginations.  He  despised  all 
thise  little  acts  of  kindness  and  charity 
"Which  every  man  is  called  to  perform  every 
day ;  and  while  he  was  contriving  gi^nd 
schemes,  which  lay  quite  out  of  his  reach, 
he  neglected  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
which  lay  directly  before  him,  Selfijhness 
was  his  governing  principle.  He  fancied 
lie  was  lost  in  the  mass  of  general  society  : 
and  the  usual  means  of  attaching  importance 
to  insignificance  occurred  to  him ;  that  of 
Settine  into  clubs  and  societies.  To  be  con- 
nected with  a  party  would  at  least  make 
him  known  to  that  party,  be  it  ever  so  low 
»d  contemptible;  and  this  local  importance 
it  is  which  draws  off  vain  minds  from  those 
•ccnes  ol  general  usefiilness^  in  which, 
thoueh  they  are  of  more  value,  they  are  (rf 
le»  distinction. 

About  this  time  he  got  bold  of  a  fomous 


little  book  written  by  the  New  Philoso- 
pher, whose  pestilent  doctrines  have  gone 
about  seeking  whom  they  may  destroy ; 
these  doctrines  found  a  ready  entrance  into 
Mr.  Fantom 's  mind;  a  mind  at  once  shallow 
and  inquisitive,  speculative  and  vain,  ambi- 
tious and  dissatisfied.  As  almost  every 
book  was  new  to  him,  he  fell  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  those  who  begin  to  read  late  in 
life — that  of  thinking  that  what  he  did  not, 
know  himself,  was  equally  new  to  others ; 
and  he  was  apt  to  fancy  that  he  and  the 
author  he  was  reading  were  the  only  two 
people  in  the  world  who  knew  any  thing. 
This  book  led  to  the  grand  discovery  ;  he 
had  now  found  what  his  heart  pant^ 
after— a  way  to  distinjp/is/t  himseif.  To 
start  out  a  full  grown  philosopher  at  once,  to 
be  wise  without  education,  to  dispute  with- 
out learning,  and  to  make  proselytes  with- 
out ai-gument,  was  a  short  cut  to  tame,  which 
well  suited  his  vanity  and  his  ignorance.  He 
rejoiced  that  he  had  been  so  clever  as  to  ex-, 
amme  for  himself,  pitied  his  friends  who' 
took  things  upon  trust,  and  was  resolved  to 
assert  the  freedom  of  his  own  mind.  To  a 
man  tond  of  bold  novelties  and  daring  para- 
doxes, solid  argument  would  be  flat,  and 
truth  would  be  dull,  merely  because  it  is  not 
new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed,  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  evidence.but  to  the 
impudence  of  the  assertion.  The  trampling 
on  holy  ground  with  dirtf  shoes,  the  smear- 
ing the  sanctuary  with  filth  and  mire,  the 
calling  prophets  and  apostles  by  the  most 
scunilous  names  was  new,  and  dashing,  and 
dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom,  now  being  set  free 
from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  supei-stition, 
was  resdvcd  to  show  his  zep^^  in  the  usual 
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way,  by  trying  to  free  others ;  but  it  would 
have  hurt  his  vanity  had  he  known  that  he 
was  the  convert  of  a  man  who  had  written 
only  for  the  vulgar,  who  had  invented  no- 
thing, no,  not  even  one  idea  t^f  original  wic- 
kedness ;  but  who  had  stooped  to  rake  up 
out  of  th^ennel  of  infiilelity,  all  the  loath- 
some di-egs  and  offal  dirt,  which  politer  un- 
believers nad  thrown  away  as  too  gross  and 
offensive  for  their  better  bred  readers. 

Mr.  Fantom,  who  consideretl  that  a  philo- 
sopher must  set  up  with  a  little  sort  ot  stock 
in  trade,  now  picked  up  all  the  common- 
place notions  against  Christianity,  which 
nave  been  answered  a  hundred  times  over ; 
these  he  kept  bjr  him  ready  cut  and  dried, 
and  brought  out  in  all  companies  with  a  zeal 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  beitei- 
cause,  but  which  the  friends  to  a  bfctter  cause 
are  not  so  apt  to  discover.  He  soon  got  all 
the  cant  of  tue  new  school.  He  prated  about 
narrowness^  and  ignorance,  and  bigotry, 
and  prejudice,  w^a  priestcraft  on  the  one 
•  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  of  fiublic  good,  the 
love  of  mankind,  and  liberality,  and  can- 
dour, and  toleration,  and  above  all,  benevo- 
lence. Benevolence,  he  said,  made  up  the 
whole  of  religion,  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
it  were  nothing  but  cant,  and  jargon,  and  hy- 
pocrisy. By  oenevolence  he  understood  a 
gloomy  and  indefinite  anxiety  about  the  hap- 
piness df  people  with  whom  he  was  utterly 
disconnected,  and  whom  Providence  had 
put  it  out  of  his  reach  either  to  serve  or  in- 
jure. And  by  the  happiness  this  benevo- 
lence was  so  anxious  to  promote,  he  meant 
an  exemption  from  the  power  of  the  laws, 
and  an  emancipation  from  the  restraints  of 
religion,  consaence,  and  moral  obli^tion. 

Fmding,  however,  that  he  made  little  im- 
pression on  his  old  club  at  the  Cat  and  Baj^- 
pipes,  he  grew  tired  of  their  company.  This 
club  consisted  of  a  few  sober  citizens,  who 
met  of  an  evening  for  a  little  harmless  re- 
creation after  busmess;  their  object  was,  not 
to  reform  parliament,  but  their  own  shops ; 
not  to  correct  the  abuses  of  government,  but 
of  parish  officers;  not  to  cure  the  excesses 
of  adm'mistration,  but  of  their  own  porters 
and  apprentices ;  to  talk  over  the  news  of 
the  day  without  aspiring  to  di!*ect  the  events 
of  it  They  read  the  papers  with  that  anxie- 
ty which  every  honest  man  feels  in.the  dailv 
history  of  his  country.  But  as  trade,  which 
they  aid  understand,  flourished,  they  wei^ 
careful  not  to  reprobate  those  public  mea- 
sures by  which  it  was  protected,  and  which 
they  did  not  understand.  In  such  turbulent 
times  it  was  a  comfort  to  each  to  feel  he  was 
a  tradesman,  and  not  a  statesman ;  that  he 
was  not  called  to  responsibility  for  a  trust 
for  which  he  found  he  had  no  talents,  while 
he  was  at  fiiU  libert)^  to  employ  the  talents 
he  really  possessed,  in  feiirly  amassing  a  for- 
tune, of  which  the  laws  would  be  the  best 
guardian,  and  government  the  best  security. 
Thus  a  legitimate  self-love,  regulated  6y 
prudence,  and  restrained  by  principle,  pro- 


duced peaceable  subjects  and  good  citi^^ns ; 
while  m  Fantom,  a  boundless  selfishness  aiul 
inordinate  vanity  -converted  a  discontented 
trader  into  a  turbulent  politician. 

There  was,  however,  one  member  of  thp 
Cat  and  Bagpipes  whose  society  he  could 
not  resolve  to  give  up,  though  they  seldom 
agreed,  as  indeed  nO  two  men  in  the  same 
class  and  habits  of  life  could  less  resemble 
each  other.  Mr.  Trueman  was  an  honest, 
plain,  simple-hearted  tradesman  of  the  go<id 
old  cut,  who  feared  God  and  followed  his  ba- 
siness;  he  went  to  church  twice  on  Sundays, 
and  minded  his  shop  all  the  week,  spent  fru- 
gally, gave  liberally,  and  saved  moderately* 
He  iob)^  however,  some  ground  in  Mr.  Fan- 
tom's  esteem,  because  he  paid  his  taxes, 
without  disputing,  and  read  his  Bible  witlx- 
ont  doubting. 

Mr.  Fantom  now  began  to  be  tired  of  eve- 
ry thing  in  trade  except  the  profits  of  it ;  for 
the  moi'e  the  word  benevolence  was  in  his 
mouth,  the  more  did  selfishness  gain  domi- 
nion in  his  heart  He,  however,  resolved  to 
ix'tire  for  a  while  into  the  country,  and  de- 
vote his  time  tor  his  new  plans,  schemes,  the- 
ories, and  projects  lor  the  public  ^ood.  A 
life  of  talking,  and  reading,  and'wnting,  and 
disputuig,  and  teaching,  and  proselyting, 
now  struck  him  as  the  only  life ;  so  he  soon 
set  out  for  the  country  with  his  family;  fur 
unhappily  Mr.  Fantom  had  been  the  hus- 
band of  a  very  worthy  woman  many  years 
before  the  new  philosophy  had  discovered 
that  maniage  was  a  shameful  infringement 
on  human  liberty,  and  an  abridgment  of  the 
rights  of  man.  To  this  family  was  now  add- 
ed his  new  footman,  William  Wilson,  whom 
he  had  taken  with  a  good  character  out  of  a 
sober  family.  Mr.  Fantom  was  np  sooner 
settled  than  he  wrote  to  mvite  Mr.  Tme- 
man  to  come  and  pay  him  a  visit,  for  he 
would  have  bui'st  if  he  could  not  have  got 
some  one  to  whom  he  might  display  his  new 
knowledge ;  he  knew  that  if  on  the  one  hand 
I'rueinan  was  no  scholar,  yet  on  the  other 
he  was  no  fool ;  and  though  he  despised  his 
prejudices^  yet  he  thought  ne  might  oe  made 
a  good  decoy  duck ;  f<^r  if  he  could  once 
bring  Trueman  over,  the  whole  club  at  the 
Cat  and  Bagpipes  might  be  brought  to  fol- 
low his  example;  and  thus  he  mig^ht  see 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  society  of  his  own 
proselytes ;  the  supreme  object  of  a  philoso- 
pher's ambition.  Trueman  came  accord- 
ingly. He  soon  found  that  however  he  might 
be  shocked  at  the  impious  doctrines  his 
friend  maintained,  yet  that  an  important  les- 
son might  be  learned  even  from  the  worst 
enemies  of  truth  ;  namely,  an  ever  wakeful 
attention  to  their  grand  objoct  If  they  set 
out  with  talking  of  trade  or  politics,  ot  pri- 
vate news  or  public  affairs,  ^tl^  Mr.  Fantom 
was  ever  on  the  watch  to  hitch  in  his  dar- 
ling doctrines ;  whatever  he  be^an  with,  he 
was  sure  to  end  with  a  i^eit  sqwb  at  the  Bi- 
ble, a  vapid  jest  on  the  clergy,  the  miseries 
of  superstition,  and  theJ^Iessings  of  philoso- 
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phf  .  '  Oh !'  said  Troeman  to  himself,  *  when 
shall  I  see  Christians  half  so  much  In  ear- 
nest ?  Why  is  it  that  almost  all  zeal  is  on 
the  wrong  side  ?' 

•  WeU,  Mr,  Fantom,*  said  Trueman  one 
day  at  break&st,  *  I  am  afraid  vou  iare  lead- 
ing but  an  idle  sort  of  life  here,  — « Idle,  sir! ' 
said  Fantom ;  *I  now  first  begin  to  live  to 
some  puipose;  I  have  indeed  lost  too  much 
time,  and  wasted  m]r  talents  on  a  little  retail 
trade,  in  which  one  is  of  no  note ;  one  can't 
distinguish  one's  sell'  *  So  much  the  bet- 
ter,' said  Truemanj  « I  had  rather  not  dis- 
tingmsh  myself,  unless  it  was  by  leading  a 
better  life  than  my  neighbours.  There  b 
Doching  I  should  di-ead  more  than  being 
talk'd  about  I  dare  say  now  heaven  is  in  a 
good  measure  filled  with  people  whose 
names  were  never  heard  out  of  their  own 
.  street  and  village.  So  1  beg  leave  not  to  dis- 
tinguish myself!'  •  Yes,  but  one  may,  if  it 
is  only  by  ^gning  one's  name  to  an  essay  or 
parag^ph  in  a  newspaper,'  said  Fantom. — 

•  Heaven  keep  John  I'rueman's  nameoutof 
a  newspaper,*  interrupted  he  in  a  fright ; 

•  for  if  It  be  there,  it  must  either  be  found  in 
£he  Old  Bailey  or  the  bankinipt  list,  unless, 
indeed,  I  were  to  remove  shop,  or  sell  off  my 
old  stock.  Well,  but  Mr,  Fantom,  you,  I 
suppose,  are  now  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
loog  ?'  •  O  yes,'  replied  Fantom,  with  a 
gloomy  sigh,  which  gave  tl\e  lie  to  his  words, 

•  perfectly  happy !  1  wonder  you  do  not  give 
op  ail  your  sordid  employments,  and  turn 
philosopher!'  'Sordid  indeed  !' said  True- 
man^  '  do  not  call  names,  Mr.  Fantom  ;  I 
shall  never  be  ashamed  of  my  trade.  What 
is  it  has  made  this  country  so  ^reat.^  a  cqun- 
try  whose  merchants  are  princes.^  It  is 
trade,  Mr.  Fantom,  trade.  1  cannot  say  in- 
deed, as  well  as  I  love  business,  but  now  and 
then,  when  1  am  overworked,  1  wish  I  had 
a  little  more  time  to  look  after  my  soul ;  but 
the  fear  that  1  should  not  devote  the  time,  if 
I  had  it,  to  the  best  purpose,  makes  me 
work  on;  though  often,  when  I  am  balancing 
my  accounts,  1  tremble,  lest  I  should  neglect 
to  balance  the  grand  account.  But  still, 
mce,  like  you,  I  am  a  man  of  no  education, 
I  am  more  afraid  of  the  temptations  of  lei- 
sure than  of  those  of  business.  I  never  was 
bred  to  read  more  than  a  chapter  in  the  Bi- 
ble, or  some  other  g«xxi  book,  or  the  maga- 
zine and  newspapef ;  and  all  that  I  can  do 
DOW,  after  shop  is^hut,  and  take  a  walk  with 
]B]f  children  in  the  field  besides.  But  if  1  had 
jiothtog  to  do  from  mominj^  to  night,  I  might 
he  in  danger  of  turning  politician  or  philoso- 
pher. No,  neighbour  Fantom,  det)end  upon 
lU  that  where  there  is  no  learning,  next  to 
Gk)d's  grace,  the  best  preseiTative  of  human 
yirtue  is  business.  As  to  our  political  sode- 
tjes,  like  the  armies  in  the  cave  of  Adullam, 
•every  man  that  is  in  distress,  and  every 
man  that  is  in  debt,  and  every  man  that  is 
^scontentedy  will  always  jom  themsolves 
notothem.' 

fantom.  You  have  narrow  views.  True- 


man.  What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to 
see  a  paper  of  one's  own  in  print  against  ty- 
ranny and  superstition,  contrived  with  so 
much  ingenuity,  that,  though  the  law  is  on 
the  look-out  for  treason  and  blasphemv,  a 
little  change  of  name  defeats  its  scrutiny. 
For  instance ;  you  may  stigmatize  England 
under  the  name  of  Rome,  and  ChristmiUy 
under  that  of  Fofiery,  The  true  way  is  to 
attack  whatever  you  have  a  mind  to  injure, 
under  another  nam^  aud  the  best  means  to 
destroy  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  to  produce  a 
few  incontrovertible  facts  against  the  abuses 
of  it.  Our  late  travellers  have  inconceiva- 
bly helped  on  the  cause  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy, in  their  ludicrous  narradves  of  creduli- 
ty, miracles,  indulgences,  and  processions,  m 
popish  countries,  all  which  they  ridicule  un- 
der the  broad  and  general  name  of  Religion, 
Christianity,  and  the  Church, '  •  And  are  not 
you  ashamed  to  defend  such  knavery?' 
said  Mr.  Trueman.  «'ni06e  who  have  a 
great  object  to  accomplish,'  replied  Mr, 
Fantom,  *  must  not  be  nice  about  the  means* 
But  to  return  to  yourself  Trueman ;  in  your 
little  confined  situation  you  can  be  of  no 
use.'  « That  |  deny,'  interrupted  Trueman; 
« 1  have  filled  all  the  parish  offices  with  some 
credit  I  never  took  a  bribe  at  an  election, 
no  not  so  much  as  a  treat;  I  take  c^re  of  my 
apprentices,  and  do  not  set  them  a  bad  ex- 
ample by  running  to  plays -and  Sadler's 
Wells,  in  the  week,  or  jaunting  about  in  a 
gig  all  day  on  Sundays;  for  I  look  upon  it 
that  the  country  jaunt  of  the  master  on  Sun- 
days exposes  his  sen'ants  to  more  danger 
than  their  whole  week's  temptation  in  trade 
put  together.* 

Fantom,  1  once  had  the  same  vulgar  pre- 
judices about  the  church  and  the  Sabbath, 
and  all  that  antiquated  stuflf.  But  even  on 
your  own  narrow  principles,  how  can  a 
thinking  being  spend  his  Sunday  better  (if 
he  must  lose  one  day  in  seven  by  having  any 
Sunday  at  all)  than  by  going  into  the  ctMin- 
try  to  admire  the  works  ofnature. 

Trueman,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  works 
of  God:  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  tluit 
Nature  made  any  thing.  I  should  rather 
think  that  she  hei'self  was  made  by  Him, 
who,  when  he  said,  '  thou  shalt  not  murder,* 
said  also,  « thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day.'  But  now  do  you  really  think  that  all 
that  multitude  of  coaches,  chariots,  chaises, 
vis-a-vis,  booby-hutches,  sulkies,  sociables, 
phaetons,  gigs,  curricles,  cabrioles,  chairh, 
stages,  pleasure  carts,  and  horses,  which 
ci-owd  our  roads ;  all  those  countiy  houses 
within  reach,  to  which  the  London  friends 
pour  in  to  the  gorgeous  Sunday  feast,  which 
the  servants  are  kept  from  church  to  dress; 
all  those  public  houses  under  the  signs  ot 
which  you  read  these  alluring  words,  an  or^ 
dmary  on  Sundays  ;  I  say,  do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  all  those  houses  and  carriages  ai*e 
crammed  with  philosophers,  who  go  on  Sun- 
day into  the  countiy  to  admire  the  works  of 
nature,  as  yiHi call  it!  Indeed,  fiiom  the  reel- 
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iiig  gait  of  some  of  them  when  they  go 
l)ack  at  night,  one  might  takQ  them  tor  a 
certain  sect  calle^l  the  tippling  philosophers. 
Then  in  answer  to  your  charge,  that  a  little 
tradesman  can  do  no  good,  it  is  n^tme ;  I 
must  tell  you  that  1  belong  to  the  Sick  Man's 
Friend,  and  to  the  Society  for  relieving  pri- 
soners for  small  debts. 
Fantonu  I  have  no  attention  to  spare  to 
'  thatbusiness,  thougli  I  would  pledge  myself 
to  produce  a  plan  by  which  the  national 
debt  might  be  {)aid  off  in  six  months ;  but 
all  yours  are  petty  occupations. 

Trueman.  Then  they  are  better  suited  to 

Eetty  men  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather 
ave  an  ounce  of  real  good  done  with  my 
own  hands,  and  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  than 
speculate  about  doing  a  ton  in  a  wild  way, 
which  1  know  can  never  be  brought  about. 

Fantonu  I  despise  a  naiTow  field.  O  for 
tlie  reign  of  universal  benevolence !  1  want 
to  make  all  mankind  good  and  happy. 

TVueman.  Dear  me!  sure  that  must  be  a 
•wholesale  sort  of  a  job ;  had  you  not  better 
try  your  hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first ! 

J^antom.  Sir,  I  have  apian  m  my  head  for 
relieving  the  miseries  ot  the  whole  world. 
Every  thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands.  I  would 
alter  all  the  laws ;  and  do  away  all  the  reli- 
gions, and  put  an  end  to  all  the  wars  in  the 
world.  I  would  eveiy  where  redress  the  in- 
jutitice  of  fortune,  or  what  the  vulgar  call 
ri-ovidence.  I  would  put  an  end  to  all  pu- 
nishments; I  would  not  leave  a  single  prison- 
er on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  is  what  I 
call  doing  things  on  a  ^rand  scale.  '  A  scale 
with  a  vengeance,*  said  Trueman.  •  As  to 
releasing  the  prisoners,  however,  I  do  not  so 
much  Uke  that,  as  it  would  be  liberating  a 
few  rogues  at  the  expense  of  all  honest  men; 
but  as  to  the  rest  of  your  plans,  if  all  Chris- 
'  tian  countries  would  be  so  good  as  to  turn 
Christians,  it  might  be  helped  on  a  good  deal. 
There  would  be  ssill  misery  enough  left  in- 
deed; because  God  intended  this  world 
should  be  earth  and  not  heaven.  But,  sir, 
among  all  your  oblations,  you  must  abolish 
human  corruption  before  you  can  make  the 
world  quite  as  perfect  as  you  pretend,'  You 
philosophers  stem  to  me  to  he  ignorant  of 
the  very  first  seed  and  principle  otmisery — 
an,  sir,  sin:  youi'  system  of  reform  is  radi- 
cally defective ;  for  it  does  not  comprehend 
that  sinful  nature  from  which  all  misery  pro- 
ceeds. You  accuse  government  of  delects 
which  belong  to  man,  to  individual  man,  and 
of  course  to  man  collectively.— Among  all 
your  reforms  you  must  reform  the  human 
heart ;  you  are  otily  hacking  at  the  branch- 
es, without  stnking  at  the  root.  Banishing 
itnpiety  outof  the  world,  would  be  like  stri- 
king on  all  the  pounds  from  an  overcharged 
bill ;  and  all  the  troubles  which  would  be 
left,  would  be  reduced  to  mere  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings,  as  one  may  say.' 

Fantonu  Your  project  would  nvet  the 
chain^  which  mine  is  deagn*d  to  break, 

Tnieman.  Sir,  I  have  no  projects.    Pro- 


jects are  in  genei*al  the  offspring  of  restless^ 
ness,  vanity  and  idleness.  I  am  too  busy  for 
projects,  too  contented  for  theories,  and,  I 
iiope,  have  too  much  honesty  and  humility 
fop  a  philosopher.  The  utmost  extent  of  my 
ambition  at  present  is,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  a  parish  apprentice  who  has  been  cruelly 
used  by  his  master  :  Indeed  I  have  another 
little  scheme,  which  is  to  prosecute  a  fellow 
in  our  street  who  has  suffered  a  poor  wretch 
in  a  workhouse,  ot  which  he  had  the  care, 
to  perish  through  neglect,  and  you  must  as- 
sist me. 

Fantonu  The  parish  must  do  that  Yod 
must  not  apply  to  me  for  the  redress  ot  such 
petty  grievances.  I  own  that  the  wrongs  of 
the  Poles  and  South  Americans  so  fiH  my 
mind,  as  to  leave  me  no  time  to  attend  to  the 
petty  sorrows  of  workhouses  and  parish  a|>- 
prentices.  It  is  provinces,  empires,  conti- 
nents, that  the  benevolence  of  the  philoso- 
pher embraces ;  every  one  can  do  a  little 
palt/y  good  to  his  next  neighbour. 

Trueman,  Every  one  can,  but  I  do  not 
see  that  every  one  does.  If  they  would,  in- 
deed, your  business  would  be  ready  done  vX 
your  hands,  and  your  grand  ocean  of  benevo- 
lAice  would  be  filled  with  the  drops  wliich 
private  charity  would  throw  into  it  i  ana 
glad,  however,  you  are  such  a  friend  to  the 

f)risoners,  because  I  am  just  now  getthig  a 
ittle  subscription  from  our  club,  to  set  fi*ee 
our  poor  old  friend  Tom  Saunders,  a  very 
honest  brother  tradesman,  who  got  first  into 
debt,  and  then  into  jail,  througn  no  fault  ot 
his  own,  but  merely  through  the  pressure  of 
the  times.  We  have  each  of  us  allowed  a 
trifle  every  week  towards  maintaining  Tom's* 
young  family  since  he  has  been  in  prison ; 
but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more  service 
to  Saunders,  and  indeed  in  the  end  lighten 
our  own  expense,  by  paying  down  at  once  a 
little  sum  to  restore  to  him  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  put  him  in  a  way  of  maintain'mg 
his  tamily  ag^ain.  We  have  made  up  the 
money  all  except  five  guineas :  I  am  already 

E remised  four,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do 
ut  give  me  the  fifth.  And  so  for  a  single 
guinea,  without  any  of  the  trouble,  the  mee-* 
tnigs,  and  the  looking  into  his  affairs,  which 
we  hav«  had ;  which,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the 
best,  and  to  a  man  of  business,  the  dearest 
part  of  charily,  you  wijl  at  once  have  the 
pleasure  (and  it  is  ho  small  one)  of  helping 
to  save  a  worthy  family  from  starving,  of  re- 
deeming an  old  friend  from  gaoli  and  of  put- 
tin|^  a  little  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into 
action.  Realize !  master  Fantom  :  there  is 
nothing  like  realizing.  «  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr. 
Trueman,'  said  Fantom,  stammering,  and 
looking  very  black,  •  do  not  think  I  value  a 
^inea ;  no  sir,  I  despise  money  ;  it  is  trash  ; 
It  is  dirt,  and  beneatn  the  reganl  of  a  wise 
man.  It  is  one  of  the  unfeeling  inventions 
of  artificial  society.  Sir,  I  could  talk  to  you 
for  half  a  day  on  the  abuse  of  riches,  and  od 
my  own  contempt  of  money.' 
Trueman,    O  pray^do  not  give  yoorself 
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the  trooble ;  it  will  be  an  easier  way  by  half 
of  vindicating  yourself  from  one,  and  oSF  pro- 
ving the  other,  jtist  to  put  your  liand  in  your 
p  "cket  and  give  me  a  guinea,  ^vithmit  saying 
u  *ord  abtMJt  it :  and  then  to  you  who.value 
ti  lie  so  much, and  mrjiey  so  httle^  it  will  cut 
the  matter  short.  But  come  now,  \{ov  I  see 
you  will  give  no«hin^)  I  should  be  mighty 
^d  to  know  what  is  the  sort  of  good  you  do 
yourselves,  since  you  always  object  to  what 
I  done  by  others.  'Sir,*  said  Mr.  Fantom, 
'the  object\)f  a  true  philosopher  is  to  difhise 
light  and  knowledge.  I  wish  to  see  the 
Whole  world  enlightened.' 

Trueman.  Amen  !  if  you  mean  with  the 
li^t  of  the  Gospel.  But  if  you  mean  that 
dne  religion  is  as  good  as  another,  and 
that  no  religion  is  best  of  all ;  and  that  we 
sh'ill  become  wiser  and  better  by  setting 
aside  the  very  means  which  Providence  be- 
rtwwed  to  make  us  wise  and  good  :  in  short, 
if  you  want  to  make  the  whole  world  philo- 
sjjphers,  why  they  had  better  stay  as  they 
are.  But  as  to  the  true  light,  I  wisli  it  to 
reach  the  ver>'  lowest,  and  1  therefore  bless 
God  for  charity-schools,  as  instruments  of 
dtffb&ing  it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
his  fnend  was  gtiin^  to  call  upon  him  for  a 
subscription  on  this  account,  ventured  to 
pHixse  them :  sayine,  *  1  am  no  enemy  to 
these  institutions.  I  would  indeed  change 
the  object  of  instruction,  but  I  would  have 
the  whole  world  instructed.' 

Here  Mrs.  Fan. om,  who,  with  her  daugh- 
ter, had  quietly  sat  by  at  their  work,  ven- 
tured to  put  in  a  word,  a  liberty  she  seldom 
took  with  her  husband ;  who,  in  his  zeal  to 
tnake  the  whole  world  tree  and  happy,  was 
too  prudent  to  include  his  wife  among  the 
obiects  <xi  whom  he  wished  to  confer  freedom 
and  happiness.  *  I'hcn,  my  deaj*,*  said  she, 
•I  wonder  you  do  not  let  your  own  servants 
be  taught  a  little.  The  n^aids  can  scarcely 
tdl  a  letter,  or  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
TOO  know  you  will  not  allow  them  time  to 
learD.  William,  too,  has  never  been  at 
chnrch  since  we  came  out  of  town.  He  was 
at  first  very  oi-derly  and  obedient,  but  now 
be  is  seldom  sober  of  an  evening ;  and  In  the 
lAGming  when  he  should  be  rubbing  the  ta- 
bles in  the  parlour,  he  is  generally  lolling 
tipon  them,  and  reading  your  little  manuel  of 
toe  new  philosophy.' — *  Mrs.  Fantom,*  said 
her  husband  angnly,  'you  kno\v  that  my 
hboure  for  the  public  good  leave  me  little 
time  to  think  of  my  own  family.  1  must 
have  a  great  iidd,  I  like  to  do  good  to  hun- 
dreds at  once.* 

*  I  am  very  glad  of  that  papa,'  said  miss 
Polly ;  •  for  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse 
to  subscribe  to  all  those  pretty  children  at 
the  Sunday-school,  as  you  did  yesterday, 
when  the  {gentleman  came  a  begging,  be- 
cause that  IS  the  very  thing  you  were  wish- 
ing for ;  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  to 
be  done  good  to  at  once,* 

Trumaru  Well,  Mr.  FantooBi  yoa  are  a 
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wonderful  man  to  keep  up  wch  a  8to<:k  of 
benevolence  at  so  small  an  expense.  1  o 
love  mankind  so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  op- 
portunities of  doing  them  good ;  to  have  such 
a  noble  zeal  for  the  millions,  and  to  feel  so 
little  compassion  for  the  units;  to  long  to 
free  empires  and  enlighten  kingdoms ;  and 
yet  deny  instruction  to  your  own  village,  and 
comfort  to  your  own  family.  Sui-ely  none 
but  a  philosopher  could  indulge  so  much 
philanthropy  and  so  much  frugality  at  the 
same  time.  But  come,  do  assist  me  in  a 
petition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhousc ;  be- 
tween the  old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better 
fed,  and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have 
more  worked. 

Fantom,  Sir,  my  mind  is  so  i engrossed 
with  the  partition  of  Poland,  that  1  cannot 
bring  it  down  to  an  object  of  such  insignifi- 
cance. I  despise  the  man  whose  baievo- 
lence  is  swallowed  up  in  the  narrow  con- 
cerns of  his  own  family,  or  parish,  or  coun- 
^try. 

Truemaru  Well,  now  I  have  a  notion 
that  it  is  as  well  to  do  one's  own  duty,  as  the 
duty  of  another  man  ;  and  that  to  do  good  at 
home,  is  as  well  as  to  do  good  abroad!  For 
my  part,  I  had  as  lieve  help  Tom  Saunders 
to  freedom  as  a  Pole  or  a  South  American, 
though  I  should  be  very  glad  to  help  them 
toa  But  one  must  begin  to  love  some- 
where, and  to  do  good  somewhere ;  and  I 
think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one's  own  family, 
and  to  do  good  in  one's  own  neighbourhood, 
as  to  any  body  else.  And  if  every  man  in 
every  family,  paiish,  and  county  did  the 
same,  why  then  all  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  1  was  doing 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another 
parish  where  somebody  else  was  doing  good; 
so  my  schemes  would  iut  into  my  neigh- 
bour's ;  his  projects  would  unite  with  those 
of  some  other  local  i-eformer ;  and  all  would 
fit  with  a  sort  of  dove-tail  exactness.  And 
what  is  better,  all  would  join  in  furnishing  a 
living  comment  on  that  practical  precept : 
*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with'all 
thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  th)^self.' 

Fantom,  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will 
be  on  the  watch  for  great  occasions  to  prove 
his  benevolence. 

Trueman,  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  they  are  so 
distant  that  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast 
that  he  cannot  grasp  them,  he  may  let  a 
thousand  little,  snug,  kind,  good  actions  slip 
through  his  fingers  in  the  meanwhile  :  and 
so  between  the  great  things  that  he  cannot 
do,  and  the  little  ones  that  he  will  not  do, 
life  passes  and  nothing  will  be  done. 

Just  at  this  moment  miss  Polly  Fantom 
(whose  mother  had  ^one  out  some  fime  be- 
fore) started  up,  let  tall  her  work,  and  cried 
out,  *  O  papa,  do  but  look  what  a  monstrous 
great  fii'e  there  is  yonder  on  the  common  ! 
If  ft  were  the  fifth  of  November  I  should 
think  it  were  a  bonfire.  Look  how  it  bla- 
zes !' — •  I  see  plain  enough  what  it  is,'  said 
Mr.  Fantom,  aming  down  anun  widi(xit  the 
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least  emotion.  «It  is  Jenkins's  cottage  on  i  poor  woman,  now  speechless  through  termr^ 
fire.' — •  What,  poor  John  Jenkins,  who]  could  only  point  up  to  a  little  window  in  the 
works  in  bur  garden,  papa.?'  said  the  poot-  thatch,  and  then  sunk  on  the  ground. 

■     "  ■  '  '        Mr.  Trueman  made  his  way  through  a 

thick  smoke,  and  ran  up  the  narrow  stair- 
case which  the  fire  had  not  reached.  He 
got  safely  to  the  loft,  snatched  up  the  little 
creature,  who  was  sweetly  sleeping  in  its 
poor  hammock,  and  brought  him  down  na- 
ked in  his  arms  :  and  as  he  gave  him  to  the 
half-distracted  mother,  he  telt  that  her  joy 
and  gratitude  would  have  beeif  nb  bad  pay 
for  the  danger  he  had  run,  even  if  no  higher 
motive  had  set  him  to  work.  Poor  Jenkins, 
half  stupified  by  his  misfortune,  had  never 
thought  of  his  child ;  and  his  wife,  who  ex- 
pected every  hour  to  make  him  father  Jo  a 
second,  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to- 
wards saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  Trueman  now  put  the  child  into  miss 
Fantom's  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
my  dear,  that  every  bcily  could  be  of  use  at 
a  fire  ?'  He  then  desired  her  to  carry  the 
child  home,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to 
follow  her ;  saying,  he  would  return  himself 
as  soon  as  he  had  seen  all  safe  in  the  cottap^e. 
When  the  fire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr. 
Trueman  could  be  of  no  further  use,  he  went 
back  to  Mr.  Fantom's.  The  instant  he 
opened  the  parlour  door  he  eaeerly  cried  out, 

*  Where  is  the  poor  woman,  Mr.  Fantom  ?• 

*  Not  in  my  house,  I  assure  you,*  answered 
the  philosopher.  *  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
it  was  a  very  romantic  thing  to  send  her  and 
her  child  to  me  :  you  should  have  provided 
for  them  at  once,  like  a  pi-udent  man.' — *I 
thought  I  had  done  so,*  replied  Trueman, 

*  by  sending  them  to  the  nearest  and  best 
house  in  the  parish ,  as  the  poor  woman  seem- 
ed to  stand  in  need  of  immediate  assistance.' 

*  So  immediate,'  said  Fantom,  Hhat  I  would 
not  let  hei;  come  into  my  house,  for-fear  of 
what  might  happen.  So  I  packed  her  off, 
with  her  child  m  her  arms,  to  the  work- 
house ;  with  orders  to  the  overseers  not  to 
let  her  want  for  any  thing.  * 

*  And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,* 
cried  Trueman  in  a  hign  tone,  '  to  expect 
that  the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than 
yourself!  But  is  it  possible  you  can  have 
sent  that  helpless  creature,  not  only  to  walk, 
but  to  carry  a  naked  child  at  such  a  time  d 
night,  to  a  place  so  distant,  so  ill  provided, 
and  in  such  a  condition  ^    I  hope  at  least 


girl  in  great  terror.  *  Do  not  be  frightened, 
child,'  answered  Fantom,  we  are  sate 
enough;  the  wind  blows  the  other  way. 
Why  did  you  disturb  us  for  such  a  trifle,  as 
it  was  so  distant  f  Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit 
down.*— 'Sit  down,*  said  Mr.  Trueman, 
*  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a  stone,  but  a 
man ;  made  of  the  same  common  nature  with 
Jenkins,  whose  house  is  burning.  Come 
alon^ — ^let  us  fly  and  help  him,*  continued  he, 
runnmg  to  the  d(X)r  in  such  haste  that  he  for- 
got to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hung  just  be- 
ifore  him — '  Come,  Mr.  Fantom— come,  my 
Uttledear — I  wish  your  mamma  was  here — 
I  am  sorry  she  went  out  iust  now — we  may 
all  do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  use 
at  a  fire.  Even  you,  miss  roily,  may  save 
some  of  these  poor  people's  things  in  your 
apron,  while  your  papa  and  I  hand  the 
buckets.'  All  this  he  said  as  he  i*un  along 
with  theyoung  lady  in  his  hand ;  not  doubt- 
ing but  Fantom  and  his  whole  family  were 
following  close  behind  him.  But  the  pre- 
sent distress  was  neither  grand  enough  nor 
far  enough  from  home  to  satisfy  the  wide- 
stretched  benevolence  of  the  philosopher, 
who  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  flames  to 
work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swal- 
lowed up  his  whole  soul,  on  universal  bene- 
volence. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mr.  Trueman,  fol- 
lowed by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  of 
distress.  William  Wilson,  the  footman,  re- 
fused to  assist,  glad  of  such  an  opportunity 
of  being  revenged  on  Jenkins,  whom  he  call- 
ed a  surly  fellow,  for  presuming  to  com- 
plain, because  William  alwayspurloined  the 
best  fruit  for  himself  before  he  set  it  on  his 
master's  table.  Jenkins  also,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had  refused  to  leave 
his  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  Will's 
work  in  the  house  while  he  got  drunk,  or 
read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  litUe  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very 
furiously.  Mr.  Trueman 's  exertions  were 
of  the  greatest  service.  He  directed  the 
willing,  and  gave  an  example  to  the  slothful. 
By  livmg  in  London,  he  had  been  more  used, 
to  the  calamity  of  fire  than  the  country  peo- 
ple, and  knew  better  what  was  to  be  done. 
In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman 
only  who  never  attempted  to  be  of  the  least 
use.  She  ran  backwards  and  forward, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  crying  out  in  a  tone 
of  piercing  a^ony,  *  Oh,  my  child !  my  little 
Tommy  !  will  no  one  save  my  Tommy  ?' — 
Any  woman  might  have  uttered  the  same 
words,  but  the  look  which  explained  them 
could  only  come  from  a  mother.  Trueman 
did  not  stay  to  ask  if  she  were  owner  of  the 
house,  and  mother  of  the  child.  It  was  his 
way  to  do  all  the  good  which  could  be  done 
iirs^  and  then  to  ask  questions.  All  he  said 
was,  •  Tell  mc  which  is  the  room  .^*    The 


you  have  fiimislied  them  with  clothes ;  for 
all  their  own  httle  stores  were  burnt, '  *  Not 
I,  indeed ;'  said  Fantom.  •  W'hat  is  the  use 
oJF  parish  oflicers,  but  to  look  after  these 
petty  things  ?' 

It  was  Mr.  Trueman's  way,  when  he  be- 
gan to  feel  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself 
to  speak ;   because,  he  used  to  say,  '  if  I 

five  vent  to  my  feelings,  I  am  sure,  by  some 
asty  word,  to  cut  myself  out  work  for  re- 
pentance. '  So  without  making  any  answer, 
or  even  changing  his  clothes,  wnich  were 
very  wet  and  dirty  from  having  woiked  so 
hanlat  the  fire,  he  walked  out  again,  having 
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first  inquired  the  road  the  woman  had  taken. 
Ai  the  door  he  met  Mrs.  Fantom  returning 
from  her  visit  He  told  her  his  tale ;  which 
she  had  no  sooner  heard,  than  she  kindly  re- 
solTcd  to  acconnpany  him  in  search  of  Jen- 
kins's wife.  She  had  a  wide  common  to  w^k 
over  before  she  could  reach  either  the  work- 
bouse  or  the  nearest  cottage.  She  had  crawl- 
ed along  with  her  baby  as  far  as  she  was 
able ;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom's,  and  her  strength  quite  failing 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the 
common.  Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs. 
Fantom  came  up  at  this  very  time.  The 
former  had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a 
cordial ;  and  the  latter  had  gone  back  and 
atofied  her  pockets  with  old  bab)^  linen.  Mr. 
Trueman  soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a 
labourer,  who  hiappened  to  pass  by,  to  help 
him  to  carry  the  mother,  and  Mrs,  Fantom 
earned  the  little  shivering  baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr. 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins, 
who  was  distressed  to  know  what  was  be- 
Gome  of  his  wife  and  child ;  for  having  heard 
that  they  were  seen  going  towards   Mr. 
Fantom's,  he  despaired  of  any  assistance 
from  that  quarter.    Mr.  Trueman  felt  no 
snail  satisfaction  in  uniting  this  poor  man  to 
his  little    family.     I'here    was  something 
very  moving  in  this  meeting,  and  in  the  pious 
gratitude  they  expressed  fbr  their  delive- 
rance.   They  seemed  to  forget  they  had 
kKt  their  all,  in  the  joy  they  felt  that  they 
had  not  lost  each  other.  And  some  disdain- 
fid  great  ones  might  have  smiled  to  see  so 
much  rapture  expressed  at  the  safety  of  a 
child  born  to  no  inheritance  but  poverty. 
These  are  among  the  feelings  with  which 
Pruvidcnce  sometimes  overpays  the  want  of 
wealth.    The  good  people  also  poured  out 
prayers  and  blessings  on  their  deliverer, 
who,  not  being  a  philosopher,  was  no  more 
ashamed  of  praying  with  them  than  he  had 
been  of  working  for  them.    Mr.  Trueman, 
while  assisting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that 
Jenkins  and  his  wife  were  both  very  honest, 
and  very  pious  people  ;  so  he  told  them  he 
would  not  only  pay  for  their  new  lodging, 
bQt  undertook  to  raise  a  little  subscription 
among  his  friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes 
towards  rebuilding  their  cottage ;  and  far- 
ther engaged,  that  if  they  would  promise  to 
brii^  up  the  child  in  the  fear  of  God,  he 
vouM  stand  godfather. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had 
given  such  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Frue- 
roan's  spirits,  that  long  before  he  got  home 
he  had  lost  every  trace  of  ill-humour. — 
*Well,  Mr.  Fantom,'  said  he  gayly,  as  he 
opened  the  door,  •  now  do  tell  me  how  you 
could  possibly  refuse  going  to  help  me  to  put 
out  the  fire  at  poor  Jenkins's  ?' — *  Because,' 
said  Fantom,  *  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a  faur 
nobler  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a  Ut- 
ile thatched  cottage.  Sir,  I  was  contriving 
to  put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  conflagration  of  a  fyr 
more  dreadful  kind— a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinc- 


tion of  which  universal  man  is  concerned — I 
was  contriving  a  scheme  to  extinguish  the 
fires  of  the  inquisition.' — *  Why,  man,  they 
don't  blaze  that  I  know  of,'  retorted  True- 
man.  •  I  own,  that  of  all  the  abominable 
engines  which  the  devil  ever  invented  to  dis- 
grace religion  and  plague  mankind,  that  in- 
quisition was  the  very  worst.  But  i  do  not 
believe  popery  has  ventured  at  these  diabo- 
lical tricks  since  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 
So  thata  bvicket  of  real  water,  carried  to  the 
real  fire  at  Jenkins's  cottage,  would  have 
done  more  good  than  a  wild  plan  to  put  out 
an  imaginary  flame  which  no  loneer  bums. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  dreadful  as  that 
evil  was,  God  can  send  his  jud^ents  on 
other  «ins  besides  superstition ;  so  it  behoves 
us  to  take  heed  of  the  other  extreme,  or  we 
may  have  our  earthquakes  too.  '  I'he  hand 
of  God  is  not  shortened,'  sir,  « that  it  can- 
not destroy,  any  more  than  it  cannot 
save.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  repeat  ic ; 
you  and  I  are  rather  called  upon  to  serve  a 
neighbour  fi*om  perishing  in  the  flames  of 
his  house,  just  under  our  own  window,  than 
to  write  about  the  fires  of  the  inquisition ; 
which,  if  fear,  or  shame,  or  the  restoration 
of  common  sense  had  not  already  put  out, 
would  have  hardly  received  a  check  from 
such  poor  Jiands  as  you  and  1.' 

•  Sir,'  said  Fantom,  *  Jenkins  is  an  imper- 
tinent fellow ;  and  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  be- 
cause he  says  he  had  rather  forfeit  the  favour 
of  the  best  master  in  England  than  work  in 
my  garden  on  a  Sunday.  And  when  1  or- 
dered him  to  read  the  Age  of  Reason,  in- 
stead of  going  to  church,  he  refiised  to  work 
for  me  at  all,  with  some  impertinent  hint 
about  God  and  Mammon,' 

•Oh,  did  he  so  i^'  said  Mr.  Trueman. 
*Now  I  vnil  stand  godfather  to  his  child, 
and  make  him  a  handsome  present  into  the 
bargain,  indeed,  Mr.  Fantom,  a  man  must 
be  a  philosopher  with  a  vengeance,  if  when 
he  sees  a  house  on  fire,  he  stays  to  consider 
whether  the  owner  has  offended  him.  Oh, 
Mr.  Fantom,  1  will  forgive  you  still,  if  you 
will  produce  me,  out  of  all  your  philosophy, 
such  a  sentence  as  *  Love  your  enemy— <lo 
good  to  them  that  hate  you — if  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink;'  I  will  give  up  the  blessed  Gospel 
for  the  Age  of  Reason,  if  vou  will  only  bnng 
me  one  sentiment  equivalent  to  this.' 

Next  day  Mr.  Trueman  was  obliged  to  go 
to  London  on  business ;  but  returned  soon ; 
as  the  time  he  had  allotted  to  spend  with 
Mr.  Fantom  was  not  yet  elapsed.  He  came 
down  the  sooner  indeed,  that  he  might  bring 
a  small  sum  of  money  which  the  gentlemen 
at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  had  cheerfully 
subscribed  fbr  Jenkins.  Trueman  did  not 
forget  to  desire  his  wife  to  make  up  also  a 
quantity  of  clothing  for  this  poor  family,  to 
which  he  did  not  neglect  to  add  a  parcel  of 
good  books,  which  indeed  always  made  a 
part  of  his  charities;  as  he  used  to  say,  there 
was  something  cruel  in  the  idndnej^  which 
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was  ansdouB  to  rdieye  the  bodies  of  men,  but 
was  negligent  of  their  souls.  He  stood  in 
person  to  the  new  born  child,  and  observed 
with  much  pleasu^f,  that  Jenkins  and  his 
vife  thought  a  christening,  not  a  season  for 
mei*ry-making,  but  a  solemn  act  of  religion. 
And  they  dedicated  their  infant  to  his  Maker 
with  becoming  seriousness. 

Trueman  left  the  cottage  and  got  back  to 
Mr.  Fantom's,  just  as  the  &mily  wei-e  going 
to  ^t  down  to  dinner,  as  he  had  promised. 

When  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Fantom  was 
no^  a  Httle  out  of  humour  to  see  his  table  in 
some  disorder.  William  was  also  rather 
more  negligent  than  usual.  If  the  company- 
'  called  for  bread,  he  gave  them  beer,  and  he 
took  away  the  clean  plates,  and  gave  them 
dirty  ones.  Mr.  Fantom  soon  discovered 
that  his  servant  was  very  drunk ;  he  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered  him  out 
of  the  room,  cnai-gin^  that  he  should  not  ap- 
pear in  his  presence  m  that  condition.  Wil- 
liam obeyed ;  but  having  slept  an  hour  or 
two,  and  got  about  half  sober,  he  again 
made  his  appearance.  His  master  gave  him 
a  roost  severe  reprimand,  and  called  him  an 
an  idle,  diimken,  vicious  fellow.  •  Sir,*  said 
William,  very  pertly,  « If  I  do  get  drunk 
now  and  then,  I  only  do  it  for  the  good  of  my 
country,  and  in  obedience  to  your  wishes.' 
Mr.  Fantom,  thoroughly  provoked,  now  be- 
gan to  scold  him  in  words  not  fit  to  be  re- 
peated; and  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
*  Why,  sir,'  said  William,  *  ydu  are  a  philo- 
sopher you  know ;  and  I  have  often  over- 
heard you  say  to  your  company,  that  private 
vices  are  public  benefits ;  and  so  I  thought 
tliat  getting  drunk  was  as  pleasant  a  way  of 
doing  eood  to  the  public  as  any,  especially 
when  I  could  oblige  my  muster  at  the  same 
time.' 

*  ( iet  out  of  my  house,  *  said  Mr.  Fantom , 
in  a  great  i^ge.  'I  do  not  desire  to  stay  a 
moment  longer,'  said  Willium,  *  so  pay  me 
'  my  wages.* — *Not  I  indeed,'  replied  the 
master ;  *  nor  will  I  give  you  a  character ; 
Bo  never  let  me  see  your  face  again.  *  Wil- 
liam took  his  master  at  his  word,  and  not 
Only  got  out  of  the  house,  but  went  out  of 
the  country  too  as  fast  as  possible.  When 
they  found  he  was  really  gone,  they  made  a 
hue-and-cry,  in  order  to  detain  him  till  they 
examined  if  he  had  left  every  thing  in  the 
house  as  he  had  found  it.  But  William  had 
got  out  of  reach,  knowing  he  could  not  stand 
such  a  scrutiny.  On  examination,  Mr. 
Fantom  found  that  all  his  old  port  was  gone, 
and  Mrs.  Fantom  missed  three  of  her  best 
new  spoons.  William  was  pursued,  but 
without  success;  and  Mr.  Fantom  was  so 
much  discomposed  that  he  could  not  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  talk  on  any  subject  but  his 
wine  and' his  spoons,  nor  harangue  on  any 
project  but  that  of  recovering  both  by  bring- 
ing William  to  justice. 

oomedays  pa!)8ed  away,  in  which  Mr. 
Fantom,  having  li^d  time  to  cool^  began  to 
be  ashamed  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into 


such  ungovemed  pas^on.  He  made  the  best 
excuse  he  could ;  said  no  man  was  perfect, 
and  though  he  owned  he  had  been  too  vio- 
lent, yet  still  he  hq^ed  William  would  be 
brought  to  the  punishment  he  deserved.  '  1 » 
the  meantime,  said  Mr.  Trueman,  *  seeiitg 
how  ill  philosophy  has  agreed  with  your 
man,  suppose  you  were  to  set  about  teach- 
ing your  maids  a  little  religion  ?'  Mr.  Fan- 
tom, coolly  replied,  'that  the  impeitineut 
retort  of  a  drunken  footman  cculd  not  spoil 
a  system,' — *  Your  system,  however,  and 
your  own  behaviour,'  said  Trueman,  •  have 
made  that  ibotman  a  scoundrel :  and  you 
are  answerable  for  his  offences.' — *  Not  I 
truly,'  said  Fantom  ;  *  he  has  seen  me  do  no 
harm  ;  he  lias  neither  «een  me  cheat,  gam- 
ble, nor  get  drunk ;  and  I  defy  you  to  say  1 
corrupt  my  sei*vants.  I  am  a  moral  man, 
sir.' 

•Mr.  Fantom/  said  Trueman,  *  if  you 
were  to  get  drunk  every  day,  and  game  eve- 
ry night,  you  would,  indeed,  endanger  your 
own  soul,  and  give  a  dreadful  example  to 
your  family;  but  great  as  those  sins  are,  and- 
God  forbid  that  1  should  attempt  to  lessen 
them !  still  they  are  not  woi-se,  nay,  they  are 
not  so  bad,  aar  the  pestilent  docirint- s  with 
which  you  infect  your  house  and  your  neigh- 
bourhood. A  bad  action  is  like  a  single 
murder.  The  consequence  may  end  with 
the  crime,  to  all  but  the  peipetrator ;  but  a 
wicked  principle  is  throwing  lighted  gun- 
powder into  a  town ;  it  is  poisoning  a  river  ; 
there  are  no  bounds,  no  certainty,  no  ends ' 
to  its  mischief.  1  he  ill  eftqcts  of  tlie  worst 
action  may  cease  in  time,  and  the  conse- 
quences ot  your  bad  example  may  end  wiih 
your  life;  but  souls- ma^'  be  brought  to  per- 
dition by  a  wicked  principle  after  the  author 
of  it  has  been  dead  for  ages. ' 

Fantom,  You  talk  Tike  an  ignoramus^ 
who  has  never  read  the  new  philosophy.  All 
this  nonsense  of  future  punishment  is  now 
done  away.  It  is  okt  benevolence  which 
makes  us  reject  your  creed ;  we  can  no 
more  believe  in  a  aeity  who  permits  so  much 
evil  in  the  present  world,  than  one  who 
threatens  eternal  punishment  in  the  next 

2'rucman.  What !  shall  nHjrtal  man  be 
more  merciful  than  God?  Do  you  pretend  to 
be  moie  compassionate  than  tliat  gracious 
Father  who  sent  his  own  Sou  into  the  woikl 
to  die  tor  sinners  ? 

Fantom,  You  take  all  your  notions  of  tlie 
Deity  from  the  vulgar  views  your  Biblegives 
you  of  him,  *  To  be  sure  1  do,*  said  True-  ■ 
man  :  *  can  you  tell  me  any  way  of  getting 
a  better  notion  of  him  ?  I  do  not  want  any  of 
your  farthing-candle  philosophv  in  the  broad 
sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Fantom.  My 
Bible  tells  roe  that  •  God  is  love;'  not  mere- 
ly loving,  but  LOVE.  Now  do  you  think  a 
being,  whose  very  essence  is  We,  would 
permit  any  miseiy  among  his  children  here, 
if  it  was  not  to  be,  some  way  or  other,  or 
some  where  or  other,  for  their  gbod  ?  Yoa 
ibrg^  too^  that  in  a  world  where  there  is  nn^ 
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there  must  be  misery.  Then,  too,  I  suppose, 
Godpenoits  this  very  miseiy  partly  to  ex- 
ercise the  sufferers  and  parUy  to  try  the 
pro^)erous;  for  by  tixxible  God  com.  ts 
wroe  and  tries  others.  Suppose  now,  Tom 
Saunders  had  not  been  put  m  i)ribon,  you  and 

I no,  I  beg  pardon,  you  saved  your 

euinea ;  well  then,  our  club  and  I  could  not 
aave  shown  our  kindness  in  getting  him  out; 
nor  would  poor  Saundei*s  himself  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  own  pa- 
tioice  and  submis^on  under  want  and  im- 
piisonment  So  you  see  one  reason  why 
God  permits  misery,  is  that  good  men  may 
have  an  oppoitunity  of  lessening  it.  *  Mr. 
Fantom  replied,  •  There  is  no  object  which 
I  have  more  at  heart ;  I  have,  as  1  told  you, 
a  plan  in  my  head  of  such  universal  benevo- 
knceas  to  irxlude  the  happiness  of  all  man- 
kind.'—'Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman,  ♦! 
feel  that  1  have  a  general  good  will  to  all  my 
brethren  of  mankmd ;  and  if  I  had  as  nmch 
money  in  my  purse  as  I  have  love  in  my 
heart,  1  trust  I  should  prove  it :  all  1  say  is, 
that,  in  a  station  of  life  where  I  cannot  do 
much,  I  am  more  called  upon  to  procure  the 
happiness  of  a  poor  neighbour,  who  has  no 
one  else  to  look  to,  than  to  form  wild  plans 
fcr  the  good  of  mankind,  too  extensive  to  be 
accomplished,  and  too  chimerical  to  be  put 
m  practice.-  It  is  the  height  of  folly  for  a 
Dttlc  ignorant  tradesman  to  distract  himself 
with  projecting  schemes  which  require  the 
wisdom  of  scholai*s,  the  experience  of  states- 
men, and  the  power  of  kings  to  accomplish. 
Icaoootfree  whole  countries,  nor  reform  the 
e*Tls  (rf  society  at  lai*ge,  but  I  can  free  an  ag- 
pieved  wretch  in  a  wor]chou)ie  ;  1  can  re- 
neve  the  distresses  of  one  of  my  journeymen; 
and  I  can  labour  to  reform  myself  and  my 
own  family.'  ^ 

Some  weeks  after  this  a  letter  was  brought 
to  Mr.  Fantom  from  his  late  servant  Vv  il- 
fiam,  who  had  been  turned  away  for  drunk- 
enneas,  as  related  above,  and  who  had  also 
robbed  his  master  of  some  wine  and  some 
spoons.  Mr.  Fantom,  glandng  his  eye  over 
the  letter,  said,  *  It  is  dated  from  Chelms- 
£ml  jail ;  that  rascal  has  got  into  prison.  I 
am  ^ad  of  it  with  all  my  heart,  it  is  the  fit- 
test place  for  such  scoundrels.  I  hope  he  will 
be  sent  to  Botany  bay,  if  not  hanged.' — *  O, 
bo  !  mv  good  friend,-  said  Trueman,  •then 
I  find  that  in  abolishing  all  prisons  you  would 
jiKt  let  one  stand  for  the  accommulation  of 
those  who  would  happen  to  rob  you.  Gene- 
ral benevolence,  I  see,  is  compatible  with 
particular  resentments,  though  individual 
kindness  is  not  consistent  with  universal  phi- 
hmthropy.'  Mr.  Fantom  drily  observed, 
that  he  was  not  fond  of  jokes,  and  pixx^eed- 
ed  to  read  the  letter.  It  expressed  an  ear- 
nest wbh  that  his  late  master  would  conde- 
scend to  pay  him  one  visit  in  his  dark  and 
doleful  abode ;  as  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  to  him  before  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
the  Iaw»  wnich  had  already  been  pronoun- 
ced,  should  b&  executed. 


•  Let  us  go  and  sec  the  poor  fellow,'  bhid 
Trueman  ;  •  it  is  but  a  morning's  ride.  If 
he  is  really  so  near  his  end  it  would  be  cruel 
tu  refuke  him.'  Not  I,  truly  ;'  said  Fantom  ; 
*  he  deserves  nothing  at  my  hands  but  the 
halter  he  is  likelv  to  meet  with.  Such  port 
is  not  to  be  had  for  money !  and  the  spoons, 
part  of  Tfiy  new  dozen  !'— *  As  to  the  wine, 
said  Irueman,  *l  am  afraid  you  must  give 
that  up,  but  the  only  way  to  get  any  tidmgs 
of  the  spoons  is  to  go  and  hear  what  he  has 
to  say  ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  make 
such  a  confession  as  may  be  very  useful  to 
othei's,  which,  you  know,  is  one  grand  ad- 
vantage of  punishments ;  and,  besides;  we 
may  afibrd  him  some  little  comfort, '  *  As  to 
comfoat  he  deserves  none  fiom  me,'  said 
Fantom  ;  *  and  as  to  his  confessions,  they 
can  be  of  no  use  to  me,  but  as  they  give  me 
a  chance  of  pelting  my  spoons ;  so  1  do  not 
much  care  it  1  do  take  a  ride  with  you.* 

When  they  came  to  the  prison,  Mr.  True- 
man's  tender  heart  sunk  within  him.  He 
deplored  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  which 
makes  such  rigorous  confinement  indispen- 
sably needfol,  not  merely  for  the  punishment 
of  the  offender,  but  for  the  safety  of  society, 
Fantom,  from  mere  trick  and  habit,  was 
just  pi-eparin^  a  speech  on  benevolence,  and 
the  cmelty  ot  imprisonment ;  for  he  had  a 
set  of  sentiments  collected  from  the  new  phi- 
losophy which  he  always  kept  by  him,  'I'he 
naming  a  man  in  power  brought  out  the  rea- 
cW  cut  and  dried  phrase  against  oppression. 
The  idea  of  rank  included  every  vice,  that 
of  poverty  every  virtue;  dnd  he  was  furnish- 
ed with  sdl  the  invectives  against  the  cruelty 
of  laws,  punishments,  and  prisons,  which  the 
new  lexicon  has  produced.  But  his  mecha- 
nical benevolence  was  suddenly  checked ; 
the  repollection  of  his  old  port  and  his  new 
spoons  cooled  his  ardour,  and  he  went  on 
without  saying  a  word. 

When  they  reached  the  cell  where  the 
unhappy  William  was  confined,  they  stop- 
ped at  the  door.  The  poor  wretch  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  his 
chains  would  permit.  He  groaned  piteous- 
\y  ;  and  was  so  swallowed  up  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  miseries,  that  he  neither  heard  the 
door  open,  nor  saw  the  gentlemen.  He  was 
attempting  to  pray,  but  in  an  agony  which 
made  his  words  hardly  inteUigible,  Thus 
much  they  could  make  out — *  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  a  sinner,  the  chief  of  sinners !' 
then,  suddenly  attempting  to  start  up,  but 
prevented  by  his  irons,  he  roared  out,  •  O 
God  !  thou  canst  not  be  merciful  to  me,  for 
1  have  denied  thee ;  I  have  ridiculed  my  Sa- 
viour who  died  for  me  j  I  have  broken  his 
laws ;  1  have  derided  his  word  ;  I  have  i-e- 
sisted  his  Spirit;  I  have  laughed  at  that  hea- 
ven which  is  shut  against  me ;  1  have  deni- 
ed the  truth  of  those  torments  which  await 
me.  To-morrow  !  to-morrow  [  O  for  a 
longer  space  for  repentance  !  O  tor  a  short 
repi-ieve  from  hell ! 

Mr.  Trueman  wept  so  loud  that  it  drew 
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the  attention  of  the  criminal^  who  now  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  cast  on  his  late  master  a 
look  so  Qi*eadful  that  Fantom  wished  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  the 
spoons,  rather  than  have  exposed  himself  to 
sudh  a  scene.  At  length  the  poor  wretch 
said,  in  a  low  voice  th^t  would  have  melted 
a  heait  of  stone,  *  O,  sir  are  you  there  ?  I 
did  indeed  wish  to  see  you  before  my  dread- 
ful sentence  is  put  in  execution.  Oh,  sir  ! 
to-morrow  !  to-morrow  !  But  I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make  to  jou.'  This  revived  Mr. 
Fantom,  who  agam  ventured  to  glance  a 
hope  at  the  spoons,  *Sir,'  said  William,  *  I 
could  not  die  without  making  my  confession.* 
*Ay,  and  restitution  too,  I  hope,'  replied 
Fantom:  Mfhere  are  my  spoons?*  *Sir, 
they  are  gone  with  the  rest  ot  my  wretched 
booty.  But  oh,  sir  !  those  spoons  make  so 
petty  an  article  in  my  black  account,  that  1 
naroly  think  of  them.  Murder  !  sir,  mur- 
der is  the  crime  for  which  I  am  justly  doom- 
ed to  die.  Oh,  sir,  who  can  abide  the  an^er 
of  an  offended  God  ?  Who  can  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings  ?*  As  this  was  a  ques- 
tion which  even  a  philosopher  could  not  an- 
swer, Mr.  Fantom  was  going  to  steal  off, 
especially  as  he  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  the 
spoons ;  but   William  called  him   back : 

*  Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  conjure  you,  as  you  will 
nnswer  it  at  the  bar  of  God.  You  must 
bear  the  sins  of  which  you  have  been  the 
occasion.  You  are  the  cause  of  my  being 
about  to  suffer  a  shameful  death.  ^- Yes,  sir, 
you  made  me  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  mur- 
derer.' 'How  dare  you,  William,'  cried 
Mr.  Fantom,  with  great  emotion,  *  accuse 
me  with  bein^  the  cause  of  such  horrid 
crimes  .^'     •  Sir,*   answered  the  criminal, 

*  from  you  I  learned  the  principles  which 
lead  to  those  crimes.  Py  the  ^ce  of  God 
I  should  never  have  fallen  into  sins  deserving 
of  the  gallows,  if  I  had  not  overheard  you 
say  there  was  no  heiealter,  no  judgment,  no 
future  reckoning.  O,  sir  !  there  is  a  hell, 
dreadful,  inconceivable,  eternal  !*  Here, 
through  the  excess  of  anguish,  the  poor  fel- 
low fainted  away.  Mr.  Fantom,  who  did 
not  at  all  relish  this  scene,  said  to  his  finend, 

*  well,  sir,  we  will  go,  if  you  please,  for  you 
see  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.' 

'Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Trueman,  mournfully, 

*  you  may  go  if  you  please,  but  I  shall  stay, 
for  I  see  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.* — 
*What !'  rejoined  the  other,  *  do  you  think  it 
possible  his  life  can  be  sayed. '  *  No,  irideed,* 
said  Trueman ;  *  but  I  hope  it  is  possible  his 
soul  may  be  saved,*  'I  do  not  understand 
these  tmngs,'  said  Fantom,  making  toward 
the  door.    '  Nor  T  neither,'  said  Trueman ; 

*  but  as  a  fellow-sinner,  I  am  bound  to  do 
what  I  can  for  this  poor  man.  Do  you  go 
home,  Mr.  Fantom,  and  finish  your  treatise 
on  universal  benevolence,  and  the  blessed 
effects  of  philosophy  ;  and  hark  ye,  be  sure 
y<?u  let  the  fi-ontispiece  of  your  book  repre- 
sent William  on  the  gibbet ;  that  will  be 
wlmt  our  minister  calls  a  practical  illus- 


tration. You  know  I  hate  theories  :  this 
is  realizing  J  this  is  philosophy  made  easy 
to  the  meanest  capacity.  I'his  is  the  pre- 
cious fruit  which  grows  on  that  darling  tree, 
so  many  slips  of  w  nich  have  been  transplan- 
ted from  that  land  of  liberty  of  which  it  is  the 
native,  but  which,  with  all  your  digginj^, 
planting,  watering,  dun^ng,  and  dressing, 
will,  I  trust,  never  thrive  in  this  blessed  land 
of  ours.* 

Mr.  Fantom  sneaked  off  to  finish  his  work 
at  home  ;  and  Mr.  Trueman  staid  to  finish 
his  in  the  prison.  He  passed  the  night  with 
the  wretched  convict ;  he  prayed  with  him 
and  for  him,  and  read  to  him  the  penitential 
psalms,  and  some  portions  of  the  Gospel. — 
But  he  was  too  humble  and  too  prudent  a 
man  to  venture  out  of  his  depth  by  ail- 
ments and  consolations  which  he  was  not 
warranted  to  use;  this  he  left  for  tfie  clergy- 
man—but he  pressed  on  William  the  great 
duty  of  making  the  only  amends  now  in  his 
power  to  those  whom  he  had  led  astray. — 
They  then  drew  up  the  following  paper, 
which  Mr.  Trueman  got  printed,  and  gave 
away  at  the  place  of  execution. 

The  last  words,  confiasiony  and  dying  sfieech 
o/WiLLiAM  Wilson,  who  was  executed 
at  Chelmsford  for  murder, 
'I  was  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
lived  with  credit  in  many  sober  families,  in 
which  I  was  a  faithful  servant ;  but  being 
t«nipted  by  a  little  higher  wages,  I  left  a 
good  place  to  go  and  live  with  Mr.  Fantom, 
who,  however,  made  good  none  of  his  fine 
promises,  but  proved  a  nard  master.  Full  of 
fine  words  and  charitable  speeches  in  favour 
of  the  poor  ;  but  apt  to  oppress,  overwork, 
and  underpay  them.  In  his  senice  I  was 
not  allowed  time  to  go  to  church.  This 
troubled  me  atfirst,till  I  overheard  my  mas- 
ter say,  that  gomg  to  church  was  a  supersti- 
tious prejudice,  and  only  meant  for  the  vul- 
gar. Upon  this  I  resolved  to  go  no  more ; 
for  I  thought  there  could  not  be  two  reli- 
gions, one  for  the  master,  and  one  for  the 
servant  Finding  my  master  never  prayed, 
I  too  left  off  praying  :  this  gave  Satan  great 
power  over  me,  so  that  I  from  that  time  fell 
mto  almost  every  sin.  I  was  ver)'  uneasy  at 
first,  and  my  conscience  gave  me  no  rest ; 
but  I  was  soon  reconciled  by  overhearing 
my  master  and  another  gentleman  say,  that 
death  was  only  an  eternal  sleep,  and  hell  and 
judgment  were  but  an  invention  of  priests  to 
keep  the  poor  in  order.  I  mention  this  as  a 
wamine  to  all  masters  and  mistresses  to  take 
care  what  they  converse  about  while  ser- 
vants are  wsutmg  at  table.  I'hey  cannot 
tell  how  many  souls  thev  have  sent  to  pci'di- 
tion  by  such  loose  talk.  The  crime  for 
which  I  die  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
principles  I  leamt  of  my  master.  A  rich 
man,  indeed,  who  throws  off  i-eligion,  may 
escape  the  gallows,  IJecause  want  does  not 
drive  him  to  commit  those  crimes  which  lead 
to  it ;  but  what  shall  restrain  a  needy  man. 
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nho  has  been  taught  that  there  is  no  dread- 
ful reckoning  ?  H^nesty^  is  but  a  dream 
without  the  awhil  sanctions  of  heaven  and 
helL  Virtue  is  but  a  shadow,  if  it  be  strip- 
ped of  the  terrors  and  the  promisies  of  the 
Gospd.  Morality  is  but  an  empty  name,  if 
it  be  destitute  of  the  principle  and  power  ot 
Christianity.  Oh,  ray  dear  fellow-servants! 
take  warning  by  ray  sad  fate ;  never  be 
tempted  away  from  a  sober  service  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  more  wages :  never  venture 
your  immortal  souls  in  houses  where  God  is 
wt  feared.  And  now  hear  me,  ( ),  my  God, 
though  1  have  blasphemed  thee !  forgive  me, 
0  my  Saviour,  though  I  have  denied  thee! 
0  Iiord  most  holy,  O  God  most  mighty,  de- 
liver me  from  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal 
death,  and  receive  my  soul  for  His  sake  who 
died  for  sinners. 

*  William  Wilson.* 
Mr,  Trueman  would  never  leave  this  poor 


penitent  till  he  was  launched  into  etenuty, 
out  attended  him  with  the  minister  in  the 
cart  This  pious  clergyftian  never  cared  to 
say  what  he  thought  of  Williaui's  state. — 
When  Mr.  l*rueman  ventured  to  mention  his 
hope,  that  though  his  penitence  was  late,  yet 
it  was  ^ncere,  and  spoke  of  the  dying  thitrf 
on  the  cross  as  a  ground  of  encouragement, 
the  nunister,  with  a  very  serious  look,  made 
this  answer :  *  Sir,  that  instance  is  too  often 
brought  forward  on  occasions  to  which  it 
does  not  apply  :  I  do  not  chuse  to  say  any 
thing  to  your  application  of  it  in  the  present 
case,  but  I  will  answer  you  in  the  words  of  a 
good  man  speaking  of  the  penitent  thief : 
*  There  is  one  such  instance  given  that  no- 
body might  despair,  and  there  is  bta  one, 
thatnol)ody  might  presume.* 

Poor  Wdliam  was  turned  off  just  a  Quar- 
ter belbre  eleven  ;  and  may  the  Lord  nave 
mercy  on  his  soul ! 


THE  TWO  WEALTHY  FARMERS; 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  BRAGWELL. 


IN  SEVEN  PARTS. 


PART  I.— THE  VISIT. 

Mr.  Br  AG  well  and  Mr.  Worthy  hap- 
pened to  meet  last  year  at  Weyhill  fair. 
They  were  glad  to  see  each  other,  as  they 
had  out  seldom  met  of  late ;  Mr.  BragweU 
hJi\Tne  removed  some  years  before  from 
Mr.  Worthy's  neighbourhood,  to  a  distant 
village,  where  he  had  bought  an  estate. 

Mr.  BragweU  was  a  substantial  farmer 
and  grazier.  He  had  risen  in  the  world  by 
what  worldly  men  call  a  run  of  good  fortune. 
He  had  also  been  a  man  of  great  industry ; 
that  is,  he  had  paid  a  diligent  and  constant 
attention  to  his  own  interest  He  understood 
boldness,  and  had  a  knack  of  turning  almost 
every  thing  to  his  own  advantage.  He  had 
that 'sort  of  sense  which  good  men  call  cun- 
Ding,  and  knaves  call  wisdom.  He  was  too 
pn^ent  ever  to  do  any  thin^  so  wrong  that 
the  law  could  take  hold  of  lum ;  yet  he  was 
not  over  scrupulous  about  the  morality  of  an 
actiofi,  when  the  prospect  of  enriching  hhn- 
sdf  by  it  was  very  great,  and  the  chance  of 
hurting  his  character  was  small.  The  com 
be  sent  home  to  his  customers  was  not  al- 
ways quite  so  good  as  the  samples  he  had 
produced  at  market ;  and  he  now  and  then 
ibrgot  to  name  some  capital  blemish  in  the 
horses  he  sold  at  fair.  He  scorned  to  be 
guilty  of  the  petty  frauds  of  cheating  in 
weights  and  measures,  for  he  thought  that 
was  a  beggarly  sin;  but  he  valued  himself  on 
his  skill  m  maJLin^  a  bargain,  and  fancied  it 
showed  his  supenor  knowledge  of  the  world 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  a 
dealer. 


It  was  his  constant  rule  to  undervalue 
every  thing  he  was  about  to  buy,  and  to 
overvalue  every  thing  he  was  about  to  sell ; 
but  as  he  seldom  lost  sight  of  his  discretion, 
he  avoided  every  thing  that  was  very  shame- 
ful ;  so  that  he  was  considered  merely  as  a 
hard  dealer,  and  a  keen  hand  at  a  bareain. 
Now  and  then  when  he  had  been  caught  in 
pushing  his  own  advantage  too  far,  he  con- 
trived to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by  turning  the 
whole  into  a  iest,  saying  it  was  a  good  take 
in,  a  rare  joke,  ana  he  had  only  a  mind  to 
divert  himself  with  the  lolly  of  his  neighbour^ 
who  could  be  so  easily  imposed  on. 

Mr.  BragweU,  however,  in  his  way,  set  a 
high  value  on  character :  not  mdeed  that  he 
had  a  right  sense  of  its  worth ;  he  did  not 
consider  reputation  as  desirable  because  it 
mcreases  influence,  and  for  that  reason 
strength's  the  hands  of  a  good  man,  and 
enlarges  his  sphere  of  usetmness :  but  he 
made  the  advantage  of  reputation,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  good,  centre  in  himsel  f.  Had 
he  observed  a  strict  attention  to  principle,  he 
feared  he  should  not  have  got  on  so  last  m 
the  world  as  those  do  who  consult  expedien- 
cy rather  than  probity,  while,  without  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  cnaracter,  he  knew  also,  that 
he  should  forfeit  that  confidence  which  put 
other  men  in  his  power,  and  would  set  them 
as  much  on  their  guard  against  him,  as  he, 
who  thought  all  mankind  pretty  much  alike, 
was  on  his  guard  against  them. 

Mr.  BragweU  had  one  favourite  maxim  ; 
namely,  that  a  mart's  success  in  life  was  a 
sure  proof  of  his  wisdom  :  and  that  all  fai- 
lure and  misfortune  was  the  consequence  of 
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a  man's  own  foHy.  As  this  c^inion  was  first 
taken  up  by  him  from  vanity  and  ignorance, 
so  it  was  more  arid  more  confirmed  by  his 
own  prosperity.  He  saw  that  he  himself  had 
succeeded  greatly  without  either  money  or 
education  to  begin  with  ;  and  he  therefore 
now  despised  every  man,  however  excellent 
his  character  or  talents  might  be,  who  had 
not  the  same  success  in  hfe.  His  natural 
disposition  was  not  particularly  bad,  but 
prosperity  had  haixlened  his  neait.  He 
made  his  own  progress  in  life  the  rule  by 
which  the  conduct  of  all  other  men  was  to 
be  judged,  without  any  allowance  for  their 

?eculiar  disadvantages,  or  the  visitations  of 
'rovidence.  He  thought,  for  his  part,  that 
every  man  of  sense  could  command  success 
on  his  undertakings,  and  control  and  dispose 
the  events  of  his  own  life. 

But  though  he  considered  those  who  had 
had  less  success  than  himself  as  no  better 
than  fools,  yet  he  did  not  extend  this  opinion 
to  Mr.  Worthy,  whom  he  looked  upon  not 
only  as  a  good  but  a  wise  man.  They  had 
been  bred  up  when  children  in  the  same 
house  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Wor- 
thy was  the  nephew  of  the  master,  and 
Bragwell  the  son  of  the  servant. 

Bragwell's  father  had  been  ploughman  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Worthy's  uncle,  a  sensible 
man,  who  farmed  a  small  estate  of  his  own, 
and  who  having  no  children,  bred  up  young 
Worthy  as  his  son,  instructed  him  m  the 
business  of  husbandly,  and  at  his  death  left 
him  his  estate.  The  father  of  Worthy  was 
a  pious  clergyman,  who  lived  with  his  bro- 
ther the  farmer,  in  order  to  help  out  a  nar- 
row income.  He  had  bestowed  much  pains 
on  the  instmction  of  his  son,  and  used  fre- 
quently to  repeat  to  him  a  saying,  which  he 
had  picked  up  in  a  book  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  men  this  country  ever  produced 
-r-That  there  were  two  thmgs  with  which 
every  man  ought  to  he  acquainted.  Reli- 
gion AND  HIS  OWN  BUSINESS. — While  he 
therefore  took  care  that  his  son  should  be 
made  an  excellent  farmer,  he  filled  up  his 
leisure  hours  in  improving  his  mind ;  so  that 
young  Worthy  had  read  more  good  books, 
and  understood  them  better,  than  most  men 
in  his  station.  His  reading  hoi^evcr  had 
been  chiefly  confined  to  husbandly  and  di- 
vinity, the  two  subjects  which  were  of  the 
roost  immediate  importance  to  him. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time  that  Mr. 
Bragwell  and  Mr.  Wortny  were  as  likely  to 
be  as  opposite  to  each  other  as  two  men 
could  well  be,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same 
age  and  condition,  and  who  were  neither  of 
them  without  credit  in  the  world.  Bra|jwell 
indeed  made  far  the  greater  figure  ;  (or  he 
liked  to  cut  a  dash,  as  he  called  it  It  was 
hisjdelight  to\makc  the  ancient  gentry  of  the 
neighboiirhood  stare,  at  seeing  a  grazier  vie 
with  them  in  show,  and  excewl  them  in  ex- 
pense. And  while  it  was  the  study  of  Wor- 
thy to  conform  to  his  station,  and  to  set  a 
good  example  to  those  about  Uun,  it  was  the 


delight  of  Bragwell  to  eclipse,  in  his  way  of 
life,  men  of  larger  fortune.  He  did  not  see 
how  much  this  vanity  raised  the  envy  of  his 
infeiiors,  the  ill-will  of  his  equals,  and  the 
contempt  of  his  bettei*^. 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirring  woman, 
but  vain,  violent,  and  ambitious  ;  very  igi>o- 
rant,  and  veiy  high-minded.  She  had  mar- 
ried Bmgweil  before  he  was  woith  a  shil- 
ling, and  as  she  had  brought  him  a  good  deal 
of  money,  she  thought  nerself  the  grand 
cause  of  his  rising  in  the  world ;  and  thence 
look  occasion  to  govern  him  most  comjjlete- 
ly.  "Whenever  he  ventured  to  oppose  her, 
she  took  cai*e  to  put  him  in  mind  that  he 
owed  every  thing  to  her ;  that  had  it  not 
been  for  her,he  might  still  have  been  stump- 
ing after  a  plough-tail,  or  serving  hogs  in 
old  Worthy's  farm-yanl;  but  that  it  was  she 
who  had  made  a  gentleman  of  him.  In  order 
to  set  about  making  him  a  gentleman,  she 
had  begun  by  teazing  him  till  he  had  turned 
away  all  his  jxjor  i*elations  who  worked  in 
the  farm:  she  next  drew  him  f  ff  from  keep- 
ing company  with  his  old  acquaintance  ;  and 
at  last  persuaded  him  to  remove  fixjm  the 
place  wliere  he  had  got  his  money.  Poor 
woman !  she  had  not  sense  and  viitudenoug;li 
to  see  how  honourable  it  is  for  a  man  tor  raise 
himself  in  the  world  by  fair  means,  and  then 
to  help  forward  his  poor  relations  and 
fnends ;  engaging  their  services  by  his  kind- 
ness, and  endeavouring  to  turn  his  own  ad- 
vancement in  life  to  the  best  account,  that 
of  making  it  the  instrument  of  assisting 
those  who  had  a  natural  claim  to  hispiDtec- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  was  an  excellent  mistress, 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  excellence ; 
for  no  one  could  say  that  she  ever  lost  an 
opportunity  of  scolding  a  scr\''ant,  or  was 
ever  gu'lty  of  the  weakness  of  overlooking  a 
fault  Towards  her  two  daughters  her  be- 
haviour was  far  otherwise.  In  them  ^c 
could  see  nothing  but  perfections  ;  but  her 
extravagant  fondness  for  these  girls  was  full 
as  much  owing  to  pride  as  to  affection.  She 
was  bent  on  making  a  &mily,  and  having 
found  out  that  she  was  too  ignorant,  and  too 
much  trained  to  the  habits  of  getting  moneyv 
ev£r  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  herself,  she 
looked  to  her  daughters  as  the  persons  who 
were  to  raise  the  family  of  the  Bra^welPs  ; 
and  in  this  hope  she  fooUshly  submitted  to 
any  drudgery  for  their  sakes,  and  boi-c  every 
kind  of  impertinence  from  them. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  set  them 
above  their  neighboui's;  for  she  used  to  say» 
what  was  the  use  of  having  substance,  if  her 
daughters  might  not  cany  themselves  above 
girls  who  had  nothing  .>  To  do  her  iustic^ 
she  herself  would  be  about  early  and  late  to 
see  that  the  business  of  the  house  was  noC 
neglected.  She  had  been  bred  to  great  in- 
dustry, and  continued  to  work  when  it  was 
no  longer  necessary,  both  from  early  hal^ 
and  the  desire  of  heapine  up  money  for  her 
daughters.  Yet  her  whc^e  notion  of  gCDtiliQr 
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^as,  that  it  cooasted  in  being  rich  and  idle; 
and,  though  she  was  willing  to  be  a  drudge 
herself  she  resolved  to  make  her  daughters 
rentiewomen  on  this  piindple.  To  be  well 
dressed,  to  eat  elegantly,  and  to  do  nothing, 
or  nothing  of  which  is  df  any  use,  was  what 
die  fancieid  distinguished  people  in  genteel 
hfe.  And  this  is  too  common  a  notion  of  a 
fine  education  among  a  certain  class ;  they 
do  not  esteem  things  by  their  use,  but  by 
their  show.  They  estimate  the  value  of 
then*  chDdren's  education  by  the  money  it 
costs,  and  not  by  the  knowledge  and  good- 
ness it  bestows.  People  ot  this  stamp  often 
take  a  pride  in  the  expense  of  leammg,  in- 
stead (» taking  pleasure  in  the  advantages  of 
it.  And  the  silly  vanity  of  letting  others  see 
that  they  can  i^rd  any  thing,  often  sets 
parents  on  letting  their  daugjhters  learn  not 
only  things  of  no  use,  but  thin^  which  may 
be  really  hurtful  in  their  situation  :  either  by 
ieldng  them  above  their  proper  duties,  or 
hv  talung  up  their  time  in  a  way  inconsistent 
With  them. 

Mrs  Bragwell  sent  her  daughters  to  a 
boarding-school,  where  she  instructed  them 
to  hold  up  their  heads  as  high  as  any  bodv ; 
to  have  more  spirit  than  to  be  hut  upon  oy 
^ny  one ;  never  to  be  pitiful  about  money, 
but  rather  to  show  that  they  could  afford  to 
spend  with  the  best  j  to  keep  company  with 
the  richest  and  most  fashionable  girls,  in  the 
school,  and  to  make  no  acquaintance  with 
farmers*  daughters. 

They  came  home  at  the  usual  age  of  leav- 
ing school,  with  a  large  portion  of  vanity 
grafted  on  their  native  ignorance.  The  va- 
nity was  added,  but  the  ignorance  was  not 
taken  away.  Of  religion  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly learn  any  thing,  since  none  was  taught, 
for  at  that  place  Christianity  was  considered 
as  a  part  of  education  which  belonged  only 
to  charity  schools.  They  went  to  church  in- 
deed once  a  Sunday,  yet  effectually  to  coun- 
teract an)r  benefit  such  an  attendance  mieht 
produce,  it  was  the  rule  of  the  school  that 
they  should  use  only  French  prayer-books ; 
of  course,  such  superficial  scholars  as  the 
Miss  Br^gwells  would  always  be  literally 
praying  m  an  unknown  tongue ;  while  girls 
of  better  capacity  and  more  industry  would 
infallibly  be  picking  out  the  nominative  case, 
the  verb,  and  partidple  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, m  the  solemn  act  of  kneeling  before 
the  rather  of  Spirits,  'who  searcheth  the 
heart  and  tryeth  the  renis.  *  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Sunday  they  learnt  iheir 
worldly  tasks,  all  except  actual  needle- 
work, which  omission  alone  marked  the  dis- 
tinction of  Sunday  ivom  other  days ;  and  the 
^emess  being  a  French  Roman  Catholic, 
It  became  a  doubtful  point  with  some  people, 
whether  her  zeal  or  her  negligence  in  the 
article  of  religion  would  be  most  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  pupils.  Of  knowledge  the 
MiK  firaewells  had  got  just  enough  to  laugh 
It  their  toad  parents'  rustic  manners  and 
▼ulear  language*  and  just  enough  taste  toj 
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despise  and  ricUcule  every  girl  who  was  net 
as  vainly  dressed  as  themselves. 

The  mother  Jiad  been  comforting  herself 
for  the  heavy  expense  of  then:  bringing'up. 
by  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seemg 
them  become  fine  ladies,  and  the  pride  <» 
marrying  them  above  their  station  ;  and  to 
this  hope  she  constantly  referred  in  all  her 
conversutions  with  them;  assuring  them  that 
all  her  happiness  depended  on  tiheir  future 
elevation. 

Their  father  hoped,  with  far  more  judg- 
ment* that  they  woi^d  be  a  comfort  to  him 
both  in  sickness  and  m  health«  He  had  had 
no  learning  himself,  and  could  write  but 
poorly,  and  owed  what  skill  hehad  in  figures 
to  his  natural  turn  of  business.  He  reason- 
ably hoped  that  his  daughters,  after  all  the 
money  ne  had  spent  on  them,  would  now 
write  his  letters  and  keep  his  accounts. 
And  as  he  was  now  and  then  laid  up  with  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  enjoying  the  prospect 
of  having  two  affectionate  children  to  nurse 
him,  as  well  as  two  skilful  assistants  to  re- 
lieve him. 

When  they  came  home,  however,  hehad 
the  mortification  to  find,  that  though  he  had 
two  smart  showy  ladies  to  Visit  him,  he  had 
neither  dutiful  daughters  to  nurse  him,  nor 
^thful  stewards  to  Keep  his  books,  nor  pru- 
dent children  to  manage  his  house.  1  hey 
neither  soothed  him  by  their  kindness  when 
he  was  sick,  nor  helped  him  by  their  Indus* 
try  when  he  was  ousy.  They  thought  the 
maid  might  take  care  of  him  in  the  gout  as 
she  did  before ;  for  they  fancied  that  nursing 
was  a  coarse  and  servile  employment :  and 
as  to  their  skill  in  cyphering  he  soon  found, 
to  his  cost,  that  though  they  knew  how  to 
sfiend  both  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  yet 
they  did  not  know  so  well  now  to  cast  them 
up.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  wo- 
men in  general,  especially  in  the  middle 
class,  are  so  litUe  grounded  in  so  indispensa- 
b)e,  solid,  and  valuable  an  acquirement  as 
arithmetic. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  being  one  day  very  busy  in 
preparing  a  great  dinner  for  theneight>ours, 
ventured  to  request  her  daughters  to  assist 
in  making  the  pastry.  They  asked  her  with 
a  scornful  smile,  whether  she  had  sent  them 
to  a  boarding  school  to  learn  to  cook ;  and 
added,  that  they  supposed  she  would  ex- 
pect thein  next  to  make  hasty-puddings  for 
the  hay-makers.  So.sayine,  they  coolly 
marched  off  to  their  music.  When  the  mo- 
ther found  her  girls  were  too  polite  to  be  of 
any  use,  she  would  take  comibrt  in  obsei-v- 
ing  hoiw  her  parlour  was  set  out  with  their 
fillagree  and  flowers,  their  embroidery  and 
cut  paper.  They  spent  the  morning  in  bed, 
the  noon  in  dressmg,  the  evening  at  the 
haq)fflchord,  and  the  night  in  readmg  no- 
vels. 

With  all  these  fine  qualifications  it  is  easy 
to  suppose,  that  as  they  despised  their  sober 
duties,  they  no  less  despised  their  plain 
neighbours.    When  they  could  not  get  to  a 
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horse-race,  a  petty-ball,  or  a  btrol ling-play, 
with  some  company  as  idle  and  as  smart  as 
themselves,  they  "v^ere  driven  for  amuse- 
ment to  the  circulating  library.  Jack,  the 
ploughboy,  on  whom  they  had  now  put  a 
livery  jacket,  was  employed  half  his  time  in 
ti*otting  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
most  wretchetl  trash  the  little  neighbouring 
bookshop  could  funiish.  The  choice  was 
often  left  to  Jack,  who  could  not  read,  but 
who  had  genei-al  orders  to  bring  all  the  new 
things,  and  a  great  niany  of  them. 

It  was  a  misfortune,  that  at  the  school  at 
which  tliiey  had  been  bred,  and  at  some 
othei-s,  thei*e  w^s  no  system  of  education 
which  had  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
station  of  life  to  which  the  girls  chiefly  be- 
longed. As  pei*sons  in  the  middle  line,  for 
want  of  that  acquaintance  with  books,  and 
with  life  and  manners,  which  the  gi'eat  pos- 
sess, do  not  always  see  the  connexion  be- 
tween remote  consequences  and  their  cau- 
ses, the  evils  of  a  connipt  and  inappropriate 
system  of  education  do  not  strike  them,  so 
forcibly  ;  and  p'rovided  they  can  fiayfor  it, 
which  is  made  the  grand  criterion  between 
the  fit  and  the  unfit,  they  are  too  little  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  value,  or  rather  the 
woithlessness,  of  the  thing  which  is  paid  for: 
but  literally  go  on  to  pve  tfieir  money  for 
that  which  is  not  bread. 

Their  subse(|uent  course  of  reading  serves 
to  establish  all  the  en-oi-s  of  their'education. 
Instead  of  such  books  as  might  help  to  con- 
firm and  strengthen  them  in  all  the  virtues 
of  their  station,  in  humility,  economy,  meek- 
ness, contentment,  self-denial,  and  industry; 
the  studies  now  adopted  are,  by  a  graft  on 
the  old  stock,  made  to  gi-ow  on  the  habits 
acquii-ed  at  school.  Of  those  novek  and 
plays  which  are  so  eagerly  devoured  by  per- 
sons of  this  description,  there  is  perhaps 
scarce  one  which  is  not  founded  upon  prin- 
ci^)les  which  would  lead  young  women  of" the 
middle  ranks  to  be  discontented  with  their 
station.  It  is  rank — it  is  elegance — it  is  beau- 
ty— it  is  senthtiental  feelings — it  is  sensidili- 
ly — it  is  some  needless,  or  some  superficial, 
or  some  quality  huitful,  even  in  that  fashion- 
able person  to  vrhom  the  author  ascribes  it, 
which  is  the  ruling  principle.  This  quality 
ti-ansferred  into  the  heart  and  the  conduct  of 
an  illiterate  woman  in  an  inferior  station  be- 
comes imj^ropriety,  becomes  absurdity,  be- 
comes ^nfulness. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  family  we 
are  describing,  or  rather  growing  worse ; 
for  idleness  and  vanity  ai*e  never  at  a  stand; 
when  these  two  \?ealthv  farmers,  Bragwell 
and  Worthy,  met  at  Weyhill  feir,  ss  was 
said  before.  After  many  nearty  salutations 
had  passed  between  them,  it  was  agi-eed 
that  Mr.  Bragwell  should  spend  the  next 
day  with  his  old  friend,  whose  house  was  not 
many  miles  distant,  Bragwell  invited  him- 
self in  the  following  manner  :  *  We  have  not 
had  a  comfortable  day's  chat  for  years,'  said 
he,  '  and  as  I  am  to  look  at  a  drove  of  lean 


beasts  in  your  neighlx)urhood,  I  will  take  a 
bed  at  your  house,  and  we  will  pass  the  eve- 
ning in  debating  as  we  used  to  da  You 
know  I  always  loved  a  bit  of  an  argument, 
and  am  not  reckoned  not  to  make  the  worst 
figure  at  our  club :  I  had  not,  to  be  sure, 
such  good  learning  as  you  had,  becatise  your 
father  was  a  parson,  and  you  got  it  for  no- 
thing: but  I  can  bear  my  part  pi*etty  well  for 
all  that  When  any  man  talks  to  me  about 
his  learning,  I  askJf  it  has  helped  him  to  get 
a  good  estate ;  if  he  says  no,  then  I  would 
not  give  him  a  rush  for  it ;  for  of  what  use  is 
all  the  learning  in  the  world,  if  it  does  not 
make  a  man  ncH  ?  But,  as  I  was  saying,  1 
will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow ;  but  now 
don't  let  your  wife  put  herself  in  a  fiiss  for 
me  :  don  t  alter  your  own  plain  way ;  for  I 
am  not  proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  roy 
old  friends ;  though,  I  thank  God,  I  am 
pretty  well, in  the  world.' 

To  all  this  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Wor- 
thy coolly  answered,  that  certainly  worldly 
prosperity  oUght  never  to  make  any  man 
proud,  since  it  is  God  who  gireth  strength  to 
get  riches,  and  without  his  blessing, '/»  in 
vain  to  rise  ufi  early ^  and  to  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr. 
Bragwell  reached  Mr.  Worthy's  neat  and 
pleiisant  d  welUng.  He  fftund  every  thing  in 
II  the  reverse  of  his  own.  It  Ivad  not  so 
many  oniaments,  but  it  had  more  comforts. 
And'  when  he  saw  his  friend's  good  old-fa- 
shioned arm-chair  in  a  warm  comer,  he  gav^ 
a  sigh  to  think  how  his  own  had  been  ba-  .^ 
nished  to  make  room  for  his  daughter's  pi- 
ano forte.  Instead  of  made  flowers  in  glass 
cases,  and  tea-chests  and  screens  too  fine  tp 
be  used,  which  he  saw  at  home,  and  about 
which  he  was  cautioned,  and  scolded  as  of- 
ten as  he  came  near  them ;  his  daughters 
watching  his  motions  with  the  same  anxie- 
ty as  they  would  have  watched  the  motions 
of  a  cat  m  a  china  shop.  Instead  of  this,  I 
say,  he  saw  some  neat  shelves  of  good  books 
for  the  service  of  the  family,  and  a  small 
medicine  c<iest  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  daughters  had  pre- 
pared a  plain  but  neat  and  good  dinner. -- 
I'he  tarts  were  so  excellent,  that  Bragwell 
felt  a  secret  kind  of  regi-et  tliat  his  own 
daughters  were  too  genteel  to  do  any  dung 
so  veiy  useful.  Indeed  he  had  been  always 
unwilling  to  belie>e  that  any  thing  which 
was  very  proper  and  very  necessary,  could 
be  so  extremely  vulgar  and  unbeconning  as 
his  daughters  were  ah»'avs  declaring  it  to  be. 
And  his  late  experience  of  the  litUecorufort 
he  found  at  home,  inclined  him  now  still 
more  strongly  to  suspect  that  things  were 
not  so  right  there  as  he  had  been  made  to 
suppose.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  speak;  tor  his 
daughters  constantly  stopped  his  mouth  oy 
a  favourite  saying  of  theirs,  which  equally 
indicated  affectation  and  vulgarity,  tliat  ii 
was  better  to  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  oi 
the  fashion. 
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Soon  after  dinner  the  women  went  out  to 
tiidr  several  employments :  and  Mr.  Wor- 
thy bein|;  left  alone  with  his  guests  the  fol- 
lowing discourse  took  place  : 

BroFtoelL  You'  have  a  couple  of  sober, 
jwettylooking  girls.  Worthy ;  but  I  wonder 
thejr  don't  tiff  off  a  little  more.  Why,  my 
gim  have  as  much  fat  and  flour  on  their 
heads  as  would  half  maintain  my  reapers  in 
soet  pudding. 

Worthy,  Mr.  Bragwell,  in  the  manage* 
nicntof  my  family,  I  don't  consider  what  I 
m^t  afford  only,  though  that  is  one  great 
pout;  but  I  consider  also  what  is  needful 
and  becoming  in  a  man  of  my  station ;  for 
there  are  so  many  useful  ways  of  laying  out 
money,  that  I  feel  as  if  it  were  asin  to  spend 
one  unnecessary  shilling,— Having  haci  the 
blessing  of  a  good  education  myself,  I  have 
been  able  to  give  the  like  advantage  to  my 
dai^hters.  One  of  the  best  lessons  I  have 
tau^t  them  is,  to  know  themselves^  and  one 
ppOT  that  they  have  learnt  this  lesson  is, 
^lat  they  arc  not  above  any  of  the  duties  of 
their  station.  They  read  and  write  well, 
and  when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep  my 
accounts  in  a  very  pretty  manner.  If  1  had 
pnt  them  to  learn  what  you  call  genteel 
tMfigtj  these  might  either  have  been  of  no 
use  to  them,  and  so  both  time  and  money 
m^t  Have  been  thrown  away ;  or  they 
might  have  proved  worse  than  nothing  to 
than  by  leading  them  into  wrong  notions, 
and  wrong  company.  Though  we  do  not 
wsh  them  to  do  the  laborious  parts  of  the 
feiry  work,  yet  they  always  assist  their  mo- 
thw  in  the  management  of  it  As  to  their 
appearance,  they  are  cveiy  day  nearly  as 
you  see  them  now,  and  on  Sunday  they  are 
>wy  neatly  dressed,  but  it  is  always  in  a'  de- 
cent and  modest  way.  There  are  no  lappets, 
frii^es,  iurbelows,  and  tawdry  ornaments ; 
DO  trams,  turbans,  and  flounces,  fluttering 
about  my  cheese  .and  butter.  And  I  should 
fed  no  vanity,  but  much  mortification,  if  a 
steanger  seeing  farmer  Worthy's  daughters 
at  church  should  ask  who  those  fine  ladies 
were. 
BragwelL  Now  I  own  I  shouldlike  to  have 
SDch  a  question  asked  concerning  my  daugh- 
ters. 1  hkc  to  make  people  stare  and  envy.  It 
makes  one  feel  oneselt  somebody.  I  never 
fed  the  pleasure  of  having  handsome  things 
80 much  as  when  I  see  they  raise  curiosity'; 
and  enjoy  the  envy  of  others  as  a  fresh  evi- 
(ience  of  my  own  prosperity.  But  as  td  your- 
self to  be  sure,  you  best  know  what  you  can 
aSord;  and  indeed  there  is  some  difference 
between  your  daughters  and  the  Miss  Brag- 
wdls. 

Worthy.  For  my  part,  before  I  engage  hi 
ajy  expense,  I  always  ask  myself  those  two 
wort  questions ;  First,  can  I^ord  it  ? — Se- 
condly, is  it  proper  for  roe  ? 

BramelL  Do  you  so  >  Now  I  own  I  ask 
jnyselfbut  one  ;  for  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it, 
1  tiiic  care  to  make  it  proper  for  me.    If  1 


can  pay  for  a  thing,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
hinder  me  fix>m  having  it 

Worthy,  Cvitainly.  But  a  man's  own 
prudence,  his  love  of  propriety  and  sense  of 
duty,  ought  to  prevent  him  h-om  doing  an 
improper  thing,  as  effectually  as  if  there 
were  somebody  to  hinder  him. 

BragweU.  Now,  ^  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool 
who  is  hindred  from  having  any  thing  he 
has  a  mind  to ;  unless,  indeed,  he  is  in  want 
of  money  to  pay  for  it  I  am  no  friend  to 
debt     A  poor  man  must  want  on. 

Worthy,  But  I  hope  my  children  have 
not  learnt  to  want  any  thing  which  is  not 
proper  for  them.  The)^  are  very  industri- 
ous; they  attend  to  business  all  day,  and  in 
the  evemng  they  sit  down  to  their  work  and 
a  good  book.  1  take  care  that  neither  their 
reading  nor  conversation  shall  excite  any 
desires  or  tastes  unsuitable  to  tlieir  con- 
dition. They  have  httle  vanity,  bcaiuse 
the  kind  of  knowledge  they  have  is  of  too 
sober  a  sort  to  raise  admimtion  ;  and  from 
that  vanity  which  attends  a  little  smatter- 
ing of  frivolous  accomplishments,  I  have  se- 
cured them,  by  keeping  them  in  total  igno- 
rance of  all  such.  1  think  they  live  in  the 
fear  of  God.  I  trust  they  are  humble  and 
pious,  and  I  am  sure  thej  seem  cheerful  and 
nj^PPy-.  1^  I  am  sick,  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
«em  dispute  which  shall  wait  upon  me  ;  for 
they  say  the  maid  cannot  do  it  so  tenderly 
as  themselves. 

This  part  of  the  discourse  staggered  Brag- 
well.  An  unvoluntary  tear  ruslied  into  his 
eye.  Vain  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing what  a  difference  a  religious  and  a  world- 
ly education  made  on  the  heart,  and  how 
much  the  former  regulated  c\'en  the  natural 
temper.  Another  thing  which  surprised  him 
was,  that  these  girls  living  a  life  of  domestic 
piety,  without  any  public  diversions,  should 
be  so  very  cheerful  and  happy ;  while  his 
own  daughters,  who  were  never  contradic- 
ted, and  were  indulged  with  continual  amuse- 
ments, were  always  sullen  and  iil-tempercd. 
That  they  who  were  more  humoured  should 
be  less  grateful,  and  they  who  were  more 
amused  less  happy,  disturbed  him  much. 
He  envied  Worthy  the  tenderness  of  his 
children,  though  he  would  not  own  it,  but 
turned  it  off  thus:  ' 

Bragwell.  But  my  girls  are  too  smart  to 
make  mops  of,  that  is  the  truth.  'I'hough 
ours  is  a  lonely  village,  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
how  soon  they  get  the  fashions.  What  with 
the  descriptions  in  the  magazines,  and  the 
pictui-es  in  the  pocket-books,  tlu-y  have 
them  in  a  twinkling,  and  out-do  their  pat- 
terns all  to  nothing.  1  used  ,to  take  in  the 
Country  Journal,  because  it  was  useful 
enough  to  see  how  oats  went,  the  time  of 
high  water,  and  the  prjce  of  stocks.  But 
when  my  ladies  came  home,  forsooth,  I  was 
soon  wheedled  out  of  that,  and  fc)rced  to 
t:dce  a  London  paper,  that  tells  a  deal  about 
tlie  caps  and  feathers,  and  all  the  trumpery 
of  the  quality,  and  the  ^'l'*-''^<(^<J^^^Md 
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the  French  undress.  When  I  want  to 
know  what  hops  are  a  bag,  they  are  snatch- 
ing the  paper  to  see  what  violet  soap  is  a 
pound.  And  as  to  the  dairy,  they  never 
care  how  cow's  milk  ^oes,  as  long  as  they 
can  get  some  stiiff  which  they  call  milk  of 
roses.  Seeing  them  disputing  violently  the 
other  day  about  cream  and  butter,  I  thought 
it  a  sign  the)r  were  beginning  to  care  for  the 
form,  till  I  found  it  was  cold  cream  for  the 
hands,  and  jessamine  butter  for  the  hair. 

Worthy,  But  do  your  daughters  never 
read? 

BragwelL  Read  !  I  believe  they  do  toa 
Why  our  Jack,  the  plough-boy,  spends  half 
his  time  in  going  to  a  shop  m  our  market 
town,  where  they  let  out  books  to  read  with 
marble  covers.  And  thev  sell  paper  with  all 
manner  of  colours  on  tlie  edges,  and  gim- 
cracks,  and  powder-puflfe,  and  wash-balls, 
and  eards  without  any  pips,  and  every  thing 
in  the  world  that's  genteel  and  of  no  use. 
Twas  but  the  other  day  I  met  Jack  with  a 
basket  full  of  these  books ;  so  having  some 
time  to  spare,  I  sat  down  to  see  a  little  what 
thev  were  about 

Worthy.  Well,  I  hope  you  there  found 
what  was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters, 
and  teach  them  the  true  use  of  time. 

Bragvfell.  (),  as  to  that,  you  are  pretty 
much  out  I  could  make  neither  head  nor 
tail  of  it  j  it  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good 
red-herring :  it  was  all  about  my  lord,  and 
sir  Harry,  and  the  captain.  But  I  never 
met  with  such  nonsensical  fellows  in  my  life. 
Their  talk  was  no  more  like  that  of  my  old 
landlord,  who  was  a  lord  you  know,  nor  the 
captain  of  our  fensibles,  than  chalk  is  like 
cheese.  I  was  fairly  taken  in  at  first,  and 
began  to  think  I  had  got  hold  of  a  godly 
book ;  for  there  was  a  deal  about  hope  and 
despair,  and  death,  and  heaven,  and  angels, 
and  toi*ments,  and  everlasting  happiness. 
But  when  1  ^t  a  little  on,  I  found  there  was 
no  meaning  m  all  these  words,  or  if  any,  it 
was  a  bad  meaning.  Eternal  misery,  per- 
haps, only  meant  a  moment's  disappointment 
about  a  bit  of  a  letter ;  and  everlasting  hap- 
piness meant  two  people  talking  nonsense 
together  for  five  minutes.  In  short,  I  never 
met  with  such  a  pack  of  lies.  The  people 
talk  such  wild  gioberish  as  no  folks  in  their 
sober  senses  ever  did  talk ;  and  the  things 
that  happen  to  them  are  not  like  the  things 
that  ever  happen  to  me  or  any  of  m^  ac- 
quaintance. They  are  at  home  one  minute, 
f^  beyond  sea  the  next :  beggars  to-day, 
and  lords  to-morrow;  waiting;  mauds  in  the 
morning,  anddutchpsses  at  night.  No^iing 
happens  in  a  natural  gradual  way,  as  it  does 
at  nome ;  they  grow  rich  by  the'  stroke  of  a 
wand,  and  jxJor  by  the  magic  of  a  word ; 
the  disinherited  orphan  of  this  hour  is  the 
overerown  heir  of  the  next :  now  a  bride 
and  bridegroom  turn  out  to  be  brother  and 
siftter,  and  the  brother  and  dster  prove  to  be 
no  relations  at  aH  You  and  I,  master  Wor- 
th y,  have  worked  hard  many  years,  and 


think  it  very  well  to  have  scraped  a  trifle  of 
money  t(»ether ;  you,  a  few  hundreds  I  sup- 
pose, and  I  a  few  thousands.  But  one 
would  think  every  man  in  these  books  had 
the  bank  of  England  in  his  'scnitoire.  Then 
there  is  another  thing  which  1  never  met 
with  in  trufe  life.  We  think  it  pretty  well, 
you  know,  if  one  has  got  one  thing,  and  an- 
other has  got  anothen  I  will' tell  you  how 
I  mean.  You  are  reckoned  sensible,  mir 
parson  is  learned,  the  squire  is  rich,  I  am 
rather  generous,  one  of  your  daughters  is 
pi-etty,  and  both  mine  are  genteel.  But  in 
these  books  (except  l^re  and  there  one, 
whom  they  make  worse  than  Satan  himself) 
every  man  and  woman's  child  of  them,  are 
all  wise,  and  witty,  and  generous,  and  rich, 
and  handsome  and  genteel ;  and  all  to  the 
last  degree.  Nobody  is  middling,  or  good 
in  one  thing,  and  bad  in  another,  like  my 
live  acquaintance;  but  it  is  all  up  to  the 
skies,  or  down  to  the  dirt  I  had  rather 
read  Tom  Hickathrift,  or  Jack  the  giant 
Killer,  a  thousand  times. 

Worthy,  You  have  found  out,  Mr.  Brag-* 
well,  that  many  of  these  books  are  ridicu-' 
lous ;  I  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that  to  me 
they  appear  wicked  also :  and  1  should  ac- 
count the  reading  of  them  a  great  mischief, 
especially  to  people  in  middling  and  low  life, 
if  1  only  took  into  the  account  the  great  loss 
of  time  such  reading  causes,  and  the  aver- 
sion it  leaves  behind  lor  what  is  more  se- 
rious and  solid.  But  this,  though  a  bad 
part,  is  not  the  worst  These  books  give 
false  views  of  human  life.  They  teadi  a 
contempt  for  humble  and  domestic  duties  ; 
for  industry,  fhigality  and  retirement. 
Want  of  youth  and  beauty  is  considered  in 
them  as  ridiculous.  Plain  people,  like  you 
and  me,  are  objects  of  contempt  Parental 
authority  is  set  at  naught  N£^,  plots  and 
contrivances  against  parents  and  guardians, 
fill  half  the  volumes.  They  con^der  love  us 
the  great  business  of  human  life,  and  eveu 
teach  that  it  is  imposable  for  this  love  to  be 
regulated  or  restrained ;  and  to  the  indul- 
gence of  this  passion  every  duty  is  therefore 
sacrificed.  A  country  life,  wiih  a  kind 
mother  or  a  sober  aunt,  is  described  as  a 
state  of  intolerable  misery  :  and  one  would 
be  apt  to  fancy  from  their  painting,  that  a 
eood  country  house  is  a  prison,  and  a  worthy 
father  the  jailer.  Vice  is  set  off  with  every 
ornament  which  can  niake  it  pleasing  and 
amiable ;  while  virtue  and  piety  are  made 
ridiculous,  by  tackii^  to  them  somedimg 
that  is  silly  or  absurd.  Crimes  which  would 
be  considered  a&  han^g  matter  at  our  coun- 
tv  as^es— at  least  if  I  were  a  juryman,  I 
should  bring  in  the  whole  train  of  heroes, 
Gm'^Ty— jDro/A— are  here  made  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with 
some  wild  flight  of  unnatural  generosity. 
Those  crying  »ns,  adultery,  gaming^ 
DUELS,  and  self-murder,  are  made  so 
familiar,  and  the  wickedness  of  them  is  so 
disguised  by  fine  w^ords  and  soft  description^ 
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tliat  ereii  innocent  gtrls  ^*t  Ioosq  to  their 
I        ibhorrence,  and  to  talk  with  complacency, 
cf  things  which  should  not  be  ao  much  as  na- 
I         med  by  them, 

I  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  mis- 
chief (condnued  Mr.  Worthy)  firom  which  I 
dare  say,  great  folks  fancy  people  in  our  sta- 
tko  are  sate  enough,  if  I  go  not  know  aiKl 
lament  that  this  corrupt  reading  is  now  got 
down  even  amoog  some  of  the  lowest  class. 
And  it  is  an  evil  which  is  spreading  every 
day.  Poor  industrious  girls,  who  get  their 
bread  by  the  needle  or  the  loom,  spend  half 
the  night  in  listening  to  these  books.  Thus 
the  laooui'of  one  girl  is  lost,  and  the  minds 
of  the  rest  are  corrupted  ;  for  though  their 
hands  are  employra  in  honest  industry, 
which  might  help  to  preserve  them  from  a 
life  of  sm,  yet  their  hearts  are  at  the  very 
tiine  polluted  by  scenes  and  descriptions 
which  are  too  nkely  to  plunee  them  into  it : 
and  when  their  vam  weak  heads  compai*e 
:  the  soft  and  delicious  lives  of  the  heroines  in 
I  tbebocdc,  with  their  own  mean  garb  and 
hard  labour,  the  effect  is  obvieus ;  and  I  think 
J  do  not  go  too  far  when  I  say,  that  the  vain 
and  showy  manner  in  which  young  women, 
who  have  to  work  for  their  bread,  have  ta- 
ken to  dress  thenaselves,  added  to  the  poison 
they  draw  from  these  books,  contribute  to- 
gether to  bring  them  to  destruction,  more 
than  almost  any  other  cause.  Now  tell  me, 
do  not  you  think  these  wild  books  will  hurt 
year  daughters? 

Bragwell,  Why  I  do  thmk  they  are  grown 
fiill  of  schemes,  and  contrivances,  and  whis- 
pcr^  that's  the  truth  on't.  Every  thing  is  a 
secret.  They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  look- 
oat  for  something,  and  when  nothing  comes 
oo\,  then  they  are  sulky  and  disappointed. 
They  will  keep  company  with  their  eouals: 
they  demise  trade  ahd  farming ;  and  I  own 
Trnfir  the  stuff.  I  should  not  like  them  to 
many  any  but  a  man  of  substance,  if  he  was 
ever  so  smart  Now  they  will  hardly  sit 
down  with  a  substantial  country  dealer. 
But  if  they  hear  of  a  recruiting  party  in  our 
market-town,  on  goes  the  finery — oft  they 
are.  Some  flimsy  excuse  is  patclied  up. 
They  want  something  at  the  book-shop)  or 
the  milliner's ;  because  I  suppose  thei*e  is  a 
chance  for  some  Jack-a-napres  of  an  ensign 
may  be  there  buying  sticking-plaster.  In 
ihcrt,  I  do  grow  a  little  uneasy ;  for  1  should 
not  like  to  see  all  I  have  saved  thrown  away 
on  a  knapsack. 

So  sajnng,  they  both  rose  and  walked  out 
to  view  the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  affected 
greatly  to  admire  the  good  order  <^  every 
mii^  he  saw  ;  but  never  forgot  to  compare 
it  with  something  larger,  and  handsomer,  or 
better  of  his  own.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
setf  was  his  standard  of  perfection  in  every 
thmg.  All  he  himselfpossesscd  gained  some 
incr^sed  value  in  his  eyes  fh>m  bein^  his ; 
and  in  snrveyine  the  property  of  his  rriend, 
<)e  derived  rood  for  his  vanity,  from  things 
vhich  seemed  least  likely  to  raise  it .  Every 


appearance  of  comfort,  of  success  of  merit, 
in  any  thing  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Wor- 
thy led  him  to  speak  of  some  superior  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  of  the  same  kind  :  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  chief  part  of  the  satisiac- 
tion  he  felt  in  walking  over  the  farm  of  his 
friend,  was  caused  by  thinking  how  much 
larger  his  own  was. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  for  him, 
which  all  his  vanity  could  not  cure,  was  al- 
ways on  the  watch  how  to  turn  their  talk  oq 
some  useful  point  And  whenever  people 
resolve  to  go  into  company  with  this  view» 
it  is  commonly  their  own  rault,  if  some  op- 
portunity of  turning  it  to  account  does  not 
offer. 

He  saw  Bragwell  was  intoxicated  with 
pride,  and  undone  by  success;  and  that  hi» 
tamily  was  in  the  high  road  to  ruin  through 
mere  prosperity.  He  thought  that  if  some 
means  could  be  found  to  open  his  eyes  on  his 
own  character;  to  which  he  was  now  totally 
blind,  it  might  be  of  the  utmost  service  to 
him.  The  more  Mr.  Worthy  reflected,  the 
more  he  wished  to  undertake  this  kind  office. 
He  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  Bragwell  would 
bear  it,  but  he  was  very  sure  it  was  his  duty 
to  attempt  it  As  Mr.  Worthy  was  very 
humble  himself,  he  had  great  patience  and 
forbearance  with  the  faults  of  others.  He 
felt  no  pride  at  having  escaped  the  errors 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  for  he  kne^  who 
it  was  had  made  him  to  differ.  He  remem- 
bered that  God  had  given  him  many  advan- 
tages ;  a  pious  father  and  a  religious  educa- 
tion :  this  made  him  humble  under  a  sense 
of  his  own  sins,  and  charitable  towards  the 
sins  of  others,  who  had  not  the  same  privi- 
leges. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into  , 
a  very  serious  conversation  with  his  guest, 
he  was  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  his 
daughter,  wno  told  them  supper  was  ready. 
— ^This  interruption  obliges  me  to  break  off 
also,  and  I  shall  reserve  what  follows  to  the 
next  month,  when  I  promise  to  give  my  ' 
readers  the  second  part  of  this  history.  * 


PART.  II. 

A  CONVERSATION. 

Soon  after  supper  Mrs.  Worthy  left  the 
room  with  her  daughters,  at  her  husband's 
desire;  for  it  was  his  intention  to  speak  more 
plainly  to  Bragwell  than  was  likely  to  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  hear  before  others.  The 
two  farmers  being  seated  at  their  liitle  ta- 
ble, each  in  a  handsome  old-fashioned  great 
chair,  Bragwell  began. 

*  It  is  a  great  comfort  neighbour  Worthy, 
at  a  certain  time  of  life  to  be  got  above  the 
world  :  my  notion  i%  that  a  man  should  la- 
b<xir  hard  the  first  part  of  his  days,  that  he 
may  then  sit  down  and  enjoy  himself  the  re- 
mamder.  Now,  though  I  hate  boasting;  yet 
as  you  arc  my  oldest  friend,  I  am  about  to 
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open  my  heart  to  you.  Let  me  tell  you  then 
I  rcckon  I  have  worked  as  hard  as  any  man 
in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin  to  think  I 
have  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I  have  got 
my  money  with  character,  and  I  mean  to 
spend  it  with  credit.  I  pay  every  one  his 
own,  I  set  a  good  example,  I  keep  to  my 
church,  I  serve  God,  I  honour  the  kmg,  and 
I  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. ' 

•  This  is  doing  acreat  deal  indeed,*  repli- 
ed Mr.  Worthy  :  *  but,*  added  he,  *  I  doubt 
that  more  goes  to  the  making  up  all  these 
duties  than  men  are  commonly  aware  of. 
Suppose  then  that  you  and  I  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  coolly ;  we  nave  the  evening  before 
us. — What  it  we  sit  down  together  as  two 
fHends  and  examine  one  another.' 

Bragwell,  who  loved  argument,  and  who 
was  not  a  little  vain  both  of  his  sense  and 
his  morality,  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
gave  his  word  that  he  would  take  m  good 
part  any  thing  that  should  be  said  to  him. — 
Worthy  was  about  to  proceed,  when  Brag- 
well  interrupted  him  for  a  moment,  by  say- 
ing— *  But  stop,  friend,  before  we  begin  I 
wish  you  would  remember  that  we  have  had 
a  long  walk,  and  I  want  a  little  rcireshmciU; 
have  you  no  liquor  that  is  stronger  than  this 
cider"?  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  me  a  fit  of 
the  gout* 

Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  and  another  of  spirits ;  saying, 
that  though  he  drank  neither  spirits  nor 
even  wine  himself,  yet  his  wife  always  kept 
a  little  of  each  as  a  provision  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  accidents. 

Farmer  Bragwell  preferred  the  brandjr, 
and  began  to  taste  it  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  this 
is  no  better  than  English ;  I  always  use  fo- 
reign myself.* — *I  bought  this  for  foreign,* 
said  Mr.  Worthy. — *  No,  no,  it  is  English 
spirits  I  assure  you  ;  but  I  can  put  you  into 
a  way  to  get  foreign  Nearly  as  cheap  as  Eng- 
lish.* Mr.  Worthy  replied  that  he  thought 
Uiat  was  impossible. 

Bragwelu  O  no ;  there  are  wajrs  and 
means— a  word  to  the  wise — there  is  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  that  lives  upon  the  south 
coast — ^you  are  a  particular  friend  and  I  will 
get  you  half-a-dozen  gallons  for  a  trifle. 

Worthy,  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr. 
Bragwell,  though  I  should  get  it  for  six- 
pence a  bottle. — *  Ask  no  questions,'  said 
the  other,  '  I  never  say  any  thing  to  an^^ 
one,  and  who  is  the  wiser  ?* — •  And  so  this 
is  your  way  of  obeying  the  laws  of  the  land,* 
said  Mr.  Worthy— 'here  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  your  morality.  * 

BragtvelL  Come,  come,  don't  make  a 
fuss  about  trifles.  If  every  one  did  it  indeed 
it  would  be  another  thing ;  but  as  to  my  get- 
ting a  little  good  brandy  cheap;  why  that 
can't  hurt  the  revenue  much. 

Worthy,  Pray  Mr.  Hfragwell  what  should 
yon  think  of  a  man  who  would  dip  his  hand 
mto  a  bag  and  take  out  a  few  guineas  ^ 

Braffweil.  Think  f  why  I/think  that  he 
should  he  hanged  to  be  sure. 


Worthy,  But  suppose  that  bag  ^ood  in 
the  king's  treasury  f 

BragwelL  In  the  king's  treasury  !  worse 
and  worse  !  What,  rob  the  kmg's  treasur\' ! 
Well,  1  hope  if  any  one  has  done  it,  the  rob- 
ber will  be  taken  up  and  executed ;  for  I 
suppose  we  shall  all  be  taxed  to  pay  the  da- 
mag:e. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  If  one  man  takes 
money  out  of  the  treasury,  others  must  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  more  into  it  But  what 
think  you  if  the  fellow  should  be  found  to 
have  stopped  some  money  in  its  way  to  the 
treasury,  instead  of  taking  it  out  of  the  bag 
after  it  got  there  ^ 

BragwelL  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy ;  it  is  all 
the  same,'  in  my  opinion.  If  I  were  judge, 
I  would  hang  him  without  benefit  of  clei^. 

Worthy,  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Bragwell,  he  that 
deals  in  smuggled  brandy  is  the  man  who 
takes  to  himself  the  king's  money  in  its  way 
to  the  treasury,  and  he  as  much  robs,  the 
government  as  if  he  dipt  his  hands  into  a 
bag  of  guineas  in  the  treasury  chamber.  It 
comes  to  the  Same  thing  exactly.  Here 
Bragwell  seemed  a  little  off*ended,  and  ex- 
claimed— •  What,  Mr.  Worthy  !  do  you 
pretend  to  say  I  am  not  an  honest  man  oe- 
cause  I  like  to  get  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I 
can  ^  and  because  I  like  to  save  a  shillmg  to 
my  family  ?  Sir,  I  repeat  it ;  I  do  my  duty 
to  God  and  my  neighbour.  I  say  the  Lord*s 
prayer  most  days,  I  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
day's, I  repeat  my  creed,  and  keep  the  ten 
commandments;  and  though  I  now  and  then 
get  a  little  brandy  cheap,  yet  upon  the 
whole,  I  will  venture  to  say,  I  do  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  of  any  man,  and  more  than 
the  generality.* 

Worthy.  Come  then,  since  you  say  you 
keep  the  commandments,  you  cannot  be  of- 
fencled  if  I  ask  you  whether  you  understand 
them. 

Brag^vclL  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  dare  say  I 
do  :  look'ye,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  dont  pretend  to 
much  reading,  1  was  not  bred  to  it  as  y<Ai 
were.  If  my  father  had  been  a  parson,  I 
fancy  I  should  have  made^s  good  a  figure  as 
some  other  folks,  but  I  hope  good  sense  and 
a  good  heart  may  leach  a  man  his  duty  with- 
out much  scholai*ship. 

Worthy,  To  come  to  the  point ;  let  us 
now  go  through  the  ten  commandments,  and 
let  us  take  along  with  us  those  explanations 
of  them  which  our  Saviour  gave  us  in  his 
sermon  on  the  mount. 

Bragwell,  Sermon  on  the  mount !  why 
tlie  ten  commandments  are  in  the  20th  chap- 
ter of  Exodus.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Worthy, 
I  know  where  to  find  the  commandments  as 
well  as  you  do  j  for  it  ha])pens  that  I  am 
church-warden,  and  I  can  see  fi'om  the  al- 
tar-piece where  the  ten  commandinents  are, 
without  your  telling  me,  for  my  pew  dii-ectly 
faces  it 

Worthy,  But  I  advise  you  to  read  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount,  that  you  may  see  the  full 
meaning  of  them.         ^  ^ 
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BragwtiL  What !  do  you  want  to  make 
roe  bdieve  that  there  are  two  ways  of  keep- 
ing the  commandments  ? 

Worthy.  No ;  but  there  may  be  two  ways 
of  understanding  them. 

Bragwell.  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put 
to  the  proof ;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I  do  not 
kcepat  least  all  the  four  fii*st  that  are  on  the 
kft  ade  of  the  altar-piece. 

Worthy.  If  ycni  can  prove  that,  I  shall  be 
more  ready  to  believe  you  observe  those  of 
the  other  table  ;  for  he  who  does  his  duty  to 
God,  will  be  likely  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
neighbour  alsa 

BrogtoelL  What !  do  you  think  that  I 
serve  two  Gods  ?  Do  you  think  then  that  I 
make  graven  images,  and  worship  stocks  or 
stones  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  a  papist  or  an 
idolater  ? 

Worthy,  Don't  triumph  quite  so  soon, 
master  Bragwell.  Prny  is  there  nothing  in 
the  world  you  prefer  to  God,  and  thus  make 
an  idol  of  ?  Do  you  not  love  your  money,  or 
your  ^nds,  or  your  crops  or  your  cattle,  or 
\-ourown  will,  or  your  own  way,  rather  bet- 
ter than  you  love  God  ?  Do  you  never 
think  of  these  with  more  pleasure  than  you 
think  of  him,  and  follow  them  more  eagerly 
than  your  religious  duty  ? 

Braj^^cell.  6  !  there's  nothing  about  that 
in  the  '20th  chapter  of  Exodus, 

Worthy,  But  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  •  He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me 
fe  net  worthy  of  me. '  N  ow  it  is  certainly  a 
man's  duty  to  love  his  father  and  his  mother; 
nay,  it  would  be  wicked  not  to  love  them, 
and  yet  we  must  not  love  even  these  more 
than  our  Creator  and  our  Saviour.  Well,  I 
think  on  this  principle,  your  heart  pleads 
guilty  to  the  breach  of  the  first  and  second 
commandments ;  let  us  proceed  to  the  third. 

Bragwel/,  That  is  about  swearing,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  had  observed  Brag- 
well  guilty  of  much  profaneness  in  using  the 
lame  of  his  Maker,  (thouch  all  such  offen- 
ave  words  have  been  avoided  in  writing  this 
history)  now  told  him  that  he  had  been  wait- 
ing the  whole  day  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
p»pve  him  for  his  frequent  breach  of  the 
third  commandment. 

•  God  L— d !  I  break  the  third  command- 
ment !'  said  Bragwell ;  *  no  indeed,  hardly 
e\er,  I  once  used  to  swear  a  httle  to  be  sure, 
but  I  vow  I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  and 
then  when  I  happen  to  be  in  a  passion  :  and 
in  such  a  case,  why,  good  G— d,  you  know 
the  sin  is  with  those  who  provoke  me,  and 
not  with  me;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't 
think  1  have  swoni  an  oath  these  three 
monthly  no  not  I,  faith,  as  I  hope  to  be 
aved.' 

Worthy,  And  yet  you  have  broken  this 
holy  law  not  less  than  live  or  six  times  m  tlie 
last  speech  you  have  made. 

BragvfelL  Lord  bless  me!  Siu'e  you  mis- 
take.   Good  heavens,  Mr.  Woithy,  I  call 


G — d  to  witness,  I  hare  neither  cursed  nor 
swore  since  I  have  been  in  the  lu'use. 

Worthy.  Mr,  Bragwell,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  many  who  call  themselves  very  good 
sort  ot  people  deceive  themselves.  What ! 
is  it  no  profanation  of  the  name  of  your  Ma- 
ker to  use  it  lightly,  irreverently  and  fami- 
liarly as  you  have  done  ?  Our  Saviour  has 
not  only  told  us  not  to  swear  by  the  imme- 
diate name  of  God,  but  he  has  said,  *  swear 
not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven  nor  by  the 
earth,'  and  in  order  to  hinder  our  inventing 
any  other  irreligious  exclamations,  or  ex- 
pressions, he  has  even  added,  *  but  let  your 
communications  t)e  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay  ; 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  this  simple  af- 
firmation and  denial  Cometh  of  evil.*  Nav 
moi-e,  so  greatly  do  I  reverence  that  higK 
and  holy  name,  that  I  think  even  some  good 
people  nave  it  too  frequently  in  their  mouths; 
and  that  they  might  convey  the  idea  without 
the*  word. 

BragtvelL  Well,  well,  I  must  take  a  little 
nK)re  care,  1  believe.  I  vow  to  heaven  I  did 
not  know  theie  had  been  so  much  harm  in 
it ;  but  my  daughters  seldom  speak  without 
using  some  of  these  words,  and  yet  they 
wanted  io  make  me  believe  the  other  day 
that  it  was%m()nstrous  vulgar  to  swear. 

Worthy,  Women,  even  gentlewomen, 
who  ought  to  correct  tins  evil  habit  in  their 
fathers,  and  husbands,  and  children,  arc  too 
apt  to  encourage  it  by  their  own  practice. 
And  indeed  they  betray  the  profaneness  of 
their  own  minds  also  by  it ;  for  none  who 
venerate  i;he  holy  name  of  God,  can  either 
profane  it  in  this  manner  themselves,  or  hear 
others  do  so  without  being  exceedingly  prun- 
ed at  it 

BragwelL  Well,  ance  you  are  so  hard 
upon  me,  I  believe  I  must  e'en  give  up  this 
point — so  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  ancl  here 
I  tread  upon  sure  ground ;  for  as  sharp  as 
you  are  upon  me,  you  can't  accuse  me  of  be- 
mg  a  Sabbath  breaker,  since  I  go  to  church 
every  Sunday  of  my  hfe,  unless  on  some  ve- 
rj'  extraordinary  occasion. 

Worthy,  For  those  occasions  the  Gospel 
allows,  by  saying,  *  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'  Our 
own  sickness,  or  attending  on  the  sickness 
of  others,  are  lawful  impediments. 

Bra^vdl,  Yes,  and  I  am  now  and  then 
obliged  to  look  at  a  drove  of  beasts,  or  to  go 
a  journey,  or  take  some  medicine,  or  per- 
haps some  friend  may  call  upon  me,  or  it 
may  be  very  cold,  or  very  hot,  or  very 
rainv. 

iVorthy,  Poor  excuses !  Mr.  Bragwell. 
Do  you  call  these  lawful  impediments?  I  am 
afraid  they  will  not  pas§  for  such  on  the  day 
of  judgment.  But  how  is  the  rest  of  your 
Sunday  spent  ^ 

BragwelL  O  why,  I  assure  you  I  often  gp 
to  church  in  the  afternoon  also,  and  even  if 
I  am  ever  so  sleepy. 

Worthy,  And  so  you  finish  your  nap  at 
church,  1  suppose. 
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BragwelL  Why  as  to  that,  to  be  eure  we 
do  contrive  to  have  something  a  little  nicer 
than  common  for  dinner  on  a  Sunday :  in 
consequence  of  which,  one  eats,  you  know, 
a  little  more  than  ordinary ;  and  having  no- 
thing to  do  on  that  day,  one  has  more  leisure 
to  take  a  cheerful  glass ;  and  all  these  things 
will  make  one  a  little  heavy  you  know. 

Worthy.  And  don't  you  take  a  little  ride 
in  the  morning,  and  look  at  your  sheep  when 
the  weather  is  good ;  and  so  fill  your  muid 
juhtbeioreyou  goto  church  with  thoughts  of 
them ;  and  when  the  weather  is  bad,  don't 
you  settle  an  account  ?  or  write  a  few  let- 
ters of  business  after  church  ? 

Braj^toeU,  1  can't  say  but  I  do ;  but  that 
is  nothing  to  any  body,  as  long  as  I  set  a 
good  example  by  keepmg  to  my  ehurch. 

Worthy,  And  how  do  you  pass  your  Sun- 
day evenings? 

BragweiL  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a  vi- 
siting Sunday  attemoons.  My  daughters  are 
glad  to  get  out  at  any  rate;  and  as  to  my 
wife,  she  says  that  being  ready  dressed,  it  is 
a  pity  to  lose  the  opportunity ;  besides,  it 
saves  her  time  on  a  week  day ;  so  then  you 
see  I  have  it  all  my  own  way,  and  when  1 
have  got  rid  of  the  ladies,  who  arc  ready  to 
i^int  at  the  smell  of  tobacco,  I  can  venture 
to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  sober  glass  of 
punch  with  half  a  dozen  friends. 

Worthy,  Which  punch  being  made  of 
smuggled  brandy,  and  drunk  on  the  Lord's- 
iXixy,  is  very  vain,  as  well  as  profane  and 
worldly  company,  you  are  enabled  to  break 
both  the  law  of  God,  and  that  of  your  coun- 
tiy  at  a  stroke :  and  I  suppose  when  you  are 
got  together,  you  speak  oi  your  cattle,  or  of 
your  crops,  after  which  perhaps  you  talk 
over  a  few  of  your  neighbours'  ^ults,  and 
^then  you  brag;  a  little  of  your  own  wealth  or 
your  own  achievements.- 

BragwtlU  Why  you  seem  to  knoW  us  so 
well,  that  anyone  would  think  you  had  been 
sitting  behind  the  curtain ;  and  yet  you  are 
a  little  mistaken  too ;  for  I  think  we  have 
hardly  said  a  word  for  several  of  our  last 
Sundays  on  any  thing  but  pohtics. 

Worthy,  And  do  you  find  that  you  much 
improve  your  christian  charity  by  that  sub- 
ject .' 

BragwelL  Why  to  be  sure  wc  do  quarrel 
till  we  are  very  near  fighting,  that  is  the 
worst  on't. 

Worthy.  And  then  you  call  names,  and 
swear  a  httle  I  suppose, 

Bragwell,  Why  when  one  is  contradicted 
and  put  in  a  passion  you  know,  and  when 
people,  especially  if  they  are  one's  inferiors, 
woirt  adopt  all  one's  opinions,  flesh  and 
blood  can't  bear  it. 

Worthy,  And  when  all  your  friends  are 
gone  home,  wliat  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the 
evening  ? 

BragwelL  That  is  just  as  it  happens,  some- 
times I  r^kd  the  newspaper ;  and  as  one  is 
generally  most  tired  on  the  days  one  does 
nothing,  I  go  to  bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than 


on  other  days,  that  I  may  be  more  fit  to  get 
up  to  my  business  the  next  morning^ 

Worthy,  So  you  shorten  Sunday  as  much 
as  you  can,  by  cutting  off  a  bit  at  both  ends^ 
1  suppose ;  (ov  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  lie 
a  little  later  in  the  morning. 

BragwelL  Come,  come,  we  shan't  get 
throu^n  the  whole  ten  to-night,  if  you  stand 
snubbing  one  at  this  rate.  You  may  pasa 
over  the  fifth :  for  my  fether  and  mother 
have  been  dead  ever  smce  I  was  a  boy  \  so  I 
am  clear  of  that  scrape. 

Worthy,  There  are,  however,  many  rela- 
tive duties  included  in  that  commandment ; 
unkindness  to  all  kindred  is  forbidden,  ' 

BragwelL  O,  if  you  mean  my  turning  off 
my  nephew  Tom,  the  ploughboy,  you  must 
not  blame  me  for  that,  it  was  all  my  wife's 
fault  He  was  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  lived 
to  be  sure,  and  my  own  brother's  son  ;  but 
my  wife  could  not  bear  that  a  boy  in  a  car- 
ter's frock  should  be  about  the  house,  calling 
her  aunt.  We  quarrelled  like  dog  and  cat 
about  it ;  and  when  he  was  turned  away  she 
and  I  did  not  sp^  for  a  week. 

Worthy.  Which  was  a  fresh  breach  of 
the  commandment ;  a  worthy  nephew  turn- 
ed out  of  doors,  and  a  wife  not  spoken  to  for  . 
a  week,  are  no  very  convincing  proofs  cS, 
your  observance  of  the  fifth  commandment 

BragwelL  Well,  1  long  to  come  to  the 
sixth  ^  tor  you  don't  think  I  commit  murder 
Ihopeb 

Worthy.  I  am  not  sure  of  that 

BragwelL  Murder !  what,  I  kill  any  bo- 
dy ? 

Worthy.  Why,  the  laws  of  the  land,  in- 
deed, and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  al- 
most enough  to  keep  any  man  from  actual 
murder ;  let  me  ask,  however,  do  you  ne- 
ver give  way  to  unjust  anger,  and  passion, 
and  revenge  ?  as  for  instance,  do  you  never 
feel  your  resentment  kmdle  against  some  of 
the  politicians  who  conti-adict  you  on  a  Sun- 
day night  ?  and  do  you  never  push  your  ani- 
mosity^aeainst  somebody  tliat  has  affronted 
you,  further  than  the  occasion  can  justify  t 

BragwelL  Hark'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  a 
man  of  substance,  and  no  man  shall  ofiend 
me  without  my  being  even  with  him.  So  as 
to  injuring  a  man,  if  he  affronts  me  iirs^ 
there  *s  nothing  but  good  reason  in  that 

Worthy.  Very  well !  only  bear  in  mind 
that  you  wilfully  break  this  commandment, 
whether  you  abuse  your  servant,  are  angry 
at  your  wife,  watch  for  a  moment  to  revenge 
an  injury  on  your  neighbour,  or  even  Mnrcak 
your  passion  on  a  harmless  beast ;  for  you 
have  then  the  seeds  of  murder  working  in 
your  breast ;  and  if  there  were  no  law,  no 
gibbet,  to  check  you,  and  no  fear  of  disgrace 
neither,  I  am  not  sure  where  you  would 
stop. 

BragwelL  Why,  Mr.  Worthy,  you  have 
a  strange  way  of  explaining  the  command- 
ments ;  so  you  set  me  down  for  a  murderer, 
merely  because  I  beai*  hatred  to  a  man  who 
has  done  mea  hurt,  andean  ghid  to  do  hima 
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Bke  injury  in  my  turn.— I  am  sure  I  /should 
want  spirit  if  I  did  not. 

Worthy,  I  go  by  the  Scripture  rule, 
which  says,  '  he  that  hateth  his  bmther  is  a 
murderer ;'  and  ag^n,  *  pray  for  them  that 
despitefollv  use  you  and  pei'secute'  you.' 
Besides,  Mf;  BragwelU  you  made  it  a  part  of 
your b<Mist  that  you.s^d  the  Lord's  prayer 
C¥cry  day,  wherein  you  pray  to  God  to  lor- 
nveyou  your  trespasses  as  you  forgive  them 
mat  trespass  against  you. — If  therefore  you 
do  not  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
yoQ,  in  that  case  you  daily  pray  that  your 
own  trespasses  may  never  be  forg;iven. — 
how  own  the  truth  j  did  you  last  night  lie 
dovm  in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  chaiity 
with  the  whole  world  ! 

BragweiL  Yes,  I  am  in  charity  with  the 
whde  world  in  general ;  because  the  great- 
er part  of  it  has  never  done  me  an>  harm. 
But  I  won't  forgive  old  Giles,  who  broke 
down  my  new  hedge  yesterday  for  firing,— 
Giles,  who  used  to  be  so  honest ! 

Worthy,  And  y6t  you  expect  that  God 
will  forgive  you  who  nave  broken  down  his 
sacred  laws,  and  have  so  often  robbed  him 
of  his  right— you  have  robbed  him  of  the 
honour  due  unto  his  name^ — you  have  robbed 
him  of  his  holy  day  by  doing  your  own  work, 
and  finding  your  own  pleasure  in  it-*-you 
have  robbed  his  poor,  particularly  in  the  in- 
B(ance  of  Giles,  by  withholding  from  them, 
to  overseer,  such  assistance  as  should  pi'e- 
vdit  their  being  driven  to  the  sin  ot  steal- 
ing. 

Bra^v)eU.  Why,  you  are  now  charging 
me  with  other  men  s  sins  as  weU  as  my 
own. 

Worthy,  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause 
ether  men  to  commit,  through  injustice,  in- 
coDsideration,  and  evil  example,  may  dread- 
^y  swell  the  sum  of  our  responsibility  in 
the'great  day  of  account 

Bragwell,  Well,  come  let  us  make  haste 
md  ^t  through  these  commandments.  The 
next  is,  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. ' 
Thank  God,  neither  I  nor  my  family  can 
be  said  to  break  the  sevent^  command^ 


Wwiky,  "Here  again,  remember  how 
Chnst  himself  hath  said,  '  whoso  looketh  on 
a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  in  his  heart' 
Tliese  are  no '  far-fetched  expressions  of 
mine,  Mr.  Br^well,  they  are  the  words  of 
ksQs  Christ.  I  hope  you  will  not  charge  him 
with  having  carried  things  too  far;  fgr  il'you 
do,  you  charge  him  with  being  mistaken  in 
the  religion  he  taught ;  and  this  can  only 
be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  him  an  im- 
postor.      •« 

BragwelL  Why,  upon  my  i^rd,  Mr. 
WorUiy,  I  don't  like  these  sayings  of  his 
%hich  you  quote  upon  me  so  often,  and  that 
fathe  truth  oHt,  and  I  can't  say  I  foel  much 
^msed  to  believe  them. 

Worthy, ,  I  hope  you  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ   1  hope  you  believe  that  creed  of 
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yours,  which  you  also  boasted  of  repeating 
so  regularly. 

BragwelL  Well,  well,  I'll  believe  any 
thuig  you  say,  rather  than  stand  quarrelling 
with  you. 

Worthy,'!  hope  then,  you  will  allow,  that 
since  it  is  adultery  to  look  at  a  woman  with 
even  an  irregular  thought,  it  foUcAvs  from 
the  same  inile,  tliat  all  immodest  dress  ui 
your  daughters,  or  indecent  jests  and  double 
meanings  in  yourself ;  all  loose  songs  or  no- 
vels ;  and  all  diversions  also  which  have  a 
hke  dangerous  tendency,  are  forbidden  by 
the  seventh  commandment ;  for  it  is  most 
plain  from  what  Christ  has  said,  that  it  takes 
in  not  only  the  act,  but  the  inclination,  the 
desire,  the  mdulged  imagination ;  the  act  is 
only  the  last  and  highest  degree  of  any  sin ; 
the  topmost  round,  as  it  were,  of  a  ladder,  to 
which  all  the  lower  rounds  are  only  as  so 
many  steps  and  stages. 

BragwelL  Strict  indeed  !  Mr.  Worthy ; 
but  let  us  go  on  to  the  next ;  you  won't  pre- 
tend to  say  /  steal;  Mr.  Brag  well,  1  trust, 
was  never  known  to  rob  on  the  highway,  to 
break  open  hb  neighl>our's  house,  or  to  use 
false  weights  or  measures. 

Worthy,  No,  nor  have  you  ever  been  un- 
der, any  temptation  to  do  it,  and  yet  thei-e 
are  a  thousand  ways  of  breaking  tne  eighth 
commandment  besides  actual  stealing.  For 
instance  do  you  never  hide  the  faults  of  the 
goods  you  sell,  and  heighten  the  faults  of 
those  you  buy  ?  Do  you  never  take  advan- 
tage of  an  ignorant  dealer,  and  ask  more  for 
a  thing  than  it  is  worth  ?  Do  you  never  turn 
the  distressed  circumstances  of  a  man  who 
has  something  to  sell,  to  your  own  unfair  be- 
nefit ;  and  thus  act  as  unjustly  by  him  as  if 
you  had  stolen  ?  Do  you  never  cut  oflF  a  sliil- 
ling  from  a  workman's  wages,  under  a  pre- 
tence which  your  conscience  can't  justify  ? 
Do  you  never  pass  oflPan  unsound  horse  for 
a  sound  one  ?  Do  you  never  conceal  the/eal 
rent  of  your  estate  from  the  overseerSj'and 
thereby  rob  the  poor-rates  of  their  legal 
due  ? 

Bragwell,  Pooh !  these  things  are  done 
every  day.  I  shan't  go  to  set  up  for  being 
better  tlian  my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of 
things ;  these  little  matters  will  pass  muster 
— I  don't  set  up  for  a  reformer — If  I  am  as 
good  as  the  rest  of  my  neighbours,  no  man 
caa  call  me  to  account;  I  am  not  worse,  I 
trust,  and  don't  pretend  to  be  better. 

Worthy.  You  must  be  tried  hereafter  at 
the  bar  dt  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  your 
fellow-creatures ;  and  the  Scriptures  are 
given  us,  in  order  to  show  by  what  rule  we 
shall  be  judged.  How  many  or  how  few  do 
as  you' do,  is  quite  aside  from  the  (juestion  ; 
Jesus  Christ  has  even  told  us  to  strive  to  en- 
ter in  at  the  strait  gate ;  so  that  we  ought 
rather  to  take  fright,  from  our  being  like  the 
common  run  of  people,  than  to  take  comfort 
from  our  beine  sa 

BragwelL  Come,  I  don't  like  all  this  close 
work — ^itmakes  a  man  feel  1  don't  know  hovr 
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— I  don't  find  myself  so  happy  as  1  did — 1 
don't  like  this  fishing  in  troubled  waters — 
I*m  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long  when  I  let 
these  things  alone. — I'm  glad  we  are  got  to 
the  ninth.  But  I  suppose  I  shall  be  lugged 
in  there  too,  head  and  shoulders.  Any  one 
now  who  did  not  know  me,  would  really 
think  I  was  a  great  sinner,  by  your  way  of 
putting  things:  I  don't  bear  false  witness 
however. 

Worthy,  You  mean,  I  suppose,  you  would 
not  swear  away  a  man's  life  falsely  before  a 
magistrate,  but  do  you  take  equal  care  not 
to  slander  or  backbite  him  ?  Do  you  never 
represent  a  gpod  action  of  a  man  you  have 
quarrelled  with,  as  if  it  were  a  bad  one  ?  or 
do  vou  never  make  a  bad  one  worse  than  it 
is,  oy  your  manner  of  telling  it  ?  Even  when 
you  invent  no  false  circumstances,  do  you 
never  give  such  a  colour  to  those  you  relate, 
as  to  leave  a  &lse  impression  on  tne  mind  of 
the  hearers  ^  Do  you  never  twist  a  story  so 
as  to  make  it  tell  a  little  better  for  yourself 
and  a  little  worse  for  your  neighbour,  than 
truth  and  justice  warrant  ^ 

BragwelL  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  all  this 
is  only  naturaL 

Worthy.  Av,  much  too  natural  to  be  right, 
I  doubt  Well,  now  we  are  got  to  tlie  last  of 
the  commandments. 

^  BragwelL  Yes,  I  have  run  theg[amitlet 
finely  through  them  all ;  you  will  bring  me 
m  guilty  here,  I  suppose,  for  the  pleasure  of 
going  through  with  it;  for  you  condemn 
without  iud^e  or  juiy,  master  Worthy. 

Worthy,  The  culprit,  I  think  has  hither^ 
to  pleaded  guilty  to  the  evidence  brought 
against  him.  The  tenth  commandment, 
however,  goes  to  the  root  and  principle  of 
evil,  it  dives  to  the  bottom  of  things :  Uiis 
command  checks  the  first  rising  of  sin  m  the 
heail ;  teaches  us  to  sti-angle  it  m  the  birth, 
as  it  were,  before  it  breaks  out  in  those  acts 
which  are  forbidden :  as,  for  instance,  every 
man  covets  before  he  proceeds  to  steal ; 
nay,  many  covet,  knowing  they  can  do  it 
with  impunity,  who  dare  not  steal,  lest  they 
should  suffer  for  it. 

BragwelL  Why,  look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,! 
don't  understand  these  new  fashioned  expla- 
nations; one  should  not  have  a  gprain  of  sheer 
goodness  left,  if  every  thing  one  does  is  to 
be  fritted  away  at  this  rate.  I  am  not,  1 
own,  quite  so  good  as  I  thought,  but  if  what 
you  say  were  tinie,  I  should  be  so  miserable, 
I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself. 
—Why,  I  tell  you,  all  the  worid  may  be 
said  to  break  the  coinnuuidments  at  this 
rate. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  All  the  world,  and 
I  myself  also,  are  but  too  apt  to  break  them, 
if  not  m  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of 
them.  Why  then  all  the  world  are  Qas  the 
Scriptupe  expresses  it)  *  guilty  before  God.' 
And  if  guilty,  they  should  own  they  are 
guilty,  and  not  stand  up  and  justify  them- 
selves, as  you  do,  Mr.  Bra^elL 

Bragwell.  Well,  according  to  my  notion. 


I  am  a  very  honest  man,  and  honesty  Is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  religion,  say  L 

Wortht^.  All  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order, 
and  obediCHce  grow  out  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  true  Christian  acts,  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions,  fnnn  the  pure  and  spi- 
ritual principle  of  love  to  God  and  Christ-^ 
On  this  principle,  he  is  upright  in  his  deal- 
ings, true  to  his  word,  kind  to  the  poor,  help- 
ful to  the  oppressed.  In  shpit,  if  he  iruljr 
loves  God,  he  mu9t  do  justice,  and  can*t  hef/i 
loving  mercy.  Christianity  is  a  unifonii 
consistent  thing.  It  does  not  allow  us  to 
make  up  for  the  breach  of  one  part  of  God's 
law,  by  our  strictness  in  observing  another. 
There  is  no  sponge  in  one  duty,  that  can 
wipe  out  the  spot  of  another  sin. 

JBragwell,  Well,  but  at  this  rate,  I  should 
be  always  puzzline  and  blundering,  and 
should  never  know  for  certain  whether  1  was 
right  or  not ;  whereas  I  am  now  quite  satis- 
fieid  with  myself,  and  have  no  doubts  to  tor- 
ment me. 

Worthy.  One  way  of  knowing  whether 
we  really  desire  to  obey  the  whole  law  of 
God  is  this ;  when  we  find  we  have  as  great 
a  regard  to  that  part  of  it,  the  breach  of 
which  does  not  touch  our  own  interest,  as  to 
that  part  which  does.  For  instance,  a  man 
robs  me;  1  am  in  a  violent  passion  with  hina, 
and  when  it  is  said  to  me,  doest  thou  w^l  to 
be  angry  ^  I  answer,  I  do  well  Thou  nhaU 
not  steal  is  a  law  of  God,  and  this  fellov  has 
broken  that  law.  Ay,  but  says  conscience, 
'tis  thy  own  firofierty  which  is  in  question. 
He  has  broken  thy  hedge,  he  has  stolen  thy 
sheep,  he  has  taken  tny  purse. — Art  thou 
therefore  sure  whether  it  is  his  violation  of 
thy  property,  or  of  God's  law  which  pro- 
vokes thee  ^  I  will  put  a  second  case:  I  hear 
another  swear  most  grievously — or  I  meet 
him  coming  drunk  out  of  an  ale-house ;  or  I 
find  him  singing  a  loose,  profane  sone.  If  I 
am  not  as  much  erieved  for  this  bla^hemer, 
or  this  drunkard,  as  I  was  for  this  robber;  it 
I  do  not  take  the  same  pains  to  bring  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  sin,  which  I  did  to  bring  the 
robber  to  justice,  •  how  dwelleth  the  love  of 
God  in  me  ?'  Is  it  not  clear  that  I  value  my 
own  sheep  more  than  God's  command- 
ments ?  That  I  prize  my  purse  more  than  I 
love  my  Maker  r  In  short,  whenever  I  find 
out  that  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  own  pro- 
perty than  for  God's  law;  more  careful 
about  my  own  reputation  than  his  honour,  I 
always  suspect  I  am  got  upon  wrong  ground, 
and  chat  even  my  right  actions  are  not  pro- 
ceeding from  a  right  principle. 

BragwelL  Why,  what  in  the  worid  would 
you  have  me  do  ^  It  would  distract  me,  if  I 
must  run  up  every  little  action  to  its  spring, 
in  this  manner. 

Worthy.  You  must  confess  that  your  «ns 
are  sins. — You  must  not  merely  call  them 
dns,  while  you  see  no  guilt  in  them ;  but 
you  must  confess  them  so  as  to  hate  and  de- 
test them  ;  so  as  to  be  habitually  humbled 
under  the  sense  of  then^  so  as  to  trust  fov 
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salrnttoD  not  In  your  fi-ee^om  from  them, 
but  in  the  mercy  of  a  Saviour ;  and  so  as  to 
make  it  the  chief  business  of  your  life  to 
contend  against  them,  and  in  the  main  to 
iorsake  them.  And  remember,  that  if  you 
seek  for  a  deceitful  gayety,  rather  than  a 
veil  g;rounded  cheerfulness ;  if  you  prefer  a 
6]se  security  to  final  safe^,  and  now  ^ 
away  to  your  cattle  and  your  farm,  and  dis- 
mffis  the  subject  from  your  thoughts,  lest  it 
im\d  make  you  uneasy,  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  simple  discourse  may  not  appear  against 
foo  at  the  day  of  account,  as  a  fresh  proof 
that  you  Moved  darkness  rather  than  light,' 
and  so  increase  vour  condemnation. 

Mr.  Bragpveli  was  more  affected  than  he 
cared  to  own.  He  went  to  bed  with  less 
spirits  and  more  humility  than  usual.  He 
did  not,  however,  care  to  let  Mr.  Worthy 
»t  the  impression  which  it  had  made  upon 
hiiD ;  but  at  parting  next  morning,  he  shook 
him  by  the  hand  more  cordially  than  usual, 
and  made  him  promise  to  return  his  visit  in 
adiorttime. 

What  befel  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  family 
on  his  gcHug  home  may,  perhaps,  make  the 
nbjca  of  a  future  part  cs  this  history. 


PART  m, 

THE  VISIT  RETURNED. 

Mr.'Bragwell,  when  he  returned  home 
from  his  visit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  as  recorded 
in  the  second  part  of  this  history,  found  that 
he  was  not  quite  so  happy  as  he  had  former- 
ly been,  llie  discourses  of  Mr.  Worthy 
had  broken  in  not  a  little  on  his  comfort 
And  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  so 
coropletdy  in  the  right  as  his  vanity  had  led 
him  to  believe.  He  seemed  also  to  feel  less 
atiafciction  in  the  idle  gentility  of  his  own 
<kughters,  since  he  had  been  witness  to  the 
simplicity,  modesty,  and  usefulness  of  those 
cf  Mr.  Worthy.  And  he  could  not  help 
Kemg  that  the  vulgar  violence  of  his  wife 
<lid  not  produce  so  much  family  happiness  at 
home,  as  the  humble  piety  and  quiet  dili- 
pice  of  Mrs.  Worthy  product  in  the 
house  of  his  friend. 

Happv  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Brag- 
well,  It  he  had  followed  up  those  new  con- 
jictionsof  his  own  mind,  which  would  have 
led  him  to  struggle  against  the  power  of  evil 
pvuidples  in  himself,  and  to  have  controlled 
Je  krce  of  evil  habits  in  his  family.  But 
his  convictions  were  just  strong  enough  to 
niake  him  uneasy  under  his  errors,  without 
^rivmg  him  to  rdbrm  them.  The  slight  im- 
pesskm  soon  wore  oflF,  and  he  fell  back  into 
J«  old  practices.  Still  his  esteem  for  Mr. 
Worthy  was  not  at  all  abated  by  the  plain 
^ing  of  that  honest  friend.  It  is  true,  he 
oreaded  his  piercing  eye :  he  felt  that  his 
sample  held  out  a  constant  reproof  to  him- 
*eli  Yet  such  is  the  force  of  early  affection 
and  rooted  reverence^  that  he  longed  to  see 


him  at  his  house.  This  desire,  Indeed,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  was  made  up  of  mixed 
motives.  He  wished  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
friend's  company;  he  longed  for  that  favour- 
ite triumph  of  a  vulgar  mind,  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  him  his  riches;  and  he 
thought  it  would  raise  his  credit  in  the  world 
to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Worthy's  character 
at  his  house. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  it  is  true^  ^ill  went  on  with 
the  same  eagerness  in  gaining  money,  and 
the  same  ostentation  in  spending  it.  But 
though  he  was  as  covetous  as  ever,  he  was 
not  quite  so  sure  that  it  was  right  to  be  so. 
While  he  was  actually  engaged  abroad  in- 
deed, in  transactiohs  with  his  dealers,  he 
was  not  Very  scrupulous  about  the  means  by 
which  he  got  his  money ;  and  while  he  was 
indulging  m  festivity  with  his  friends  at 
home,  he  was  easf  enough  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  afient  it  But  a  man  can  neither 
be  making  bai'gains,  nor  making  feasts  ^• 
ways;  there  must  be  some  intervals  be- 
tween these  two  great  objects  for  which 
worldly  men  may  be  said  to  live ;  and  in 
some  of  these  intervals  the  most  worldly 
form,  perhaps,  some  random  plans  of  aniend- 
ment  And  though  many  a  one  may  sa^  in 
the  fblness  of  enjoyment,  *  soul  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ;'  yet  hardly 
any  man,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  say, 
even  in  the  most  secret  moments,  I  will 
Tiever  retire  firom  business— I  will  riever  re- 
pent— ^I  will  never  think  of  death — ^Eternity 
shall  never  come  into  my  thoughts.  The 
most  that  such  an  one  probably  ventures  to 
say  is,  I  need  not  repent  yet;  1  will  continue 
such  a  sin  a  little  longer;  it  will  be  time 
enongh  to  think  on  the  next  world  when  I 
am  no  lon^r  fit  for  the  business  or  the  plea- 
sures of  this. 

Such  was  the  case  with  BragwelL  He  set 
up  in  his  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  reso- 
lution, that  some  years  hence,  when  he 
should  be  Sifew  years  older,  a^ew  thousands 
richer ;  when  a  few  more  of  his  present 
schemes  shotiid  be  completed,  he  would  then 
think  of  altering  his  course  of  life.  He 
would  then  cert^nly  set  about  spending  a 
religious  old  age;  he  would  reform  some 
practices  in  his  dealings,  or,  perhaps,  quit 
business  entirely;  he  would  think  about 
reading  good  books,  and  when  he  had  com- 
pleted such  a  purchase,  he  would  even  be- 
gin to  give  something  to  the  poor;  but  at 
present  he  really  had  little  to  spare  for  cha- 
rity. The  very  reason  why  he  should  have 
given  more  was  just  the  cause  he  assigned 
K>r  not  giving  at  all,  namely  the  hardness  of 
the  tifnes.  The  true  grand  source  of  chan- 
ty, self-denial,  never  conle  into  his  head. 
&pend  less  that  you  may  save  more,  he 
would  have  thought  a  shrewd  maxim 
enough.  But  spend  less  that  you  may  spare 
more,  never  entered  into  his  book  of  Pro- 
verbs. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Wor- 
thy had  promised  to  return  l^^iL  Itr  was 
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indeed  a  little  hastened  by  notice  that  Mr. 
Bragwell  would  have  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  a  piece  of  land  to  sell  by  auction ; 
and  though  Mr.  Worthy  believed  the  price 
was  hkely  to  be  above  his  pocket,  yet  he 
knew  it  was  an  occasion  which  would  be 
.  likely  to  bring  the  principal  farmers  of  that 
neighbourhood  together,  some  of  whom  he 
wanted  to  meet  And  it  was  on  this  occa- 
pion  that  Mr.  Bragwell  prided  himself,  that 
he  should  show  his  neighbours  so  sensible  a 
man  as  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy  arrived  at  his  friend's  house  on 
the  Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  house, 
and  garden,  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bi-aewell 
by  daylight.  He  saw  with  pleasure  (tor  he 
had  a  warm  and  generous  heart)  those  evi- 
dent signs  of  his  friend's  prosperity ;  but  as 
he  was  a  man  of  sober  mind,  atid  was  a  most 
exact  dealer  in  truth,  he  never  allowed  his 
tongue  the  license  of  imaiodest  commenda- 
tion, which  he  used  to  say  either  savoured 
of  flattery  or  envy.  Indeed  he  never  rated 
tnere  worldly  things  so  highly  as  to  bestow 
upon  them  undue  praise.  His  calm  appro- 
bation somewhat  disappointed  the  vanity  of 
Mr.  Bragwell,  who  could  not  help  seci-etly 
suspecting  that  his  friend,  as  good  a  man  as 
he  was,  was  not  quite  free  from  envy.  He 
felt,  however,  very  much  inclined  to  forgive 
this  jealousy,  which  he  feared  the  sight  of 
his  ample  property,  and  handsome  habita- 
tion must  naturally  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  whose  own  possessions  were  so  inferior. 
He  prastised  the  usual  trick  of  ordinary  and 
vulgar  minds,  that  of  pretending  himself  to 
find  some  fault  with  those  things  which 
were  particularly  desecving  praise,  when  he 
found  Worthy  cfisposed  to  psiss  them  over 
in  silence.  / 

When  they  came  in  to  supper,  he  affected 
to  talk  of  the  comforts  of  Mr.  Worthy's  little 
parlour,  by  way  of  calling  his  attention  to  his 
own  large  one.  He  i*epeated  the  word  ww^, 
as  applied  to  every  thing  at  Mr.  Worthy^s, 
with  the  plain  design  to  make  comparisons 
favourable  to  his  own  more  ample  domains. 
He  contrived,  as  he  passed  by  his  chair,  by 
a  seeming  accident,  to  push  open  the  door  ot 
a  larpe  beaufet  in  the  parlour,  in  which  all 
the  fmery  was  most  ostentatiously  set  out  to 
view.  He  protested  with  a  look  of  satisfac- 
tion which  belied  his  words,  that  for  his  part 
he  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  all  this  trum- 
pery :  and  then  smiling  and  rubbing  his 
hands,  added,  with  an  air  of  no  small  im- 
portance, what  a  good  thine  it  is  though,  for 
people  ot  substance,  that  the  tax  on  plate  is 
taken  off.  You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy ;  you  do  not  feel  these  things ;  tax  or  no 
tax,  it  is  all  the  same  to  you.  He  took  care 
during  this  ^eech,  by  a  cast  of  his  eye  to 
dii'ect  Mr.  Worthy's  attention  to  a  great 
profu^on  of  the  brightest  cups,  salvers,  and 
tankards,  and  other  shining  ornaments, 
which  crowded  the  beaufet  Mr.  Worthy 
gravely  answered  Mr.  Bragwell,  it  was  in- 
deed a  tax  which  could  not  afiect  so  plain  a 


man  as  myself :  but  as  it  fell  on  a  mere  lux- 
ury, and  therefore  could  not  hurt  the  poor, 
I  was  always  sony  that  it  could  not  be  Tnac!e 
productive  enough  to  be  continued.  A  man 
in  my  middling  situation,  who  is  contented 
with  a  good  glass  of' beer,  poured  from  a 
handsome  earthen  mu^,  tiic  glass,  the  mug, 
and  the  beer,  all  of  English  manufactui^ 
will  be  but  little  disturbed  at  taxes  on  plate 
or  on  wine ;  but  he  will  regret,  as  1  do,  that 
many  of  these  taxes  arc  so  much  evadetU 
that  new  taxes  are  continually  brought  on  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  old. 

During  supper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  dis- 
ilainful  silence,  not  deigning  to  bestow  the 
smallest  civility  on  so  plain  a  man  as  Mr. 
Worthy.  They  left  the  room  with  their 
mamma  as  soon  as  possible,  being  impatient 
to  get  away  to  ridicule  their  fathers  old- 
fashioned  friend  at  full  liberty. 

The  Dance;  or,  the  Christmas  Merry-ma" 

king  ;  exemplifying  the  effects  of  modem 

education  in  a  firm  house* 

As  soon  as  they  were  ^one,  Mr.  Worthy 
asked  Bragwell  how  his  family  comfoits 
stood,  and  how  his  daughters,  who,  he  said^ 
were  really  fine  young  women,  went  on.  (  ), 
as  to  that,  replied  Bragwell,  pretty  much 
like  other  men's  handsome  daughters,  1  sup- 
pose, that  is,  worse  and  worse.  1  really  be- 
^  to  apprehend  that  their  fantastical  no- 
tions have  gained  such  a  head,  that  after  all 
the  money  I  have  scraped  together,  1  shall 
never  get  them  well  nmrried. 

Betsey  has  just  lost  as  good  an  offer  as  any 
girl  could  desire ;  young  Wilson,  an  honest, 
substantial  grazier  as  any  in  the  coiiniiy. 
He  not  only  knows  exexy  thin^  prqjer  for 
his  station,  but  is  pleasing  in  his  bchavionr, 
and  a  pretty  scholar  into  the  bargain  ;  he 
reads  history-books  and  voyages  of  a  win- 
ter's evening,  to  his  infirm  father,  instesid  of 
going  to  the  card-assembly  in  our  town ;  he 
neither  likes  drinking  nor  sporting,  and  is  a 
sort  of  a  favourite  with  our  parson ;  because 
he  takes  in  the  weekly  numbers  of  a  fine  Bi- 
ble with  cuts,  and  subscribes  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  makes  a  fuss  about  helping  the 
poor ',  and  sets  up  soup-shops,  and  sells  ba- 
con at  an  underprice,  and  gives  odd  bits  of 
ground  to  his  labourers  to  help  them  m  these 
dear  times,  as  they  call  them  ;  but  I  think, 
they  are  good  times  for  ttn,  Mr.  Worthy.     - 

Well,  for  all  this,  Betsey  only  despised 
him,  and  laughed  at  him  ;  but  as  he  is  both 
handsome,  and  rich,  I  thought  she  might 
come  round  at  last ;  and  so  I  invited  him  to 
come  and  stay  a  day  or  two  at  Christmas, 
when  we  have  always  a  littie  sort  of  merrv- 
making  here.  But  it  would  not  da  He 
scorned  to  talk  that  palavering  stuff  which 
she  has  been  used  to  m  the  mai-ble-covered 
books  I  told  you  ot  He  told  her.  Indeed, 
that  it  would  be  the  happiness  of  his  heart 
to  live  with  her;  which  1  own  I  thought  was 
as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  any  man. 
But  Miss  had  no  notion  of  marrying  anyone 
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who  was  only  deuroos  of  living  with  her. 
No,  DO,  forsooth,  her  lover  must  declai-c 
himself  ready  to  die  for  her,  which  honest 
WUsoD  was  not  such  a  fool  ais  to  offer  to  do. 
fai  the  afternoon,  however,  he  got  a  little  in- 
to her  favour  by  making  out  a  rebus  or  two 
in  the  Lady's  Diary  ;  and  she  condescended 
to  say,  she  did  not  think  Mr.  Wilson  had 
been  so  good  a  scholar  ;  but  he  soon  spoilt 
^  i^n.  We  had  a  little  dance  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  young  nian,  though  he  had  not 
much  taste  for  those  sort  of  gambols,  yet 
thought  he  could  foot  it  a  little  in  the  old- 
iashvQDed  wav.  So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be 
Ids  partner,  but  when  he  asked  what  dance 
they  should  call.  Miss  drew  up  her  head, 
and  in  a  strange  gibberish,  said  she  should 
dance  nothing  but  a  Menuet  de  la  Cour^ 
and  ordered  mm  to  call  it  Wilson  stared, 
and  honestly  told  her  she  must  call  it  her- 
self; for  he  could  neither  spell  nor  pro- 
Boirace  such  outlandish  words,  nor  assist  in 
iqch  an  outlandish  performance.  I  burst 
cnt  a  laughmg,  and  told  him,  I  supposed  it 
vassomething  like  questions  and  commands; 
and  if  so,  that  ^astnuch  merrier  than  dan- 
dng.  Seeing  her  partner  standing  stock 
still,  and  not  Knowing  how  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape,  the  girl  began  by  herself,  and  fell  to 
iwhnming,  and  sinking,  and  capering,  and 
floDnsfaine,  and  posturing,  for  all  the  world 
jost  like  the  man  on  die  slack  rope  at  our 
£ur.  But  seeing  Wilson  slanding  like  a 
stack  pig,  and  we  all  laughing  at  her,  she 
resolved  to  wreak  her  malice  upon  him ;  so, 
with  a  look  of  rage  and  disdain,  she  advised 
hini  to  go  down  country  bumpkin,  with  the 
dahy  mjud,  who  would  make  a  much  fitter 
paitacr,  as  well  as  wife,  for  him,  than  she 
could  do. 

I  am  quite  of  your  mind,  Miss,  said  he, 
vith  more  spirit  than  I  thought  was  in  him; 
Ton  may  make  a  good  partner  for  a  dance, 
bat  you  would  make  a  sad  one  to  go  through 
fife  with.  I  will  take  my  leave  of  you,  Miss, 
wilh  this  short  story.  I  had  lately  a  pretty 
iareecoocemin  hay-jobbmg,  which  took  me 
to  London.  1  waited  a  eood  while  in  the 
Hay-Market  for. my  dealer,  and,  to  pass 
«way  the  time,  I  stepped  into  a  sort  of  fo- 
itjn  singing  play-house  there,  where  I  was 
gwpved  to  the  neart  to  see  youn^  women 
punted  and  dizenedout,  and  capenngaway 
jwt  as  you  have  been  doing.  I  thought  it 
bad  enough  in  them,  and  wondered  the  qua- 
lity could  be  entertained  with  such  indecent 
nuunmery.  But  little  did  I  think  to  meet 
with  the  same  paint,  finery,  and  posturing 
tricks  in  a  farm  house.  I  will  never  marry 
a  woman  who  despises  me,  nor  the  station  in 
which  I  should  place  her,  and  so  1  take  my 
leave^ — ^Poor  girl,  how  she  was  provoked  ! 
to  be  publicly  rcfosed,  and  turned  off,  as  it 
'wre,  by  a  grazier  !  But  it  was  of  use  to 
wmc  of  the  other  girls,  who  have  not  held 
tV  their  heads  quite  so  high  smce,  nor  paint- 
ed quite  so  red,  but  have  condescended  to 
H>w  to  their  equals. 


But  how  I  run  on !  I  forget  it  is  Katun Viy 
night,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  payiuj;  n.y 
workmen,  who  are  all  waiting  for  me  with- 
out. 

Saturday  J^ight;  or  the  Workmen'^  TVagea, 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bragwell  had  done  paying 
his  men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  rea- 
dy to  extract  something  useful  from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  said  to  him,  I  have 
made  it  a  habit,  and  I  hope  not  an  unpi-o- 
fitable  one,  of  trying  to  turn  to  some  moral 
use,  not  only  all  the  events  of  daily  life,  but 
all  the  employments  of  it  toa  And  though 
it  occurs  so  often,  1  hardly  know  one  that 
sets  me  thinking  more  seiiously  than  tlie 
ordinary  business  you  have  been  discharg- 
ing.— Ay,  said  Bragwell,  it  sets  me  think- 
ing too,'  and  seriously,  as  you  say,  when  I 
observe  how  much  the  price  of  wages  is  in- 
creased.— Yes,  yes,  you  are  ready  enough 
to  think  of  that,  said  Worthy,  but  you  say 
not  a  word  of  how  much  the  value  gf  your 
land  is.  increased,  and  that  the  more  you 
pay,  the  more  you  can  afford  to  pay.  But 
the  thoughts  I  spoke  of  are  quite  of  another 
cast 

When  I  call  in  my  labourers,  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  to  pay  them,  it  often  brings  to  my 
mind  the  great  and  general  day  of  account, 
when  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  shall  be  call- 
ed to  our  grand  and  awful  reckoning,  when 
we  shall  go  to  receive  otir  wages,  master 
and  servants,  former  and  labourer.  When  I 
see  that  one  of  my  men  has  failed  of  tlie 
wages  he  should  have  received,  because  he 
has  been  idling  at  a  foir ;  another  has  lost  a 
day  by  a  drinking-bout,  a  third  confesses 
that,  though  he  had  task-work,  and  might 
have  earned  still  more,  yet  he  has  been 
careless,  and  has  not  his  full  pay  to  receive; 
this,  I  say,  sometimes  sets  me  on  thinking 
whether  1  also  have  made  the  most  of  my 
time.  And  when  I  come  to  pay  even  the 
more  diligent,  who  have  worked  all  the 
week,  when  I  reflect  that  even  these  have 
done  no  moi'e  than  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  I 
cannot  help  saying  to  myself,  night  is  come; 
Saturday  night  is  come.  No  repentance, 
or  diligence  on  the  part  of  tliese  poor  men 
can  now  make  a  bad  week's  work  good. 
This  week  has  gone  into  eternity.  To- 
morrow is  the  season  of  rest ;  working  time 
is  over.  •  There  is  no  knowledge  nor  de- 
vice in  the  grave.'  My  life  also  will  soon  be 
swallowed  up  in  eternity;  soon  the  space 
allotted  me  for  diligence,  for  labour,  will  be 
over.  Soon  will  the  gmnd  question  be  asked, 
*  What  hast  thou  done  ? — Give  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship.  Didst  thou  use  thy 
working  days  to  the  end  for  which  they 
were  given  r  With  some  such  thoughts  I 
commonly  go  to  bed,  and  they  help  to 
quicken  me  to  a  keener  diligence  for  the 
next  week. 
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So/ru  account  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr.  Brag- 
welts  family,  i 

J^r.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  many  years 
used  to  the  sober  ways  of  his  own  well-or- 
dered family,  that  he  greatly  disliked  to  pass 
a  Sunday  in  any  house  of  wliich  Religion 
was  not  the  governing  j>rinciple.  Indeed, 
he  commonly  ordered  his  affairs,  and  regu- 
lated his  joumies  with  an  eye  to  this  object 
To  pass  a  Sunday  in  an  irreligious  family, 
said  ne,  is  always  unpleasant,  oiten .unsafe. — 
I  seldom  find  I  can  do  them  any  good,  and 
they  may  perhaps  do  me  some  narm.  At 
least,'  I  am  giving  a  sancdon  to  their  man- 
ner of  passing  it,  if  I  pass  it  in  the  same 
manner.  If  I  reprove  them,  I  subject  my- 
self to  the  charge  of  singularity,  and  of  be- 
ing 'righteous  over-much  ;'  if  I  do  not  re- 
pix)ve  them,  I  confirm  and  strengthen  them 
in  evil.  And  whether  I  r^rove  them  or  not, 
I  certainly  partake  of  their  guilt,  if  I  spend 
it  as  they  da 

He  had,  however,  so  strong  a  desire  to  be 
useful  to  Mr.  Bragwell,that  he  at  length  de- 
termined to  break  through  his  common  prac- 
tice, and  pass  the  Sunday  at  his  house.  Mr. 
Worthy  was  surprised  to  find  that  though 
the  church  bell  was  going,  the  breakfast  was 
not  ready,  and  expressed  his  wonder  how 
this  could  be  the  case  in  so  industrious  a 
family.  Bragwell  made  some  awkward  ex- 
cuses. He  said  his  wife  worked  her  ser- 
vants so  hark  all  the  week,  that  even  she,  as 
notable  as  she  was,  a  little  relaxed  from  the 
strictness  of  her  demands  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings ;  and  he  owned  that  in  a  general  way, 
no  one  was  up  early  enough  for  church.  He 
confessed  that  his  wife  commonly  spent  the 
morning  in  making  puddings,  pies,  syllabubs, 
and  cakes,  to  lasj  through  the  week ;  as 
Sunday  was  the  only  leisure  time  she  and  her 
rtiaids  had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  an  un- 
common bustle  in  the  house.  All  hands 
•were  busy.  It  was  nothing  but  baking,  and 
IxMling,  and  stewing,  and  frying,  and  roast- 
ing, and  running,  and  scolding,  and  eating. 
The  boy  was  kept  from  church  to  clean  the 
plate,  tne  man  to  gather  the  fruit,  the  mis- 
tress to  make  the  cheesecakes,  the  maids  to 
dress  the  dinner,  and  the  young  ladies  to 
dress  themselves. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Bragwell,  who  had 
heard  much  of  the  order  and  good  manage- 
ment of  Mi\  Worthy's  family,  but  who  look- 
.  ed  down  with  disdain  upon  them  as  iar  less 
rich  than  herselt  was  resolved  to  indulge  her 
vanity  on  the  present  occasion.  She  was  de- 
termined to  be  even  with  Mrs,  Worthy,  in 
whose  praises  Bragwell  had  been  so  loud, 
and  felt  no  small  pleasure  in  the  hope  of 
making  her  guest  uneasy,  in  comparing  her 
with  his  own  wife,  when  he  should  be  struck 
dumb  with  the  di^lay  both  of  her  skill  and 
her  wealth.  Mr.  Worthy  was  indeed  struck 
to  behold  as  large  a  dinner  as  he  had  been 
used  to  see  at  a  justice's  meeting.  He, 
whose  frugal  and  pious  wife  had  accustomed 


him  only  to  such  a  plain  Sunday's  flinner  as 
could  be  dressed  without  keeping  any  one 
from  church,  when  he  surveyed  the  loaded 
table  of  bis  friecd,  instead  of  feeling  that 
envy  which  these  grand  preparations  were 
meant  to  r^se,  felt  nothing  but  disgust  at  the 
vanity  of  his  friend's  wife,  mixed  with  much 
thankfulness  for  the  piety  and  simplicity  (^ 
his  own. 

After  having  made  the  dinner  wait  a  long 
time,  the  miss  bragwells  marched  in,  dress- 
ed as  if  they  were  going  to  the  assize-ball ; 
they  looked  very  scomfiilly  at  having  been 
so  hurried ;  though  they  had  been  dressing 
ever  since  they  got  up,  and  their  fond  father, 
when  he  saw  them  so  fine,  forgave  all  their 
impertinence,  and  cast  an  eve  of  triumph  on 
Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  he  nad  never  loved 
his  own  huntble  daughters  so  well  as  at  that 
moment. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  whole  party  went  to 
church.  To  do  them  justice,  it  was  indeed 
their  common  practice  once  a  day,  when  the 
weather  was  good,  and  the  road  was  neiher 
dusty  nor  dii-ty,  when  the  minister  did  not 
begin  too  early,  when  the  young  ladies  had 
not  been  disappointed  of  their  new  bonnets 
on  the  Saturday  nig;ht,  and  when  they  had  no 
smart  company  in  the  house,  who  rather 
wished  to  stay  at  home.  When  this  last  was 
the  case,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  happened 
pretty  often,  it  was  thought  a  piec^  ot  gocxi 
manners  to  conform  to  the  humour  ot  the 
guests.  Mr.  Bragwell  had  this  day  foi1x)mc 
to  ask  any  of  his  usual  company  ;  well 
knowing  that  their  vain  and  wondly  conver- 
sation would  only  serve  to  draw  on  him  some 
new  reprimand  from  nis  friend. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  and  her  daughters  picked 
up,  as  usual,  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  at 
church.  Many  compliments  passed,  and 
much  of  the  news  of  the  week  was  retailed 
before  the  service  begaa  They  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  reading  the  lessons 
as  a  licensed  season  for  whispering,  and  the 
subject  begun  during  the  lessons,  was  finish- 
ed while  they  were  singing  the  psalms.  The 
young  ladies  made  an  appointment  for  the 
afternoon  with  a  friend  in  the  next  pew, 
while  their  mamma  took  the  opportunity  cf 
inquiring  aloud  the  character  of  a  dairy 
maid,  wnich  she  observed  with  a  compli- 
ment to  her  own  good  management,  would 
save  time  on  a  week-day. 

Mr,  Worthy,  who  found  himself  quite  in 
a  new  world,  returned  home  with  his  friend 
alone.  In  the  evening  he  ventured  to  ask 
Bi-agwell,  if  he  did  not,  on  a  Sunda}  night, 
at  least,  make  it  a  custom  to  read  and  pray 
with  his  &mily.  Bi'agwell  told  him,  he  was 
soriT  to  say  he  had  no  family  at  home,  else 
lie  should  like  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  exam- 
ple. But  as  his  servants  worked  hard  all 
the  week,  liis  wife  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  then  have  a  litUe  holiday.  Mr. 
Worthy  pressed  it  home  upon  him,  whether 
the  utter  neglect  of  his  servants'  principles 
was  not  likely  to  makoik  heaw  article  in  his 
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final  account :  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
.  beftevc  that  the  too  general  liberty  of  meet- 
ing together,  jaunting,  and  diverting  them- 
selves, on  Sunday  evenings,  was  not  often 
found  to  produce  the  worst  effects  on  the 
morals  ot  servants  and  the  good  order  of 
families  ?  I  put  it  to  your  conscience,  said 
he,  Mr.  Bragwell,  whether  Sunday,  which 
was  meant  as  a  bles^ng  and  a  benefit,  is  nut, 
as  it  is  commonly  kept,  turned  into  the  most 
mischievous  part  of  the  week,  by  the  selfish 
kkidness  of  masters,  who,  not  oaring  to  set 
their  servants  about  any  public  work,  allot 
them  that  day  to  follow  tneir  own  devices, 
that  they  themselves  may  with  more  rigour 
refuse  them  a  little  indulgence,  and  a  rea- 
sonable holiday,  in  the  working  part  of  the 
week,  which  a  good  servant  has  now  and 
then  a  feir  right  to  expect  Those  masters 
who  will  give  them  half,  or  all  the  Lord's 
day,  will  not  spare  them  a  ^gle  hour  of  a 
vorking  day.  Their  work  must  be  done ; 
God's  work  may  be  let  a](Hie. 

Mr.  Bragwell  owned  that  Sunday  had 
produced  many  mischief  in  his  own  family. 
That  the  young  men  and  maids,  having  no 
e¥c  upon  them, frequently  went  to  improper 
places  with  other  servants,  turned  adrift  Ftke 
themselves.  That  in  these  parties  the  poor 
giris  were  too  frequently  led  astray,  and  the 
men  got  to  public  houses  and  fives-playing. 
But  it  was  none  of  his  business  to  watch 
them.  His  family  only  did  as  others  do ;  in- 
deed it  was  his  wife's  concern  ;  and  she  was 
90  good  a  manager  on  other  days,  that  she 
voold  not  spare  them  an  hour  to  visit  a  sick 
finber  or  mother,  it  would  be  hard,  she  said, 
if  they  might  not  have  Sunday  afternoon  to 
themselves,  and  she  could  not  blame  them 
Ibr  making  the  most  of  it.  Indeed,  she  was 
so  indulgent  in  this  particular,  that  she  often 
excused  the  men  h*om  going  to  church,  tliat 
Aey  might  servx  the  beasts,  and  the  maids, 
Ifastthey  might  get  the  milking  done  before 
tfcc  hohday  part  of  the  evening  came  on. 
She  would-not  indeed  hear  of  any  competi- 
tkm  between  doing  her  work  and  taking 
their  pleasure ;  but  when  the  difference  lay 
between  their  going  to  church  and  taking 
thorpleasure,  he  miuU  say  that  for  his  wife, 
the  always  inclined  to  the  good-natured  side 
of  the  question.  She  is  strict  enough  in 
keeping  tnem  sober,  because  drunkenness  is 
a  costly  sin ;  and  to  do  her  justice  she  does 
not  care  how  little  they  sin  at  her  expense. 

Wen,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  I  always  like  to 
csasnme  both  sides  fairly,  and  to  see  the  dif- 
fierent  effects  of  oppo^te  practices ;  now, 
vlodi  plan  produces  the  greatest  share  of 
cflndbrt  to  the  master,  and  of  profit  to  the 
ttrrantsin  the  long  run  ?  Your  servants,  'tis 
fikdy,  are  very  much  attached  to  you ;  and 
▼cry  fond  of  living  where  they  get  their  own 
way  in  so  great  a  point 

O,  as  to  that,  replied  Bragwell,  you  are 
vpBtA  oat.  My  house  is  a  scene  of  discord, 
BttUny,  and  discontent.  And  though  there 
imok  a  better  manager  in  England  than  my 


wife,  yet  she  is  always  changing  her  ser- 
vants ;  so  that  every  quarter-day  is  a  sort  «;f 
jail-delivery  at  my  house  ;  and  .when  they  go 
off,  as  they  often  do,  at  a  moment's  warning, 
to  own  the  truth,  I  often  give  them  money 
privately,  that  they  may  not  carry  my  wifc 
before  the  justice  to  get  their  wages. 

I  see,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  that  all  your 
worldly  compliances  do  not  procure  you 
even  worldly  happiness.  As  to  my  own  fa- 
mily, I  take  care  to  let  them  see  that  their 
pleasure  is  bound  up  with  their  duty,  and 
that  what  they  may  call  my  strictness,  has 
nothing  in  view  but  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness. By  this  means  I  commonly  gain  their 
love,  as  well  as  secure  their  obemence.  I 
know,  that  with  all  my  care,  I  am  liable  to 
be  disappointed,  *  from  the  corruption  that 
is  in  the  world  through  sin.'  But  whenever 
this  happens,  so  far  trom  encouraging  me  in 
remissness,  it  only  serves  to  quicken  my  zeaL 
If  by  God's  blessing,  my  servant  turns  out  a 
good  Christian,  I  have  been  a  humble  in- 
strument in  his  hand  of  saving  a  soul  com- 
mitted to  my  charge. 

Mrs.  Braewell  came  home,' but  brought 
only  one  of  her  daughters  with  her,  the 
other,  she  said,  had  given  them  the  slip, 
and  was  gone  with  a  young  friend,  and 
would  not  return  for  a  day  or  two.  Mr, 
Bragwell  was  greatly  displeased;  as  he 
knew  that  youne  friend  had  but  a  slight 
character,  and  Kept  bad  acquaintances. 
Mrs.  Bragwell  came  in,  all  hurry  and  bustle, 
saying,  if  her  family  did  not  go  to  bed  with 
the  lamb  on  Sundays,  when  they  had  no- 
thing to  do,  how  could  they  rise  with  the 
lark  on  Mondays,  when  so  much  was  to  be 
done. 

Mr,  Worthy  had  this  night  much  matter 
for  reflection.  We  need  not,  said  he,  go  in- 
to the  great  world  to  look  for  dissipation  and 
vanity.     We  can  find  both  in  a  form  house. 

*  As  for  me  and  my  house,'  continued  he, 

*  we  will  serve  the  Lord'  every  day,  but  «fs- 
pecially  on  Sundays.  *  It  is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  made :  hath  made  tor  him- 
self ;  we  will  rejoice  in  it,'  and  consider  the 
reli^ous  use  of  it,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as 
a  privilege. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his 
friend  set  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion. 
What  passed  on  this  httle  journey,  my 
readers  ^all  hear  soon. 


PART  IV, 

The  subject  of  firayer  discussed  in  a  morn" 
ing*s  ride. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this 
history,  that  the  chief  reason  which  had 
drawn  Mr.  Worthy  to  visit  his  friend  just  at 
the  present  time  was,  that  Mr.  Bragwell  had 
a  small  estate  to  sell  by  auction.  Mr.  Wor- 
thy,  though  he  did  not  thinkixe  should  be  a 
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])iclcler,  wished  to  be  present,  as  he  had  busi- 
ness to  settle  with  one  or  two  pei*sons  who 
were  expected  at  the  Golden  Lion,  bn  that 
day,  and  he  had  put  off  his  visit  till  he  had 
seen  the  sale  advertised  in  the  county  paper. 
Mr.  Bragwell  and  N^.  Worthy  se^  out 
early  on  the  Monday  morning,  on  their  way 
to  the  Golden  Lion,  a  small  inn  in  a  neigh- 
bouring; market  town.  As  they  had  time 
before  thern,  they  had  agreed  to  ride  slowly, 
that  they  might  converse  on  some  usefal  sub- 
ject, but  here,  as  usual,  they  had  two  opin- 
ions about  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Bragweli's 
notion  of  an  usetul  subject  was,  something 
by  which  money  was  to  be  got,  and  a  good 
bargain  struck.  Mr.  Worthy  was  no  less  a 
man  of  business  than  his  friend.  His  schemes 
were  wise,  and  his  calculations  just ;  his  re- 

gutatfon  for  integrity  and  good  sense  made 
im  the  common  jud^  and  umpire  in  his 
neighbour's  affairs,  while,  no  one  paid  a  more 
exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  his 
own.  But  the  business  of  getting  money 
was  uot  with  him  the  first,  much  less  was  jt 
the  whole  concern  of  the  day.  He  sought, 
in  the^rat /liace,  •  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness. '  Every  morning  when  he 
rose,  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  Maker  to 
worship  as  well  as  a  family  to  maintain.  Re- 
ligion, however,  never  made  him  neglect 
business,  though  it  sometimes  led  him  to 
post{)oiie  it.  He  used  to  say,  no  man  had 
any  reason  to  expect  God's  blessing  through 
the  day,  who  did  not  ask  it  in  the  morning ; 
nor  was  he  likely  to  spend  the  day  in  the  fear 
of  God,  who  did  not  begin  it  with  his  woi^ 
ship.  But  he  had  not  the  less  sense,  spirit, 
and  activity,  when  he  was  among  men 
abroad,  because  he  had  first  served  God  at 
home. 

As  these  two  farmers  rode  along,  Mr. 
Worthy  took  occasion,'  from  the  fineness  of 
the  day,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country 
through  which  they  passed,  to  turn  the  dis- 
course to  the  goodness  of  Gid,  and  our  infi- 
nite obligations  to  him.  He  knew  that  the 
transition  from  thanksgiving  to  prayer  would 
1>e  natural  and  easy  ;  and  he  therefbre,  sli- 
ding by  degrees  into  that  important  subject, 
observed,  that  secret  prayer  was  a  duty  of 
universal  obligation,  which  every  man  had 
it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  and  which  he  seri- 
ousl)^  believed  was  the  ground-work  of  all 
religious  practice,  and  of  all  devout  affec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  conscious  that  he  was 
ver)-  negligent  and  irregular  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  ;  indeed,  he  consider- 
ed it  as  a  mere  ceremony,  or  at  least,  as  a 
duty  which  might  g^ve  way  to  the  slightest 
temptation  of  drowsiness  at  night,  or  of  bu- 
siness in  the  morning.  As  he  knew  he  did 
not  live  in  the  conscientious  performance  of 
this  practice,  he  tried  to  ward  off  the  sub- 
iect^  knowing  what  a  home  way  his  friend 
had  of  puttine  things.  After  some  evasion, 
he  at  last  said,  he  certainly  thought  private 
prayer  a  good  custom,  especially  for  people 


who  have  time  ;  and  that  those  who  wert 
sick,  or  old,  or  out  of  business,  could  not  do 
better;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  believed 
much  of  these  sort  of  things  was  not  expect^ 
ed  fi*om  men  in  active  life. 

Mr,  Worthy,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Brag- 
well,  that  those  who  are  most  exposed  to 
temptation^  stand  most  in  need  of  prayer ; 
now  there  are  few,  methinks,  whoai-e  more 
exposed  to  temptation  than  men  in  business; 
fur  those  must  be  in  most  danger,  at  least 
from  the  world,  who  have  most  to  do  with 
it.  And  if  this  be  ti-ue,  ought  we  not  to  pi^e- 
pare  ourselves  in  the  closet  for  the  trials  of 
the  market,  the  field,  and  the  shop  ?  It  is  but 
putting  on  our  armour  before  we  go  out  to 
battle. 

Bragwell.  For  my  part,  I  think  example 
is  the  whole  of  religion,  and  if  the  master  of 
a  family  is  orderly,  and  regular,  and  goes  to 
church,  he  does  every  thing  which  can  be 
reauired  of  him,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
call  him  to  account  for  any  thing  more. 

Worthy,  Give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr.  Brag- 
well, that  highly  as  I  rate  a  good  example, 
still  I  must  set  a  good  principle  above  it.  I 
know  I  must  keep  good  order  indeed,  for  the 
sake  of  others;  but  1  must  keep  a  good  con- 
science for  my  own  sake.  To  Grod  I  owe 
secret  piety,  1  must  therefore  pray  to  him  in 
private. — ^To  my  family  I  owe  a  Christian 
example,  and  for  that,  among  other  reasons, 
I  must  not  fail  to  go  to  church. 

Bragwell,  You  are  talking,  Mr.  Worthy, 
as  if  r  were  an  enemy  to  religjion.  Sir,  I 
am  no  heathen.  Sir,  I  am  a  Christian  ;  I  be- 
long to  the  church  j  I  go  to  church  ;  1  al- 
ways driiik  prosperity  to  the  church.  You 
yourselt  as  strict  as  you  are,  in  never  mis- 
sing it  twice  a  day,  are  not  a  warmer  friend 
to  the  church  than  I  am. 

Worthy,  I'hat  is  to  say,  jrou  know  its  in- 
estimable value  as  a  political  institution  ; 
but  you  do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  man 
may  be  very  irreligious  under  the  best  reli- 
gious institutions ;  and  that  even  the  most 
excellent  only  furnishes  the  means  of  being 
religious,  and  is  no  more  religion  itself  than 
brick  and  mortar  are  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings. I  shall  never  think,  however  high 
their  profession,  and  even  however  regular 
their  attendance,  that  those  men  truly  re- 
spect the  church,  who  bring  home  little  of 
that  religion  which  is  taught  in  it  into  their 
own  families  or  their  own  hearts ;  or^  who 
make  the  whole  of  Christianity  to  consist  in 
a  mei-e  formal  attendance  there.  Excuse, 
me,  Mr.  Bragwell. 

Bragwell,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  persuaded 
that  religion  is  quite  a  proper  thing  for  the 
poor ;  and  I  don't  think  that  the  multitude 
can  ever  be  kept  in  order  without  it ;  and  I 
am  a  sort  of  a  politician  you  know.  We 
muet  have  bits,  and  bridles,  and  restraints 
for  the  vulgar. 

Worthy,  Your  opinion  is  very  just,  as  fer 
as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
since,  it  does  not  go  to  the^  root  of  the  evil  i 
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for  while  ^oa  value  jroursclf  on  the  sound- hierers;  for  I  imagine  they  could  not  vk*\\ 

Dess  of  (his  principle  as  a  politician,  I  wish  contrive  to  make  the  same  prayer  quite  suit 

you  also  to  see  the  reason  of  it  as  a  Christian;        ' 

<iq)eod'upon  it,  if  religion  be  good  for  the 

community  at  large,  it  is  equally  good  for 

tvery  famil)r ;  and  what  is  right  fur  a  family 

is  equally  right  for  each  individual  in  it 

You  have  therefore  yourself  brought  the 

most  unanswerable  argument  why  you  ought 

to  be  religious  yourself,  by  asking  how  we 

shall  keep^  others  in  order  without  r^ion. 

For,  believe  me,  Mr.  Bragwell,  there  is  no 

ijartiXular  clause  to  except  you  in  the  Gos- 
pel There  are  no  exceptions  there  in  fa- 
vour of  any  one  class  of  men.    The  same  re- 

i^raints  which  are  necessary  for  the  people 

at  large,  arc  e<^ually  necessary  fjpr  men  of 

every-  onier,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 

bond  and  fi*ee,  learned  and  ignorant  If  Je- 
sus Christ  died  for  no  one  particular  rank, 

class,  or  community,  then  there  is  no  one 

rank,  class,  or  community,  exempt  from  the 

obet&nce  to  his  laws  enjoined  by  the  Gos- 
pel May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Bragwell,  what  is 
your  rea.son  for  going  to  church  ? 

Bragwell,  Sir,  I  ain  shocked  at  your  ques- 
tion, riow  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  cus- 
tomary and  so  creditable  ?  Not  go  toch&i*ch, 
indeed !  What  do  you  take  me  for,  Mr. 
Worthy  ?  I  am  afraid  you  suspect  me  to  be 
a  papist,  or  a  heathen,  or  of  some  religion  or 
ottier  that  Is  not  Christian. 

Worthy.  If  a  foreigner  were  to  hear  how 
violciiJy  one  set  of  Christians  in  this  coun- 
try often  speak  against  another,  how  earnest 
would  he  suppose  us  all  to  be  in  religious 
matters :  and  l\ow  astonished  to  discover  that 
niany  a  man  has  perhaps  little  other  proof  to 
give  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  religion,  ex- 
cept the  violence  with  which  he  hates  the  re- 
Hgion^  another  party.  It  is  not  irreli^on 
which  such  men  hate;  but  the  religion  of  the 
nian,  or  tlte  party,  whom  we  are  set  against : 
now  hatr^  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel.  Well,  you  nave  told  me  why 
jrou  go  to  church  ;  now  pray  tell  me,  why 
do  you  confess  there  on  your  bended  knees, 
every  Sunday,  that  'you  have  erred  and 
stravcd  from  God's  ways?' — *  that  there  is  no 
health  in  you  ?' — '  that  you  have  done  what 
you  ought  not  to  do  ? — and  that  you  are  a 
BUBcrable  sinner  ?* 

BragvclL  Because  it  is  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  to  be  sure ;  a  book  which  I 
have  heard  you  yourself  say  was  wiiiteu  by 
wise  and  good  men  ;  the  glory  of  Christiani- 
ty, the  pulars  of  the  protestant  church. 
Worthy,  But  have  you  no  other  reason  ? 
Bragv>ciL  No,  I  can't  say  I  have. 
Worthy.  When  you  repeat  that  excellent 
form  of  confession,  do  you  really  feel  that 
|ou  orr  a  miserable  sinner  ? 
.  BragwelL  No,  I  can't  say  I  da    But  that 
»  no  oojeciion  to  ray  repeating  it ;  because 
it  may  suit  th^  cause  of  many  ^ho  are  sa    I 
mppose  the  good  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  in- 
tended that  part  for  wicked  people  only, 
nch  as  drankards*  and  thieves,  and  mur- 
Vou  L        _  21 


an  honest  roan  and  a  rogue ;  and  so  I  sup- 
pose they  thought  it  better  to  make  a  good 
man  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a  rogue, 
than  to  make  a  rogue  repeat  a  prayer  which 
suited  a  good  man ;  and  you  know-  it  is  so 
customaiy  for  every  body  to  repeat  the  ge- 
neral confession,  that  it  can't  hurt  the  credit 
of  the  most  respectable  persons,  though  eve- 
ry resi)ectable  person  must.know  they  have 
no  particular  coucem  in  it ;  as  they  are  not 
sinners. 

Worthy,  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
those  good  doctors  you  speak  of,  were  not 
Quite  of  your  opinion ;  they  really  thought 
tn^t  what  you  call  honest  men  were  g^vous 
sinners  in  a  certain  sense,  and  that  the  best 
of  us  stand  in  need  of  m^ing  that  humble 
confession.  Mr.  Bragwell,  do  you  believe 
in  the  fall  of  Adam  ? 

BrantfclL  Vo  be  sure  I  do,  and  a  sad  thing 
for  Adam  it  was ;  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is 
it  not  ?  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters  in 
Genesis.  Don't  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy? .   . 

Worthy.  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  TTierciy  because  I  read  it  in  Genesis ; 
though  I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  bound  to 
believe  every  part  of  the  word  of  God.  But 
I  have  still  an  additional  reason  for  believing^ 
in'the  fall  of  the  first  man. 

Bragwell.  Have  you,  indeed.^  Now,  I 
can't  guess  what  that  can  be. 

Worthy,  Why,  my  own  observation  of 
what  is  within  my^lf  teaches  me  to  believe 
it.  It  is  not  only  the  third  chapter  ot  Gene- 
sis which  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  the 
fall,  but  also  the  sinful  inclinations  which  I 
find  in  m/  own  heart  corresponding  with  it. 
This  is  one  of  those  leading  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity of  which  I  can  never  doubt  a  mo- 
ment :  first  because  it  is  abundantly  express- 
ed ©r  implied  in  Scripture  ;  and  next,  be- 
cause the  consciousness  of  the  evil  nature,  I 
carry  about  with  me  confirms  the  doctrine 
beyond  all  doubt.  Besides,  is  it  not  said  in 
Scripture,  that  by  one  man  an  entered  into 
the  woria,  and  that '  all  we,  like  lost  sheep, 
have  gone  astray ;' — 'that  by  one  man's  dis- 
obedience many  were  made  sinners  f — and 
so  again  in  twenty  more  places  that  I  could 
tell  you  of. 

Bra^eU.  Well ;  I  never  thought  of  this. 
But  is  not  this  a  very  melancholy  sort  of  doc- 
trine, Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy.  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  if  wc 
stop  here.  But  while  we  are  deploring  this 
saa  truth,  let  us  take  comfort  from  another, 
that  <  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall 
aU  be  made  alfve.' 

Bragwell.  Yes ;  I  remember  I  thought 
those  very  fine  words,  when  I  heard  them 
said  over  my  poor  father's  grave.  But  as  it 
was  in  the  burial  of  the  dead,  I  did  not  think 
of  taking  it  to  myself ;  for  I  was  then  young 
and  hearty,  and  m  little  danger  of  dy  inj^  and 
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I  have  been  so  busy  ever  since,  that  I  havC 
hardly  had  time  to  think  of  it 

Worthy,  And  yet  the  senice  pronounced 
at  the  burial  of  ail  who  die,  is  a  solemn  ad- 
monition to  all  who  live.  It  is  there  said, 
as  indeed  the  Scripture  says  also,  •  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life  ;  whosoever  be- 
Ueveth  in  me  shall  never  die,  but  I  will  i-aise 
him  up  at  the  last  day.'  Now  do  you  think 
you  believe  in  Christ,  Mr.  Bragwell  ? 

Bragweii.  To  be  sure  I  do ;  why  you  are 
always  fancying  me  an  atheist. 

Worthy,  In  ordet  to  believe  in  Christ,  we 
inust  believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our 
own  unworthiness ;  and  when  we  do  this  we 
shall  see  the  use  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  till 
then. 

BragwelL  Why,  all  this  is  a  new  way  of 
talking.  I  can't  say  I  ever  meddled  with 
such  subjects  before  in  my  hfe.  But  now, 
what  do  you  advise  a  man  to  do  upon  your 
plan  of  religion  ? 

Worthy,  Why  all  this  leads  me  back  to 
the  CTOund  from  which  we  set  out,  I  mean 
the  duty  ot  prayer;  for  if  we  believe  that  we 
have  an  evil  nature  within  us,  and  that  we 


Worthy,  Sometimes,  Mr.  Bragwell,  men 
ask  and  receive  not,  because  they  ask 
amiss ;' — *  tliey  ask  that  they  may  consume 
it  on  their  lusts.* — They  ask  worldly  bless- 
ings, perhaps,  when  they  should  ask  spiri- 
tual ones.  Now,  the  latter,  which  are  the 
g(K)d  things  1  spoke  of,  are  always  granted 
to  those  who  pray  to  God  for  them,  though 
the  foiTrter  are  not.  1  have  observed  in  the 
case  of  some  worldly  things  I  have  soui^ht 
for,  that  the  grant  ot  my  prayer  would  have 
caused  the  misery  of  my  life ;  so  that  God 
equally  consults  our  good  in  what  he  with- 
holds, and  in  what  he  bestows. 

Bragwell,  And  yet  you  continue  to  pray 
on  I  suppose  ? 

Worthy,  Certainly ;  but  then  I  try  to 
mend  as  to  the  object'of  my  prayei-s.  I  pray 
I  for  (iod's  blessing  and  favour,  which  is  bet- 
ter than  riches. 

Bragwell,  V'ou  seem  very  earnest  on  this 
subject. 

Worthy  I  To  cut  the  matter  short ;  I  ask 
then,  wUether  prayer  is  not  positively  com- 
manded in  the  Gospel.  W  hen  this  is  the 
case,  we  can  never  dispute  about  the  neces- 


stand  in  need  of  God's  grace  to  help  us,  and  ,  sity  or  the  duty  of  a  thing,  as  we  may  when 
a  Saviour  to  redeem  us,  we  shall  be  led  of  |  there  is  no  such  command.  Hei*e,  however, 
course  to  pray  for  what  we  so  much  need  ;  i  let  me  just  add  also,  that  a  man's  prayers 
and  without  this  conviction  we  shall  not  be  j  nmy  be  turned  into  no  small  use  in  the  way 
led  to  pray.  j  of  discovering  to  him  whatever  is  amiss  in 

Bragwell,  Well,  but  don't  you  thmk,  Mr.   his  life. 


Worthy,  that  yjou  good  folks,  who  make  so 
much  of  prayer,  have  lower  notions  than  we 
have  ot  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  ?  You 
think  he  wants  to  be  informed  of  the  things 
you  tell  him ;  whei-eas,  i  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  knows  them  ah'eady,  and  that,  be- 
in^  so  good  as  he  is,  he  will  give  me  eveiy 
thing  h^  sees  fit  to  give  me,  without  my  ask- 
ing it 

Worthy,  God,  hideed,  tvho  knows  all 
things,  knows  what  we  want  befoj*e  we  ask 
I  .t-  him;  but  still  has  he  not  said  that,  *  with 
^i  prayer  and  supplication  we  must  make 
known  our  requests  unto  him  V  Prayer  is 
the  way  in  which  God  hath  said  that  his  fa- 
vour must  be  sought.  It  is  the  channel 
through  which  he  Iwis  declared  it  his  sove- 
reign will  and  pUasure  that  his  blessings 
should  be  conveyed  to  us.  What  ascends  up 
in  praver  descends  to  us  again  in  blesjiings. 
It  IS  like  the  rain  which  just  now  fell,  and 
which  had  been. drawn  up  from  the  ground 
in  vapours  to  the  clouds  before  it  descended 
from  them  to  the  earth  in  that  i-efi-esliing 
shower.  Besides  prayer  has  a  good  effect 
on  our  minds;  it  tends  to  excite  a  right  dis- 
position towards  God  in  us,  and  to  keep  up 
a  constant  sense  of  our  dependence.  But 
abqve  all,  it  is  the  way  to  get  the  gootl  things 
we  want  *  Ask,'  says  the  Scripture,  *  a«"i 
ye  shad  receive.' 

Bragwell,  Now,  that  is  the  veiy  thing 
which  1  was  going  to  deny  :  for  the  truth  is, 
men  do  not  always  get  what  they  ask  ;  1  be- 
lieve if  I  could  get  a  good  crop  for  askhig  it, 
1  would  pray  oftcner  thau  1  do. 


Bragwell,  How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthyi  Why,  suppose  now,  you  were  to 
tiy  yourself  by  turning  into  tlieshajieof  a 
pi*aycr  eveiy  pmctice  in  which  you  allow 
youi-self.  tor  uistance,  let  tl)e  praver  in 
the  morning  be  a  soit  of  prepai-ation  for  the 
deeds  of  the  day,  and  the  prayer  at  night  a 
sort  of  retrospection  of  those  deeds.  You, 
Mr.  Bragwell,  1  suspect,  are  a  little  inclined 
to  covetousness  ;  excuse  me,  sir.  Now,  sup- 
pose aftev  you  have  been  during  a  whole 
day  a  little  too  eager  to  get  rich  ;  suppose,  I 
say,  you  were  to  try  how  it  Would  sound  to 
beg  of  God  at  night  on  your  knees,  to  give 
you  still  more  money,  though  you  have  al- 
i-eudy  so  much  that  you  know  not  what  lo 
do  with  it  Suppose  you  were  to  pray  ia 
the  morning,  •  O  Loixl,  give  me  more  ridi- 
es,  though  those  I  have  ai*e  a  snai-e  and  a 
temptation  to  mei'  and  ask  him  in  the  same 
solemn  manner  to  bless  all  the  grasping 
means  you  intend  to  make  use  of  in  the  da) , 
to  add  to  your  substance  ? 

BragwelL  Mr.  Worthy,  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  you  for  thinking  I  could  be  so 
wicked. 

Worthy,  Yet  to  make  such  a  covetous 
prayer  as  this  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or 
more  absui-d,  than  to  lead  the  Ufc  of  the  co- 
vetous, by  sinning  up  to  the  spirit  of  that 
veiy  prayer  which  yoii  would  not  have  the 
courage  to  put  into  words.  Still  further,  ob- 
serve now  it  would  sound  to  confess  your 
sins,  and  pray  against  them  all,  except  one 
favourite  sin.  •  Lord,  do  thou  enable  nu*  to 
torsake  all  my  sins,  except  the  luvc  ot  uju- 
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ney;* — 'in  this  one  thing  pardon  thy  ser- 
taiL* — Or,  *  Do  thou  enable  roe  to  torgive 
all  who.have  injured  me,  except  old  Giles.' 
TlUs  you  will  object  against,  as  a  wicked 
priver;  but  if  wicked  in  prayer,  it  must  be 
wicked  in  practice.  It  is  even  more  shock- 
ioj^  to  make  it  the  language  of  the  heart,  or 
of  the  life,  than  of  the  lips.  And  yet,  be- 
Sasc  you  have  been  usecl  to  see  people  act 
tbus,  and  have  not  been  used  to  hear  them 
pny  thus,  you  are  shocked  at  the  one,  and 
not  shocked  at  the  other. 

BragweiL  Shocked,  indeed  !  Why,  at 
this  rate,  you  would  teach  one  to  hate  one's 
sell  • 

Worthy.  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell ; 
you  turned  your  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad, 
out  of  doors,  you  know  ;  you  owned  to  me 
it  was  an  act  of  mjustice.  N  ow,  suppose  on 
the  rooming  of  your  dojng  so  you  had  beg- 
ged of  God,  in  a  solemn  act  of  prayer,  to 
prosper  the  deed  of  cnielty  and  oppression, 
whki  you  intended  to  commit  that  day.  1 
Ke  you  are  shocked  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
prayer.  Well,  then,  would  nor  hearty  pray- 
er have  kept  you  from  committing  that 
wicked  action  ?  In  short,  what  a  life  must 
that  be,  no  act  of  which  you  dare  beg  (yod  to 
proiper  and  bless  ?  if  once  you  can  biing 
yomrsiclf  to  believe  that  it  is  your  bounden 
duty  to  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  your  day's 
i^ork,  you  will  certainly  grow  careful  about 
passing  such  a  day  as  you  may  safely  ask  his 
blessing  upon.  ^  The  remark  may  be  carried 
to  sports,  diversions,  company.  A  man,  who 
ODCc  takes  up  the  serious  use  of  praj^er,  will 
MOD  find  himself  obliged  to  abstain  from 
wch  diversions,  occupations,  and  societies, 
as  he  cannot  reasonably  desire  that  God  will 
Uess  to  him  ;  and  thus  he  will  see  himseli 
compelled  to  leave  ott*  either  the  practice  or 
the  prayer.  Now,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  need  not 
ask  you  which  of  the  two  he  that  is  a  real 
Christian  will  give  up,  sinning  or  praymg. 

Mr.  Bragwell  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
not  the  best  of  the  ai-gument,  and  was  afraid 
he  was  making  no  great  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
his  friend.  Luckily,  however,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  the  difl&culty  into  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  some  answer  must  have 
biTJught  him,  by  finding  they  were  come  to 
the  end  of  their  little  Journey  :  and  he  never 
beheUl  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which  decota- 
ted  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  with  moi-e 
real  satistoction. 

I  refer  my  readers  for  the  transactions  at 
the  Golden  Lion,  and  for  the  sad  adventures 
which  afterwards  bt^l  Mr.  Bragweirs  fa- 
mily, to  the  fifth  part  of  the  Histoiy  of  the 
Two  VVfalihy  Farmers. 


PART  V. 

THE  GOLDEN  LION. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  alight- 
ed at  the  Golden  Lionu  It  was  market-day  : 


the  inn,  the  yard,  the  town  was  all  alive.— 
Bmgwell  was  quite  in  his  element  Money, 
company,  and  good  cheer  always  set  his  spi- 
rits afloat  He  felt  hi  nself  the  principal 
man  in  the  scene.  He  had  three  great  ob- 
jects *m  view  ;  the  sale'of  his  land  ;  the  let- 
ting Mr,  Worthy  see  how  much  he  was 
looked  up  to  by  so  many*  substantial  people, 
and  the  showing  these  people  what  a  wise 
man  his  most  intimate  fnend,  Mr.  Worthy* 
was.  It  was  his  way  to  try  to  borrow  a  ht- 
tle  credit  from  every  pei*son,  and  every 
thin^  he  was  connected  with,  and  by  that 
credit  to  advance  his  interest  and  increase 
his  weal.h.  / 

The  farmers  met  in  a  large  room ;  and 
while  they  were  transacting  their  various 
concerns,  those  whose  pursuits  were  the 
same,  naturally  herded  togetlier.  The  tan- 
ners were  drawn  to  one  corner,  by  the  com- 
mon interest  which  they  took  in  bark  ana 
hides.  A  useful  debate  was  carrying  on  at 
another  Ijttle  table,  whether  the  practice  of 
sowing  wheat  or  of  planting  it  were  most 
profitable.  Another  set  were  disputing 
whether  horses  or  oxen  were  best  for 
ploughs.  Those  who  were  concerned  in 
canals,  sought  the  company  of  other  canal- 
lers ;  while  some,  who  were  interested  in 
the  new  bill  for  inclosures,  wisely  looked 
out  for  such  as  knew  most  about  waste 
lands; 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these 
subjects,  and  picked  up  something  usefiil  on 
each.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  most  men 
understood  some  onp  thing,  and  that  he  who 
was  wise  would  try  to  learn  from  every  man 
something  on  the  subject  he  best  knew  ;  but 
Mr.  Worthy  made  a  further  use  of  the 
whole.  What  a  pity  is  it,  said  he,  that 
Christians  are  not  so  desirous  to  turn  their 
time  to  good  account  as  men  of  business  aret 
When  shall  we  kee  religious  persons  as 
anxious  to  derive  profit  from  the  experience 
of  others  as  these  farmers  ?  When  shall  we 
see  them  as  eager  to  tum  their  time  to  go<4 
account  ?  While  1  approve  these  men  for 
not  being  slothful  in  business^  let  me  im- 
prove the  liiut,  by 'being  also  ftrvent  in 
s/iirit,  • 

Showing  how  much  wiser  the  children  of 
this  generation  are  than  the  children  of 
Light. 

When  the  hurry  was  a  little  over,  Mr. 
Bragwell  took  a  turn  on  the  bowling-green. 
Mr.  Worthy  followed  him,  to  ask  why  the 
sale  of  the  estate  was  not  brought  forward. 
Let  the  auctioneer  proceed  to  business,  said 
he ;  the  company  will  be  glad  to  get  home 
by  daylight  I  speak  mostly  with  a  view  to 
othefs  ;  for  I  do  not  think  of  being  a  pur- 
chaser myself.  I  know  it,  said  Bragwell,  or 
I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  But  is  it  really  possible 
(proceeded  he,  with  a  smile  of  contempt) 
that  you  should  think  I  will  sell  my  estate 
before  dinner  ?    Mr.  Worthjr,  you  are  a 
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clever  man  at  books,  and  such  things ;  and 
perhaps  can  make  out  an  account  on  paper 
m  a  handsomer  manner  than  1  can.  But  I 
never  found  much  was  to  be  got  by  fine  wri- 
ting. As  to  figures,  I  can  cairy  enough  of 
them  in  my  head  to  add,  divide,  and  multi- 
ply, more  money  than  j^our  learning  will 
ever  give  you  the  fingering  o£  You  may 
beat  me  at  a  book,  but  you  are  a  very  child 
at  a  bargain.  Sell  my  land  before  dinner 
indeed? 

Mr.  Worthy  was  puzzled  to  guess  how  a 
man  was  to  show  more  wisdom  oy  selling  a 
piece  of  ground  at  one  hour  than  at  another, 
and  desired  an  explanation.  Bragwell  felt 
rather  more  contempt  for  his  understanding 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  Look'ee,  Mr. 
Worthy,  said  he,  I  do  not  think  that  knowr 
leidge  is  of  any  use  to  a  man,  unless  he  has 
sense  enough  to  turn  it  to  account.  Men 
are  my  books,  Mr.  Worthy  ;  and  it  is  by 
reading,  spelling,  and  putting  them  together 
to  good  purpose,  that  I  have  got  up  in  the 
world.  I  snail  give  you  a  proof  of  this  to- 
day. These  formers  are  m«st  of  them  come 
to  the  Lion  with  a  view  of  purchasing  this 
bit  of  land  of  mine,  if  they  should  Uke  the 
bargain.  Now,  as  you  know  a  thing  can't 
be  any  great  bargain  both  to  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  too,  to  them  and  to  me,  it  becomes 
me,  as  a  man  of  sense,  who  has  the  good  of 
his  family  at  heart,  to  secure  the  bargain  to 
myself.  I  would  not  cheat  any  man,  sir,  but 
I  think  it  foir  enough  to  turn  his  weakness 
to  my  own  advantage ;  there  is.  no  law 
aeainst  that,  you  know ;  and  this  is  the  use 
of  one  man's  having  more  sense  than  an- 
other. So,  whenever  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to 
sell,  I  always  give  a  handsome  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  punch  and  strong  beer.  We  fill 
up  the  morning  with  other  ousiness ;  and  I 
carefiilly  keep  back  my  talk  about  the  pur- 
chase till  we  have  dined.  At  dinner  we 
have,  of  course,  a  slice  of  politics.  This 
puts  most  of  us  into  a  passion,  and  you 
know  aneer  is  thirsty,  Besides,  'Church 
and  King  naturally  brines  on  a  good  many 
other  toasU.  Now,  as  l  am  master  ot  the 
feast,  you  know,  il  would  be  shabby  in  me 
to  save  my  liquor ;  so  I  push  about  the  glass 
one  way,  and  the  tankard  tl^e  other,  till  all 
my  company  are  as  merry  as  kings.  Every 
man  is  delighted  to  see  what  a  fine  hearty 
fellow  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  Mr,  Brag- 
well  receives  a  thousand  compliments,  by 
this  time  they  have  gained  as  much  in  good 
humour  as  they  have  lost  in  sober  jud^ent, 
and  this  is  the  proper  moment  for  settinc  the 
auctioneer  to  wort,  and  this  I  commonly  do 
to  such  good  purpose,  that  I  go  home  with 
my  purse  a  score  or  two  of  pounds  heavier 
than  if  tihey  had  not  been  warmed  by  their 
dinner.  In  the  morning  men  are  cool  and 
suspicious,  and  have  all  their  wits  about 
them  ;  but  a  cheerfid  elass  cures  all  distrust 
And,  wj\at  is  lucky,  1  add  to  ray  cretlit  as 
well  as  tny  pocket,  and  get  mote  prmse  for 
my  dinner  than  blame,  fbr  my  bargain. 


Mr,  Worthy  was  struck  with  the  absurd 
vanity  which  could  tempt  a  man  to  own  him- 
self guilty  of  an  unfair  action  for  t1fe«ake  of 
showing  his  wisdom.  He  was  beginmng"  tr* 
express  his  disapprobation,  when  they  were 
told  dinner  was  on  table.  They  went  m,  aikl 
were  soon  seated.  All  was  mirth  and  good 
cheer.  Every  body  agreed  that  no  one  gave 
such  hearty  dinners  as  Mr.  Bragwell.  J»Jo- 
tliing  was  pitiful  where  he  \vas  roaster  of 
the  least  Bragwell,  who  looked  with  plea- 
sure on  the  excellent  <linner  before  him,  and 
enjoyed  the  good  account  to  which  he  should 
turn  it,  heaixl  their  praises  wi^h  delight,  and 
cast  an  eye  on  Worthy,  as  much  as  to  say, 
who  is  the  wise  maa  now.  "^Havhig  a  mind, 
for  his  own  ci*edit,  to  make  his  fnend  talk, 
hfe  turned  to  him,  saying,  Mr.  Worthy,  I 
believe  no  people  in  the  world  enjoy  life 
more  than  men  of  our  class.  We  have  mo- 
ney and  power,  we  live  on  the  f^t  of  the 
land,  ancl  have  as  good  a  right  to  gentility  as 
the  best. 

As  to  eentility,  Mr.  Bragwell,  replied 
Worthy,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  among  the 
wisest  of  our  pretensions.  But  1  will  say, 
that  our's  is  a  creditable  and  respectable  bu- 
siness. In  ancient  times,  farmmg  was  the 
employment  of  princes  and  patriarchs ;  and, 
now-a-days,  an  honest,"  hunrmne,  sensible, 
English  yeoman,  1  will  be  bold  to  s;iy,  is  not 
only  a  very  useful,  but  an  htmourable  cha- 
racter. But  then,  he  must  not  merely  think 
of  enjoying  life  as  you  call  it,  but  he  must» 
think  of  living  up  to  the  great  ends  for  which 
he  was  sent  into  the  world.  A  wealthy  far- 
mer not  only  has  it  in  his  power  to  live  well, 
but  to  do  much  good.  .^He  is  not  only  the 
father  of  his  own  iamily,  but  of  his  work- 
men, liis  dependants,  and  the  poor  at  larj^, 
especially  in  these  hard  times.  He  has  it  in 
his  power  to  raise  into  credit  all  the  parish 
offices  which  have  fedlen  into  disrepnte  by 
getting  inio  bad  hands ;  and  he  can  convert, 
w  hat  have  been  falsely  thought  mean  offices, 
mto  very  important  ones,  by  his  just  and 
Christianhke  manner  of  fiUing  them.  An 
upright  juryman,  a  conscientious  constable, 
a  humane  overseer,  an  mdependent  elector, 
an  active  superintendent  of  a  work-lv His»e,  a 
just  arbitrator  in  public  disputes,  a  kind 
counsellor  in  private  troubles ;  such  an  one, 
I  sHy,  fills  up  a  station  in  society  no  less  ne- 
cessary, and,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  scarcely 
less  important  than  that  of  a  magistrate,  a 
sherifFof  a  county,  or  even  a  member  ot  par- 
liament. That  can  never  be  a  slight  or  a 
degrading  office,  on  which  the  happiness  of 
a  whole  parish  mav  depend. 

Bragwell,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of 
his  ftiend  reflected  credit  on  himself,  en- 
couraged Worthy  to  go  on,  but  he  did  it  in 
his  own  vain  way.  Ay,  very  true,  Mr. 
Worthy,  said  he,  yoa  are  right ;  a  leading 
man  in  our  class  ought  to  be  looked  up  to  as 
an  example,  as  you  say  ;  in  order  to  which, 
he  shbuld  do  things  handsomely  and  libend- 
ly,  and  not  grudge  himself,  or  his  friends. 
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tny thing;  casdngf  an  eye  of  complacency 
€0  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided.  True, 
replied  Mr.  Worthy,  he  should  be  an  ex- 
ample of  dinplicity,  sobriety,  and  plainness 
of  manners,  liiit  ne  will  do  well,  added  be, 
not  to  affect  a  frothy  gentility,  which  will 
it  but  clumsily  upon  bini.  If  he  has  mo- 
ney, let'  him  spend  prudently,  lay  up  mo* 
denttely  for  his  chilaren,  ana  give  liberally 
to  the  poor.  But  let  him  rather  seek  to 
<%kify  his  own  station  by  his  virtues,  than 
to  get  above  it  by  his  vanity.  If  he  acts 
tkas,  then,  as  long  as  his  country  lasts,  a 
lanner  of  E^igland  will  be  looked  upon  as 
one  cf  its  most  valuable  members ;  nay 
more,  by  this  conduct,  he  may  contribute  to 
make  Ejogland  last  the  longer.  The  riches 
of  the  furoer^  com  and  cattle,.are  the  true 
riches  of  a  nation  r  but  let  him  remember, 
that  though  com  and  cattle  enrich  a  coun- 
try, noUdng  but.  justice,  integrity,  and  reli- 
gion, cuifrreserve  it. 

Here  one  ot  the  compnj,  who  was  known 
to  be  a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  sel- 
dom went  to  public  worship,  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  religion,  and  was  always  readv 
to  tesdfy  his  regard  to  it  by  drinking  churcfi 
and  king.  On  this  Mr.  Worthy  remarked, 
that  he  was  afraid  that  too  many  contented 
themselves  with  making  this  toast  include 
the  whde  of  their  religion,  if  not  of  their  loy- 
alty* It  is  with  real  sorrow,  continued  he, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  observe,  that  though 
there  are  numberless  honourable  instances 
to  the  contrary,  yet  I  have  seen  more  con- 
tempt and  neglect  of  Christianity  in  men  of 
oor  calling,  than  in  almost  any  otner.  They 
too  frequently  hate  the  rector  on  account  of 
his  tithes,  to  which  he  has  as  good  a  right  as 
they  have  to  their  ^rms,  and  the  curate  on 
account  of  his  poverty ;  but  the  truth  is,  reli- 
m  itself  is  often  tne  concealed  object  of 
their  dislike.  I  know  too  many,  who, 
whfle  they  affect  a  violent  outward  zeal  for 
the  church,  merel)*-  because  they  conceive 
its  security  to  be  somehow  connected  with 
their  own  political  advantages,  yet  prove 
the  hoUowness  of  their  attachment,  by 
^wii^  little  regard  to  its  ministers,  and 
less  to  its  ordinances. 

Yoang  Wilson,  the  worthy  grazier,  whom 
Mi»  Brag  well  had  tum^  on  because  he  did 
w<  understand  French  dances,  thanked  Mr. 
Worthy  for  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  he 
«lM»ki  DC  the  better  forit  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  desired  his  leave  to  be  better  acquainted. 
Moat  of  the  others  declared  they  had  never 
l^eard  a  finer  speech,  and  then,  as  is  usual, 
proceed  to  show  the  good  effect  it  had  on 
^Itein,  ll^'looBe  conversation,  hard  drinking, 
and  whatever  could  counteract  all  that 
Worthy  had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  much  concerned  to  hear 
Mr.  Bragwell,  alter  dinner,  whisper  to  the 
wwter,  to  put  less  and  less  water  into  every 
fresh  bqwl  of  punch.  This  was  his  old  way; 
if  the  time  they  had  to  sit  wa^  long,  then  the 
punch  was  to  be  weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good 


in  wasting  money  to  make  it  stronger  than 
the  time  required.  But  if  time  pressed, 
then  the  st^^en^h  wasto  be  increased  in  due 
proportion,  as  a  small  quantity  must  theii 
intoxicate  them  as  much  in  a  sliort  time  as 
would  be  required  of  a  greater  quantity  had 
the  time  been  longer.  This  was  one  of  Mr. 
Brag  weirs  nice  calculations  ;  and  this  was 
the  sort  of  skill  on  which  he  so  niuch  valued 
himself.  • 

At  length  the  guests  were  properly  primed 
for  business ;  just  in  that  convenient  stage 
of  intoxication  which  makes  men  warm  and 
i-ash,  yet  keeps  short  of  that  absolute  drunk- 
enness, which  disqualifies  for  ^siness,  the 
auctioneer  set  to  work.  All  wel^  bidders, 
and,  if  pos»ble,  all  would  have  been  purcha- 
sers; so  happily  had  the  feast  and  the  punch 
operated.  They  bid  on  with  a  still  increasing 
spirit,  till  they  got  so  much  above  the  value 
of  the  land,  that  Bragwell  with  a  wink  and 
a  whisper,  said  :  Who  would  sell  his  land 
fastmg  ?  Eh  !  Worthy  ?  At  length  the  es- 
tate was  knocked  down,  at  a  price  very  far 
above  its  worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sold,  Bragwell  again 
said  softly  to  Worthy,  Five  from  fifty  and 
there  remain  forty-five.  The  dinner  and 
drink  won't  cost  me  five  pounds,  and  I  have 
got  fifty  more  than  the  land  was  worth. 
i>pend  a  shilling  to  gain  a  pound  !  Thi§  is 
what  I  call  practical  arithmetic,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  gla^  to  get  out  of  this 
scene ;  and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  quite 
sober,  he  resolved  as  they  rode  home,  to 
deal  plainly  with  him.  Bragwell  had  found 
out,  among  his  calculations,  that  there 
were  some  sins  which  cnuld  only  be  com- 
mitted, by  a  prudent  man,  one  "at  a  time. 
For  instance,  he  knew  that  a  man  could 
not  well  get  rich  and  get  drunk  at  the 
same  moment ;  so  that  he  used  to  practice 
one  first,  and  the  other  after ;  but  he  had 
found  out  that  some  vices  made  very  good 
company  together ;  thus,  while  .  he  nad 
watched  himself  in  drinking,  lest  he  should 
become  as  unfit  to  sell  as  his  guests  were  to 
buy,  he  had  indulged,  without  measure,  in 
the  good  dinner  he  had  provided.  Mr, 
W^'thy,  I  say,  seeing  hflh  able  to  bear  rea- 
son, rebuked  mm  for  this  day's  proceedings 
with  some  severity,  .  Bragwell  bore  his  re- 
proofs with  that  sort  of  patience  which  arises 
trem  an  opiniom)f  one's  own  wisdom,  accom- 
panied by  a  recent  flush  of  prosperity.  He 
behaved  with  that  gay  ^ood  humour,  which 

^-ows  out  of  united  vanity  and  good  fortune, 
ou  are  too  squeamish,  Mr.  Worthy,  said 
he,  I  have  done  nothing  discreditable.  These 
men  came  with  their  eyes  open.  There  is 
no  compulsion  used.  Tiiey  are  free  to  bid  or 
to  let  it  alone.  I  make  them  welcome,  and 
I  shall  not  be  thou  ,ht  a  bit  the  worse  of  by 
them  to-morrow,  when  they  are  sober. 
Others  do  it  besides  me,  and  I  shall  never 
be  ashamed  of  any  thing  as  long  as  I  have 
custom  on  my  side. 
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Worthy.  I  am  sorry,  "Mr.  Brag  well,  to 
hear  you  support  sich  ])^atices  by  sucli  ar- 
gumeiits.  1  here  Is  not,  perhaps,  a  nmrc 
dangerous  snare  to  the  souls  of  men  than  is 
to  be  found  in  that  word  custom.  It  is  a 
vrord  invented  to  reconcile  corruption  with 
credit,  and  sin  with  safety.  But  no  custom, 
no  fashion,  no  combination  ot  men,  to  set  up 
'  a  false  standard  can  ever  make  a  wron^  ac- 
tion ri^t.  That  a  thing  is  often  done,  is  so 
far  from  a  proof  of  its  beine  right,  that  it  is 
the  very  reason  which  will  set  a  thinking 
man  to  mquire  if  it  be  not  really  wroug,  lest 
he  should  be  following  *  a  multitude  to  do 
evil.*  Right  is  right,  though  only  one  man 
in  a  thousand  pursues  it ;  and  wrong  will  be 
for  ever  wrong,  though  it  be  the  allowed 
practice  of  the  other  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-nine. If  this  shameful  custom  be  really 
common,  which  I  can  hardly  believe,  that 
is  a  fresh  reason  why  a  conscientious  man 
should  set  .his  face  against  it.  And  I  must 
go  so  far  as  to  say  (you  will  excuse  me  iVlr. 
Bragwell)  that  I  see  no  great  difference,  in 
the  eye  of  conscience,  whatever  there  may 
be  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  between  your  ma- 
king a  man  first  lose  his  reason,  and  then 
getting  fifty  guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  be- 
caW  he  l^  lost  it  j  and  your  picking  the 
fifty  giiineas  out  of  his  pocket,  if  you  had 
met  him  dead  drunk  in  his  way  home  to- 
night. Nay,  he  who  meets  a  man  already 
clnink  and  robs  him,  commits  but  one  sin  ; 
whUe  he  who  makes  him  drunk  first  that 
he  may  rob  him  afterwards,  commits  two. 

Bragwell  gravely  replied  :  Mr.  Worthy, 
•while  1  have  the  practice  of  people  of  cre- 
dit to  support  me,  and  the  law  of  the  land 
to  protect  me,  I  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  any  thing  I  do.  Mr.  Bragwell,  answered 
Worthy,  a  truly  honest  man  is  not  always 
looking  sharp  about  him,  to  see  how  far  cus- 
tom and  the  law  will  bear  him  out ;  M  he  be 
honest  on  principle,  he  will  consult  the  law 
of  his  conscience,  and  if  he  be  a  Christian, 
he  will  consult  the  written  law  of  God.  We 
never  deceive  ourselves  more  tlian  when 
we  overreach  others.  You  would  not  allow 
that  you  had  robbed  your  neighbour  for  the 
world,  yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  you 
have  outwitted  him.  I  have  read  this  great 
truth  in  the  works  dt  a  heathen,  Mr.  Brag- 
well, that  the  chief  misery  of  man  arises 
from  hb  not  knowing  how  to  make  right 
calculations. 

BragHvell.  Sir,  the  remark  does  not  be- 
long to  me.  I  have  not  made  an  error  of  a 
farthing.  Look  at  the  account,  sir — right 
to  the  smallest  fraction. 

Worthy,.  Sir,  1  ?»m  talking  of  final  ac- 
counts; spiritual  calculations;  arithmetic 
in  the  long  run.  Now,  in  this,  your  real 
Christian  1s  the  only  true  calculator:  he  has 
foimd  out  that  we  shall  be  richer  in  the  end, 
by  denying  than  by  indulging  ourselves.  He 
knows  that  when  the  balance  comes  to  be 
struck,  when  profit  and  loss  shall  be  summed 
up,  an4  the  final  account  adjusted,  that 


whatever  ease,  prosperity,  and  deliuht  we* 
had  in  this  world,  yet  it  we  have  lost  our 
souls  in  the  end,  we  caunot  reckon  that  we 
have  made  a  good  bargain.  We  cannot 
pretend  that  a  few  items  of  present  plea- 
sure make  any  great  figure,  set  over  against 
the  sum  total  of  eternal  misery.  So  you  see 
it  is  only  for  want  of  a  good- head  at  calcula- 
tion that  men  prefer  time  to  eternity,  plea- 
sure to  holiness,  earth  to  heaven.  Yoa  see  if 
we  get  our  neighbour's  money  at  the  price 
of  our  own  integrity ;  hurt  his  good  name* 
but  destroy  our  own  souls;  raise  our  outward 
character,  but  wound  our  inward  conscience; 
when  we  come  to  the  last  reckoning,  we 
^shall  find  that  we  were  only  knaves  m  the 
second  instance,  but  fools  in  the  first  In 
shoit,  we  shall  find  that  whatever  other  wis- 
dom we  possessed,  we  were  utterly  ignoi^ant 
of  the  skill  of  true  calculation. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuflf,  Mr.  Bragwell 
got  home  in  high  spirits,  for  no  arguments 
could  hinder  him  from  feeling  that  he  had 
the  fifty  guineas  in  his  purse. 

There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  so 
irresistible  in  the  actual  possession  of  pre- 
sent, and  visible,  and  palpable  pleasure,  that 
he  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  to 
set  them  in  decided  opposition  to  the  invi^- 
ble  realities  «f  eternity. 

As  sopn  as  Bragwell  came  in,  he  gayly 
thi*ew  the  money  he  had  received  on  tlie  ta- 
bid, and  desired  his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  In- 
stead of  receiving  it  with  her  usual  satisfac- 
tion, she  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  passion, 
and  threw  it  back  to  him.  You  mav  keep 
your  cash  yourself,  said  she.  It  is  all  over 
— we  want  no  more  money.  You  are  a  ruin- 
ed man  !  A  wicked  creature,  scraping  and 
i  working  as  we  have  done  for  her  ! — Brag- 
I  well  tiembled,  but  durst  not  ask  what  he 
'  dreaded  to  hear.  His  wife  spared  him  the 
trouble,  by  crying  out  as^soon  as  her  rage 
permitted  :  The  giri  is  mined;  Pollv  is  gone 
oflf!  Poor  Bra^well*s  heart  sunk  within 
him ;  he  grew  sick  and  giddy,  and  as  his 
wife's  rage  swallowed  up  her  grief,  so,  in 
his  grief,  he  almost  forgot  his  anger.  The 
purse  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  cast  a  look 
of  anguish  upon  it,  finding,  for  the  fii-st  time 
that  money  could  not  relieve  his  misery. 

Mr,  Worthy,  who,  though  mubh  con- 
cerned, was  less  discomposed,  now  called  to 
mind,  that  the  young  lady  had  not  returned 
with  her  mother  and  sister  the  night  before  j 
he  begged  Mrs.  Bragwell  to  explain  this  sad 
story.  She,  instead  ot  soothing  her  husband, 
fell  \o  reproaching  him.  It  is  all  >'our  fault, 
said  she ;  you  were  a  fool  for  your  jpain&»- 
If  I  had 'had  my  way  the  girls  woofd  never 
have  kept  company  with  any  but  men  of 
substance,  and  then  they  could  not  have 
been  ruined.  Mrs.  Brairwell,  said  Worthy, 
if  she, has  chosen  a  bad  fiian,  it  would  be 
still  a  misfortune,  eyen  though  he  had  been 
rich.  (),  that  would  alter  the  case,  said  she, 
a  fat  sorrow  is  better  than  a  lean  one.  But 
to  marry  a  beggar  !  tho:^  is  no  sin  like  that. 
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Here  Miss  Betsey,  who  stood  sullenly  by, 
put  in  a  word,  ancf  said,  her  sister,  howevei*, 
had  not  disgraced  herself  by  having  married 
a  tinner  or  a  tradesman  ;  she  had,  at  least, 
made  choice  of  a  gentleman.  What  mar- 
nag^!  what  gentleman  !  cned  the  afflicted 
fa^er.  1  ell  me  the  worst !  He  was  now 
informed  that  his  darting  daughter  was^one 
off  with  a  strolling  player,  who  had  been  I 
actiae  in  the  neighbouring  villages  lately.-^ 
Miss  betsey  again  put  in,  saying,  he  was  no 
stroller,  but  a  gentleman  in  disguise,  who 
only  acted  for  his  own  divei*sion.  Does  he 
so,  said  the  now  furious  Bragwell,  then  he 
shall  be'  transported  tor  mine. 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  him 
from  his  new  son-in-law,  who  drsired  his 
leave  to  wait  upon  him,  and  imploi-e  his  for-  . 
givcness.    He  owned  he  had  been  shopman  \ 
to  a  haberdasher ;  but  thinking  his  person 
and  talents  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away ; 
upon  trade,  and  being  also  a  little  behind  I 
hand,  he  had  taken  to  the  stage  with  a  view  j 
of  making  his  fortune  :  that  he  had  married 
Miss  Bragwell  entirely  lor  love,  and  was 
sorry  to  mention  so  paltry  a  thingjas  money, 
which  he  despised,  but  that  his  wants  were 
pressmg :  his  landlord,  to  whom  he  was  in 
debt,  having  been  so  vulgar  as  to  threaten  to 
'send  him  to  prison.     He  ended  with  saying: 

*  I  have  been  obliged  to  shock  your  daugh- 
ter's delicacy,  by  confessing  my  unlucky  real 
name  ;  1  believe  I  owe  part  of  my  success 
with  her,  to  my  having  assumed  that  of  Au- 
gustus Fredenck  Theodosius.  She  is  incon- 
sdable  at  this  confession,  which,  as  you  are 
now  my  father,  I  must  also  make  to  you, 
and  suSscri!>e  myself,  with  many  blushes, 
by  the  vulgar  name  of  your  dutiful  son, 

Timothy  Ingle.' 
•  O  !*  cried  the  afflicted  father,  as  he  tore 
the  letter  in  a  rage,  *  Miss  Brag  well  manied 
toa  strolling  actor  !  How  shall  I  bear  it  ?' — 

*  Why,  I  would  not  bear  it  at  all,*  cried  the 
enraged  mother;  *  I  would  never  see  her  ;  i 
would  never  foi-give  her ;  I  would  let  her 
starve  at  ihe  comer  of  the  bam,  while  that 
rascal,  with  all  those  pagan,  popish  names, 
was  ranting  away  at  the  other.* — .'Nay,' 
aaid  Miss  Betsey,  *  it  he  is  only  a  shopman, 
and  if  his  name  be  really  I'imothy  Incle,  I 
would  never  forgive  her  neither.  But  who 
woald  have  thought  it  by  his  looks,  and  by 
his  monstrous  genteel  behaviour  ?  no,  he 
never  can  have  so  vulgar  a  name. ' 

'Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Worthy,  'were 
be  really  an  honest  haberdasher,  1  should 
think  there  was  no  other  harm  done,  except 
the  disobedience  of  the  thing.  Mr.  Brag- 
well,  thli  Is  no  time  to  blame  you,  or  hardly 
to  reason  with  you.  1  feel  for'you  sinceiely, 
I  ought  not,  perhaps,  just  at  present,  to  re- 
proach yoQ  for  the  mistaken  manner  in 
which  you  have  bred  up  your  daughters,  as 
your  error  has  brought  its  punishment  along 
with  it.  You  now  sec,  because  you  liow  feel, 
the  evil  of  a  false  education.  It  has  ruined 
yoar  daughter ;  your  whole  plan  unavoida- 


bly led  to  some  such  end.  Tlie -large  sums 
you  spent  to  fjualify  them,  as  you  thought, 
ioY  a  high  station,  only  served  to  njake  tlicm 
despise  their  own,  and  could  do  tliem  no- 
thing but  harm,  while  your  habits  of  Ufo  pi-o- 
perly  confined  them  to  company  of  a  lower 
class.  While  they  were  better  drest  llian 
the  daughters  of  the  first  gentiy,  tliey  were 
worse  taught  as  to  real  knowledge,  than  tlie 
dauj^hters  cf  your  ploughmen.  Their  vanity 
has  been  raised  by  excessive  finery,  and 
kept  alive  by  excessive  flattery.  Evt  ry  evil 
temper  has  been  fostered  by  indu\c;ence. 
Their  ptide  has  never  been  controlled;  their 
self-will  has  never  l^en  subdued;  their  idle^ 
ness  has  laid  them  open  to  every  temptation, 
and  their  abundiuicenas  enabled  them  to  gra- 
tify every  desire ;  their  time,  that  precious 
talent,  has  been  entii'ely  wasted.  Evety 
thing  they  have  been  taught  to  do  is  of  no 
use,  while  they  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  all  which  they  ought  to  have  known. 
I  deplore  Miss  Polly's  f<ilse  step.  That  she 
should  have  married  a  runaway  shopman, 
turned  stroller,  I  truly  lament  But  for  what 
better  husband  was  sne  qualified  ?  For  the 
wile  of  a  farmer  she  was  too  idle  :  fgr  the 
wife  of  a  tradesman  she  was  too  expensive  : 
for  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  she  was  too  ig- 
norant. You,  yourself,  was  most  to  blame. 
You  expected  ner  to  act  wisely,  though  vou 
never  taught  her  that  fear  of  God  vohich  ia 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I  owe  it  to  you, 
as  a  friend,  and  to  myself  as  a  Christian,  to 
declare,  th»t  your  practices  in  the  common 
transactions  ollife,  as  well  as  your  \n esent 
misfortune,  are  almost  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  those  false  principles  which  I 
protested  against  when  you  were  at  my 
house.* 

Mrs.  Bragwell  attempted  several  times  to 
interrupt  Nlr.  Worthy,  but  her  husband 
would  not  permit  it.  He  felt  the  force  of  all 
his  finend  said,  and  encouraged  hirii  to  pro- 
ceed. Mr.  Worthy  thus  went  on :  *  It 
grieves  me  to  say  how  much  your  own  indis- 
cretion has  contiibuted  even  to  bring  on 
your  present  misfortune.  You  ga^e  your 
countenance  to  this  very  company  of  strol- 
lei-s,  though  you  knew  they  were  acting  in 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  say  no 
worse.  The/ go  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  bam  to  bam,  stripping  the  poor  of 
their  money,  the  young  of  their  innocence, 
and  all  of  their  time.  Do  you  remember 
with  how  rmich  pnde  you  told  me  that  ycu 
had  bespoke  The  Bali  Stroke  for  a  Jiife, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  very  Mr.  Fredeiic 
Theodosius?  To  this  pernicious  ribaldry  you 
not  only  earned  your  own  family,  but  wasted 
I  know  not  how  much  money  in  treating 
your  workmen's  wives  and  children,  in  the^e  - 
hard  times  too  when  thev  have  scarcelv 
bread  to  eat,  or  a  shoe  on  their  feet:  and  all 
this  only  that  you  might  have  the  absuixl 
pleasure  of  seeing  those  flattering  words. 
By  desire  of  Mr.  Bragwell,  stuck  uj>  iu 

•  SeePurtlL 
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l;rint  at  the  public  house,  on  the  black- 
smith's shed,  at  the  turnpike-gate,  and  on 
the  l)am-door.* 

Mr.  Bragwell  acknowledged  that  his 
friend's  rebuke  was  t(X)  just,  and  he  looked 
so  very  contrite  as  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr. 
Worthy,  who,  in  a  mild  vrtice,  thus  went 
on  :  *  Uhat  1  liave  said  is  not  so  much  to  re- 
proach you  witb  the  ruin  of  one  daughter,  as 
from  a  desire  to  save  the  other.  Let  Miss 
Betsey  go  lipme  with  me.  I  do  not  under- 
take to  be  her  jailer,  but  I  will  be  her  friend. 
She  will  find  in  my  daughters  kind  compa- 
nions, and  in  my  wife  a  prudent  guide.  I 
know  she  will  dislike  Us  at  first,  but  I  do  not 
despair  in  time,  of  convincing  her  that  a  so- 
ber, humble,  useful,  pious  life,  is  as  necessa- 
ry to  make  us  happy  on  earth,  as  it  is  to  fit 
us  for  heaven.  * 

Poor  Miss  Betsey,  though  she  declared  it 
would  b^  frightful  dull  and  monstrous  vul- 
gar 2ind  aiamal  melancholy ,  yet  was  she  so 
terrifitd  at  the  discontent  and  grumbling 
wliich  she  would  have  to^ndure  at  honle, 
that  she  sullenly  consented.  She  had  none 
of  that  filial  tenderness  which  led  her  to  wish 
to  stay  and  sooth  and  comfort  her  afflicted 
father.  All  she  thought  about  was  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  her  mother's  ill  humour,  and 
to  carry  so  much  finery  with  her  as  to  fill 
the  Miss  Worthys  with  envy  and  reject 
Poor  girl !  She  cud  not  know  that  envy  was 
a  teeling  they  never  indulged  ;  and  that  fine 
clothes  were  the  last  thing  to  drav  their  i*e- 
spect 

Mr.  Worthy  took  her  home  next  day. 
When  they  reached  his  house  they  found 
there  young  Wilson,  Miss  Betsey's  old  ad- 
mirer. She  was  much  pleased  at  this,  and 
resolved  to  treat  hirti  weil.  But  her  good  or 
ill  treatment  now  signified  but  little.  This 
young  grazier  reverenced  Mr.  Wortliy's 
character,  and  ever  since  he  had  met  him  at 
the  Lion,  had  been  thinking  what  a  happi- 
ness it  would  be  to  marry  a  young  woman 
bred  up, by  such  a  father.  He  had  heard 
much  of  the  modesty  and'discretion  of  both 
the  daughters,  but  his  inclination  now  deter- 
mined bun  in  favour  of  the  elder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  kt)e  w  him  to  be  a  young 
man  of  ^ood  sense  and  sound  principles,  al- 
lowed him  to  become  a  visiter  at  his  house, 
but  deferred  his  consent  to  the  marriage  till 
he  knew  him  more  thoroughly.  Mr.  \Vil- 
,  son,  from  what  he  saw  of  the  doniestic  piety 
of  this  family,  improved  daily,  both  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  i-eligion;  and 
"  Mr.  Worthy  s<^n  formed  him  into  a  most 
valuable  character.  During  this  time  Miss 
Bragwell's  hopes  had  revived  ;  but  though 
she  appeared  m  a  new  dress  almost  every 
day,  she  had  the  mortification  of  being  be^ 
held  with  great  indiiference  by  one  whom 
she  had  always  secretly  liked.  Mr.  Wilson 
married  before  her  race  a  girl  who  was 
greatly  her  inferior  in  fortune,  person,  and 
appearance ;  but  who  was  humole,  frugal, 
roeek  and  pious.  Miss  Bragwell  now  strong- 


ly felt  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Wilson  had 
once  told  her,  that  a  woman  may  make  an 
excellent  partner  for  a  dance  who  would 
make  a  very  bad  companion  for  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  daughters 
had  only  learnt  to  regret  their  folly  and  va- 
nity, as  it  had  produced  them  mortification 
in  this  life;  whether  they  were  ever  brought 
to  a  moi-e  serious  sense  of  their  errors  may 
be  seen  in  a  future  part  of  this  history. 


PART.  VL 

•     GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.Bragw£LL  was  so  much  afflicted  at 
the  disgraceful  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
who  ranoffwith  Timothy  Iiicle,  the  strolling 
player,  tliat  he  never  fully  recovered  his 
spirits.  His  cheerfulness,  which  had  aiisen 
from  an  high  opinion  of  himself,  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  constant  flow  ot  uninterrupt- 
ed success  'f  and  that  is  a  sort  of  cheerfulness 
which  is  very  liable  to  be  impaired,  because 
it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  accident  and 
cross  event  in  life.  But  though  his  pride 
was  now  disappohited,  his  misfortunes  had 
not  taught  him  any  humility,  because  he  had 
not  discovered  that  they  were  caused  by  hit 
own  fault ;  nor  had  he  acquired  any  patience 
or  submission  becatise  he  had  not  learnt  that 
all  afflictions  gome  from  the  hand  of  God,  to 
awaken  us  to  a  deep  sense  of  oursins,  and  to 
draw  off  our  hearts  from  the  perishing  \'ani- 
ties  of  this  life.  Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell  was 
one  of  those  people,  who,  even  if  they  would 
be  thought  to  bear  with  tolerable  submiss>ion 
such  trials  as  appear  to  be  s^t  more  im  me- 
diately from  Providence,  yetth'mk  they  have* 
a  soit  of  right  to  rebel  at  every  misfortune 
which  befals  them  through  the  feiult  of  a  fel- 
low creature;  ^  if  our  fellow-creatures 
were  not  the  agents  and  instruments  by 
which  Providence  often  sees  fit  to  try  or  to 
punish  us. 

In  answer  to  his  heavy  comphunts,  Mr. 
Worthy  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  ex- 
patiated on  the  iniustice  of  our  impatience, 
and  on  the  ft)Uy  of  our  vindicating  ourselves 
fvom  guilt  in  the  distinctions  we  make  be- 
tween those  trials  which  seem  to  come  more 
immediately  from  God,  and  those  which 

{)roceed  directly  from  the  faults  of  our  fel- 
ow-creatures.  'i^ckness,  losses,  and  death, 
we  think,'  continued  he,  •  we  dare  not  open- 
ly rebel  against;  while  we  fancy  we  are  quite 
justified  m  jgiving  a  loose  ^  to  our  violence 
when  we  suffer  by  the  hand  of  the  oppressor, 
the  unkindness  of  the  friend,  or  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  child.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
delusions  of  our  b  inded  hearts.  Ingratitude, 
unkindnessi  calumny,  are  permitt^  to  assail 
us  by  the  same  power  who  cuts  off  •  the  de- 
sire of  our  eyes  at  a  stroke."  The  friend 
who  betrays  us,  .and  the  daughter  who  de- 
ceive us,  are  instruments  for  our  chastise- 
ment,  sent  by  the  same  purifying  hand  who 
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orders  a  fit  of  sickness  to  weaken  our  bodies, 
or  a  stomi  to  destroy  our  crop,  or  a  fire  to 
bum  down  our  house.  And  we  must  look 
for  the  same  remedy  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other ;  I  mean  pi-ayer  and  a  deep  sub- 
mission to  the  will  ot*  God.  We  nmst  leave 
oflf  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look  more 
at  Him  who  sets  them  in  action.  We  must 
.  tiy  to  find  out  the  meaning  ot  the  Provi- 
deoce ;  and  hardly  dare  pray  to  be  deliver- 
'  cd  from  it  till  if  has  accomphshed  in  us  the 
end  for  which  it  was  sent. ' 

His  imprudent  daughter,  Bragwell  would 
not  be  brought  to  see  or  forgive,  nor  was 
the  degrading  name  of  Mrs.  Incle  ever  al- 
lowed to  be  pronounced  in  his  hearing.  He 
had  loved  her  with  an  excpssive  and  undue 
affection ;  and  while  she  gratified  his  vani- 
U  by  her  beauty  and  finery,  he  deemed  her 
faults  of  little  consequence ;  but  when  she 
I  disappointed  his  ambition  by  a  disgraceful 
inamage»  all  his  natural  affection  only  serv- 
ed to  iucrease  his  resentment.  Yet,  though 
he  reeretted  her  crime  less  than  his  own 
laonincation,  he  never  ceased  in  secret  to 
lament  her  loss.  She  soon  found  out  she 
was  undone  ;  and  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter 
repentance  to  ask  him  for  forgiveness.  She 
ouned  that  her  husband,  whom  she  had  sup- 
posed to  be  a  man  of  fashion  in  disguise,  was 
a  low  person  in  distressed  circumstances. 
She  implored  that  her  father,  though  he  i^e- 
fascdtogive  her  husband  that  fortune  for 
which  alone  it  was  now  too  plain  he  had 
married  her,  would  at  least  allow  her  some 
subsistence ;  for  that  Mr.  Incle  was  much 
mdebt,  and  she  feared  in  danger  of  a  jail. 

The  father's  heart  washalfmelted  at  this 
account,  and  his  affection  was  for  a  time 
awakenecli  But  Mrs.  Bragwell  opposed  his 
sending  her  any  assistance.  Sne  always 
made  it  a  point  of  duty  never  to  forgive ; 
fcr  she  said  it  only  encouraged  those  who  had 
done  wrong  once  to  do  worse  next  time,  for 
her  part  she  had  never  yet  been  guilty  of  so 
mean  and  pitiful  a  weakness  as  to  forgive 
any  one ;  tor  to  pardon  an  injury  always 
showed  either  want  of  spirit  to  teel  it,  or 
want  of  power  to  resent  it.  She  was  resolved 
«he  would  never  squander  the  money  for 
which  she  had  worked  early  and  late,  on  a 
baggage  who  had  thrown  herself  away  on  a 
be^ar,  while  she  had  a  daughter  single, 
who  naight  yet  raise  her  family  by  a  great 
match.  1  ara  sorry  to  say  that  Mrs  Brag- 
vdl's  anger  was  not  owing  to  the  undutiful- 
Bcasof  tne  daughter,  or  the  worthlessness  of 
the  husband ;  poverty  was  in  her  eyes  the 
pand  crime.  The  aoctrine  of  forgiveness, 
as  a  religious  principle,  made  no  more  a 
part  of  Mr.  Bragwell's  system  than  of  his 
^fe's ;  but  in  natural  feeling,  particularly 
for  this  offending  daughter,  he  much  ex- 
ceeded her. 

In  a  few  months  the  youngpst  Miss  Bi'ag- 

Ijll  deMred  leave  to  return  home  from  Mr. 

Worthy's,  She  had,  indeed,  only  consented 

to  go  thither  as  a  less  evil  of  the  two,  than 
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staying  in  her  father's  house  after  her  sister's 
elopement  But  the  sobriety  and  simplicity 
of  Mr.  Worthy's  family  were  irksome  to 
her.  Habits  of  vanity  and  idleness  were  be- 
come so  rooted  in  her  mind,  that  any  degree 
of  resti-aint  was  a  burthen  ;  and  though  she 
was  outNTardly  civil,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
she  longed  to  get  away.  She  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  profit  by  her  sister's  faults ;  and 
made  her  parents  easy  by  assuring  them  she 
never  would  throw  hei-self  away  on  a  mari 
who  was  worth  nothing;  Encouraged  by 
these  promises,  which  her  parents  thought 
included  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  hu- 
man wisdom,  and  which  was  all  they  said 
they  could  in  reason  expect,  her  father  al- 
lowed her  to  come  home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her, 
found  Mr.  Bragwell  gloomy  and  dejected. 
As  his  house  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity 
and  festivity,  Mr.  Bragwell  tried  to  make 
himself  and  his  friend  believe  that  he  was 
grown  religwus ;  whereas  he  was  only  be- 
come discontented.  As  he  had  always  fan- 
cied that  j)iety  was  a  melancholy,  gloomy 
thing,  and  as  he  felt  his  own  mind  really 
gloomy,  he  was  willing  to  think  that  he  was 
growing  pious.  He  had,  indeed,  gone  more 
constantly  to  church,  and  had  taken  less 
pleasure  (n  feasting  and  cards,  and  now  and 
then  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  but  all  this 
was  because  his  spirits  were  low,  and  not  be- 
cause his  heart  was  changed.  The  outward 
actions  were  more  regular,  but  the  inward 
man  was  the  same.  The  forms  of  religion 
were  resorted  to  as  a  painful  duty  :  but  this 
only  added  to  his  misery,  while  ne  was  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  its  spirit  and  its  power.  Ho 
still,  however,  reserved  religion  as  a  loath- 
some medicine,  to  which  he  feared  he  must 
have  recourse  at  last,  and  of  which  he  even 
now  considered  every  abstinence  from  plea- 
sure, or  every  exercise  of  piety,  as  a  bitter 
dose.  His  hea\th  also  was  imp^red,  so  that 
his  friend  found  him  in  a  pitiable  state,  nei- 
ther able  to  receive  pleasure  fi-om  the  world, 
which  he  so  dearly  loved,  nor  from  religion, 
which  he  so  greatly  feared.  He  expected  to 
have  been  much  commended  by  Worthy  for 
the  change  in  his  way  of  life ;  but  Worthy, 
who  saw  that  the  alteration  was  only  owing 
to  the  loss  of  animal  spirits,  and  to  the  casu- 
al absence  of  temptation,  was  cautious  of 
flattering  him  too  mush.  *  I  thought,  Mr, 
Worthy,*  said  he,  *  to  have  received  more 
comfort  from  you.  I  was  told  too,  that  reli- 
gion was  full  of  comfort,  but  I  do  not  much 
find  it.' — •  You  were  told  the  truth,'  replied 
Worthy  ;  *  religion  is  full  of  comfort,  but 
you  must  first  be  brought  into  a  state  fit  to 
receive  it  before  it  can  oecome  so ;  you  nmst 
be  brought  to  a  deep  and  humbling  sense  of 
sin.  To  give  you  comfort  while  you  are 
puffed  up  with  high  thoughts  of  yourself, 
would  be  to  give  you  a  strong  cordial  in  a 
high  fever.  Religion  keeps  back  her  cor- 
dials till  the  patient  is  lowered  and  emptied : 
emptied  of  self,  Mr.  Braswcli5>  ifvou  had 
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a  -wound,  it  ipust  be  examined  and  cleansed, 
ay,  and  probed  too,  before  it  would  be  safe 
to  put  on  a  healing;  plaister.  Curing  it  to  the 
outward  eyc^  while  it  was  corruj^t  at  bottom, 
"would  only  bnng  on  a  mortification,  and  you 
would  be  a  dead  man,  while  you  trusted  that 
the  plaister  was  curing  you.  You  must  be, 
indeed,  a  Christian  before  you  can  be  enti- 
tled to  the  comforts  of  Christianity.* 

•  I  am  a  Christian,*  said  Mr.  Bragwell  ; 
•  many  of  my  friends  are  Chnstians,  but  1  do 
not  see  it  has  done  us  much  good.* — *  Chris- 
tian'tv  itself,'  answered  Worthy,  'cannot 
make  us  good,  unless  it  be  applied  to  our 
heaits.  Christi.in  privileges  will  not  make 
us  Christians,  unless  we  make  use  of  them. 
On  that  shelf  I  see  stands  your  medicine. 
The  doctor  orders  you  to  take  it.  Have  you 
taken  it  V — *  Yos,*  i  eplied  Bragwell.  *  Ai-e 
you  the  better  ior  it  ?'  said  Worthy.  •  1 
think  I  am,'  he  replied.  *  But,'  added  Mr. 
Worthy,  *aje  you  the  better  because  the 
doctor  has  ordei-ed  it  merely,  or  because  you 
have  also  taken  it  ?* — *  Wliat  a  foolish  ques- 
tion,' cried  Bragwell ;  *  Why  to  be  sure  the 
doctor  might  be  the  best  doctor,  and  his 
physic  the  best  phy.sic  in  the  world  ;  but  if  it 
stolxl  forex  eron  the  slielf,  1  could  not  expect 
to  be  cured  by  it.  My  doctor  is  not  a  moun- 
tebank. He  does  not  pretend  to  cur<;  by  a 
charm.  I'he  physic  is  good,  and  as  it  suits 
my  case,  though  it  is  bitter,  I  take  it,* 

*  You  have  now,'  said  Mr.  Worthy,  'ex- 
plained undesignedly  the  reason  why  reli- 
gion does  >o  little  good  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  a  mountebank  ;  it  does  not  work  by  a 
jCharm  ;  but  it  offei-s  to  cure  your  woi*st  cor- 
ruptions by  wholesome,  though  sometimes 
4)itter  prescriptions.  But  you  will  not  take 
them  ;  you  will  not  apply  to  God  with  the 
same  earnest  desire  to  be  healed  with  which 
you  apply  to  yom*  doctor ;  you  will  not  con- 
less  your  sins  to  one  as  honestly  as  you  tell 

'  your  symptoms  to  the  c)ther,  nor  read  your 
Bible  with  the  same  faith  and  submission 
"with  which  you  take  your  medicine.  In 
reading  it,  however,  you  must  take  care  not 
to  apply  to  yourself  the  comforts  which  are 
not  suited  to  your  case.  You  must,  by  the 
grace  of  Ciod,  be  brought  into  a  condition  to 
be  entitled  to  the  promises,  before  you  can 
expect  the  comfort  of  them.  Conviction  is 
not  conversion;  that  worldly  discontent, 
•which  is  the  effect  of  worldly  disappoint- 
ment, is  not  that  godly  sorrow  which  work- 
eth  repentance.  Besides,  while  you  have 
been  pursuing  all  the  gratifications  of  the 
world,  do  not  complain  that  you  have  not  all 
the  comforts  of  religion  too.  Could  you  live 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  both,  the  Bible 
would  not  be  true,* 

BragHvcll,  Well,  sir,  but  I  do  a  good  ac- 
tion sometimes;  and  (Jod,  who  knows  he  did 
not  make  uy  perfect,  will  accent  it,  and  for 
the  sake  of  my  good  actions  will  forgive  my 
faults. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it  God  will  never 
foi-give  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtues. 


There  is  no  commutation  tax  there.  But  k« 
will  forgive  them  on  your  sincere  repent- 
ance, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Good- 
ness is  not  a  single  act  to  be  done ;  so  that  a 
man  can  say,  I  ha\  e  achieved  it,  and  the 
thing  is  over ;  but  it  is  a  habit  that  is  to  be 
constantly  maintained  ;  it  is  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  opposite  vice.  No  man 
must  reckon  himself  good  for  any  thing  he 
has  already  done ;  though  he  may  consider  " 
it  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  in  the  right  way, 
if  he  feels  a  constant  dispoidtion  to  re^st  eve- 
ry evil  temper.  But  every  Christian  grace 
will  always  find  l^ork  enough ;  and  he  must 
not  fancy  that  because  he  has  conquered 
once,  his  viitue  may  now  sit  down  and  take 
a  holiday. 

Bragwell,  But  I  thought  wc  Christians, 
need  not  be  watchful  agaiffet  sin  ;  because 
Christ,  as  you  so  often  tell  me»  died  for  sin- 
ners. 

Worthy,  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  the 
evangelicid  doctrines,  while  they  so  highly 
exalt  a  Saviour  do  not  diminish  the  heinous- 
ness  of  sin,  they  rather  magnify  it  Dk>  not 
comfort  yourself  by  extenuation  or  roitigatkiQ 
of  sin ;  bat  by  repentance  towards  God* 
and  faith  in  our  Loid  Jesus  Christ  It  is  not 
by  diminishing  or  denying  your  debt ;  but  by 
confessing  it,  by  owning  you  have  nothing  to 
pay,  that  forgiveness  is  to  be  hoped. 

Bragwell,  I  don't  understand  jou.  Yoa 
want  to  have  me  as  good  as  a  saint,  and  as 
penitent  as  a  sinner  at  the  same  time. 

Worthy,  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian, 
that  is,  every  real  penitent,  that  he  should 
labour  to  get  his  heart  and  life  impressed 
with  the  stamp  of  the  GospeL  I  eicpect  to 
see  him  aiming  at  a  conformity  in  spirit  awd 
in  practice  to  the  will  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
I  expect  to  see  him  gradually  attaining  to-> 
wards  an  entire  change  from  his  natural  sel£ 
When  I  see  a  man  at  constant  war  with 
th(^e  several  pursuits  and  tempers  which  are 
with  peculiar  propriety  termed  worldly^  it 
is  a  plain  proot  to  me  that  the  change  must 
have  past  on  him  which  the  gospel  empha- 
tically terms  becoming  •  a  new  man,  * 

BragwelL   I  hope   then  I   am  altered 
enough  to  please  you.    I  am  sure  affliction 
has  made  such  a  change  in  me,  that  my 
best  friends  hardly  know  me  to  be  the  same  ' 
man. 

Worthy,  That  is  not  the  change  I  mean« 
*Tis  true,  firom  a  merry  man  you  are  be- 
come a  gloomy  man;  but  that  is  because  you 
have  been  disappointed  in  your  schemes : 
the  principle  remains  unaltered.  A  great 
match  for  your  single  daughter  would  at 
once  restore  all  the  spirits  you  have^ost  by 
the  imprudence  of  your  married  one.  The 
change  the  Gospel  requires  is  of  quite  an- 
other cast :  it  is  having  *a  new  heart  and  a 
right  spirit ;' — ^it  is  being  *  God's  workman- 
ship ;' — ^it  is  being  •  created  anew  in  Christ 
JesUs  unto  good  works;* — it  is  becoming 
'new  creatures;* — ^it  is  'old  things  being 
done  away,  and  all  things  made  new  ;"— it  is 
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by  90  'learning  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus—  i  Mr.  Squeeze  was  tcx)  much  us^d  to  advan- 
to  the  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting ;  tageous  contracts  to  let  this  sHj).   As  he  was 


on  the  new,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
ngfateousoess  and  true  holiness;' — it  is  by 
'•partaking  of  the  divine  nature.*  Pi-ay 
ooserve,  Mr.  Bra^well,  these  are  not  my 
words,  nor  words  picked  out  of  fuw  fanatical 
book ;  they  are  the  words  of  that  Gospel  you 
profess  to  believe ;  it  is  not  a  new  doctnne. 
It  b  as  old  as  our  relinon  itsel£  Though  1 
cannot  but  observe,  that  men  are  more  re- 
luctant in  believing,  more  averse  to  adopting 
this  doctrine  than  almost  aiiy  other :  and  in- 
deed I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  there  is  per- 
haps no  one  which  so  attacks  corruption  in 
ks  strong  holds;  no  one  which  so  thoroughly 
prohibits  a  lazy  Christian  fitjm  uniting  a  life 
of  sioful  indulgence  with  an  outward  profes- 
I  of  piety. 


the  matter  in  earnest ;  but  he  resolved  in' 
his  own  ^ren^th  :  he  never  thought  of  ap- 
plying for  assistance  to  the  Fountain  of  Wis- 
ocm;  to  Him  whogiveth  might  to  them  who 
have  no  strength.  Unluckil)',  the  very  day 
Mr.  Worthy  took  leave,  there  happened  to 
be  a  grand  ball  at  the  next  town,  on  accdunt 
of  the  asazes.  An  assize-ball,  courteous 
Teader !  is  a  scene  to  which  gentlemen  and 
ladies  periodically  resort  to  celebrate  the 
crimes  and  calamities  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, by  dancing  and  music,  and  to  divert 
^emselves  with  teasting  and  drinking,  while 
cnhappy  wretches  are  receiving  sentence  of 
death. 

To  this  ball  Miss  Bragwell  went,  dressed 
out  with  a  double  portion  of  fineiy,  pouring 
out  oo  her  head,- in  addition  to  her  own  or- 
naments, the  whole  band-box  of  feathers, 
beads,  and  flowers,  her  sister  had  left  behind 
her.  While  she  was  at  the  ball  her  father 
formed  many  plans  of  religious  reformation; 
be  talked  of  lessening  his  business,  that  he 
ni^t  have  more  leisure  for  devoiipn ; 
though  not  ju9t  now,  while  the  markets 
were  so  high ;  and  then  he  began  to  think  of 
sending  a  nandsome  subscription  to  the  In- 
firmary; though,  on  second  thoughts,  he 
concluded  he  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but 
nughtas  well  leave  it  in  his  will ;  though  to 
give,  and  refient,  and  reform,  were  three 
things  he  was  bent  upon.  But  when  his 
daoghter  came  home  at  night  so  happy  and 
ao fine!  and  telline  how  she  had'dancea  with 
squire  Squeeze,  tne  great  corn  contractor, 
and  how  many  fine  thines  he  had  said  to  her, 
Mr.  Bragwell  felt  the  old  spirit  of  the  world 
ittom  in  Its  full  force,  A  marriage  with  Mr. 
Dsshall  Squeeze,  the  contractor,  was  be- 
yond bis  hopes ;  for  Mr.  Squeeze  was  sup- 
Ijoied  from  a  very  low  beginning  to  have  got 
rich  during  the  war. 

.  As  for  Mr.  Squeeze,  be  had  picked  up  as 
■mch  of  the  history  of  his  partner  between 
the  dances  as  he  desired ;  he  was  convinced 
there  would  be  no  money  wanting ;  for  Miss 
Bragwell,  who  was  now  looked  on  as  an  only 
child,  must  needs  be  a  great  fortune,  and 


gciudily  dressed,  and  possessed  all  the  arts  of 
vulgar  flattery,  Miss  Bragwell  eagerly 
can j^: it  at  his  proposal  to  wait  on  her  father 
next  day.  Squeeze  was  quite  a  man  after 
Bragweirs  own  heart,  a  genius  at  getting 
money,  a  fine  dashing  fellow  at  spending  it. 
He  told  tiis  wife  that  this  was  the  very  sort 
of  man  for  his  daughter ;  for  he  ^ot  money 
like  a  Jew  and  spent  it  like  a  prince  ;  but 
whether  it  was  fairly  got,  or  wisely  spent,  he 
was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  incjuire, 
Mrs.  Bragwell  was  not  so  run  away  with  by 
appearances,  but  that  she  desired  her  hus- 
band to  be  careful,  and  make  himself  quite 
sure  it  was  the  right  Mr.  Squeeze,  and  no 
impostor.  But  being  assured  by  her  hus- 
band that  Betsey  wc^uld  certainly  keep  her 


Bragwell  now  seemed  resolved  to  set  about^  carriage,she  never  gave  herself  one  thought 


with  what  sort  of  m.m  slie  was  to  ride  in  it 
To  have  one  of  her  daughters  drive  in  her 
own  coach,  filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  human" 
happiness,  and  drove  the  other  daughter 
quite  out  of  her  head.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  great  splendour,  and  Mr, 
and  Mi's.  Squeeze  set  off  for  London,  where 
they  had  taken  a  house. 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  forget  that  he 
had  any  other  daughter;  and  if  some 
thoughts  of  the  resolutions  he  had  made  of 
entering  on  a  more  religious  course  would 
sometimes  force  themselves  upon  him,  they 
were  put  off,  like  the  i-epentance  of  Felbc, 
to  a  more  convenient  season  ;  and  finding  he 
was  likely  to  hav4  a  grandchild,  he  Wcame 
more  worldly  and  more  ambitious  than  ever; 
thinking  this  a  just  pretence  for  adding  house 
to  house,  and  field  to  field.  And  there  is  no 
stratagem  by  which  men  more  fatally  de- 
ceive themselves,^than  when  they  make  even 
unborn  children  a  pretence  for  that  rapine, 
or  that  hoarding,  of  which  their  own  cove- 
tousness  is  the  ti-ue  motive.  Whenever  he 
ventured  to  write  to  Mr.  Worthy  about  the 
wealtli,  the  gayety,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mr« 
and  Mrs.  Squeeze,  that  faithful  friend  ho- 
nestljj^  reminded  him  of  the  vanity  and  un» 
certainty  of  worldly  greatness,  and  the  error 
he  had  beert  guilty  of  in  maiTying  his  daugh- 
ter before  he  had  taken  time  to  inquire  into 
the  real  character  of  the  man,  saying,  that 
he  could  not  help  foreboding  that  the  hap- 
piness of  a  match  made  at  a  ball  might  have 
an  untimely  end. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bragwell  had  paid 
down  a  larger  fortune  than  was  prudent, for 
fear  Mr.  Squeeze  should  fly  oft',  yet  he  was 
surprised  to  receive  very  soon  a  pressing  let- 
ter trom  him,  desiring  him  to  advance  a  con- 
siderable sum,  as  he  had  the  offer  of  an  ad- 
vantageous purchase,  which  he  must  lose  for 
want  of  money.  Bragwell  was  staggered, 
and  refused  to  comply ;  but  his  wife  told 
him  he  must  not  be  shabby  to  such  a  gentle- 
man as  squire  Squeeze  ;  for  that  she  heard 
on  all  sides  such  accounts  of  their  grandeur, 
their  feasts,  their  carriages,  and  their  live- 
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lies,  that  she  and  her  husband  ought  even 
to  deny  themselve«  comforts  to  oblige  such 
a  generou^  son,-  who  did  all  this  in  honour  of 
their  daughter ;  besides,  if  he  did  not  send 
the  money  soon,  they  .might  be  obliged  tu 
lay  down  their  coach,  and  then  she  should 
never  be  able  to  show  her  face  again.  At 
length  Mr.  Bragwell  lent  him  the  money  on 
his  bond ;  he  knew  Squeeze's  income  was 
large ;  for  he  had  carefully,  inouired  intt) 
this  particular,  and  for  the  rest  he  took  his 
wora.  Mrs.  Squeeze  also  got  great  presents 
from  her  mother,  by  representing  to  her 
how  expensively  they  were  fo^x:ed  to  live  to 
keep  up  their  credit,  and  what  honour  she 
was  conferring  on  the  family  of  the  Brag- 
wells,  by  spending  their  money  in  such 
grand  company.  Among  many  other  let- 
ters she  wi*ote  her  the  foUowmg : 

*T0  MRS.    BRACWELL. 

*You  can't  imagine,  dear  mother,  how 
charmingly  we  live. — I  lie  a-bed  almost  all 
day,  and  am  up  all  night ;  but  it  is  never 
dark  fdr  all  that,  for  we  bum  such  numbei's 
of  candles  all  at  once,  that  the  sun  would  be 
of  no  use  at  all  in  London.  Then'  I  am  so 
happy !  for  we  are  never  quiet  a  moment, 
Sundays  or  working-days;  nay,  I  should  not 
know  which  was  which,  only  that  we  have 
most  pleasure  on  a  Simclay ;  because  it  is  the 
only  day  on  which  people  have  nothing  to  do 
but  <^vert  themselves.  Then  the  great  folks 
are  all  so  kind,  and  so  good  ;  they  have  not  a 
bit  of  pride,  for  they  will  come  and  eat  and 
drink,  and  win  my  money,  just  as  if  I  was 
their  equal ;  and  if  I  have  got  but  a  cold, 
they  are  so  very  unhappy  that  they  send  to 
know  how  I  do  ;  and  though  1  suppose  they 
can't  rest  till  the  footman  has  tola  them,  yet 
they  are  so  polite,  that  if  I  have  been  dymg 
'  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  it  next  time  we 
meet,  and  not  to  know  but  they  have  seen 
me  the  day  before.  Oh  !  they  are  true 
friends ;  and  for  ever  smiling,  and  so  fond  of 
one  another,  that  they  like  to  n>eet  and  enjoy 
one  another's  company  by  hundreds,  and  al- 
ways think  the  more  the  merrier.  I  shall 
never  be  tired  of  such  a  delightful  life, 
•  Your  dutiful  daughter, 

•Betsey  Squeeze.' 

The  style  of  her  letters,  however,  ^tered 
in  a  tew  months.  She  owned  that  though 
things  went  on  gayer  and  grander  than  ever, 
yet  she  hardly  ever  saw  her  husband, except 
ner  house  was  full  of  company  and  cards,  or 
dancing  was  going  on  ;  that  he  was  often  so 
bu^  abroad  he  could  not  con)e  home  all 
night ;  that  he  always  borrowed  the  money 
her  mother  sent  her  when  he  was  going  out 
on  this  nightly  business ;  and  that  the  last 
time  she  had  asked  him  for  money  he  cursed 
and  swore,  and  bid  her  apply  to  the  old  far- 
mer and  his  rib,  who  were  made  of  money. 
'I'his  letter  Mrs.  Bragwell  concealed  from 
her  husband. 

At  length,  on  watt  change  in  public  af- 


fairs, Mr.  Squeeze,  ^ho  had  made  an  over* 
charge  of  some  thousand  pounds  in  one  arti- 
cle, lost  his  contract ;  he  was  found  to  owe  a 
lai*ge  dd)t  to  government,  and  his  accounts 
must  be  made  up  immediately.  This  was 
impossible  ;  he  had  not  only  spent  his  large 
income,  without  making  any  provision  for 
his  family,  bat  had  contracted  heavy  debts 
by  ganung  and  other  vices.  His  creditors 
poured  in  upon  him.  He  wrote  to  Bragwell 
to  borrow  another  sum  ;  but  without  hinting 
at  the  loss  of  his  contract.  These  repeated 
demands  made  Bragwell  so  uneasy,  that  in- 
stead of  sending  him  the  money,  he  resolved 
to  go  himself  secretly  to  London,  and  judge 
by  his  own  eyes  how  things  were  going  on, 
as  his  mind  strangely  misgave  him.  He  got 
to  Mr.  Squeeze's  house  about  eleven  at 
night,  and  knocked  gently,  concluding  that 
they  must  needs  be  gone  to  bed.  But  what 
^as  his  astonishment  to  find  the  hall  was  full 
of  men  ;  he  pushed  throujjh  in  spite  of  them, 
though  to  his  great  surprise  they  insisted  on 
knowing  his  name,  saying  they  must  carry  it 
to  their  lady.  This  affronted  him  :  he  refu- 
sed, saying,  *  It  is  not  because  1  am  ashamed 
of  mv  name,  it  will  pass  for  thousands  in  any 
market  in  the  west  of  England.  Is  this  your 
London  manners,  not  to  let  a  man  of  my  cre- 
dit in  without  knowing  his  name  indeed  !' 
What  wasliis  amazement  to  see  every  room 
as  full  of  caixl-tables  and  of  fine  gentlemen 
and  ladies  as  it  would  hold.  All  was  so 
light,  and  so  gay,  and  so  festive,  and  so^nd, 
that  he  reproached  himself  for  his  suspicions, 
thought  nothing  too  good  for  them,  and  re- 
solved secretly  to  give  Squeeze  another  five 
hundred  pounds  to  help  to  keep  up  so  much 
grandeur  and  happiness.  At  length  seeing^ 
a'footman  he  knew,  he  asked  him  where 
were  his  master  an€  mistress,  for  he  could 
not  pick  them  out  among  the  company ;  or 
rather  his  ideas  were  so  confused  with  the 
splendor  ot  the  scene,  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  there  or  not.  The  man 
said,  that  his  master  had  just  sent  for  his 
lady  up  stairs,  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
not  well  Mr,  Bragwell  said  he  would  go 
up  himself  and  look  for  his  daughter,  as  he 
could  not  speak  so  freely  to  her  before  all 
that  company. 

He  went  up,  knocked  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  its  not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it 
with  some  violence.  He  heard  a  bustling 
noise  within,  and  again  made  a  finiitless  at- 
tempt to  open  the  door.  At  this  the  noise 
mci*eascd,  and  Mr.  Bragwell  was  struck  to 
the  heart  at  the  sound  of  a  pistol  from  within. 
He  now  kicked  so  vidently  against  the  door 
that  it  burst  open,  when  the  first  sight  he  saw 
his  daughter  fidling  to  the  ground  in  a  fit, 
and  Mr.  Squeeze  dyin^  by  a  shot  from  a 
pistol  which  was  dropping  out  of  his  hand. 
Mr.  Bragwell  was  not  the  only  person  whom 
the  sound  of  the  pistol  had  sdarmed.  The 
servants,  the  compafiy,  all  heard  it,  and  all 
ran  up  to  this  scene  of  horror.  Those  who 
had  the  best  of  the  game  took  care  to  bring 
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op  their  tricks  in  their  hdiicis,  having  had 
the  prudence  to  leave  tuo  very  few  who 
could  be  ti-usted,  to  watch  the  stukes,  while 
those  who  had  a  prospect  of  losing  profited 
by  the  confusion,  and  threw  up  their  cards. 
All  was  dismay  and  terror.  Some  ran  for  a 
surgeon,  others  examined  the  dying  man  ; 
some  removed  Mrs.  Squeeze  to  her  bed, 
while  poor  BragwcU  couid  neitlier  see  nor 
hear,  nor  do  any  thing.  Orte  of  the  compa- 
ny took  up  a  letter  which  lay  open  upon  the 
table,  and  was  addressed  to  him  ;  they 
read  it,  hoping  it  plight  explain  the  horrid 
mystery.    It  was  as  t<)llows  : 

*T0  MR.    BRAGWELL. 

'Sir — Fetch  home  your  daughter  ;  I  have 
ruined  her,  myself,  and  the  child  to  Wliich 
she  every  hour  expects  to  be  a  mother.  I 
have  lost  my  coniract.  My  debts  are  im- 
mense. You  refuse  me  money  :  I  must  die 
then  ;  but  I  will  die  like  a  man  of  spirit. 
Thej  wait  to  take  me  to  prison  ;  1  have  two 
executions  in  my  house ;  but  1  have  ten  card- 
tables  in  it,  1  would  die  as  I  have  lived.  I 
invited  all  this  company,  and  have  drunk 
hard  ance  dinner  to  ^et  primed  hr  the 
drcadfiil  deed.  My  wite  rctuses  to  write  to 
you  for  another  thousand,  and  she  must 
take  the  consequences.  Vanity  has  been 
my  rain ;  ^  it  has  caused  all  mj  crimes. 
Whoever  is  resolved  to  live  beyond  his  in- 
.Gorne  is  liable  to  every  sin.  He  c^n  never 
say  to  himself.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  50  and 
no  fcirther.  Vanity  led  me  to  contmit  acts 
of  rapine,  that  1  might  live  in  splendor ; 
vanity  makes  me  commit  self-murder,  be- 
cause I  will  not  live  in  poverty.  The  new 
philosophy  says,  that  death  is  an  eternal 
skrep;  but  the  new  philosophy  lies.  Do 
you  take  heed ;  it  is  too  late  tor  me :  the 
dreadful  gulf  yawns  to  swallow  me ;  1 
plange  into  perdition :  there  is  no  repen- 
tance in  the  grave,  no  hope  in  helh 
Yours,  &c. 
•Dashall  SqUEEZE.' 

The  dead  body  was  removed,  and  Mr. 
Bragwell  remainmg  almost  without  speech 
or  modon,  the  company  began  to  think  of  re- 
tiring, much  out  of  humour  at  having  their 
Wrty  so  disagreeably  broken  up  :  they  com- 
forted themselves,  nowever,  that  it  was  so 
earfy  ^for  it  was  now  scarcely  twelve)  they 
could  hnish  their  evening  at  another  party  or 
two ;  so  completely  do  habits  o{ pleasure,  as 
it  ts  called,  harden  the  heart,  and  steel  it  not 
only  against  virtuous  impressions,  but  against 
natural  feeling!  Now  it  was,  that  those  who 
had  nightly  noted  at  the  expense  of  these 
wretched  people,  were  the  first  to  abuse 
them.  Not  an  offer  of  assistance  was  made 
to  this  poor  forlorn  woman ;  not  a  word  of 
kindness  or  ofjjity;  nothing  but  censui-e  was 
DOW  heard.  •  Why  must  these  upstarts  ape 
pcc^le  of  quality  ?'  though  .'is  long  as  these 
upstarts  could  feast  them,  their  vulgarity 
•id  their  bad  character  had  never  been  pro- 


duced against  them.  '  As  long  as  thou  dose 
well  unto  thyself,  men  shall  speak  good  of 
thee.*  One  guest  who,  unluckily,  had  no 
other  house  to  goto,  coolly  said,  as  he  walk- 
ed off, , « Squeeze  might  as  well  have  put  off 
shooting  himself  till  the  moming.  It  was 
monstrously  provoking  that  he  could  not 
wait  an  hour  or  two.* 

As  every  thing  in  the  house  was  seized, 
Mr.  Bragwell  prevailed  on  his  miserable 
(laughter,  weak  as  she  was,  next  morning  to 
set  out  with  him  to  the  country.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  polite  life  was  snort,  but  he 
had  seen  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time.  They 
had  a  slow  and  sad  journey.  In  about  a 
week.  Mi's.  Squeeze  lay-in  of  a  dead  child ; 
she  herself  languished  a  few  days,  and  then 
died  ;  and  the  afflicted  parents  saw  the  two 
darling  oljjects  of  their  ambition,  for  whose 
sakes  they  had  made  too  much  haste  to  be 
rich,  earned  to  the  land  where  all  things  are 
foi-gotten.  Mi-s.  Bi-agwell's  grief,  like  her 
other  passions,  was  extravagant ;  and  poor 
BragwelPs  sorrow  was  rendered  so  bitter  by 
self-repratch,  that  he  w(mld  quite  have  sunk 
under  it,  had  he  not  thought  of  his  cAd  ex- 
pedient in  distress,  that  ol  sending  for  Mr. 
Worthy  to  comfort  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Worthy's  way,  to  warn  people 
of  those  misfortunes  which  he  saw  their 
faults  must  needs  bring  on  them  ;  but  not  to 
reproach  or  desert  then*  when  the  misfor- 
tunes came.  He  had  never  been  near  Brag- 
well, duiing  the  short  but  flourishing  reigp 
of  the  Squeezes :  for  he  knew  that  prosperi- 
ty made  the  ears  deaf  and  the  heart  hard  to 
counsel ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  friend 
was  in  troul)le,  he  set  out  to  go  to  him.  Brag- 
well burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  teai-s  when  he 
saw  him,  and  when  he  could  speak,  said, 
*  This  trial  is  more  than  I  can  bear.*  Mr. 
Worthy  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
when  he  was  a  little  composed,  said,  *I  will 
tell  you  a  short  story — Thei*e  was  in  ancient 
times  a  famous  man  who  was  a  slave.  His 
master,  who  was  ver\'  good  to  him,  one  day 
gave  him  a  bitter  melon,  and  bade  him  eat 
it :  he  ate  it  up  without  one  word  of  com- 
plaint.— **  How  was  it  possible,"  said  the 
master,  "  for  you  to  eat  so  very  nauseous 
and  disagreeable  a  fruit  ?** — The  slave  re- 
plied, *•  My  good  master,  I  have  receive<l 
so  many  favours  fiTjm  vour  bounty,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  if  I  should  once  in  my  life  cat 
one  bittter  melon  fi*om  your  hands." — ^This 
generous  answer  so  struck  the  master,  that 
the  history  says  he  gave  him  his  liberty. 
With  such  submissive  sentiments,  my  friend, 
should  man  receive  his  portion  of  sufferings 
fmm  God,  from  whom  ne  receives  so  many 
blessings.  You  in  particular  have  received 
**  much  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  shall  you 
not  receive  evil  also  ?" ' 

•()!  Mr.  Worthy!'  said  Bragwell,  this 
blow  is  too  heavy  for  me,  I  cannot  survive 
this  shock  :  I  do  not  desire  it,  1  only  wish  to 
die.' — « We  are  very  apt  to  talk  most  of  dy- 
when  we  are  least  fit  for  it,'  said  Wor- 
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tliy.  •  ITiis  is  not  the  language  of  that  sub- 
ini!%sion  which  makes  us  prepare  for  deatTi ; 
but  of  that  despair  which  makes  us  out  of 
humour  with  iifc.  O  !  Mr.  Bragwell !  you 
are  indeed  disappointed  of  the  grand  ends 
VFhich  made  lite  ao  defiphtful  to  you  ;  but 
tin  your  heart  is  humbled,  til  you  are 
brought  to  a  serious  conviction  of  sin,  till  vou 
are  brought  to  see  what  is  the  true  end  of 
life,  you  can  hj^ve  no  hope  in  death.  You 
think  you  have  no  business  on  earth,  because 
those  for  whose  sake  you  too  ea5[erly  heap- 
ed up  riches  are  no  moT^t  But  18  there  not 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  some  afRicted 
being  whom  you  may  yet  relieve,  some  mo- 
dest merit  which  you  may  bring  forward, 
some  helpless  creature  you  mi^v  stive  by 
your  advice,  some  perishing  Christian  you 
may  sustain  by  your  wealth?  When  you 
have  no  sins  of  your  own  to  repent  of,  no 
merries  of  God  to  be  thankful  for,  no  mibe- 
ries  of  others  to  relieve,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  I  con^nt  you  should  sink  down  in  de- 
spair, and  call  on  death  to  relieve  you.* 

Mr.  Worthy  attended  his  afflicted  friend 
to  the  funeral  of  his  unhappy  daughter  and 
her  babe.  The  solemn  service;  the  commit- 
ting his  late  gay  and  beautiful  daughter  to 
darkness,  to  worms,  and  to  corruption  ; — 
the  sight  of  the  dead  infant,  for  whose  sake 
he  had  resumed  all  his  schemes  of  vanity 
and  covetousness,  when  he  thought  he  hac\ 
got  the  better  of  them ; — the  melancholy 
conviction  that  all  human  prosperity  ends  in 
anhee  to  ashea,  and  dust  to  duat^  had  brought 
down  Mr.  Bragwell's  self-sufficient  and 
haughty  soul  into  something  of  that  humble 
frame  in  which  Mr,  Worthy  had  wished  to 
see  it.  As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  he 
was  banning  to  seize  the  favourable  mo- 
ment for  fixmg  these  serious  hnpressions, 
when  the)r  wei*e  unseasonably  interrupted 
by  the  parish'officer,  who  came  to  ask  Mr. 
Bragwell  what  he  was  to  do  with  a  poor  dy- 
ing woman  who  was  travelling  the  country 
with  her  child,  and  was  taken  in  a  fit  under 
the  church-yard  wall  ?  *  At  first  they 
thought  she  was  dead,'  said  the  man,  '  but 
finding  she  still  breathed,  they  have  carried 
her  into  the  workhouse  till  she  could  give 
some  account  of  herself.* 

Mr.  Bra^ell  was  impatient  at  the  inter- 
ruption, which  was  indeed  unseasonable, and 
told  the  man  that  he  was  at  that  time  too 
much  overcome  by  sorrow  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness, but  he  would  give  him  an  answer  to- 
morrow. 'But,  my  friend,'  said  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, *  the  poor  wonmn  may  die  to-night ; 
your  mind  is  mdeed  not  in  a  frame  for  world- 
y  business ;  but  there  is  no  sorrow  too  great 
to  forbid  our  attending  the  calls  of  duty.  An 
act  of  Christian  charity  will  not  disturb,  but 
improve  the  seriousness  of  your  spirit ;  and 
though  you  cannot  dry  your  own  tears,  God 
may  m  great  mercy  permit  you  to  dry  those 
of  another.  This  may  be  one  of  those  oc- 
casions for  which  I  told  yxHi  life  was  worth 
keeping.     Do  let  as  see  this  woman.'*- 


r> 


I  Bragwell  was  not  in  a  state  either  to  consent 
or  refuse,  arid  his  friend  drew  him  to  the 
workhouse,  about  the  door  of  which  stood  a 
crowd  of  people.  'She  is  not  dead,'  said 
one,  •  she  moves  her  head.* — *  But  she  wants 
air,'  said  all  of  them,  while  they  all,  accoi-d- 
ing  to  custom,  pushed  so  close  upon  her  that 
it  was  impossible  she  could  get  any.  A  fine 
boy  of  two  or  three  years  old  stood  by  her, 
crying,  « Mammy  is  dead,  mammy  is  star- 
ved. '  Mr.  Worthy  made  up  to  the  poor  wo- 
man, holding  his  friend  by  the  arm  :  in  or- 
der to  give  her  ^ir  he  untied  a  laree  black 
bonnet  which  hid  her  face,  when  Mr.  Brag- 
well, AX  that  moment  casting  his  eyes  on  her, 
saw  in  this  poor  stranger  the  face  of  his  own 
runaway  daughter,  Mrs.  Incle.  He  groan- 
ed, but  could  not  speak ;  and  as  he  was 
turning  away  to  conceal  his  anguish,  the 
little  boy  fondly  caught  hold  of  his  hand, 
lisping  out, — *  O  stay  and  give  mammy  some 
bread  !*  His  heart  yearned  towaros  d»e 
child;  he  grasped  his  little  hand  in  his,  while 
he  sorrowfully  said  to  Mr.  Worthy,  *  It  is 
too  much,  send  away  the  people.  It  is  my 
dear  naughty  child  ;  •  my  fiuniahment  » 
grratn-  than  1  can  bear,'*  Mr.  Worthy 
desii'ed  the  people  to  go  and  leave  the  stran- 
ger to  them  ;  but  by  this  time  she  was  no 
stranger  to  any  of  them.  Pale  and  meagre 
as  was  her  face,  and  poor  and  shabby  as  was 
her  dress, the  proud  and  flaunting  Miss  Polly 
Bragwell  was  easily  known  by  every  onC  • 
present  They  went  away,  but  with  the 
mean  revenge  of  little  minds,  they  paid 
themselves  by  abuse,  for  all  the  airs  and  in- 
s'^lence  they  had  once  endured  from  her,— 
*  Pride  must  have  a  fall,'  ssud  one.  •!  re- 
member when  she  was  too  good  to  speak  to 
a  poor  body,*  said  another.  'Where  are 
her  flounces  and  furbelows  now  .>  It  is  come 
home  to  her  at  last :  her  child  looks  as  if  he 
w(^ld  be  glad  of  the  worst  bit  she  formerly 
denied  us.' 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bragwell  had  sunk 
into  an  old  wicker  chair  which  stood  behind, 
and  groaned  out,  *  Lord,  forgive  my  hard 
heart !  Lord,  subdue  my  pi-oud  heart,  cre- 
atc  a  dean  hearty  O  Cod!  and  renew  a 
rii(ht  sfiirit  within  me,'  This  was  perhaps 
tlie  fii-st  words  of  genuine  prayer  he  had 
ever  offered  up  in  his  whole  life.  ^  Worthy 
overheard  it,  and  in  his  heart  rejoiced  ;  but 
this  was  not  a  time  for  talking.buc  doing.  He 
asked  Bragwell  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  unfortunate  woman,  who  now  seemed 
to  recover  fast,  but  she  did  not  see  them,  for 
thev  were  behind.  She  embraced  her  boy, 
and'  faintly  said,  •  My  child,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  /  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and 
say  unto  him,  father,  I  have  sinned  a^inat 
heaven  and  before  thee, '  This  was  a  j  >yful 
sound  to  Mr.  W'ortli y,  who  was  inclined  to 
hope  that  her  heait»  might,  be  as  much 
changed  for  the  better  as  her  circumstances 
were  altered  for  the  worse ;  and  he  valued 
the  goods  of  fortune  so  little,  and  c/>ntritioo 
of  soul  so  much,  that  he^began  to  think  tbe 
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cbancne  on  the  whole  might  be  a  happy  one. 
The  boy  then  spning  from  his  mother,  and 
ran  to  Braewell,  saying,  'Do  be  good  tc. 
TDammy.'  Mrs.  Incle  Yooknig  round,  now 
perceived  her  father ;  she  fell  at  his  feet, 
nying)  •(>  forgive  your  guilty  Child,  and 
save  your  innocent  one  fi-om  starving  !'— 
Bragwell  sunk  down  by  her,  and  prayed 
God  to  forgive  both  her  and  himself  in  terms 
c^  genuine  scyrrow.  To  hear  words  of  real 
pcmtence  and  heart-felt  prayer  from  this 
once  high-minded  father  and  vain  daughter, 
was  music  to  Worthy's  ears,  who  thought 
thfe  moment  of  outward  misery  was  the  only 
joyful  one  he  had  ever  spent  in  the  Bragwell 
fiiinily. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  interfere,  but  to 
kt  the  father's  own  feelings  work  out  the 
way  into  which  he  was  to  act 

Bragwell  said  nothing,  but  slowly  led  to 
Ws  own  house,  holding  the  little  boy  by  the 
hazKl,  and  pointing  to  Worthy  to  assist  the 
feeble  steps  nf  his  daughter,  who  once  more 
entered  her  father's  doors  ;  but  the  dread  of 
seeing  her  mother  quite  overpowered  her. — 
Mns.  Bragwell's  heart  was  not  changed,  but 
aorrpw  had  weakened  her  powers  of  resist- 
ance; and  she  rather  suffered  her  daughter 
to  come  in,  than  gave  her  a  kind  reception. 
She  was  more  astonished  than  pleased ;  and 
even  in  this  trying  moment,  was  more  dis- 
gusted with  the  little  boy's  mean  clothes, 
^man  delighted  wiih  his  rosy  face.  As  soon 
as  she  was  a  little  recovered,  Mr.  Bragwell 
desired  his  daughter  to  tell  him  how  she 
happened  to  be  at  that  place  just  at  that 
time. 

In  a  weak  vwce  she  began ;  *  My  tale,  sir, 
is  short,  but  mournful.' — Now,  lamverj 
sorry  that  my  readers  must  wait  for  this 
shoit,  bu^  mournful  tale,  a  little  longer. 


PART  VII. 

MRS,  ingle's  STORT. 

•I  LEFT  your  house  dear  father,*  said 
Mrsw  Incle,  'with  a  heart  full  of  vain  tri- 
umph. I  had  nodoubt  but  my  husband  w^ 
8  great  man,  who  had  put  on  that  disguise 
to  obtain  my  hand.  Judge  then  what  I  felt 
to  find  that  he  was  a  needy  impostor,  who 
wanted  my  money,  but  did  not  care  for  me. 
This  discovery,  though  it  mortified,  did  not 
humble  me.  I  had  neither  affection  to  bear 
with  the  man  who  had  deceived  me,  nor 
Tetigion  to  improve  by  the  disappointment. 
I  have  found  that  change  of  circumstances 
does  not  change  the  heart,  till  God  is  pleased 
to  do  it.  My  misfortune  only  taught  me  to 
rebel  more  against  him.  I  thought  God 
tmjust ;  I  accused  my  father,  I  was  envious 
of  my  sister,  I  hated  my  husband ;  but  never 
once  did  I  blame  myself. 

•  My  husb;md  picked  up  a  wretched  sub- 
sistence by  joining  himself  to  any  low  scheme 
«C  idle  pleasure  that  was  going  on.     He 


would  follow,  a  mountebank,  carry  a  dice- 
box,  or  fiddle  at  a  fair.  He  was  always 
taunting  me  for  that  gentiFity  on  which  I  so 
much  valued  mjself. — ^  If  1  had  mamed  a 
poor  working  girl,'  said  he,  •  she  could  now 
have  got  her  bread ;  but  a  fine  lady  without 
money  is  a  disgrace  to  herself,  a  burthen  to 
her  husband,  and  a  plague  to  society.'  Eve- 
ry trial  which  affection  might  have  made 
lighter,  we  doubled  by  animosity:  at  length 
my  husband  was  detected  in  using  false  dice; 
he  fought  with  his  accuser,  both  were  seized 
by  a  press-gang,  and  sent  to  sea.  I  was  now 
left  to  the  wide  world  ;  and  misei'able  as  I 
had  thought  myself  before,  I  soon  found 
there  were  higher  degrees  of  misery.  1  was 
near  my  time,  without  bread  for  myself,  or 
hope  for  my  child.  1  set  out  on  foot  in 
search  of  the  village  where  I  had  heard  my 
husband  say  his  fnends  lived.  It  was  a  se- 
vere trial  to  my  proud  heart  to  stoop  to  those 
low  people ;  but  hunger  is  not  delicate,  and 
I  was  ;iear  perishing.  My  husband's  pa- 
rents received  me  kindly,  say  ing,that  though 
they  had  nothing  but  what  they  earned  by 
their  labour,  yet  1  was  welcome  to  share 
their  hard  fare ;  for  they  tinisted  that  God 
who  sent  mouths  would  send  meat  also.— 
They  gave  me  a  small  room  in  their  cottage, 
and  furnished  me  with  many  necessaries, 
which  they  denied  themselves.' 

*0!  my  child!'  interrupted  Bragwell, 
'  every  word  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  These 
poor  people  gladly  gave  thee  of  their  little, 
while  thy  rich  parents  Uft  thee  to  starve/ 

*  How  shall  I  own,'  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
*  that  all  this  goodness  could  not  soften  my 
heart  j  for  God  had  not  yet  touched  it.  1 
received  all  their  kindness  as  a  favour  done 
to  them  ;  and  thought  them  sufficiently  re- 
warded for  their  attentions  by  the  rank  and 
merit  of  their  daughter-in-law.  When  my 
father  brought  me  home  any  little  dainty 
which  he  could  pick  up,  and  my  mother 
kindly  dressed  it  lor  me,  I  would  not  conde- 
scend to  eat  it  with  them,  but  devoured  it 
sullenly  in  my  little  garret  alone ;  suffering 
them  to  fetch  and  carry  every  thing  I  want- 
ed. As  my  haughty  behaviour  was  not  like- 
ly to  gain  their  affection,  it  was  plain  they 
did  not  love  me  :  and  as  I  had  no  notion  that 
there  were  any  motives  to  good  actions  but 
fondness,  or  self-interest,  I  was  puzzled  to 
know  what  could  make  them  so  kind  tome; 
for  of  the  powerful  and  constraining  law  of 
Christian  charity  1  was  quite  ignorant.  l*o 
cheat  the  weary  hours,  1  looked  about  for 
some  books,  and  found,  among  a  few  others 
of  the  same  cast,  *  Doddridge's  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  boul,'  But  all 
tliose  sort  of  books  were  addressed  to  sin- 
Iters  ;  now  as  I  knew  I  was  not  a  sinner,  I 
threw  them  away  in  disgust.  Indeed  they 
w^ei-e  ill  suited  to  a  taste  formed  by  plays 
and  novels,  to  which  reading  I  chiefly  trace 
my  ruin ;  tor,  vain  as  I  was,  I  should  never 
have  been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  as  to  run 
away,  had  not  my  heart  been  tainted  and 
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my  imagination  inflamed  by  those  perni- 
cious books. 

•  At  length  my  little  George  was  born. 
This  added  to  the  burthen  I  had  brought  on 
this  poor  family,  but  it  did  not  diniini^li  their 
kindness  ;  and  we  continued  to  shnre  their 
scanty  fare  without  any  upbraiding  on  their 
pait,  or  any  gratitude  on  mine.     Even  this 
poor  baby  did  not  soften  my  heart ;  I  wept 
over  him,  indeed,  day  and  night,  but  they 
were  teal's  of  despair ;  I  was  always  idle, 
and  wasted  those  hours  in  sinful  murmui-s 
at  his  fate,  which  I  should  have  employed  in 
trying  to  maintain  him.     Hardship,  grief, 
and  inipatience,  at  length  brought  on  a  fe- 
ver.   Death  seemed  now  at  hand,  and  I  felt 
a  eloomy  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  being 
rid  of  my  miseries,  to  which  I  fear  was  add- 
ed a  sullen  joy,  to  think  that  you,  sir,  and 
my  mother,  would  be  plagued  to  hear  of  m^ 
death  when  it  would  be  too  late ;  and  in  this 
your  grief  I  anticipated  a  gloomy  sort  of  re- 
venge.   But  it  pleased  my  merahil  (iod  not 
to  let  me  thus  perish  in  my  sins.     My  poor 
mother-in-law  sent  for  a  gooj  clergyman, 
who  pointed  out  to  me  the  danger  ot  dying 
in  that  hard  and  unconverted  state  so  forci- 
bly, thatl  shuddered  to  find  on  what  a  dread- 
ful precipice  I  stood.     He  prayed  with  me, 
and  for  me  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  God, 
who  is  sometimes  pleased  to  magnify  his  own 
glory  in  awakeniug  those  who  ai'e  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  was  pleased  of  his  free 
grace,  to  open  my  blind  eyes,  and  soften  my 
stony  heait.     I  saw  myself  a  sinner,  and 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  wrath  of 
Goo,  in  comparison  of  which  the  poverty 
and  dis^^race  1  now  suffered  appeared  as  no- 
thing.    To  a  soul  convinced  oi  sin,  the  news 
of  a  Redeemer  was  a  ioyful  sound.    Instead 
of  reproaching  Providence,  or  blaming  my 
parents,  or  abusing  my  husband,  I  now  learnt 
to  condemn  myself,  to  adore  that  God  who 
had  not  cut  me  off  in  my  ignorance,  to  pray 
for  pardon  for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the 
time  to  come.    1  now  desired  to  submit  to 
penury  and  hunger,  so  that  1  might  but  live 
m  the  fear  of  God  in  this  world,  and  enjoy 
his  favour  in  the  next,   I  now  learnt  to  com- 
pare my  present  light  sufferings,  the  conse- 
quence of  my  own  sin,  with  those  bitter  suf- 
ferings of  my  Saviour,  which  he  endured  for 
my  sake,  and  1  was  ashan>ed  of  murRiuring. 
But  self-ignorance,  conceit,  and  vanity  were 
so  rooted  in  me,  that  my  progress  was  very 
gradual,  and  I  had  the  sorrow  to  feel  how 
much  the  power  of  long  bad  habits  keeps 
down  the  .growth  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
even  after  the  principle  itself  has  begun  to 
take  root.     1    was  so  ignorant  of  divine 
things,  tliat  I  hardly  knew  words  to  fmme  a 
prayer;  but  when  I  got  acquainted  with  the 
Psalms,  I  there  learnt  how  to  pour  out  the 
fulness  of  my  heart,  while  in  the  Gospel  I 
rejokied  to  see  what  great  things  God  had 
done  for  my  soul. 
*  I  now  took  down  once  more  from  the 


oh  !  with  what  new  eyes  did  I  read  it  !  I 
now  saw  clearly,  that  not  only  the  thief  and 
the  drunkard,  the  murderer  and  the  adul- 
terer are  sinners,  for  that  I  knew  before  ; 
but  I  found  that  the  unbeliever,^  the  selfibh, 
the  proud,  the  worldly-minded,  all,  in  short, 
who  live  without  God  in  the  world,  are  sin- 
ners. I  did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I 
met  with  to  my  husband,  or  my  father  ;  or 
other  people,  as  I  used  to  do ;  but  brc)ught 
them  nome  to  myself.  In  this  book  I  traced, 
wi£h  strong  emotions  and  close  self-applica- 
tion, the  sinner  through  all  his  course  ;  his 
first  awakening,  his  convictions,  repentance, 
joys,  sorrows,  backsliding,  and  i-ecovery^ 
despondency,  and  delight,  to  a  triumphant 
death-bed  ;  and  God  was  pleased  to  make  it 
a  chief  instrument  in  brinjjing  me  to  himsel£ 
•Hei'e  it  is,*  continued  Mrs,  I ncle,  untying 
her  little  bundle,  and  taking  out  a  book  ; 
•accept  it,'  my  dear  father,  and  I  will  pr^y 
that  God  may  bless  it  to  you,  as  He  hais 
done  to  me. 

*  When  I  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed 
my  time  with  these  good  old  people,  and  soon 
won  their  affection.     I  was  surprised  to  find 
they  had  very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had 
thought  poor  people  could  have  ;  but,  in- 
deed, worldly  persons  do  not  know  liow 
inuch  i*eligion,  while  it  mends  the  heart,  en- 
lightens the  understanding  also.     I  now  re- 
gretted the  evenings  I  had  wasted  in  my  so- 
litary garret,  when  I  might  have  passed^ 
them  in  reading  the  Bible  with  these  good 
folks.   This  was  their  refreshing  cordial  af- 
ter a  weary  day,  which  sweetened  the  pains 
of  want  and  age.     I  one  day  expressed  my 
suiprise  that  my  unfortunate  husband,  the 
son  of  such  pious  parents,  should  have  turned 
out  so  ill :  the  poor  old  nran  said  with  tears, 
*  I  fear  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  . 
Eli ;  our  love  was  of  the  wrong  sort    Alas! 
like  him,  we  honoured  our  son  more  than 
God,  and  Ciod  has  smitten  u^  for  it.     We 
showed  him,  by  our  example,  what  was 
right ;  but  through  a  false  indulgence,  we 
did  not  correct  him  for  what  was  wroog. 
We  were  blind  to  his  faults.    He  was  a 
handsome  boy,  with  sprightly  parts:  we  took 
too  much  delight  in  these  outward  things. 
He  soon  got  above  our  management,  and 
became  vain,  idle,  and  extravajgant ;  and 
when  we  sought  to  restrain  him,  it  was  then 
too  late.      We  humbled  ourselves  before 
God  ;  but  he  was  pleased  to  make  our  sio 
become   its   own   pupishnient      Timothy 
grew  worse  and  woi*se,  till  he  was  forced  to 
abscond  for  a  misdemeanor;  after  which 
we  never  saw  Tiim,  but  have  often  heard  of 
him  changing  from  one  idle  way  of  life  to 
another ;  unaiable  as  water,  he  nas  been  a 
footman,  a  soldier,  a  shopnuw,  a  gambler^ 
and  a  strolling  actor.    With  deep  sorrow 
we  trace  back  his  vices  to  our  ungovemed 
fondness ;   that  lively  and   sharp  wit,  by 
which  he  has  been  able  to  carry  on  such  a 
varietjr  of  wild  schemes,  might,  if  we  had 


shell'  *  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress ;'  and  1  used  him  to  bear  reproof  in  fiis  jouth,  have 
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eaabM  him  to  have  done  great  service  for 
God  and  his  country.  But  our  flattery  made 
htm  wise  in  his  own  conceit ;  and  mere  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  We  in- 
dulged our  own  vanity,  and  have  destroyed 
his  soul.' 

Here  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  Mrs,  Incle, 
sajriog,  that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented 
that  thechildren  of  pious  parents  often  tut^i- 
ed  out  so  ill,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
there  roust  be  frequently  something  ci  this 
sort  of  error  in  the  bringing  them  up  :  he 
knew,  indeed,  some  instances  to  the  contra- 
ry, in  which  the  best  means  had  failed  ;  but 
he  believed,  that  from  Eli  the  priest,  to  Incle 
ttx  labourer,  much  more  than  half  the  fai- 
lures of  this  sort  might  be  traced  to  some 
mistake,  or  vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or  sin- 
ful indulgence  in  the  parents. 

*  I  now  looked  about,*  continued  Mrs.  In- 
cle, •  in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist 
my  poor  mother ;  regretting  more  heartily 
than  she  did,  that  I  knew  no  one  thing  that 
was  of  any  use.  1  was  so  desirous  of  hum- 
bfing  myself  before  God  and  her,  that  I  offer- 
ed even  to  try  to  wasli.' — *  You  wash  !'  ex- 
claimed Bragwell,  starting  up  with  great 
emotioD,  *  Heaven  forbid,  that  with  such  a 
fortune  and  eduaition,  miss  Bi:agwell  should 
be  seen  at  a  washing-tub.  *  This  vain  father, 
who  could  bear  to  hear  of  her  distresses  and 
her  bins,  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  her  wash- 

.ing.  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  him,  saying,  *  As 
to  her  fortune,  you  know  you  refused  to 
give  her  any ;  and  as  to  her  education,  you 
see  it  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do  any 
thing  better.  I  am  scrry  you  do  not  see,  in 
this  instance,  the  beauty  of  Christian  hu- 
mility. For  my  own  part,  I  set  a  gi'eater 
value  on  such  an  active  proof  of  it,  than  on 
a  whole  volume  of  pnifessions.' — Mr.  Brag- 
well  did  not  quite  undetstand  this,  and  Mrs. 
Inclc  went  on.  •  What  to  do  to  get  a  penny 
1  knew  not.  Making  of  filagree,  or  fringe, 
or  card-purses,  or  cutting  out  paper,  or 
dancingand  singing  was  of  no  use  m  our  vil- 
tee.  The  shopkeeper,  indeed,  would  have 
taken  me,  if  I  had  known  any  thing  of  ac- 
counts ;  and  the  clergyman  could  have  got 
me  a  nursery-m^&'s  place,  if  I  could  have 
done  good  plain- work.  I  made  some  awk- 
ward attempts  to  learn  to  spin  and  knit, 
when  my  mother's  wheel  or  knitting  lay  by, 
but  I  spoilt  both*  through  my  ignorance.  At 
last  I  luckily  thought  upon  the  fine  netting  I 
used  to  make  for  my  trimming,  and  it 
i^Tuck  me  that  I  might  turn  this  to  some 
little  account.  I  procured  some  twine,  and 
worked  early  and  late  to  make  nets  for  fish- 
ermen, and  cabbage-nets.  I  was  so  pleased 
thu  I  had  at  last  found  an  opportunity  to 
show  my  good  will  by  this  mean  work,  that 
I  regretted  my  little  George  was  not  big 
enough  to  contnbutc  his  share  to  our  sup- 
port, by  travelling  about  to  sell  my  nets.' 

•  Cabbage-nets  !*  exclaimed  Bragwell ; 
•there  is  no  bearing  this.— Cabbage-nets  ! 
My  grandson  hawk  cabbi^e-nets !    How  i 
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could  you  think  of  such  a  scandalous  tlitiig?' 
•Sir,' said  Mrs.  Indc  mildly,  •!  am  now 
convinced  that  nothing  is  scandalous  which 
is  not  wicked.  .  Besides,  we  were  in  want ; 
and  necessity,  as  well  as  piety,  would  have 
reconciled  me  to  this  mean  trade.'  Mr. 
Bragwell  groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

•  In  the  mean  time  my  little  George  grew 
a  fine  boy ;  and  I  adored  the  goodness  oi 
God,  who  in  the  sweetness  of  maternal  love, 
had  given  me  a  reward  for  many  sui^rings. 
Instead  of  indulging  a  gloomy  distrust  about 
the  fate  of  this  child,  1  now  resigned  him  to 
the  will  of  God.  Instead  of  lamenting  be- 
cause he  was  not  likely  to  be  rich,  I  was  re- 
solved to  bring  him  up  with  such  notions  at 
might  make  him  contented  to  be  po6r.  I 
thought  if  I  could*  subdue  all  vanity  and  self- 
ishness in  him,  I  should  make  him  a  happier 
man  Ihan  if  I  had  thousands  to  bestow  oq 
him  j  and  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  rewar- 
ded mr  every  painful  act  of  self-denial,  bv 
the  future  virtue  and  happiness  of  my  child« 
Can  you  believe  it,  my  dear  father,  my  da3rt 
now  passed  not  unhappily ;  I  worked  hard 
all  day,  and  that  alone^  is  a  source  of  happi- 
ness beyond  what  the  idle  can  guess.  After 
my  child  was  aleep  at  night,  I  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible  to  my  parents,  whose  eyes 
now  began  to  fJEul  them.  We  then  thanked 
God  over  our  frugal  supper  of  potatoes,  and 
talked  over  the  holy  men  of  old,  the  saints, 
and  the  martyrs,  who  would  have  thought 
our  homely  fare  a  luxury.  We  compared 
our  peace,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  with 
their  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  and  tor- 
tures ;  and  should  have  been  ashamed  of  a 
murmur.  We  then  joined  in  prayer,  in 
which  my  absent  parents  and  my  husband 
were  never  forgotten,  and  went  to  rest  in 
charity  with  the  whole  woiid,  and  at  peace 
in  our  own  souls.' 

•Oh  !  my  forgiving  child  !'  interrupted 
Mr.  Bragwell,  sobbing ;  •  and  didst  thou  re- 
ally pray  for  thy  unnatural  father  f  and  didst, 
thou  lay  thee  down  in  rest  and  peace  }  Then,* 
let  me  tell  thee,  thou  wast  better  off  than 
thy  mother  and  I  were.— But  no  more  of 
this ;  go  on.' 

•  Whether  my  father-in-law  had  worked 
beyond  his  strength,  in  order  to  support  roe 
and  my  child,  I  know  not,  but  he  was  ta- 
ken dangerously  ill.  While  he  lay  in  this 
state,  he  received  an  account  that  roy  hus- 
band was  dead  in  the  West-Indies  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  which  has  carried  off  such  num- 
bers of  opr  countrymen :  we  all  wept  to- 
gether, and  prayed  that  his  awfiil  death 
mi^ht  quicken  us  in  preparing  for  our  own. 
This  shock,  joined  to  the  fatigue  of  nursing 
her  sick  husband,  soon  brought  my  poor 
mother  to  death's  door.  I  nursed  them  both, 
and  felt  a  satisfaction  in  giving  them  all  I 
had  to  bestow,  my  attendance,  my  tears, 
and  my  prayers.  I,  who  was  once  so  nice 
and  so  proud,  so  disd^ful  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  so  impatient  under  the  smallest 
tticonvenience,  was  now  enabled  to  glorify 
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Ged  by  my  activity  and  by  my  submisidan. 
Though  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  were  en- 
larged, I  cast  my  Imithen  On  Him  who  cares 
for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.  After  ha- 
ving watched  by  these  poor  people  the 
whole  night,  I  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  my 
dry  crust  and  coars6  dfeh  of  tea,  without  a 
murmur:  my  greatest  grief  was,  lest  I 
should  bring  away  the  infection  to  my  dear 
boy  ;  for  the  fever  was  now  become  putrid. 
I  prayed  to  know  what  it  was  my  duty  to  do 
between  my  dying  parents  and  my  helpless 
child.  To  take  care  of  the  ack  and  aged, 
deemed  to  be  my  first  duty  ;  so  I  offered  up 
my  child  to  Him  who  is  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  he  in  mercy  spared  him  to 
me.  * 

•The  cheerful  piety  with  which  these 
good  people  breathed  their  last,  proved  to 
me,  tnat  the  temper  of  mmd  with  which  the 
pious  poor  commonly  meet  death,  is  the 
grand  compensation  made  them  by  Provi- 
dence for  all  the  hardships  of  their  inferior 
condition.  If  they  have  had  few  joys  and 
comforts  in  life  already,  and  have  still  fewer 
hopes>  in  store,  is  not  all  ^lly  made  up  to 
them  by  their  being  enabled  to  leave  this 
world  with  stronger,  desires  of  heaven,  and 
without  those  bittet'  reerets  after  the  good 
things  at  this  life,  which  add  to  the  dying 
tortures  of  the  worldly  rich  ?  To  the  for- 
lorn and  destitute,  death  'is  not  so  terrible  as 
it  is  to  him  "who  site  at  ease  in  hiafioasesaions, 
and  who  fears  that  this  night  his  soul  shall 
be  required  of  him.' 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  this  remark  more  deep- 
ly than  his  daughter  meant  he  should.  He 
wept,  and  bade  her  proceed. 

•  I  followed  my  departed  parents  to  the 
same  crave,  and  wept  over  them,  but  not  as 
one  who  had  no  hope.  They  had  neither 
houses  nor  lands  to  leave  me,  but  they  left 
me  their  Bible,  their  blessing,  and  their  ex- 
ample, of  which  I  humbly  trust  I  shall  feel 
^  the  benefits  when  all  the  nches  of  this  world 
*  shcill  have  an  end.  Their  few  eflfects,  con- 
sisting of  some  poor  household  goods,  and 
some  working-tools,  hardly  sufficed  to  pay 
their  funeral  expenses.  ,1  was  soon  attack- 
ed with  the  same  fever,  and  saw  myself,  as 
I  thought,  dying  the  second  time ;  my  dan- 
ger was  the  same,  but  my  views  were  chan- 
ged. I  now  saw  eternity  in  a  more  awfiil 
ught  tliaii  I  had  done  before,  when  I  wick- 
edly thought  death  might  be  gloomily  called 
upon  as  a  refiige  from  every  common  trou- 
ble. Though  i  had  still  reason  to  be  hum- 
ble on  account  of  my  sin,  yet,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  1  saw  death  stripped  of  his  sting 
and  robbed  of  his  terrors,  tnroui^h  him  who 
loruedme,  and  ffave  hitnaelffor  me  ;  and  m 
tlie  extremity  of  pain,  my  aoul  rejoiced  in 
God  my  Saviour,  , 

*  I  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly 
supi)orted  by  the  kind  clergyman's  charity. 
When  I  felt  myself  nourished  and  cheered 
by  a  little  tea  or  broth,  which  he  daily  sent 
me  from  his  own  slender  provision,  my  heart 


smote  me,  to  think  how  1  had  daily  sutdow* 
at  home  to  a  plentiful  dinner,  without  any 
sense  of  thankfulness  for  my  own  abun- 
dance, or  without  inquiring  whether  my 
poor  sick  neighl^rs  were  starving  :  and  I 
horrowfiilly  remembered,  that  wnat  mv" 
poor  sister  and  I  used  to  waste  through 
daintiness,  would  now  have  comfortably  red 
myself  and  child.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
motlier,  a  labouring  man  who  has  bccii 
brought  low  by  a  fever,  might  often  be  re- 
stored to  his  work  some  weeks  sooner,  if  nii 
his  recovery  he  was  nourished  and  strength-  . 
ened  by  a  good  bit  from  a  farmer's  table. 
Less  than  is  often  thrown  to  a  favourite 
spaniel  would  suffice  ;  so  that  the  expense 
would  be  idmost  nothine  to  the  giver,  while 
to  the  receiver  it  would  bring  nealtli,  an.l 
strenph,  and  comfort,  and  recruited  life. 
And  It  i^  with  regret  1  must  observe,  that 
young  women  in  our  station  are  less  atten- 
tive to  the  comfoils  of  the.  poor,  less  active 
in  visiting  the  cottages  of  the  sick,  less  desi- 
rous of  instructing  the  young,  and  working 
for  the  aj^ed,  than  many  ladies  of  higher 
rank,  Tlie  multitude  of  opportunities  of 
this  sort  which  we  neglect,  among  the  iam'i- 
lies  of  our  father's  distressed  tenants  and 
workmen,  will  I  fear,  one  day  appear 
against  us. 

*Sy  the  time  I  was  tolerably  recovered,  I 
was  foix^ed  to  leave  the  house.  I  had  no  hu- 
man prefect  of  subsistence.  I  humbly 
asked  of  God  to  direct  my  steps,  and  to  give 
me  entire  obedience  to  his  will.  I  then  cast 
my  eye  mournfully  on  my  child;  and  though 
prayer  had  relieved  my  heart  of  a  load  which 
without  it  would  have  been  intolerable,  my 
tears  flowed  fast,  while  I  cried  out  in  the  bit- 
terness of  my  soul,  Hov>  many  hired  ter- 
vanta  of  my  father  have  bread  enough,  and 
to  aparey  and  I  periah  with  hunger.  This 
text  appeared  a  kind  of  answer  to  my  pray- 
er, and  gave  me  courage  to  make  one  moi  c 
attempt  to  soften  you  in  my  favour.  1  re- 
sol  vetf  to  set  out  directly  to  find  you,  to  con- 
fess my  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  si^ty 
pittance,  with  which  I  and  my  child  might 
be  meanly  supported  in  some  distant  couii- 
tiy,  where  we  should  not,  bv  our  presence, 
disgrace  our  more^happy  relations.  We  st- 1 
out  and  travelled  as  last  as  my  weak  health 
and  poor  George's  little  feet  and  fagged 
shoes  would  permit  I  brdight  a  little  bun- 
dle of  such  work  and  necessaries  as  I  had 
left,  by  selling  which  we  subsisted  on  the 
road' — *-I  hope,'  interrupted  Braj^wt-ll, 
*  there  were  no  cabbage-nets  in  it  V — *  At 
least,'  said  her  mother,  *  1  hope  you  did  net 
sell  them  near  home  V — *  No  ;  i  had  n».ne 
left,  said  Mrs.  Incle,  *  or  I  should  have  d<  ne 
it.-  I  got  many  a  lift  in  a  wagon  for  my 
child  and  my  bundle,  which  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  me,  as  I  should  haye  had  both  to  cai-ry. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  saying,  I  wishdrivei-s 
would  not  be.  too  hard  in  their  demands,  if 
they  help  a  poor  sick  traveller  on  a  mile  or 
two,  it  proves  a  great  relief  to  weary  bodwa 
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and  naked  feet;  and  such  IHUe  cheap  chari^ 
ties  may  be  considered  as  the  cufi  of  cold 
water,  whichy  if  given  on  right  grounds, 
Bha/i  not  io9e  ita  reward.*  Here  Bragwell 
sighed  to  think  that  when  mounted  on  his 
fine  bay  mare,  or  driving  his  neat  chaise,  it 
had  never  once  crossed  his  mind  that  the 
pocy  way-worn  foot  traveller  was  not  equal- 
i}r  at  his  ease,  nor  had  it  ever  occurreu  to 
him  that  shoes  were  a  necessary  accommo- 
datioa  Those  who  want  nothing  are  apt  to 
ft>rget  how  many  there  are  who  want  every 
thing.  Mrs.  Incle  went  on  :  *  I  got  to  this 
vilU^  about  seven  this  evening ;  and  while 
1  sat  on  the  church  yard  wall  to  rest  and  me- 
ditate how  I  should  make  myself  known  at 
home,  I  saw  a  funeral ;  I  inquired  whose  it 
wa%  and  learnt  it  was  my  sister's.  This  was 
too  much  for  me,  and  I  sank  down  in  a  fit, 
and  knew  nothing  that  happened  to  me  from 
that  moment,  till  I  found  mvself  in  the  work- 
house with  my  &ther  and  Mr.  Worthv.* 

Here  Mrs.  Incle  stopped.  Grief,  shame, 
pride,  and  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr. 
BnigwelL  tie  wept  like  a  child,  and  said 
he  hoped  his  daughter  would  pray  for  him ; 
£or  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pray 
for  himself,  though  he  found  nothirfg  else 
could  give  him  any  comfort  His  de^p  de- 
jection brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness.  'O  !* 
said  he,  '  I  now  begin  to  feel  an  expression 
in  the  sacrament  which  I  used  to  repeat 
without  thinking  it  had  any  meaning,  the  re- 
membrance  of  my  iins  is  grievous,  the  bur^ 
then  of  them  is  intolerable.  O  !  it  is  awful  to 
think  what  a  sinner  a  man  may  be,  and  yet 
retain  a  decent  character  !  How  many  thou- 
sands are  in  my  condition,  taking  to  them- 
selves all  the  credit  of  their  prosperity,  in- 
stead of  giving  God  the  glory  !  heaping  up 
riches  to  their  hurt,  instead  of  dealing  their 
bread  to  the  hunRry  !  O  !  let  those  who  hear 
of  the  Bragwell  family,,  never  say  thatT;a- 
nit^  is  a  little  sin^  Li  me  it  has  been  the 
inutfiil  parent  of  a  thousand  sins — selfish- 
ness, hardness  of  heart,  forgetfiilness  of  God. 
In  One  of  my  sons,  vanity  was  the  cause  of 
rapine,  injustice,  extravagance,  ruin,  seU- 
nrarder.  Both  my  daughters  were  undone 
by  vanity,  though  it  only  wore  the  more 
harmless  shape  of  dress,  idleness,  and  dissi- 
pation, llie  husband  of  m^  daughter  Incle 
It  destroyed,  by  leading  him  to  Hve  above 
his  stadon,  and  to  despise  labour.  Vanity 
ensnared  the  souls  even  of  his  pious  parents, 
for  while  it  led  them  to  wish  to  sec  tneir  son 
in  a  better  condition,  it  led  them  to  allow 
such  indulgences  as  were  unfit  for  his  own. 
O  !  you  who  hear  of  us,  humble  yourselves 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God ;  resist  high 
thoughts ;  let  every  imagination  be  brought 
intoobechencetotheSonofGod.  If  you  set 
a  value  on  finery  look  into  that  grave ;  be- 
hold the  mouldering  body  of  my  Betsey,  who 


now  says  to  Corrufition,  thou  art  myfathery 
and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and 
my  sister.  I^ook  to  the  bloody  and  brainless 
head  of  her  husband.  O,  Mr.  Worthy,  how 
does  Providence  mock  al  human  foresight ! 
I  have  been  greedy  of  gain,  that  the  son  of 
Mr.  Squeeze  might  be  a  great  man ;  he  is 
dead ;  while  the  child  of  I'imothy  Incle» 
whom  1  had  doomed  to  beggary,  will  be  my 
heir.  Mr.  Worthy,  to  you  I  commit  this 
boy's  education ;  teach  him  to  value  his  im- 
mortal soul  more,  and  the  good  thin^  of  this 
life  less  than  1  have  done.  Bring  him  up  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  government  of 
his  passions.  Teach  him  that  unbelief  and 
pride  are  at  the  root  of  all  an.  I  have  found 
this  to  my  cost  1  trusted  in  my  riches ;  I 
said,  *♦,  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day  ind 
more  abundant"  I  did  not  remember  that 
for  all  these  things  God  would  bring  me  to 
judgment.  I  am  not  sure  that  1  beheved  in 
a  judgment :  I  am  not  sure  that  1  believed  in 
a  God.' 

BragAvell  at  len^h  ^rew  better,  but  he 
never  recovered  his  spirits.  The  Conduct 
of  Mrs.  Incle  through  life  was  tlmt  of  an 
humble  Christian,  bhe  sold  all  her  sister's 
finery  which  her  father  had  given  her,  and ' 
gave  the  money  to  the  poor;  saying,  •  It  did 
not  become  one  who  professed  penitence  to 
return  to  the  gayeties  of  life.*  Mr.  Brae- 
well  did  n6t  oppose  this;  not  that  he  had  ful- 
ly acquired  a  just  notiou  of  the  self-denying 
spirit  of  religion,  but  having  a  head  not  very 
clear  at  making  distinctions,  he  was  never 
able,  after  the  sight  of  Soueeze's  mangled 
body,  to  think  of  gayety  and  grandeur,  with- 
out thinking  at  the  same  time  of  a  pistol  and 
bloody  brains';  for,  as  l>is  first  introduction 
into  gay  life  had  presented  him  with  all  these 
objects  at  one  view,  he  never  afterwards 
could  separate  them  in  his  mind.  He  even 
kept  his  fine  beaufet  of  plate  always  shut ; 
because  it  brought  to  his  mind  the  grand  un- 
pmd-for  sideboard  that  he  had  seen  laid  out 
for  Mr.  Squeeze's  supper,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  which  he  could  not  help  tacking 
the  idea  of  debts,  prisons,  executions,  and 
self-murder. 

Mr.  Bragpvell's  heart  had  been  so  buried 
in  the  love  of  the  world,  and  evil  habits  had 
become  so  rooted  in  him,  that  the  progress 
he  made  in  religion  was  very  slow  ;  yet  he 
earnestly  prayed  and  struggled  against  sin 
and  vanity ;  and  when  his  unfeeling  wife  de- 
clared she  could  not  love  the  boy  unless  he 
was  called  by  their  name  instead  of  Incle. 
Mr.  Bragwell  would  never  consent,  sa^g 
he  stood  iii-needof  every  help  against  pnde. 
He  also  got  the  letter  which  Squeeze  wrote 
just  before  he  shot  himself,  framed  and  gla- 
zed; this  he  hung  up  in  hb  chamber,  and 
made  it  a  rule  to  go  and  read  it  as  often  as 
I  he  found  his  heart  di^>osed  to  vanity. 
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^TIS  ALL  FOR  THE  BEST.* 


«  It  is  all  for  the  best,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
whenever  any  misfortune  befel  her.  She 
had  got  such  a  habit  of  vindicating  Provi- 
dence, that  instead  of  weeping  and  wailing 
under  the  most  trying  dispensations,  her 
chief  care  was  to  convince  herself  and  others, 
that  however  great  might  be  her  sufferings, 
and  however  little  they  could  be  accounted 
for  at  present,  yet  that  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  could  not  do  but  right  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  clear  herself  from  any  possible  blan>e 
that  might  attach  to  her  under  those  misfor- 
tunes which,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men,  she  might  seem  not  to  liave  deserved, 
she  was  always  the  first  to  justify  Him  who 
had  inflicted  it.  It  was  not  that  she  super- 
stitiously  converted  every  visitation  into  a 
punishment ;  she  enteitained  more  con-ect 
ideas  of  that  God  who  overrules  all  events. 
She  knew  that  some  calamities  were  sent  to 
cxercisj  her  ^th,  others  to  purify  her 
heart ;  some  to  chastise  her  rebellious  will, 
and  all  to  remind  her  that  this '  was  not  her 
rest ;'  that  this  world  was  not  the  scene,  for 
the  foil  and  final  display  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. The  honour  ot  God  was  dearer  to  her 
than  her  own  credit,  and  her  chief  de^re 
was  to  turn  all  events  to  his  glory. 

Though  Mrs.  Simpson  was  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  genteel 
tradesman,  she  had  been  reduced,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  misfortunes,  to  accept  of  a  room 
in  an  akns-house.  Instead  of  repining  at 
the  change ;  instead  of  dwelling  on  her  for- 
mer gentuity  and  saying,  « how  handsomely 
she  had  lived  once ;  and  how  hard  it  was  to 
be  reduced;  and  she  little  thought  ever  to 
end  her  days  in  an  alms-house;'  which  is  the 
common  language  of  those  who  were  never 
so  well  off  before ;  she  was  thankful  that 
such  an  asylum  was  provided  for  want  and 
age;  and  blessed  God  that  it  was  to  the 
Christian  dispensation  alone  that  such  pious 
insUtutions  owed  their  birth. 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  read- 
ing her  Bible  on  the  little  bench  shaded  with 
honeysuckles,  just  before  her  door,  who 
should  come  and  sit  down  by  her  but  Mrs. 
Betty,  who  had  formerly  been  lady's  maid 
at  the  nobleman's  house  in  the  village  of 
which  Mrs.  Simpson's  father  had  been  mi- 
nister.—Belty,  alter  a  life  of  vanity,  was,  by 
a  train  of  minortunes,  brought  to  this  very 
aims-house;  and  though  she  had  taken  no 
care  by  fhigality  and  prudence  to  avoid  it, 
she  thought  it  a  hardsnip  and  diserace,  in- 
stead of  being  thankful,  as  she  ought  to  have 
been,  for  such  a  retreat.  At  first  she  did 
not  know  Mrs.  Simpson ;  her  large  bonnet, 
doak,  and  brown  stuff  gown  (for  she  always 


made  her  appearance  conform  to  her  ch*- 
cum stances)  being  very  diffei-ent  ivom  the 
dress  she  had  been  used  to  wear  when  Mrs, 
Betty  has  seen  her  dining  at  the  great  house; 
and  time  and  sorrow  had  much  altered  her 
countenance.  But  when  Mrs.  Simpson 
kindly  addressed  her  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
she  screamed  with  surprise — *  What !  you, 
madam  V  cried  she  :  'you  in  an  alms-house, 
living  on  charity :  you,  who  used  to  be  so 
chantable  yourself,  that  you  never  suffered 
any  distress  in  the  parish  which  you  could 
prevent  V  *  That  may  be  one  I'eason,  Bet- 
ty,' replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  •  why  Providence 
has  provided  this  refuge  for  my  old  age. — 
And  my  heart  overflows  with  gratitude  when 
I  look  back  on  his  goodness.  *No  such 
great  goodness, methinks,'  said  Betty; «  why 
you  were  born  and  bred  a  lady,  and  are  now 
reduced  to  live  in  an  alms-house.  •  Betty,  I 
was  bom  and  bred  a  sinner,  undeserving  of 
the  mercies  I  have  received.*  'No  such 
great  mercies,'  said  Betty.  •  Why,  I  heaiti 
you  had  been  turned  out  of  doors;  that  your 
husband  had  broke ;  and  that  you  had  been 
in  danger  of  starving,  though  I  did  not  know 
what  was  become  of  you.*^  'It  Is  all  true, 
Betty,  glory  be  to  God  !  it  is  all  true, ' 

*  Well,'  said  Betty,  « you  are  an  odd  sort 
of  a  gentlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous 
condition  I  had  been  made  a  banknipt,  a 
widow,  and  a  beggar,  I  should  have  thought 
it  no  such  mighty  matter  to  be  thankful  for: 
but  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste.  The 
neighbours  used  to  say  that  all  your  troubles 
must  needs  be  a  judgment  upon  you ;  but  I 
who  knew  how  eood  you  were,  thought  it 
very  hard  }X)u  should  suffer  so  much ;  but 
now  I  see  you  reduced  to  an  alms-house,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  1  am  afraid 
the  neighbours  were  in  the  right,  and  that 
so  many  misfortunes  could  never  have  hap- 
pened to  you  without  you  had  committed  a 
gi-eat  many  sins  to  deserve  them  ;  for  I  al- 
ways thought  that  God  is  so  ju^  that  he  pu- 
nishes us  tor  all  our  bad  actions  and  rewards 
us  for  all  our  good  ones. '  *  So  he  does,  Bet- 
ty ;  but  he  does  it  in  his  own  way,  and  at  his 
own  time,  and  not  according  to  our  notions 
of  good  and  evil ;  for  his  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways. — God,  indeed,  punishes  the  bad  and 
rewards  the  eood;  but  he  does  not  do  it 
fully  and  finally  in  this  world.  Indeed  he 
does  not  set  such  a  value  on  outward  things 
as  to  make  riches,  and  rank,  and  beauty, 
and  health,  the  reward  ofgiety;  that  would 
be  acting  like  wekk  and  erring  men,  and  not 
like  a  just  and  holy  God.  Our  belief  in  a 
fiiture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is 
not  always  so  strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  even 


*  A  profligate  wit  of  ft  neighbouring  couotrv  having  attcmptfd  to  turn  thii  doctrine  into  ridicule,  under  tlm 
lilt;  titlr  here  HMoroed,  it  occurred  to  the  ftutoor  that  it  ■  '  '  '      ' 
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now ;  but  how  totally  would  our  faith  fiul,  if 
wc  regulariy  saw  every  thiog  made  even  in 
this  world.  We  shall  lose  nothing  by  having 
pay-day  put  off.  The  longest  voyages  make 
the  best  retutnsj  So  for  am  I  from  thinking 
that  God  is  less  just,  and  future  happinehs 
less  certain,  becanse  I  see  the  wicked  some- 
times prosper,  and  the  righteous  suffer  in 
this  world*  that  I  am  rather  led  to  beUeve 
that  God  is  more  just  and  heaven  more  cer- 
taia :  for,  in  the  first  place,  God  will  not  put 
elf  his  fifivourite  children  with  so  poor  a  lot 
s»  the  good  thhigs  of  this  world ;  and  next, 
seeing  that  the  best  men  here  below  do  not 
4sttxk  attain  to  the  best  thin^ ;  why  it  only 
serves  to  8tren|;then  my  bebef  that  they  are 
not  the  best  things  in  His  eye ;  and  He  has 
most  assuredly  reserved  for  those  that  love 
Him  such  *  good  thlnes  as  eye  has  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard.  God,  by  keeping  man  in 
Paradise  wh'de  he  was  innocent,  and  turning 
him  into  this  world  as  soon  as  he  had  sinned, 
gave  a  plain  proof  that  he  never  intended 
Che  wond,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  as  a 
place  of  reward.     My  father  gave  me  good 

Erinctples  and  useful  knowledge ;  and  while 
e  taught  me  by  a  habit  of  constant  em- 
ployment, to  be,  if  I  may  so  say,  indepen- 
dent on  the  world;  yet  he  led  me  to  a  con- 
stant sense  of  dependence  on  God.'  I  do  not 
sec,  however,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty, 
'tliAt  your  religion  has  been  of  any  use  to 
you.  It  has  been  so  far  from  preserving  you 
from  trouble,  that  I  think  you  have  nad 
more  than  the  usual  share.' 

•  No,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson ;  'nor did  Chris- 
tianity ever  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers 
from  trouble ;  this  is  no  part  of  the  promise. 
Nay,  the  contrary  is  rather  stipulated ;  •  in 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.' — But  if 
it  has  not  taught  me  to  escape  sorrow,  I  hum- 
bly hope  it  has  taught  me  how  to  bear  it. 
lilt  has  taught  me  not  to  feel,  it  has  taught 
me  not  to  murmur.  I  will  tell  you  a  Uttle  of 
my  stoiy.  As  my  fother  could  save  litttle 
or  nothing  for  me,  he  was  very  desirous  of 
seeing  me  married  to  a  young  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  expressed  a  regard 
for  me.  But  while  he  was  anxiously  enga- 
ged in  bringing  this  about,  my  good  father 
dkd.' 

•  How  very  unlucky  !'  interrupted  Betty, 
*No,  Betty,*  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  *it 

was  very  providential ;  this  man,  though  he 
maintained  a  decent  character,  had  a  good 
fortune,  aiKllived8oberly,yethe  woulanot 
have  made  me  happy.'  *  Why  what  could 
you  want  more  of  a  man  ?'  said  Betty.  *  Re- 
ligion,' returned  Mrs.  Simpson,  '  As  my 
&ther  made  a  creditable  appearance,  and 
was  very  charitable ;  and  as  1  was  an  only 
child,  this  gentleman  concluded  that  he 
could  give  me  a  considerable  fortune ;  for 
he  did  not  know  that  all  the  poor  in  his  pa- 
rish are  the  children  of  every  pious  clergy- 
man. Finding  I  had  Uttle  or  nothing  left  me, 
he  withdrew  his  attentions.'  *  What  a  sad 
^ing  !'  cried  Betty.    *  No,  it  was  all  for  the 


best;  Providence  overruled  his  covetousness 
for  my  good,    I  could  not  have  been  happy 
with  a  man  whose  soul  was  set  on  the  perish- 
able things  of  this  world  j  nor  did  I  esteem 
him,  though  I  laboured  to  submit  my  own 
inclinations  to  those  of  my  kind  f-ither.  The 
very  circumstance  of  being  left  pennyless 
proauced  the  direct  contrary  effect  on  Mr. 
Simpson :  he  was  a  sensible  young  man,  en- 
gaged in  a  prosperous  business:  we  had  long 
highly  valued  each  other  j  but  while  my  fa- 
ther lived,  he  thought  me  above  his  hopes. 
We  were  married  j  I  found  him  an  amiable, 
industrious,  good-tempered  man;  he  respec- 
ted religion  and  religious  people  ;  but,  with 
excellent  dispositions,  I  had  the  grief  to  find 
him  less  pious  than  I  had  hoped.     He  was 
ambitious,  and  a  little  too  much  immersed  in 
worldly  schemes;  and  though  I  knew  it  was 
all  done  for  my  sake,  yet  that  did  not  blind 
me  so  for  as  to  make  me  think  it  right    He 
attached  himself  so  eagerly  to  business,  that 
he  thought  every  hour  lost  in  which  he  was 
not  doing  something  that  would  tend  to  raise 
me  to  what  he  called  my  proper  rank.  The 
mot-e  prosperous  he  grew  the  less  religious 
he  became  ;  and  I  began  to  find'  that  one 
might  be  unhappy  with  a  husband  one  ten- 
derly loved.    One  day  as  he  was  standing 
on  some  steps  to  reach  down  a  parcel  of 
p;oods  he  fell  fi  om  the  top  and  broke  his  leg 
m  two  places.' 

'  What  a  dreadful  misfortune  !'  said  Mrs. 
Betty. — *  What  a  signal  blessing!*  said  Mrs. 
Simpson.  *  Here  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to 
say  all  was  for  the  best ;  from  that  very  hour 
in  which  my  outward  troubles  began,  I  date 
the  beginning  of  my  happiness.  Severe  suf- 
feripg  a  near,  prospect  of  death,  absence 
from  the  world,  silence,  reflection,  and 
above  all,  the  divine  blessings  on  the  pray- 
ers and  scriptures  I  read  to  nim,  were  the 
means  used  by  our  mercifiil  Father  to  turn 
my  husband's  heart — During  this  confine- 
ment he  was  awakened  to  a  deep  sense  of 
his  own  sinfulness,  of  the  vanity  of  all  tlus 
world  has  to  bestow,  and  of  his  great  need 
ai  a  Saviour,  It  was  many  months  before 
he  could  leave  his  bed ;  during  this  time  his 
business  was  neglected.  His  principal  clerk 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  receive 
large  sums  ofmoney  in  his  name,  and  ab- 
sconded. On  hearing  of  this  great  loss,  our 
creditors  came  faster  upon  us  than  we  could 
answer  their  demands;  they  grew  more  im- 
patient as  we  were  less  able  to  satisfy  them; 
one  misfortune  followed  another;  till  at 
length  Mr.  Simpson  became  a  bankrupt' 

•What  an  evil !'  exclaimed  Mi's.  Betty. 
*  Yet  it  led  in  the  end  to  much  good,'  resu- 
med Mrs.  Simpson.  *  We  were  foix:ed  to 
leave  the  town  in  which  we  had  lived  with 
so  much  credit  and  comfort,  and  to  betake 
ourselves  to  a  mean  lodging  in  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  till  my  husband's  strength  should 
be  recruited,  and  till  we  could  have  time  to 
look  about  us  and  sec  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  first  night  we  got  to  this  poor  dwelling, 
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my  luisl>and  felt  Terf  lorrowfuly  not  for  his 
own  sake,  bat  that  he  had  brought  so  much 
poverty  on  me,  whom  he  had  so  dearly  lo- 
ved r  1,  on  the  contrary,  was  unusually 
cheerful;  for  the  blessed  change  in  bis  mifid 
)rad  more  than  reconciled  me  to  the  sad 
change  in  his  circumstances,  I  was  con- 
tented to  live  with  him  in  a  poor  cottage  for 
a  few  years  on  earth,  if  it  might  contribute 
to  our  spending  a  blessed  eternity  together 
in  heaven.  1  said  to  him,  •  Instead  ot  la- 
menting that  we  are  now  redoced  to  want 
nil  the  comforts  of  life,  1  have  sometimes 
been  fidmost  ashamed  to  \\\  e  in  the  &ill  en- 
j'>ynientsof  them,  when  I  have  reflected 
I  liat  my  Saviour  n^-'  only  chose  to  deny  him- 
self all  these  enjoyments,  but  even  to  live  a 
life  of  h'irdship  for  my  sake  ;  not  one  of  his 
numerous  miracles  tended  to  his  own  com- 
f  ut:  and  though  we  read  at  diffei*ent  times 
that  he  both  hungered  and  thirsted,  yet  it 
was  not  fur  his  own  gratification  that^lie 
o:icc  changed  water  into  wine ;  and  I  have 
often  been  struck  with  the  near  position  of 
that  chapter  in  which  this  roh^acle  is  record- 
ed, to  that  in  which  he  thirsted  for  a  draught 
of  water  at  the  well  in  Samaria.*  It  was 
f  ;r  others,  not  himself,  that  even  the  hum- 
ble sustenance  of  barley  bread  was  mulU- 
})lied.  See  here,  we  have  a  bed  left  us ;  I 
md,  indeed*  nothing  but  straw  to  stuff  it 
wiih,  but  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  *  had 
not  where  to  lay  hib  head.  *  My  husband 
smiled  through  nis  tears,  and  we  sat  down 
to  supper,  It  consisted  of  a  roll  and  a  bit 
of  cheese  which  I  had  brought  with  me, 
and  we  ate  it  thankfiilly.  Seeine  Mr.  Simp- 

*  son  beginning  to  relapse  into  £strust,  tne 
following  conversation  as  nearly  as  I  cap  re- 
member, took  place  between  us.  He  began 
by  renuirking,  that  it  was  a  mysterious  Pro- 
vidence that  he  had  been  less  prosperous 
since  he  had  been  less  attached  to  the  world, 
and  that  his  endeavours  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  success  which  usually  attends 
industry.  I  took  the  liberty  to  rep\y :  *  Your 
heavenly  Father  sees  on  which  side  your 
daneer  lies,  and  is  mercifully  bringing  you, 
l)y  these  disappointments,  to  trust  less  in 
the  world  ana  more  in  himself  My  dear 
Mr.  Simpson,*  added  I,  •  we  trust  every  bo- 

^  dy  but  God.  As  children  we  obey  our  pa- 
rents implicitly,  because  we  are  taught  to 
believe  all  is  for  our  good  which  they  com- 
mand or  forbid.  If  we  undertake  a  voyage, 
we  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  conduct  of 
the  pilot ;  we  never  torment  ourselves  in 
thinking  he  will  carry  us  east,  when  he  has 
promis«i  to  carry  us  west  If  a  dear  and 
tried  friend  makes  us  a  promise,  we  depend 
on  him  for  the  performance,  and  do  not 
wound  his  feelings  by  our  suspicions.  When 
you  used  to  go  your  annual  journey  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  mail  coach,youconfidea  yourself 
to  the  carevf  the  coacnman,  that  he  would 
carry  you  where  he  had  engaged  to  do  so ; 
you  were  not  anxiously  watching  him»  and 

*  See  J<^n,  chap,  ii.— and  Johnb  ehap.  !▼• 


distrusting  and  inquiring  at  every  tnmfngi 
When  the  doctor  sends  home  your  medidne,. 
6on*t  you  so  fiiUy  trust  in  bis  abili^  and 
good  will,  that  yon  swallow  it  down  m  full 
confidence  ?  You  never  thmk  of  inquiring^ 
what  are  the  ingredients,  why  they  are  mix- 
ed in  that  particular  way,  why  there  is  more 
of  one  and  less  of  another,  and  why  they  are 
bitter  instead  of  sweet  J  If  one.dose  does  not 
cure  you,  he  orders  another,  and  changes 
the  medicine  when  he  sees  the  first  does  you 
no  good,  or  that  by  Jong  use  the  same  medi- 
cine has  lost  its  effect ;  if  the  weaker  tails, 
he  prescribes  a  stronger :  you  swallow  all, 
you  submit  to  all,  never  questioning  the  skill 
or  the  kindness  of  the  physician.  God  is 
the  oiSly  being  whom  we  do  not  trust,  though 
He  is  the  only  one  who  is  fully  coinpetent,, 
both  in  will  a[nd  power,  to  fiilnl  aU  his  pro- 
nuses;  and  who  has  solemnly  and  repeated- 
ly pledged  hin\self  to  falfil  them  in  those 
Scriptures  which  we  receive  as  his  revealed 
will.' 

*Mr.  ^ropson  thanked  roe  for  my  little 
sermon,  as  he  called  it;  but  said  at  the  same 
time,  that  what  made  my  ekhortations  pro- 
duce a  powerful  effect  on  his  mind  was,  the 
patient  cheerfulness  with  which  he  was 
pleased  to  say  I  bore  my  share  in  our  mis- 
fortunes. A  submissive  oehaviour,  he  said,, 
was  the  best  practical  illustration  of  a  real 
faith.  When  he  had  thanked  God  for  our 
supper,  we  prayed  together  j  after  which 
we  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  When  my  husband  iMd 
finished  it,  he  said,  *  Surely  if  God*s  chief 
favourites  have  been  martyrs,  is  not  that  a 
sufficient  proof  that  this  worid  is  not  a  place 
of  happiness,  no  earthly  prosperity  the  r^ 
ward  of  virtue.  Shall  we  after  reading  this 
chapter,  complain  of  our  petty  trials  ?  Shall 
we  not  rather  be  thankful  that  our  dfflictioa 
is  so  light  ?' 

*  Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  walked  fNit  ir¥ 
search  of  some  employment,  by  which  we 
mi^ht  be  supported.  He  got  a  recommen^ 
dation  to  Mr.  Thomas,  an  q)ulent  £arn>er 
and  factor,  who  had  large  concerns,  and 
wanted  a  skilful  person  to  assist  him  in  keep- 
ing his  accounts.  This  we  thought  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance ;  for  we  found  that  the 
salary  would  serve  to  procwe  us  at  leasf  all 
the  necessaries  of  live.  I'he  farmer  was  so 
pleased  with  Mr.  Simpson's  quickness,  re- 
gularity, and  good  sense,  that  he  offered  us, 
of  his  own  accoid,  a  little  neat  cottage  of  his 
own,  which  then  happened  to  be  vacant, 
and  told  us  we  should  live  rent  free,  and 
promised  to  be  a  friend  to  us.'—*  All  doe^ 
seem  for  the  best  now,  indeed ;'  interrupted 
Mrsi  Betty.— <  We  shall  see,'  said  Mrs. 
Simpson,  and  thus  went  on. 

*I  now  became  very  easy  and  very  hap- 
py; and  was  cheerfully  employed  in  putting 
our  few  things  inoider,  and  making  every 
thuig  look  to  the  best  advantage.  My  hus- 
band, who  wrote  all  the  day  ror  his  emplov- 
er,  in  the  evening  assisted  me  in  doing  «p 
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-oar  little  garden.  This  was  a  ioorcc  of  much 
pleasure  to  u»;  we  both  loved  a  garden,  and 
we  were  not  only  contented  but  cheerful. 
Our  employer  had  been  absent  some  weeks 
on  his  amiual  journey .  He  came  home  on  a 
Saturday  night,  and  the  next  morning  sent 
for  Mr.  ^mpson  to  come  and  settle  his  ac- 
counts, which  were  got  behind-hand  by  his 
long  absence.  We  were  just  going  to 
church,  and  Mr.  Simpson  sent  back  word, 
that  lie  would  call  and  speak  to  him  on  his 
way  home.  A  second  message  followed,  or- 
'  denng  him  to  come  to  the  farmer's  directly: 
he  ag^ed  that  he  would  walk  round  that 
^ay,  and  that  rov  husband  should  call  and 
excuse  his  attendance. 

•  'I'he  famnpcr,  more  Ignorant  and  worse 
educated  than  his  ploughman,  with  all  that 
pride  and  hauehtiness  which  the  possession 
of  wealth,  ^without  knowledge  or  religion  is 
apt  to -give,  rudely  asked  my  husband  what 
he  meant  by  sending  him  word  that  he  would 
not  come  to  him  till  the  next  day ;  and  in- 
sisted that  he  should  stay  and  settle  the  ac- 
counts then. — •  Sir,'  said  my  husband,  in  a 
very  respectful  manner,  <  i  am  on  my  road 
to  church,  and  J  are  afraid  shall  be  too  late.' 
— '  Are  you  so,'  said  the  farmer :  *  Do  you 
know  who  sent  for  you  f  You  may,  how- 
ever, go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so  you  make 
haste  back ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  you  may  leave 

£ar  accounts  with  me,  as  I  conclude  you 
ve  broueht  them  with  you ;  1  will  look 
them  over  by  the  time  you  return,  and  then 
you  and  I  caii^  do  all  I  want  to  have  done  to- 
"day  in  about  a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  will 
pve  you  home  some  letters  to  copy  for  me 
in  the  evening.' — *Sir,'  answered  my  hus- 
imod,  *  I  dare  not  obey  you;  it  is  Sunday.'— 
*And  so  you  refuse  to  settle  my  accounts 
only  because  it  is  Sunday.'  *Sir,'  replied 
Mr.  ^mpson,  'if  you  would  give  me  a  hand- 
&1  of  ffllver  and  eold  I  dare  not  break  the 
commandment  c^  my  God.' — *  Well,'  said 
the  &rmer,  <  but  this  is  not  breaking  the 
commandment ;  I  don't  order  vou  to  drive 
my  cattle,  or  to  work  in  my  {^raen,  or  to  do 
ai^  ^ing  which  you  might  fancy  would  be 
a  bad  example.  '.-l<Sir,'  replied  my  husband, 
\  the  example  indeed  goes  a  great  way,  but 
it  is  not  the  first  object  The  deed  b  wrong 
in  itsell'— <  WeU,  but  I  shall  not  keep  you 
from  church;  and  when  you  have  been  were, 
there  n  no  harm  in  doing  a  little  busmess, 
or  taking  a  little  pleasure  the  rest  of  the 
day.' — *Sir,*  answered  my  husband,  'the 
commandment  does  not  say,  thou  shalt  keep 
holy  the  Sabbath  mommg,  but  the  Sabbath 
rfoy.  •  *  Get  out  of  my  h^ise,  you  puritani- 
cal rascal,  and  out  of  my  cottage  too,'  said 
the  farmer ;  *for  if  you  refuse  to  do  my 
work,  I  am  not  bound  to  keep  my  engage- 
ment with  you ;  as  you  will  not  obey  me  as 
a  master,  I  shall  not  pay  you  ais  a  servant '- 
*  Sir,*  said  Mr.  Simpson,  *  I  would  gladly 
obey  you,  but  I  have  a  master  in  heaven 
whom  I  dare  not  disobey.'—*  Thai  let  him 
find  employment  for  you,'  said  the  enraged 


farmer ;  *  for  I  fancy  y«i  will  get  but  poor 
employment  on  earth  with  these  scmpub  us 
notions,  and  so  send  home  my  papers  diret  t- 
ly,  and  pack  off  out  of  the  panshl ' — « Out  of 
your  cottage,'  said  my  husband,  *  I  certain- 
ly will ;  but  as  to  the  parish,  I  hope  T  may 
remain  in  that,  if  I  can  find  employment' — 
*  I  will  make  it  {oo  hot  to  hold  you,'  replied 
the  firmer,  •  so  you  had  better  troop  off  bag 
and  baggage  ;  for  I  am  overseer,  aud  as  you 
are  sickly,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  let  any  vaga- 
bonds stay  in  the  parish  who  are  hkely  to 
become  cnargeable.' 

*  By  the  time  my  husband  returned  home, 
for  he  found  it  too  late  to  go  to  church,  I  had 
got  our  little  dinner  ready ;  it  was  a  better 
one  than  we  had  for  a  long  while  been  ac- 
customed to  see,  and  I  was  unusually  cheer- 
ful at  this  improvement  in  our  circumstan- 
ces. I  saw  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  oh ! 
with  what  pain  did  he  bring  himself  to  tell 
me  that  it  was  the  last  dinner  we  must  ever 
eat  in  this  house,  I  tock.  his  hand  with  a 
smile,  and  only  said,  *  the  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.' — *  Notwithstanding  this  sudden 
stroke  of  injustice,'  said  my  husband,  *  this 
is  still  a  happy  country.  Our  employer,  it 
is  true,  may  turn  us  out  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, because  the  cottage  is  his  own,  but  he 
has  no  further  power  over  us ;  he  cannot 
confine  or  punish  us.  His  riches,  it  is  true, 
give  him  power  to  insult,  but  not  to  oppress 
us.  The  same  laws  to  which  the  amuent 
resort,  protect  u»  also.  And  as  to  our  being 
driven  out  from  a  cotta^,  how  many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  ramc  have  lately  been  . 
driven  out  from  their  palaces  and  castles ; 
persons  too,  bom  in  a  station  which  he  ne- 
ver enjoyed,  and  used  to  all  the  indulgences 
of  that  rank  and  wealth  we  never  knew,  an^ 
at  this  nK)ment  wandering  over  the  face  c  i 
the  earth,  without  ahouse  or  without  breail; 
exiles  and  beggars;  while  we  blessed  Ikj 
God,  are  in  our  own  native  land  ;  we  \ia\  c 
still  our  liberty,  our  limbs,  the  prc^teciion  of 
hist  and  equal  laws,  our  churches,  our  Bi- 
ues,  and  our  Sabbaths. ' 

•  This  happy  state  of  my  husband's  mind 
hushed  my  sorrows,  and  1  never  once  mur- 
mured ;  nay,  1  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a 
degree  of  cheerfulness,  endeavouring  to  cast 
all  our  care  on  *Him  that  careth  for  us.' 
We  had  begged  to  stay  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  Sunday  was  not  the  day  on  which  we 
liked  to  remove ;  but  we  were  ordered  not  to 
sleep  another  night  in  that  house ;  so  as  we 
had  little  to  carry,  we  marched.off  in  the 
evening  to  the  poor  lodging  we  had  before 
occupied.  The  thought  that  ray  husbarKl 
had  cheerfully  renounced  his  little  all  for 
conscience  sake,  gave  an  unspeakable  sere- 
nity to  my  mind ;  and  1  felt  thankful  that 
though  cast  down  we  were  not  forsaken  : 
nay,  1  felt  a  lively  gratJtude  to  God,  that 
while  I  doubted  not  he  would  accept  this 
little  sacrifice,  as  it  was  heartily  made  lor 
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his  sake,  he  had  graciously  forborne  to  call 
us  to  greater  trials.  * 

*  And  so  you  were  turned  adrift  once 
moi-e  ?  Well,  ma'am,  saving  your  presence, 
1  hope  you  woii't  be  such  a  fool  to  say  all 
was  for  the  best  now.'— •Yes,  Betty:  He 
who  does  all  things  well,  now  made  his  kind 
Providence' more  manitebt  than  ever.  That 
veiy  night,  while  we  were  sweetly  sleeping 
in  our  poor  lodging,  the  pretty  cottage,  out 
of  which  we  were  so  unkindly  driven,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
which  caught  the  thatch,  and  so  complete- 
ly consumed  th^  whole  little  building  that 
liad  it  not  been  for  the  merciful  Providence 
who  thus  oven-uled  the  cruelty  of  the  far- 
mer for  the  preservation  of  our  lives,  we 
must  have  been  bunied  to  ashes  with  the 
house^  '  It  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  was 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.' — H)  that  men 
would  thcrefoj  e  praise  the  Lord  tor  his  good- 
ness, and  for  all  the  wonders  that  he  doeth 
for  the  children  of  men ! ' 

*  I  will  not  tell  you  all  the  trials  and  afflic- 
tions which  befei  us  afterwards.  I  would 
also  spare  my  heart  the  sad  story  of  my  hus- 
band's death.' — *Well,  that  was  another 
blessing  too,  I  suppose,'  said  Betty.— 'Oh, 
it  was  the  severest  trial  ever  sent  me  !'  re- 
plied Mrs,  Simpson,  a  few  tears  quietly 
stealing  down  her  fecc.  •  i  almost  sunk  un- 
der it  Nothing  but  the  abundant  grace  of 
CJod  could  have  carried  me  through  such  a 
visitation  ;  and  yet  I  now  feel  it  to  be  tlie 
greatest  mercy  I  ever  experienced ;  he  was 
my  idol;  no  trouble  ever  came  near  my 
heart  while  he  was  with  me.  1  got  moi-e 
credit  than  1  deserved  tor  ray  patience  un- 
der tiials,  which  were  easily  borne  while  he 
who  shared  and  lightened  tnem  was  spared 
to  me.  I  had  indeed  prayed  and  struggled 
to  be  we^ed  from  this  world,  but  still  my 
affection  for  him  tied  me  down  to  the  earth 
with  a  stixjiig  cord  :  and  though  I  did  ear- 
nestly try  to  keep  my  eyfis  fixed  on  the  eter- 
nal world,  yet  1  viewed  it  with  too  feeble  a 
£aith ;  I  viewed  it  at  too  great  a  distance.  1 
found  it  difficult  to  realize  it — I  had  deceiv- 
ed mvsel€  I  had  fancied  that  I  bore  mv 
troubles  so  well  from  the  pui'e  love  of  God, 
but  I  have  since  found  that  my  love  for  my 
husband  had  too  gi'eat  a  share  m  reconciling 
me  to  every  difficulty  which  I  underwent 
for  him.  I  lost  him,  the  charm  was  broken, 
the  cord  which  tied  me  down  to  earth  was 
cut,  this  world  had  nothinp^  left  to  engage 
me.  Heaven  had  now  no  rival  in  my  heart 
Though  my  love  of  God  had  always  been 
sincere,  yet  I  found  there  wanted-this  blow 
to  make  it  perfect.  But  though  all  that  had 
made  life  pleasant  to  me  was  gone,  I  did 
not  sink  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  I  pray- 
ed that  I  might  still,  in  this  trying  conflict, 
be  enabled  to  adorn  the  doctrine  cf  God  my 
Saviour, 

•After  many  more  hardships,  I  was  at 
length  so  happy  as  to  get  an  asylum  in  this 
alms-house.    Here  my  cares  are  at  an  end. 


but  not  my  duties.* — *  Now  you  are  wroD^ 
again,'  inteniipted  Mrs.  Betty,  *  your  duty  ia 
now  to  take  care  ci  yourseK :  for  I  am  sure 
you  have  nothing  to  spare.' — *  There  you 
are  mistaken  again,'  said  Mrs.  Sim|}soo. 
*  People  are  so  apt  tg  fiuicy  that  money  is  all 
in  all,  that  all  the  other  gifts  of  pi-ovidence 
are  overlooked  as  things  of  no  value.  I  have 
here  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a  good  part  of 
this  I  devote  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
mpre  distressed  than  mysel£  I  work  a  little 
for  the  old,  and  I  instruct  the  young.  My 
eyes  are  good ;  this  enables  me  to  read  the 
Bible  either  to  those  whose  sight  is  decayed, 
or  who  were  never  taught  to  read,  1  have 
tolerable  health ;  so  that  I  am  able  occa- 
sionally to  sit  up  with  the  sick ;  in  the  in-^ 
tervals  of  nursing,  I  can  pray  with  them« 
In  my  younger  days  1  thought  it  not  much 
to  sit  up  late  for  my  pleasure  ;  shall  I  now 
think  much  of  sitting  up  now  and  then  to 
watch  by  a  dying  bed  ?  My  Saviour  waked 
and  watched  for  me  in  the  garden  and  on 
the  mount ;  and  shall  I  do  nothing  for  hi» 
suffering  members  ?  It  is  only  by  keeping 
his  sujSerings  in  view  that  we  can  truly  prac^ 
tise  charity  toothers,  or  exercise  sell-denial 
to  ourselves.'         » 

•  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Betty,  •  I  think  if  I  had 
lived  in  such  genteel  life  as  you  have  done^ 
I  could  never  be  reconciled  to  an  rims- 
house  ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  should  never  for^ 
give  any  of  those  who  were  the  cause  fA 
sending  me  there,  particulaiiy  that  former 
Thomas  who  turned  you  out  of  doors.' 

<  Betty,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  I  not  only 
forgive  him  heartily,  but  I  remember  him 
in  my  prayers,  as  one  of  those  instruments 
with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  work  for 
my  Rood.  Oh  !  never  put  off  forgiveness 
to  a  dying  bed  !  When  people  come  to  lUc, 
we  often  see  how  the  conscience  is  troubled 
with  ^ns,  of  which  before  they  hardly  Mt 
the  existence.  How  ready  are  they  to  make 
restitution  of  ill-gotten  eain  ;  and  this  per- 
haps for  two  i*ca8on& ;  from  a  feeling  con- 
viction that  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them 
where  they  are  going,  as  well  as  fixNTi  a  near 
view  of  their  own  responsibility.  We  also 
hear  from  the  most  hardened,  of  death*bed 
forgiveness  of  enemies.  Even  nmlefactors 
at  Tyburn  foi-give.  But  why  must  we  wait 
for  a  dying  bed  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done 
now  ?  Believe  me,  that  scene  will  be  so  full 
of  terror,  and  amazement  to  the  soul,  that 
we  had  not  need  load  it  with  unnecessary 
business.' 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these 
words,  a  letter  was  brought  her  from  the 
minister  -of  the  parish  where  the  firmer 
lived,  by  whom  Mr.  Simpson  bad  been 
turned  out  of  his  cottage.  The  letter  was 
as  follows  :— 

•Madam— I  write  to  tell  you  that  yoor 
old  oppressor,  Mr.  Thomas,  is  dead.  I  at- 
tend^ him  in  his  last  moments.  O,  may 
my  latter  end  never  be  like  bis  1  IsfaaUnot 
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loon  forget  his  despair  at  the  approach  of 
death.  His  riches,  which  had  been  his  sole 
joy,  now  doubled  his  sorrows ;  for  he  was 
going  where  they  could  be  of  no  use  to  him  ; 
and  he  found  too  late  that  he  had  laid  up  no 
ti*easurc  in  heaven.  He  felt  g^reat  concern 
at  his  past  life,  but  for  nothing  more  than  his 
unkindness  to  Mr.  Simpson,  He  charged 
roe  to  find  you  out,  and  let  you  know  that  by 
his  will  ^e  bequeathed  you  five  hundred 
pounds  as  some  compensation.  He  died  in 
great  agonies ;  declaring  with  his  last  breath, 
ttiat  if  he  could  live  his  live  over  again,  he 
would  serve  God,  and  strictly  observe  the 
Sabbath. 

*  Yoursj  &c 

•J,   JOHNSOK.* 

Mrs.  Bett3r,  who  had  listened  attentively 
to  the  letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands, 
and  cried  ouC  *  Now  adl  is  for  the  best,  and 
I  shall  see  you  a  lady  once  more.' — •  I  am, 
indeed,  thankful  for  this  iponey,'  said  Mrs, 
Simpson,  *  and  am  glad  that  riches  were  not 
sent  me  till  I  had  learned,  as  I  humbly  hope, 
to  make  a  right  use  of  them.  But  come,  let 
tis  go  in,  tor  1  am  very  cold,  and  find  1  have 
sat  too  long  in  the  night  air.* 

Betty  was  now  ready  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  pros-^ 
perous  event,  though  she  was  blind  to  it 
when  the  dispensation  was  more  dark.  Next 
rooming  she  went  early  to  visit  Mrs.  Simp- 
son, but  not  seeing  her  below,  she  went  up 
stairs,  where,  to  her  ereat  sorrow,  she  found 
her  confined  to  her  bed  by  a  fever,  caught 
the  night  before  by  sitJting  so  late  on  Uie 
bench  reading  the  letter  awd  talking  it  over. 
Betty  was  now  more  ready  to  C17  out  against 
Providence  than  ever.  *  What!  to  catch  a 
fever  while  you  were  reading  that  veiy  let- 
ter which  told  you  about  your  good  fortune ; 
which  would  have  enabled  yem  to  live  like  a 
lady  as  you  are.  I  never  will  believe  this  is 
for  the  best ;  to  be  deprived  of  life  just  as 
you  were  be^nning  to  enjoy  it !' 

•  Betty,*  said  Mrs,  Simpson,  *  we  must 
learn  not  to  rate  health  nor  life  itself  too 
highly.  There  is  little  in  life,  for  its  own 
sake,  to  be  so  fond  of.  As  a  good  archbishop 
used  to  say,  'Us  but  the  same  thing  over 
a^ain,  or  probably  worse :  so  many  more 
nights  and  days,  sunimers  and  winters ;  a 
repetition  of  the  same  pleasures,  but  with 
less  relish  for  them  ;  a  return  of  the  same  or 
greater  pains,  but  with  less*  strength,  and 
perhaps  less  patience  to  bear  them.' — 
•Well,'  replied  Betty,  **I  did  think  that 
Providence  was  at  last  giving  you  your  re- 
ward,'—'Reward  !'  cried  Mrs,  Simpson, 
•  O,  no  !  ray  merciful  Father  will  not  put 


me  off  with  so  poor  a  portion  as  wealtk ;  I 
feel  I  shall  die.' — •  It  is  very  hard,  indeed*' 
said  Betty,  *  so  good  as  you  are,  to  be  taken 
off  just  as  your  prosperity  was  beginning.'— 

*  You  think  1  am  good  just  no w/^  said  Mrs, 
Simpson,  *  because  1  am  prosperous.  Suc- 
cess is  no  sure  mark  of  God's  fav  jur ;  at 
this  rate,  you,  who  iudge  by  outward  things^ 
would  have  thought  Herod  a  better  maa 
than  John  the  Baptist ;  and  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  so,  you,  on  your  priiiciples^ 
that  the  sufferer  is  the  sinner,  would  fcave 
believed  Pontius  Pilate  higher  in  God's  fa- 
vour, than  the  Saviour  whom  he  condemned 
to  die,  for  your  sins  and  for  mine.' 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Betty  found  that  her 
new  friend  was  dying,  and  though  she  was 
struck  at  her  resignation,  she  could  not  for- 
bear murmuring  that  so  good  a  woman  should 
be  taken  away  at  the  very  instant  which  she 
came  into  possession  of  so  much  money, 
'  Bett]^,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson  in  a  feeble  voice, 

*  I  believe  you  love  me  dearly,  you  would  do 
any  thing  to  cure  me  ;  yet  you  do  not  love 
me  so  well  as  God  loves  me,  though  you 
would  raise  me  up,  and  He  is  putting  a  peri- 
od to  my  life.  He  has  never  sent  me  a  sin- 
gle stroke  which  was  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ry for  me.  You,  if  you  could  restore  me, 
might  be  laying  me  open  to  some  temptation 
from  which'  God,  by  removing,  will  deliver 
me.  Your  k'mdness  in  m^ing  this  world  so 
smooth  for  me,  I  might  for  ever  have  deplo* 
I'ed  in  a  world  of  misery.  God's  grace  in 
afflicting  me,  will  hereafter  be  the  subiectof 
my  praises  in  a  world  of  blessedness.  Betty/ 
added  the  dying  woman,  •do  you  really 
think  that  I  am  goine  to  a  place  of  rest  and 
joy  eternal  ?**— *  To  be  sure  I  do,'  said  Bet- 
ty.— •  Do  you  firmly  believe  that  I  am  going 
to  the  assembly  ot  the  first-bom ;  to  the  spi- 
rits of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  God  the 
judge  of  all ;  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of 
the  new  Covenant  ?' — *  I  am  sure  you  arfe,* 
said  Betty. — *  And  yet,*  resumed  she,  *  you 
would  detain  me  from  all  this  happiness  ; 
and  you  think  my  mercifiil  Father  is  usine 
me  unkindly  by  removing  me  from  a  worla 
of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  temptation,  to  such 
joys  as  have  not  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive ;  while  it  would  have  bet- 
ter suited  your  notions  of  reward  to  defer  my 
entrance  uito  the  blessedness  of  heaven, 
that  I  nrtight  have  enioyed  a  legacy  of  a  few 
hundred  pounds  !    Befieve  my  dymg  words 

— ALL  IS  FOR  THE  BEST.' 

Mrs.  Simpson  expired  soon  after,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  which  convinced  her  new 
friend,  that  *God*s  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways,' 
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A  CURE  FOR  MELANCHOLY:* 

SHOWING  THE  WAY  TQ  DO  MUCH  GOOD  WITH  LITTLE  MONET. 


Mas^  JoxES  was  the  widow  of  a  great 
nit  reliant.  She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  as 
far  us  giving;  tUem  money  went ;  but  as  she 
was  loo  iiullIi  taken  up  with  the  world,  she 
did  iMit  spuLi  e  so  much  of  her  time  and 
thoughts  u!>uat  doing  ^ood'as  she  ought ;  so 
thiit lier  n:iciiiey  was  then  ill  bestowed.  ^  In 
the  latt,*  ti\>ubks,  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  lived 
in  an  expL':iilve  manner,  failed ;  and  he  took 
^  his  mr^lui  tunes  so  much  to  heart,  that  he 
ftill  sick  aud  died.  I  Mi-s.  Jones  retired,  on  a 
very  narrow  iiicoqie,  to  the  small  village  of 
\Ve*iton,  Mhisve  she  seldom  went  out,  ex- 
cept lo  church.  Though  a  pious  woman, 
she  wa^  loo  iipt  to  indulge  her  sorrow  ;  and 
thou];h  she  did  not  neglect  to  read  and  pray, 
yet  she  gave  up  a  great  part  of  her  time  to 
misliitjchol)'  thoughts,  and  ^rew  quite  inac- 
tive, She  well  knew  how  smful  it  would  be 
for  her  to  htek  a  remedy  for  her  grief  in 
wortdty  pleasures,  which  is  a  way  many 
pep[4e  i'Akii  to  cure  afflictions ;  but  she  was 
not  aware  Ikow  wrong  it  was  to  weep  away 
thiit  tin^e  ^s  hich  might  have  been  better 
spent  ill  vh  ying  the  teai*s  of  others. 

It  \Viis  UiLi>py  for  her,  that  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  \'  icui-  ot  vVeston,  was  a  pious  man.  One 
^ndMy  he  Inippened  to  preach  on  the  good 
Saniaritaii.  It  was  a  charity  sermon,  and 
the  I  e  vv  ills  ,i  l  tillcction  at  the  door.  He  call- 
ed on  Mrs.  Jones  after  church,  and  found 
her  ill  tears.  She  told  him  she  had  been 
much  uKrvcdby  his  discourse,  and  she  wept 
litfcuu^e  shtr  hfid  so  little  to  give  to  the  plate, 
for  thtHji(;h  she  felt  very  keenly  for  the  poor 
in  these  dear  times,  yet  she  could  not  assist 
them,  'ijidted,  sir,*  added  she,  •I  never 
fio  much  rcj^i-etted  the  loss  of  my  fortune  as 
this  aftemotio,  when  you  badeus  e-o  and  do 
tikeimst.' — *  You  do  not, 'replied  Mr.  Simp- 
son, *  tiller  into  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour's 
parable,  if  you  think  you  cannot  e^?  and  do 
fifet'jAt?  without  being  rich.  In  tlie  case  of 
the  SanunUHD,  you  may  observe,  that  cha- 
rity wab  bestowed  more  by  kindness,  and 
curcg  and  medicine,  than  by  money.  You, 
madam,  were  as  much  concerned  in  the  du- 
ties itunijcated  in  my  sermon  as  sir  John 
with  hk  ^vivj^t  estate ;  and,  to  speak  plainly, 
1  hjive  Ik  en  sometimes  surprised  that  you 
should  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  being 
mwe  useful/ 

•Sltp'  Sjiud  Mrs,  Jones, '  I  am  grown  shy  of 
the  piM>r  i^ince  I  have  nothing  to  eive  them.' 
*  KuthiriR  !  madam  ?*  replied  the  clerg}'- 
man  r  *  Do  you  call  your  time,  your  talents, 
your  kind  offices,  nothing?  Doing  good 
i^tifciinot  so  Uiuch  depend  on  the  richtsas  on 
the  heart  ujiil  the  will.  The  servant  who 
Impruvtd  hi^  I  wo  talents  was  equally  com- 


mended  by  his  Lord  with  him  who  had  ten : 
and  it  was  not  poverty,  biit  selfish  indolence, 
which  drew  down  so  severe  a  condemnatkia 
on  him  who  had  only  one.  It  is  by  our  con- 
formity to  Christ,  that  we  must  prove  our- 
selves Christians.  You,  madam,  are  not 
called  upon  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  yet  you  may  in  your  measure 
and  degree,  resemble  your  Saviour  by^oing 
about  and  doing  good.  A  plain  Chnstian, 
w  ho  has  sense  and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exer- 
tions and  prudent  zeal,  may,  in  a  subordinate 
way,  be  fielp'mgj  on  the  cause  of  reUgion,  as 
well  as  of  charity,  and  greatly  promote,  by 
his  exeitions  and  example,  the  labours  of 
the  parish  minister.  The  generalit)',  it  is 
true,  have  but  an  under  part  to  act ;  but  to 
all  God  assigns  some  part,  and  he  will  re- 
quire of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious, 
that  they  not  only  work  out  their  ovm  sal- 
vation, but  that  they  promote  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  the  comfort  and  salvation  of 
others. 

To  those  who  would  undervalue  works  of 
mercy  as  evidences  of  piety,  I  would  sug- 
gest a  serious  attention  to  the  solemn  appeal 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  makes,  in 
that  awful  representation  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, contained  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  both  to  those  who  have  ne- 
glected, and  to  those  who  have  performed 
such  works ;  performed  them,  I  mean,  on 
right  principles.  With  what  a  graoous 
condscension  does  he  promise  to  accept  the 
smallest  kindness  done  tojiis  suffering^  mem- 
bers for  his  sake.  You,  madam,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  might  do  more  good  than  the 
richest  man  in  the  parish  could  do  by  mere- 
ly giving  his  money.  Instead  of  sitting  here, 
bi-ooding  over  your  misfortunes,  which  are 
past  remedy,  bestir  yourself  to  find  out  ways 
of  doing  much  good  with  little  money ;  or 
even  without  any  money  at  all.  You  have 
lately  studied  economy  for  yourself;  instruct 
your  poor  neighbours  in  that  important  art. 
They  want  it  almost  as  much  as  they  want 
money.  You  have  influence  with  tne  few 
rich  persons  in  the  parish ;  exert  that  influ- 
ence. Betty,  my  house-keeper,  shall  assist 
you  in  any  tning  in  which  she  can  be  useful. 
Try  this  for  one  year,  and  if  you  then  tell 
me  that  you  should  have  better  shown  your 
love  to  God  and  man,  and  been  a  happier 
woman,  had  you  continued  g[loomy  ana  in- 
active, I  shall  be  much  surprised,  and  shall 
consent  to  your  resuming  your  present  way 
of  life.' 

The  sermon  and  this  discourse  together 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Mrs*  Jones, 
that  she  formed  a  new  plan  of  lif^  aod  set 
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about  it  at  once,  as  eveiy  body  does  who  is 
in  earnest  Her  chief  aim  was- the  happi- 
ness of  her  pooir  neighbours  in  the  next 
world;  but  she  was  also  very  dcsii-ous  to 
promote  their  present  comfort ;  and  indeed 
the  kindness  sne  showed  to  their  bodily 
"wants  gave  her  such  an  access  to  their 
houses  and  hearts,  as  made  them  better  dis- 
posed to  receive  religious  counsel  and  in- 
struction.— Mrs.  Jones  was  much  respected 
by  all  the  rich  persons  in  .Weston,  who  had 
known  her  in  her  prosperity.  Sir  John  was 
thoughtless,  lavisn,  and  indolent  The 
squire  was  over  frugal,  but  active,  sober, 
and  not  ill-natured.  Sir  John  loved  plea- 
sure, the  squire  loved  money.  Sir  John 
was  one  of  those  popular  sort  of  people  who 
get  much  praise,  and  yet  do  little  good  ; 
who  subscribe  with  equal  readiness  to  a 
cricket  match  or  a  chanty  school ;  who 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  poor  ai*e  to  be  in- 
dulged with  bell-ringing  and  bonfires,  and 
to  be  made  drunk  at  Christmas ;  this  sir 
John  called  being  kind  to  them ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  folly  to  teach  them,  and  mad- 
ness to  think  of  reforming  them.  He  was, 
however,  always  ready  to  give  his  guinea  ; 
but  1  question  whether  he  would  have  given 
up  his  hunting  and  his  gaming  to  have  cured 
every  grievance  in  the  land.  He  had  tliat 
sort  of' constitutional  good  nature  which,  it  he 
had  lived  much  within  sight  ot  misei*}, 
would  have  led  him  to  be  liberal :  but  he 
had  that  selfish  love  of  ease,  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  give  to  undeserving  objects,  ra- 
ther than  be  at  the  pains  to  search  out  the 
deserving.  He  neither  discriminated  be- 
tween the  degrees  of  distress,  nor  the  cha- 
racters of  the  distressed. — His  idea  of  cha- 
rity was,  that  a  rich  man  should  occasion- 
ally nve  a  little  of  his  supei*fiuous  wealth  to 
the  first  object  that  occurred  ;  but  he  had 
DO  conception  that  it  was  his  duty  so  to  hus- 
band his  wealthy  and  limit  his  expenses,  as 
to  supply  a  regular  fund  for  established 
charity.  And  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  be- 
nevolence never  led  him  to  suspect  that  he 
was  called  to  abridge  himself  in  the  most 
idle  article  of  indulgence,  for  a  purpose  for- 
eien  to  his  own  personal  enjoyment  On  the 
other  hand,  the  squire  would  assist  Mrs. 
Jones  in  any  of  her  plans  if  it  cost  hidi 
nothing ;  so  she  showed  her  gcx)d  sense  by 
never  asking  sir  John  for  advice,  or  the 
squire  for  subscriptions,  and  bv  this  pru- 
dence gained  the  full  support  of  both. 

Mrs.  Junes  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  parish,  and  sne  took  care 
never  to  walk  out  without  a  few  little  .^ood 
books  in  her  pocket  to  give  away.  1  his, 
though  a  cheap,  is  a  most  important  act  of 
charity  :  it  has  its  various  uses  ;  it  furnishes 
the  poor  with  religious  knowledge,  which 
they  have  so  few  ways  of  obtaining  ;  it  coun- 
teracts the  wicked  designs  of  those  who  have 
taught  us  at  least  one  lesson,  by  their  zeal  in 
the  di^>eFnoii  of  vficked  books— I  mean  the 


lesson  of  vij^ilancc  iind  cdivity ;  and  it  is 
the  best  introduction  for  any  useful  conver- 
sation which  the  giver  of  the  book  may  wish 
to  introduce. 

She  found  that  among  the  numerous  wants 
she  met  with,  no  small  share  was  owing  to 
bad  management,  or  to  imposition  :  she  was 
struck  with  the  small  size  of  the  loaves. — 
Wheat  was  now  not  very  dear,  and  she  was 
sure  a  good  dcaUof  blame  rested  with  the 
baker.  She  sent  for  a  shilling  loaf  to  the 
next  great  town,  where  the  mayor  often  sent 
to  the  bakers*  shops  to  see  that  the  bread 
was  proper  weight.  She  weighed  her  town 
loaf  against  her  country  loaf,  and  found  the 
latter  two  pounds  lighter  than  it  ou;ght  to  be. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  grievance  to  carry 
to  sir  John  ;  but  luckily  the  squire  was  also 
a  magistrate,  and  it  was  quite  in  his  way  : 
for  though  he  would  not  give,  yet  he  would 
counsel,  calculate,  contrive,  leprimand,  and 
punish.  He  told  her  he  could  remedy  the 
evil  if  some  one  would  lodge  an  information 
against  the  baker ;  but  that  there  was  no  act 
ot  justice  which  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  ac- 
complish. 

The  Informer. 

She  dropped  in  on  the  blacksmith.  He 
was  at  dinner.  She  inquired  if  his  bread  was 
good.  *  Ay,  good  enough,  mistress ;  for  you 
see  it  is  as  white  as  your  cap,  if  we  had  but 
more  of  it.  Here's  a  sixpenny  loaf;  you 
might  take  it  for  a  penny  roll  !*  He  then 
heartily  bursed  Crib  the  baker,  and  said  he 
ought  to  be  hanged.  Mrs.  Jones  now  told 
him  what  she  had  done ;  how  she  had  de- 
tected the  fraud,  and  assured  him  the  evil 
shonld  be  redressed  on  the  morrow,  provi- 
ded he  would  appear  and  inform.  *  I  in- 
form,* said  he,  with  a  shocking  oath,  *  hang 
an  informer  !  I  scorn  the  oflBce.  * — •  You  are 
nice  in  the  wrong  place,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones; 
*  for  you  don't  scoi-n  to  abuse  the  baker,  nor 
to  be  in  a  passion,  nor  to  swear,  though  you 
scorn  to  redress  a  public  injury,  and  to  in- 
crease your  children's  bread.  Let  me  tell 
you,  there  is  nothihg  in  which  you  ignorant 
people  mistake  more  than  in  your  notions 
about  informera.  Informing  is  a  lawful  way 
of  obtaiiiing  redress ;  and  though  it  is  a  mis- 
chievous and  a  hateful  thing  to  go  to  a  jus- 
tice about  eveiy  trifling  matter,  yet  laying 
an  information  on  important  occasions, 
without  malice,  or  bitterness  of  any  kind,  is 
what  no  honest  man  ou)»ht  to  be  ashamed  of. 
The  shame  is  to  commit  the  offence,  not  to 
inform  against  it  ,1,  for  my  part,  should 
perhaps  do  right,  *if  I  not  only  informed 
against  Crib,  for  making  light  bread,  but 
against  you,  for  swearing  at  him.* 

*  Well,  but  madam,*  said  the  smith,  a  little 
softened,  *  don't  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a 
shame  to  turn  informer  ?*  *  So  far  from  it, 
that  when  a  man*s  motives  are  good,'  said 
Mrs.  Jones,  *  and  in  clear  cases  as  the  pre- 
sent, I  think  it  a  duty  and  a  virtue.  If  it  is 
right  that  there  should  be  laws»it  must  be 
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riglht  tha^  thev  should  be  put  in  execution  ; 
but  how  can  this  be,  if  people  will  not  inform 
the  magistrates  when  they  sec  the  laws 
broken !  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  afraid  to 
be  an  offender  against  the  laws,  but  not  to 
be  an  informer  in  support  of  them. — ^n  in- 
former by  trade  is  commonly  a  knave.  A 
rash,  malicious,  or  passionate  informer  is  a 
firebrand;  but  honest  and  prudent  infor- 
mers are  almost  as  useful  members  of  socie- 
ty as  tlie  judges  of  the  land.  If  you  continue 
In  your  present  mind  on  this  subject,  do  not 
you  think  that  you  will  be  answerable  for  the 
crimes  you  might  have  prevented  by  inform- 
ing, and  thus  become  a  sort  of  accomplice  of 
the  villains  who  commit  them. 

*  Well,  madam,'  said  the  smith,  *  I  now 
tee  plainly  enough  that  there  is  no  shame  in 
tumuig  informer  when  my  cause  is  good.* — 
•And  your  motive  right;  always  mind  that,' 
8ud  Mrs.  Jones.  Isext  day  the  smith  at- 
tended. Crib  was  fined  in  the  usual  penalty, 
his  light  bread  was  taken  from  him  and  gi- 
ven to  the  poor.  The  justices  resolved 
henceforward  to  inspect  the  bakers  in  their 
district;  and' all  of  them,  except  Crib,  and 
such  as  Crib,  were  glad  of  it;  for  honesty 
never  dreads  a  triaL  Thus  had  Mrs.  Jones 
the  comfort  (^  seeing  how  useful  people  may 
be  without  expense ;  for  if  she  could  have 

g'ven  the  poor  fifty  pounds,  she  would  not 
ive  done  them  so  great,  or  so  lasting  a  be- 
nefit, as  she  did  them  in  seeing  their  loaves 
restored  to  their  lawful  weight:  and  the  time 
light  in  which  she  had  put  the  business  of 
informing  ^as  of  no  small  use,  in  giving 
the  neighbourhood  right  views  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

There  were  two  shops  in  the  parish ;  but 
Mrs.  Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  had  not  half  so 
much  custom  as  Wills,  at  the  Sugarloaf, 
though  she  sold  her  goods  a  penny  in  a  shil- 
ling cheaper,  and  all  agreed  that  they  were 
much  better.  Mrs.  Jones  asked  Mrs.  Sparks 
the  reason.  *  Madam,'  said  the  shopkeeper, 
*  Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  trust.  Besides 
this,  his  wife  keeps  shop  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing while  I  amat  church.  Mi^  Jones  now 
reminded  Mr,  Simpson  to  read  the  king's 
proclamation  against  vice  and  imnoorality 
next  Sunday  at  church ;  and  prevailed  on 
the  squire  to  fine  any  one  who  should  keep 
open  shop  on  a  Suilday.  This  he  readily  un- 
dertook: for  while  sir  John  thought  \X.  good- 
natured  to  connive  at  breaking  the  laws,  the 
squire  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  of  think- 
ing that  the  zealous  enforcing  of  penal  sta- 
tutes would  stand  in  th^  stead  of  ail  religious 
restrsunts.  Mrs.  Jones  proceeded  to  put  the 
people  in  mind  that  a  shopkeeper  who  would 
sell  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  more  likely  to 
cheat  them  all  tue  week,  than  one  who  went 
to  church. 

She  also  laboured  hard  to  convince  them 
how  much  they  would  lessen  their  distress, 
>f  they  would  contrive  to  deal  with  Mrs. 
Sparks  for  ready  money,  rather  than  with 
Wills  on  long  credit ;  those  wlio  listened  to 


her  found  their  circumstances  far  more  com- 
fortable at  the  year's  end,  while  the  rest 
tempted,  like  some  of  their  betters,  by  the 
pleasure  of  putting  off  the  evil  day  of^  pay- 
ment, like  them,  at  last  found  themselves 
plunged  in  debt  and  distress.  She  took  care 
to  make  a  good  use  of  such  instances  in  her 
conversation  with  the  poor,  and,  by  perse- 
verance, she  at  length  brought  them  so 
much  to  her  way  of  thinking,  that  Wills 
found  it  to  be  his  interest  to  alter  his  plan, 
and  sell  his  goods  on  as  good  terms,  and  as 
short  credit,  as  Mrs.  Sparks  sold  hers. 
This  completed  Mrs.  Jones's  success ;  and 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  put  a  stop 
to  three  or  or  ftmr  great  evils  in  tnc  parish 
of  Weston,  without  spending  a  shilling  in  do- 
ing it. 

ratty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  were  thought 
to  be  the  two  best  managers  in  the  parish. 
They  both  told  Mrs.  Jones,  that  the  poor 
would  get  the  coarse  pieces  of  meat  cheaper, 
if  tlie  gentle-folks  did  not  buy  them  for  soups 
and  gravy.  Mrs.  Jones  thought  there  was 
reason  in  this :  so  away  she  went  to  sir  John, 
the  squire,  the  surgeon,  the  attorney,  and 
the  steward,  the  only  persons  in  the  parish 
who  could  afford  to  buy  these  costly  things. 
She  told  them,  that  if  they  would  alt  be  so  " 
good  as  to  buy  only  prime  pieces,  which 
they  could  very  well  afford,  the  coarse  ahd 
cheap  joints  would  come  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  gentry  rea- 
dily consented.  Sir  John  cared  not  what  his 
meat  cost  him,  but  told  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his 
gay  way,  that  he  would  cat  any  thing,  or 
give  any  thing,  so  that  she  would  not  tease 
him  with  long  stories  about  the  poor.  The 
squire  said  he  should  prefer  vegetable  soups, 
because  they  were  cheaper,  and  the  doctor 
preferred  them  because  they  were  whole- 
somer.  The  steward  chose  to  imitate  the 
squii-e ;  and  the  attorney  found  it  would  be 
quite  ungenteel  to  stand  out  So  gravy  soups 
became  very  unfashionable  in  the  parish  of 
Weston ;  and  I  am  sure  if  rich  people  did 
but  think  a  little  on  this  subject,  they  would 
become  as  unfashionable  m  many  other 
places. 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mrs.  Jones 
was  earnest  with  the  poor  women  to  bake 
large  brown  loaves  at  home,  instead  of  buy- 
ing small  white  ones  at  the  shop.  Mrs.  Bet- 
ty had  told  her,  that  baking  at  hdme  would 
be  one  step  towards  restoring  the  good  old 
management.  Only  Betty  Smart  and  Jenny 
Rose  baked  at  home  in  the  whole  parish ; 
and  who  lived  so  well  as  they  did  ?  Yet  the 
general  objection  seemed  reasonable.  They 
could  not  bake  without  yeast,  which  often 
could  not  be  had,  as  no  one  brewed  except 
the  great  folks  and  the  public  houses.  Mrs. 
Jones  found,  however,  that  Patty  and  Jenny 
contrived  to  brew  as  well  as  to  bake.  She 
sent  for  these  women ;  knowing  that  firom 
them  she  could  get  truth  and  reason.  *  How 
comes  it,'  said  she  to  them,  *  that  you  two 
are  the  only  poor  women^in  the  parish  ^ho 
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can  afford  to  brew  a  smaU  cask  of  beer  ?  i 
Yoar  husbands  have  no  better  wages  than 
other  men,*—*  True,  madam,'  said  Patty,' 
*  but  they  never  set  foot  in  a  public  house.  I 
■will  tell  you  the  truth.  When  I  first  mann- 
ed, our  John  went  to  the  Checquers  everj' 
ni^t,  and  I  had  my  tea  and  fi-esh  butter 
twice  a-day  at  home.  This  slop,  which  con- 
sumed a  deal  of  sugar,  began  to  rake  my 
stomach  sadly,  as  1  had  neither  meat  nor 
milk ;  at  last  (I  am  ashamed  to  own  it)  I 
began  to  take  a  drop  of  gin  to  quiet  the  pain, 
till  in  time  I  looked  for  my  gin  as  regularly 
as  for  my  tea.  At  last  the  gin,  the  ale- 
house, and  the  tea  began  to  make,  us  both 
sick  and  poor,  and  I  had  like  to  have  died 
with  my  first  child.  Parson  Simpson  then 
talked  so  finely  to  us  on  the  subject  of  im- 
proper indulgences,  that  we  resolved,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  I 
promised  John,  if  he  would  ^ive  up  the  Chec- 
quers, I  would  break  the  gin  bottle,  and  ne- 
ver drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  he  was  at  home  to  drink  it 
with  me.  We  have  kept  our  word,  and  both 
our  eating  and  drinking,  our  health  and  our 
consciences  are  better  for  it  l^hough  meat 
is  sadly  dear,  we  can  buy  two  pounds  of  fresh 
meat  for  less  than  one  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
and  it  gives  five  times  the  nourishment. 
And  dear  as  malt  is,  I  contrive  to  keep  a 
drop  of  drink  in  the  house  for  John,  and 
John  will  make  me  drink  half  a  pint  wiih 
him  every  evening,  and  a  pint  a-day  when  I 
am  a  nurse. 

Public  Houses, 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well  as  one  bad  one, 
brings  on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs. 
Jones  on  inquiring  why  so  many  ale-houses 
were  allowed.  She  did  not  chuse  to  talk  to 
ar  John  on  this  subject,  who  would  only 
have  said,  *let  them  enjoy  themselves,  poor 
fellows:  if  they  get  drunk  now  and  then,  they 
woik  hard. '  But  those  who  have  this  false 
good-nature  forget,  that  while  the  man  is 
aijoumg  himself t  as  it  is  called,  his  wife  and 
cmlaren  are  ragged  and  standing.  True 
Christian  eood-nature  never  indulges  one  at 
the  cost  of  many,  but  is  kind  to  all.  The 
squire,  who  was  a  friend  to  order,  took  up 
the  matter.  He  consulted  Mr.  Simpson. 
•The Lion,'  said  he,  Ms  necessary.  It  stands 
by  the  road-side ;  travellers  must  have  a 
resting  place.  As  to  the  Checquers  and  the 
Bell,  they  do  no  good,  but  much  harm.*  Mr. 
Simpson  had  before  made  many  attempts  to 
get  the  Checquers  put  down ;  but,  unlucki- 
ly, it  was  sir  John's  own  house,  and  kept  by 
hi  late  butler.  Not  that  sir  John  valued 
the  rent;  but  he  had  a  false  kindness,  which 
made  him  support  the  cause  of  an  old  ser- 
vant, though  he  knew  he  was  a  bad  man, 
and  kept  a  disorderly  house.  The  squire, 
however,  now  took  away  the  license  ivova 
the  Bell.  And  a  fray  happening  soon  after 
at  the  Checquers  (which  was  near  the 
church)  in  time  of  Divine  service,  sir  John 


was  obliged  to  suffer  the  house  to  be  put 
down  as  a  nuisance.  You  would  not  be  lieve 
how  many  poor  families  were  able  to  brew 
a  little  cask,  when  the  temptation  of  those 
ale-houses  was  taken  out  of  their  way.  Mrs. 
Jones,  in  her  evening  walks,  had  the  plea- 
sure to  see  many  an  honest  man  drinking 
his  wholesome  cup  of  beer  by  his  own  fire- 
side, his  rosy  children  playing  about  his 
knees,  his  clean  cheertul  wife  singing  her 
youngest  baby  to  sleep,  rocking  the  cradle 
with  her  foot,  while  with  her  hands  she  was 
making  a  dumpling  for  her  kind  husband's 
supper.  Some  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though 
I  aon't  chuse  to  name  names,  still  preferred 
getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the  Lion,  and 
drinking  water  at  other  times. — 'llius  Mrs. 
Jones,  by  a  little  exertion  and  perseverance, 
added  to  the  temporal  comforts  of  a  whole 
parish,  and  diminished  its  immorality  and 
extra^'^gance  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  good  women,  being  now  supplied 
with  yeast  from  each  other's  brewings, 
would  have  baked;  but  two  difficulties  still 
remained.  Many  of  them  had  no  ovens ;  for 
since  the  new  bad  management  had  crept 
in,  many  cottages  have  been  built  without 
this  convenience.  Fuel  also  was  scarce  at 
Weston.  Mrfe,  Jones  advised  the  building  a 
large  parish  oven.  Sir  John  subscribed  to 
be  rid  of  her  importunity,  and  the  snuire, 
because  he  thought  every  improvement  in 
economy  would  reduce  the  poor's  rate.  It 
was  soon  accomplished ;  and  to  this  oven,  at 
a  certain  hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  elder 
children  carried  their  loaves  which  their 
mothers  had  made  at  home,  and  paid  a  half- 
penny, or  a  penny  accoixiing  to  their  sizc^ 
for  the  baking. 

Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in 
Weston  could  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  far- 
mers* wives  did  not  care  to  rob  their  dairies. 
This  was  a  great  distress,  especially  when 
the  children  were  ack.  So  Mrs.  Jones  ad- 
yised  Mrs.  Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  to  keep  a 
couple  of  cows,  and  sell  out  the  milk  by 
haltpennyworths.  She  did  so,  and  found, 
that  though  this  plan  gave  her  some  addi- 
tional trouble,  she  got  full  as  much  by  it  as 
if  she  had  made  cheese  and  butter.  She 
also  sold  rice  at  a  cheap  rate ;  so  that,  with 
the  help  of  the  milk  and  the  public  oven, 
a  fine  rice  pudding  was  to  be  had  for  a  trifle. 

Charity  Schools  for  servants. 
The  girls'  school,  in  the  parish,  was  fallen 
into  neglect  5  for  though  many  would  be 
subscribers,  yet  no  one  would  look  aftei^  it 
I  wish  this  was  the  case  at  Weston  only  : 
many  schools  have  come  to  nothing,  and 
many  parishes  are  quite  destitute  of  schools, 
because  too  many  gentrjr  neglect  to  make  it, 
a  part  of  the  duty  of  their  gix>wn  up  daugh- 
ters to  inspect  the  instiniction  of  the  poor.  It 
was  not  in  Mr.  Simpson's  way  to  see  if  girls 
were  taught  to  work.  The  best  clergyman 
cannot  do  eveiy  thing.  ITiis  is  ladies*  busi- 
ness,   Mrs.  Jones  consulted  her  councilors. 
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Mri  Bettf  ,  and  they  went  every  Friday  to 
the  school,  where  they  invited  mothers,  as 
well  as  daughtei*s,  to  come,  and  learn  to  cut 
out  to  the  best  advantage.    Mi-s.  Jones  had 
not  been  bred  to  these  things ;  but  by  means 
of  Mrs.  Cowper's  excellent  cuttinj^out-book; 
she  soon  became  mistress  of  the  whnle  art 
She  not  only  had  the  girls  taught  to  make 
and  mend,  out  to  wash  and  iron  toa    She 
also  allowed  the  mother  or  eldest  d:»ughter 
of  every  family  to  come  once  a  week,  and 
'  learn  how  to  dress  one  cheap,  dish.  One  Fri- 
day, which  was  cooking  dav,  who  should 
Sass  by  but  the  squire,  with  his  gim  and 
ogs.    He  looked  into  the  school  for  the 
first  time.    *  Well,  madam,*  said  he,  •  what 
good  are  you  doing  here  ?  What  are  your 
girls  leammgand  earning;  ?  Whei*e  are  your 
manufactures  ?  Where  is  your  spinning  and 
your  carding  ?' — *Sir,'  said  she,  *this  is  a 
small  parish,  and  you  know  ours  is  not  a  ma- 
nufacturing country ;  so  that  when  these 
girls  are  women,  they  will  not  be  much  em- 
ployed in  spinning.    We  must,  in  the  kind 
of  good  we  attempt  to  do,  consult  the  local 
genius  of  the  place :  I  do  not  think  it  will 
answer  to  introduce  spinning,  for  instance, 
in  a  countiy  where  it  is  quite  new.    How- 
ever, we  teach  them  a  little  of  it,  and  still 
more  of  knitting,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
get  up  a  small  piece  of  household  linen  once 
a  year,and  provide  the  family  with  the  stock- 
i^S^   by  employing  the  odds  and  ends  of 
their  time  in  these  ways.    But  there  is  ano- 
ther manufacture,  which  I  am  carrying  on, 
and  I  know  of  none  within  my  own  reach 
which  is  so  valuable.'—*  What  can  that  be?* 
^said  the  squire. — •  To  make  good  wives  for 
'working  men%   siud  she.     *  Is  not  mine  an 
excellent  staple  commodity  \    I  am  teach- 
ing these  girls  the  arts  of  industry  and  good 
management    It  is  little  encouragement  to 
an  honest  man  to  work  hard  all  the  week,  if 
his  wages  are  wasted  hy  a  slattern  at  hume. 
Most  of  these  girls  will  probably  become 
wives  to  tlje  poor,  or  servants  to  the  riclt ; 
to  such  the  common  arts  of  life  are  of  great 
value :  now,  as  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  learning  these  at  the  school  house,  I  in- 
tend to  propose  that  such  gentry  as  have  so- 
ber servants,  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls  to 
come  and  work  in  their  families  one  day  in  a 
week,  when  the  house-keeper,  the  cook,  the 
house-maid,  or  the  laundry-maid,  shall  be 
required  to  instruct  them  in  their  several 
departments.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  best 
way  of  training  good  servants.  They  shouM 
serve  this  kinof  of  regular  apprenticeship  to 
various  sorts  of  labour.     Girls  who  come 
out  <rf  charity-schools,  where  they  have  been 
employed  in  knitting,  sewing,  and  reading, 
are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  hard  and  la- 
borious employments.    I  do  not  in  general 
ayprove  ot  teaching  charity   children   to 
wnte  for  the  same  reason.    I  confine  within 
very  strict  limits  my  plan  of  educating  the 
poor.    A  thorough  knowledge  of  religion, 
and  of  some  of  those  coarser  arts  of  lite  by 


which  the  community  may  be  best  benefit- 
ted, includes  the  whole  stock  of  instruction, 
which,  unless  in  veiy  extraordinaiy  cases,  I 
would  wish'to  bestow/ 

« What  have  you  got  on  the  fire,  madam  ?* 
said  the  squire  ;  •  for  your  pot  really  smells 
as  savoury  as  if  Sir  John's  r  rench  cook  had 
filled  it*  '  Sir,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  •!  have 
lately  got  acquaintetl  with  Mrs.  White,  who 
has  given  us  an  account  of  her  cheap  dishes, 
and  nice  cookery,  in  one  of  the  cheap  Re- 
pository little  books.*  Mrs.  Betty  and  I 
nave  made  all  her  dishes,  and  very  good 
they  ai-e ;  and  we  have  got  several  others  of 
our  own.  Every  Friday  we  come  here  and 
dress  one.  These  good  women  see  how  it  is 
done,  and  learn  to  dress  it  at  their  own 
houses.  1  take  home  part  for  my  own  din- 
ner, and  what  is  left  I  give  to  each  in  turn. 
I  hope  I  have  opened  their  eyes  on  a  sad 
mistake  they  had  got  into,  that  ive  think  any 
thing  is  good  enough  for  thefioor.  Now,  1 
do  not  think  any  thing  good  enough  for  the 
poor  which  is  not  clean,  whol^me,  and 
palatable,  and  what  I  myself  would  not 
cheerfully  eat,  if  my  circumstances  Tequi- 
redit* 

*  Pmy,  Mrs.  Bettj,*  said  the  squire,  *  ob- 
lige me  with  a  basin  of  vour  soup.'  The 
squire  found  it  so  good  after  his  walk,  that 
he  was  almost  sorry  he  had  promised  to  buy 
no  more  legs  of  beef,  and  declared,  that  not 
one  sheep's  head  should  ever  go  to  his  ken- 
nel again.  He  begged  his  cook  might  have 
the  receipt,  and  Mrs.  Jones  wrote  it  out  for 
her.  She  has  also  been  so  obliging  as  to  fii- 
vour  me  with  a  copy  of  all  her  receipts. 
And  as  I  hate  all  monopoly,  and  see  no  I'ca- 
son  why  such  cheap,  nourishing,  and  sa- 
voury dishes  should  be  confined  to  the  pa- 
rish of  Weston,  I  print  them,  that  all  other 
Sarishes  may  have  the  same  advantage. 
Tot  only  the  poor,  but  all  pei*sons  with 
small  incomes  may  be  glad  6f  them. 

'  Well,  madam,'*  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who 
came  in  soon  after,  '  which  is  best,  to  sit 
down  and  cry  over  our  misfortunes,  or  to  be- 
stir ourselves  to  do  our  duty  to  the  world  ?* 
*  Sir,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  •  1  thank  you  lor 
the  useful  lesson  you  have  given  me.  You 
have  taught  me  that  an  excessive  indulgence 
of  sorrow,  is  not  piety,  but  selfishness ;  that 
the  best  remedy  for  bur  own  altfictions  is  to 
lessen  the  afflictions  of  others,  and  thus  evi- 
dence our  submission  to  the  will  of  Gcd, 
who,  perhaps,  sent  these  very  trials  to  abate  ' 
our  own  self-love,  and  to  stimulate  our  ex- 
ertions for  the  good  of  others.  You  have 
taught  me  that  our  time  and  talents  are  to 
be  employed  with  zeal  in  God's  ser\'ice,  if 
we  wish  for  his  favour  here  or  hereafter ; 
and  that  one  great  employment  of  those  ta- 
lents, which  ne  requires,  is  the  promotioa 
of  the  present,  and  much  moi^  the  inture 
happiness  of  all  around  us.— You   have 

*  Sm  the  Wojr  to  Pksty,  for  a  number  of  cbeap  r»- 
•cipii. 
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taught  me  that  much  good  may  be  done 
with  little  money ;  and  th«  the  neart,  the 
head,  and  the  hands  are  oi  some  use,  as  well 
as  the  purse.  I  have  also  learned  another 
lesson,  which  I  hope  not  to  foi-get,  that  Pro- 
vidence, in  sending  these  extraordinary  sea- 
sons of  scarcity  and  distress,  which  we  have 
lately  twice' experienced,  has  been  pleased 
to  overrule  these  trying  events  to  the  gene- 
ral g^ocxl ;  for  it  has  not  only  excited  the  rich 
to  an  increased  liberality,  as  to  actual  con- 
tribution, but  it  has  led  them  to  get  more 
acquainted  with  the  local  wants  of  their 
poorer  bi*ethren,  and  to  interest  themselves 
m  their  comfort;  it  has  led  to  improved 
modes  of  economy,  and  to  a  more  feeling 


kind  of  beneficence.  Above  all,  Tvithoat 
abating  any  thing  of  a  just  subordination,  it 
has  brought  the  affluent  to  a  nearer  know- 
ledge of  tne  pei-sons  and  characters  of  their 
indigent  neighbours:  it  has  literally  brought 
*  the  rich  and  poor  to  meet  togetner  ;*  and 
this  I  lock  upon  to  be  one  of  the  essential 
advantages  attending  Sunday  schools  also, 
where  they  slyc  carried  on  upon  true  princi- 
ples, and  are  sanctioned  by  tne  visits  as  well 
as  supported  by  the  coDtributi6ns  of  the 
wealthy.  * 

May  all  who  read  this  account  of  Mrs, 
Jones,  and  who  are  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, go  and  do  likevHse  ! 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


I  PROMISED,  in  the  Cure  for  Melancholy ^ 
to  give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  school.  She  did  not 
mu«:h  fear  being  able  to  raise  the  money ; 
but  money  is  oTlittle  use,  unless  some  per- 
sons of  sense  and  piety  can  be  Ibund  to  di- 
rect these  institutions.  Not  that  I  would 
discourage  those  who  set  them  up,  even  in 
the  most  ordinary  manner,  and  irom  mere 
views  of  worldly  policy.  It  is  something 
gained  to  i-escue  children  from  idling  away 
their  Sabbath  in  the  fields  or  the  streets.  It 
is  no  small  thing  to  keep  them  from  those 
tricks  to  which  a  day  of  leisure  tempts  the 
idle  and  the  ignorant  It  is  something  for 
them  to  be  taught  to  read  ;  it  is  much  to  be 
taught  to  read  the  Bible,  and  much,  indeed, 
to  bt  carried  regularh'  to  church.  But  all 
this  is  not  enough.  To  bring  these  institu- 
tions to  answer  their  highest  end,  can  only 
be  effected  by  God*s  blessing  on  the  best  di- 
rected means,  the  choice  of  able  teachers, 
and  a  diligent  attention  in  some  pious  gentiy 
to  vidt  ami  inspect  the  schools. 

On  Recommendations. 
Mrs-  Jones  had  one  talent  that  eminently 
(Rialjfied  her  to  do  good,  namely,  judgment; 
this,  even  in  the  gay  part  of  her  lite,  had 
kept  her  from  many  mistakes ;  but  though 
she  had  sometimes  been  deceived  herself, 
she  was  very  careful  not  to  deceive  others, 
by  recommending  people  to  fill  any  office 
fM' which  they  were  unfit,  either  through 
selfishness  or  false  kindness.  She  used  to 
say,  there  is  always  some  one  appropriate 
qi^ity  which  every  person  must  possess, 
in  onler  to  fit  them  for  any  particular  em- 
ployment— *  Even  in  this  quality,'  said  she 
to  Mr.  Simpson  the  clergyman,  *  I  do  not 
expect  pertection ;  but  if  they  are  destitute 
of  this,  whatever  good  qualities  they  may 
possess  besides,  though  they  may  do  for 
some  other  employment,  they  will  not  do 
ks  this.  If  I  want  a  pair  of  shoes,  I  go  to  a 
shoemaker ;  I  do  not  go  to  a  man  of  another 


trad^,  however  ingenious  he  may  be,  to  ask 
him  if  he  cannot  contrive  to  make  me  a  pair 
of  shoes.  When  I  lived  in  I^ndon,  I  learn- 
ed to  be  much  on  my  guard  as  to  recom- 
mendations. I  founa  people  often  wanted 
to  impose  on  me  some  one  who  was  a  bur- 
then to  themselves. — Once,  I  remember, 
when  I  undertook  to  get  a  matron  for  an  hos- 
pital, half  my  acquaintance  had  some  one 
to  offer  me.  Mi*s.  Gibson  sent  me  an  old 
cook,  whom  she  herself  had  discharged  for 
wasting  her  own  provisions,  yet  she  fed  the 
conscience  to  recommend  this  woman  to 
take  cai*e  of  the  provisions  of  a  lai^ge  com- 
munity, Mrs.  Grey  sent  me  a  discarded 
housekeeper,  whose  constitution  had  been 
ruined  by  sitting  up  with  Mrs.  Grey's  gouty 
husband ;  but  who  she  yet  thought  might 
do  well  enough  to  undei*go  the  fatigue  of 
taking  care  ot  an  hundred  poor  sick  people. 
A  third  friend  sent  me  a  woman  wno  had 
no  merit  but  that  of  being  very  poor,  and  it 
v.ould  be  charity  to  provide  tor  her.  The 
truth  is,  the  lady  was  obliged  to  allow  her 
a  small  pension  till  she  could  get  her  off 
her  own  nands,  by  turning  her  on  those  of 
others,' 

*  It  is  very  true,  madam,'  s^d  Mr.  Simp- 
son, *  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the 
good  of  the  many  to  the  ^ooa  of  one ;  if,  in- 
deed, it  can  be  called  doing  good  to  any  one 
to  place  them  in  a  station  in  which  they  must 
feel  unhappy,  by  not  knowing  how  to  dia- 
<3harge  the  duties  of  it  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  manage.  If  the  persons  recommended 
are  objects  of  charity,  I  privately  subscribe 
to  their  wants ;  I  pity  and  help  them,  but  I 
never  promote  them  to  a  station  for  which 
they  are  unfit,  as  I  should  by  so  doing  hurt 
a  whole  community  to  help  a  distressed  in- 
dividual.' 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved  that  the  first 
step  towards  setting  up  her  school  should  be 
to  provide  a  suitable  mistress.  The  vestry 
were  so  earnest  in  recommending  one  wo* 
man,  that  she  thought  it  worth  looklDg;  Into 
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On  inquiiT',  she  {bund  it  was  a  scheme  to 
take  a  large  fkmily  off  the  pansh ;  they 
never  considered  that  a  very  ignorant  wo- 
man, with  a  family  of  young  children,  was, 
of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  tor  a  school ;  all 
they  considered  was,  that  the  profits  of  the 
school  might  enable  her  to  live  without  pa- 
rish pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refused  another, 
though  she  could  read  well,  and  was  decent 
in  her  conduct,  because  she  used  to  send 
her  children  to  the  shop  on  Sundays.  And 
she  objected  to  a  third,  a  very  sensible  wo- 
man, because  she  was  suspected  of  making 
an  outward  profession  of  religion  a  cloak  for 
immoral  conduct  Mrs.  Jones  knew  she 
must  not  be  too  nice  neither;  she  knew  she 
must  put  up  with  many  faults  at  last,  *  1 
know,'  said  she  to  Mr.  Simpson,  *  the  im- 
perfection of  every  thing  that  is  human.  As 
the  mistrcss  will  have  much  to  bear  with 
finam  the  children,  so  I  expect  to  have  some- 
thii%  to  bear  with  in  the  mistress  r  and  she 
and  1  must  submit  to  our  respective  trials, 
by  thinking  how  much  God  has  to  bear  with 
in  us  all.  But  there  are  certain  qualities 
which  are  indispensable  in  certain  situations. 
There  are,  in  particular,  three  things  which 
a  school-mistress  must  not  be  without,  good 
wnse,  activity ,  and/iiety.  Without  the  first 
she  will  mislead  others ;  without  the  second 
she  will  neglect  them  ;  and  without  the 
third,  though  she  may  civilize,  yet  she  will 
never  christianize  ihcm, ' 

Mr.  Simpson  said,  *  he  really  knew  but 
of  one  person  in  the  parish  who  was  fully 
likely  to  answer  her  purpose :  this,'  conti- 
nued he,  *  is  no  other  than  my  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Betty  Crew.  It  will  indeed  be  a  great 
loss  to  me  to  part  from  her  ;  and  to  her  it 
will  be  a  far  more  fatiguing  life  than  that 
which  she  at  present  leads.  But  ought  I  to 
put  my  own  personal  comfort,  or  ought  Bet- 
ty to  put  her  own  ease  and  quiet,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  good  of  above  an  hundred 
children  f  This  will  appear  still  more  im- 
portant, if  we  consider  the  good  done  by 
these  institutions,  wot  as  fruit,  but  seed;  if 
we  take  into  the  account  how  many  yet  un- 
born may  become  Christians,in  consequence 
of  our  making  these  children  Chnstians:  for 
how' can  we  calculate  the  number  which 
may  be  hereafter  trained  for  Heaven,  by 
those  very  children  we  ai*e  going  to  teach*, 
when  they  themselves  shall  become  parents, 
and  you  and  I  are  dead  and  forgotten  ^  To 
be  sui-e,  by  paitfng  from  Betty,  my  peas- 
soup  will  not  be  auite  so  well  flavoured,  nor* 
my  linen  so  neatly  got  up ;  but  the  day  is 
fast  approaching,  when  all  this  will  signify 
but  little ;  but  it  will  not  signify  little  whe- 
ther one  hundred  immortal  souls  were  the 
better  from  my  making  this  petty  sacrifice. 
Mrs.  Crew  is  a  real  Christian,  has  excellent 
sense,  and  had  a  good  education  from  my  mo- 
ther. She  has  also  had  a  little  sort  of  prepara- 
tory training  for  the  buaness ;  for  when  the 
poor  children  come  to  the  parsonge  for  broth 
CD  a  Saturday  evening,  she  is  used  to  appdnt 


them  all  to  come  at  the  same  time ;  and  a^ 
ter  she  has  filled  their  pitchers,  she  ranges 
them  round  her  in  the  garden,  and  exam- 
ines them  in  their  catechism.  She  is  just 
and  fair  in  dealing  out  the  broth  and  beef^ 
not  making  my  favour  to  the  parents  depend 
on  the  skill  of  their  children :  but  her  own 
old  caps  and  ribands,  and  cast-off  dothes, 
are  bestowed  as  little  rewards  on  the  best 
scholars.  So  that  taking  the  time  sh&spends 
in  working  for  them,  and  the  things  she 
gives  them,  there  is  many  a  lady  who  does 
not  exceed  Mrs.  Crew  in  acts  of  charity. 
This  1  mention  to  confirm  your  noUon,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to  do 
good ;  a  religious  upper  servant  has  great 
opportunities  of  this  sort,  if  the  master  is 
disposed  to  encourage  her.' 

My  readers,  I  trust,  need  not  be  mformed, 
that  this  is  that  very  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  who 
assisted  Mrs.  Jones  m  teaching  poor  women 
to  cut  out  linen  and  dress  cheap  dishes,  as 
related  in  the  Cure  for  Melancholy,  Mrs, 
Jones,  in  the  follo\ying  week,  got  toeether 
as  many  of  the  mothers  as  she  could,  and 
spoke  to  them  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Jone8*9  Exhortatioru 
*  My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I  prcK 
pose  to  open  a  school  for  the  instructioa  of 
your  childi'en.  Those  among  you,  who  know 
what  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  your  Bible,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  rejoice  that  the  same  blessing  is 
Held  out  to  your  children.  You  who  are  not 
able  Yourselves  to  read  what  your  Saviour 
has  done  and  suffered  for  you,  ought  to  be 
doubly  anxious  that  your  children  should 
reap  a  blessing  which  you  have  lost.  Would 
not  that  mother  be  thought  an  unnatural 
monster  who  should  stand  by  and  snatch  out 
of  her  child's  mouth  the  bread  which  a  kind 
friend  had  just  put  into  it  ^  But  such  a  mo- 
ther would  be  mercifiil,  compared  with  her 
who  should  rob  her  children  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  learning  to  read  the  word  of  God 
when  it  is  held  out  to  them.  Remember, 
that  if  you  slight  the  present  offer,  or  if,  af- 
ter having  sent  your  children  a  few  times* 
you  should  afterwards  keep  them  at  home 
under  vain  pretences,  you  will  have  to  an- 
swer for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment  Let  not 
your  poor  children,  then,  have  cause  to  say, 
*  My  fond  mother  was  my  worst  enemy.  I 
might  have  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  she  opposed  it'  for  the  sake  of 
giving  me  a  little  paltry  pleasure. — For  an 
idle  holidav,  I  am  now  brought  to  the  gates 
of  hell !'  My  dear  women,  which  of  you 
could  bear  to  see  your  darling  child  con- 
demned to  everlasting  destruction? — ^Which 
of  you  could  bear  to  hear  him  accuse  you  as 
the  cause  of  it }  Is  there  any  mother  here 
present,  who  will  venture  to  say— *I  vriU 
doom  the  child  I  bore  to  sin  and  hell,  rather 
than  put  them  or  myself  to  a  little  present 
pain,  by  curtailing  their  evil  inclina^OIls  ! 
1  will  let  them  spend  the  Sabbath  in  igno- 
rance and  idleness^  instead  of  resetting  tneia 
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from  vanHy  and  sin,  by  sending  them  to 
school  !*  If  there  are  any  such  here  present, 
let  that  mother  who  values  her  child's  plea- 
sure more  than  his  soul,  now  walk  away, 
while  I  set  down  in  my  list  the  names  of  all 
those  who  wish  to  bring  their  young  ones  up 
in  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  lite,  instead 
of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment.* 

Wheh  Mrs,  Jones  had  done  speaking, 
most  of  the  women  thanked  her  for  her  good 
advice,  and  hoped  that  God  would  give  them 
grace  to  follow  it ;  promising  to  sead  their 
children  constantly.  Others,  who  were  not 
so  well-disposed,  were  yet  afraid  to  refuse, 
alter  the  sm  of  so  doing  had  been  so  plainly 
set  before  them.  The  worst  of  the  women 
had  kept  away  from  this  meeting,  resolving 
to  set  their  faces  against  the  school.  Most 
of  those  also  who  were  present,  as  soon  as 
they  got  home,  set  about  providing  their 
children  with  what  little  decent  apparel 
they  could  raise.  Many  a  willing  mother 
lent  her  tall  daughter  her  hat,  best  cap,  and 
white  handkerchief ;  and  many  a  gi-ateful 
£ather  spared  his  linen  waistcoat  and  better- 
most  hat,  to  induce  his  erown  up  son  to  at- 
tend ;  for  it  is  a  rule  with  which  Mrs.  Jones 
began,  that  she  would  not  receive  the 
younger  children  out  of  any  family  who  did 
not  send  their  elder  ones.  Too  many  made 
excuses  that  their  shoes  were  old,  or  their 
hat  worn  out  But  Mrs.  Jones  told  them 
not  to  bring  any  excuses  to  her  which  they 
could  not  bring  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  and 
among  those  excuses  she  would  hardly  ad- 
mit any  except  accidents,  sickness  or  attend- 
ance on  sick  parents  or  young  children. 

SubacrifitioTU, 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  large  sub- 
scriptions from  the  gentry,  was  desirous  of 
getting  the  help  and  countenance  of  the  far- 
mers and  trades-people,  whose  duty  and  in- 
terest she  thought  it  was  to  support  a  plan 
calculated  to  improve  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  the  parish.  Most  of  them  subscribed, 
and  promised  to  see  that  their  workmen  sent 
their  children.  She  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion till  she  called  on  farmer  Hoskins.  She 
,  told  him,  as  he  was  the  richest  farmer  in  the 
parish,  she  came  to  him  for  a  handsome  sub- 
scription. 'Subscription!'  said  he,  *it  is 
nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  tnink ;  a  man, 
had  need  be  made  of  money.*— 'Farmer,' 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  '  God  has  blessed  you  with 
abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  you 
should  be  hberal  in  proportion  to  your  great 
ability.'—'  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
blessing,'  said  he :  *  I  have  been  up  early 
and  late,  lived  hard  while  I  had  little,  and 
now  when  I  thought  I  had  got  forward  in  the 
world,  what  with  tithes,  taxes,  and  subscrip- 
tions, it  all  goes,  I  think.' — '  Mr.  Hoskins,' 
said  Mrs.  Jones, '  as  to  tithes  and  taxes,  you 
well  know  that  the  richer  you  are  the  more 
you  pay ;  so  that  your  murmurs  are  a  proof 
of  your  wealth.    This  is  but  an  ungrateful 

Vol,  I.  %S 


return  for  all  your  bleswngs.'— '  You  are 
aeain  at  your  blessings,*  said  the  farmer ; 
*  but  let  every  one  work  as  hard  as  I  have 
done,,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  do  as  well.  It 
is  to  my  own  industry  I  owe  what  I  have. 
My  crops  have  been  good,  because  1  mindctl 
my  ploughing  and  sowing.'  *  O,  fanner  !* 
cned  Mrs.  Jones,  'you  torget  whose  suns 
and  showers  make  your  crops  to  grow,  and 
who  it  is  that  giveth  strength  to  get  riches. 
But  I  do  not  come  to  preach,  but  to  beg.' 

'  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription 
now  ?  Flannel  or  French  ?  or  weavers,  or 
Swiss,  or  a  new  church,  or  large  bread,  or 
cheap-rice?  or  what  other  new  whim-vham 
for  getting  the  money  out  of  one's  pocket  ?' 
—•  I  am  going  to  establish  a  Sunday-school, 
farmer ;  and  I  come  to  you  as  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  ©f  the  parish,  hoping 
your  example  will  spur  on  the  rest  to  give.^ 
—•Why,  then,'  said  the  farmer,  ' as  one  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  1  will 
give  nothing;  hoping  it  will  spur  on  the  rest 
to  refuse.  Of  all  the  fbolibh  inventions,  and 
new-fangled  devices  to  ruin  the  country,  that 
of  teaching  the  poor  to  read  is  the  veiy 
worst '—'And  I,  former,  think  that  to  teach 
good  principles  to  the  lower  classes,  is  the 
most  likely  way  to  save  the  country.  Now, 
in  ordci*  to  this,  we  must  teach  them  to  read.* 
—'Not  with  my  consent,  nor  my  mone)^* 
said  the  farmer ;  *  for  1  know  it  always  does 
moi-e  harm  than  good.'— •  So  it  may,*  said 
Mrs.  Jones,  '  if  you  only  teach  them  to  read, 
and  then  turn  them  adrift  to  find  out  books 
for  themselves,*  There  is  aproneness  in 
the  heart  to  evil,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  op- 
jiose,  and  which  I  see  you  are  promoting. 
Only  look  round  your  own  kitchen ;  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  it  hung  round  with  loose 
songs  and  ballads.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  would 
be  better  for  young  men  and  maids,  and  even 
your  daughters,  not  to  be  able  to  read  at  all, 
than  to  read  such  stuff  as  this.  But  if,  when 
they  ask  for  bread,  you  will  give  them  a 
stone,  nay  wprse,  a  serpent,  yours  is  the 
blame.'  Then  taking  up  a  penny  book  which 
had  a  very  loose  title,  she  went  on. — 'I  do 
not  wonder,  if  you,  who  read  such  books  as 
these,  think  it  safer  that  people  should  not 
read  at  all,'  The  farmer  grinned,  and  said, 
'  it  is  hard  if  a  man  of  my  substance  may  not 
divert  himself;  when  a  bit  of  fun  costs  only 
a  penny,  and  a  man  can  spare  that  penny, 
there  is  no  harm  done.  When  it  is  very  hot, 
or  very  wet,  and  I  come  in  to  rest,  and  have 
drunk  my  mug  of  cider,  I  like  to  take  up  a 

*  It  wtf  this  eontklenition  chieiy,  which  •tinulated 
the  conductors  of  the  Cheap  Reporitory  to  send  forUi 
that  Yariety  of  little  books  so  pecaliarly  suited  to  the 
young.  Thej  considered  that  by  neans  of  Sunday 
schools,  multitudes  vrere  now  taught  to  read,  who  would 
be  expose€  to  be  corrupted  by  all  the  ribaldry  and  pro- 
faneness  of  loose  songs,  Ticions  stories,  and  especially  by 
the  new  influx  of  corruption  arising  from  Jacobinical  and 
atbetstieal  pamphlets;  and  that  ii  was  a  boondca  duty 
to  eomteract  luch  tempuiieni*      r-^  i 
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bit  of  a  jest-book,  or  a  comical  story,  to 
make  me  laueh. ' 

•O,  Mr.  Hoskins  !',  replied  Mrs.  Jones, 

•  when  you  come  in  to  rest  froni  a  burning 
sun  or  snower,  do  you  never  think  of  Him 
■whose  sun  it  is  that  is  ripening  your  com?  or 
whose  shower  is  filling  the  ear,  or  causing 
the  grass  to  grow  ?  I  could  tell  you  of  some 
books  which  would  strengthen  such  thoughts, 
whereas  such  as  you  read  only  serve  to  put 
them  out  of  your  head.' 

Mrs.  Jones  havmg  taken  pains  to  let  Mr. 
Hoskins  know,  that  all  the  genteel  and 
wealthy  people  had  subscribed,  he  at  last 
said,  *  why  as  to  the  matter  of  that,  I  do  not 
value  a  crown ;  only  1  think  it  might  be  bet- 
ter bestowed;  and  I  am  afraid  my  own 
workmen  will  fly  in  my  face  if  once  they  are 
made  scholars;  and  that  they  will  think 
themselves  too  good  to  work.'—*  Now  you 
talk  soberly,  and  give  your  reasons,*  said 
Mrs.  Jones ;  •  weak  as  they  are,  they  de- 
serve an  answer.  Do  you  think  that  either 
man,  woman,  or  child,  ever  did  his  duty  the 
woi*se,  only  because  he  knew  it  the  better  ?' 

•  No,  perhaps  not,' — *  Now,  the  whole  ex- 
tent ot  leai-nmg  which  we  intend  to  give  the 
poor,  is  only  to  enable  them  to  read  the  Bi- 
Dle ;  a  book  which  brings  to  us  the  glad  ti- 
dings of  salvation,  in  which  every  duty  is 
explained,  every  doctrine  brought  mto  prac- 
tice, and  the  highest  truths  made  level  to  the 
meanest  understanding.  The  knowledge  of 
that  book,  and  its  practical  influence  on  the 
heart,  is  the  best  security  you  can  have,  both 
for  the  industiy  and  obedience  of  your  ser- 
vants. Now,  can  you  think  any  man  will 
be  the  worse  servant  for  being  a  good  Chris- 
tian ?* — ♦  Perhaps  not.* — 'Are  not  the  duties 
of  children,  of  servants,  and  the  poor,  indi- 
vidually and  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Bi- 
ble?'— *Yes.' — 'Do  you  think  any  duties 
ai'e  likely  to  be  well  performed  from  any  hu- 
man motives,  such  as  fear  or  prudence,  as 
from  those  religious  motives  which  are 
backed  with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  of  heaven  or  hell  ?  Even  upon 
your  own  principles  of  worldly  policy,  do 
you  think  a  poor  man  is  not  less  hkely  to  steal 
a  sheep  or  a  horse,  who  was  taught  when  a 
boy  that  it  was  a  sin,  that  it  was  breaking  a 
commandment,  to  rob  a  hen-roost,  or  an 
orchard,  than  one  who  has  been  bred  in  ig- 
norance of  God's  law  ?  Will  your  property 
be  secured  so  eftectually  by  the  stocks  on  the 
green,  as  by  teaching  the  boys  in  the  school, 
that  for  ail  these  things  God  will  bring  them 
into  judgment  ?  Is  a  poor  fellow  who  can 
read  his  Bible,  so  likely  to  sleep  or  to  drink 
away  his  few  hours  ot  leisure,  as  one  who 
cannot  read  ?  He  may,  and  he  often  does, 
make  a  bad  use  of  his  reading ;  but  I  doubt 
he  would  have  been  as  bad  without  it :  and 
the  hours  spent  in  learning  to  read  will  al- 
ways have  been  among  the  most  harmless 
onesof  his  life.' 

•  Well,  madam,'  said  the  ikrmer,  •  if  you 
do  not  think  that  religion  will  spoil  my  young 


servants,  I  do  not  care  if  you  do  put  me 
down  for  halt  a  guinea.  Wnat  has  farmer 
Dobson  given?'— *  Haifa  guinea,*  said  Mrs. 
Jones. — •  Well,'  cried  the  farmer,  •  it  sliall 
never  be  said  I  do  not  give  more  than  he, 
who  is  only  a  renter.  Dobson  half  a  gui- 
nea !  Why  he  wears  his  coat  as  tiireadbare 
as  a  labourer.'— 'Perhaps,'  replied  Mrs, 
Jones,  *  that  is  one  reason  why  he  gives  so 
much.* — *  Well,  put  me  down  a  guinea,' 
cried  the  farmer ;  *  as  scarce  as  guineas  are 
just  now,  ru  never  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  with  Dobson  neither.' — *Yes,  and 
you  must  exert  yourself  besides,  in  insist'm^ 
that  your  workmen  send  their  children,  ana 
often  look  into  the  school  yourself,  to  see  if 
they  are  there,  and  rewaixl  or  discourage 
them  accordingly, '  added  Mi*s.  Jones.  *  The 
most  zealous  teachers  will  flag  in  their  ex- 
ertions, if  they  are  not  animated  and  sup- 
ix)rted  by  the  wealthy  ;  and  your  poor  youth 
will  soon  despise  religious  instmction  as  a 
thing  forced  upon  them,  as  a  hardship  add* 
ed  to  their  other  hardships,  if  it  be  not  made 
pleasant  by  the  encouraging  presence,  kind 
words,  and  little  gratuities,  from  tlieir  bet- 
ters.' 

Here  Mrs.  Jones  took  her  leave ;  the  far- 
mer insisted  on  waiting  on  her  to  the  door. 
When  they  got  into  the  yard,  they  sp;ed  Mr. 
Simpson^  who  was  standing  near  a  Uttle 
group  of  females,  consisting  of  the  farmer's 
two  .young  daughters,  and  a  couple  of  rosy 
dairy  maids,  an  old  blind  tiddler,  and  a  wo- 
man who  led  him.  The  woman  had  laid  a 
basket  on  the  ground,  out  of  which  she  wa9 
dealing  some  songs  to  the  girls,  who  were 
kneeling  round  it,  and  eagerly  picking  out 
such  whose  titles  suited  their  tastes.  On  see- 
ing the  clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler's 
companion,  (for  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was 
not  his  wife)  pushed  some  Of  the  songs  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  turned  roundf  to  the 
company,  and,  in  a  whining  tone,  asked  if 
they  would  please  to  buy  a  godly  book.  Mr. 
Simpson  saw  through  the  hypocrisy  atooce, 
and  instead  of  making  any  answer,'  took  out 
of  one  of  the  girl's  hands  a  song  which  the 
woman  had  not  been  able  to  snatch  away. 
He  was  shocked  and  grieved  to  see  that  these 
young  girls  were  abcmt  to  read,  to  sing,  and 
to  learn  by  heait  such  ribaldry  as  he  was 
ashamed  even  to  cast  his  eyes  on.  He  turn- 
ed about  to  the  girl,  and  gravely,  but  mildly- 
said,  '  Young  woman,  what  do  you  think 
should  be  done  to  a  person  who  should  be 
found  carrying  a  box  of  poison  round  the 
country,  and  leaving  a  little  to  every  house?* 
The  girls  all  agreed  that  such  a  person  ought 
to  be  han^.  *  'I'hat  he  should,'  said  the 
farmer,  *  if  I  was  upon  the  juiy,  and  quar- 
tered toa'  The  fidciler  and  his  woman  were 
of  the  same  opinion,  declaring,  they  would 
not  do  such  a  wicked  thing  tor  the  worid, 
for  if  they  were  poor  they  were  honest.  Mr, 
Simpson,  turning  to  the  other  girl,  said, 
*  Wnich  is  of  most  value,  the  soul  or  the  bo- 
dy?'— •  The  soul,  s'u-,*  said  the  girl.—'  Why 
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» ?'  said  he.—*  Becausci  sir,  I  have  heanl 
you  say  in  the  pulpit,  the  soul  is  to  last  for 
€vcr.* — 'Then,*  cncd  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a 
stem  voice,  turning  to  the  fiddler's  woman, 
•are  you  not  ashame<l  to  sell  poison  for  that 
part  which  is  to  last  forever  ?  poison  for  the 
soul?*  'Poison!*  said  the  terrified  girl, 
throwing  down  the  book,  and  shuddering  as 
people  lie  who  are  afraid  they  have  touched 
something  infectious.  *  Poison  !'  echoed  the 
&rmer's  daughters,  recollecting  with  horror 
the  ratsbane  which  Lion,  the  old  house-dog, 
had  got  at  the  day  before,  and  after  eating 
which  she  had  seen  him  drop  down  dead  in 
convulsioDs,  •  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Simpson  to  the 
woman,  •  I  do  a^in  repeat,  the  souls  ot  these 
innocent  girls  wdl  be  poisoned,  and  may  be 
eternally  iniined  by  this  vile  trash  which  you 
carry  about' 

*  1  now  see,'  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  fiarmer, 
'the  reason  why  you  think  learning  to  read 
does  more  harm  tnan  good.  It  is  indeed  far 
better  that  they  should  never  know  how  to 
tell  a  letter,  unless  you  keep  such  trash  as 
this  out  of  their  way,  and  provide  them  wkh 
what  is  good,  or  at  least  what  is  harmless. 
Still  this  is  not  the  feult  of  reading,  but  the 
abuse  of  it.  Wine  is  still  a  gotxl  coixlial, 
though  it  is  too  often  abused  to  the  puipose 
of  drunkenness.' 

The  farmer  said  that  neither  of  his  maids 
could  read  their  horn-book,  though  he  own- 
ed he  often  heard  them  singing  that  song 
which  the  parson  thought  so  bad,  but  for 
his  part  it  made  them  as  merry  as  a  night- 
ingale. 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Jones,  •  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  not  merely  being  able  to  read  which  does 
the  mischief,  I  have  often  heard,  as  I  hav« 
been  crossing  a  hay-field,  young  girls  sing- 
ing such  indecent  ribaldry  as  ha^  driven  me 
out  of  the  fiejd,  though  I  well  knew  they 
could  not  read  a  line  of  what  they  were 
singing,  but  had  caught  it  from  others.  So 
you  see  you  may  as  well  say  the  memory  is 
a  wicked  talent  because  some  people  misap- 
ply it,  as  to  say  that  reading  is  dangerous  be- 
cause some  folks  abuse  it 

While  they  were  talking,  the  fiddler  and 
his  woman  were  trying  to  steal  away  unob- 
served, but  Mr.  Simpson  stopped  them,  and 
sternly  said,  'Woman,  I  snail  have  some 
farther  talk  with  you.  I  am  a  ma^strate, 
as  well  as  a  minister,  and  if  I  know  it,  I  will 
no  more  allow  a  wicked  book  to  be  sold  in 
my  parish  than  a  dose  of  poison. '    The  girls 


tlirew  away  all  tiR'.r  songs,  thanked  Mr. 
Simpson,  begged  Mrs.  Jones  would  take 
them  into  her  school  after  they  had  done 
milking  in  the  evenings,  that  they  might 
learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper*.  'I'hcy 
promised  they  would  never  more  deal  with 
any  but  sober,  honest  hawkers,  such  as  sell 
good  little  books,  Christmas  carols,  and 
harmless  songs,  and  desired  the  fiddler's  wo- 
man never  to  call  there  again. 

I'his  little  incident  afterwards  confirmed 
Mrs.  Jones  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some 
thoughts  of  putting  in  practice.  This  was, 
after  her  school  had  been  established  a  few 
months,  to  invito  all  the  well-disposed 
grown-up  youth  of  the  parish  to  meet  her 
at  the  school  an  hour  or  two  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  after  the  necessary  business  of  the 
dairy,  and  of  serving  the  cattle  was  over. 
Both  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  agent  had  t)ie  ta- 
lent of  making  this  time  pass  so  agreeably, 
by  their  manner  of  explaining  Scripture, 
and  of  impressing  the  heart  by  serious  and 
affectionate  discourse,  that  in  a  short  time 
the  evening  school  was  nearly  fine<l  with  a 
second  company,  after  the  younger  ones? 
were  dismissed.  In  time,  not  only  the  ser- 
vants, but  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
most  substantial  people  in  the  parish  atten- 
ded. At  length  many  of  the  parents, 
pleased  with  the  improvement  so  visible  in 
the  young  people,  got  a  habit  of  dropping 
in,  that  they  might  learn  how  to  instruct 
their  own  families.  And  it  was  observed 
that  as  the  school  filled,  not  only  the  fives- 
court  and  public  house  were  thinned,  but 
even  Sunday  gossipping  and  tea-visiting  de- 
clined. Even  farmer  Hoskins,  who  was  at 
first  very  angry  with  his  maids  for  leaving 
off  those  merry  songs  (as  he  called  them) 
was  so  pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
psalms  were  sung  at  the  school,  that  he 
promised  Mrs.  Jones  to  make  her  a  present 
of  half  a  sheep  towards  her  first  May-day 
feast  Of  this  feast  some  account  shall  be' 
given  hereafter ;  and  the  reader  may  ex- 
pect some  further  account  of  the  Sunday 
school  in  the  history  of  Hester  Wilmot.  ♦ 

*  For  a  eontinufltion  of  the  Sunday  School,  se«  the 
story  or  Hester  Wilmot,  in  two  parts,  in  the  ihinl  >o- 
lame,  [Earle's  ediiion,-«in  this  volume, present  edition,  ] 
It  was  thought  proper  to  separate  them  in  this  collec- 
tion :  as  the  two  preceding  nnmhers  rather  tend  to  on> 
force  the  duties  oif  the  higher  and  middle  class,  and  the 
two  subsequent  ones  iJiose  of  th«poor. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 


AN  ALLEGORY, 


Methovght  I  was  once  upon  a  time  tra- 
vclUng  through  a  certain  land  which  was 
very  nill  of  people ;  but,  what  was  rather 
odd,  not  one  of  all  this  multitude  was  at 
home ;  they  were  all  bound  to  a  far  distant 


country.  Though  it  was  permitted  by  the 
lonl  of  the  land  that  these  pilgrims  might 
associate  together  for  their  present  mutual 
comfort  and  convenience ;  and  each  was  not 
only  allowed,  but  commanded,  to  do  the 
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randums  of  what  they  would  be  likely  to 
want  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  spent  most 
ot  their  time  in  crowds,  either  In  tne  way  of 
traffic  or  diveraon.  At  first,  when  I  saw 
them  so  much  engag^  ^^  conversing  with 
each  other,  I  thouglit  it  a  good  sign,  and  lis- 
tened attentively  to  their  talk,  not  doubting 
but  the  chief  turn  of  it  would  be  about  the 
climate,  or  treasures,  or  society,  they 
should  probably  meet  with  in  the  Jar  coun- 
try, I  supposed  they  might  be  also  discuss- 
ing about  the  best  and  safest  road  to  it,  and 
that  each  was  availing  himself  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  neighbour,  on  a  subject  ot  equal 
importance  to  all  I  listened  to  every  par- 
ty, but  in  scarcely  any  did  I  hear  one  word 
about  the  land  to  wmch  they  were  bound, 
though  it  was  their  home,  the  place  where 
„  .     _  their  whole  interest,  expectation,  and  in- 

sofar Trom  being  the  case,  that  it  was  al-  Iwritance  lay ;  to  which  also  great  part  of 


others  all  the  services  he  could  upon  their 
journey,  yet  it  was  decreed,  that  every  in- 
dividual traveller  must  enter  the  fer  coun- 
try singly.  There  was  a  great  gulf  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  which  every  one  must 
pass  alone,  and  at  his  own  risk,  and  the 
mendship  of  the  whole  united  world  could 
be  of  no  use  in  shooting  that  gulf.  The  ex- 
act time  when  each  was  to  pass  was  not 
known  to  any  ;  this  the  lord  always  kept 
a  close  secret  out  of  kindness,  yet  still  they 
were  as  sure  that  the  time  must  come,  and 
that  at  no  very  great  distance,  as  if  they  had 
been  informe4  of  the  very  moment  Now, 
as  they  knew  they  were  always  liable  to  be 
called  away  at  an  hour's  notice,  one  would 
have  thought  they  would  have  been  chiefly 
employed  m  packing^  up,  and  preparing,  and 
getting  every  thing  in  order,     but  this  was 


most  the  only  thmg  which  they  did  not 
think  about. 

Now,  I  only  appeal  to  you,  roy  readers,  if 
any  of  you  are  setting  out  upon  a  little  com- 
mon journey,  if  it  is  only  to  London  or  York, 
is  not  all  your  leisure  time  employed  in  set- 
tling your  ousiness  at  home,  and  packing  up 
every  little  necessary  for  your  expedition  ? 
And  does  not  the  fear  of  neglecting  any  thing 
you  ought  to  remember,  or  may  have  occa- 
sion for,  haunt  your  mind,  and  sometimes 
even  intrude  upon  you  unseasonably  ?  And 
when  you  are  actually  on  your  journey,  es- 
pecially if  you  ha^  never  been  to  that  place 
before,  or  arc  likfely  to  remain  tiiere,  don't 
you  begin  to  think  a  little  about  the  plea- 
sures and  the  employments  of  the  place,  and 
to  wish  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a  city 
London  or  York  is?  Don't  you  wonder 
what  is  doing  there,  and  are  you  not  anxious 
to  know  whether  you  are  properly  qualified 
for  the  business,  or  the  company  you  expect 
to  be  engaged  in  ?  Do  you  never  look  at 
the  map,  or  consult  Brooke's  Gazetteer  ? 
And  don't  you  try  to  pick  up  from  your  fel- 
low-passengers in  the  stage  coach  any  little 
information  you  can  get  ?  And  though  you 
may  be  obliged,  out  of  civility,  to  converse 
witti  them  on  common  subjects,  yet  do  not 
your  secret  thoughts  still  run  upon  London 
or  York,  its  business,  or  its  pleasures  ?  And 
iJ)ove  all,  if  you  are  likely  to  set  out  early, 
are  you  not  afraid  of  over-sleeping,  and  does 
not  that  fear  keep  you  upon  the  watch,  so 
that  you  are  commonly  up  and  ready  before 
the  porter  comes  to  summon  you  ^  Header ! 
if  this  be  your  case,  how  surprised  will  you 
be  to  hear  that  the  travellers  to  the  Jar 
country  have  not  half  your  prudence, 
though  embarked  on  a  journey  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  bound  to  a  land  where 
nothing  can  be  sent  after  them,  in  which, 
when  tney  arc  once  settled,  all  errors  are  ir- 
retrievable. 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of 
being  upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be 
ordered  ojf  unprepared  ;  instead  of  laying 
up  any  pi-ovision,  or  even  making  memo- 


thelr  friends  were  gone  before,  and  whither 
they  were  sure  all  the  rest  would  follow.— 
Instead  of  this,  their  wh(4e  talk  was  about 
the  bu^ness,  or  the  pleasures,  or  the  fashions 
of  the  strange  but  bewitching  country  which 
they  were  merely  passing  through,  and  iu 
which  they  had  not  one  foot  of  land  which 
they  were  sure  of  calling  their  own  for  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour.  What  Tittle  estate 
they  had  was  personal,  and  not  real,  and 
that  was  a  mortgaged,  life-hold  tenement  of 
clay,  not  properly  their  own,  but  only  lent 
to  them  on  a  short  uncertain  lease,  of  which 
three-score  years  and  ten  was  considered  as 
the  long;est  period,  and  very  few  indeed 
lived  in  it  to  the  end  of  the  term  ;  for  this 
was  always  at  the  vHU  of  the  lord,  part  of 
whose  prerogative  it  was,  that  he  could 
taks  away  the  lease  at  pleasure,  knock 
down  the  stoutest  tenement  at  a  sinele  blow» 
and  turn  out  the  poor  shivering,  helpless  in- 
habitant naked,  to  that  far  country  ftnr 
which  he  had  made  no  provision.  Some- 
times, in  order  to  quicken  the  pilgrim  in  his 
preparation,  the  lord  would  break  down 
the  tenement  by  slow  dejjrees ;  sometimes 
he  would  let  it  tumble  by  its  own  natural  de- 
cay ;  for  it  was  only  built  to  last  a  certidn 
term,  it  would  often  grow  so  uncomfortable 
by  increasing  dilapidations,  even  before  the 
ordinary  lease  was  out,  that  the  lodging  was 
hardly  worth  keeping,  though  the  tenant 
could  seldom  be  persuaded  to  think  so,  but 
fondly  clung  to  it  to  the  last — First  the 
thatch  on  the  top  of  the  tenement  changed 
colour,  then  it  fell  off  and  left  the  roof  bcu«; 
then,  the  grinders  ceased  because  they  were 
few;'  then  the  windows  became  so  darkened 
that  the  owner  could  scarcely  see  through 
them ;  then  one  prop  fell  away,  then  an- 
other, then  the  uprights  became  bent,  and 
the  whole  fabric  trembled  and  tottered,  with 
every  other  symptom  of  a  falling  house. 
But  what  was  remarkable,  the  more  uncom- 
fortable the  house  became,  and  the  less 
prospect  there  was  of  staying  in  it,  the  more 
preposterously  fond  did  the  tenant  grow  of 
nis  precarious  habitatiocL 
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On  some  occaaons  4hc  lord  ordered  his 
messengers,  of  which  he  has  a  gi^t  vanety, 
to  batter,  injure,  deface,  and  almost  dennolish 
the  frail  building,  even  while  it  seemed  new 
and  strong ;  this  was  what  the  landlord  call- 
ed gtviTtg  warning' ;  but  many  a  tenant 
wouid  not  take  warning,  and  so  fond  of  stay- 
ing where  he  was,  even  under  all  these  in- 
conveniences, that  at  last  h«?  was  cast  out  by 
ejectment,  ni^  being  prevailed  en  to  leave 
his  dwelling  m  a  pix)pcr  manner,  though  one 
would  have  thought  the  fear  of  being  turned 
out  would  have 'whetted  his  diligence  in  pre- 
paring for  a  better  and  more  enduring  in- 
heritance. For  though  the  people  were  on- 
ly tenants  at  will  in  these  crazy  tenements, 
yet,  through  the  goodness  of  the  same  lord, 
tbe>*  were  assured  that  he  never  turned 
them  out  of  these  habitations  before  he  had 
on  his  part  provided  for  them  a  better,  so 
that  there  was  not  such  a  landlord  in  the 
world ;  and  though  their  present  dwelling 
was  but  frail,  being  only  slightly  run  up  to 
serve  the  occasion,  yet  they  might  hold  their 
future  ixissession  by  a  most  certain  tenure, 
the  word  of  the  lord  hirnseif.  This  word 
was  entered  in  a  covenant,  or  title-deed, 
consisting  of  manv  sheets,  and  because  a 
mat  many  good  things  were  given  away  in 
this  deed,  a  book  was  made  of  Mhich  every 
soul  ini^ht  get  a  copy. 

This  indeed  had  not  always  been  the  case; 
because,  till  a  few  ages  back,  there  had  been 
a  tort  of  monopoly  in  the  case,  and  *  the  wise 
aodprudjent ;'  that  is,  the  cunning  and  fraud- 
fiil,  had  hid  these  things  from  '  the  babes 
and  sucklings ;'  that  is,  from  the  low  and  ig- 
norant, and  many  frauds  had  been  practi- 
sed, and  the  poor  had  been  cheated  of  their 
right ;  so  that  not  being  allowed  to  read  and 
judge  for  themselves,  they  had  been  sadly 
imposed  upon ;  but  all  these  tricks  had  been 
put  an  end  to  more  than  two  hundred  years 
when  I  passed  through  the  country,  and  the 
meanest  man  who  cpold  read  might  then 
have  a  copy  ;  so  that  he  might  see  himself 
what  he  had  to  trust  to ;  and  even  those 
who  could  not  read,  might  hear  it  read  once 
or  twice  every  week,  at  least,  without  pay, 
by  learned  and  holy  men,  whose  business  it 
was.  But  it  surprised  me  to  see  how  few 
comparatively  made  use  of  these  vast  ad- 
vantages. Of  those  who  had  a  copy,  many 
laid  it  carelessly  by,  expressed  a  fif«f<rra/be- 
Bef  m  the  truth  of  the  title  deea,  a  general 
satisfaction  that  they  should  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  inheritance,  a  gerteral  good 
opinion  of  the  lord  whose  woixl  it  was,  and 
a  general  disposition  to  take  his  promise 
upon  trust ;  always,  however,  intending,  at 
a  convenient  season^  to  inquire  farther  into 
the  matter ;  but  this  convenient  season  sel- 
dom caAie ;  and  this  neglect  of  theirs  was 
construed  by  their  lord  into  a  forfeiture  of 
the  inheritance. 

At  the  end  of  this  countiy  lay  the  vast  gulf 
mentioned  before  ;  it  was  shadowed  over  by 
Abroad  and  thick  clood*  which  pre\'ented  the 


pilgrims  from  seeing  in  a  distinct  manner 
what  was  doing  behind  it,  vet  such  beams  of 
brightness  now  and  then  darted  through  the 
cloud,  as  enabled  those  who  used  a  telescope, 
provided  for  that  purpose,  to  see  the  ntb* 
stance  of  things  hoped  for  ;  but  it  was  not 
every  one  who  could  make  use  of  this  tele- 
scope ;  no  eye  indeed  was  naturally  dispo- 
sed to  it ;  but  an  earnest  desire  of  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  invisible  realities,  gave  such 
a  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  eye  which 
used  the  telescope,  as  enabled  it  to  discern 
many  things  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
natural  sight  —  Above  the  cloud  was  this  in- 
scription :  The  things  which  are  teen  are 
tem/ioral,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  eternal.  Of  these  last  thin^  many  glo- 
rious descriptions  had  been  given ;  but  as 
those  splendors  were  at  a  distance,  and  as 
the  pilgrims  in  general  did  not  care  to  use 
the  telescope,  these  distant  glories  made 
litile  impression. 

The  glorious  inheritance  which  lay  be- 
yond the  cloud,  was  called.  The  things 
above,  while  a  multitude  of  trifling  objects, 
which  appeai*ed  contemptibly  small  when 
looked  at  through  the  telescope,  were  cal- 
led the  things  below.  Now,  as  we  know  it 
is  nearness  which  gives  size  and  bulk  to  any 
object,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  these  ill- 
judging  pilgrims  were  more  struck  with 
these  bviubles  and  trifles,  which,  by  laying 
close  at  hand,  were  visible  and  tempting  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  which  made  up  the  sum 
of  the  things  below,  than  with  the  remote 
glories  of  the  things  above  ;  but  this  was 
chiefly  owing  to  their  not  making  use  of  the 
telescope,  through  which,  if  you  examined 
thoroughly  the  things  below,  they  seemed 
to  shnnk  almost  down  to  nothing,  which 
was  indeed  their  real  size ;  while  the  things 
above  appeared  the  more  beautiful  and  vast, 
the  more  the  telescope  was  used.  But  the 
surprising  part  of  the  story  was  this ;  not 
that  the  pilginms  were  captivated  at  first 
sight  with  the  thingb  below,  for  that  was  na- 
tui'al  enough ;  but  that  when  they  had  tried 
them  all  over  and  over,  and  found  themselves 
deceived  and  disappointed  in  almost  every 
one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen  their  fond- 
ness, and  they  grasped  at  them  again  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before.  There  wero 
some  gay  fruits  which  looked  sdluring,  but 
on  being  opened,  instead  of  a  kernel,  they 
were  found  to  contain  rottenness  ;  and  those 
which  seemed  the  foUest,  often  proved  on 
trial  to  be  quite  hollow  and  empty.  Those 
which  were  mckt  tempting  to  the  eye,  were 
often  found  to  be  wormwood  to  the  taste,  or 
poison  to  the  stomach,  and  many  flowers  that 
seemed  most  bright  and  gay  had  a  worm 
gnawing  at  the  i*oot ;  and  it  was  obsen^able 
that  on  the  finest  and  brightest  of  them  was 
seen,  when  looked  at  through  Ihe  telescope, 
the  word  vanity  inscribed  in  large  chanic- 
ters. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  M^  things 
bdow  were  certain  little  lumps  of  ydlow 
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clay,  on  which  almost  every  eye  and  every 
heart  was  fixed.  When  I  saw  the  variety 
of  uses  to  which  this  clay  could  be  convert- 
ed,and  the  respect  which  was  shown  to  those 
who  could  scrape  together  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  pieces,  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  tlie 
genend  desire  to  pick  up  some  of  them  ;  but 
when  I  beheld  the  anxiety,  the  wakefulness, 
the  competitions,  the  contri  vances,the  tricks, 
the  frauds,  the  scuffling,  the  pushing,  the 
turmoiling,  the  kicking,  the  shoving,  the 
cheating,  the  circumvention,  the  envy,  the 
insdignity,  which  was  exciteid  by  a  desire  to 
possess  this  article;  when  I  saw  the  general 
scrambk  among  those  who  had  little  to  get 
much,  and  of  those  who  had  much  to  get 
-  more, then  I  could  not  help  applying  to  these 
people  a  proverb  in  use  among  us,  t/iatgold 

•    may  be  bought  too  dear. 

Thoueh  I  saw  that  there  were  various 

s,  sorts  of  baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts 
cf  different  travellers,  such  as  an  ell  of  red 
or  blue  ribbon,  for  which  some  were  con- 
tent to  forfeit  their  future  inheritance,  com- 
mitting the  sin  of  Esau,  without  his  tempta- 
tion of  hunger ;  yet  the  yellow  clay  I  found 
■was  the  grand  object  for  which  most  hands 
were  scrambling,  and  most  souls  were  risk- 
ed. One  thing  was  extraordinary,  that  the 
nearer  these  peq)le  were  to  being  turned 
out  of  their  tenement^  the  fonder  they  grew 
of  these  pieces  of  clay  ;  so  that  I  naturally 
concluded  they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with 
them  to  the/ar  country,  to  assist  them  in 
theirestabUshment  initjbuti  soon  learnt 
this  clay  was  not  current  there,  the  lord 
having  ferther  declared  to  these  pilgrims 
that  as  they  had  brought  nothing  into  this 
world,  they  could  carry  nothing  away, 
•  I  inquired  of  the  different  people  who 
were  raising  the  various  heaps  of  clay,  some 
of  a  larger,  some  of  a  smaller  size,  why  they 
discovered  such  unremitting  anxiety,  and 
for  whom  ?  Some,  whose  piles  were  im- 
mense, told  me  they  were  heaping  up  for 
their  children ;  this  I  thought  very  right, 
'  till,  on  casting  my  eyes  around,  I  obsen'ed 
many  (rf  the  children  of  these  very  people 
had  large  heaps  of  their  own.  Others  told 
me  it  was  for  their  grand-children ;  but  on 
inquiry  I  found  these  were  not  yet  bom,  and 
in  many  cases  there  was  little  chance  that 
they  ever  would.  The  truth,  on  a  close  ex- 
ammation,  proved  to  be,  that  the  tme  ge- 
nuine heapers  really  heaped  for  themselves; 

^  that  it  was  in  fact  neither  for  friend  nor 
child,  but  to  gratify  an  inordinate  appetite 
of  their  own.  Nor  was  I  much  surprised 
after  this  to  see  these  yellow  hoai-ds  at  length 
canker,  and  the^  rust  of  them  become  a  wit- 
ness against  the  hoarders,  and  eat  their  Jlesh 
as  it  were  fire. 

Many,  however,  ^who  had  set  out  with  a 
high  heap  of  their  father's  raising,  before 
they  had  got  one  third  of  their  journey,  had 
scarcely  a  single  piece  left.  As  I  was  won- 
dering what  nad  caused  these  enormous 
piles  to  vanish  in  so^ort  a  time,  I  spied 


scattered  up  and  down  the  country  all  sorts 
of  odd  inventions,  for  some  or  other  of  which 
the  vain  possessors  of  the  great  heaps  of 
clay  had  truckled  and  bartered  them  away 
in  fewer  hours  than  their  ancestors  liad  spent 
years  in  getting  them  together.  O  what  a 
strange  unaccoiintable  medley  it  was  !  and 
what  was  ridiculous pnough,  1  obsened  that 
the  greatest  quantity  of  the  clay  was  always 
exchanged  for  things  that  were  of  no  use 
that  I  could  discover,  owing  I  suppose  to  my 
ignorance  of  the  manners  of  the  country. 
^  In  one  place  I  saw  large  heaps  exhausted, 
in  order  to  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a 
running;  but  the  worst  part  of  the  joke  was, 
the  horses  did  not  run  to  fetch  or  carry  any 
thing,  of  course  were  of  no  kind  of  use,  but 
merely  to  let  the  ^ers  see  which  could  run 
fastest.  Now,  this  gift  of  swiftness,  exer- 
cised to  nousehil  purpose,  was  only  one  out 
of  many  instances,  I  observed,  of  talents  em- 
ployed to  no  end.  In  another  place  I  ^w 
whole  piles  of  the  clay  spent  to  maintain 
long  ranges  of  buildings  full  of  dogs,  on  pro- 
visions which  would  have  nicely  fattened 
some  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  sadly  want- 
ed fattening,  and  whose  ragged  tenements 
were  out  at  elbows,  for  want  of  a  little  help 
to  repair  them.  Some  of  the  piles  were  re- 
gularly pulled  down  once  in  seven  years,  in 
order  to  corrupt  certain  needy  pilgrims  to 
belie  their  consciences,  by  doing  that  for  a 
bribe  which  they  were  bound  to  do  ivom 
principle.  Others  were  spent  in  playing; 
with  white  stiff  bits  of  paper,  painted  over 
with  red  and  black  spots,  m  which  1  thought 
there  must  be  some  conjuring,  because  the 
very  touch  of  these  painted  pasteboards 
made  the  heaps  fly  from  one  to  another,  and 
back  again  to  the  same,  in  a  way  that  natu- 
ral causes  could  not  account  for.  There  was 
aeother  proof  that  there  must  be  some  ma- 
gic in  this  business,  which  was  that  if  a 
pasteboard  with  red  spots  fell  into  a  hand 
which  wanted  a  black  one,  the  person  chan- 
ged colour,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  dis- 
covered other  symptoms  of  madness,  which 
showed  there  was  some  witchcraft  in  the 
cast.  These  clean  little  pasteboards  as 
harmless  as  they  looked,  had  the  wonderfiil 

{)ower  of  pulling  down  the  highest  piles  in 
ess  time  than  all  the  other  causes  put  to- 
gether. I  observed  that  many  small  piles 
were  given  in  exchange  for  an  enchanted  li- 
quor which  when  the  purchaser  Jiad  drunk 
to  a  little  excess,  helost  power  of  managing 
the  rest  of  his  heap  without  losing  the  love 
of  it ;  and  thus  the  excess  of  indul^nce,  by 
making  him  a  beggar,  deprived  him  of  that 
very  gratification  on  which  his  heart  was 
set. 

Now  I  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober  pil- 
grims, that  either  hoarding  tihe  clay,  or 
trucking  it  for  any  such  purposes  as  the 
above,  was  thought  exactly  the  same  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  lord ;  and  it  was  expect- 
ed that  when  they  should  ccme  under  his 
moi*c  immediate  jurisdiction  in  the  far  coun^ 
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trt/t  Hie  penalty  annexed  to  hoarding  and 
sauandenng  would  be  nearly  the  same.^— 
While  I  examined 'the  countenances  of  the 
owners  of  the  heaps,  I  observed  that  those 
who  I  well  knew  never  intended  to  make 
any  use  at  all  of  their  heap,  were  far  more 
terrified  at  the  thought  of  losing  it,  or  of 
being  torn  from  it^  than  those  were  who 
were  employing  it  in  the  most  useful  man- 
ner.     Those  who  best  knew  what  to  do 
with  it,  set  their  hearts  least  upon  it,  and 
were  always  most  willing  to  leave  it    But 
aich  riddles  were  common  in  this  odd  coun- 
try. It  was  indeed  a  very  land  of  paradoxes. 
Now  I  wondered  why  these  pilgrims,  who 
were  naturally  made  erect  with  an  eye 
formed  to  look  up  to  the  ihines  above,  yet 
had  their  eyes  almost  constantly  bent  in  the 
other  direction,  riveted  to  the  earth,  ami 
listened  on  thinga  below,  just  like  those  ani- 
mals who  walk  on  all  four.     I  was  told  they 
had  not  always  been  subject  to  this  weak-^ 
ness  of  sight,  and  proneness  to  earth  :  that 
they  had  originally  been  upright  and  beau- 
tiful, having  been  created  after  the  image  of 
the  lord,  who-  was  himself  the  perfecdon  of 
beauty ;  that  he  had,  at  firs^,  placed  them  in 
a  far  sup)erior  situation,*  which  he  had  given 
them  in  perpetuity ;  but  that  then*  first  an- 
cestors fell  ti-om  it  through  pride  and  care- 
lessness ;  that  upon  this  the  freehold  was 
taken  away,  they  lost  their  original  strength, 
brightness,  and  beauty,  and  were  driven  out 
into  this  strange  country,  where,  however, 
they  had  every  opportunitv  given  them  of 
recovering  their  original  nealth,   and  the 
lord's  favour  and  likeness;  for  they  were 
become  so  disfigured,  and  were  grown  so 
unlike  him,  that  you  would  hardly  believe 
they  were  his  own  children,    though,    in 
some,  the  resemblance  waji  become  again 
\Tsible. 

The  lord,  however,  was  so  merciful, 
that,  instead  of  giving  them  up  to  the  dread- 
hil  consequences  of  their  own  folly,  as  he 
might  have  done  without  any  impeachment 
of  his  justice,  he  gave  them  immediate  com- 
.  fort,  and  promised  them  that,  in  due  time, 
his  own  son  should  come  down  and  restore 
them  to  the  futuj-e  inheritance  which  he 
should  purchase  for  them.  And  now  it  was, 
that  in  order  to  keep  up^thcir  spirits,  after 
they  had  lost  their  estate  through  the  folly 
of  their  ancestors,  that  he  began  to  give  them 
a  part  of  their  former  title  deed.  He  conti- 
nued to  send  them  portions  of  it  from  time 
to  time  by  different  faithful  servants,  whom, 
howe\'er,  these  ungrateful  people  generally 
used  iU,  and  some  of  whom  they  murdered. 
Bat  for  all  this,  the  lord  was  so  very  for- 
giving, that  lie  at  length  sent  these  muti- 
neers a  proclamation  of  full  and  free  pardon 
by  his  son.  Vhis  son,  though  they  used  him 
in  a  more  cniel  nmnner  than  they  had  done 
any  of  his  ser>'ant8,  yet  after  hdsm^  finished 
the  work  his  father  i(ave  him  to  do,  went 
back  into  the  far  cown/ry  lo  prepare  a  place 
£>r  All  them  who  believe  in  aim  >  and  there 


he  still  lives;  begging  and  pleading  for, those 
unkmd  people,  whom  he  still  loves  and  for- 
gives, and  will  restore  to  the  purchased  in- 
heritance on  the  easy  terms  of  their  being 
heartily  sorry  for  what  they  have  done,  tho- 
roughly desirous  of  pardon,  and  convinced 
that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  save  to  the  ut" 
most  all  them  that  come  unto  him, 

I  saw,  indeed,  that  many  old  offenders 
appeared  to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had 
done;  that  is,  they  did  not  like  to  be  punish- 
ed for  it.  They  were  willing  enou^n  to  be 
delivered  from  the  penalty  of  their  ^ilt^ 
but  they  did  not  heartily  wish  to  be4ehver- 
ed  from  the  power  of  it.  Many  declared,  in 
the  most  public  manner,  once  every  week, 
that  thev  were  very  sorry  they  had  done 
amiss ;  that  they  had  erred  and  strayed  like 
lost  sheefi  ;  but  it  was  not  enough  to  declare 
their  soitow,  ever  so  often,  it  they  gave  no 
other  sign  of  their  penitence.  For  there  was 
so  little  truth  in  them,  that  the  lord  requi- 
red other  proofs  of  their  sincerity  beside  , 
their  own  word,  for  they  often  lied  with 
their  hps  and  dissembled  with  their  tongue. 
But  those  who  professed  to  be  penitents  must 
give  some  outward  proof  of  it  They  were 
neither  allowed  to  i*aise  heaps  of  clay,  by 
circumventing  their  neighbours,  or  to'keep 
great  piles  lying  by  them  useless ;  nor  must 
they  barter  them  for  any  of  those  idle  vani- 
ties which  reduced  the  neaps  on  a  sudden  : 
for  I  found  that  among  the  grand  aiticles  of 
future  reckoning,  the  use  they  had  made  of 
the  heaps  would  be  a  principal  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  fairer 
part  of  these  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of 
their  heaps  in  adorning  and  beautifying  their 
tenements  of  clay,  in  painting,  white-wash- 
ing, and  enamelling  them.  All  those  tricks, 
however,  did  not  presei*ve  them  from  decay; 
and  when  they  grew  old,  they  even  looked 
worse  for  all  this  cost  and  varnish.  Some, 
however,  acted  a  more  sensible  part,  and 
sj>ent  no  more  upon  their  mouldering  tene- 
ments than  just  to  keep  them  whole  and 
clean,  and  in  good  repair,  which  is  what 
every  tenant  ought  to  do ;  and  I  observed 
that  those  who  were  most  moderate  in  the 
care  of  their  own  tenements,  were  most  at- 
tentive to  repair  and  warm  the  ragged  tene- 
ments of  others.  But  none  did  this  with 
much  zeal  or  acceptance,  but  those  who  had 
acquiretl  a  habit  of  overlooking  the  tilings 
below,  and  who  also,  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  telescope  had  got  their  natural  weak 
and  dim  sight  so  strengthened,  as  to  be  able 
to  discern  pretty  distinctly  the  nature  of  the 
things  above.  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyes 
on  these  glories  made  all  the  shining  trifles, 
which  compose  the  mass  of  things  below,  at 
last  appear  in  their  own  diminutive  little- 
ness. For  it  was  in  this  case  particularly 
true,  that  things  are  only  big  or  little  by 
comparison ;  and  there  was  no  other  way  of 
making  the  things  below  api>ear  as  small  as 
they  r^ly  were,  but  by  comparing  them, 
by  means  ot  the  telescopc^^ith  the  things 
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abcrve^  But  I  observed  that  the  false  judg- 
ment of  the  pilgrims  ever  kept  pace  with 
their  wron^  practices;  for  those  who  kept 
their  eyes  fastened  on  the  things  below,  were 
reckoned  wise  in  their  generation,  while  the 
few  who  looked  forward  to  the  future  glo- 
ries, were  accounted  by  the  bustlers,  or 
iieapers,  to  be  either  fools  or  mad. 

Most  of  these  pilgrims  went  on  in  adorn- 
ing their  teneniients,  adding  to  their  heaps, 
grasping  the  (kings  below  as  if  they  would 
never  let  them  jj;o,  shutting  their  eyes,  in- 
sjtead  of  using  their  telescope,  and  neglecting^ 
their  title  deed,  as  if  it  was  the  parchment  ot 
another  man's  estate,  and  not  of  their  own  ; 
till  one  after  another  each  felt  his  tenement 
tumbling  about  his  ears. — Oh  !  then  what  a 
busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying,  distract- 
ing moment  was  that!  What  a  deal  of  busi- 
ness was  to  be  done,  and  what  a  strange  time 
was  this  to  do  it  in  !  Now,  to  see  the  con- 
fusion and  dismay  occasioned  by  having  left 
every  thing  to  the  last  minute.  First,  some 
one  was  sent  for  to  make  over  the  yellow 
heaps,  to  another,  which  the  hea|>er  now 
found  would  be  of  no  use  to  himself  in  shoot- 
ing the  gulf;  a  transfer  which  ought  to  have 
been  made  while  the  tenement  was  sound. 
Then  there  was  a  consultation  between  two 
or  thi*ee  masons  at  once  perhaps,  to  try  to 
patch  up  the  walls,  and  strengthen  the  props, 
and  stop  the  decays  of  the  tumbling  tene- 
ment ;  but  not  till  the  masons  were  forced/ 


to  declare  it  was  past  rq>dmg  (a  tru^  they 
were  rather  too  apt  to  keep  back)  did  the 
tenant  seriously  think  it  was  time  to  pack 
up,  prepare  and  begone.  Tlien  what  send- 
ing for  the  wise  men  who  professed- to  ex- 
plain the  title  deed  !  And  oh !  what  remorse 
that  they  had  neglected  to  examine  it  till 
their  senses  were  tooconfusetl  for  so  weighty 
a  business  !  What  reproaches,  or  what  ex- 
hoitations  to  others,  to  look  better  after  their 
own  atfaii*s  than  they  had  done!  Even  to  the 
wisest  of  the  inhabitants  the  ialling  of  their 
tenements  was  a  solemn  thing ;  solemn,  but 
not  surprising ;  they  had  long  been  packing 
up  and  preparing ;  they  praised  their  lord's 
goodness  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  stay 
so  long ;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of 
their  trequenp  warnings,  and  confessed  that 
those  very  dilapidations  which  had  made  the 
house  uncomfortable  had  been  a  bles^ung,  as 
it  had  set  them  on  diligent  preparation  for 
their  future  inheritance ;  had  made  them 
more  earnest  in  examining  their  title  to  it, 
and  had  set  them  on  such  a  frequent  appli- 
cation to  the  telescope,  that  Mr  tilings  above 
had  seemed  every  day  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  the  things  below  to  recede 
and  vanish  in  proportion.  These  desired  not 
to  be  unclothed  out  to  be  clothed  ufwn^Jbr 
they  kne^o  that  if  their  tabernacle  was  a«»- 
solved,  they  had  an  house  not  made  vfith 
hands f  eternal  in  the  heavens,* 


THE  VALLEY  OF  TEARS  : 

A  VISION. 
OR,  BEAR  YE  OJVE  AATOTHER'S  BURTHEJSTS. 


Once  upon  a  time  methought  I  set  out 
upon  a  long  journey,  and  the  place  through 
which  I  travelled  appeared  to  be  a  dark  val- 
ley, which  was  called  the  Valley  <rf  Tears. 
It  had  obtained  this  name,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  sorrowful  adventures 
which  poor  passengers  commonly  meet  with 
in ^their  journey  through  it ;  but  also  because 
most  of  these  travellers  entered  it  weeping 
and  crying,  and  left  it  in  very  great  pain  and 
anguish.  This  vast  valley  was  fiill  of  peo- 
ple of  all  colours,  ages,  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions. But  whether  white,  or  black,  or  taw- 
ny, all  were  travelling  the  same  road ;  or  ra- 
ther they  were  taking  different  little  paths 
which  all  led  to  the  same  common  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwith- 
standing the  different  complexions,  ages,  and 
tempers  ot  this  vast  variety  of  people,  yec  all 
resembled  each  othir  in  this  one  respect, 
that  each  had  a  burthen  on  his  back  which 
he  was  destined  to  carry  through  the  toil 
and  heat  of  the  day,  until  he  should  arrive, 
by  a  longer  or  shorter  course,.at  his  jour- 
n^'s  end  These  burthens  would  in  general 


have  made  the  pilgrimage  quite  intolerable^ 
had  not  the  loud  of  the  valley,  out  of  his 
great  compassion  for  these  poor  pilgrims, 
provided,  among  other  tiimg^  the  fbllowing 
means  for  their  relief : 

In  their  full  view  over  the  entrance  of  the 
valley,  there  were  written,  in  great  letters 
of  gold,  the  following  words  : 

Bear  ye  one  another's  burthens. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision  that  many  of  the 
travellers  hurried  on  without  stopping  to 
read  this  inscription,  and  others,  though 
they  had  once  read  it,  yet  paid  little  or  do 
attention  to  it  A  third  sort  thought  it  very 
good  advice  for  other  people,  but  very  sel- 
dom applied  it  to  themselves.  They  uni- 
formly desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the  as- 
sistance which  by  this  injunction  others  were 
bound  to  offer  them,  but  seldom  considered 
that  the  obligation  was  mutual,  and  that  re- 
ciprocal wants  and  reciprocal  services  form- 
ed the  strong  cord  in  the  bond  of  charity. 
In  short,  I  saw  that  too  many  of  these  peo- 
ple were  of  <^>inion  that^hey  had  burthens 
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enough  of  their  own»  and  that  there  was 
therefore  no  occasion  to  take  upon  them 
those  of  others ;  so  each  tried  to  make  his 
own  load  as  light,  and  his  own  journey  as 
pleasant  as  he  could,  without  so  much  as 
ODce  casting  a  thought  on  a  poor  overloaded 
neighbour.  Here^  however,  I  have  to  make 
a  rather  singular  remark,  by  which  I  shall 
plainly  show  the  folly  of  these  selfish  peo- 
Wf  It  was  so  oi-dered  and  contrived  by 
ttf  lord  of  this  valley,  that  if  any  one 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  lighten  a  neigh- 
bour's burthen,  in  feet  he  never  foiled  to  find 
that  he  at  that  moment  also  lightened  his 
t)wn.  Besides  the  benefit  of  helping  each 
other,  was  as  mutual  as  the  obligation.  If  a 
man  helped  his  neighbour,  it  commonly  hap- 
pened that  some  other  neighbour  came  by- 
and-by  and  helped  him  in  his  turn;  for  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  what  we  called  inde- 
fiendence  in  the  whole  valley.  Not  one  of 
all  these  travellers,  however  stout  and 
strong,  could  move  on  comfortably  without 
assistance,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley, 
whose  laws  were  all  of  themk'md  and  good, 
had  expressly  ordained. 

I  stood  still  to  watch  the  progress  of  these 
poor  way-feiring  people,  who  moved  slowly 
on,  like  so  many  ticket-porters,  with  bur- 
thens of  various  kinds  on  their  backs ;  of 
which  some  were  heavier,  and  some  were 
lighter,  l^ut  from  a  burthen  of  one  kind  or 
other,  not  one  traveller  was  entirely  free. 
There  niight  be  some  difference  in  the  de- 
gree, and  some  distinction  in  the  nature,  but 
exemption  there  was  none. 

The  Widow. 


A  sorrowful  widow,  oppressed  with  the 
burthen  of  grief  for  the  loss  <rf  an  affection- 
ate husband,  moved  heavily  on  ;  and  would 
have  been  bowed  down  by  her  heavy  load, 
had  not  the  surviA^ng  children  with  great, 
alacrity  stepped  forward  and  supported  her. 
Their  kindness  after  a  while,  so  much  light- 
ened the  load  which  threatened  at  first  to 
be  intolerable,  that  she  even  went  on  her 
way  with  cheerfulness,  and  more  than  re- 
paid their  help,  by  applying  the  streng;th 
she  derived  from  it  to  their  future  assist- 
ance. 

The  Husband, 

I  next  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering  under 
a  burthen  so  heavy,  that  I  expected  him 
every  moment  to  sink  under  it.  I  peeped 
into  his  pack,  and  saw  it  was  made  up  of 
njany  sad  articles ;  there  were  poverty,  op- 
pres^on,  sickness,  debt^  and,  wnat  made  by 
ar  the  heaviest  part,  undutiful  children.  1 
was  wondering  how  it  was  that  he  got  on 
e?en  so  well  as  he  did,  till  I  spied  his  wife, 
a  kind,  meek,  christian  woman,  who  was 
doing  her  utmost  to  assist  him.  She  quieUy 
got  behind,  gently  laid  her  shoulder,  to  the 
burthen,  and  carried  a  much  larger  portion 
of  it  than  appeared  to  me  when  I  was>at  a 


benefit  that  she  was  anxious  to  corceal  it. 
She  not  only  sustained  him  by  her  sti-ength, 
but  cheered  him  by  her  counsels.  She  told 
him,  that  'through  much  tribulation  we 
must  enter  into  rest ;'  that  •  he  that  over- 
cometh  shall  inherit  all  things.'  In  short, 
she  so  supported  his  fainting  spirit,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  *  run  with  patience  the  race 
which  was  set  before  him. 

The  Kind  Mighbour. 

An  infirm  blind  woman  was  creeping  for- 
ward with  a  very  heavy  burthen,  in  which 
were  packed  sickness  and  want,  with  num- 
berless other  of  those  raw  materials,  out  of 
which  human  misery  is  worked  up.    She 
was  so  weak  that  she  could  not  have  got  on 
at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  assistance 
of  another  woman  almost  as  poor  as  herself; 
who,  though  she  had  no  light  burthen  of  her 
own,  cheerfully  lent  an  helping  hand  to  a 
fellow  tmveller  who  was  still  more  heavily 
laden.    This  friend  had  indeed  little  or  no- 
thing to  give,  but  the  veiy  voice  of  kindness 
is  soothing  to  the  weary.    And  I  remarked 
in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  degree  of  the  help  afforded,  as  the  man- 
ner of  helping  that  hghtened  the  burthens* 
Some  had  a  coars^,  rough,  clumsy  way  of 
assisting  a  neighbour,  which,  though  in  fact 
it  might  be  of  real  use,  yet  seemed,  by  gall- 
ing the  traveller,  to  add  to  the  load  it  was 
intended  to  lighten  j  while  I  observed  in 
others  that  so  cheap  a  kindness  as  a  mild 
word,  or  even  an  affectionate  look  made  a 
poor  burthened  wretch  move  on  cheerily.— 
1  he  bare  feeling  that  some  human  being 
cared  for  him,  seemed  to  lighten  the  load.— . 
But  to  return  to  this  kind  neighbour.    She 
had  a  little  old  book  in  herhnnd,  the  covers 
of  which  were  torn  out  by  much  use.  VV'hen 
she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready  to  feint,  she 
would  read  her  a  few  words  out  of  this  book, 
such  as  the  following — •Blessed   are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.*—*  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted, —*I  will  never 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.* — For  our  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  work- 
eth  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eter- 
nal weight  of  glory.  *    These  quickened  the 
pace,  and  sustained  the  spirits  of  the  blind 
traveller :  and  the  kind  neighbour  by  thus 
directing  the  attendon  of  the  poor  sufferer 
to  the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  helped  to 
enable  her  to  sustain  the  afflictions  of  this, 
more  effectually  than  if  she  had  had  gold  and 
silver  to  bestow  on  her. 

The  Clergyman, 
A  pious  minister,  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  a  distressed  parish,  whose  world- 
ly wants  he  was  totally  unable  to  bear,  was 
suddenly  relieved  by  a  charitable  widow, 
who  came  up  and  took  all  the  sick  and  hun- 
gry on  her  own  shoulders  as  her  part  of  the 
load.     The  buithen  of  thcparish  thus  di- 


distance.  It  was  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  I  vided  became  tolerable.    The  minister  be- 
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ing  no  longer  bowed  down  by  the  temporal 
distresses  of  his  people,  applied  himself 
cheerfully  to  his  own  part  of  the  weight 
And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  those  two 
I>ersons,  neither  of  them  very  strong,  or 
rich,  or  healthy,  by  thus  kindly  uniting  to- 
gether, were  enabled  to  bear  tlie  weight  of 
a  whole  parish;  though  singly,  either  of 
them  must  have  sunk  under  the  attempt 
And  I  remember  one  great  grief  I  felt  du- 
ring my  whole  journey  was,  that  I  did  not 
see  more  of  this  union  and  concurring  kind- 
ness, more  of  this  acting  in  concert,  by 
which  all  the  burthens  might  have  been  so 
easily  divided.  It  troubled  me  to  observe, 
that  of  all  the  laws  of  the  valley  there  was 
not  one  more  frequently  broken  than  the  law 
of  kindness. 

The  Mgroes. 

/  I  now  spied  a  swarm  of  poor  black  men, 
women,  and  children,  a  multitude  which  no 
man  could  number;  these  groaned  and 
toiled,  and  sweated,  and  bled  under  far 
heavier  loads  than  I  had  yet  seen.  But  for  a 
while  no  man  helped  them  ;  at  length  a  few 
white  travellers  were  touched  with  the  sor- 
rowful sighing  of  those  millions,  and  very 
heaitily  did  they  put  their  hands  to  the  bur- 
thens; but  their  number  was  not  quite  equal 
to  the  work  they  had  undertaken.  I  per- 
ceived, however,  that  they  never  lost  sight 
of  those  poor  heavy-laden  wretches;  though 
often  repulsed,  they  retumed  again  to  the 
charge ;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed 
the  effort,  and  some  even  pledged  them- 
selves to  an  annual  attempt  till  the  project 
was  accomplished ;  and  as  the  number  of 
these  generous  helpei-s  increased  every 
year,  I  felt  a  comfortable  hope,  that  before 
all  Xiic  blacks  got  out  of  tne  valley,  the 
whites  would  fairly  divide  the  burthen,  and 
the  loads  would  be  effectually  lightened. 

Among  the  travellers,  I  had  occasion  to 
remark,  that  those  who  most  kicked  and 
struggled  under  their  burthens,  only  made 
them  so  much  the  heavier,  for  their  shoul- 
ders became  extremely  galled  by  those  vain 
and  ineffectual  struggles.  The  load,  if  borne 
patiently,  would  in  tne  end  have  turned  even 
to  the  advantage  of  the  bearers,  for  so  the 
lord  of  the  valley  had  kindly  decreed;  but 
as  to  these  grumblers,  they  had  all  the 
smart,  and  none  of  the  benefit ;  they  had  the 
present  suffering  without  the  future  rewaixl. 
but  the  thing  which  made  all  these  burthens 
seem  so  veiy  heavy  was,  that  in»every  one 
without  exception,  there  was  a  certain  inner 
fiacketf  which  most  of  the  travellers  took 


pains  to  conceal,  and  kept  carefully  wttq)*. 
ped  up;  and  while  they  were  forward 
enough  to  complain  of  the  other  part  of  their 
burthens,  few  said  a  word  about  this,  though 
in  truth  it  was  the  pressing  weight  of  this 
secret  fiacket  which  served  to  render  thcjgc- 
neral  burthen  so  intolerable.  In  spit^  <aall 
their  caudon,  I  contrived  to  get  a  peep  ^t  it. 
I  found  in  each  that  this  packet  had  the 
same  label ;  the  word  sin  was  written  on  all 
as  a  general  title,  and  in  ink  so  black,  ^at 
they  could  not  wash  it  out  I  observed  tnat 
most  of  them  took  no  small  pains  to  hide  the 
writing;  but  I  was  surprisea  to  see  that  they 
did  not  try  to  get  rid  of  the  load  but  the  la- 
bel. If  any  kmd  friend  who  as^sted  these 
people  in  bearing  their  burthens,  did  but  so 
much  as  hint  at  the  secret  fiacket^  or  advise 
them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took  fire  at  once, 
and  commonly  denied  they  had  any  such  ar- 
ticle in  their  portmanteau ;  and  it  wasthose^ 
whose  secret  packet  swelled  to  the  most 
enormous  size,  who  most  stoutly  denied  they 
had  any. 

I  saw  with  pleasure,  however,  that  some 
who  had  long  laboured  heartily  to  get  rid  of 
this  inward  packet,  at  leneth  round  it  much 
diminislied,  and  the  more  this  packet  shrank 
in  size,  the  lighter  was  the  other  part  of  their 
burthens  also.  I  obsen^ed,  moreover,  that 
though  the  label  tdways  remained  in  some 
degree  indelible,  yet  that  those  who  were 
earnest  to  get  rid  of  the  load,  found  that  the 
original  traces  of  the  label  grew  fainter  also; 
it  was  never  quite  obliterated  in  any,  though 
in  some  cases  it  seemed  nearly  effaced. 

Then  methought,  all  at  once,  I  heard  a 
voice,  as  it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  angel, 
crying  out  and  saying,  *Ye  unhappy  pil- 
grims, why  are  ye  troubled  about  the  bmr- 
tnen  which  ye  are  doomed  to  bear  throi^h 
this  valley  of  tears  ?  Know  ve  not,  that  as 
soon  as  ye  shall  have  escapea  out  of  this  val- 
ley the  whole  burthen  shall  drop  off,  provi- 
ded ye  neglect  not  to  remove  that  inward 
weight,  that  secret  load  of  ^in  which  prin- 
cipally oppresses  vou?  Study  then  the  whole 
will  of  the  lord  ot  this  valley.  Leara  fix>ra 
him  how  this  heavy  part  of  your  burthens 
may  now  be  lessened,  and  how  at  last  it  shall 
be  removed  tor  ever.  Be  contorted.  Faith 
and  hope  may  cheer  you  even  in  this  valley. 
The  passage,  though  it  seems  long  to  weary 
travellers,  is  comparatively  short;  for  be- 
yond there  is  a  land  of  everlasting  rest, 
where  ye  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more,  where  ye  shall  be  led  by 
living  fountains  of  waters,  and  all  tears  shall 
be  wiped  away  from  yours.* 
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THE  STRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAY. 

AJ^  ALLEGORY. 


Now  I  had  a  second  vision  of  what  was 
paanng  in  the  Valley  of  Tears.  Methought 
1  saw  again  the  same  kind  of  travellers  whom 
I  had  seen  in  the  former  pftrt,  and  they  were 
wandering  at  lar^  through  the  same  vast 
wilderness.  At  hrst  ^  setting  out  on  his  jour- 
ney, each  traveller  had  a  small  lamp  so  fix- 
ed in  his  bosom  that  it  seemed  to  make  a 
part  of  himtelf ;  but  as  this  natural  li^ht  did 
not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to  direct  them  in 
the  right  way,  the  king  of  the  countr}%  in 
pity  to  their  wanderings  and  their  blindness, 
out  of  his  gracious  condescension,  promised 
to  ^ve  these  poor  wayfaring  people  an  ad- 
ditiooal  supply  of  light  from  nis  own  royal 
treasury.  But  as  he  did  not  choose  to  lavish 
his  favours  where  there  seemed  no  disposi- 
tion to  receive  them,  he  would  not  bestow 
any  of  his  dl  on  such  as  did  not  think  it 
worth  asking  for.  *  Ask  and  ye  shall  have,  * 
was  the  universal  rule  he  had  laid  down  for 
them.  But  though  they  knew  the  condition 
of  the  obligation,  many  were  prevented 
from  asking  through  pnde  and  vanity,  for 
they  thought  they  had  li^ht  enough  already, 
preferring  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  their 
own  lanap,  to  all  the  offered  light  from  the 
king's  treasury.  Yet  it  was  observed  of 
those  who  rejected  it,  as  thinking  they  had 
enough,  that  hardly  any  acted  up  to  what 
even  their  own  natural  light  showed  them. 
Others  were  deterred  from  asking,  because 
they  were  told  that  this  light  not  only 
pointed  out  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
the  road*  but  by  a  certain  reflecting  power, 
it  turned  inward  oh  themselves,  and  revesd- 
ed  to  them  ugly  sights  in  their  own  hearts, 
to  wbich  they  rather  chose  to  be  blind ; 
for  those  travellers  were  of  that  preposten- 
COS  number,  who  'chose  darkness  rather 
than  Ughty'  and  for  the  old  obvious  reason, 
'because  their  deeds  were  evil.'  Now,  it 
was  remarkable  that  these  two  properties 
were  Inseparable,  and  that  the  lamp  would 
be  of  licue  outward  use,  except  to  those 
who  used  it  as  an  internal  reflector.  A 
threat  and  a  promise  also  never  fsuled  to  ac- 
company the  ofier  of  this  light  from  the 
king ;  a  promise  that  to  those  who  improved 
what  they  hacL  more  should  be  eiven ;  and 
a  threat,  that  m>m  those  who  did  not  use  it 
wisely,  should  be  taken  away  even  what 
they  had. 

I  observed  that  when  the  road  was  veiy 
dangerous;  when  terrors,  and  difficulties, 
and  death  beset  the  fervent  traveller ;  then, 
on  their  fieuthful  importunity,  the  king  vo- 
luntarily gave  large  and  bountiful  supplies  of 
light,  such  as  in  common  seasons  never 
ODuld  have  been  expected  :  always  propor- 
tioning  the  quantity  given  to  the  necessity  of 


the  case ;  « as  their  day  was,  such  was  their 
light  and  strength.* 

Though  many  chose  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  own  original  lamp,  yet  it  was  observed 
that  this  light  was  apt  to  go  out  if  left  to  it- 
self. It  was  easily  blown  out  by  those  vio- 
lent gusts  which  were  perpetually  howling 
through  the  wilderness ;  and  indeed  it  was 
the  natural  tendency  of  that  unwholesome 
atmosphere  to  extinguish  it,  just  as  you  have 
seen  a  candle  go  out  when  exposed  to  the 
vapours  and  foul  air  of  a  damp  room.  It  was 
a  melancholy  sight  to  see  multitudes  of  tra- 
vellers heedlessly  pacing  on,  boasting  they 
had  hght  enough  ot  their  own,  and  despising 
the  offer  of  more.  But  what  astonished  me 
most  of  all  was,  to  see  many,  and  some  of 
them  too  accounted  men  of  first  rate  wit, 
actually  busy  in  blowing  out  their  own  light, 
because  while  any  spark  of  it  remained,  it 
only  sened  to  torment  them,  and  pomt  out 
things  which  they  did  not  wish  to  see.  And 
having  once  blown  out  their  own  light,  they 
were  not  easy  till  they  had  blown  out  that  of 
their  neighbours  also ;  so  that  a  good  part 
of  the  wilderness  seemed  to  exhibit  a  sort 
of  univei*sal  dlindman's  buff]  each  endea- 
vouring to  catch  his  neighbour,  whik  his  own 
voluntary  blindness  exposed  him  to  be 
caught  mmself ;  so  that  each  was  actually 
falling  into  the  snare  he  was  laying  for  an- 
other, till  at  length,  as  selfishness  is  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  blindness,  *  catch  he 
that  catch  can,'  became  the  general  motto 
of  the  wilderness. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision,  that  there  were 
some  others  who  were  busy  in  strewing  the 
most  gaudy  flowers  over  the  numerous  bogs, 
and  precipices,  and  pitfalls  with  which  the 
wilderness  aboundea;  and  thus  making 
danger  and  death  look  so  gay,  that  poor 
thoughtless  creatures  seem^  to  delignt  in 
their  own  destruction.  Those  pitfalls  did 
not  appear  deep  or  dangerous  to  the  eye, 
because  over  them  were  raised  gay  edifices 
with  alluring  names.  These  were  filled  with 
singing  men  and  singing  women,  and  with 
dancing,  and  feasting,  and  gaming,  and 
drinking,  and  jollity,  and  madness.  But 
though  the  scenery  was  gay,  the  footing  was 
unsound.  The  floors  were  full  of  holes, 
through  which  the  unthinking  merry-ma- 
kers were  continually  sinking.  Siime  tum- 
bled thrgugh  in  the  middle  of  a  song ;  more 
atkthe  crid  of  a  feast ;  and  though  there  was 
many  a  cup  of  intoxication  wreathed  round 
with  flowers,  yet  there  was  always  poison  at 
the  bottom.  But  what  most  surprised  me 
was  that  though  no  day  past  over  their  heads 
in  which  some  of  the  most  meny-makers 
did  not  drop  through,  yet  their  loss  made 
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little  imprcesion  on  these  who  were  left. 
Nay,  instead  of  being  awakened  to  more 
circumspection,  and  self-denial  by  the  con- 
tinual dropping  off  of  those  about  them, 
several  of  them  seemed  to  borrow  from 
thence  an  argument  of  a  direct  contrary 
tendency,  and  ihe  very  shortness  of  time 
•was  only  ui'ged  as  a  reason  to  use  it  more 
sedulously  tor  the  indulgence  in  sensual  de- 
lights. •  Let  us  cat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die.*  *  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
^rose-buds  before  they  are  withered.  *  With 
these  and  a  thousand  other  such  little  in- 
scriptions, the  gay  garlands  of  the  wilder- 
ness were  decorated.  Some  admired  poets 
were  set  to  work  to  set  the  most  corrupt 
sentiments^  to  the  most  harmonious  tunes ; 
these  were  sung  without  scruple,  chiefly  in- 
deed by  the  looser  sons  of  riot,  but  not  sel- 
di»m  also  by  the  more  orderly  45^ughters  of 
sobriety,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  sing  to 
the  sound  of  instruments,  sentiments  so  cor- 
rupt and  immoral,  that  they  would  have 
blushed  to  speak  or  read  tnem :  but  the 
music  seemed  to  sanctify  the  corruption,  es- 
pecially such  as  was  connected  with  love  or 
drinking. 

Now  1  observed  that  all  the  travellers  who 
had  so  much  as  a  spark  of  life  left,  seemed 
every  now  and  then,  as  they  moved  onwards, 
to  cast  an  eye,  though  with  veiy  different 
degrees  of  attention,  towards  the  Happy 
Landf  which  they  were  told  lay  at  the  end  of 
their  journey ;  but  as  they  could  not  see 
very  tar  forward,  and  as  they  knew  there 
was  a  dark  and  shadowy  valley  which 
must  needs  be  crossed  befoi-e  they  could  at- 
tain to  the  Happy  Land,  they  tned  to  turn 
their  attention  from  it  as  much  as  they 
could.  'I'he  truth  is,  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently apt  to  consult  a  map  and  a  road-book 
which  the  King  had  given  them,  and  which 
pointed  out  the  path  to  the  Happy  Land  so 
clearly,  that  the  •  wayfaring  men,  though 
simple,  could  not  err.^  This  map  also  de- 
fined very  correctly  the  boundaries  of  the 
Happy  Land  from  the  Land  of  Misery, 
both  of  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dark  and  shadowy  valley ;  but  so  many 
'beacons  and  light-houses  were  erected,  so 
many  clear  and  explicit  directions  furnished 
for  av(^ding-  the  one  country  and  attaining 
the  other,  that  it  was  not  the  king's  fault,  if 
even  one  single  traveller  got  wron^.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  the 
map  and  the  road-book,  and  the  King's 
word,  and  his  offers  of  assistance  to  get 
them  thither,  that  the  travellers  in  ecnerai 
did  not  heartily  and  truly  believe,  after  all, 
.  that  thei-e  was  any  such  country  as  the 
Happy  Land;  or  at  least  the  putry  and 
transient  pleasures  of  the  wilderness  so  be- 
sotted them,  the  thoughts  of  the  dark  and 
shadowy  valley  so  fnghtened  them,  that 
they  thought  they  should  be  more  com- 
fbrtable  by  banishing  all  thought  and  fore- 
cast, and  driving  the  subject  quite  out  of 
their  heads. 


Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  there 
were  two  roads  through  the  wilderness,  one 
of  which  every  traveller  must  needs  take. 
The  first  was  narrow,  and  difficult,  and 
rough,  but  it  was  infallibly  safe.  It  did  not 
admit  the  traveller  to  stray  either  to  the 
rigfht  hand  or  to  the  left,  yet  it  was  far  from 
being  destitute  of  real  comforts  or  sober 
pleasures.  The  other  was  a  broad  and 
tempting  ivay,  abounding  with  luxurious  ^ 
fruits  and  gaudy  flowers,  to  tempt  the  eye 
and  please  the  appetite.  To  forget  this 
dark  valley,  through  which  every  traveller 
was  well  assured  ne  must  one  day  pass, 
seemed  the  object  of  general  de«re.  To 
this  grand  end,  all  that  human  ingenuity- 
could  invent  was  industriously  set  to  worl£. 
The  travellers  read,  and  they  wrote,  and 
they  painted,  and  they  sung,  and  they 
danced,  and  they  drank  as  they  went  along, 
not  so  much  because  they  all  cared  for  these 
things,  or  had  any  real  Joy  in  them,  as  be- 
cause this  restless  activity  served  to  divert 
their  attention  from  ever  oeing  fixed  on  the 
dark  and  shadowy  valley. 

The  king,  who  knew  the  thoughtless 
tempei's  of  the  travellei*s,  and  how  apt  they 
were  to  forget  their  journey's  end,  had 
thought  of  a  thousand  little  kind  attentions 
to  wani  them  of  their  dangers :  and  as  we 
sometimes  see  in  our  garciens  written  on  a 
board  in  great  letters.  Beware  of  spring 

GUNS — MAN  TRAPS  ARE  SET  HERE  ;  SO  had 

this  king  caused  to  be  written  and  stuck  up 
before  the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  several 
little  notices  and  cautions ;  such  as,  *  Broad 
is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,' — 

*  Take  heed,  lest  ye  also  perish. ' — *  Wo  to 
them  that  rise  qp  early  to  drink  wine.' — 

*  The  pleasures  cif  sin  arc  but  for  a  season,* 
&C.  buch  were  tlie  notices  directed  to  the 
broad-way  travellei's  ;  but  they  were  so  bu- 
sily engaged  in  plucking  the  flowers,  some- 
times betore  they  were  blown,  and  in  de- 
vouring the  fruits  often  before  they  were 
ripe,  and  m  loading  themselves  with  yellom 
clay,  under  the  weight  of  which  millions 
perished,  that  they  had  no  time  so  much  as 
to  look  at  the  king's  directions.  Many 
went  wrong  because  they  preferred  a  mer- 
ry journey  to  a  safe  one,  and  because  they 
were  terrified  by  certain  notices  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  narrow-way  travellers ;  such 
as,  'ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the 
world  shall  rejoice :'  but  had  these  foolish 
people  allowed  themselves  time  or  patience 
to  read  to  the  end,  which  they  seldom 
would  do,  they  would  have  seen  these  com- 
fortable worcb  added,  *But  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy  ;'  also,  •  your  ioy 
no  roan  taketh  from  you  ;•  and,  *thcy  tnat 
sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.' 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  many 
travellers  who  had  a  strong  dread  of  ending 
at  the  Land  of  Misery  walked  up  to  the 
Strait  Gate,  hoping  that  thoueh  the  entrance 
was  narrow,  yet  u  they  could  once  get  in, 
the  road  woiUd  widen ;  but  what  was  their 
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jfiefwhcn  on  looking  more  dosely  they 
saw  written  on  the  inside, « Narrow  is  the 
way  ;•  this  made  them  take  fright ;  they 
compared  the  inscriptions  witli  which  the 
whole  way  was  lined,  such  as,  •  Be  ye  not 
cooformea  to  this  world  ;  deny  yourselves, 
take  up  your  cross,'  with  all  the  tempting 
pleasures  of  the  wilderness.  Some  indeed 
recollected  the  fine  descriptions  they  had 
read  of  the  Hapfiy  Land,  the  Golden  CUy, 
and  the  Rivers  ofPleaaure,  and  they  sighed : 
but  <hen  those  joys  were^  distant,  and  from 
the  faintness  of  their  light,  they  soon  got  to 
think  that  what  was  remote  might  be  un- 
certsuDy  and  while  the  present  good  in- 
creased in  bulk  the  distant  good  receded, 
diminished,  disappeared.  Their  taith  tail- 
ed ;  they  would  trust  no  farther  than  they 
could  see  ;  they  drew  back  and  got  into  the 
Broad  Way^  taking  a  common  but  sad  re- 
foge  in  the  number,  the  fashion,  and  the 
eayety  of  thdr  companions.  When  these 
ramt-heaited  people,  who  yet  had  set  out 
well,  turned  back,  their  lignt  was  quite  put 
out,  and  then  they  became  worse  than  those 
who  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  in.  *  For 
it  b  impossible,  that  is,  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble, for  those  who  were  once  enlightened, 
and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and 
the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come,  if  they  fell  away,  to  le 
new  them  again  to  repentance.' 

A  few  honest  humble  travellers  not  natu- 
rally stronger  than  the  rest,  but  strengthen- 
ed by  their  trust  in  the  king's  word,  came  up, 
by  the  light  of  their  lamps,  and  meekly  en- 
tered in  at  the  ^rait  Gate,  As  they  advan- 
ced fiarthcr  they  felt  less  heavy,  and  though 
the  way  did  not  in  reality  grow  wider,  yet 
they  grew  reconciled  to  the  narrowness  of 
k,  esDecially  when  they  saw  the  walls  here 
and  there  studded  with  certain  jewels  called 
firomise9y  such  as:  *  He  that  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved ;'  and  '  my  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  you.*  Some,  when  they  were  al- 
nw)st  reaay  to  funt,  were  encouraged  by  see- 
ing that  many  niches  in  the.  Narrow  Way 
were  filled  with  statues  and  pictures  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  who  had  borne  their  testimony 
at  the  staike,  that  the  Narrow  Waxf  was  the 
safe  way;  and  these  travellers,  mstead  of 
sinking  at  the  sight  of  the  painted  wheel 
and  gwbet,  the  sword  and  furnace,  were  an- 
imated with  these  words  written  under  them, 
•  Those  that  wear  white  robes,  came  out  of 
great  tribulation,' and  *bc  ve  followers  of 
those  who  thitmgh  faith  ana  patience  inhe- 
rit the  promises. 

In  the  meantime  there  came  a  great  mul- 
titude of  travellers  (ill  from  Laodicea ;  this 
was  the  largest  party  1  had  yet  seen  ;  these 
were  neither  hot  nor  cold  ;  they  would  not 
give  up  future  hope,  and  they  could  not  en- 
dure present  pain.  So  they  contrived  to  de- 
ceive themselves,  by  fencyine;  that  though 
they  resolved  to  keep  the  Hafifiy  Land  m 
view,  yet  there  must  needs  be  many  differ- 
ent ways  wluch  lead  to  it,  no  doubt  all  equal- 


ly sure,  without  being  all  equally  rou^h  ;  so 
they  set  on  foot  certain  little  contnvances 
to  attain  the  end  without  using  the  means, 
and  softened  down  the  spirit  of  the  king's 
directions  to  fit  them  to  tneir  own  practice, 
Someumes  they  would  split  a  direction  in 
two,  and  only  use  that  naif  which  suited  ' 
them.  For  instance  when  they  met  with  the 
following  rule  on  the  way-post,  *  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  be  doing  good,*  they  would  take 
the  first  half,  and  make  themselves  easy  with 
a  general  sort  of  trust,  that  through  the  mer- 
cy of  the  king  all  would  go  well  with  them, 
though  they  themselves  did  nothing.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  many  made  sure  that  a 
few  good  works  of  their  own  would  do  their 
business,  and  carry  them  safely  to  the  Hafi- 
fiy  Land,  though  they  did  not  trust  in  the 
Lord,  nor  place  any  faith  in  his  word.  So 
they  took  tne  second  half  of  the  spliced  di- 
rection. Thus  some  peiished  by  a  lazy  faith, 
and  others  by  a  working  pride. 

A  large  party  of  Pharisees  now  appeared, 
who  had  so  neglected  their  lamp  that  they  - 
did  not  see  their  way  at  all,  though  they 
fdiicied  themselves  to  be  fiill  of  light ;  they 
kept  up  appearances  so  well  as  to  delude 
others,  ana  most  effectually  to  delude  them- 
s'tlves,  with  a  notion  that  they  might  be 
found  in  the  right  way  at  last  In  this  dread- 
ful delusion  they  went  on  to  the  end,  and 
till  they  were  finally  plunged  in  the  dark  val- 
ley, never  discovered  the  horrors  which 
awaited  them  on  the  dismal  shore.  It  was 
remarkable  that  while  these  Pharisees  were 
often  boasting  how  bright  their  light  burnt, 
in  order  to  get  the  praise  of  men,  the  hum- 
ble travellers,  whose  steady  light  showed 
their  good  works  toothers,  refused  all  com- 
mendation, and  the  brighter  their  light 
shined  before  men,  so  much  the  more 
they  insisted  that  they  ought  to  elorifj^  not 
themselves,  but  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

I  now  set  myself  to  observe  what  was  the 
particular  let,  molestation  and  hindrance 
which  obstructed  particular  travellers  in 
their  endeavours  to  enter  in  at  the  Strait 
Gate,  1  remarked  a  huge  portly  man  who 
seemed  desirous  of  getting  in,  but  he  carried 
about  him  such  a  vast  provision  of  bags  fiill 
of  ^old,  and  had  on  so  many  rich  garments, 
which  stuffed  him  out  so  wide,  that  though 
he  pushed  and  squeezed,  like  one  who  had 
really  a  mind  to  get  in,  yet  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  sa  Then  I  heard  a  voice  crymg, 
*  Wo  to  him  who  loadeth  himself  with  thick 
clay.*  The  poor  man  felt  something  was 
wrong,  and  even  went  so  fer  as  to  change 
some  of  his  more  cumbersome  vanities  into 
others  which  seemed  less  bulky,  but  still  he 
and  his  pack  were  much  too  wide  for  the 
gate.  He  would  not  however  give  up  the 
matter  so  easily,  but  began  to  throw  away  a 
little  of  the  coarser  part  of  his  baggage,  but 
still  I  remarked  that  he  threw  away  none  of 
the  vanities  which  lay  near  his  heart  He 
tried  agmn,  but  it  would  not^ ;  still  his  di» 
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mcDsons  \7ere  too  large.  He -now  looked 
up  and  read  these  words,  *  How  hardly  shall 
those  who  have  riches  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  The  poor  man  sighed  to  find 
that  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  his  fill  of  both 
-worids.  and  *  went  away  sorrowing.  *  If  he 
ever  afterwards  cast  a  thought  towards  the 
Jlaftfiy  Landt  it  was  only  to  regret  that  the 
road  which  led  to  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit 
any  but  the  mej^re  children  of  want,  who 
vere  not  so  encumbered  by  wealth  as  to  be 
too  big  for  the  passage.  Had  he  read  on,  he 
would  have  seen  that  *  with  God  all  things 
are  posdble.' 

Another  advanced  with  much  confidence 
of  success,  for  having  little  worldly  riches  or 
honours,  the  gate  did  not  seem  so  str^t  to 
lum.  He  got  to  the  threshold  triumphantly, 
and  seemed  to  look  back  with  disdain  on  all 
^at'he  was  quit^ng.  He  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  so  bloated  with  pride,  and 
stuffed  out  with  self-sufficiency ,that  he  could 
not  get  in.  Nay,  he  was  in  a  worse  way 
than  the  rich  man  just  named ;  for  Af  had 
been  willing  to  throw  awa)r  some  of  his  out- 
ward luggage,  whereas  this  man  refused  to 
part  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity  and  self-ap- 
plause which  made  him  too  large  for  the 
way.  llie  sense  of  his  own  worth  so  swell- 
ed him  out  that  he  stuck  fast  in  the  gate- 
way, and  could  neither  get  in  nor  out 
Fining  now  that  he  must  cut  off  all  those 
big  thoughts  of  himself,  if  he  wished  to  ^e 
reduced  tq  such  a  size  as  to  pass  the  gate, 
he  gave  up  all  thouglits  of  it.  He  scorned 
that  humility  and  self-denial  which  might 
have  shrunk  nim  down  to  the  proper  dimen- 
^ons;  the  more  lie  insisted  on  nis  own  quali- 
fications for  entrance,  the  more  impossible 
it  became  to  enter,  for  the  bigger  he  greV. 
Finding  that  he  must  become  auite  another 
manner  of  man  before  he  could  hope  to  get 
in,  he  gave  up  the  desire ;  and  I  now  saw 
tiiat  though  when  he  set  his  face  towards  the 
Hafipy  Land  he  could  not  get  an  inch  for- 
ward, yet  the  instant  he  made  a  motion  to 
turn  back  into  the  world,  his  speed  became 
rapid  enough,  and  he  got  back  into  the 
Broad  Way  much  sooner  than  he  got  out 
of  it 

Many,  who  for  a  time  were  brought  down 
from  thdr  usual  bulk  by  some  affiiction. 
seemed  to  get  in  with  ease.  They  now 
thought  all  their  difficulties  over,  for  having 
'  been  surfeited  with  the  world  during  their 
late  disappointment,  they  turned  thdr  backs 
upon  it  willingly  enough,  and  fancied  they 
were  tired  of  it  A  fit  nf  sickness,  perhaps, 
which  is  v^ry  apt  to  reduce^  had  tor  a  time 
brought  their  bodies  into  subjection,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  just  to  get  in  at  the  gate- 
way ;  but  ^  socm  as  health  and  spirits  re- 
turned, the  way  grew  narrower  and  narrow- 
er to  them  ;  and  they  could  not  get  on,  but 
turned  short,  and  got  back  into  the  world. 
I  saw  many  attempt  to  enter  who  were  stop- 
ped short  by  a  large  burthen  of  worldly 
cam;  others  by  a  load  ci idolatrous  attach' 


menta;  buti  observed  that  nothing  proved 
a  more  complete  bar  than  that  vast  bundle 
of  firejudiceB  with  which  multitudes  were 
loaded. — Others  were  fatally  obstructed  by- 
loads  of  bad  habits  which  the/  would  not 
lay  down,  though  they  knew  it  prevented 
their  entrance. 

Some  few,  however,  of  most  descriptions, 
who  had  kept  their  light  alive  by  craving 
constant  supplies  from  the  king's  treasury, 
got  through  at  last  by  a  strength  which  they 
felt  not  to  be  their  own.  One  poor  man, 
who  carried  the  largest  bundle  of  bad  ha- 
bits I  had  seen,  could  not  ^t  on  a  step  i  he 
never  ceased,  however,  to  implore  for  light 
enough  to  see  where  his  misery  lay ;  ne 
threw  down  one  of  his  bundles,  then  ano- 
ther, but  all  to  little  purpose ;  still  he  could 
not  stir.  At  last  striving  as  if  in  agony 
(which  is  the  true  way  of  entering)  he  threw 
down  the  heaviest  article  in  his  pack  j  this 
was  selfishness:  the  poor  fellow  felt  reheved 
at  once,  his  light  burned  brightly,  and  the 
rest  of  his  pack  was  as  nothing. 

Then  I  heard  a  great  noise  as  of  carpen- 
ters at  work.  I  looked  what  this  might  be. 
£uidsaw  many  sturdy  travdlei-s,  who  findinjg 
they  were  too  bulky  to  get  through,  took  it 
into  their  heads  not  to  reduce  themselves, 
but  to  widen  the  gate  ;  they  hacked  on  this 
^de,  and  hewed  on  that;  but  all  their  hack- 
ing, and  hewing,  and  hammering,  was  to  no 
purpose,  they  got  only  their  labour  for  their 
pains.  It  would  have  been  possible  for  them 
to  have  reduced  themsdves,  had  they  at- 
tempted it,but  to  widen  the  narrow  way  was 
imposfflble. 

What  grieved  me  most  was  to  obsen^e 
that  many  who  had  got  on  successfull)r  a 
good  way,  now  stopped  to  i:est  and  to  admire 
their  own  progress.  While  they  were  thus 
valuine  themselves  on  their  attainments, 
thdr  hght  diminished.  While  these  were 
boasting  how  far  they  had  left  others  behind 
who  had  set  out  much  earlier,  some  slower 
travellers  whose  beginnhig  had  not  been  so 
prominng,  but  who  bad  walked  meekly  and 
circumspectly,  now  outstripped  them,— 
I'hese  last  walked  '  not  as  thou^  they  had 
already  attained;  but  this  one  thing  they  did, 
forgettmg  the  things  which  were  bdiind, 
they  pushed  forward  to  the  mark,  tor  the 
prize  of  thdr  high  calling.  These,  though 
naturally  weak,  yet  by  laying  aside  every 
fveightf  Jinished  the  race  that  was  before 
them,  ITiose  who  had  kept  their  « Tight 
burning.*  who  were  not  *  wise  In  thdr  own 
conceit  who  « laid  their  help  on  one  that  is 
miehty,'  who  had  chosen  to  suffer  affiiction 
rather  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a 
season,'  came  at  length  to  the  Haftfiy  Land. 
— ^They  had  indeed  thtDark^and  Shadowy  " 
Fallty  to  cross,  but  even  thei-e  they  found  a 
rod  and  a  staff  to  comfort  them.  Their 
light,  instead  (h  being  put  out  by  the  damps 
of  the  Valley  and  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
often  burnt  witli  added  brightness.  Some 
indeed  suflcred  the  terrors  of  a  short  ed^be; 
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(mt  even  then  their  light,  like  that  of  a  dark 
lantern,  was  not  put  out ;  it  was  only  turned 
ior  a  while  from  him  who  carried  it,and  even 
these  often  finished  their  course  with  joy.-» 
But  be  that  as  it  mieht,  the  instant  they 
reached  the  Uafifiy  Landf  all  tears  were 


wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  the  kin^  him* 
self  came  forth  and  welcomed  them  into  his 
presence,  and  put  a  crown  upon  their  heads, 
with  these  words,  *Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  lord,* 


PARLEY,  THE  PORTER. 

AN  ALLEGORY: 
Showing  how  robbers  without  can  never  get  into  a  house,  unless  there  are  traitors  within. 


There  was  once  a  certain  nobleman  who 
had  a  house  or  castle  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  wilderness,  but  inclosed  in  a  gar- 
den. Now  there  was  a  band  of  robbers  in 
the  wilderness  who  had  a  great  mind  to 
plunder  and  destroy  the  castle,  but  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  because 
the  master  had  given  strict  orders  to  *  watch 
without  ceasing/  To  quicken  their  vigilance 
he  used  to  tell  them  that  their  care  would 
boon  have  an  end ;  that  though  the  nights 
tliey  had  to  watch  were  dark  and  stormy, 
yet  they  were  but  few ;  the  period  of  re- 
fistance  was  short,  that  of  rest  would  be 
eternal. 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the  cas- 
tle in  various  ways.  They  tried  at- every 
avenue,  vratched  to  take  advantage  of  every 
careless  moment  j  looked  for  an  open  door 
or  a  neglected  window.  But  though  they 
often  made  the  bolts  shake  and  the  windows 
rattle,  they  could  never  greatly  hurt  the 
house,  much  less  get  into  it  Do  you  know 
the  reason?  it  was  because  the  servants  were 
never  off  their  guard.  They  heard  the  noises 

Elain  enough,  and  used  to  be  not  a  little 
rightened,  for  they,  were  aware  both  of  the 
strength  and  perseverance  of  their  enemies. 
But  what  seemed  rather  odd  to  some  of  these 
servants,  the  lord  used  to  tell  them,  that 
whOe  they  continued  to  be  afraid  they  would 
be  safe;  and  it  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb 
in  that  family  *  Happy  is  he  that  feareth  al- 
ways.' Some  of  the  servants,  however, 
thought  this  a  contradiction. 

OnoNday,  when  the  master  was  going  from 
home,  he  called  his  servants  all  together, 
and  spoke  to  them  as  follows :  *l  will  not 
repeat  to  you  the  directions  I  have  so  often 
pven  you ;  they  are  all  written  down  in  the 
BOOK  OF  LAWS,  of  which  every  one  of  you 
has  a  copy.  Remember,  it  is  a  very  snort 
time  that  you  are  to  remain  in  this  castle  ; 
vou  will  soon  remove  to  my  more  settled  ha- 
bitation, to  a  more  durable  house,  not  made 
with  hands.  As  that  house  is  never  exposed 
to  any  attack,  so  it  never  stands  in  need  of 
any  i-epair ;  for  tliat  country  is  never  infest- 
ed by  any  sons  of  violence.  Here  you  are 
servants ;  there  you  will  be  princes.  But 
mark  my  wonls,  and  you  will  nnd  the  same 
in  THE  BOOK  or  UY  LAWS,  whether  you  will 


ever  attain  to  that  house,  will  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  you  defend  vourselves  in 
this.  A  stout  vigilance  for  a  snort  time  will 
secure  your  certain  happiness  forever.  But 
every  tnmg  depends  on  your  present  exer- 
tions. Don't  complain  and  take  advantage 
of  my  absence,  and  call  me  a  hard  master* 
and  grumble  that  jou  are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  an  howling  wilderness  withook 
peace  or  security.  Say  not,  Uiat  you  are  ex- 
posed to  temptations  without  any  power  to 
resist  them.  You  have  some  difficulties,  it 
is  true,  but  you  have  many  helps  and  many 
comforts  to  make  this  house  tolerable,  even 
before  you  get  to  the  other.  Yours  is  not  a 
hard  service ;  and  if  it  were,  '  the  time  b 
short '  You  have  arms  if  you  will  use  them, 
and  doors  if  you  will  bar  them,  and  strength 
if  you  will  use  it  I  would  defy  all  the  at- 
tacks of  the  robbers  without,  if  I  could  de- 
pend on  the  fidelity  of  the  people  within.  If 
the  thieves  ever  get  in  and  destroy  the 
house,  it  must  be  by  the  connivance  of  one 
of  the  family.  For  it  is  a  standing  law  oj 
this  castle^  that  mere  qutward  attack  can 
never  destroy  it,  if  there  be  no  consenting 
traitor  within.  You  will  stand  or  fall  as  you 
will  observe  this  rule.  If  you  are  finally- 
happy,  it  will  be  by  my  grace  and  &vour; 
if  vou  are  ruined,  it  will  be  your  own  fault' 

When  the  nobleman  had  done  speaking, 
every  servant  repeated  his  assurance  of  at- 
tachment and  firm  allegiance  to  his  master. 
But  among  them  all,  not  one  was  so  vehe- 
ment and  loud  in  his  professions  as  old  Par- 
ley the  porter.  Parley,  indeed,  it  was  well 
known,  was  always  talkine,  which  exposed 
him  to  no  small  danger ;  for  as  he  was  the 
foremost  to  promise,  so  he  was  the  slackest 
to  p>erform  :  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  though 
he  was  a  civil  spoken  fellow,  his  lord  was 
more  afraid  of  him,  with  all  his  professions, 
than  he  was  of  the  rest  who  protested  less. 
He  knew  that  Parley  was  vain,  credulous, 
and  self-sufhcient ;  and  he  always  appre- 
hended more  danger  from  Parley's  imper- 
tinence, curiosity,  and  love  of  novelty,  than 
even  from  the  stronger  vices  of  some  of  his 
other  servants.  The  rest  indeed,  seldom  got 
into  any  scrape,  of  which  Pariey  was  not  the 
cause  m  some  shape  or  other. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged-^  confess^  thU 
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though  Parley  was  allowed  every  refresh- 
ment,  and  all  the  needful  rest  which  the  na- 
ture of  his  place  permitted,  yet  he  thought 
it  very  ham  to  be  forced  to  be  so  constantly 
on  duty.  *  Nothing  but  watching,'  said  Par- 
ky. •!  have,  to  be  sure,  many  pleasures, 
and  meat  sufficient ;  and  plenty  of  chat,  in 
virtue  of  my  office,  and  1  picfe  up  a  good 
deal  of  news  of  the  comers  and  goers  by  day, 
but  it  is  hard  that  at  night  I  must  watch  as 
narrowly  as  a  house-dog,  and  yet  let  in  no 
company  without  orders;  only  because  there 
is  said  to  be  a  few  straggling  robbers  here  in 
the  wilderness,  with  whom  my  master  does 
not  care  to  let  us  be  acquainted.  He  pre- 
tends to  make  us  vigilant  through  fear  ot  the 
robbers,,  but  I  suspect  it  is  only  to  make  us 
mope  alone.  A  meiTy  companion  and  a  mug 
of  beer  would  make  the  night  pass  cheerily.' 
Parley,  however,  kept  all  these  thoughts  to 
himself,  or  uttercd  tnem  only  when  no  one 
heard,  for  talk  he  must.  He  began  to  listen 
to  the  nightly  whistling  of  the  robbers  under 
the  windows  with  rather  less  alarm  than  for- 
merly, and  was  sometimes  so  tired  of  watch- 
ing, that  he  thought  it  was  even  better  to 
run  the  risk  of  bemg  robbed  once,  than  to 
live  always  in  the  fear  of  robbers. 

There  were  certain  bounds  in  which  the 
lord  allowed  his  ser\*ant8  to  walk  and  divert 
themselves  at  all  proper  seasons.  A  pleasant 

farden  surrounded  the  castle,  and  a  thick 
edge  separated  this  earden  from  the  wil- 
derness, which  was  infested  by  the  robbers; 
in  this  garden  they  were  permitted  to  amuse 
themselves.  The  master  advised  them  al- 
ways to  keep  within  these  bounds.  *  While 
you  observe  this  rule,'  said  he,  *  you  will  be 
safe  and  well;  and  you  will  consult  your  own 
safety  and  happiness,  as  well  as  show  your 
love  to  me,  by  not  venturing  over  to  the 
extremity  of  your  bounds ;  he  who  gees  as 
&r  as  he  dares,  always  shows  a  wish  to  go 
fiirther  than  heougnt,  and  commonly  does 
so.' 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  nearer  these 
servants  kept  to  the  castle,  and  the  farther 
firom  the  heage,ihc  more  ugly  the  wilderness 
appeared.  And  the  nearer  they  approached 
the  forbidden  bounds,  their  own  home  ap- 
peared more  dull,  and  the  wilderness  more 
delightfuL  And  this  the  master  knbw  when 
he  gave  bis  orders ;  for  he  never  either  did 
or  said  any  thing  without  a  good  reason. 
And  when  his  servants  sometimes  desired  an 
explanation  of  the  reason,  he  used  to  tell 
them  they  would  understand  it  when  they 
came  to  t/ie  other  house  ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  that  house,  that  it  would 
explain  all  the  mysteries  of  this,  and  any 
little  obscurities  in  the  master's  conduct 
would  be  then  made  quite  plain. 

Parley  was  the  first  whopromised  to  keep 
clear  of  the  hedge,  and  yet  was  often  seen 
looking  as  near  as  he  dui-st.  One  day  he 
ventm-ed  close  up  to  the  hedge,  put  two  or 
three  stones  one  on  another,  and  tried  to 
peq)  over, 


iing  as  near  as  he  could  be  on  the  forbidden 
side.  I'his  man's  name  was  Mr.  Flatterwell, 
a  smooth  civil  man,  *  whose  words  were  soft- 
er than  butter,  having  war  in  his  heart.  *  He 
made  several  low  bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley  knew  so  little  of  the  world, 
that  he  actually  conduct  all  robbers  roust 
have  an  ugly  look,  which  should  frighten 
you  at  once,  and  coarse  brutal  manners 
which  would  at  first  aeht  show  they  were 
enemies.  He  thought,  like  a  poor  ignorant 
fellow  as  he  was,  that  this  mild  specious  pei^ 
son  could  never  be  one  of  the  band.  Flat- 
terwell accosted  Parley  with  the  utmost  ci- 
vility, which  put  him  quite  off  his  guard ;  for 
Parley  had  no  notion  that  he  could  be  an 
enemy  who  was  so  soft  and  civil.  For  an 
open  foe  he  would  have  been  prepared.  Par- 
lev,  however,  after  a  little  discourse  drew 
this  conclusion,  that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell 
could  not  be  one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he 
was,  the  robbers  themselves  could  not  be 
such  monsters  as  his  master  had  described, 
and  therefore  it  was  a  folly  to  be  afi^d  of 
them. 

Flatterwell  beean,  like  a  true  adept  in  his 
art,  by  lulling  all  Parley's  suspicions  asleep ; 
and  instead  of  openly  abusing  his  master, 
which  would  have  opened  Parley's  eyes  at 
once,  he  pretended  rather  to  commend  him 
in  a  general  way,  as  a  person  who  meant  well 
himself,  but  was  too  apt  to  suspect  others. 
To  this  Parley  assented.  The  other  then 
ventured  to  hint  by  degrees,  that  though 
the  nobleman  might  be  a  good  master  in  the 
main,  vet  he  must  say  he  was  a  little  strict, 
and  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little  censorious, 
That  he  was  blamed  by  the  genttemen  of  the 
wilderness  for  shutting  his  house  against 
good  company,  and  his  servants  were  laugh- 
ed at  by  people  of  spirit  for  submitting  to  the 
gloomy  life  of  the  castle,  and  the  inapid 
pleasures  of  the  garden,  instead  of  ranging 
m  the  wilderness  at  large. 

« It  is  true  enough,'  said  Parley,  who  was 
generally  of  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  was 
talking  with.  •  My  master  »  rather  harsh 
and  close.  But  to  own  the  truth,  all  the  bar- 
ring, and  locking,  and  bolting,  is  to  keep 
out  a  set  of  gentlemen,  who  he  assures  us 
are  robbers,  and  who  ai-e  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  us.  I  hope  no  of- 
fence, sir,  but  by  your  livery  I  suspect  you, 
sir,  are  one  of  the  gang  he  is  so  much 
afraid  of.* 

Flattenvell,  Afraid  of  me  ?  Imposable 
dear  Mr.  Parley.  You  see,  I  do  not  look 
like  an  enemy.  I  am  unarmed ;  wliat  harm 
can  a  plain  man  like  me  do } 

Parley,  Why,  that  is  true  enough.  Yet 
my  master  sajrs,  if  we  were  to  let  you  into 
the  house,  we  should  be  ruined  soul  and 
bodv. 

PlatterwelL  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Parley  to 
hear  so  sensible  a  man  as  you  are  so  deceiv- 
ed.   This  is  mere  prejudice.  He  knows  wc 


are  cheerful  entertaining  people,    foes  to 
He  saw  one  of  the  rabbers  strd-  Igloom  and  superstition^^^d  therefore  he  is 
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•0  morose  he  will  not  let  you  ge^ acquainted 
with  us. 

Parley,  Well ;  he  says  you  are  a  band  ot 
thieves,  gamblers,  muixlerci*s,  drunkards, 
and  atheists. 

J*yaUerwclL  Don't  believe  him ;  the  worst 
we  should  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  might  drink  a 
frieudly  glass  with  you  to  your  master's 
health,  or  play  an  innocent  game  of  cards 
just  to  keep  you  awake,  or  sing  a  cheerful 
soiig  with  the  maids ;  now  is  there  any  harm 
in  all  this  ? 

Parley.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  And 
I  begin  to  thiuk  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  all  my  master  says. 

Flattenvell.  The  more  you  know  us,  the 
more  you  will  like  us.  out  I  wish  there 
was  not  this  ugly  hedge  between  us.  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  say,  and  I  am  afraid  of  being 
overheard. 

Parley  was  now  just  going  to  givea  spring 
over  the  hedge,  but  checked  himself,  say- 
ing, •  1  dare  not  come  on  your  side,  there  are 
people  about,  and  eveiy  thing  is  carried  to 
my  master.'  Flatterwell  saw  by  this  that 
his  new  friend  was  kept  on  his  own  side  of 
the  hedge  by  fear  rather  than  by  principle, 
and  from  that  moment  he  made  sure  of  him. 
•Dear  Mr.  Parley,'  said  he,  Mf  you  will 
allow  me  the  honour  of  a  little  conversation 
with  you,  I  will  call  under  the  window  of 
your  lodge  this  evening.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  greatly  to  your  advantage.  1  ad- 
mire you  exceedmgly.  1  long  for  your  friend- 
^ip;  our  whole  brotherhood  is  ambitious 
<tf  Beiug  known  to  so  amiable  a  person.  * — 
•  O  dear,*  said  Parley,  •  I  shall  be  afi-aid  of 
talking  to  you  at  night.  It  is  so  against  my 
masters  orders.  But  did  you  say  you  had 
something  to  tell  me  to  my  advantage  ?* 

FUtttenoelL  Yes,  1  can  point  out  to  you 
how  you  may  be  a  richer,  a  merrier,  and  a 
happier  man.  If  you  will  admit  me  to-night 
under  the  wmdow,  I  will  convince  vou  that 
it  is  prejudice  and  not  wisdom,  which  makes 
your  master  bar  his  door  a^nst  us ;  1  will 
convmce  you  that  the  mischief  of  a  robber, 
as  your  master  scunilously  calls  us,  is  only 
in  the  name ;  that  we  arc  your  true  friends, 
and  only  mean  to  pi-omote  your  happiness. 

•Don't  say  twr,'  said  Parley,  •pray  come 
alone  >  I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  the  gang 
for  the  world ;  but  1  think  there  can  be  no 
great  harm  in  talking  to  you  through  the 
oars,  if  you  come  alone ;  but  1  am  deter- 
mined not  to  let  you  in.  Yet  I  can't  say  but 
1  wish  to  know  what  you  can  tell  me  so  much 
to  my  advantage ;  indeed,  if  it  is  for  my 
good  I  ought  to  know  it,' 

Flatterwell,  (going  out,  turns  back^J 
Dear  Mr.  Parley,  there  is  one  thing  I  had 
forgotten.  I  cannot  get  over  the  hedge  at 
night  without  assistance.  You  know  there 
is  a  secret  in  the  nature  of  that  hedge ;  you 
in  the  house  may  get  Over  it  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  your  own  aa?ord,  but  we  cannot  get 
to  y  our  side  by  our  own  strength.  You  nmst 
k)ok  about  to  see  where  the  hedge  is  thin- 
-  Vol.  L  27 


nest,  and  then  set  to  work  to  clear  awar 
here  and  there  a  little  bough  for  me,  it  wori't 
be  missed  ;  and  if  there  is  but  the  smallest 
hole  made  on  your  side,  those  on  ours  can 
get  through ;  otherwise  we  do  but  labour  in 
vain.  To  this  Parley  made  some  objection, 
through  the  fear  of  being  seen.  FlatierweU 
replied,  that  the  smallest  hole  from  within 
would  be  sufficient,  for  he  could  then  work 
his  own  way.  •  Well,*  said  Parley,  •  1  will 
consider  of  it  To  be  sure  L shall  even  then 
be  equally  safe  in  the  castle,  as  1  shall  have 
all  the  bolts,  bars,  and  locks  between  us,  so 
it  will  make  but  little  difference.' 

♦Certainly  not,'  said  Flatterwell,  who 
knew  it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  So  they  parted  with  mutual  protes- 
tations ot  i-egaid.  Parley  went  home  charm- 
ed with  his  new  friend.  His  eyes  were  now 
clearly  opened  as  to  his  master's  prejudices 
against  the  robbers,  and  he  was  convinced 
there  was  more  in  the  name  than  in  the 
thing.  •But,'  s;ud  he,  'though  Mr.  Flatter- 
well  is  certainly  an  agreeable  companion,  he 
may  not  be  so  safe  an  inmate.  1  hei*e  can, 
however,  be  no  harm  in  talking  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  I  certainly  won't  let  him  in.' 

Parley,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  not 
forget  his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  se- 

Karation  a  little.  At  first  he  only  tore  oft' a 
andful  of  leaves,  then  a  little  sprig,  then 
he  broke  away  a  bough  or  two.  It  was  ob- 
servable, the  larger  the  breach  became,  the 
woi*se  he  began  to  think  of  his  master,  and 
the  better  of  himself.  Every  peep  he  took 
through  the  broken  hed^e  increased  his  de- 
sire to  get  out  into  the  wilderness,  and  made 
the  thoughts  of  the  castle  moi'e  irksofoe  to 
him. 

He  was  continually  repeating  to  himself, 
•I  w(mder  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  can  have  to 
say  so  much  to  my  advantage  ?  I  see  he  does 
not  wish  to  hurt  my  master,  he  only  wishes 
to  serve  me.'  As  the  hour  of  meeting,  liow- 
ever,  drew  near,  the  master's  orders  now 
and  then  came  across  Parley's  thoughts.  So 
to  divert  them,  he  took  up  the  book.  He 
happened  to  open  it  at  these  woi*ds  :  •  My 
son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not* 
For  a  moment  his  heart  failed  him.  •  If  this 
admonition  should  be  sent  on  purpose?'  said 
he;  'but  no,  'tis  a  bugbear.  My  master 
told  me  that  if  I  went  to  the  bounds  I  should 
get  over  the  hedge.  Now  I  went  to  the  ut- 
most liniits,  and  did  not  get  over.' ,  Here 
conscience  put  in;  •  Yes,  but  it  was  because 
you  were  watched.' — •  I  am  sure,'  continued 
Parley,  •one  may  always  stop  where  one 
will,  and  this  is  only  a  tnck  of  my  master's 
to  spoil  sport.  So  1  will  even  hear  what  Mr. 
Flatterwell  has  to  say  so  much  to  my  ad- 
vantage. I  am  not  obliged  to  follow  his 
counsels,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  heai^ 
ingthem.* 

Flatterwell  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the 
ix>bbers  to  make  no  public  attack  on  the 
castle  that  night.  •  My  brethren,'  said  he, 
•  you  now  and  then  fail  m  your  schemesy  be- 
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cause  you  are  for  violent  beginnings,  while 
my  smoothing  insinimtii^g  measures  hardly 
ever  miss.  You  come  blustering  and  i-oar- 
ing,  and  frighten  peoi)le,  and  set  them  on 
their  guanl.  You  ins])ire  them  with  ten*or 
of  you,  while  my  whole  scheme  is  to  make 
them  think  well  of  themsdvcs,  and  ill  of 


Flatterwell  heard  this  boastful  speech*  he 
would  have  been  quite  sure  of  his  man. 

About  eleven,  Parley  heard  the  signal 
agreed  upon.     It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause 
little  alarm.     So  much  the  worse.    Flatter- 
well  never  frightened  anyone,  andthcretore 
I  seldom  failed  of  any  one.    Parley  stole  soft- 
their  master.     If  I  once  get  them  toentet-liy  down,  planted  himself  at  his  little  win- 
tain  hard  thoughts  <f  him,  and  high  thoiightS|dow,  opened  the  casement,  and  spied  his 
of  themselves,  my  business  is  done,  and  they  new  friend.  ^  It  was  pale  starlight.     Parley 


fall  plump  into  my  snares.  So  let  this  deli- 
cate attUir  alone  to  me:  Parley  is  a  softly 
fellow  ;  he  must  not  be  frightened,  but  ca- 
joled. He  is  the  very  sort  of  a  man  to  suc- 
ceed with  ;  and  worth  a  huTuh'ed  of  your 
sturdy  sensible  fellows.  \\  ith  them  we 
want  strong  arguments  and  strc)i.g  tempta- 
tions ;  but  with  such  fellows  as  Parley,  in 
whom  vanity  ai^d  sensuality  are  the  leading 


was  a  little  frightened  ;  for  he  thought  he 
j)erceived  one  or  two  pei-sons  behiiicl  Flat- 
terwell ;  but  the  other  assured  him  it  was 
only  his  own  shadow,  which  his  fears  had 
magnified  into  a  company.  •  Though  I  as- 
sure you,'  said  he,  *  1  have  not  a  friend  but 
what  is  as  harmless  as  myself.  *  - 

They  now  entered  into  serious  discourse^ 
in  which  Flatterwell  showed  himself  a  deep 


Gualities(as,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  case  with  politician.  He  skilfully  mixed  up  in  his 
fi;r  the  greater  part)  tta'tteiy  and  a  promise  ,  conversation  a  proper  propoition  of  praise 
of  case  and  pleasure,  will  do' more  than  your  on  the  pleasures  of  the  wilderness,  ot  ccm- 
whole  battle  array.     If  you  will  let  »ne  ma-  •  pliments  to  Parley,  of  ridicule  on  his  mas- 


l\age,  I  will  getyou-all  into  the  castle  before 
midnight.'         , 

At  night  the  castle  was  barricadoed  as 
usual,  and  no  one  had  observed  the  hole 
which  Parley  had  made  in  the  hedge.  This 
oversight  arose  that  night  from  the  servants' 
neglecting  one  of  the  master's  standing  or- 
ders— to  make  a  nightly  examination  of  the 
state  of  things.  'I'he  neglect  did  not  proceed 
so  much  fyom  wilful  disobedience,  as  from 
having  passed  the  evening  in  shah  and  di- 
version, which  often  amounts  to  nearly  the 
same  in  its  consequences. 

As  all  was  very  cheerful  within,  so  all  was 
very  quiet  without.  And  before  they  went 
to  bed,  some  of  the  senants  observed  to  the 
rest,  that  as  thev  heard  no  robbei-s  that 
night,  they  thougnt  they  might  now  begin  to 
remit  something  of  their  diligence  in  bolting 
and  barring:  that  all  this  fastening  and  lock- 
ing was  very  troublesome,  and  they  hoped 
the  danger  was  now  pretty  well  over.  It 
was  rather  remarkable,  that  they  never 
made  these  sort  of  observations,  but  after  an 
evening  of  some  excess,  and  when  they  had 
neglected  \\\q\v firivate  biisinesa  ivith  their 
master.  All,  however,  except  Parley,  went 
quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  feel  uncom- 
mon security. 

Parlejr  crept  down  to  his  lodge.  He  had 
half  a  mind  to  go  to  bed  too.  vet  he  was 
not  willing  to  disappoint  Mr.  Flatterwell. 
So  civil  a  gentleman  !  To  be  sure  he  might 
have  had  bad  designs.  Yet  what  right  had 
he  to  suspect  any  body  who  made  such  pro- 
fessions, and  who  was  so  veiy  civil  ?  •  Be- 
sides, it  is  something  for  my  atViantage,*  add- 
ed Parley^  •  I  will  not  open  the  door,  that 
is  cei  t';in  ;  but  as  he  is  to  come  alone,  he 
can  do  me  no  harm  through  the  bars  of  the 
windows :  and  he  will  think  1  am  a  coward 
if  I  don't  keep  my  woitl.  No,- 1  will  let  him 
see  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  own  strength; 
I  will  show  him  I  cao  go  what  length  I 
please,  and  stop  short  when  I  please, '   Had 


ter,  and  of  abusive  sneers  on  the  book  in 
which  the  master's  laws  were  written, 
Vgainst  this  last  he  had  always  a  particular 
spHe,  for  he  considered  it  as  the  grand  in- 
strument by  which  the  lord  maintained  hb 
servants  in  their  allegiance  ;  and  when  they 
could  once  be  brought  to  sheer  at  the  book, 
ihere  was  an  end  of  submission  to  the  lord. 
Parley  had  not  penetration  enough  to  see  bis 
drift.  'As  to  the  book,  Mr.  Flatterwell,' 
said  he,  •  1  do  not  know  whether  it  be  tnic 
or  false.  I  rather  neglect  than  disbelieve  it. 
I  am  forced,  indeed,  to  hear  it  read  once  a 
week,  but  I  never  look  into  it  myself,  if  I 
can  help  it.' — •Excellent,'  said  Flatterwell 
to  himself,  *that  is  just  the  same  thing.  This 
is  safe  ground  for  me.  For  whether  a  man 
does  not  believe  in  the  book,  or  does  not  at- 
tend to  it,  it  comes  pretty  much  to  the  same, 
and  I  genemlly  get  him  at  last.* 

*  VViiy  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr, 
Parley,'  said  Flatterwell ;  *  I  am  afraid  of 
being  overheard  by  some  of  your  master's 
spies.  The  window  from  which  you  speak 
is  so  high ;  I  wish  you  would  come  down  to 
the  door.' — ^*Well,'  said  Parley,  '1  see  no 
great  harm  in  that.  T'here  is  a  little  wicket 
m  the  door  through  which  we  may  convemc 
with  more  ease  and  equal  safety.  The  same 
fastenings  will  be  still  between  us.*  So  down 
he  went,  but  not  without  a  degree  of  fear 
and  trembling. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and 
Flatter  well  standing  close  on  the  outside  of 
the  door,  they  conversed  with  great  ease. 
•  Mr.  Pariey,*  said  Flatterwell,  *  1  should 
not  have  pressed  you  so  much  to  admit  me 
into  the  castle,  but  out  of  pure  disinterested 
regard  to  your  own  happmess.  I  shall  jget 
nothing  by  it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  a  person  so  wise  and  amiable  should  be 
shut  up  in  this  gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard 
master,  and  a  slave  to  the  unreasonable  Xy- 
rannyo(his  book  of  laws,  Ifyouadnnit 
me,  you  need  have  np  more  waking,  no 
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more  watching.'  Here  Parley  involuntari- 
ly slipped  back  the  bolt  of  the  door.  *  I'o 
convince  you  of  my  true  love,*  continu- 
ed Flatterwell,  *I  have  brought  a  bottle  of 
the  most  delicious  wine  ihut  grows  in  the 
■wilderness.  You  shall  taste  it,  but  you  nmbt 
^t  a  glass  through  the  wicket  to  i-eceive  it, 
ferit  is  a  singular  property  in  this  wine,  that 
we  of  the  wudemuss  cannot  succeed  in  con- 
veying it  to  you  of  the  castle,  without  you 
hold  out  a  vessel  to  receive  it, ' — •  O  here  is 

Mlass,'  said  Parley,  holding  out  a  large 
let,  which  he  always  kept  i*eady  to  be 
d  by  any  chance-comer.  The  other  im- 
mediately poured  into  the  capacious  goblet  a 
large  draught  of  that  delicious  intoxicating 
liquop,  with  which  the  family  of  the  Flatter- 
wells  have  for  near  six  thousand  years  gain- 
ed the  hearts,  ami  destroyed  the  souls  of  all 
the  inhabitants  ot  the  castle,  whenever  they 
have  been  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  hold 
€ut  a  hand  to  receix'e  it  This  the  wise  mas- 
ter of  the  castle  well  knew  would  be  the 
case,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  men;  he  knew 
their  propensity  to  receive  the  delicious  poi- 
•on  of  the  Flatterwells ;  and  it  was  for  this 
[tason  that  he  gave  them  the  book  of  his 
laws,  and  planted  the  hedge,  and  invented 
the  bolts,  and  doubled  the  locks. 

As  soon  as  poor  Parley  had  swallowed  the 
wal  draught,  it  acted'  like  enchantment. 
He  at  once  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  He 
had  no  sense  of  fear  left.  He  despised  his 
own  safety,  forgot  his  master,  lost  all  sight 
ofthe  house  in  the  other  country,  andrcach- 
^  out  for  another  draught  as  eagerly  as 
Flatterwell  held  out  the  bottle  to  administer 
It.  *  What  a  fool,  have  I  been,'  said  Par- 
«yt  'to  deny  myself  so  long^' — *\\  ill  you 
Aow  let  me  in  ?'  said  Flatterwell.  *  Ay,  that 


1  will,'  said  the  deluded  Parley.  Though 
the  ti-ain  was  now  increased  to  near  a  hun- 
di-ed  robbers,  yet  so  intoxicated  was  Parley, 
that  he  did  not  sec  one  cf  them  except  h'is 
new  friend.  Parley  eagerly  pulled  down 
the  bars,  drew  back  the  bolts  and  forced 
open  the  locks ;  thinking  he  could  never  let 
in  his  tViend  soon  enough.  He  had,  how- 
ever, iust  presence  of  mind  to  say,  •  My  deat 
friend,  I  hope  you  are  alone.*  Flatterwell 
swore  he  was — Parley  opened  the  door — in 
rushed,  not  Flatterwell  only,  but  the  whole 
banditti,  who  always  lurked  behind  in  his 
tiain.  The  moment  they  had  ^ot  sure  pos- 
session, Flatterwell  changed  his  soft  tone, 
and  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  •  Down  with 
the  castle — kill,  burn,  and  destroy. ' 

Kapine,  murder,  and  conflagration,  by 
turns  took  place.  Parley  was  the  very  first 
whom  they  attacked.  He  was  overpowercal 
with  wounds.  As  he  fell  he  cried  out,  *0 
my  master,  I  die  a  victim  to  my  unbelief  in 
thee,  and  to  my  own  vanity  and  imprudence, 
O  that  the  guardians  of  all  other  castles 
would  hear  me  with  my  dying  breath  repeat 
my  master's  admonition,  that  all  attacks 
from  without  will  not  destroy  unless  there  is 
some  confederate  within.  D  that  the  keep- 
ers of  all  other  castles  would  learh  from  my 
luin,  that  he  who  parleys  with  temptation 
is  already  undone.  That  he  who  allows 
hiinselfto  go  to  the  very  bounds  will  soon 
jump  over  the  hedge ;  that  he  who  talks 
out  of  the  window  with  the  enemy,  will  soon 
(^pcn  the  door  to  him  ;  that  he  who  holds 
dut  his  hand  for  the  cup  of  sinful  flattery, 
loses  all  power  of  resisting  ;  that  when  he 
opens  the  door  to  one  sin,  all  the  rest  fly 
in  upon  him,  and  the  man  perishes  as  I  < 
now  do.'' 


TALES 

FOlf  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 

RiLioion  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
fUte  in  which  the  privtlttges  of  opulence  will  ceabe,  when  he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and 
Dty  be  more  than  equal  by  virtue. — Burke  on  the  French  Revolution. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THESE  AND  THE  PRECEDING  TALES. 


TO  improve  tne  nabits,  and  raise  tne  prmcipies  ot  loe  common  people,  at  a  time  wnen 
<SuigeTt  ajid  temptations,  moral  and  political,  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  an 
Ber  period,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  author  or  these  volumes  to  devise  and  ] 
cute  the  institution  of  the   Cheap  RepoBitory.     This  plan  was  established  with  an  hi 


To  improve  the  habits,  and  raise  the  principles  of  the  common  people,  at  a  time  when  their 

of  any  for- 
id  prose- 
I  humble 
wish,  not  only  to  countoract  vice  and  profligacy  on  the  one  hand,  but  error,  discontent,  and 
fiilae  religion  on  the  other.  An3i  as  un  appetite  for  readingf  had,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
been  iacreaeed  among  the  inferior  ranks  in  ihis  country,  it  was  judged  expedient,  at  this  criti- 
cal period,  to  supply  such  wholesome  aliment  as  might  give  a  new  direction  to  their  taste, 
and  abate  their  relish  for  those  corrupt  and  inflammatory  publications  which  the  consequences 
of  the  French  Revolution  have  been  so  fally  pouring  in  upon  us.  ^^^  t 
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The  success  of  th«  plan  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  its  projector.  Above 
turo  millions  of  the  tracts  were  sold  within  the  6r8t  year,  besides  very  lar^re  nuitobers  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  they  cdntinue  to  be  very  extensively  circulated,  in  their  orij^inal  form  of  single 
tracts,  by  Evans,  in  Long-lane,  West  Smithfield,  Hatchard  in  Piccadilly,  and  Hazard  in  Batb, 
as  well  as  in  three  bound  volumes,  sold  by  Rivington,  Hatchard,  and  all  dther  booksellers. 

As  these  stories,  though  prineipallyj  are  not  calculated  exclvsively  for  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  society,  the  author  has,  at  the  desire  of  her  friends,  selected  those  which 
were  written  by  herself,  and  presented  them  to  the  public  in  this  collection  of  her  works,  in 
kn  enlarged  and  improved  form. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 


Mr.  JoHi^soN)  a  very  worthy  chantable 
gentleman,  was  travelling  some  time  ago 
across  one  of  those  vast  plains  which  are 
-well  known  in  Wiltshire.  It  was  a  fine  sum- 
mer's evenmg,  and  he  rode  slowly  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  admire  God  in  the 
iii^orks  of  his  creation.  For  this  ^ntleman 
"was  of  opinion,  that  a  walk  or  a  nde  was  as 
proper  a  time  as  any  to  think  about  good 
things ;  for  which  reason,  on  such  occasions, 
he  seldom  thought  so  much  about  his  money, 
or  his  trade,  or  public  news,  as  at  other  times» 
that  he  might  with  more  ease  and  satisfac- 
tion enjoy  the  pious  thoughts  which  the 
"wonderful  works  of  the  great  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  are  intended  to  raise  in 
the  mind. 

As  this  serene  contemplation  of  the  visible 
heavens  insen^bly  lifted  up  his  mind  from 
the  works  of  God  in  nature,  to  the  same  God 
as  he  is  seen  in  Revelation,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  this  very  connexion  was  clearly  in- 
timated by  the  Koyal  Prophet  in  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm.— That  most  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  greatness  and  power  of  God  exhi- 
bited in  the  former  part,  plainly  seeming  in- 
tended to  introduce,  illustrate,  and  unfold  the 
operations  of  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God  on 
the  heart  in  the  latter.  And  he  began  to  run 
a  parallel  in  his  own  mind  between  the  ef- 
fects of  that  highly  poetical  and  glowing  pic- 
ture of  the  matenal  sun  in  searching  and 
warming  the  earth,  in  the  first  six  verses, 
and  the  spiritual  operation  attributed  to  the 
•  law  of  God,'  which  fills  up  the  remaining 
pai  t  of  the  Psalm.  And  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  divine  Spirit  which  dictated  this 
fine  h^'mn,  had  left  it  as  a  kind  of  general  in- 
timation to  what  use  we  were  to  convert  our 
admiration  of  created  things ;  namely,  that 
■we  might  be  led  by  a  sicht  of  them  to  raise 
our  views  fmrn  the  kingdom  of  nature  to  that 
of  grace,  and  that  the  contemplation  ^f  God 
in  his  works  might  draw  us  to  contemplate 
him  in  his  word. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  John- 
son's attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  called  off 
by  the  barking  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  and 
looking  up  he  spied  one  ol  those  little  huts, 
which  are  here  and  there  to  be  seen  on  those 
great  downs ;  and  near  it  was  the  shepherd 
himself  tmsily  employed  with  his  dog  in  col- 


lecting together  his  vast  flock  of  sheep.  A» 
he  drew  nearer,  he  perceived  him  to  be  a 
clean,  well-looking,  poor  man,  near  fiftj 
years  of  age.  His  coat,  though  at  first  it 
had  probably  been  of  one  dark  colour,  had 
been  in  a  long  course  of  yeaw  so  often  patch- 
ed with  different  sorts  of  cloth,  that  it  was 
now  become  hard  to  say  which  had  been  the 
ori^nal  colour.  But  this,  while  it  gave  a 
plain  proof  ot  the  shepherd's  poverty,  equal- 
ly proved  the  exceeding  neatness,  industry, 
and  good  management  of  his  wife.  Kk 
stockings  no  less  proved  her  good  house- 
wifery, for  they  were  entirely  covered  with 
dams  of  different  coloured  worsted,  but  had 
not  a  hole  in  them ;  and  his  shirt,  though 
nearly  as  coarse  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  was  as 
white  as  the  drifted  snow,  and  was  neatly 
mended  where  time  had  either  made  a  rent, 
or  worn  it  thin.  This  furnishes  a  rule  of 
judging,  by  which  one  shall  t»eldom  be  de- 
ceived. Ill  meet  with  a  labourer,  hedging, 
ditching,  or  mending  the  highways,  with 
his  stockings  and  sliirt  tight  and  whole, 
however  mean  and  bad  his  other  garments 
are,  I  have  seldom  failed,  on  visiting  his  cot- 
tage, to  find  that  also  clean  and  well  order- 
ed, and  his  wife  notable,  and  worthy  of  en- 
couragement Whereas  a  poor  woman, 
who  will  be  lying  a-bed,  or  gossiping  with 
her  neighbours  when  she  oughjt  to  be  fitting 
out  her  husband  in  a  cleanly  manner,  wiu 
seldom  be  found  to  be  very  good  in  other 
I'espects. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  our  shepherd: 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  with 
the  decency  of  his  mean  and  frugal  dress, 
than  with  his  open  honest  countenance, 
which  bore  strong  marks  of  health,  clieer- 
fulness,  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  a  journey,  and 
somewhat  fearful  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  that  rain  was  at  no  great  distance,  ac- 
costed the  shepherd  with  asking  what  sort 
of  weather  he  thought  it  would  be  on  the 
morrow.  <  It  will  be  such  weather  «s  plea- 
ses me,'  answered  the  shepherd.  Though 
the  answer  was  delivered  m  the  mildest  and 
most  civil  tone  that  could  be  imagined,  the 
gentleman  thought  the  words  themselves 
rather  rude  and  suriy,  and  asked  him  bow 
that  could  be.    *  Becauae, '  replied  the  shep^ 
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herd,  *it  "will  be  such  weather  as  shall 
please  God,  -and  whatever  pleases  him  al- 
ways pleases  nie,* 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  good  men 
and  good  things,  was  veiy  well  satisfied  with 
his  reply.  For  he  justly  thought  that  though 
a  hypocrite  may  easily  contrive  to  appear 
better  than  he  really  is  to  a  stranger ;  and 
that  no  one  should  be  too  soon  tiiistcd,  mere- 
ly for  having  a  few  good  wonls  in  his  mouth; 
yet  as  he  knew  that  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  sjjeaketh  ;*  he  always 
accustomed  himself  to  judge  favourable  of 
those  who  had  a  serious  deponment  and  solid 
manner  of  speaking.  It  looks  as  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  good  habit,  said  he,  and 
though  I  may  now  and  then  be  deceived  by 
it,  yet  it  has  not  often  happened  to  me  to  be 
aa  Whereas  if  a  man  accosts  me  with  an 
idle,  dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  profane 
C7y)re9sion,  I  have  never  been  deceived  in 
him,  but  have  generally  on  inquiry  found  his 
character  to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave 
me  room  to  expect. 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
shepherd  in  the  following  manner  :  *  Yours 
ba  troublesome  life,  honest  friend,'  s£ud  he. 

*  To  be  sure,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  *tis 
not  a  very  lazy  life ;  but  'tis  not  near  so  toil- 
■ome  as  that  which  my  Great  Master  led 
for  my  sake ;  and  he  had  every  state  and 
condition  of  lite  at  his  choice,  and  chose  a 
hard  one  ;  while  I  only  submit  to  the  lot  that 
is  appointed  to  me.*  *  You  are  exposed  to 
great  coid  and  heat,'  said  the  gei>tleman  : 

*  True,  sir,'  sjud  the  shepherd  :  •  but  then  1 
am  not  exposed  to  great  temptations ;  and 
so  throwing  one  thing  against  another,  God 
is  pleased  to  contrive  to  make  things  more 
equal  than  we  poor,  ignorant,  short-sighted 
creatures,  are  apt  to  think.  David  was 
luq)pier  when  he  kept  his  father's  sheep  on 
such  a  plain  as  this,  and  employed  in  sing- 
ing some  of  his  own  Psalms  perhaps,  than 
ever  he  was  when  he  became  king  of  Israel 
and  Judak.  And  I  dar^  say  we  should  ne- 
ver have  had  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
texts  in  all  those  fine  Psalms,  if  he  had  not 
been  a  shepherd,  wl^ich  enabled  him  to 
make  so  many  fine  comparisons  and  simili- 
tudes, as  one  may  say,  from  country  life, 
fkx:ks  of  sheep,  hills,  and  vallies,  fields  of 
com,  and  fountains  of  water. ' 

•You  think  then,'  said   the  gentleman, 

*  that  a  laborious  life  is  a  happy  one. '  *  I  do, 
sir ;  and  more  so  especially,  as  it  exposes  a 
man  to  fewer  sins.  If  king  Saul  had  con- 
tinued a  poor  laborious  man  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  he  might  have  lived  happyr  and  ho- 
nest, and  died  a  natural  death  in  his  bed  at 
last,  which  you  know,  sir,  was  more  than  he 
did.  But  1  speak  with  reverence,  for  it  was 
divine  Providence  overruled  all  that,  you 
know  nr,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  make 
comparisons. — ^Besides,  sir,  my  employ  njent 
has  been  particularly  honoured — Moses  was 
a  sliepherd  in  the  plains  ot  Midian.  It  was 
to  '<  shepherds  keeping  their  flocks  by 


night,"  that  the  angels  appeared  in  Bethle- 
hem, to  tell  the  best  news,  the  gladdest  ti- 
dings, that  ever  were  revealed  to  poor  sin- 
ful men  ;  ( ften  and  often  has  the  thought 
warmed  my  poor  heart  in  the  coldest  nij^ht, 
and  filled  me  with  more  joy  and  tliankful- 
ness  than  the  best  supper  could  have  dope.' 

Here  the  shepherd  stopped,  for  he  began 
to  feel  that  he  had  made  too  free,  and  talked 
too  long.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well 
pleased  with  what  he  said,  and  with  the 
cheerful  contented  manner  in  which  he  said 
it,  that  he  desired  him  to  go  on  freely,  for 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  meet  with  a 
plain  man,  who,  without  any  kind  of  learn- 
ing but  what  he  had  got  fix)m  the  Bible,  was 
able  to  talk  so  well  on  a  subject  in  which  all 
men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
equally  concerned. 

*  Indeed  I  am  afraid  I  make  too  bold,  sir, 
for  it  better  becomes  me  to  listen  to  such  a 
gentleman  as  you  seem  to  be,  than  to  talk 
in  my  poor  way  :  but  as  I  was  saying,  sir,  I 
wonder  all  working  men  do  not  derive  as 
greatjoy  and  delight  as  I  do  from  thinking 
how  God  has  honoured  poverty  !  Gh  !  sir, 
what  great,  or  rich,  or  mighty  men  have  had 
such  honour  put  on  them,  or  their  condition, 
as  shepherds,  tent-makers,  fishermen,  and 
carpenters  have  had  ?  Besides,  it  seems  as 
if  God  honoured  industry  also,  'i'he  way  of 
duty  is  not  only  the  way  of  safety,. but  it  is 
remarkable  how  many  in  the  exercise  of  the 
common  duties  of  their  calVing,  humbly  and 
rightly  performed,  as  we  may  suppose,  have 
found  honours,  preferment j  and  blessing: 
while  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the  whole 
sacred  volume  presents  a  single  instance  of 
a  like  blessing  conferred  on  idleness.  Re- 
bekah,  Rachel,  and  Jethre's  daughters,  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  lowest  occupa- 
tions of  a  country  life,  when  Providence,  by 
means  of  those  very  occupations,  raised  them 

Sp  husbands  so  famous  in  history,  as  Isaac, 
acob,  and  the  prophet  Moses.  The  shep- 
herds were  neither  playing  nor  sleeping,  but 
**  watching  their  flocks,'  when  they  re- 
ceived the  news  of  a  Saviour's  birth  :  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  by  the  laborious  office 
of  drawing  water,  was  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Him  who  gave  her  to  drink  of 
'•living  water," 

*My  honest  friend,' said  the  gentleman, 
•I  perceive  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
scripture.'—*  Yes,  sir,  pretty  well,  blessed 
be  God  !  through  his  mercy  I  leanit  to  read 
when  I  was  a  little  boy ;  though  reading  was 
not  so  common  when  I  was  a  child,  as  I  am 
told,  through  the  goodness  of  Providence 
and  the  generosity  of  the  rich,  it  is  likely  to 
become  now-a-days.  I  believe  there  is  no 
day  for  the  last  thirty  years  that  I  have  not 
peeped  at  my  Bible.  If  we  can't  find  time 
to  read  a  chapter,  I  defy  any  man  to  say  he 
can't  find  time  to  read  a*  verse  :  and  a  single 
text,  sir,  well  followed,  and  put  in  practice 
every  day,  would  make  no  bad  figure  at  the 
years  end;  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
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texts,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment's  time, 
-would  make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden 
treasury,  as  one  may  say,  from  ncw-yeai  's 
day  to  new-year*s  day;  and  if  children  were 
brought  up  to  it,  they  would  come  to  look 
for  their  text  as  naturally  as  they  do  for 
their  breakfast  No  labouring;  man,  *ti^ 
truf ,  has  so  much  leisure  as  a  shepherd,  for 
while  the  flock  is  feeding  I  am  obliged  to  be 
still,  and  at  such  times  1  can  now  and  then 
tap  a  shoe  for  my  children  or  mysdf,  which 
is  a  great  saving  to  us,  and  while  I  am  d(«ing 
that  I  repeat  a  chapter  or  a  Psalm,  whicli 
makes  the  time  pass  pleasantly  in  this  wild 
solitary  place.  I  can  say  the  best  part  of  tiic 
Hew  Testament  by  heart;  I  believe  1  should 
not  say  the  best  part,  for  every  part  is  good, 
but  I  mean  the  greatest  part  1  have  led  but 
a  lonely  life,  and  have  often  had  but  little  to 
eat,  but  my  Bible  has  been  meat,  drink,  and 
company  to  me,  as  I  may  say,  and  when 
want  and  trouble  have  come  upon  me,  I 
don*t  know  what  I  should  have  done  indeed 
sir,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises  of  this 
book  for'roy  stay  and  suppoi  t.' 

*  You  have  had  great  difficulties  then  ?' 
said  Mr.  Joh-)son.  *  Why,  as  to  that,  sir, 
not  more  than  neighbours'  fare ;  I  have  but 
little  cause  to  complain,  and  much  to  be 
thankful ;  but  1  have  had  some  little  strug- 
gles, as  I  will  leave  you  to  iudge.  I  have  a 
wife  and  eight  children,  whom  1  bred  up  in 
that  little  cottage  wUJch  you  see  under  the 
hill,  about  half  a  mile  off.'  «What,  that 
with  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney ' 
said  the  gentleman.  *  O  no, sir,'  replied  the 
sliepherd,  smiling,  *  we  have  seldom  smoke 
in  the  evening,  for  we  have  little  to  cook, 
and  firing  is  very  dear  in  these  parts.  'Tis 
that  cottage  which  you  see  on  the  kft  hand 
of  thechui*ch,  near  that  little  tutt  of  haw- 
thorns.'— 'What,  that  hovel  with  only  one 
room  above  and  below,  with  scarcely  any 
chimney  ?  how  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
live  there  with  such  a  family  ?'  *  O  it' is  very- 
possible,  and  very  certain  too,'  cried  the 
shepheni.  *  How  many  better  men  have 
been  worse  lodged  !  how  many  gootl  Chris- 
tians have  perished  in  prisons  and  dungeons, 
in  comparison  of  which  my  cottaj^e  is  a  pa- 
lace! The  house  is  very  well,  sir;  and  if 
the  rain  did  not  sometimes  beat  down  upon 
OS  through  the  thatch  when  we  are  a-bed, 
I  should  not  desire  a  better;  for  I  have 
health,  peace,  and  liberty,  and  no  man  ma- 
keth  me  afraid.' 

*  Well,  I  will  certainly  call  on  you  before 
it  be  long^;  l^ut  how  can  vou  contrive  to 
lodge  so  many  children  ?'  *\\'e  do  the  best 
we  can,  sir.  My  poor  wife  is  a  veiy  sickly 
woman  ;  or  we  siiould  always  have  done 
tolerably  well.  There  are  no  gcntiy  in  the 
pansh,so  that  she  has  not  met  with  any  great 
assistance  in  her  sickness.  The  goocl  cu- 
rate of  the  parish,  who  live^jn  that  pretty 
parsonage  in  the  valley,  is  very  willing,  but 
not  very  able  to  assiet  us  on  these  trvini;  oc- 
casions^ for  he  has  little  enough  for  himself. 


and  a  large  family  into  the  bargain.  Yet  he 
does  what  he  can, and  more  than  mahy  other 
men  do,  and  more  than  he  can  well  afford. 
Besides  that,  his  prayers  and  good  advice 
we  ai'e  always  sure  of,  and  we  are  truly 
thankful  for  that,  for  a  man  must  give,  you 
know,  sir,  accoixling  to  what  he  hath,  and 
not  according  to  what  he  hath  not* 

<I  am  afraid,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  'that 
your  difficulties  may  sometimes  lead  you  to 
repine.* 

*  No,  sir,' replied  the  shepherd,  *it  pleases 
God  to  give  me  two  ways  of  bearing  up  un- 
der them.  I  pi-ay  that  they  may  be  either 
removed  or  sanctified  to  me.  Besides,  if  my 
road  be  right  I  am  contented  though  it  be 
rough  and  uneven.  I  do  not  so  much  stag- 
ger at  hardships  in  the  rieht  way,  as  I  dread 
a  false  security,  and  a  hallow  peace,  while  I 
may  be  walking  in  a  more  smooth,  but  less 
safe  way.  Be&ides,  sir,  I  strengthen  my 
faith  by  recollecting  what  the  best  nnen  have 
suffered,  and  my  hope,  with  the  view  cif  the 
shortness  of  all  suffering.  It  is  a  good  Rint, 
sir,  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  possessions, 
that  though  the  whole  Land  of  rronnise  was 
his,  yet  the  first  bit  of  giound  which  Abra- 
ham, the  father  of  the  faithful,  got  posses- 
sion of,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  a  grout. 

*  Ai'e  you  in  any  distress  at  present  ?'  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  *  No,  sir,  thank  God,*  replied 
the  shepherd.  *  I  g[et  my  shilling  a-day,  and 
most  of^my  children  will  soon  be  able  to  earn 
something;  for  weJiave  only  three  under 
five  yeai*s  old.' — 'Only !'  said  the  gentleman, 
*  that  is  a  heavy  burden.* — •  Not  at  all;  God 
fits  the  back  to  it  Though  my  wife  is  not 
able  to  do  any  out-of-door  work,  yet  she 
breeds  up  our  children  to  such  habits  of  in-  ^ 
dustry,  that  our  little  maids,  before  they  are 
six  years  old,  can  first  get  a  halfpenny,  and 
then  a  penny  a  day  by  knitting.  The  boys, 
who  are  too'little  to  do  hard  work,  get  a  tri- 
fle by  keeping  the  birds  off  the  com ;  fiw 
this  the  farmers  will  give  them  a  penny  or 
two  pence,  and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bread 
and  cheese  into  the  bargain.  When  the 
season  of  crow-keeping  is  over,  then  they 
plean  or  pick  stones;  any  thing  is  bettor 
than  idleness,  sir,  and  if  they  did  not  get  a 
farthing  by  it,  I  would  make  them  do  it  just 
the  same,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  early 
habits  of  labour. 

*  So  you  see,  sir,  I  am  not  so  badly  off  as 
many  are ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  Ihat  it  costs 
me  so  much  in  'pothecary*sstuff  lor  my  poor 
wife,  1  should  reckon  myself  well  off,  nay  I 
do  reckon  myself  well  off ;  for  blessed  t>e 
God,  he  has  granted  her  life  to  my  prayers, 
and  I  would  work  myself  to  a  'natomy,  and 
live  on  one  meal  a  day,  to  add  any  comfort 
to  her  valuable  life ;  Indeed  I  have  often 
done  the  last,  and  thought  it  no  great  mat- 
ter neither.*. 

While  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  dis- 
course, a  fine  plump  cherry-cheek  little  girl 
i-an  up  out  of^  breath,  with  a  smile  on  her 
young  happy  fcice,  and  "Hutliout  taking  any 
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notice  of  the  ^ntletnan,  cried  out  with  great 
joy—*  Look  here,fethev,  only  see  how  mucli 
1  nave  got  !*  Mr.  Johnson  was  mach  stnick 
-with  her  simplicky,  but  puzzled  to  know 
iwhat  was  the  oocasion  ot  this  great  joy.  On 
looking  at  her  he  perceived  a  small  cjuantity 
of  coai*se  wool,  some  of  which  had  found  its 
"way  through  the  holes  of  her  clean,  but  scan- 
ty and  ragged  woollen  apron.  The  father 
said,  •  this  has  been  a  successful  day  indeed, 
Molly,  but  don't  you  see  the  gentleman  ?* 
Molly  now  made  a  curtesy  down  to  the  verj' 
ground ;  while  Mr.  Johnson  inqtiired  into 
the  cause  of  mutual  satisfaction  which  br)th 
father  and  daughter  had  expressed,  at  the 
unusual  good  fortune  of  the  day. 

•  Sir,*  said  the  shepherd,  *  poverty  is  a 
great  sharpener  of  the  wits — My  wife  and  I 
cannot  endure  to  see  our  children  (poor  as 
they  are,)  without  shoes  and  stockings,  not 
only  on  account  ot  the  pinching  cold  which 
cramps  their  poor  little  limbs,  Uut  because 
it  degrades  and  debases  them;  and  poor 
people  who  have  but  little  regard  to  appear- 
ances, will  seldom"  be  found  to  have  any 
great  regard  for  honesty  and  goodness;  I 
don't  say  this  is  always  the  case  ;.but  I  am 
sure  it  is  so  too  often.  Now  shoes  and  stock- 
ings being  veiy  dear,  we  could  never  afford 
to  get  them  without  a  little  contrivance^  I 
must  show  you  how  1  manage  about  the 
shoes  when  you  condescend  to  call  at  our 
cottage,  sir ;  as  to  stockings,  this  is  one  way 
we  take  to  help  to  get  them.  My  young 
ones,  who  are  too  little  to  do  much  work, 
sometimes  wander  at  odd  hours  over  the 
hills  for  the  chance  of  finding  what  little 
wool  the  sheep  may  drop  when  they  rub 
them5;elves,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  against 

•  the  bushes.*  These  scattered  bits  of  wool 
the  children  pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which 
1  see  have  torn  sad  holes  in  Molly's  apn»n 
to-<!ay;  they  carry  this  wool  home,  and 
when  thev  have  got  a  pretty  parcel  together, 
their  mother  cards  it;  forsne  can  sit  and 
card  in  the  chimney  comer,  when  she  is  not 

-  able  to  wash  or  work  about  house.  The  big- 
gest girl  then  spins  it ;  it  does  very  well  for 
us  without  dying,  for  poor  people  must  not 
stand  for  the  colour  of^ their  stockings.  Af- 
ter this  our  little  boys  knit  it^or  themselves, 
while  they  are  employed  in  keei)ing  cows  in 
the  fields,  and  after  they  get  home  at  night. 
As  for  the  knitting  which  the  girls  and  their 
mother  do,  that  is  chiefly  for  sale,  which 
helps  to  pay  our  rent ' 

Mr.  Johnson  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  silent 
astonishment,  at  the  shifts  whicn  honest  po- 
verty can  make  rather  than  beg  or  steal ; 
and  was  suiprised  to  think  how  many  ways 
of  sobsistii^  there  are,  which  those  who  li\  e 
at  their  ease  little  suspecf.  He  secretly  re- 
solved to  be  more  attentive  to  his  own  petty 
expenses  than  he  had  hitherto  been ;  and  to 

•  'ITii*  piree  of  frugal  indostry  i«  not  imaginary,  but 
m  rr»l  Cict,  as  is  ihe  character  of  the  shepherd,  aud  hii 
Mttcomnion  kiitfv^kdge  of  tbt  Script nret. 


be  more  watchful  that'  nothing  was  wasted 
in  his  family. 

But  to  return  to  the  shephei-d.  Mr.  John- 
son told  him,  that  as  he  must  needs  be  at  his 
friend's  house,  who  lived  many  miles  off, 
that  night,  he  could  not  as  he  wished  to  do, 
make  a  visit  to  his  cottage  at  present.  *  But 
I  will  certainly  do  it,'  said  he,  *on  my  re- 
turn, for  I  long  to  see  your  wife  and  her  nice 
little  family,  and  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  her 
neatness  and  good  management  The  poor 
man's  tears  started  into  his  eyes  on  heating 
the  commendation  bestowed  on  his  wife; 
and  wiping  them  off  with  the  sleeve  ot  his 
coat ;  for  he  was  not  worth  a  handkerchief 
in  the  world,  he  said — *Oh,  sir,  you  just 
now,  I  am  afraid  called  me  an  humble  roan, 
but  indeed  I  am  a  ver>'  proud  one. -*Proud!* 
exclaimed  Mr.  Johnson,  •  I  hope  not — Pride 
is  a  great  sin,  and  as  the  poor  are  liable  to  it 
as  well  as  the  rich,  so  good  a  man  as  you 
seem  to  be,  ought  to  guai*d  against  it.'— 
•  Sir,'  said  he,  *  you  are  right,  but  I  am  not 
proud  of  myself,  God  knows  1  have  nothing 
to  be  prouQ  of.  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  but  in- 
deed, sir,  I  am  proud  of  my  wife  :  she  is  not 
only  the  most  tidy,  notable  woman  on  the 
plain,  but  she  is  the  kindest  wife  and  mo- 
ther, and  the  most  contented,  thankful 
Christian  that  I  know.  Last  year  I  thought 
I  should  have  lost  her  in  a  violent  fit  of  the 
rheumatism,  caught  by  going  to  work  too 
soon  after  her  lying-in,  I  fear ;  for  'tis  but  a 
bleak  coldish  place,  as  you  may  see,  sir,  in 
winter,  and  sometimes  the  snow  lies  so  long 
under  the  hill,  that  I  can  hardly  make  my- 
self a  path  to  get  out  and  buy  a  few  neces- 
saries in  the  next  village  ;  and  we  are  afraid 
to  send  out  the  children,  for  fear  they  should 
be  lost  when  the  snow  is  deep.  So,  as  I  wfis 
saying,  the  poor  soul  was  very  l)ad  indeed, 
and  for  several  weeks  lost  the  use  of  all  her 
limbs  except  her  hands ;  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence spared  her  the  use  of  these,  so  that 
when  she  could  not  turn  in  her  bed,  she 
could  contrive  to  patch  a  rag  or  two  for  her 
family.  She  was  always  saying,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  great  goodness  of  God,  she 
might  have  had  her  Tiands  lame  as  well  as 
her  feet,  or  the  palsy  instead  of  the  rheunia- 
tism,  and  then  she  could  have  done  nothing 
—but,  nobodv  had  so  many  mercies  as  she 
had. 

*  I  will  not  tell  you  what  we  suffered  da- 
ring that  bitter  weather,  sir,  but  my  wife's 
faith  and  patience  during  that  trying  time, 
were  as  good  a  lesson  to  me  as  any  sermon 
I  could  hear,  and  yet  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  us 
very  comfortable  ones  too,  that  helped  to 
keep  up  mv  spirits.' 

*  I  fear,  shepherd,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  •yoa 
have  found  this  to  be  but  a  bad  world.' 

•Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  'but it 
is  govei-ned  by  a  good  God.  And  though  my 
tiials  have  now  and  then  been  sharp,  why 
then,  sir,  as  the  saving  is,  it  the  pain  be  vio- 
lent, it  is  seldom  lasting,  and  if  it  be  but 
moderate,  why  then  we  can  bear  it  the  long- 
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er,  -^nd  when  it  is  quite  taken  away,  case  is 
tlie  more  precious,  and  gratitude  is  quicken- 
ed by  the  rcmembraice ;  thus  every  way, 
and  in  evQuy  case,  lean  always  find  out  a 
reason  for  vindicating  Providence.* 

*  But,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  how  do  you  do 
to  support  yourself  under  the  pressure  of  ac- 
tual want.  Is  not  hunger  a  great  weakener 
of  your  faith.' 

•Sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *I  endeavour 
to  live  upon  the  promises.  Vou  who  abound 
in  the  gocxl  things  of  this  world  are  apt  to 
set  too  high  a  value  on  them.  Suppose,  sir, 
the  king,  seeing  me  at  haixl  work,  were  to 
say  to  me,  that,  if  I  would  patiently  work  on 
till  Christmas,  a  fine  palace  and  a  gi*eat  es- 
tate should  be  the  rewaixl  of  my  labours. 
Do  you  think,  sir,  that  a  little  hunger,  or  a 
little  wet,  would  make  me  flinch,  when  1 
was  sure  that  a  few  months  would  put  me  in 
possession  !  Should  1  not  say  to  mystlf  fr"- 
qnently— <:hcer  up,  shepherd,  'tis  but  till 
Christmas !  now  is  there  not  much  less  dif- 
ference between  this  supposed  day  and 
Christmas,  when  I  should  take  possession  of 
the  estate  and  palace,  than  thei'e  is  between 
tiuie  and  eternity,  when  I  am  sure  of  enter- 
ing on  a  kingdom  not  made  with  hands  ? 
There  is  some  comparison  between  a  mo- 
ment and  a  thousand  years,  because  a  thou- 
sand years  are  made  up  of  moments,  all 
timft  being  made  un  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff, 
as  I  may  say  ;  while  there  is  no  sort  of  com- 
parison between  the  longest  portion  of  time 
and  eternity.  You  know,  sir,  there  is  no 
•way  of  measuring  two  things,  one  of  which 
has  length  and  breadth,  which  shows  it 
must  have  an  end  somewhere,  and  another 
thing,  which  being  eteraal,  is  without  end 
and  without  measure.* 

« But,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  « is  not  the*  fear 
of  death  sometimes  too  strong  for  your  faith?* 

*^ Blessed  be  God,  sir,'  replied  the  shep- 
herd, *  the  dark  passage  thi-ough  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  is  made  safe  by  the 
power  of  Him  who  conquered  death.  I  know, 
indeed,  we  shall  go  as  naked  out  of  this  world 
as  we  came  into  it,  but  an  humble  penitent 
will  not  be  found  naked  in  the  other  world, 
sir.  My  Bible  tells  me  of  garments  of  praise, 
and  robes  of  righteousness.  And  is  it  not  a 
siipport,  sir,  under  any  ol  the  petty  difficul- 
ties and  distresses  here,  to  be  assured  by  the 
word  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  that  those  who 
wei-e  in  white  i-obes  came  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation ?  But,  sir,  1  beg  your  pardon  for  being 
so  talkative.  Indeed  you  great  folks  can 
hardly  imagine  how  it  i*aises  and  cheers  a 
poor  man's  heart,  when  such  as  you  con- 
descend to  talk  familiarly  to  him  on  religious 
subjects.  It  seems  to  be  a  practical  com- 
ment on  that  text  which  says,  the  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together  ^  the  Lord  is  the  maker 
of  them  alL  And  so  far  from  creating  dis- 
respect, sir,  and  that  nonsensical  wicked  no- 
tion about  equality,  it  i*ather  prevents  it 
But  to  turn  ti)  my  wife.  One  Sunday  after- 
noon when  she  was  at  the  wonft,  as  1  was 


coming  out  of  church,  for  I  went  one  part  d[ 
the  day,  and  my  eldest  daughter  the  other, 
so  my  poor  wife  was  never  left  alone  ;  as  I 
was  coming  out  of  church,  I  say  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, the  minister,  called  out  to  me,  and  ask- 
ed me  how  my  wife  did,  saying  he  had  been 
kepc  from  coming  to  see  her  by  the  deep  fall 
of  snow,  and  indeed  from  the  parsonage- 
house  to  my  hovel  it  was  quite  impassable. 
I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  he  asked,  and 
I  am  afi'aid  a  good  many  moee,  for  my  heart 
was  quite  full.  He  kindly  gave  me  a  shil- 
ling, and  said  he  would  certainly  try  to  pick 
out  his  way  and  come  and  see  ner  in  a  day 
or  two. 

*  While  he  was  talking  to  me,  a  plain  far- 
mer-looking gentleman  m  boots,  who  stood 
by,  listened  to  all  I  said,  but  seemed  to  take 
no  notice.  It  was  Mr.  Jenkin's  wife's  father^ 
who  was  come  to  pass  the  Christmas-holi- 
days at  the  parsonage-house.  I  had  always 
htaixl  him  spoken  of  as  a  plain  fiugal  man, 
who  lived  close  himself,  but  was  remarked 
to  give  away  more  than  any  of  his  show- 
away  neighbours. 

*  Well !  1  went  home  with  great  spirits  at 
this  seasonable  and  unexpected  supply  ;  for 
we  had  taj)ped  our  last  sixpence,  agd  there 
was  little  work  to  be  had  on  account  ot  the 
weather.  I  told  my  wife  I  had  not  come 
back  empty-handed. — *  No,  I  dare  say  not,* 
says  she,  •  you  have  been  ser\nng  a  master 
whojilleth  the  hungry  with  good  thingt, 
though  he  aendeth  the  rich  emfity  away* 
Tine,  Mary,  sjiys  I,  we  seldom  fail  to  get 
good  sj)iritual  food  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  but 
to-day  he  has  kindly  supplied  our  bodily 
wants.  She  was  more  thankful  when  I  show- 
ed her  the  shilling,  than,  I  dare  say,  some  of 
your  great  people  are  when  they  get  a  hun- 
dred pounds.' 

Mr.  Johnson's  heart  smote  him  when  he 
heard  such  a  value  set  upon  a  shilling ;  sure- 
ly, said  he  to  himself,  I  will  never  waste  an-   , 
other ;  but  he  said  nothing  to  the  shepherd, 
who  thus  pui-sued  his  story  : 

*  Next  morning  before  1  went  out,  I  sent 

t)art  of  the  money  to  buy  a  little  ale  and 
)rown  sugar  to  put  into  her  water-gruel ; 
which  you  know,  sir,  made  it  nice  and  nour- 
ishing. 1  went  out  to  cleave  wood  in  a  fai*ra- 
yanl,  for  thei-e  was  no  standing  out  on  the 
plain,  afteh  such  snow  as  had  fallen  in  the 
night.  I  went  with  a  lighter  heart  than  usu- 
al, because  I  had  left  iny  i)oor  wife  a  little 
better,  and  comfortably  supnliedfbr  this  day, 
and  I  now  resolved  more  than  ever  to  trust 
God  for  the  supplies  of  the  next  When  I 
came  back  at  night,  niy  wife  fell  a  cn*ing  as 
soon  as  she  saw  me.  This,  I  own,  I  thought 
but  a  bad  retum  for  die  blessings  she  had  so 
lately  received,  and  so  I  told  ner.— •  Oh,' 
said  she,  *  it  is  too  much,  we  arc  too  rich  ;  I 
am  now  frightened,  not  lest  we  should  have 
no  portion  m  this  ^i^oild,  but  for  fear  we 
should  have  our  whole  portion  in  it.  Look 
here,  John  !'  So  saying,  she  uncovered  the 
bed  whereon  she  lay,  ai^d  showed  me  two 
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^arm,  thick,  new  blankets.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes,  sir,  because  when  I  went 
out  in  the  morning,  I  had  left  her  with  no 
other  covcrTng  than  our  little  old,  thin,  blue 
rue.  I  was  still  more  amazed  wfxen  she  pul 
half  a  crown  into  my  hand,  telling  me  she 
had  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  the  latter  of  whom  had  bestowed  all 
these  good  things  upon  us.  Thus,  sir,  have 
oor  lives  been  crowned  with  mercies.  My 
wife  got  about  again,  and  I  do  believe,  un- 
der Providence,  it  was  owing  to  these  com- 
forts ;  for  the  rheumatism,  sir,  without  blan- 
kets by  night,  and  flannel  by  day,  is  but  a 
l>addish  job,  especially  to  people  who  have 
little  or  no  fire.  She  will  always  be  a  weak- 
ly body  ;  but  thank  God  her  soul  prospers 
and  is  m  health.  But  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  for  talking;  on  at  this  rate. '— *  Not  at  all, 
not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Johnson ;  •  I  am  much 
])1eased  with  your  story,  you  shall  certainly 
see  me  in  a  few  days.  Good  nieht'  SSo 
saying,  he  slipped  a  crown  into  his  hand  and 
rode  off.  Surely,  said  the  shepherd,  good- 
ne99  and  mcrqj  navefoltowed  me  ail  thf  day 9 
(^my  Hfe,  as  he  gave  the  money  to  his  wife 
when  he  got  home  at  night 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  found  abundant, 
matter  for  his  thoughts  during  the  rest  of  his 
journey.  On  the  whole,  he  was  thore  dis- 
posed to  envy  than  to  pity  the  shepherd.  1 
have  seldom  seen,  saia  he,  so  happy  a  man. 
It  is  a  sort  of  happiness  which  the  world 
could  not  give,  ana  which  I  plainly  see,  \t 
has  not  been  able  to  take  away,  Tnis  must 
be  the  true  spirit  of  religion.  I  see  more 
and  more,  that  true  goodness  is  not  merely 
a  thing  of  words  and  opinions,  but  a  living 
principle  brought  into  every  common  action- 
of  a  man's  life.  -What  else  could  have  sup- 
ported this  poor  couple  under  every  bitter 
trial  of  want  and  sickness  ?  No,  my  honest 
^epherd,  I  do  not  pity,  but  1  respect  and 
even  honour  thee ;  and  1  will  visit  thy  poor 
hovel  on  my  return  to  Salisbury,  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  I  am  now  going  to  the 
house  of  my  friend. 

II  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  word  b  sending 
me  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  shepherd^ 
dotage,  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  entertain  my 
readers  with  it. 


PART  IL 

I  AM  willing  to  hope  that  my  readers  will 
not  be  sorry  to  hear  some  fartherparticu- 
lars  of  their  old  acquaintance,  the  Shefiherd 
0fSaliabury  filain.  They  will  call  to  mind 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  he  was  re- 
turning home  full  of  gratitude  for  the  favours 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Johnson,  whom 
-•re  left  pursuing  his  ^oomey,  after  having 
proflaised  to  make  a  visit  to  the  shepherd's 
Crttage. 

Mr.  Johnson*  alter  having  passed  some 
tiine  with  his  friend,  set  out  on  his  return  to 
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Salisbury,  and  on  the  Saturday  evening 
reached  a  very  small  inn,  a  mile  or  two  dis- 
tant from  the  shepherd's  village ;  for  he  ne- 
ver travelled/on  a  Sunday  without  such  a 
reason  as  he  might  be  able  to  produce  at  the 
day  of  judgment.  He  went  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  church  nearest  the  house  where- 
he  had  passed  the  night ;  and  after  taking 
such  reu*eshment  as  he  could  get  at  that 
house^  he  walked  on  to  find  out  the  shep- 
henl's  cottage.  His  reason  for  visiting  hint 
on  a  Sunday  was  chiefly  because  he  suppo- 
sed it  to  be  the  only  day  which  the  shep- 
herd's employment  allowed  him  to  pas^  at 
home  with  his  family ;  and  as  Mr.  Johnson 
had  been  struck  with  his  talk,  he  thought  it 
would  be  neither  unpleasant  nor  unprofita- 
ble to  observe  how  a  man  who  carried  such 
an  appearance  of  piety  spent  his  Sunday  : 
for  though  he  was  so  low  in  the  world,  thi* 
gentleinan  was  not  above  entering  very 
closely  into  his  character,  of  which  he 
thougnt  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  better 
judgment,  by  seeing  whether  his  practice  at 
home  kept  pace  with  his  professions  abroad; 
for  it  is  not  so  much  by  observing  how  peo- 
ple talk,  as  how  they  live,  that  we  ought  to 
judge  of  their  characters. 

After  a  pleasant  walk,  Mr.  Johnson  got 
within  sieht  of  the  cottaee,  to  which  he  was 
directed  oy  thf  clumpof  hawthorns  and  the 
broken  chimney.  lie  wished  to  take  the 
family  by  surprise ;  and  walking  gently  up 
to  the  house  he  stood  awhile  to  listen.  The 
door  being  half  open  he  saw  the  shepherd^ 
(who  looked  so  respectable  in  hb  Sunday 
coat  that  he  should  hardly  have  known  himj 
his  wife,  and  their  numerous  young  family^ 
drawine  round  their  little  table,  wmch  was 
coverea  with  a  clean,  though  very  coarse 
clothe  There  stood  on  it  a  large  dish  of  po- 
tatoes, a  brown  pitcher,  and  a  piece  cif  a 
coarse  loaf.  The  wife  and  children  stood  in 
silent  attention,  while  the  shepherd,  with 
uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  devoutly  begged 
the  blessing  of  heaven  on  their  homely  tare, 
Mr.  Johnson  could  not  help  sighing  to  re- 
flect, that  he  had  sometimes  seen  better  din- 
ners eaten  with  less  appearance  of  thankful-, 
ness. 

1  he  shepherd  and  his  wife  then  sat  down 
with  great  seeming  cneerfiilness,  but  the 
children  stood ;  and  while  the  mother  wa» 
helping  them,  little  fresh-coloured  Molly, 
who  had  picked  the  wool 'from  the  bttshe» 
with  so  xslich  delight,  cried  out«  '  Father  I 
wish  I  was  big  enough  to  say  grace,  I  am 
sure  I  should  say  it  very  heartily  to-day  ftw 
I  was  thinking  what  must  fioor  people  da 
who  have  no  salt  to  their  potatoes  ;^and  do 
but  look,  our  dish  is  ^uite  full.*— 'That  H 
the  true  way  of  thinking,  Molly,'  said  the 
father ;  *  in  whatever  concerns  bodily  wants 
and  bodily  comforts,  it  is  oar  duty  to  com- 
pare our  own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who 
are  worse  df,  and  will  keep  ut  thankful ;  on 
the  other  hand,  whenever  we  are  tempted 
to  set  up  our  own  wisdom  01;  goodness  we 
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must  compare  ourselves  -with  those  who  are 
wiser  and  better,  and  that  will  keep  us  hum- 
ble.* Molly  was  now  so  hungry,  and  found 
the  potatoes  so  good,  that  she  iiad  no  time 
to  make  any  moi-e  i-emarks ;  but  was  de- 
vouring her  dinner  very  heartily,  when  the 
barking  of  the  great  dc«  drew  jjer  attention 
from  her  trencher  to  the  door,  and  spying 
the  strjln^er,  she  cried  out,  *  Look  fatner, 
see  here,  if  yonder  is  not  the^ood  gentle- 
man !*  Mr.  Johnson  finding  himself  dicover- 
ed,  immediately  walked  in,  and  was  hearti- 
ly welcomed  by  the  honest  shepherd,  who 
told  his  wife  that  this  was  the  gentleman  to 
whom  they  were  so  much  obliged. 

The  good  woman  began,  as  some  very 
neat  people  are  rather  too  apt  to  do,  with 
making  many  apologies  that  her  house  was 
not  cleaner,  and  that  things  were  not  in  a  fit- 
ter order  to  receive  such  a  gentleman.  Mr. 
Johnson,  however,  on  looking  round,  could 
discover  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  neat- 
ness. The  trenchers  on  which  they  were 
eating,  were  almost  as  white  as  their  linen  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  number  and  small- 
ness  of  the  children,  thei-e  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  dirt  or  litter.  The  furniture 
was  very  simple  and  poor,  hardly  indeed 
amounting  to  bare  necessaries.  It  consisted 
of  fonr  Bn)wn  wooden  chairs,  which  by  con- 
stant rubbing,  were  become  as  blight  as  a 
looking-glass ;  an  iixm  pot  and  kettle ;  a 
poor  old  grate,  which  scarcely  held  a  hand- 
ful of  coal,  and  out  of  which  the  little  fire 
that  had  been  in  it  appeared  to  have  been 
taken,  as  soon  as  it  had  answered  the  end 
for  which  it  had  been  lighted — ^that  of  boil- 
ing their  potatoes.  Over  the  chimney  stood 
an  old-fashioned  broad  bright  candlestick, 
and  a  still  brighter  spit ;  it  was  pretty  clear 
that  this  last  was  kept  rather  for  ornament 
than  use.  An  old  carved  elbow  chair,  and 
a  chest  of  the  same  date,  which  stood  in  the 
comer,  were  considered  as  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  shepherd's  goods,  having 
been  in  his  family  for  three  generations.  But 
all  these  were  hghtly  esteemed  by  him,  in 
comparison  of  another  possession,  which  ^add- 
ed to  the  above,  made  up  the  whole  of  what 
he  had  inherited  fwm  his  father ;  and  which 
last  he  would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no 
othtr  could  have  been  had,  for  the  king's 
ransom  :  this  was  a  large  old  Bible,  which 
lay  on  the  window-seat,  neatly  covered  with 
brown  cloth,  variously  patched.  This  sa- 
cred book  was  most  reverently  preserved 
fi*om  dogs'  ears,  dirt,  aiyl  every  other  inju- 
ry, but  such  as  time  and  much  use  had  made 
it  suffer  in  spite  of  cai-e.  On  the  clean  white 
walls  was  pasted,  a  hymn  on  the  Crucifix- 
ion of  our  Saviour,  a  print  of  the  Pix)digal 
Son,  the  Shepherd's  Hymn,  a  Mw  History 
of  a  TYue  Book,  and  Patient  Joe,  or  the 
Newcastle  Collier.* 

After  the  fii*8t  salutations  were  over,  Mr, 
Johnson  said,  that  if  they  would  go  on  witii 
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their  dinner  he  would  sit  down.  Though  a 
good  deal  ashamed,  they  thought  it  more  re- 
spectful to  obey  the  gentleman,  who  having 
cast  his  eye  on  their  Sender  provisions,  gen- 
tly rebuked  the  shepherd  for  not  having  in- 
dulged himself,  as  it  v.as  Sunday,  with  a 
morsel  of  bacon  to  relish  his  |)otatocs,  TTie 
shepherd  said  nothing,  but  poor  Mary  co- 
loured and  hung  down  her  head,  saying, 
*  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  my  fault,  I  did  beg  my 
husband  to  allow  himself  a  bit  of  meat  to- 
day out  of  your  honour's  bounty ;  but  he  was 
too  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  f()r  my  sake.* 
The  shepherd  seemed  unwilling  to  come  to 
an  explanation,  but  Mr.  Johnson  desired 
Mary  to  go  on.  So  she  continued  :  •  You 
must  know,  sir,  that  both  of  us,  next  to  a 
sin,  dread  a  debt,  and  indeed  in  some  cases 
a  debt  is  a  s'ui ;  but  with  all  our  care  and 
pains,  we  have  never  been  able  quite  to  pay- 
off the  doctor's  bill  for  that  bad  ht  of  rheu^ 
matism  which  I  had  last  winter.  Now  when 
you  were  pleased  to  give  my  husband  that 
kind  present  the  other  day,  1  heartilv  de- 
sii*ed  nim  to  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunoay  as 
1  said  before,  that  he  might  have  a  little  re- 
freshment for  himself  out  of  your  kindness. 
^*  But  answered  he,  *  Mary,  it  is  never  out 
of  my  mind  long  together  that  we  still  owe 
a  few  shilHn^s  to  the  doctor  (and  thank  God 
it  is  all  we  did  owe  in  the  world. )  Now  if  J 
carry  him  this  money  directly  it  will  not  on- 
ly show  him  our  honesty  and  our  good-will, 
but  it  will  be  an  encoura^ment  to  him  to 
come  to  you  another  time  in  case  vou  should 
be  taken  once  more  in  such  a  bad  fit ;  for  I 
must  own,'  added  my  poor  husband,  '  that 
the  thought  of  your  being  so  terribly  ill  with- 
out any  help,  is  the  only  misfortune  that  I 
want  courage  to  face. '        ^ 

Here  the  grateful  woman^s  tears  rati  down 
so  fast  that  she  could  not  go  on.  She  w;pctl 
them  with  tlie  comer  of  her  apron,  and  hum- 
bly begged  pardon  for  making  so  free.  » In- 
deed, sir,'  said  the  shepherd,  *  though  my 
wife  is  full  as  unwilling  to  be  m  debt  as  my- 
self, yet  I  could  hardly  prevail  on  her  to  con- 
sent to  my  paying  this  money  just  then,  be- 
cause she  said  it  was  hard  I  should  not  have 
a  taste  of  the  gentleman's  bounty  myself-— 
But  for  once,  sir,  I  would  have  my  own  way. 
For  you  must  know,  as  1  pass  best  part  ojf 
my  time  alone,  tending  my  sheep,  'tis  a  great 
point  with  me,  sir,  to  get  comfortable  mat- 
ter for  my  own  thoughts ;  so  that  'tis  rather 
self-interest  in  me  to  allow  myself  in  no 
pleasures  and  no  practices  that  won't  bear 
thinking  on  over  and  over.  For  when  one  is 
a  good  deal  alone,  you  know,  sir,  all  one's 
bad  deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  as  I  may 
say,  and  so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  true 
comfort  to  be  had  but  in  keeping  clear  of 
wrong  doings  and  false  pleasures;  and  that  I 
suppose  may  be  one  reason  why  so  many 
folks  hate  to  stay  a  bit  by  themselves.  But 
as  1  was  saying — when  1  came  to  think  the 
matter  over  on  the  hill  yonder,  said  1  to  my- 
self, a  good  dinner  is  a.-good  thing  I  grant. 
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wad  yet  k  will  be  but  cold  comfort  to  me  a 
"Week  after,  to  be  able  to  say — to  be  sure  I 
had  a  nice  shoulder  of  mutton  last  Sunday 
for  dinner,  thanks  to  the  good  gentleman ! 
but  then  1  am  in  debt,  I  had  a  rare  dinner, 
tliat's  certain,  but  the  pleasure  of  that  has 
loofj  been  over,  and  the  debt  still  remains. 
I  have  spent  the  crown ;  and  now  if  my  poor 
wife  should  be  taken  in  one  of  those  fits 
again,  die  she  must,  unless  God  work  a  mi- 
racle toprevent  it,  for  I  can  get  no  help  for 
her.'  This  thought  settled  all ;  and  1  set  off 
directly  and  paxl  the  crown  tP  the  doctor 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  I  should  have 
felt  oo  uttibg  down  to  the  fattest  shoulder  c^ 
muttoo  that  ever  was  roasted.  And  if  1  was 
contented  at  the  time,  think  how  much  more 
happy  I  have  been  at  the  remembrance!  O 
sir,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the  name 
but  such  as  bring  no  plague  or  penitence  af- 
ter tEem.' 

Mr.  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  shep^ 
herd's  reasons ;  and  agreed,  that  though  a 
good  dinner  was  not  to  be  despised,  yet  it 
was  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  a  con' 
tented  mind,  which  (as  the  Bible  truly  says) 
it  a  continuai  fcfut,  'But  come,*  said  the 
eood  gentleman*  *  what  have  we  got  in  this 
brown  mug?*— *  As  good  water,'  said  the 
shepherd,  'as  any  in  the  king's  dominions. 
I  have  heard  of  countries  beyond  sea,  in  w  hich 
there  is  no  wholesome  water;  nay,  1  have 
been  myself  in  a  great  town  not  far  oflT, 
where  tncy  are  obliged  to  buy  all  the  water 
"Which  they  get,  while  a  good  Providence 
sends  to  my  very  door  a  spring  as  clear  and 
fine  as  Jacob's  well  When  lam  tempted 
to  repine  that  I  have  often  no  other  drink,  I 
call  to  mind,  that  it  was  nothing  better  than 
a.cap  of  cold  water  which  the  woman  at  the 
%ell  of  Sychar  drew  for  the  greatest  guest 
tbsdL  ever  visited  this  world. 

'Very  well,'  replied  Mt  Jcrfinson;  *but 
as  your  honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor 
meal  to  being  in  debt,  I  will  at  least  send  and 
get  something  for  you  to  drink.  I  saw  a  lit- 
oe  public  house  just  by  the  church,  as  1 
came  along.  Let  that  little  rosy-faced  fel- 
low fetch  a  mug  of  beer.'  So  saying,  he 
looked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did  not  offer  to 
stir;  but  cast  an  eye  at  his  father  to  know 
what  he  was  to  da  'Sir,'  said  the  shepherd, 
'  I  hope  we  shall  not  appear  ungrateful,  if 
we  seem  to  refuse  your  favour ;  my  little  bo- 
dy Would,  1  am  sure,  fly  to  serve  you  on  any 
fluier  occasion.  '  But,  ^xxl  sir,  it  is  Sunday; 
and  should  any  of  my  family  be  seen  at  a 
ptibUc  hoase  on  a  Sabbath-day,  it  would  be 
a  much  greater  grief  to  me  than  to  drink 
water  all  my  life.  1  am  often  talking  against 
these  doings  to  others ;  and  if  I  should  say 
one  thing  and  do  another,  you  can*t  think 
what  an  advantage  it  would  give  many  of 
my  neighbours  over  me,  who  would  be  glad 
enoQgh  to  report  that  they  had  caught  the 
aiiepherd's  son  91  the  alehouse  without  ex- 
plaoung  how  it  happened.  Christians  you 
Know,  #r,  most  be  doubly  watchful;  or  they 
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will  not  only  bring  disgrace  on  themselves, 
but  what  is  much  worse,  on  tliat  holy  name 
by  which  they  are  called.* 

•  Are  you  not  a  litde  too  cautious,  my  ho- 
nest friend  ?*  s;iid  Mr,  Johnson.  •  1  humbly 
ask  your  pardon,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd, 

*  if  1  think  that  is  impossible.  In  my  poor 
notion  I  no  more  understand  how  a  man  can 
be  too  cautious,  than  how  he  can  be  too 
strong,  or  too  healthy.* 

•  You  are  right  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Johnson, 

*  as  a  general  principle,  but  this  struck  mc 
as  a  very  small  thing.' — *Sir,'  said  the  shep- 
herd, *1  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very 
bold,  but  you  encourage  me  to  speak  out,' 
— "Tis  what  1  wish,'  said  the  gentleman, 

*  Then,  ^r,'  resumed  the  shepherd,  •  1  doubt 
if,  whei-e  there  is  a  frequent  temptation  to 
do  wrong,  any  fault  can  be  called  small;  that 
is,  in  short,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a 
small  wilful  sin.  A  poor  mih  like  me  is  sel- 
dom cal.ed  out  to  do  great  things,  so  that  it 
is  not  by  a  few  striking  deeds  his  character 
can  be  judged  by  his  neighbours,  but  by  the 
little  ixHind  of  daily  customs  he  allows  him- 
self in.' 

*I  should  like,'  said  Mr.  9olmson,  *to 
know  how  you  manage  in  this  respect. ' 

'  1  am  but  a  poor  scholar,  sir,'  replied  the 
shepherd,  •  but  1  have  made  myself  a  little 
sort  of  rule.  1  always  avoid,  as  1  am  an  ig- 
norant man,  picking  out  any  one  single  dim- 
cult  text  to  distress  my  mind  about,  or  to  go 
and  build  opinions  upon,  because  1  know 
that  puzzles  and  iniui*es  poor  unlearned 
Christians.  But  I  endeavour  to  collect  what 
is  the  general  spirit  or  meaning  of  Scripture 
on  any  particular  subject,  by  putting  a  few 
texts  together,  which  though  ifind  them  dis- 
persed up  and  down,  yet  all  seem  to  look 
the  same  way,  to  prove  the  same  truth,  or 
hold  out  the  same  comfort.  So  when  I  am 
tried  or  tempted,  or  any  thing  happens  in 
which  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  1  apply  to 
my  i-ule — to  the  lavfand  the  testimony.  To 
be  sure  I  can't  always  find  a  particular  di- 
I'ection  as  to  the  very  case,  because  then  the 
Bible  must  have  been  bigger  than  all  those 
great  books  I  once  saw  in  the  library  at 
Salisbury  palace,  which  the  butler  told  me 
were  acts  of  parliament ;  and  had  that  been 
the  case,  a  poor  man  would  never  have  had 
money  to  buy,  nor  a  working  man  time  to 
read  the  Bible;  and  so  Christianity  could 
only  have  been  a  religion  for  the  rich,  for 
those  who  had  money  and  leisure ;  which, 
blessed  be  God  !  is  so  far  from  being  the 
truth,  that  in  all  that  fine  discourse  of  our 
Saviour  to  John's  disciples,  it-  is  enough  to 
reconcile  any  poor  man  in  the  world  to  his 
low  condition  to  observe,  when  Christ  rec- 
kons up  the  things  for  \f  hich  he  came  on 
earth,  to  obsen'e,  I  say,  what  he  keeps  for 
last.  Go  tell  John,  says  he,  thoae  thinga 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see  ;  the  blind  receive 
their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead 
are  raised  ufi.    Now,  sir,  all  these  are  won- 
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ders  to  be  sui^,  but  they  arenothiDg  to  what 
follows.  They  are  but  like  the  lower  rounds 
of  a  ladder,  as  I  may  say,  by  which  you 
mount  to  the  top^and  the  poor  have  the 
Goefiel  fireached  to  thesnu  I  dare  say,  if 
John  had  any  doubts  before,  this  part  of  the 
message  must  have  cleared  them  up  at  once. 
For  it  must  have  made  him  certain  sure  at 
once,  that  a  religion  which  placed  preach- 
ing Kdvation  to  the  poor  above  healing  th^ 
lick,  which  ranked  the  soul  above  the  bo- 
dy, and  set  heaven  above  health,  must  have 
come  from  God.* 

<But,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *you  say  you 
can  generally  pick  out  your  particular  duty 
from  the  Bible,  though  thai  immediate  duty 
be  hot  fully  explained.' 

*  Indeed,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I 
think  I  can  find  out  the  principle  at  least,  if 
I  bring  but  a  willing  mind,  rhe  want  of 
that  is  the  great  hindrance.  Who90  doeth 
my  wilif  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.  You 
know  that  text,  sir.  1  believe  a  stubborn 
will  makes  the  Bible  harder  to  be  understood 
than  any  want  of  learning.  *Tis  corrupt 
affections  which  blind  the  understanding,  sir. 
The  more  a  man  hates  sin,  the  clearer  he 
will  see  his  way,  and  the  more  he  loves  holi 
ness,  the  better  he  will  understand  his  Bible 
*— the  more  practical  conviction  will  he  get 
of  that  pleasant  truth,  that  thesecretofthe 
Lord  iB  with  them  that  fear  him*  Now,  sir, 
suppose  I  had  time  and  learning,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  books  I  saw  at  the  bish( 
where  could  I  find  out  a  surer  way 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  covetousness, 
ishness,  and  iniustice,  than  the  plain  and 
ready  rule,  to  do  unto  oilmen  as  I  would 
they  should  do  unto  me.  If  my  neighbour 
does  me  an  injury,  can  I  be  at  any  loss  how 
to  proceed  with  him,  when  I  recollect  the 
parable  of  the  unforgiving  steward,  who  re- 
fused to  pardon  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pence, 
when  his  own  ten  thousand  talents  had  been 
remitted  to  him  ?  I  defy  any  man  to  retain 
habitual  selfishness,  hardness  of  heart,  or 
any  other  allowed  sin,  who  daily  and  con- 
scientiously tries  his  own  heart  by  this 
touchstone.  I'he  straight  rule  will  show  the 
crooked  practice  to  every  one  who  honestly 
tries  the  one  by  the  other.' 

<  Why  you  seem  to  make  Scripture  a  thing 
of  general  application,'  said  Mr.  Johnston, 
'  in  cases  in  which  many,  I  fear,  do  not  ap- 
ply.* 

'  It  applies  to  every  thing,  sir,'  replied  the 
shcphei'd.  *  When  those  men  who  are  now 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  trying 
to  destroy  the  confidence  of  God's  children 
in  their  Maker  and  their  Saviour ;  when 
those  men,  I  say,  came  to  my  poor  hovel 
with  their  new  doctrines  ana  their  new 
books,  I  would  never  look  into  one  of  them  ; 
for  I  remember  it  was  the  first  sin  of  the 
first  pair  to  lose  their  innocence  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  wicked  knowledge;  besides,  my 
own  book  told  roe — To  fiar  God  and  ho- 
.nourthe  king — 7b  meddle  not  with  them 


who  aregtoen  to  changt^-^Mot  to  sfieai  evU 
of  dignities— 'To  render  honour  to  whoih 
honour  is  due.  So  that  I  was  fiimished 
with  a  little  coat  of  mail,  as  I  may  say, 
which  preserved  me,  while  those  who  had 
no  such  armour  fell  into  the  snate.* 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  chil- 
dren who  had  stood  very  quietly  behind,  and 
md  not  stirred  a  foot,  now  began  to  scamper 
about  all  at  once,  and  in  a  moment  ran  to  the 
window-seat  to  pick  up  their  little  old  hats. 
Mr.  Johnson  looked  suprised  at  this  distuiv 
bance ;  the  shepherd  asked  his  pardon,  tel- 
ling him  it  was  the  sound  of  the  church  bell 
which  hafl  been  the  cause  of  their  rudeness; 
for  their  mother  had  brought  them  up  with 
such  a  fear  of  being  too  late  for  church,  that 
it  was  but  who  could  catch  the  first  stroke 
of  the  bell,  and  be  first  ready.  He  had  al- 
ways taught  them  to  think  that  nothing  was 
more  indecent  tlian  to  get  uito  church  after 
it  was  begun;  for  as  the  service  q>ened 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  a 
confession  of  sin,  it  looked  very  presumptu- 
ous not  to  be  ready  to  join  it ;  it  looked  as  if 
people  did  not  feel  themselves  to  be  sinners; 
And  though  such  as  lived  at  a  great  distance 
might  plead  difference  of  clocks  as  an  ex- 
cuse, yet  those  who  lived  within  the  sound 
of  the  bell,  could  pretend  neither  ignorance 
nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  forward.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  shepherd  followed,  takmgy 
care  to  talk  the  whole  way  on  such  sul^ects 
as  might  fit  them  for  the  solemn  duties  of  ( 
the  place  to  which  they  were  goine.  *  I  have 
often  been  sorry  to  observe,  said  Mr.  John- 
son, •  that  many  who  are  reckoned  decent, 
good  kind  of  people,  and  who  would  on  no 
account  neglect  going  to  church,  yet  seem  to 
care  but  little  in  what  frame  or  temper  41 
mind  they  go  thither.  They  will  talk  of. 
their  worldly  concerns  till  they  get  within 
the  door,  and  then  take  them  up  again  the 
very  minute  the  sermon  is  over,  which  makes 
me  ready  to  fear  they  lay  tab  much  stress  on 
the  mere  form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship. 
Now,  for  my  pait,  I  always  find  that  it  re-^ 
quires  a  Uttle  time  to  bring  my  mind  into  a 
state  fit  to  do  any  common  business  weU» 
much  more  this  g^reat  and  most  necessary 
business  of  alL'— *  Yes,  ar,'  replied  the 
shepherd;  'andthenlthbktoohowbusyl 
should  be  in  preparing  my  mind,  if  I  were 
gdng  into  the  presence  of  a  great  gendeman, 
or  a  lord,  or  the  king ;  and  shall  the  Kine  of 
kings  be  treated  with  less  ren>ect.>  Bendea^ 
one  likes  to  see  people  feel  as  if  gcung  to 
church  was  a  thing  of  choice  and  pleasure, 
as  well  as  a  duty,  and  that  they  Were  as  de- 
sirous not  to  be  the  last  there,  as  they  would 
be  if  they  were  going  to  a  feast  or  a  kir.' 

After  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  clergyman, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  had  a  great  re^>ect  for 
him,  accosted  him  with  much  civimy  ;  ex- 
pressing his  concern  that  he  could  not  tojoT 
just  now  so  much  of  his  conyersi^tioQ  as  he 
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wislied,  as  he  was  obli^  to  vint  a  sick  per- 
SQD  at  a  distance,  but  hoped  to  have  a  uttle 
talk  with  him  before  he  left  the  village.  As 
they  walked  along  together,  Mr.  Johnson 
made  such  inquiries  about  tlie  shepherd,  as 
served  to  coAhrm  him  in  the  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  his  piety,  good  sense,  industry, 
and  self-denial.  They  parted ;  the  clerg)[- 
man  promising  to  call  in  at  the  cottage  in  his 
way  home. 

The  shepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mn  Johnson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage, 
walked  home  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  was  be^nning  in  his  usual  way  to  cate- 
chise and  instruct  his  family,  when  Mr. 
Johnson  came  in,  and  inasted  that  the  shep- 
herd should  go  on  with  his  instructions  just 
as  tf  he  were  not  there.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  very  desirous  of  bebg  useful  to  his 
own  servants  and  workmen  in  the  way  of 
religious  instruction,  was  sometimes  sorry 
to  niul  that  though  he  took  a  good  deal  of 
pains,  they  now  and  then  did  not  quite  under- 
stand him ;  for  though  his  meaning  was  very 
good,  his  language  was  not  always  very 
phun ;  and  though  the  things  he  said  were 
not  hard  to  be  understood,  yet  the  words 
were,  especially  to  such  as  were  very  igno- 
rant And  he  now  began  to  find  out  that  if 
people  were  ever  so  wise  and  good,  yet  if 
they  had  not  a  ^mple,  agreeable,  and  fami- 
liar way  of  expressing  themselves,  some  of 
their  plain  hearers  would  not  be  much  the 
better  for  them.  ,  For  this  reason  he  was 
pot  above  listening  to  the  plain,  humble  way 
in  which  this  honest  man  taught  his  family  ; 
for  though  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  ma- 
Dy  advantages  over  the  shepherd ;  had  more 
learning,  and  could  teach  him  many  thines, 
jBCt  he  was  not  too  proud  to  learn  even  ofso 
*4|bor  a  man,  in  any  point  where  he  thought 
the  shepherd  might  have  the  advantage  of 
him, 

Tlus  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with 
the  knowledge  and  piety  which  he  discover- 
ed in  the  answers  of  the  children  :  and  de- 
sired the  shepherd  to  tell  him  ^ow  he  con- 
trived to  keep  up  a  sense  of  divine  things  in 
his  own  mind,  and  in  that  of  his  family,  with 
80  little  leisure,  and  so  little  reading.  'Oh ! 
as  to  that,  su*,'  said  the  shepherd,  *  we  do 
not  read  much  except  in  one  book,  to  be 
sore ;  but  with  my  heart  prayer  for  God's 
Uessbg  on  the  use  of  that  book,  what  little 
knowl^ge  is  needful  seems  to  come  of 
course,  as  it  were.  Andmy  chief  study  has 
been  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  Sunday  read- 
ng  into  the  week's  business,  and  to  keep  up 
the  same  sense  of  God  in  Uie  heart,  when 
the  Bible  is  in  the  cupboard  as  when  it  is  in 
the  hand.  In  short,  to  apply  what  I  read 
in  the  book  to  what  I  meet  with  in  the 
fiekL' 

'I  don't  quite  understand  you,'  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  •Sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  •! 
nave  but  a  poor  gift  at  conveying  these 


sure  that  the  most  ignorant  and  hard- work* 
ing  people,  who  are  in  earnest  about  their 
salvation,  may  help  to  keep '  up  devout 
thouglhts  and  good  affections  during  the 
week,  though  they  have  hardly  any  time  to 
look  at  a  book ;  and  it  will  help  them  to  i 
keep  out  bad  thoughts  too;  which  is  no 
small  matter.  But  then  they  must  know  the 
Bible;  they  must  have  read  the  word  of  God 
diligently  ;  that  is  a  kind  of  stock  in  trade 
for  a  Christian  to  set  up  with ;  and  it  is  this 
which  makes  me  so  careful  in  teaching  it  to 
my  children ;  and  even  in  storing  their  me- 
mories with  psalms  and  chapters.  This  is  a 
great  help  to  a  poor  hard-working  man, who 
will  sparcely  meet  with  any  thing  in  them 
but  what  he  may  turn  to  some  good  account. 
If  one  lives  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Grod»  al- 
most every  thing  one  sees  abioad  will  teach 
one  to  adore  his  power  and  goodness,  and 
bring  to  mind  some  text  of  Scripture,  which 
shall  fill  his  heart  with  thankfoiness,  and  the 
mouth  with  praise.  When  I  look  upwards 
t/ie  Hearvens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
shall  I  be  silent  and  ungrateful  ^  If  I  look 
round  and  see  the  vallies  standing  thick  with 
com,  how  can  I  help  blessing  that  Power 
who  grueth  me  all  things  richly  to  enjoy  ?  I 
may  learn  gratitude  from  the  beasts  dt  the 
field,  for  the  ox  knoweth  his  owner ,  and  the 
ass  his  master's  crib,  and  shall  a  Christian 
not  know,  shall  a  Christian  not  consder 
what  great  things  God  has  done  for  him  ?  I, 
who  am  a  shepherd,  endeavour  to  fill  my 
soul  with  a  constant  remembrance  of  that 
good  shepherd,  who  feedeth  me  in  ipreen 
ftastures,  and  makethme  to  He  down  beside 
the  still  waters,  anft  whose  rod  and  staff 
comfort  me.  A  religion,  sir,  which  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  fruits  in  the  life, 
takes  up  little  time  in  the  study.  And  yet 
in  another  sense,  true  religion,  which  from 
sound  principles  brings  forth  right  practice, 
fills  up  the  whole  time,  and  life  too  as  one 
may  say,' 
'You  are  happy,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  in 


this  retired  life,  by  which  you  escape  the 
corruptions  of  the  world.'  *  Sir,*  rephed  the 
shepherd,  *  I  do  not  escape  the  corruptions 
of  my  own  evil  nature.  Even  there,  on  that 
wild  solitary  hill,  I  can  find  out  that  my  heart 
is  prone  to  evil  thoughts.  I  suppose,  sir, 
that  different  states  have  different  tempta- 
tions. You  great  folks  that  live  in  the  worid, 
perhaps,  are  exposed  to  some,  of  which  sudi 
a  poor  man  as  1  am,  knows  nothing.  But  to 
one  who  leads  a  lonely  life  like  me,  evil 
thoughts  are  a  chief  besetting  sin;  and  I  can 
no  more  withstand  these  without  the  grace 
of  God,  than  a  rich  gentleman  can  withstand 
the  snares  of  evil  company,  without  the  same 
grace.  And  I  find  that  I  stand  in  need  of 
God's  help  continually,  and  if  he  should 
g^ve  me  up  to  my  own  evil  heart  I  should 
be  lost' 
Mr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  shepherd's 


Ihings  to  others,  though  I  have  much  com-  sincerity,  for  he  had  always  observed,  that 
fort  from  tbem  in  my  own  m'uid  j  but  I  am  |  where  there  was  no  humility,  and  no  watch- 
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fuluess  acdnst  sid,  there  was  na  religion, 
and  he  said  that  the  man  who  did  not  feel 
himself  to  be  a  sinner,  in  his  opinion,  could 
not  be  a  Christian, 

Just  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  their  dis- 
course, Mr.  Jenkins,  tlie  clergyman,  came 
in.     After  the  usual  salutations,   he  sjiid, 

*  Well  shepherd,  I  wish  you  joy  ;  I  know 
you  will  be  sorry  to  gain  any  advantaj^  by 
the  death  of  a  neighbour;  but  old  Wilson, 
my  clerk,  was  so  infirm,  and  I  trust  so  well 
prepared,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  sorry 
for  nis  death.  I  have  been  to  pray  by  him, 
but  he  died  while  I  staid.  1  have  always  in- 
tended you  should  succeed  to  his  place ;  'tis 
no  great  matter  of  profit,  but  every  Httle  is 
something.' 

« No  great  matter,  sir  !*  cried  the  shep- 
herd ;  •  indeed  it  is  a  great  thing  to  me ;  it 
will  more  than  pay  my  rent  Blessed  bo 
God  for  all  his  goodness  !*— Mary  said  no- 
thing, but  lifted  up  her  eyes  full  of  tears  in 
silent  gratitude. 

•I  am  glad  of  this  little  circumstance,* 
ssud  Mr.  Jenkins,  *  not  only  for  your  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  office  itself.  I  so 
heartily  reverertce  every  religious  institu- 
tion, that  I  wDuld  never  have  even  the  amen 
added  to  the  excellent  prayers  of  our 
church,  by  vain  or  profane  lips,  and  if  it  de- 
pended on  me,  there  should  be  no  such  thing 
id  the  land  as  an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious 
parish  clerk.  Sorry  1  am  to  say  that  this 
matter  is  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to, 
and  that  I  know  some  of  a  rcry  indifferent 
character.* 

Mr.  Johnson  now  inquired  of  th€^  clergy- 
man whether  there  were  many  children  in 
the  parish.  *  More  than  you  would  expect,' 
replied  he,  •  from  the  seeming  sraallness  of 
it ;  but  there  are  some  Tittle  hamlets  which 
you  do  not  sec.' — *  I  think,'  returned  Mr. 
Johnson,  •!  recollect  that  in  the 'conversa- 
tion I  had  with  the  shepherd  on  the  hill  yon- 
der, he  told  me  you  had  no  Sunday  school. ' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  none,'  said  the 
minister.  *  I  do  what  1  can  to  remedy  this 
misfortune  by  public  catechising ;  but  ha- 
ving two  or  three  churches  to  serve,  I  can- 
not give  so  much  time  as  I  wish  to  private 
instruction;  and  having  a  large  family  of  my 
own,  and  no  assistance  from  othefs,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  establish  a  school.' 

<  lliere  is  an  excellent  iastitution  in  Lon- 
'  don,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  called  the  Sunday- 
school  Society,  which  kindly  gix'es  books 
and  other  helps  on  the  application  of  such 
pious  clergymen  as  stand  ih  need  of  their 
ai4  uid  which  I  am  sure  would  have  assist- 
ed you,  but  I  think  we  shall  be  abledo  some- 
thing ourselves.    Shepherd,' continued  he, 

*  if  1  were  a  king,  and  had  it  in  my  power 
to  make  you  a  rich  and  a  great  man,  with  a 
word  speaking,  I  would  not  do  it  Those 
who  are  raised,  by  some  sullden  stroke, 
much  above  the  station  hi  which  Divine 
Providence  had  placed  them,  seldom  turn 
out  very  good,  or  very  happy.  I  have  never 


had  any  great  thmgs  in  my  power,  hot  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able,  I  have  been  always 
^lad  to  assist  the  worthy.  I  have,  ho^'evrr, 
never  attempted  or  desired  to  set  any.  poor 
man  much  aoove  his  natural  condition,  but 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  lend  him  such  as- 
sistance as  may  make  that  condition  more 
easy  to  himself,  and  put  him  in  a  way  which 
shall  call  him  to  the  performance  of  mtn*e 
duties  than  perhaps  he  could  have  perform- 
ed without  my  nelp,  and  of  performing 
them  in  a  better  manner  toothers,  and  with 
more  comfort  to  himselfl — What  rent  do 
you  pay  for  this  cottage  ?' 

*  Fifty  shillings  a  year,  sir.'     . 

*  It  is  in  a  sad  tattered  condition ;  is  there 
not  a  better  to  be  had  in  the  village  ?* 

*  That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived,' 
said  the  clergyman,  *\s  not  only  more  tight 
and  whole,  but  has  two  decent  chambers, 
and  a  very  large  light  kitchen.'— « TTiat  will 
be  very  convenient,'  replied  Mr.  Johnson, 

*  pray  what  is  the  rent  ?'— « I  think,'  said  the 
shepherd,  *poor  neighbour -Wilson  gave 
somewhat  about  four  pounds  a  year,  or  it 
might  be  guineas.' — *  Very  well,"*  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  *  and  what  will  the  clerk's  place 
be  worth,  think  you?'  About  three  pounds, 
was  the  answer. 

*Now,'  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  'mjc-plan 
is  that  the  shepherd  should  take  that  house 
immediately  ;  for  as  the  poor  man  is  dead, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  waiting  till  quarter- 
dav,  if  I  make  np  the  difference.'  •  True, 
sir','  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  *and  I  am  sure  my 
wife's  father,  whom  I  expect  to-morrow, 
will  willingly  assist  a  little  towards  buying 
some  of  the  clerk's  old  goods.  And  the 
sooner  they  renK^'C  the  oetter,  for  poor 
Mary  caught  that  bad  rheumatism  by  sleep^^- 
ingundera  leaky  thatch.'  The  shepheW^ 
was  too  much  moved  to  speak,  and  mary 
could  hardly  sob  out,  •  Oh,  sir  !  you  are  too 
good ;  indeed  this  house  will  do  very  well' 

*  It  miy  do  vei'y  well  for  you  and  your  chil- 
dren, Mary,'  said  Mr.  Johnson  gravely,  •  but 
it  will  not  do  for  a  school ;  the  kitcnen  is 
neither  Jarge  nor  lieht  enough.  Shepherd,' 
continued  he,  'with  your  good  minister's 
leave,  and  kind  assistance,  1  propose  to  set 
up  in  this  pai-ish  a  Sunday  School,  and  to 
make  vou  the  master.  It  will  not  at  all  *m- 
terfere  with  your  weekly  calling,  and  it  is 
the  only  lawful  way  in  wnich  you  could  turn 
the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  some  little  profit 

to  your  family,  by  doing,  as  1  hope,  a  great  '■ 
deal  of  good  to  the  souls  of  other&'  The  rest 
of  the  week  you  will  work  as  usual  The 
difference  of  rent  between  this  house  and  the 
clerk's  I  shall  pay  myself,  for  to  put  you  in 
a  better  house  at  your  own  expense  would 
be  ho  great  act  of  kindness. — As  for  honest 
Mary,  who  is  not  fit  for  hard  labour,  or  any 
other  out-of-door  work,  I  propose  to  endow 
a  small  weekly  school,  of  which  she  shall  be 
the  mistress^  and  employ  her  notable  turn  to 
good  acconnt,  by  teachmg  ten  or  a  dneen 
girls  to  knit,  sew,  spin,  cSrd,  or  any  «ther 
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useful  wav  of  getting  their  bread  ;  for  all 
thb  I  shall  only  pay  her  the  uj»ual  price,  fop 
I  am  not  ^oing  to  mak^  you  rich,  but  useful.' 

•  Not  rich,  sir?'  cHed  the  shepherd;  'How 
can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  bless- 
ings ?  And  will  my  poor  Mary  have  a  dry 
thatch  over  her  head  .^  and  shall  I* be  able 
to  send  for  the  doctor  when  I  am  like  to  lose 
her.'  Indeed  my  cup  runs  over  with  bless- 
ings, I  hope  God  wUl  give  me  humility.' — 
Here  he  and  Mary  looked  at  each  other  and 
burst  into  tears.  The  gentleman  saw  their, 
difctrefis,  and  kindly  waliied  out  upon  the  lit- 
tle green  before  the  door,  that  these  honest 
people  might  give  vent  to  their  feelings.  As 
soon  as  they  were  alone  they  crept  into  one 
corner  of  the  room,  where  they  thought 
they  could  not  be  seen,  and  fell  on  their 
knees,  devoutly  blessing  and  praising  God 
for  his  mercies.  Never  were  more  hearty 
prayers  presented,  than  this  grateful  couple 
offered  up  for  their  beneiactors.  'Ihe 
warmth  of  their  gratitude  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
besixight  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  work  m 
which  they  were  going  to  engage. 

ITie  two  gentlemen  now  left  this  happy 
^mily,  and  walked  to  the  parsonage,  where 
the  evenuig  was  spent  in  a  manner  ver}'  edi- 


fying to  mV.  Johnson,  who  the  next  day  took 
all  proper  measures  for  putting  the  shep- 
herd in  immediate  possession  of  his  now 
comfortable  habitation.  Mr.  Jenkins' father- 
in-law^  the  worthy  gentleman  who  gave  the 
shepherd's  wife  the  blankjits,  in  the  fii-st 
part  of  this  histoiy,  arrived  at  the  parsonage 
before  Mr.  Johnson  left  it,  and  assisted  m 
fitting  up  the  clerk's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  his  leave,  promiang  to 
call  on  the  worthy  minister  and  his  new  cleric 
once  a  year,  in  nis  summer's  journey  over 
the  plain,  as  long  as  it  should  please  God  to 
spare  his  life.  He  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  objects  of  his  bounty.  The 
shepherd's  zeal  and  piety  made  him  a  bless- 
ing to  the  rising  generaUon.  The  old  resort-' 
ed  to  his  school  for  the  benefit  of  heshnng 
the  young  instructed ;  and  the  clergyman 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  he  was  re- 
warded for  the  protection  he  gave  the  school 
by  the  gi*eat  increase  in  his  congregation. 
The  shepherd  not  only  exhorted  both  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  indispensable  duty 
of  a  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  by 
his  pious  counsels  he  drew  them  thither, 
and  by  his  plain  and  prudent  instructions 
enabled  them  to  understand,  and  of  course 
to  delight  in  the  public  worship  of  God, 


THE  TWO  SHOEMAKERS. 


Jack  Brown  and  James  Stock,  were 
two  lads  apprenticed  at  nearly  the  same 
thne,  to  Mr.  Williams,  a  shoemaker,  in  a 

fiall  town  in  Oxfordshire:  they  werepret- 
hear  the  same  age,  but  of  very  different 
aracters  and  dispositions. 

Brown  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  good 
circumstances,  who  gave  the  usual  appren- 
tice fee  with  him.  Being  a  wild  giddy  boy, 
whom  his  f<*iher  could  not  well  manage  or 
in^ruct  in  farming,  he  thought  it  better  to 
send  htm  out  to  learn  a  trade  at  a  distance, 
than  to  let  him  idle  about  at  home ;  for  Jack 
always  preferred  bird's-nesting  and  marbles 
to  any  other  employment ;  he  would  trifle 
away  the  day,  when  his  father  thought  he 
was  at  school,  with  any  bovs  he  could  m^t 
with,  who  were  as  idle  as  himself;  and  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  or  to 
learn  any  thing,  while  a  game  at  taw  could 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  All  this  time, 
his  little  brothers,  much  vounger  than  him- 
self, were  beginning  to  follow  the  plough,  or 
to  carry  the  com  to  the  mill  as  soon  as  they 
were  aole  to^niount  a  cart-horse. 

Jack,  however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and 
did  not  naturally  want  either  sense  or  good- 
nature, might  have  turned  out  well  enough, 
if  he  had  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  his 
mother's  favourite.  She  concealed  jmd  for- 
gave all  his  faults.  To  be  sure  he  was  a  lit- 
tle wild,  she  would  say,  but  he  would  not 


make  the  worse  man  for  that,  for  Jack  had 
a  good  spirit  of  his  own,  and  she  would  hot 
have  it  broke,  and  so  make  a  mope  of  the 
boy.  The  farmer,  for  a  quiet  lite,  as  it  is 
called,  gave  up  all  these  points  to  his  wife, 
and,  with  them,  gave  up  the  future  virtue 
and  happiness  of  his  child.  He  was  a  labo- 
rious ana  industrious  man,  but  had  no  reli- 
gion ;  he  thought  only  of  the  gains  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  day,  and  never  took 
the  future  into  the  account.  His  wife  ma- 
naged him  entirely,  and  as  she  was  really  no- 
table, he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about  any 
thing  farther.  If  she  had  been  careless  in 
her  dairy,  \ie  would  have  stormed  and 
sworn  ;  but  as  she  only  ruined  one  child  by 
indulgence,  and  almost  broke  the  hearts  of 
the  rest  by  unkindness,  he  gave  himself  lit- 
tle concern  about*  the  matter.  The  cheese, 
certainly  was  good,  and  that  indeed  is  a 
great  pbmt ;  but  she  was  neglectful  of  -her 
childien,  and  a  tyrant  to  her  servants.  Her 
husband's  substance,  indeed,  was  not  wast- 
ed, but  his  happiness  was  not  consulted.  His 
house,  it  is  true,  was  not  dirty,  but  it  was 
the  abode  of  fury,  ill-temper,  and  covetous- 
nesa.  And  the  farmer,  tnough  he  did  not 
caie  for  liquor,  was  too  often  driven  to  the 
public-house  in  the  evening,  because  his  own 
was  nei^er  quiet  nor  comfortable*  The 
mother  was  always  scolding,  aAd  the  chil- 
dren were  always  crying. 
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Jack»  however,  notwithstanding  his  idle- 
ness, picked  up  a  little  reading  and  writing, 
but  never  would  learn  to  cast  an  account  : 
that  was  too  much  labour.  His  mother  was 
desirous  he  should  continue  at  school,  not  so 
much  for  th^  sake  of  his  learning,  which  she 
had  not  sense  enough  to  value,  but  to  save 
her  darling  from  the  &tigue  of  labour :  for 
if  he  had  not  gone  to  schod,  she  knew  he 
must  have  gone  to  work,  and  she  thought  the 
former  was  the  least  tiresome  of  the  twa 
Indeed  this  foolish  woman  had  such  an  opi- 
nion of  his  genius,  that  she  used  from  a  child, 
to  think  he  was  too  wise  for  any  thing  but  a 
parson,  and  hoped  she  should  live  to  see  him 
one.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  her  son  a  mi- 
nister because  she  loved  either  learning  or 
piety,  but  because  she  thought  it  would 
make  Jack  a  gentleman,  and  set  him  above 
his  brothers. 

Farmer  Brown  still  hoped,  that  though 
Jack  was  likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ig- 
norant farmer,  yet  he  might  make  no  bad 
tradesman,  when  he  should  be  removed  from 
the  indulgences  of  a  father's  house,  and  from 
a  silly  mother,  whose  fondness  kept  him 
back  in  every  thing.  This  woman  was  en- 
raged when  she  iound  that  so  fine  a  scholar, 
as  she  took  Jack  to  be,  was  to  be  put  ap- 

Erentice  to  a  shoemaker.  The  farmer, 
owever,  for  the  first  time  in  his  lii^,  would 
ha.e  his  own  way.  But  being  a  worldly 
man,  and  too  apt  to  mind  only  what  is  false- 
ly called  the  main  chance  ;  instead  of  being 
cartful  to  look  out  for  a  sober,  prudent,  and 
religious  master  for  his  son,  he  left  all  that 
to  ac^dent,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  little 
or  no  consequence.  This  is  a  very  common 
fault ;  a!id  fathers  who  are  guilty  of  it,  are 
in  a  great  measui*e  answerable  for  the  future 
sins  and  errors  of  their  children,  when  they 
come  out  into  the  world,  and  set  up  for 
themselves.  If  a  man  gives  his  son  a  good 
education,  a  good  example,  and  ^  good  mas- 
ter, .it  is  indeed /zo«fft^/(?  that  the  son  may 
not  turn  out  well,  but  it  does  not  often  hap- 

gen ;  and  when  it  does,  the  father  has  no 
lame  resting  on  him ;  and  it  is  a  great 
point  towards  a  man's  comiort  to  have  his 
conscience  quiet  in  that  respect,  however 
God  may  think  fit  to  overrule  events. 

The  fanner,  however,  took  care  to  desire 
hi&  friends  to  inquire  for  a  shoemaker  who 
had  good  business,  and  was  a  good  work- 
man ;  and  the  mother  did  not  forget  to  put 
in  her  woixl,  and  desired  that  it  might  be 
one  who  wus  not  too  strict ;  for  Jack  had 
been  brought  up  tenderly,  was  a  meek  boy, 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  contradicted  in  any 
thing.  And  this  is  the  common  notion  of 
meekness  among  people  who  do  not  take 
up  their' notions  on  rational  and  Christian 
grounds. 

Mr.  Williams  was  recommended  to  the 
farmer  as  being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the 
town  in  which  he  lived,  and  far  from  a  strict 
master ;  and,  without  faither  inquiries,  to 
Mr.  Williams  he  went 


James  Stock,  who  was  the  son  of  an  bo^ 
nest  labourer  in  the  next  village,  was  bound 
out  bv  the  parish  in  consideration  of  his  fe- 
ther  having  so  numerous  a  family,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  |)ut  him  out  himself.  James 
was  in  every  thme  the  very  reverse  of  liis 
new  companion.  He  was  a  modest,  indus- 
trious, pious  youth ;  and  though  so  povr, 
and  the  child  of  a  labourer.  Was  a  mucli  bet- 
ter scholar  than  Jack,  who  was  a  wealthy 
farmer's  son.— His  father  had,  it  is  true^ 
been  able  to  give  him  but  very  little  school- 
ing, for  he  was  obliged  to  be  put  to  work 
when  quite  a  child.  When  very  young  he 
used  to  run  of  errands  for  Mr.  Tnomas,  the* 
curate  of  the  parish  ;  a  very  kind-hearted 
voung  gentleman,  who  boaixled  next  door  to 
his  father's  cottage.  He  used  also  to  rub 
down  and  saddle  his  horse,  and  do  any  other 
little  job  for  him,  in  the  most  civil,  (4)liging 
manner.  All  this  so  recommended  him  to 
the  clergyman,  that  he  would  often  send  for 
him  of  an  evening,  after  he  had  done  hi» 
day's  work  in  the  field,  and  condescend^ 
to  teach  him  himself  to  write  and  cast  ac^ 
coiyits,  as  well  as  to  instruct  him  in  the 
principles  of  his  religion.  It  was  not  mere- 
ly out  of  kindness  for  the  little  good-natured 
services  James  did  him,  that  he  showed 
him  this  £ivour,  but  also  for  his  readiness  in 
the  catechism,  and  his  devout  behaviour  aft 
chui-ch. 

The  firat  thing  that  drew  the  minister's 
attention  to  \,\m  boy^  was  the  following  :  he 
had  frequently  given  him  half-pence  and 
pence  for  holding  his  horse  ana  carryiBg. 
him  to  water*  before  he  was  big  enougn  to 
be  fuitlier  useful  to  him.  On  Christmas 
day  he  was  surprised  to  see  James  at 
chuV*ch,  reading  out  of  a  handsome  nQ|||L 
prayer-book ;  he  wondered  how  he  can^ 
by  It,  for  he  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the 
parish  likely  to  have  given  it  to  him,  for  at 
that  time  there  was  no  Sunday  schools ;  and 
the  father  could  not  afford  it,  ne  was  sure, 

*Well  James,'  said  he,  as  he  saw  him 
when  they  came  out,  'you  made  a  eood 
figure  at  church  to-day  :  it  made  you  look 
like  a  man  and  a  Christian,  not  only  to  have 
so  handsome  a  book,  but  to  be  so  r^y  in  all 
T)arts  of  the  8er>'ice.  How  came  you  by  that 
book  ?'  James  owned  modestly,  that  he  had 
been  a  whole  year  saving  up  the  money  by 
single  half-pence,  all  of  which  had  been  <h 
the  minister's  own  giving,  and  that  in  all 
that  time  he  had  not  spent  a  single  &rthing 
on  his  own  divei-sions. — *  My  dear  boy,'  said 
the  good  Mr.  Thomas,  *  1  am  much  mista- 
ken if  thou  dost  not  turn  out  well  in  the 
world,  for  two  reasons: — first,  from  thy 
saving  turn  and  self-den>ing  temper;  and 
next,  because  thou  didst  devote  the  first 
eighteen-pence  thou  wast  ever  worth  in  the 
world  to  so  good  a  purpose.' 

James  bowed  ana  blushed,  and  from  that 
time  Mr.  Thomas  began  to  take  more  notice 
of  him,  and  to  instruct  him  as  I  sud  abo\'e.r 
Ab  James  soon  grew  able  tb  do  him  moi« 
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considci*able  service,  he  would  now  and  then 
gHve  him  sixpence.  This  he  constantly 
Slaved  till  it  became  a  little  sum,  with  whicn 
he  bought  slioes  and  stockings  ;  well  know- 
ing that  his  poor  fat  her,  with  a  large  family 
and  low  wages,  could  not  buy  them  for  him. 
Asto  what  littl6  money  he  earned  himself 
by  his  daily  labour  in  the  field,  he  constant- 
ly carried  it  to  his  mother  every  Saturday 
night,  to  buy  bread  for  the  family,  which 
was  a  pretty  help  to  them. 

As  James  was  not  overstout  in  his  make, 
liis  father  thankfully  accepted  the  offer'  of 
the  parish  officers  to  bind  out  his  son  to  a 
trade.  This  good  man,  however,  had  not, 
like  farmer  Brown,  the  libeity  of  choosing  a 
master  for  his  son ;  or  he  would  carefully 
have  inquired  it  he -was  a  proper  man  to 
have  the  care  of  youth ;  but  Williams  the 
shoemaker  was  already  fixed  on,  by  those 
who  were  to  put  the  boy  out,  who  told  him 
if  he  wanted  a  master  it  must  be  him  or 
none  ;  for  the  overseers  had  a  better  opinion 
of  Williams  than  he  deserved,  and  thought 
It  would  be  the  making  of  the  boy  to  go  to 
him.  The  father  knew  that  beggars  must 
not  be  choosers,  so  he  fitted  out  James  for 
his  tiew  place,  having  indeed  little  to  give 
him  besides  his  blessing. 

Thp  worthy  Mr.  J'homas,  however,  kind- 
ly gave  him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat, 
which  his  mother,  who  was  a  neat  and  no- 
table woman,  contrived  to  make  up  for  him 
herself  without  a  farthing  expense,  and 
when  it  was  turned  and  made  fit  tor  his  size, 
k  made  him  a  veiy  handsome  suit  for 
Sundays,  and  lasted  him  a  couple  of 
years. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  remark  what  a 
pity  it  is,  that  poor  women  so  seldom  are 
aftte  or  willing  to  do  these  sort  of  little  han- 
dv  jobs  themselves ;  and  that  they  do  not 
onener  bring  up  their  daughters  to  be  more 
useful  in  family  work.  They  are  great 
Itjsers  by  it  evei^  way ;  not  only  as  they  are 
disqualifying  their  girls  from  making  good 
wives  hereafter,  but  they  are  losers  in  point 
of  present  advantage;  for  gentry  could  much 
oftiner  afford  to  give  a  poor  boy  a  jacket  of 
a  waistcoat,  if  it  was  not  for  the  expense  of 
mikinj^  it,  which  adds  veiy  much  to  the 
cost.  '1  o  my  certain  knowledge,  many  poor 
women  would  often  get  an  old  coat,  or  a  bit 
of  coai'se  new  cloth  given  to  them  to  fit  out 
a  boy,  if  the  mothers  or  sisters  were  known 
to  be  able  to  cut  out  to  advantage,  and  to 
make  it  up  decently  themselves.  But  half 
a  cn>wn  for  the  making  a  bit  of  kersey, 
which  costs  but  a  few  shillings,  is  moi'e  than 
many  very  charitable  gentry  can  afford  to 
give — so  they  often  give  nothing  at  aH, 
when  they  see  the  mothers  so  little  able  to 
turn  it  to  advantage.  It  is  hoped  they  will 
take  this- hint  kindly,  as  it  is  meant  for  their 
good. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  young  shoe-ma- 
kers. ITiey  were  both  now  settled  at  Mr. 
\H'iUiams'Sy  who,  a$  he  was  known  to  be  a 
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good  workman,  h^d  plenty  of  business— He 
had  sometimes  two  or  three  journeymen, 
but  no  apprentices  but  Jack  and  James. 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  keen, 
smart  boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  quick 
enough,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  him 
stick  two  hours  together  to  his  work.  At 
every  noise  he  heard  in  the  street  down  went 
the  work — the  last  one  way,  the  upper  lea- 
ther another;  the  sole  dropped  on  the 
ground,  and  the  thread  dragged  after  him, 
all  the  vfny  up  the  street  If  a  blind  fiddler, 
a  ballad  singer,  a  mountebank,  a  dancing 
bear,  or  a  drum  were  heard  at  a  distance — 
out  ran  Jack — nothing;  could  stop  him,  and 
not  a  stitch  more  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to 
do  that  day.  Every  duty,  every  promise 
was  forgotten  for  the  present  pleasure — ^he 
could  not  resist  the  smallest  temptation — he 
never  stopped  for  a  moment  to  consider  whe- 
ther a  thing  was  ri^ht  or  wrong,  but  whe- 
ther he  liked  or  disliked  it  And  as  his  ill- 
judging  mother  took  care  to  send  him  pri- 
vately a  good  supply  of  pocket-money,  that 
deadly  bane  to  all  youthful  virtue,  he  had 
generally  a  few  pence^  ready  to  spend,  and 
to  indulge  in  the  present  diversion  whatever 
it  was.  And  what  was  still  worse  even  than 
spending  his  money,  he  spent  his  time  too, 
or  rather  his  master's  time.  Of  this  he  was 
continually  reminded  by  James,  to  whom  he 
always  answered,  *  what  have  you  to  com- 
jlain  about  ?  It  is  nothing  to  you  or  any  one 
else  ;  I  spend  nobody's  money  but  my  own. 
*  That  may^be,'  replied  the  other,  *  but  yoa 
cannot  say  it  is  your  own  time  that  you 
spend. '  He  insisted  upon  it  that  it  was ;  out 
James  fetched  down  their  indentures,  and 
there  showed  him  that  he  had  solemnly 
bound  himself  by  that  instrument,  not  to 
waste  his  master's  property.  •  Now,'  quoth 
James,  *thy  own  time  is  a  very  valuable 
part  of  thy  master's  property. '  To  this  he 
i*eplied,  *  every  one's  time  was  his  own,  and 
he  should  not  sit  moping  all  day  over  his 
last — for  his  part,  he  thanked  God,  he  was 
no  parish 'prentice.* 

James  did  not  resent  this  piece  of  foolish 
impertinence,  as  some  silly  lads  would  have 
done  ;  nor  fly  out  into  a  violent  pas^on  :  for 
even  at  this  early  age,  he  had  begun  to  learn 
of  Him  loho  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ; 
and  therefore  when  he  was  reviled^  he  re* 
viled  not  again.  On  the  contrary  he  was 
so  very  kind  and  gentle,  that  even  Jack, 
vain  and  idle  as  he  was,  could  not  help  lov- 
ing him,  though  he  took  care  never  to  toUov 
his  advice. 

Jack's  fondness  for  his  boyish  and  silly 
diversions  in  the  street,  soon  produced  the 
effects  which  might  naturally  be  expected  j 
and  the  same  idleness  whicn  led  him  to  fly 
out  into  the  town  at  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  or 
the  sight  of  a  puppet-show,  soon  led  him  to 
those  places  to  which  all  these  fiddles  and 
shows  naturally  lead ;  I  mean  the  alehouse^ 
The  acquaintance  picked  up  in  the  street 
was  earned  on  at  the  Grayhound ;  and  the 
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idle  pa'^times  of  the  boy  soon  led  to  the  de- 
structive vices  of  the  man. 

As  he  waj?  not  an  ill-tempered  youth,  nor 
naturily  much  given  to  drink,  a  sober  and 
prudent  master,  who  had  been  steady  in  his 
management  and  regular  in  his  own  conduct, 
who  would  have  recommended  good  advice 
by  a  good  example,  might  Jiave  made  some- 
thing of  Jack.  But  1  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Williams,  though  a  good  wori^man,  and 
not  a  very  hard  or  severe  master,  was  nei- 
ther a  sober  nor  a  steady  man — so  far  from 
it,  that  he  spent  much  more  time  at  the 
Grayhound  than  at  home.  There  was  no 
01  dcr  either  in  his  shop  or  family.  He  left 
the  chief  care  of  his  business  to  his  two 
young  apprentices;  and  being  but  a  worldly 
man,  he  was  at  first  disposed  to  show  favour 
to  Jack,  mtich  more  than  to  James,  because 
he  had  more  money,  and  his  father  was 
better  in  the  world  than  the  fether  of  p^or 
Jantes. 

At  first,  therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  con- 
sider  James  as  a  sort  of  drudge  ;  who  was 
to  do  all  the  menial  work  of  the  family,  and 
he  did  not  care  how  little  he  taught  him  of 
his  trade.  With  Mi's.  Williams  the  matter 
was  still  worse ;  she  constantly  called  him 
away  from  the  business  of  his  trade  to  wash 
the  house,  nui-se  the  child,  turn  the  spit,  or 
run  of  errands.  And  here  1  must  remark, 
that  though  parish  apprentices  are  bound  in 
duty  to  be  submissive  to  both  master  and 
tnistress,  and  always  to  make  themselves  as 
useful  as  they  can  m  a  family,  and  to  be  civil 
and  humble ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
duty  of  masters  always  to  remember,  that  if 
they  are  paid  for  instructing  them  in  their 
trade,  the^  ought  conscientiously  to  instruct 
them  in  it,  and  not  to  employ  them  the 
'  greater  part  of  their  time  in  such  household 
or  other  drudgery,  as  to  deprive  them  of  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  their  trade.  This 
practice  is  not  the  less  unjust  because  it  is 
common. 

Mr.  Williams  soon  found  out  that  his  fa- 
vourite Jack  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in 


was  with  liquor,  he  yet  was  able  to  obserxe 
with  what  neatuess,  despatch,  and  exact- 
ness, the  account  was  drawn  out.  From  that 
time  he  no* longer  considered  James  as  a 
drudge,  but  as  one  fitted  for  the  high  depart- 
ments of  the  trade,  and  he  was  now  regu- 
larly employed  to  manage  the  accounts, 
with  which  all  the  customers  were  so  well 
pleased,  that  it  coittributed  greatly  to  raise 
him  in  his  master's  esteem  :  for  there  were 
now  never  any  of  those  blunders  or  false 
charges  for  which  the  shop  had  before  been 
so  famous. 

James  went  on  in  a  regular  course  of  in- 
dustry, and  soon  became  the  best  workman 
Mr.  W^illiams  had  ;  but  there  were  many 
things  in  the  family  which  he  greatly  disap- 
proved. Some  ot  the  journeymen  used  to 
swear,  drink,  and  sing  very  licentious  songs. 
All  these  things  were  a  great  ^rief  to  his  so- 
ber mind ;  he  complained  to  his  master  who 
only  laughed  at  him  ;  and,  indeed,  as  W^il- 
liams  did  the  same  himself,  he  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  correct  his  servants,  if  he  had 
been  so  disposed.  James  however,  used  al- 
ways to  reprove  them  with,  great  mildness 
indeed,  but  with  great  seriousness  also. 
This,  but  still  more  his  own  excellent  ex- 
ample, produced  at  length  very  good  effects 
on  such  of  the  men  as  were  not  quite  har- 
dened in  sin. 

What  grieved  him  most,  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  Sunday  was  spent.  The  mas- 
ter lay  in  bed  all  the  morning ;  nor  did  the 
mother  or  her  children  ever  go  to  church, 
except  there  was  some  new  finery  to  be 
shown,  or  a  christening  to  be  attended.  The 
town's  people  were  coming  to  the  shop  all 
the  morning,  for  work  wnich  should  nave 
been  sent  home  the  night  before,  had  not  t^c 
master  been  at  the  alehouse.-  And  wlwt 
wounded  James  to  the  very  soul  ^^as,  that 
the  master  expected  the  two  appi-entices  to 
carry  home  shoes  to  the  country  customers 
on  the  Sunday  morning ;  which  he  wickedly 
thought  was  a  saving  of  time,  as  it  prevent- 
ed their  hindering  their  work  on  the  Satur- 


he  did  not  care  how  little  he  did.  Nor  could 
he  be  of  the  least  use  to  his  master  in  keep- 
ing an  account,  or  wnting  out  a  bill  upon 
occasion,  for,  as  he  never  could  be  made  to 
learn  to  cypher,  he  did  not  know  addition 
fix)m  multiplication. 

One  day  one  of  the  customers  called  at 
the  shop  in  a  great  hurry,  and  desired  his 
bill  might  be  made  out  that  minute.  Mr. 
Williams,  haying  taken  a  cup  too  much, 
made  several  attempts  to  pwt  down  a  clear 
account,  but  the  more  he  tried,  the  less  he 
found  himself  able  tovdo  it  James,  who  was 
sitting  at  his  last,  rose  up,  and  with  great 
modesty,  asked  his  master  if  he  would 
'  please  to  give  him  leave  to  make  out  the 
bill,  saying,  that  though  but  a  poor  scholar, 
he  would  do  his  best,  rather  thah  keep  the 
gentleman  waiting.  Williams  gladly  ac- 
cepted his  oifer,  and  confused  as  his  head 


the  shop;  for  though  he  worked  well  enough,  ,day.    These  shameful  practices  rreatly  af- 


flicted poor  James ;  he  begged  his  master 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  excuse  him,  but  he 
only  laughed  at  his  squeamish  consci^ce,  as 
he  called  it. 

Jack  did  not  dislike  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  generally  after  he  had  deiivei-ed 
his  parcel  wasted  good  part  of  the  day  in 
nutting,  playing  at  fives,  or  dropping  in  at 
the  public  house  :  any  thing  was  better  to 
Jack  than  going  to  church, 

James,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was 
compelled,  sorely  against  his  conscience,  to 
carry  home  any  goods  on  a  Sunday  moni- 
ing,  always  got  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
knelt  down,  and  prayed  heartily  to  God  to 
forgive  him  a  sin  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  avoid ;  he  took  cai-e  not  to  lose  a 
moment  by  the  way,  but  as  he  was  taking 
his  walk  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  leave  his 
shoes  with  the  customers,  nc  spent  his  tiuie 
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in  endeaTouring;,to  keep  up  good  thoughts  in 
his  mind,  and  praying  that  the  day  might 
come  when  his  conscience  might  be  deUver- 
ed  from  this  crievous  burthen.  He  was  now 
particularly  thankful,  that  Mr,  Thomas  had 
formerly  taught  him  so  many  psalms  and 
chapteis,  which  he  used  to  repeat  in  these 
walks  with  great  devotion. 

He  always  got  home  before  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  up,  dresjfcd  himself  very  clean, 
and  went  twice  to  church;  as  he  greatly  dis- 
liked the  company  and  practices  of  his  mas- 
ter's house,  particularly  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
he  preferred  spending  his  evening  alone, 
reading  his  Bible,  which  I  had  foi*gat  to  say 
the  worthy  clergyman  had  given  him  when 
bo  left  his  native  village.  Sunday  evening, 
which  is  to  some  pecjple  such  a  burden,  was 
to  James  the  highest  holiday.  He  had  for- 
merly learnt  a  little  how  to  sing  a  psalm 
of  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish,  and  this  was 
now  become  a  vcit  delightiul  part  of  his 
evening  exercise.  And  as  will  Simpson,  one 
of  the  ionmeymen,  by  James's  advice  and 
example,  was  now  beginning  to  be  of  a 
more  serious  wav  of  thinBn^,  ne^  often  ask- 
ed him  to  sit  an  nour  with  him,  when  they 
read  the  Bible,  and  talked  it  over  together 
ti  a  manner  very  pleasant  and  improving ; 
and  as  Will  was  a  famous  singer,  a  psalm  or 
two  sung  together,  was  a  very  innocent 
pleasure. 

James's  good  manners  and  civilitv  to  the 
customers  drew  much  business  to  sne  shop; 
and  his  skill  as  a  workman  was  so  gr^t,  that 
every  one  desired  that  his  shoes  might  be 
made  by  James.  Williams  grew  so  very- 
idle  and  negligent,  that  he  now  totally  ne- 
glected his  affairs,  and  to  hard  drinking  add- 
ed deep  gaming.  All  James's  care,  both  of 
the  shop  and  tne  accounts,  could  not  keep 
things  in  any  tolerable  order :  he  represent- 
ed to  his  master  that  they  were  growing 
worte  and  worse,  and  exhorted  him,  if  he 
valued  his  credit  as  a  tradesman,  his  com- 
fort as  a  husband  and  father,  his  character 
as  a  master,  and  his  soul  as  a  Christian,  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Williams  swore  a 
jreat  oath,  that  he  would  not  be  restrained 
in  his  pleasures  to  please  a  canting  parish 
'prentice,  nor  to  humour  a  parcel  of  squall- 
ing brats — ^that  let  people  say  what  they 
would  of  him,  they  should  never  say  he  was 
a  hypocritCy  and  as  long  as  they  could  not 
call  him  that,  he  did  not  care  what  else  they 
called  him. 

In  a  violent  passion  he  immediately  went 
to  the  Grayhound,  where  he  now  spent,  not 
only  every  evening,  which  he  had  long  done 
but  good  part  of  the  day  and  night  also. — 
His  wife  was  very  dressy,  extravagant,  and 
fond  of  company,  and  wasted  at  home  as  fast 
as  her  husband  spent  abroad,  so  that  all  the 
neighbours  said,  if  it  had  not  been  for  James, 
his  roaster  must  have  been  a  bankrui)t  long 
ago,  but  they  tvere  sure  he  could  not  hold  it 
much  longer. 

As  Jack  Brown  sung  a  good  song,  and 


played  many  diverting  tricks,  Williams  liked 
nis  company ;  and  often  allowed  him  to 
makeone  at  the  Grayhound,  where  he  would 
laugh  heartily  at  his  bt(d*ies  ;  so  that  every 
one  thought  Jack  was  much  the  greater  fa- 
vounte — so  he  was  as  a  companion  in  frolic, 
and  fooler)',  Rnd  ftleasure,  as  it  is  called  ;  but 
he  would  not  trust  him  with  an  inch  of  lea- 
ther or  sixpence  in  money:  No,  no — when 
business  was  to  be  done,  or  trust  was  to  be 
reposed,  Jannes  was  the  man  :  the  idle  and 
the  drunken  never  trust  one  another,  if  they 
have  common  sense.  They  like  to  laugh, 
and  sing,  and  riot,  and  drink  together,  but 
when  they  want  a  fiiend,  a  counsellor,  a 
helper,  in  business  or  in  trouble,  they  go 
farther  afield ;  and  Williams,  while  he 
would  drink  with  Jack,  would  trust  James 
with  untold  gold  ;  and  even  was  foolishly 
tempted  to  neglect  his  business  the  more 
from  knowing  that  he  had  one  at  home  who 
was  taking  care  of  it. 

In  spite  of  all  James's  care  and  diligence, 
however,  things  were  growing  worse  and 
worse  :  the  more  James  saved,  the  more  his 
master  and  misti*ess  spent.  One  morning, 
just  as  the  shop  was  opened,  and  James  had 
set  every  body  to  their  respective  work,  and 
he  himself  was  settling  the  business  for  the 
day,  he  fi)und  that  his  master  was  not  yet 
come  horn  the  Grayhound.  As  this  was  now 
become  a  common  case,  he  only  grieved  but 
did  not  wonder  at  it.  While  ne-was  indul- 
ging sad  thoughts  on  what  would  be  the  end 
of  all  this,  in  ran  the  tapster  from  the  Gray- 
hound out  of  breath,  and  with  a  look  of  ter- 
ror and  dismay,  desired  James  would  step 
over  to  the  public  house  with  hjm  tliat  mo- 
ment, for  that  his  master  wanted  him. 

Jomes  went  immediately,  surprised  at  this 
unusual  message.  When  he  got  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  public  house,  which  he  now 
entered  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  thoueh 
it  was  just  opposite  the  house  in  which  he 
lived,  he  was  shocked  at  the  beastly  disgus- 
ting appearance  of  every  thin^  he  beheld. 
There  was  a  table  covered  with  tankards, 
punch-bowls,  broken  glasses,  pipes,  and 
dirty  gi-easy  packs  of  cards,  and  all  over 
wet  with  liquor ;  the  floor  was  strewed  with 
broken  earthen  cups,  odd  cards,  and  an  £0 
table  which  had  been  shivered  to  pieces  in 
a  quanel ;  behind  the  table  stood  a  crowd 
of  dirty  fellows,  with  matted  locks,  hollow 
eyes,  and  faces  smeared  with  tct^acco; 
James  nr^ade  his  way  after  the  tapster, 
through  this  wretched  looking  crew,  to  a 
settle  which  stood  in  the  chimney  comer. 
Not  a*word  was  uttered,  but  the  silent  hor- 
ror seemed  to  denote  something  more  than 
a  mere  common  drunken  bout. 

What  was  the  dismay  of  James,  when  he 
saw  his  miserable  master  stretched  out  on 
the  settle,  in  all  the  agonies  of  death  !  He 
had  fallen  into  a  fit ;  after  having  drunk 
hard  best  part  of  the  night,  and  seemed  to 
have  but  a  few  minutes  to  hve.  In  his  f  cight- 
M  countenance,  was  displajxd  the  dreadful 
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picture  of  un  and  death,  for  he'stnijjgled  at 
Gfice  under  the  g[uUt  of  intoxication,  and 
the  pangs  of  a  dying  man.  He  recovered 
his  senses  for  a  few  moments,  and  called  out 
to  ask  if  his  faithful  servant  was  come. — 
James  went  up  to  him,  took  him  by  his  cold 
^  hand,  but  was  too  much  moved  to  speak. — 
*Oh  !  James,  James,*  cried  he  in  a  broken 
vdce,  'pray  lor  me,  comfort  me.'  James 
spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  was  too  honest 
to  give  him  raise  comfort,  as  is  too  often  done 
by  mistaken  friends  io  these  dreadful  mo- 
ments. 

•  James,'  said  he,  *  I  have  been  a  bad  mas- 
ter to  you— you  would  have  saved  me,  soul 
and  body,  but  I  would  not  let  you— I  have 
ruined  my  wife,  my  children,  and  my  own 
80uL  ^  Take  warning,  oh,  take  warning  by 
my  miserable  end,'  said  he  to  his  stupied 
companions :  but  none  were  able  to  attend 
to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him,  lift  up  his 
heart  to  God,  and  prayed  heartily  for  him 
himself.  *  Oh  !*  said  the  dying  man,  '  it  is 
too  late,  too  late  for  me — ^but  you  have  still 
time,'  said  he  to  the  half-drunken  terrified 
crew  around  him.  *  Where  is  Jack  ?'  Jack 
Brown  came  forward,  but  was  too  much 
frightened  to  speak«  *0  wretched  boy  !' 
said  he,  *  I  fiear  I  shall  have  the  ruin  of  thy 
soul,  as  well  as  my  own  to  answer  for.  Stop 
short !— Take  warning — now  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth.  O  James,  James,  thou  dost  not 
pray  for  me.  Death  is  dreadful  to  the  wick- 
cd--0  the  sting  of  death  to  a  guiltv  con- 
science ! '  Here  he  lifted  up  his  ghastly  eyes 
in  speechless  horror,  grasped  hard  at  the 
hand  of  James ;  gave  a  deep  hollow  groan, 
and  closed  his  eyes,  never  to  open  them  but 
in  an  awful  eternity. 

This  was  death  in  all  its  horrors !  the  gay 
companions  of  his  sinful  pleasures,  could  not 
^  stand  the  sight ;  all  slunk  away  like  guilty 
■"  thieves  from  their  late  favourite  friend — no 
one  was  left  to  assist  him,  but  his  two  ap- 
prentices. Brown  was  not  so  hardened  but 
that  he  shed  many  tears  for  his  unhappy 
roaster ;  and  event  made  seme  hasty  resolu- 
tions of  amendment,  which  were  too  soon 
forgotten. 

While  Brown  stq)ped  home  to  call  the 
wonkmen  to  come  and  assist  in  removing 
their  poor  master,  James  staid  alone  witli 
the  corpse,  and  employed  those  awful  mo- 
ments in  indulging  the  most  serious  thoughts, 
and  praying  heartily  to  God,  that  so  terri- 
ble a  lesson  might  not  be  thrown  away  upon 
him ;  but  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  live 
in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  death. 
—The  resolutions  he  made  at  this  moment, 
as  they  were  not  made  in  his  own  stren^h, 
but  in  an  huntble  reliance  on  God's  gracious 
help,  were  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived ; 
and  ^  ever  he  was  fdr  a  moment  tempted  to 
say,  or  do  a  wrong  thing,  the  remembrance 
of  his  poor  dying  master's  last  agonies,  and 
the  dreadful  words  he  uttered,  always  ope- 
rated as  an  instant  check  upon  him. 

When  Williams  was  buried,  and  his  af- 


fairs came  to  be  inquired  into,  they  were 
found  to  be  in  a  sad  condition.  His  wife,  in- 
deed, was  the  less  to  be  pitied,  as  she  had 
contributed  her  full  share  to  the  common 
ruin.  James,  however,  did  pity  her,  and 
by  his  skill  in  accounts,  his  known  honesty, 
and  the  trust  the  creditoi-s  put  in  his  woril, 
things  came  to  be  settled  i-ather  better  than 
Mrs.  Williams  expected. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  within 
a  month  or  two  of  bein^  out  of  their  time. 
The  ci-editors,  as  was  said  before,  employed 
James  to  settle  his  late  master's  accounts, 
which  he  did  in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  his 
abilities,  and  his  honesty,  that  they  proposed 
to  him  to  take  the  shop  himself,  rie  assured 
them  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  power  for 
want  of  money.  As  the  creditors  had  not 
the  least  fear  of  being  repaid,  if  it  should 
please  God  to  s|)are  his  life,  they  generously 
agreed  among  themselves  to  advance  him  a 
small  sum  of  money  without  any  security 
but  his  bond ;  for  this  he  was  to  pay  a  very 
reasonable  interest,  and  to  return  the  whole 
in  a  given  numtyr  of  years.  James  shed 
tears  of  gratitude  at  this  testimony  to  his 
character,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  an 
to  accept  their  kindness,  so  great  was  his 
dread  of  being  in  debt 

He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from 
his  mistress ;  and  in  settling  affairs  with  her, 
took  care  to  make  ever}'  uiing  as  advanta- 
geous to  her  as  possible.  He  never  once  al- 
lowed himself  to  think  how  unkind  she  had 
been  to  him  ;  he  only  saw  in  her  the  needy 
widow  of  his  deceased  master,  and  the  dis- 
ti*essed  mother  of  an  infant  family ;  and  was 
heartily  sorry  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  coo- 
tribute  to  their  support;  it  was  not  only 
James's  duty,  but  his  delight,  to  i"etum  good 
for  evil— for  he  was  a  Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  oi 
God  on  his  own  earnest  endeavoui*s,  n>jLster 
of  a  considerable  shop,  and  was  respected  by 
the  whole  town  for  his  prudence,  honesty, 
and  piety.  How  he  behaved  in  his  new  sta- 
tion, ana  also  what  befel  his  comrade  Brown, 
must  be  the  subject  of  another  book  ;  and  I 
hope  my  readers  will  look  forward  with 
some  impatience  for  some  further  account 
of  this  worthy  young  man.  In  the  mean- 
time, other  apprentices  will  do  well  to  fol- 
low so  praiseworthy  an  example,  and  to  re- 
member, that  the  respectable  master  dr  a 
large  shop,  and  of  a  profitable  business,  was 
raised  to  that  creditable  situation,  without 
money,  friends,  or  connexions,  from  the  low 
beginning  of  a  parish  apprentice,  by  sc^rie- 
ty,  industry,  the  fear  ot  God,  and,  an  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  principles  of  the  Chris^- 
tian  religion. 


PART  II. 

The  Apfirentice  turned  Matter, 
The  first  part  of  this  history  left  off  with 
the  dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the 
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kUe  shoemaker,  who  died  in  a  drunken  iit 
at  the  Grayhound,  It  also  showed  how 
James  Stock,  his  faithful  apprentice,  by  his 
honest  and  upright  behaviour,  so  gained  the 
love  and  respect  of  his  late  master's  ci^edi- 
tors,  that  tney  set  him  up  in  business, 
though  he  was  not  worth  a  shilling  of  his 
own — such  is  the  power  of  a  good  charac- 
ter !  And  when  we  last  parted  from  him 
he  had  just  got  possession  of  his  master's 
shop. 

This  sudden  prosperity  was  a  Ume  of  trial 
kr  James ;  who,  as  he  was  now  become  a 
creditable  tradesman,  I  shall  hereafter  think 
proper  to  call  Mr.  James  Stock,  I  say,  this 
sudden  rise  in  life  was  a  time  of  trial ;  for 
we  hardly  know  what  we  are  ourselves  till 
we  become  our  own  mastei*s.  There  is  in- 
deed always  a  reasonable  hope  that  a  good 
servant  will  not  make  a  bad  uiaster,  and  that 
a  ^thful  apprentice  will  prove  an  honest 
tradesman.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  deceit- 
"ful ;  and  some  folks  who  seem  to  behave 
very  well  while  they  are  under  subjection, 
no  sooner  get  a  little  power  than  their  heads 
ai-e  turned,  and  they  grow  prouder  than  those 
who  are  gentlemen  bo!*n.  They  forget  at 
ODce  that  they  were  lately  poor  and  depen- 
dant themselves,  so  that  one  would  think  that 
with  theii4  poverty  they  had  lost  their  me- 
mory toa  I  have  known  some  who  had 
suffered  most  hardships  in  their  early  days, 
become  the  most  hard  and  oppressive  in 
their  turn  :  so  that  they  seem  to  forget  that 
fine  considerate  reason  which  God  gives  to 
the  children  of  Israel  why  they  should  be 
jnerdiul  to  their  servants,  rememberings 
said  he,  t/iat  thou  thyself  wast  a  bond-man. 

Young  Mr.  Stock  did  not  so  forget  him- 
self. He  had  indeed  tne  only  sure  guard 
from  falling  into  this  error.  It  was  not  from 
any  easiness  in  his  natural  disposition :  for 
that  only  just  senses  to  make  folks  good-na- 
tured when  they  are  pleased,  and  patient 
when  they  have  nothing  to  vex  them. — 
James  went  upon  higher  ^und.  He 
brought  his  religion  into  all  his  actions ;  he 
did  not  give  way  to  abusive  language,  be- 
cause he  knew  it  was  a  sin.  He  did  not  use 
his  apprentices  ill,  because  he  knew  he  had 
himself  a  Master  in  heaven. 

He  knew  he  owed  his  present  happy  situ- 
ation to  the  kindness  of  ttie  creditors.  But 
did  he  grow  easy  and  careless  because  he 
knew  he  had  such  friends  ?•  No  mdeed.  He 
worked  with  double  diligence  in  order  to  get 
out  of  debt,  and  to  let  these  friends  see  ne 
did  not  abuse  their  kindness.  Such  beha- 
viour as  this  is  the  greatest  encouragement 
in  the  woiid  to  rich  people  to  lend  a  little 
money.  It  creates  mends,  and  it  keeps 
them. 

His  shoes  and  boots  were  made  in  the  best 
manner ;  this  got  him  business ;  he  set  out 
with  a  rule  to  tell  no  lies,  and  deceive  no 
customers ;  this  secured  his  business.  He 
had  two  reasons  for  not  promising  to  send 
home  goods  when  he  knew  he  should  not  be 


able  to  keep  his  word.  The  first,  because 
he  knew  a  lie  was  a  sin,  the  next,  because  it 
was  a  follv.  Thei*e  is  no  credit  sooner  worn 
out  than  that  which  is  gained  by  false  pre- 
tences. After  a  little  while  no  one  is  deceiv- 
ed by  them.  Falsehood  is  so  soon  detected, 
that  1  believe  most  tradesmen  are  the  poorer 
fur  it  in  the  long  run.  Deceit  is  the  worst 
part  of  a  shopkeeper's  .stock  in  trade, 

James  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  family.— 
This  is  a  serious  situation,  (said  he  to  him- 
self, one  fine  summer's  evening,  as  he  stood 
leaning  over  the  hulf-door  of  his  shop  to  en- 
joy a  little  fresh  air)  I  am  now  master  of  a 
family.  My  cares  are  doubled,  and  so  are 
my  duties.  I  see  the  higher  one  gets  in  life 
the  more  one  has  to  answer  for.  Let  me 
now  call  to  mind  the  sorrow  I  used  to  feel 
when  I  was  made  to  carry  work  home  on  a 
Sunday  by  an  ungodly  master  :  and  let  me 
now  kee/i  the  resolution  I  then  forn'ed. 

So  what  his  heart  found  right  to  do,  he  re- 
solved to  do  quickly  ;  and  he  set  out  at  first 
as  he  meant  to  go  on.  The  Sunday  was  tru- 
ly a  day  of  rest  at  Mr.  Stock's.  He  would 
not  allow  a  pair  of  shoes  to  be  given  out  on 
that  day  to  oblige  the  best  customer  he  had. 
And  what  did  he  lose  by  it  f  Why  nothing. 
For  when  the  people  were  once  used  to  it, 
they  liked  Saturdajr  nicht  just  as  welt  But 
haa  it  been  otherwise  lie  would  have  given 
up  his  gains  to  his  conscience. 

Showing  how  Mr,  Stock  behaved  to  his  aft- 
/iraitices. 
When  he  g^  up  in  the  world  so  far  as  to 
have  apprentices,  he  thought  himself  «is  ac- 
countable for  their  behaviour  as  if  they  had 
been  his  children.  He  was  very  kind  to 
them,  and  had  a  cheeiful  merry  way  of  talk- 
ing to  them,  so  that  the  lads  who  had  seen  - 
too  much  of  swearing,  reprobate  masters, 
were  fond  of  him.  They  were  never  afraid 
of  speaking  to  him  ;  they  told  him  all  their 
little  troubles,  and  considered  their  master 
as  their  best  friend,  for  they  said  they 
would  do  any  thing  for  a  good  word  and  a 
kind  look.  As  he  did  not  swear  at  them 
when  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  they 
did  not  lie  to  him  to  conceal  it,  and  thereby 
make  one  fault  two.  But  though  he  was 
very  kind,  he  was  very  watchfiil  also,  for  he 
did  not  think  neglect  any  part  of  kindness. 
He  brought  them  to  adopt  one  very  pretty 
method,  which  was,  on  a  Sunday  evening  to 
divert  themselves  with  writing  out  half  a 
dozen  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  neat  copy-book 
with  gilt  covers.  You  have  the  same  at 
any  ofthe  stationers ;  they  do  not  cost  above 
fourpence,  and  will  last  nearly  a  year. 
-  When  the  boys  carried  him  tneir  books, 
he  justl)r  commended  him  whose  texts  were 
written  in  the  fairest  hand.  *  And  now  my 
boys,'  said  he,  *  let  us  see  which  of  you  will 
learn  your  texts  best  in  the  course  of  the 
week ;  he  who  does  this  shall  choose  for  next 
Sunday.'  Thus  the  boys  soon  got  many 
psalms  and  chapters  by  heai:t,  almost  with- 
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out  knowing  how  they  canie  by  them.  He 
taught  them  how  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
-what  they  leanit :  *  for,'  said  he,  •  it  will  an- 
swer little  purpose  to  learn  texts  if  we  do  not 
try  to  live  up  to  them.'  One  of  the  boys 
being  apt  to  play  in  his  absence,  and  to  mn 
back  a^in  to  his  work  when  he  heard 
his  master's  step,  he  brought  him  to  a  seiise 
of  his  fault  by  the  last  Sunday's  text,  which 
happened  to  be  the  sixth  of  Ephcsians,  He 
showed  him  what  was  meant  by  being  obe- 
dient to  his  master  in  singleness  of  heart  as 
unto  Christ t  and  explained  to  him  with  so 
much  kindness  what  it  was,  not  to  work 
with  eye-service  ss  men  fileasers,  but  doing 
the  iviil  of  God  from  the  heart,  that  the  lad 
said  he  should  never  forget  it,  and  it  did 
more  towards  curing  him  of  idleness  than 
the  soundest  horse- whipping  would  have 
done. 

How  Mr,  Stock  got  out  of  debt. 

Stock's  behaviour  was  very  regular,  and 
he  was  much  beloved  for  his  kind  and  peace- 
able temper.  He  had  also  a  ^ood  reputation 
for  skill  m  his  trade,  and  his  industiy  was 
talked  of  through  the  whole  town,  so  that 
he  had  soon  more  work  than  he  could  possi- 
bly do.  He  paid  all  his  dealers  to  the  verj- 
day,  and  took  care  to  carry  his  intei-est 
money  to  the  creditors  the  moment  it  be- 
came due.  In  two  or  three  years  he  was 
able  to  begin  to  pay  off  a  small  part  of  the 
principal  His  reason  for  being  so  eager  to 
pay  money  as  soon  as  it  became  dqe,  was 
this  : — He  -had  observed  tradesmen,  and 
especially  his  old  master,  put  off  the  day  of 
payment  as  long  as  they  could,  even  though 
they  had  the  means  of  pay  ing  in  their  power 
I'his  deceived  them  :  for  having  money  in 
their  pockets  they  forgot  it  belonged  to  the 
creditor,  and  not 'to  themselves,  and  so  got 
to  fancy  they  were  rich  when  they  were 
really  poor.  This  false  notion  led  them  to 
indulge  in  idle  expenses,  whereas,  if  they 
had  paid  regularly,  they  would  have  had 
this  one  temptation  the  less:  A  young  trades- 
man, when  he  is  going  to  spend  monei^', 
should  at  least  ask  himself,  'Whether  this 
money  is  his  own  or  his  creditors  ?'  This 
little  question  might  help  to  prevent  many 
a  bankruptcy. 

A  true  Christian  always  goes  heartily  to 
work  to  find  out  what  is  his  besetting  sin  ; 
and  when  he  has  found  it  (which  he  easily 
may  if  he  looks  sharp)  against  this  sin  he 
watches  narrowly.  Now  I  know  it  is  the 
fashion  among  some  folks,  (and  a  bad 
fashion  it  is,)  to  fancy  that  good  people  have 
no  sin ;  but  this  only  shows  their  ignorance. 
It  is  not  true.  That  good  man,  St.  Paul, 
knew  better.*  And  when  men  do  not  own 
their  sins,  it  is  not  because  there  is  no  sin  in 
thejr  hearts,  but  because  they  are  not  anxi- 
ous to  search  for  it,  nor  humble  to  confess  it, 
nor  penitent  to  mourn  over  k.  But  this  was 

*  See  Romans,  Yii. 


not  the  case  wijth  James  Stock.  *  Examine . 
yourselves  truly,'  said  he,  *  is  no  bad  part  of 
the  catechism.  He  began  to  be  afraid  that 
his  desire  of  living  creditably,  and  without 
being  a  burden  to  any  one,  might,  under  the 
mask  of  honesty  and  independence,  lead  hira 
into  pride  and  covetousness.  He  feared  that 
the  bias  of  his  heart  lay  that  way.  So  in- 
stead of  being  proud  of  his  sobriety  ;  instead 
of  bragging  that  he  never  spent  his  money 
icily,  nor  went  to  the  alehouse  ;  instead  of 
boasting  how  hard  he  worked  and  how  be 
denied  himself,  he  strove  in  secret  that  even 
these  good  qualities  might  not  grow  out  of 
a  wrong  root  The  following  event  was  of 
use  to  him  in  the  way  ot  indulging  any  disr 
position  to  covetousness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  his  shop  a  poor  dirty  boy,  without 
stockings  and  shoes,  came  up  and  asked  him 
for  a  bit  of  broken  victuals,  for  he  had  eaten 
nothing  all  day.  In  spite  of  his  dirt  and  rags 
he  was  a  very  pretty,  lively,  civil  spoken 
boy,  and  Mr.  Stock  could  not  help  thinking 
he  knew  something  oi  his  face.  He  fetched 
him  out  a  gocxl  piece  of  bread  and  cheese, 
and  while  the  boy  was  devouring  it,  asked 
him  if  he  had  no  parents,  and  why  be  went 
about  in  that  vagabond  manner  ?  *  Daddy 
has  been  dead  some  years,'  said  the  boy  ; 
*he  died  in  a  fit  over  at  the  Grayhound. 
Mammy  says  he  used  to  live  at  this  shop, 
and  then  we  did  not  want  for  clothes  nor 
victuals  neither/  Stock  was  melted  almost 
to  tears  on  finding  that  this  dirty  beegar-boy 
was  Tommy  Williams,  the  son  ot  his  old 
master.  He  blessed  God  on  comparing  his 
own  happy  condition  with  that  of  this  poor 
destitute  child,  but  he  was  not  pi-ouder  at 
the  comparison ;  and  while  he  was  thank- 
ful for  his  own  prosperity,  he  pitied  the 
helpless  boy.  « Where  have  you  been  liv- 
ing of'  late  ?'  said  he  to  him,  « for  I  under- 
stand you  all  went  home  to  your  mother's 
friends.'—*  So  we  did,  sir,'  said  the  boy,  *  but 
they  are  grown  tired  of  maintaining  us,  be- 
cause they  said  that  mammy  spent  all  the 
money  which  should  have  gone  to  buy  vic- 
tuals for  us,  on  snuff  and  drams.  And  so 
they  have  sent  us  back  to  this  pl^ce,  which 
is  daddy 's  parish.  * 

*  And  where  do  you  hve  here  ?'  said  Mn 
Stock.  *  O  sir,  we  are  all  put  into  the  parish 
poor-house.' — *  And  does  your  mother  do 
any  thing  to  help  to  maintain  you  ?' — '  No, 
sir,  for  mammy  says  she  was  not  brought  up 
to  work  like  poor  folks,  and  she  would  ra- 
ther starve  than  spin  or  knit ;  so  she  lies  a- 
bed  all  the  rooming,  aiwi  sends  us  about  to 
pick  up  what  we  can,  a  bit  of  victuals  or  a 
few  half-pence.'—*  And  have  you  any  mo- 
ney in  your  pocket  now  ?' — *  Yes,  sir,  I  ha^  e 
^t  three  halfpence  which  I  have  begged 
to-day.'— 'Then,  as  you  were  so  very  him- 
gry,  now  came  you  not  to  buy  a  roll  at  tliat 
baker's  over  the  way  ?'— -Because,  sir,  I 
was  going  to  lay  it  out  in  tea  tor  manimy» 
for  I  never  lay  out  a  farthing  for  myself. 
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Indeed  mammy  says  she  wiil  have  her  tea 
twice  a-day  if  we  l)eg  or  starve  for  it.* — 
*  Can  you  read,  my  boy?*  said  Mr.  Stock: — 
•.\  little,*  sir,  and  say  my  prayers  too.* — 
•And  can  you  say  your  catechism  ?' — *I 
have  almost  forgotten  it  all,  sir,  though  1  re- 
member something  about  honouring'  my  fa- 
ther and  mother^  and  that  mak^  s  nie  still 
cany  the  halfpence  home  to  mammy  in- 
stead of  buying  cakes.* — *Who  taught  you 
these  good  things  ?' — *  One  Jemmy  Stock, 
sir,  who  was  a  parish  'prentice  to  my  daddy. 
He  taught  me  one  question  out  of  the  cate- 
chism every  night,  aiid  always  made  me  sav 
my  prayers  to  him  before  I  went  to  beef. 
He  told  me  I  should  go  to  the  wicked  place 
if  I  did  not  fear  God,  so  I  am  still  afraid  to 
tell  lies  like  the  other  boys.     Poor  Jemmy 

five  mc  a  piece  of  ginger  bread  every  time 
learnt  well ;  but  1  have  no  friend  now  ; 
Jemmy  was  very  good  to  me,  though  mam- 
mv  did  nothing  but  beat  him.* 

"Mr.  Stock  was  too  much  moved  to  carry 
on  the  discourse  ;  he  did  not  make  himself 
known  to  the  l)oy,  but  took  him  over  to  the 
baker*s  shop;  as  they  walked  along  he  could 
not  help  repeating  aloud  a  vei'se  or  two  of 
that  beautiful  hymn  so  deservedly  the  fa- 
vourite of  all  children. 

'  Nut  more  than  others  I  deterre, 

Y»-t  God  hath  Riven  me  more ; 
Fur  I  have  food  ^^\^\U  others (tarve, 

Or  beg  from  door  to  door-' 

The  little  boy  looked  up  in  his  face,  say- 
ing, •  Why,  sir,  that's  the  very  hymn  which 
Jemmy  Stock  gave  me  a  penny  for  leaming.' 
Stock  made  no  answer,  out  put  a  couple  of 
threei>enny  loaves  into  his  hand  to  carry 
home,  and  told  him  to  call  on  him  again  at 
such  a  time  in  the  following  week. 

How  Mr,  Stock  contrtved  to  be  charitable 
without  any  eocfiejise. 
Stock  had  abundant  subject  for  medita- 
tion that  liight  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do 
■with  the  boy.  While  he  was  carrying  on  his 
trade  upon  oorrbwed  money,he  did  not  think 
•  it  right  to  give  any  part  of  that  money  to  as- 
sist the  idle,  or  even  to  help  the  distressed. 
*  I  must  be  just,'  said  he,  *  before  I  am  ge- 
nerous. '  Still  he  could  not  bear  to  see  this 
fine  boy  given  up  to  a  certain  niin.  He  drd 
Doi  think  it  safe  to  take  him  into  his  shop  in 
his  present  ignorant  unprincipled  state.  Ai 
last  he  hit  uj)on  this  thought :  I  work  foi* 
myself  twelve  houi*s  in  the  day.  Why  shall 
I  not  work  one  hour  or  two  tor  this  boy  in 
the  evening  ^  It  will  be  but  for  a  year,  and 
1  shall  then  have  more  'right  to  uo  what  1 
please.  My  money  will  then  be  my  own,  1 
shall  have  paid  my  debts. 

So  he  began  to  put  his  resolution  in  prac- 
tice that  veiy  night,  sticking  to  his  old  no- 
tion of  not  putting  off  till  to-morrow  what 
should  be  done  to-day  ;  and  it  was  thought 
he  owed  much  of  his  success  in  life,  as  well 
as(  his  growth  in  goodness,  to  this  little  say- 


ing: •!  am  young  and  healthy,*  said  he, 
*  one  hour's  work  more  will  do  me  no  harm; 
I  will  set  aside  all  I  get  by  these  over-hours, 
and  put  the  boy  to  school.  I  have  not  only 
no  right  to  punish  this  child  for  the  sins  of 
his  father,  but  I  consider  that  though  God 
hated  those  sins,  he  has  made  them  to  be 
instrumental  to  my  advancement* 

Tommy  Williams  called  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stock's  maid 
nad  made  him  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out 
of  an  old  coat  of  her  master's.  She  had  ^so 
knit  him  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  Mr.  Stock 
made  him  sit  down  in  the  shop,  while  he 
himself  fitted  him  with  a  pair  of  new  shoes, 
I'he  maid  having  washed  and  dressed  him, 
Mr.  Stock  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  walk- 
ed along  with  him  to  the  parish  poor-house 
to  find  his  mother.  They  found  her  dress- 
ed in  ragged  filthy  finery,  standing  at  the 
door,  where  she  passed  most  of  her  time, 
quarreling  with  half  a  dozen  women  as  idle  ' 
and  dirty  as  herself.  When  she  saw  Tommy 
so  neat  and  well-dressed,  she  fell  a  cryine 
for  joy.  She  said  •  it  put  her  in  mind  of*^  old 
times,  for  Tommy  always  used  to  be  dressed 
like  a  gentleman.* — *  Sio  much  the  worse,* 
said  Mr.  Stock ;  *  if  you  had  not  begun  by 
making  him  look  like  a  gentleman,  you 
needed  not  have  ended  by  making  him  look 
like  a  beggar.*  *  Oh  Jem  I'saicjfshe,  (for 
though  it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen 
him,  she  soon  recollected  him)  'fine  times 
for  you  !  set  a  beggar  on  horseback — you 
know  the  proverb.  I  shall  beat  Tommy 
well  for  finding  you  out  and  exposing  me  to 
you.* 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  dispute  with 
this  bad  woman,  or  piaising  himstJTat  her 
expense  ;  instead  of  putting  her  in  mind  of 
her  past  ill  behaviour  to  him,  or  reproach- 
ing her  with  the  bad  use  she  had  made  of 
her  pix)sperity,  he  mildly  said  to  her,-^ 
'  Mrs.  Williams  I  am  sorry  for  your  misfor- 
tunes ;  I  am  come  to  relieve  you  of  part  of 
your  burden.  I  will  take  Tommy  off  your 
hands..  I  will  give  him  a  year's  board  and 
schooling,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  see  what 
he  is  fit  for.  I  will  promise  nothing,  but  if 
the  hoy  turns  out  well,  I  will  never  forsake 
him.  I  shall  make  but  one  bargain  with  you, 
which  is,  that  he  must  not  come  to  this  place 
to  hear  all  this  railing  and  swearing,  nor 
shall  he  keep  company  with  these  pilfering 
idle  children.  You  are  welcome  to  go  and 
see  him  when  you  please,  but  here  he  must 
not  come.' 

The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a  crying, 
saying,  'she  should  lose  her  poor  dear  1  om- 
my  for  ever.  Mr.  Stock  might  give  her  the 
money  he  intended  to  pay  at  the  school,  for 
nobody  could  do  so  well  by  him  as  his  own 
mother.'  The  truth  was,  she  wanted  to  ^et 
these  new  cluhes  into  her  clutches,  which 
would  all  have  been  pawned  at  the  dram- 
shop befr^re  the  week  was  out  This  Mr, 
Stock  well  knew.  From  ciying  she  fell  to 
scolding  and  swearing.    She  told  him  he 
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%vas  an  unnatural  wretch,  that  wanted  to 
make  a  child  despise  his  own  mother  be- 
cause she  was  poor.  She  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  she  would  not  part  from  him  ;  she 
said  she  hated  your  godly  people,  tliey  had 
no  bowels  of  compassion,  but  tried  to  set 
men,  women,  and  cliildren  against  their  own 
flesh  and  blood, 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his  patience, 
and  for  one  moment  a  thought  came  across 
him,  to  strip  the  boy,  carry  back  the  clothes, 
and  leave  him  to   his  unnatural   mother. 

*  Why,'  said  he,  *  should  I  work  over-hours, 
and  wear  out  my  strength  for  this  wicked 
woman?'  But  soon  lie  checked  this  thoujght, 
by  reflecting  on  the  patience  and  long-suffer- 
ing of  God,  with  rebellious  sinners.  This 
cured  his  anger  in  a  moment,  and  he  mildly 
reasoned  with  heron  the  folly  and  blindness 
in  opposing  the  good  of  her  child. 

One  of  the  nei^ghbours  who  stood  by  said, 

*  What  a  fine  thujg  it  was  for  the  boy  !  but 
some  people  were  bom  to  be  lucky.  She 
wished  Mr.  Stock  would  take  a  fanc^to  her 
child,  he  should  have  him  soon  enough.' 
Mrs.  Williams  now  began  to  be  frightened 
lest  Mr.  Stock  should  take  the  woman  at 
her  word,  and  sullenly  consented  to  let  the 
boy  go,  from  envy  and  malice,  not  fi-om  pru- 
dence and  gratitude  ;  and  Tommy  was  sent 
to  school  that  very  night,  his  mother  crying 
and  roaring  instead  of  thanking  God  for  such 
a  blessing. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  telling  a  very 
good-natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of 
the  workmen.  By  the  by  it  was  that  very 
yoimg  fellow  who  was  reformed  by  Stock's 
good  example,  when  he  was  an  apprentice, 
and  V  *»o  used  to  sing  psalms  with  nim  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  when  they  got  out  of  the 
way.  of  Williams's  junketing.  Will  coming 
home  early  one  evening  was  surprised  to  find 
his  master  at  work  by  himself,  lone  after  the 
usual  time.  He  begged  so  heartily  to  know 
the  reason,  that  Stock  owned  the  truth. 
Will  was  so  struck  with  this  piece  of  kind- 
ness, that  he  snatched  up  a  last,  crying  out 
- '  Well,  master,  you  shall  not  work  by  your- 
self however  ;  we  will  go  snacks  in  maintain- 
ing Tommy:  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Will 
Simpson  was  idling  about  when  his  master* 
was  working  for  charity.'  This  made  the 
hour  pass  cheerfully,and  doubled  the  profits. 

In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Stock,  by  God's 
blessing  on  his  labours,  became  quite  clear 
of  the  world.  He  now  paid  of  his  creditors, 
but  he  never  foi-got  his  obli^tion  to  them, 
and  found  many  oppoitunitics  of  showing 
kindness  to  them,  and  to  their  children  after 
them.  He  now  cast  about  for  a  pi-oper 
wife,  and  as  he  was  thought  a  prosperous 
man,  and  was  very  well-lot)king  besides, 
most  of  the  smart  girls  of  the  place,  with 
their  tawdr>'  finery,  used  to  be  often  para- 
ding befoi-e  the  shop,  and  would  even  go  to 
church  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  his  way. 
But  Mr.  Stock  when  he  went  to  church, 
had  other  things  in  his  head ;  and  if  ever  he 


thought  about  these  gay  damsels  at  alU  \X 
was  with  concern  in  seeing  them  so  impro- 
perly tricked  out,  so  that  the  very  means 
they  took  to  please  him  made  him  dislike 
them. 

There  was  one  Betsy  West,  a  ybung  wo- 
man of  excellent  chan^cter  and  very  modest 
appeamnce.  He  had  seldom  seen  her  out, 
as  she  was  employed  night  and  day  in  wait- 
ing on  an  aged,  widowed  mother,  who  was 
both  lame  and  blind.  This  good  girl  was 
indeed  almost  literally  eyes  and  feet  to  her 
helpless  parent,  and  Mr.  Stock  used  to  sec 
her,  through  the  little  casement  window, 
lifting  her  up,  and  feeding  with  a  tenderness 
which  greatly  raised  his  esteem  for  her.  He 
used  to  tell  Will  Simpson,  as  they  sat  at 
work,  that  such  a  dutiful  daughter  could 
hardly  help  to  make  a  faithful  wife.  He  had 
not,  however,  the  heart  try  to  to  draw  her 
off  from  her  care  of  her  sick  mother.  The 
poor  woman  declined  very  fast.  Betsy  was 
much  employed  in  readmg  or  praying  by 
her,  while  she  was  awake,  and  passed  a  good 
part  of  the  night  while  she  slept,  in  doing 
some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order  to  supply 
her  sick  mother  with  little  delicacies  whicn 
their  poor  pittance  could  not  afford,  while 
she  herself  lived  on  a  crust. 

Mr.  Stock  knew  that  Betsy  would  have 
little  or  nothing  after  her  mother's  death,  as 
she  had  only  a  life  income.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  I'hompson,  the  tanner,  had  offer- 
ed him  two  hundred  pounds  with  his  daugh- 
ter Nancy ;  but  he  was  almost  sorry  that  he 
had  not  in  this  case  an  opportunity  of  resist- 
ing his  natural  bias,  which  rather  lay  on  the  • 
side  of  loving  money  :  'For,*  said  he,  •  put- 
ting principle  and  putting  affection  out  of 
the  question,  I  shall  do  a  n>ore  prudent  thing 
by  marr}ing  Betsy  West,  whd  will conforai 
to  her  station,  and  is  a  religious,  humble,  in- 
dustrious ^irl,  without  a  shilling,  than  by 
having  an  idle  dressy  lass,  who  will  neglect 
my  family  and  fill  my  house  with  company, 
though  she  should  have  twice  the  fortune 
which  Nancy  Thompson  would  bring.' 

At  length  poor  old  Mi's.  West  was  re- 
leased from  all  her  sufferings.  At  a  proper 
time  Mr.  Stock  proposed  marriage  to  Bet- 
sy, and  was  accepted.  All  the  disappointed 
girls  in  the  town  wondered  what  any  body 
could  like  in  such  a  dowdy  as  that.  Had  the 
man  no  eyes  .^  They  thought  Mr.  Stockabad 
had  more  taste.  Oh  !  how  did  it  provoke 
all  the  vain  idle  things  to  find,  that  staying 
at  home,  dressing  plainly,  serving  (Tod,'ar.a 
nursing  a  blind  mother,  should  do  that  fw 
Betsy  West,  which  all  their  contrivances, 
flaunting,  and  dancing,  could  not  do  for  tliera. 

He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hope  ot 
meeting  with  a  good  wife  in  Betsy,  as  indeed 
those  who  marry  on  right  grounds  seldom 
are.  But  if  rengious  persons  will,  for  the 
sake  of  money,  choose  partners  for  life  who 
have  no  religion,  do  not  let  them  complain 
that  they  are  unhappy ;  they  might  have 
known  that  befoi'e  hand. 
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Tommy  WUliams  was  now  taken  home  to 
Stock's  house  and  bound  apprentice.  He 
was  always  kind  and  attentive  to  his  mo- 
thej* ;  and  cveiy  penny  which  Will  Simpson 
or  his  mabtcr  gave  hiin  for  learning  a  cnap- 
tcr,  he  would  save  to  buy  a  bit  of  tea  and  su- 
gar tor  her. — When  the  other  boys  laughed 
at  him  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  deny  himself 
cakes  and  apples  to  give  his  money  to  her 
who  was  so  bad  a  woman,  he  would  answer, 
*  It  may  be  so,  but  she  is  my  mother  for  all 
that/ 

Mr.  Stock  was  much  moved  at  the  change 
in  tliis  boy,  who  turned  out  a  very  good 
vouth.  He  resolved,  as  (iod  should  prosper 
him,  that  he  would  try  to  snatch  other  help- 
less creatures  from  sin  and  ruin.  *For,* 
s^  he,  *\t  is  owing  to. God's  blessing  on 
the  instructions  of  my  good  minister  when 
I  was  a  child,  that  I  have  been  saved  ftx)m 
the  broad  way  of  destruction.'— He  still 
gave  God  the  gloiy  of  every  thing  he  did 
aright:  and  when  Will  Simpson  one  day  said 
to  him,  « Master,  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good 
as  you  ai-e. *  •  Hold,  William,'  answered  he 
gravely,  « I  once  read  in  a  book,  that  the  de- 
vil is  willing  enough  we  should  appear  to  do 
good  actions,  if  he  can  but  make  us  proud  of 
them.' 

but  we  must  not  forget  our  other  old  ac- 
quauitance,  Mr.  Stock's  fellow  'prentice. 
So  next  month  you  may  expect  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  many  tricks  and  frolics  of  idle 
iack  Brown, 


PART  IIL 

Some  account  of  the  frolics  of  idle  Jack 
Brown* 

You  shall  now  hear  what  befel  idle  Jack 
Brown,  who,  being  a  farmer's  son,  had  ma- 
i^y  advantages  to  begin  life  with.  But  he 
v/ho  wants  prudence  may  be  said  to  want 
every  thing,  because  he  tunis  all  his  advan- 
tages to  no  account. 

Jack  Brown  was  just  out  of  his  time  when 
his  master  Williams  died  in  that  tenible 
drunken  fit  at  the  Grayhound.  You  know 
already  how  Stock  succeeded  to  his  master's 
basiness,  and  prospered  in  it.  Jack  wished 
very  much  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
bini.  His  father  and  mother  too  were  de- 
«rous  of  it,  and  offered  to  advance  a  hun- 
dred pounds  with  him.  Here  is  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  power  of  character!  The  old  farmer, 
with  all  his  covetousness,  was  eager  to  get 
liis  son  into  partnership  with  Stock,  though 
the  latter  was  not  worth  a  shilling;  and  even 
Jiick's  mother,  with  all  her  pride,  was  eager 
ior  it,  for  they  had  both  sense  enough  to  see 
it  would  be  the  making  of  Jack,  The  la- 
ther knew  that  Stock  would  look  to  the 
main  chance ;  and  the  mother  that  he  would 
take  the  labouring  oar,  and  so  her  darling 
would  have  little  to  do.  The  ruling  pas^on 
operated  in  both.  One  parent  wished  to  se- 
cure to  the  sou  a  life  of  pleasure,  the  other 
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a  profitable  trade.    Both  were  equally  in-  ' 
dinferent  to  whatever  related  to  his  eternal 
good. 

Stock,  however,  young  as  he  was,  was 
too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaif.  His 
wisdom  was  an  overmatch  for  their  cun- 
ning. He  had  a  kindness  for  Brown,  but 
would  on  no  account  enter  into  business  with 
him. — « One  of  these  three  thisgs,'  said  he, 
'  I  am  sure  will  happen  if  I  do;  he  will  either 
hurt  my  principles,  my  character,  or  my 
trade ;  perhaps  alU*  And  here  by-the-by, 
let  me  drop  a  hint  to  other  young  men  who 
are  about  to  enter  into  partnership.  Let 
them  not  do  that  in  haste  which  they  may 
repent  at  leisure;  Next  to  marriage  it  is  a 
lie  the  hardest  to  break ;  and  next  to  that  it 
is  an  enc;agement  which  ought  to  be  entered 
into  with  the  roost  caution.  Many  things  go 
to  the  making  such  a  connexion  suitable^ 
safe,  imd  pleasant^-There  is  tnany  a  rich 
merchant  need  not  be  above  taking  a  hint 
in  this  respect^  from  James  Stock  the  shoe- 
maker 

Brown  was  still  unwilling  to  part  from 
him ;  indeed  he  was  too  idle  to  look  out  for 
business,  so  he  offered  Stock  to  work  with 
him  as  a  journeyman,  but  this  he  also  mild* 
ly  refused.  It  hurt  his  good-nature  to  do  aoj  / 
but  he  reflected  that  a  youne  man  who  has 
his  way  to  make  in  the  \vorla  must  not  only 
be  good-natured,  he  must  be  prudent  alsoi 
*  1  am  resolved,'  stud  he,  •  to  employ  none 
but  the  most  sober,  regular  young  men  I 
can  get.  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,  and  I  should  be  answerable  for  all 
the  disorders  of  my  house,  if  I  knowingly 
took  a  wild  drinking  young  fellow  into  it. 
That  which  might  be  kindness  to  one,  would 
be  injustice  to  many,  and  therefore  a  sin  in 
myself*' 

Brown's  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when 
she  heard  that  her  son  had  stooped  so  low  as 
to  make  this  offfer. — She  vahied  herself  on 
being  proud,  for  she  thoughtj  pride  was  a 
grand  thin^.  Poor  woman  !  She  did  not, 
know  that  it  is  the  meanest  thing  in  the 
world.  It  was  her  ignorance  which  made^ 
her  proud,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case.-^<  You 
mean-spirited  rascal,'  said  she  to  Jack,  *  I 
had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave,  as  well 
as  I  love  you,  than  see  yoU  disgrace  your 
family  by  working  under  Jem  Stock,  the 
parish  apprentice.'  She  forgot  already 
what  pains  she  had  taken  about  the  part-' 
nership,  but  pride  and  passion  have  baa  me-^ 
modes. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  now  uppers 
most  in  her  mind,  her  desire  to  be  revenged 
on  Stock,  or  to  see  her  son  make  a  fig;are. 
She  raised  every  shilling  she  could  get  from 
her  husband,  and  all  she  could  crib  from  the 
dairy  to  set  up  Jack  in  a  showy  way.  So 
the  very  next  market  day  she  came  herself, 
and  took  for  him  the  new  white  house,  with 
the  two  little  sash  windows  painted  bhi^, 
and  blue  posts  before  the  door.  It  is  that 
house  which  has  the  old  crossji^st  betoije  it, 
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as  you  turn  down  between  the  church  and  the 
Grayhound.  Its  being  so  near  the  church 
to  be  sure  was  no  recommendation  to  Jack, 
but  its  being  so  near  the  Grayhound  was, 
and  so  taking  one  thing  with  the  other  it 
wajj  to  be  sure  no  bad  situation ;  but  what 
weighed  most  with  the  mother  was,  that  it 
was  a  much  moi'e  showy  shop  than  Stock  s; 
and  the  house,  though  not  half  so  convem- 
cnt,  was  far  more  smart 

In  order  to  draw  custom,  his  foolish  mo- 
ther advised  him  to  undersell  his  neighbours 
just  at  first;  to  buy  ordinary  but  showy 
goods,  and  to  employ  cheap  workmen.  In 
short  she  charged  him  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  ruin  his  old  comrade  Stock,  In- 
deed she  always  thought  with  double  satis<t 
Action  of  Jack's  prosperity,  because  she  al- 
ways joined  to  it  the  hope  that  his  success 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Stock,  for  she  owned  it 
would  be  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  biing  that 
proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of  bread.  She  did 
not  understand,  for  her  i)art,  why  such  beg- 
gars must  become  tradesmen  ;  it  was  lyia- 
king  a  velvet  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 

Stock,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another 
set  of  principles.  He  did  not  allow  himself 
to  square  his  own  behaviour  to  others  by 
theirs  to  him.  He  seldom"  asked  himself 
what  he  should  like,  to  do :  but  he  had  a 
mighty  way  of  saying,  I  wonder  now  what 
is  my  duty  to  do  ? — And  when  he  was  once 
clear  in  that  matter  he  generally  did  it,  al- 
ways begging  God's  blessing}  and  direction. 
So  instead  of  setting  Brown  at  defiance ;  in- 
stead of  all  that  vulgar  selfishness,  of  catch 
he  that  catch  can — and  two  of  a  trade  can 
never  agree — ^he  resolved  to  be  friendly  to- 
wards him.  Instead  of  joining  in  the  laugh 
against  Brown  for  making  his  house  so  fine, 
he  Was  sorry  for  him.  because  he  feared  he 
would  never  be  able  to  pay  such  a  rent.  He 
very  kindly  called  upon  him,  told  him  there 
was  business  enough  for  them  both,  and 
gave  him  many  usenil  hints  for  his  going  on. 
He  warned  him  to  go  bftener  to  church  and 
seldomer  to  the  Grayhound :  put  him  in 
mind  how  following  the  one  and  forsaking 
the  other  had  been  the  rum  of  their  poor 
-  master,  and  added  the  following 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  TRADESMEN. 

Buy  the  beat  goods;  cut  the  work  out  your- 
9elf;  let  the  eye  of  the  maater  be  every  where; 
emfiloy  the  aobereat  men  ;  avoid  all  the  low 
deceits  of  trade  ;  nevex  lower  the  credit  of 
another  to  raise  your  own;  make  short  fiay- 
mtnts;  keep,  exact  accounts;  avoid  idle  com- 
pany, and  be  very  strict  to  your  word. 

For  a  short  Hime  things  went  on  swim- 
mingly. Brown  was  merry  and  civil.  The 
shop  was  well  situated  for  gossipy  and  every 
one  who  had  something  to  say,  and  nothing 
to  do  \f  as  welcome.  Every  idle,  story  was 
first  spread,  and  every  idle  song  first  sung, 
in  Brown's  shop.  Every  customer  who 
Ci* me  to  be  measured  was  promised  that  his 
shoes  should  be  done  first    But  the  misfor- 


tune was,  if  twenty  came  in  a  day  the  s^me 
promise  was  made  to  all ;  so  that  nineteen 
were  disappointed,  and  ot  coui'se  affronted. 
He  never  said  no  to  any  one.  It  is  indeed  a 
word  which  it  requires  some  honesty  to  pro- 
nounce. By  all  these  false  promises  he  was 
thought  the  most  obliging  tellow  that  ever 
made  a  shoe.  And  as  ne  set  out  on  the 
principle  of  undei*slUing,  people  took  a 
mighty  fancy  to  the  cheap  shop.  And  it  was 
agreed  among  all  the  young  and  giddy,  that 
he  would  beat  Stock  hollow,  and  that  the  old 
t^op  would  soon  b6^  knocked  up. 


jill  is  not  gold  that  glistens. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  folks  began 
to  be  not  quite  so  fond  of  the  cheap  shop; 
one  found  out  that  the  leather  was  bad,  an- 
other that  the  work  was  slight.  Those  who 
liked  substantial  goods  went  all  of  them  lo 
Stock's,  for  fhey  said  Brown's  heel  taps  dkl 
not  last  a  week ',  his  new  boots  let  in  water  ; 
and  they  believed  he  made  his  soles  of  browu 
paper.  Besides,  it  was  thought  by  most, 
that  this  promising  all,  and  keeping  his  woiU 
with  none,  hurt  his  business  as  much  as  an/ 
thing.  Indeed,  1  question,  putting  religion 
out  of  the  question,  if  lying  ever  answers, 
even  in  a  political  view. 

Brown  had  what  is  commonly  called  a 
good  heart;  tlmt  is,  he  had  a  thoughtless 
good  nature,  and  a  sort  of  feeling  tor  the 
moment  which  made  him  very  soriy  when 
others  were  in  trouble.  But  he  was  not  ape 
to  put  himself  to  any  inconvenience,  nor  ^o 
a  step  out  of  his  way,  nor  give  up  any  plca- 
suix;  to  serve  the  best  friend  he  had.  He 
loved  fun;  and  those  who  do  should  always 
see  that  it  be  harmless,  and  that  they  do  not 
give  up  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth.  1  am 
not  g[oing  to  say  a  word  against  mnoceut 
mernment.  I  like  it  myself.  But  what  the 
proverb  says  of  gold,  may  be  said  of  mirth  ; 
It  may  be  bought  too  dear,  ^f  a  young  mau 
finds  that  what  he  fancies  is  a  good  joke  muy 
possibly  offend  God,  hurt  his  neighbour, 
afflict  his  parent,  or  make  a  modest  girl 
blush,  let  him  then  be  assured  it  is  not  fua 
but  wickedness,  and  he  had  better  let  it 
alone. 

Jack  Brown  then,  as  good  a  heart  as  he 
had,  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  him- 
self any  thing.  He  was  so  good-natured  in- 
deed, that  he  ncAtrrin  his  life  refused  to 
make  one  of  a  jolly  set;  but  he  was  not  good- 
natured  enough  to  consider  that  those  nntrn 
whom  he  kept  up  all  night  roaring  aiul 
laughing,  had  wives  and  children  at  hoaie, 
who  had  little  to  eat,  and  less  to  wear,  be- 
cause they  were  keepmg  up  the  cbaraciei  of 
meriy  fello\^,  and  good  hearts  at  the  pub- 
lic house. 

TTie  Mountebank, 
One  day  he  saw  his  father's  plough-boy- 
come  galloping  up  to  the  door  in  great  haste. 
This  boy  brought  Brown  word  that  his  mo- 
ther was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  his  faUier 
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had  sent  his  own  best  bay^roare  Sroiler,  that 
his  son  might  lose  no  time,  but  set  out  di- 
rectly to  see  his  mother  before  she  died. — 
Jack  burst  into  tears,  lamented  the  danger 
of  so  fond  a  mother,  and  all  the  people  in  the 
shop  extolled  his  good  heart. 

He  sent  back  tlie  boy  directly,  with  a  mes- 
sage that  he  would  tollow  him  in  half  an 
hour,  as  soon  as  the  mare  had  baited:  for  he 
well  knew  that  his  father  would  not  thank 
him  for  any  haste  he  miglit  make  if  Smiler 
was  hurt. 

Jack  accordingly  set  oif,  and  rode  with 
such  speed  to  the  next  town,  that  both  him- 
self and  8miler  had  a  mind  to  another  bait 
They  stopped  at  the  Star :  unluckily  it  was 
fair-day,  and  as  he  was  walking  about  while 
Smiler  was  eating  her  oats,  a  bill  was  put 
into  his  hand  setting  forth,  that  on  a  stage 
o|>posite  the  Globe  a  mountebank  was  show- 
ing away,  and  his  Andrew  performing  the 
fiifcst  tncks  that  ever  were  seen.  He  read 
•^he  stood  still — he  went  on — *  It  will  not 
hinder  me,'  says  he ;  •  Smiler  must  rest ; 
and  I  shall  see  my  poor  dear  mother  quite 
as  soon  if  I  just  take  a  peep,  as  if  I  sit  mo- 
ping at  the  Star.' 

The  tricks  were  so  meny  that  the  time 
seemed  short,  and  when  they  were  over  he 
cnuld  not  forbear  going  into  the  Globe  and 
treating  these  choice  spirits  with  a  bowl  of 
punch.  Just  as  they  were  taking  the  last 
glass  Jack  happened  to  say  that  he  was  the 
best  fives  player  in  the  country.  #.  'That  is 
lucky,'  said  the  Andrew,  'for  there  is  a  fa- 
mous match  now  playing  in  the  court,  and 
you  may  never  again  have  such  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  your  ^kill.'  Brown  declared 
•  he  could  not  stay,  for  that  he  had  left  his 
horse  at  the  Star,  and  must  set  off  on  urgent 
business,'  They  now  all  pretended  to  call 
his  skill  in  question.  This  roused  his  pride, 
and  he  thought  another  half  hour  could 
breUc  no  squares.  Smiler  had  now  had  a 
good  feed  OT  com,  and  he  would  only  have 
to  push  her  on  a  little  more ;  so  to  it  he 
went. 

He  won  the  first  game.  This  spurred  him 
on ;  and  he  played  till  it  was  so  dark  they 
could  not  see  a  ball.  Another  bowl  was 
called  for  from  the  winner.  Wagers  and 
bets  now  drained  Brown  not  only  of  all  the 
money  he  had  won,  but  of  all  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  leave 
to  go  to  the  house  where  his  horse  was,  to 
borrow  enough*  to  discharge  his  reckoning 
at  the  Globe. 

All  these  losses  brought  his  poor  dear 
mother  to  his  mind,  and  he  marched  off  with 
rather  a  heavy  heart  to  borrow  the  money, 
and  to  order  Smiler  out  of  the  stable.  The 
landlord  expressed  much  surprise  at  seeing 
him,  and  the  ostler  declared  there  was  no 
Smiler  there;  that  he  had  been  rode  off 
above  two  hours  ago  by  the  merry  Andrew, 
who  said  he  come  by  order  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Brown,  to  fetch  him  to  the  Globe,  and 
to  pay  for  his  feed.    It  was  indeed  one  of 


the  neatest  tricks  the  Andrew  ever  per- 
formed, for  he  made  such  a  clean  convey- 
ance of  Shiiler,  that  neither  Jack  nor  his  fa- 
ther ever  heard  of  her  again. 

It  was  night :  no  one  could  tell  what  road 
the  Andrew  took,  and  it  was  another  hour  or 
two  before  an  advertisement  could  be  drawn 
up  for  apprehending  the  horsestealer.  Jack 
had  some  doubts  whether  he  shoulcf  go  on  or 
return  back.  He  knew  that  though  his  fa- 
ther might  fear  his  wife  most,  yet  he  loved 
Smiler  best  At  length  he  took  that  cour- 
age from  a  glass  of  brandy  which  he  ought 
to  have  taken  from  a  hearty  repentance,  and 
he  resolved  to  pursue  his  journey.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  watch  and  silver  buckles 
in  pawn  for  a  little  old  hack  which  was  no- 
thing but  skin  and  bone,  and  would  hardly 
trot  three  miles  an  hour. 

He  knocked  at  his  father's  door  about  five 
in  the  morning.  The  family  were  all  up.  — 
He  asked  the  boy  who  opened  the  door  now 
his  mother  was?  'She  is  dead,' said  the 
boy  ;  « she  died  yesterday  afternoon.*  Here 
Jack's  heart  smote  him,  and  he  cried  aloud, 
partly  from  grief,  but  more  firom  the  re- 

E roaches  of  his  own  conscience,  for  he  found  , 
y  computing  the  hours,  that  had  he  come 
straight  on,  he  should  have  been  in  time  to 
receive  his  mother's  blessing. '^ 

The  farmer  now  came  from  within,  *  I  hear 
Smiler*s  step.  Is  Jack  come  ?'-^  Yes,  fe- 
ther,'  said  Jack,  in  a  low  voice.  *  Then/ 
cried  the  farmer,  •  run  every  man  and  boy 
of  you  and  take  care  of  the  mare.  Tom,  <k) 
thou  go  and  rub  her  down  ;  Jem,  run  and 
get  her  a  good  feed  of  com.  Be  sure  walk 
her  about  that  she  may  not  catch  cold.* 
Youn^  Brown  tame  in.  *  Are  you  not  an 
undutiful  dog  V  said  the  father ;  *  you  might 
have  l>een  here  twelve  hours  ago.  Your 
mother  could  not  die  in  peace  without  seeing 
you..  She  said  it  was  cmel  return  for  all 
her  fondness  that  you  could  not  make  a  little 
haste  to  see  her ;  but  it  was  always  so^  for 
she  had  wrongtd  her  other  children  to  help 
you,  and  this  was  her  reward.'  Brown  sobbed 
out  a  few  words,  but  his  father  replied, 
'  Never  cry  Jack,  iov  the  boy  tdd  me  thatit 
was  out  of  regard  for  Smiler,  that  you  were 
not  here  as  soon  as  he  was ;  and  if  'twas 
vour  over  care  of  her,  why  thei-e's  no  great 
harm  done.  You  could  not  have  saved  your 
poor  mother,  and  you  might  have  hurt  the 
mare.'  Here  Jack's  double  guilt  flew  into 
his  face.  He  knew  that  his  father  was  ve- 
ry covetous,  and  had  lived  on  bad  terms 
with  his  wife  ;  and  al^  that  his  own  unkind- 
ness  to  her  had  been  forgiven  by  him  out  of 
love  to  the  horse  ;  but  to  break  to  him  how 
he  had  lost  that  horse  through  his  own  fol- 
ly and  want  of  feeling,  was  more  than  Jack 
had  courage  to  do.  The  old  man,  however, 
soon  got  at  the  tmth,  and  no  words  can  des- 
cribe his  fury.  Forgetting  that  his  wife  lay 
dead  above  stairs,  he  abused  his  son  in  a 
way  not  fit  to  be  repeated ;  and  though  his 
covetousness  had  just  before^  found  an  ex- 
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cusc  for  a  fevouritc  son  neglecting  to  viat  a 
dying  parent,  yet  he  now  vented  his  rage 
against  Jack  as  an  unnatural  brute,  whom 
he  would  cut  off  with  a  shilling,  and  bade 
him  never  see  his  face  again. 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his  mo- 
ther's funeral,  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him ; 
nor  would  his  father  advance  even  the  little 
nroney  which  was  needful  to  redeem  his 
things  at  the  Star.  He  had  now  no  fond 
inotheF  to  assist  him,  and  he  set  out  on  his 
return  home  on  his  borrowed  hack,  fiill  of 

frief.  He  had  the  added  mortification  of 
nowing,  that  he  had  also  lost  by  his  folly  a 
little  hoard  of  money  which  his  mother  had 
sav^  up  for  him. 

When  Brown  got  back  to  his  own  town  he 
found  that  the  story  of  Smiler  and  the  An- 
drew had  got  thither  before  him,  and  it  was 
thought  a  very  good  joke  at  the  Grayhound. 
He  soon  recovered  his  spirits  as  far  as  rela- 
ted to  the  horse,  but  as  to  his  behaviour.to 
his  dying  mother  it  troubled  him  at  times  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  though  he  did  all  he 
could  to  forget  it.  He  did  not  however  go 
on  at  all  better,  nor  did  he  engage  in  one 
frolic  the  less  for  what  had  passed  at  the 
Globe  ;  his  good  heart  continually  betray- 
ing him  into  acts  of  levity  and  vanity. 

Jack  be^an  at  length  to  feel  the  reverse  of 
that  proverb,  JC?r/i  youraho/i  and  yourahofi 
vrill  Iceefi  you.  He  had  neglected  his  cus- 
tomers, and  thcjr  forsook  him.  Quarter-day 
came  round;  tnere  was  much  to  pav  and 
little  to  recdve.  He  owed  two  years*  rent 
He  was  in  arrears  to  his  men  for  wages., 
He  had  a  long  account  with  his  currier.  It 
was  in  vain  to  apply  to  his  father.  He  had 
now  no  mother.  Stock  was  the  only  true 
friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and  had  helped 
him  out  of  many  petty  scrapes,  but  he  knew 
Stock  would  aavance  no  money  in  so  hope- 
less a  case.  Duns  came  fast  about  him.  tie 
named  a  speedy  day  for  payment ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  house,  and  the 
danger  put  off  to  a  little  disttmce,  he  forgot 
every  promise,  was  as  merry  as  ever,  and 
run  the  same  round  of  thoughtless  gaiety. 
Whenever  he  was  in  trouble  Stock  did  not 
shun  him,  because  that  was  the  moment  to 
throw  in  a  little  good  advice.  He  one  day 
asked  him  if  he  always  intended  to  go  on  in 
this  course  f  *  No,'  said  he,  *  I  am  resolved 
by  and  by  to  reform,  grow  sober,  and  go  to 
cnurch.  Why  I  am  out  five  and  twenty, 
man,  I  am  stout  and  healthy,  and  likely  to 
live  long ;  I  can  repent,  and  grow  melan- 
choly and  good  at  any  time.* 

*  Oh  Jack  ! '  said  Stock, « don't  cheat  thy- 
self with  that  false  hope.  What  thou  dost 
intend  to  do,  do  quickly.  Did'st  thou  never 
read  about  the  heart  growing  hardened  by 
long  indulgence  m  sin  ?  Some  folk,  who  pre- 
tend to  mean  well,  show  that  they  mean  no- 
thing at  all,  by  never  beginning  to  put  their 
good  resolutions  into  practice ;  which  made 
a  wise  man  once  say,  that  hell  is  pav^  with 
^ood  intentions.    We  cannot  repent  when 


we  please.  It  ia  the  goodness  of  God  which 
leaaeth  U8  to  refientance,* 

'  1  am  sure,'  replied  Jack,  •  I  am  no  one's 
enemy  but  my  own.' 

•  It  is  as  foolish,'  said  Stock,  'to  say  a  bad 
man  b  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,  as  that  a 
good  man  is  no  one's  friend  but  his  own. 
I'here  is  no  such  neutral  character.  A  bad 
man  corrupts  or  offends  all  within  reach 
of  his  example,  just  as  a  good  man  benefits 
or  instructs  all  within  th6  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence. And  there  is  no  time  when  we  can 
say  that  this  transmitted  good  and  evil  will 
end.  A  wicked  man  may  be  punished  for 
sins  he  never  ponwnitted  himself,  if  he  has 
been  the  cause  of  sin  in  others,  as  surely  as 
a  saint  will  be  rewarded  for  more  good  deeds 
that  he  himself  has  done,  even  tor  the  vir- 
tues and  good  actions  of  all  those  who  are 
made  better  by  his  instruction,  his  example, 
or  his  writings.' 

Michaelmas-day  was  at  hand.  The  land- 
lord declared  he  would  be  put  off  no  longer, 
but  would  seize  for  rent  it  it  was  not  paid 
hin>  on  that  day,  as  well  as  for  a  considerable 
sum  due  to  him  for  leather.  Brown  at  last 
began  to  be  frightened.  He  applied  to  stock 
to  be  bound  for  him.  This,  Stock  flatly  re- 
fused. Brown  now  began  to  dread  the  hor-f 
rors  of  a  iail,  and  really  seemed  so  very  con^ 
trit^,  and  made* so  many  vows  and  promises 
of  amendment,  that  at  length  Stock  was  prcs 
vailed  on,  together  with  two  or  three  of 
Brown's  (^her  friends,  to  advance  each  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  ouiet  the  landlord. 
Brown  promising  to  make  over  to  them 
every  part  of  his  stock,  and  to  be  guided  in 
future  by  their  advice,  declaring  that  he 
would  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  follow  Mr. 
Stock's  example,  as  well  as  his  direction  in 
every  thing. 

Stock's  good  nature  was  at  last  wrought 
upon,  and  he  raised  the  money.  The  truth 
is,  he  did  not  know  the  worst,  nor  how  deep- 
ly Brown  was  involved.  Brown  joyfolly  set 
out  on  the  very  quarter-day  to  a  town  at 
some  distance,  to  carry  his  landlord  this 
money,  raised  by  the  imprudent  kindness  of 
his  friend.  At  hb  departure  Stock  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  old  Story  of  Smiler  and  the 
Merry  Andrew,  and  he  promised  of  his  own 
head  that  he  would  not  even  call  at  a  public 
house  till  he  had  paid  the  money. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  very 
triumphantly  passed  by  several.  He  stop^ 
ped  a  little  under  the  window  of  one  where 
the  sounds  of  merriment  and  loud  laughter 
caught  his  ear.  At  another  he  heard  the 
enticing  notes  of  a  fiddle  and  the  hght  heels 
of  the  merry  dancers.  Here  his  heart  had 
well  nigh  failed  him,  but  the  dread  of  a  jail 
on  the  one  hand,  and  what  he  feared  almost 
as  much,  Mr.  Stock's  anger  on  the  other, 
spurred  him  on ;  and  he  valued  himself  not 
a  little  at  having  got  the  better  of  this  temp- 
tation. He  felt  quite  happy  when  he  found 
he  had  reached  the  door  of  his  landlord 
without  having  yielded  tpipne  idleinclm^tion^ 
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He  knocked  at  the  door.  The  maid  who 
opened  it  said  her  master  was  not  at  home. 
*  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  he^  stnitting  about ; 
and  with  a  boasting  air  he  took  out  his 
money.  •  I  want  to  pay  him  my  rent :  he 
needed  not  to  have  been  afraid  of  me,  *  The 
servant,  who  knew  her  master  was  very 
much  afraid  of  him,  desired  him  to  walk  in, 
for  her  master  would  be  at  honie  in  half  an 
hour.  •  1  will  call  again,'  said  he  ;  *  but  no, 
let  him  call  on  me,  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter: I  shall  be  at  the  Blue  Posts.'  While! 
he  had  been  talking  he  took  care  to  open  ■ 
hb  black  leather  case,  and  to  display  the , 
bank  bills  to  the  servant,  and  then,  in  a 
swaggering  way,  he  put  up  his  money  and 
jnarclied  off  to  the  Blue  Posts. 

He  was  by  this  time  quite  proud  of  his 
own  resolution,  and  havmjg  tendered  the 
money,  and  being  clear  in  his  own  mind  that 
it  was  the  landlord's  own  fault  and  not  his, ' 
that  it  was  not  paid,  he  went  toref  csh  him- 
self at  the  Blue  Posts.  In  a  barn  belonging , 
to  this  public  house  a  set  of  stroUei's  were 
just  going  to  perform  some  of  that  sing-song 
ribaldry  by  which  our  villages  are  corrupted, 
the  laws  broken,  and  that  money  drawn  from 
the  poor  for  pleasure,  which  is  wanted  by 
their  families  for  bread.  The  name  of  the 
last  new  song  which  made  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment, made  him  think  himself  in  high 
luck,  that  he  should  have  just  that  half  hour 
to  spare.  He  went  into  the  bam,  but  was 
too  much  delighted  with  the  actor;  who  sung 
his  favounte  song,  to  remain  a  quiet  hearer. 
He  leaped  out  of  the  pit,  and  got  behind  the 
two  ragged  blankets  which  served  for  a  cur- 
tain. He  sung  so  much  better  than  the  ac- 
tors themselves,  that  they  praised  and  ad- 
mired him  to  a  degree  whicli  awakened  all 
his  vanity.  He  was  so  intoxicated  with 
their  flattery,  that  he  could  do  no  less  than 
invite  them  all  to  supper,  an  invitation 
which  they  were  too  hungry  not  to  accept. 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  his  ap- 
pointment with  his  landlord ;  but  the  half 
bour  was  long  since  past  by.  *  And  so,* 
says  he,  « as  1  know  he  is  a  mean  curmud- 
geon, who  goes  to  bed  by  daylight  to  save 
candle,  it  will  be  too  late  to  speak  with  him 
to-night ;  besides,  let  him  call  upon  me  ;  it 
is  his  business  and  not  mine.  1  left  word 
where  I  was  to  be  found ;  the  money  is  rea- 
dy, and  if  I  don't  pay  him  to-night,  I  can  do 
it  before  breakfast.' 

Bv  this  time  i^ese  firm  resolutions  were 
made,  supper  wS  ready.  Thei-e  never  was 
a  more  jolly  evening.  Ale  and  punch  were 
«s  plenty  as  water.  The  actors  saw  what  a 
▼am  fellow  was  feasting  them  ;  and  as  they 
wanted  victuals,  and  he  wanted  flatteiy,  the 
business  was  soon  settled.  I'hey  ate,  and 
Brown  sung.  They  pretended  to  be  in  rap- 
tures. Singing  promoted  drinking,  and 
every  fresh  glass  produced  a  song,  or  a  sto- 
ry still  more  merry  than  the  former.  Be- 
fore morning,  the  players,  who  were  enga- 
ged to  act  in  another  bam  a  dozen  miles  off. 


stole  away  quietly.  Brown  having  drrpt 
asleep  they  left  him  to  finish  his  nap  by  him- 
self. As  to  him  his  dreams  were  gav  and 
pleasant,  and  the  house  being  quite  stfll,  he 
slept  comfortably  till  morning. 

As  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted,  the  busf- 
ness  of  the  night  before  popped  into  his 
head.  He  set  offence  more  to  his  landlord's 
in  high  spirits,  gaily  singing  by  the  way, 
scraps  of  all  the  tunes  he  had  picked  up  the 
night  before  from  his  new  friends.  Tlie 
landlord  opened  the  door  himself,  and  re- 
proached him  with  no  small  surliness  for  not 
having  kept  his  word  with  him  the  evening 
before,  adding,  that  he  supposed  he  was 
come  now  with  some  more  of  his  shallow 
excuses.  Bi-own  put  op  all  that  haughti- 
ness which  is  common  to  people  who  being 
generally  apt  to  be  in  the  wrong,  happen  to 
catch  themselves  doing  a  right  action  ;  he 
looked  big,  as  some  soit  of  people  do  when 
they  have  money  to  pay.  '  You  need  not 
have  been  so  anxious  about  your  money,' 
said  he,  *  I  was  not  going  to  break  or  run 
away,'  The  landlord  well  knew  this  was 
the  common  language  of  those  who  are  rea- 
dy to  do  both.  Brown  liaughtily  added, 
*  You  shall  see  I  am  a  man  of  niy  word ; 
give  me  a  receipt.*  The  landlord  had  it 
ready  and  gave  it  him. 

Brown  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his 
black  leatnem  case  in  which  tne  bills  were ; 
he  felt,  he  searched,  he  examined,  first  one 
pocket,  then  the  other ;  then  both  waistcoat 
pockets,  but  no  leather  case  could  he  find. 
He  looked  tenified.  It  was  indeed  the  face 
of  real  terror,  but  the  landlord  conceived 
it  to  be  that  of  guilt,  and  abused  him  hearti- 
ly for  putting  his  old  tricks  upon  him  ;  he 
swore  he  would  not  be  imposed  upon  an^ 
longer ;  the  money  or  a  jail— there  lay  hia 
choice. 

Brown  protested  for  once  with  preat  truth, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  deceive ;  decla- 
red that  he  had  actually  brought  the  money, 
and  knew  not  what  was  become  of  it ;  but 
the  thing  was  far  too  unlikely  to  gain  credit. 
Brown  now  called  to  mind  that  he  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  settle  in  the  room  where  they 
had  supped.  This  raised  his  spirits ;  for  he 
had  no  doubt  but  the  case  had  fallen  out  of 
his  pocket ;  he  said  he  would  step  to  tho 
public  liouse  and  search  for  it,  and  would  be 
back  directly.  Not  one  word  of  this  did  the 
landlord  believe,  so  inconvenient  is  it  to  have 
a  bad  character.  He  swore  Brown  should 
not  stir  out  of  his  house  without  a  constable, 
and  made  him  wait  while  he  sent  for  one. 
Brown,  guarded  by  the  constable,  went  bjick 
to  the  Blue  Posts,  the  landlonl  charging  the 
officer  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  culprit.  The 
caution  was  needless ;  Brown  had  not  the 
least  design  of  i-unning  away;  so  firmly  per- 
suaded was  he  that  he  should  find  his  lea- 
ther case. 

But  who  can  paint  his  dismay,  when  no 
tale  or  tidings  of  the  leather  case  could  be 
had  !  The  master,  the  mistress,  the  boy,  the 
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nv.ir\  (>f  the  public  house  all  protested  they 
ivere  innocent.  His  suspicions  soon  fell  on  thu 
•strollers  with  whom  he  had  pitssed  the  night; 
iind  he  now  found  out  for  the  first  time,  that 
a  merry  evening  did  not  always  produce  a 
happy  morning.  He  obtained  a  wairant, 
and  proper  officers  wci*e  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  strollers.  Ko  one,  however,  believed  he 
had  really  lost  any  thin^ ;  and  as  he  had 
not  a  shilling  left  to  detray  the  expensive 
treat  he  had  given,  the  master  of  the  inn 
iigreed  with  the  other  landlord  in  thinking 
this  story  was  a  trick  to  defraud  them  both, 
and  Brown  remained  in  close  custody.  At 
length  the  officers  returned,  who  said  they 
had  been  obliged  to  let  the  strollers  go,  as 
they  could  not  fix  the  charge  on  any  one, 
and  they  had  offered  to  swear  before  a  jus- 
tice that  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the  leather 
case.  It  was  at  Icnph  agreed  that  as  he 
had  passed  the  evenmg  in  a  crowded  bam, 
he  had  probably  been  robbed  there,  if  at  all; 
and  among  so  many,  who  could  pretend  to 
guess  at  the  thief  f 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman  ;  he  cried, 
tore  his  hair,  and  said  he  was  ruined  forever. 
The  abusive  language  of  his  old  landlord, 
and  his  new  creditor  at  the  Blue  Posts,  did 
not  lighten  his  sorrow.  His  landlord  would 
be  put  off  no  longer.  Brown  declared  he 
could  neither  find  bail  nor  raise  another 
shilling ;  and  as  soon  as  the  forms  of  law 
•were  made  out,  he  was  sent  to  the  county 
jail. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
hard  living  and  much  leisure  would  have 
brought  him  to  reflect  a  little  on  his  past  fol- 
lies. But  his  heart  was  not  trul)[  touched. 
The  chief  thing  which  grieved  him  at  first 
•wasjhis  having  abused  the  kindness  of  Stock, 
for  to  him  he  should  appear  guilty  of  a  real 
fraud,  where  he  had  indeed  been  only  vain, 
idle,  and  imprudent.  And  it  is  worth  while 
here  to  remark,  that  vanity,  idleness,  and 
imprudence,  often  bring  a  man  to  utter  ruin 
both  of  soul  and  body,  though  silly  people 
do  not  put  them  in  tne  catalogiie  of  heavy 
sins,  and  those  who  indulge  in  them  are  of- 
ten reckoned  honest,  merry  fellows,  with 
the  beat  hearts  in  the  world. 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  my  readers  what 
befel  Jack  in  his  present  doleful  habitation, 
and  what  became  of  him  afterwaixls.  f  pro- 
mise them,  however,  that  they  shall  cer- 
tainly know  the  first  of  next  month,  when  I 
hope  they  will  not  forget  to  inquii-e  for  the 
fourth  part  of  the  Shoemakers,  or  Jack 
Brown  in  prison. 


PART  IV. 

•  Jack  Brown  infiriBoru  - 
Brown  was  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  dole- 
ful habitation,  and  a  little  recovered  from 
his  first  surprise, than  he  sat  down  and  wrote, 
his  friend  Stock  the  whole  histor}'  of  the 


transaction.  Mr.  Stock,  who  had  long 
known  the  exceeding  lightness  and  dissipa- 
tion  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  utterly  disbelieve 
the  story  as  all  the  other  creditors  did.  To 
speak  tne  truth,  Stock  was  the  only  one 
among  them  who  had  good  sense  enough  to 
know,that  a  man  may  be  completely  nuned, 
l)()th  in  what  relates  to  his  property  and  his 
soul,  without  committing  Old  Bailey  crimes. 
He  well  knew  that  idleness,  vanity,  and  the 
lovT!  of  fiUaaure,  as  it  is  falsely  called,  will 
bring  a  man  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  8uf*ely 
as  those  things  which  are  ivckoned  much 
greater  sins  ;  and  that  they  undermine  his 
principles  as  certainly,  though  not  perhaps 
quite  so  fast. 

Stock  was  too  angry  with  what  had  hap- 
pened to  answer  Bi-own's  letter,  or  to  seem 
to  take  the  least  notice  of  him.  Howevcj*, 
he  kindly  and  secretly,  undertook  a  journey 
to  the  hard-hearted  old  farmer,  Brown's  fa- 
ther to  intercede  with  him,  and  to  see  if  he 
would  do  any  thing  for  his  son.  Stock  did 
not  pretend  to  excuse  Jack,  or  even  to  les- 
sen nis  offences ;  for  it  was  a  "rule  of  his  ne- 
ver to  disguise  truth  or  to  palliate  wicked- 
ness. Sin  was  still  sin  in  his  eyes,  though 
it  wei*e  committed  by  his  best  friend;  but 
though  he  would  not  soften  the  sin,  he  felt 
tenderly  for  the  sinner.  He  pleaded  with 
the  old  iai-mer  on  the  ground,  that  his  son's 
idleness  and  other  vices  would  gather  fresh 
strength  m  a  jail.  He  told  him,  that  the 
loose  and  worthless  company  which  he 
would  there  keep  wotild  harden  him  in  vice, 
and  if  he  was  now  wicked,  lie  might  there 
become  iiTcc.laimable. 

But  all  his  pleas  were  urged  in  vam.  The 
fanner  was  not  to  be  moved.  Indeed  he  ar- 
gued with  some  justice,  that  he  ought  not  to 
make  his  industrious  children  beggars  to 
save  one  rogue  from  the  gallows.  Mr. 
Stock  allowed  the  force  of  his- reasoning, 
though  he  saw  the  father  was  less  influenced 
by  this  principle  of  justice  than  by  resent- 
ment on  account  of  the  old  story  of  Smiler, 
People,  indeed,  should  take  care  that  what 
appears  in  their  conduct  to  proceed  from 
justice,  does  not  really  proceed  from  re- 
venge. Wiser  men  than  fanner  Brown  often 
deceive  themselves,  and  fancy  they  act  on 
better  principles  than  they  really  do,  for 
want  or  looking  a  little  more  closely  into 
their  own  hearts,  and  putting  down  every 
action  to  its  true  motive.  When  we  are 
pmying  against  deceit  we  ^ciuld  not  forget 
to  take  self-deceit  into  the  account 

Mr.  Stock  at  length  wrote  to  poor  Jack  ; 
not  to  offer  him  any  help  that  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  but  to  exhort  him  to  ixqjent 
of  his  evil  ways ;  to  lay  before  hhn  the  sins 
of  his  past  life,  and  to  advise  him  to  convert 
the  present  punishment  into  a  benefit,  by 
humbling  himself  before  God.  He  offered 
his  interest  to  get  his  place  of  confinement 
exchanged  for  one  of  those  impioved  pri- 
sons, where  solitude  and  labour  have  bt^rn 
made  the  happy  instruipents  of  bringing 
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many  to  a  belter  way  of  thinking,  and  end- 
ed by  saying,  that  it  he  ever  >::ave  any  solid 
sij^)sof  real  amendment  he  would  still  be 
his  friend  in  spite  of  i^l  that  was  past. 

If  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  sum  of 
monc}'  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  a  trifle 
to  make  merry  with  his  wretched  compa- 
nions, Jack  would  have  thought  him  a  friend 
indeed.  But  to  send  him  nothing  but  dry 
advice,  ajid  a  few  words  of  empty  comfort, 
was,  he  thought,  but  a  cheap  shabby  way 
of  showin.5  his  kindness.  Unluckily  the  let- 
ter came  just  as  he  was  going  to  sit  down  to 
one  of  those  direful  merry-makings  which 
are  often  carried  on  with  orutal  riot  within 
the  doleful  walls  of  a  jail  on  the  entrance  of« 
a  new  prisoner,  who  is  often  expected  to 
give  a  feast  to  the  rest. 

When  his  companions  were  heated  with 
gin ;  •  Now,'  said  Jack,  *  Vi\  treat  you  with 
a  sermon,  and  a  very  pretty  preachment  it 
is.'  So  saying,  he  took  out  Mr.  Stock's  kind 
and  pious  letter,  ami  was  delighted  at  the 
bursts  of  laughter  it  produced.  •  What  a 
canting  dog  !  *  said  one.  •  Repentance,  in- 
deed !  cried  Tom  Crew  ;  *  No,  no,  'Jack, 
tdl  this  hypocritical  rogue  that  if  we  have 
lost  our  liberty,  it  is  only  for  having  been 
jolly,  hearty  fellows,  and  we  have  more  spi- 
rit than  to  repent  of  that  I  hope :  all  the 
harm  we  have  done  is  living  a  little  too  fast, 
like  honest  bucks  as  we  are.' — *  Ay,'ay,' 
said  jolly  Gcorc;e,  *  had  we  been  such  sneak- 
ing miserly  fellows  as  Stock,  wo  need  not 
kave  come  hither.  But  if  the  ill  nature  of 
the  laws  has  been  so  cntel  as  to  clap  up  such 
fine  hearty  blades,  we  are  no  felons  how- 
ever. We  are  afraid  of  no  Jack  Ketch;  and 
I  see  no  cause  to  repent  of  any  sin  that's  not 
Ranging  matter.  As  to  those  who  are  thrust 
into  the  condemned  hole  indeed,  and  have 
but  a  few  hours  to  live,  they  ?nu8t  see  the 
^Tson,  and  hear  a  sermon,  and  such  stuff. 
But  1  do  not  know  what  such  stout  young 
fellows  as  we  are  have  to  do  with  repent- 
TOce.  And  so,  Jack,  let  us  have^  that  rare 
new  catch  which  you  learnt  of  the  strollers 
that  merry  night  when  you  lost  your  pocket- 
book.* 

This  thoughtless  youth  soon  gave  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of 
the  quick  prt)gress  of  the  heart  of  a  sinner 
from  bad  to  worse.  Brown,  who  always 
wanted  principle,  soon  grew  to  want  feeling 
also.  He  joined  in  the  laugh  which  was 
raised  against  Stock,  and  told  many  good 
^<nie9,  as  they  were  called,  in  derision  of  the 
piety,  sobriety,  and  self-denial  of  his  old 
frieiuL  He  lost  every  day  somewhat  of  those 
small  remains  of  shaipe  and  decency  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  prison.  He 
even  grew  reconciled  to  this  wretched  way 
of  life,  and  the  want  of  money  seemed  to  him 
the  heaviest  evil  in  the  life  of  a  jail. 

Mr.  Stock  finding  fronj  the  jailer  that  his 
letter  had  been  treated  with  ridicule,  would 
not  write  to  him  any  more.  He  did  not 
come  to  see  him  nor  send  him  any  assistance, 


thinking  it  right  tulct  him  =:ufRr  that  wnnt 
which  his  vices  had  brou.%hl  upon  him.  but 
as  he  still  hoped  that  the  tiuie  would  come 
when  he  might  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his 
evil  courses,,  he  continued  to  have  an  eye 
upon  him  by  fneansof  the  jailer,  who  was  an 
honest,  kind-hearted  man. 

Brown  spent  one  part  of  his  time  in 
thoughtless  riot,  and  tlie  other  in  gloomy 
sadness.  Company  kept  up  his  spirits;  witn 
his  new  friends  he  contrived  to  drown 
thought ;  but  when  he  was  alone  he  began 
to  find  that  a  merry  fellow^  when  deprived 
of  his  companions  and  his  liquor,  is  often  a 
most  forlorn  wretch.  Then  it  is  that  even 
a  meny  fellow  says.  Of  laug/Uer,  what  ia 
it?  ana  of  mirthy  it  ie  madness,  ^ 

As  he  contrived,  however,  to  be  as^little 
alone  as  possible  his  gaiety  was  commonly 
uppermost,  till  that  loathsome  distemper, 
called  the  jail  fever,  broke  out  in  the  prison. 
Tom  Crew,  the  ringleader  in  all  their  evil 
practices,  was  fii-st  seized  with  it  Jack 
staid  a  little  while  with  his  comrade  to  assist 
and  divert  him,  but  of  assistance  he  could 
give  little,  and  the  very  thought  of  diversion 
was  now  turned  into  horror.  He  soon  caught 
the  distemper,  and  that  in  so  dreadful  a  de- 
gi^ee,  that  nis  life  was  in  great  danger.  Of 
those  who  remained  in  health  not  a  soul 
came  near  him,  though  he  had  shared  his 
last  fai*thing  with  them.  He  had  just  sense 
enough  left  to  feel  this  cruelty.  Poor  fellow  I 
he  did  hot  know  before,  that  the  fi'iendship 
of  the  worldly  is  at  an  end  when  there  is  no 
more  drink  or  divei*siort  to  be  had.  He  lay 
in  the  most  deplorable  condition  ;  his  body- 
tormented  with  a  dreadful  disease,  and  his 
soul  terrified  and  amazed  at  the  approach 
of  death  :  that  death, which  he  thought  at 
so  great  a  distance,  and  of  which  his  com- 
rades had  so  often  assured  him  that  a  young 
fellow  of  five-and-twenty  was  in  no  danger. 
Poor  Jack  !  I  cannot  help  feeling  for  him. 
Without  a  shilling !  without  a  finend  !  with- 
out one  comfort  respecting  this  world,  and, 
what  is  far  moi-e  terrible,  without  one  hope 
respecting  the  next. 

Let  not  the  young  reader  fancy  that 
Bn)wn*s  misery  arose  entirely  from  his  al- 
tered circumstances.  It  was  ndi  merely  his 
being  in  want,  and  sick,  and  in  prison,  Which 
niade  his  condition  so  desperate.  Many  an 
honest  man  unjustly  accused,  many  a  perse- 
cuted saint,  many  a  holy  martyr  has  enjoyed 
sometimes  more  peace  and  content  in  a  pri- 
son than  wicked  men  have  ever  tasted  in  the 
height  of  their  prosperity.  But  to  any  such 
comforts,  to  any  comfort  at  all,  poor  Jack 
was  an  utter  stranger, 

A  christian  friend  generally  comes  for- 
ward at  the  very  time  when  worldly  friends 
foi-sake  the  wretched.  I'he  other  prisoners 
would  not  come  near  Brown,  though  he  had 
often  entertained,  and  had  never  offended 
them  ;  even  his  own  father  was  not  moved 
with  his  sad  condition.  When  Mr.  Stock 
infonned  him  of  it,  he  answered,  *  Tisno 
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more  than  he  deserves.  As  he  brews  so  he 
ni  usL  bake.  He  has  made  his  own  bed,  and 
litliim  lie  in  it'  The  hard  old  man  had 
ever  at  his  tongue's  end  some  proverb  of 
hardness,  or  frugality,  which  he  contrived  to 
turn  in  such  a  way  as  to  excuse  himself. 

We  shall  now  see  how  Mr.  Stock  behav- 
ed. He  had  his  favourite  sayingjs  too ;  but 
they  were  chiefty  on  the  side  ot  kindness, 
mercy,  or  some  other  virtue.  *  I  must  not,* 
iKiid  he,  *  pretend  to  call  myself  a  Christian, 
if  1  do  not  requite  evil  with  good.'  When 
he  received  the  jailer's  letter  with  the  ac- 
count of  Brown's  sad  condition,  Will  Simp- 
son and  rt)mmy  Williams  Ijegan  to  cxjm- 
pUment  him  on  his  o\yn  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, by  which  he  had  escaped  Brown's 
misfortunes.  He  only  gravely  said,  *  Bless- 
ed be  (iod  that  I  am  not  in  the  same  misery. 
It  is  //e  who  has  made  us  to  differ.  But  for 
his  gi*ace  1  might  have  been  in  no  better 
condition. — Now  Brown  is  brought  low  by 
the  hand  of  Gnd,  it  is  my  time  to  go  to  him.' 
«  What,  you!*  said  Will,  *  whom  he  cheat- 
ed ot  your  money  ?' — *  This  is  not  a  time  to 
remember  injuries,'  said  Mr.  Stock.  *  How 
can  I  ask  forgiveness  for  my  own  sins,  if  I 
withhold  forgiveness  from  him  ?'  So  saying, 
he  ordered  his  horse,  and  set  off  to  see  poor 
Bi-own ;  thus  proving  that  his  was  a  religion 
not  of  words  but  of  deeds. 

Stock's  heart  nearly  failed  him  as  he  pass- 
ed through  the  prison,  I'he  groans  of  the 
bick  and  dying,  and,  what  to  such  a  heart  as 
'  his  was  still  more  moving,  the  brutal  merri- 
ment of  the  healthy  in  such  a  place,  pierced 
his  very  soul.  Many  a  silent  pra)'er  did  he 
put  up  as  he  passed  along,  that  God  would 
yet  be  pleased  to  touch  their  hearts, and  that 
now  (during  this  infectious  sickness)  might 
i>e  the  accepted  time.  The  jailer  observed 
him  di-op  a  tear,  and  asked  the  cause.  *  I 
cannot  forget,'  said  he,  *  that  the  most  disso- 
lute of  these  men  is  still  my  fellow  creature. 
The  same  (lOd  made  them  ;  the  same  Sa- 
viour died  for  them ;  how  then  can  1  hate 
the  worst  of  them  ?  With  my  advantages 
they  mij^ht  have  been  much  better  than  I 
am ;  without  the  blessing  of  God  on  my 
good  minister's  instmctions,  I  might  have 
been  worse  than  the  worst  of  these.  I  have 
no  cause  for  pride,  much  for  thankfulness ; 

•  Let  US  not  be  high'Tnindedy  but  fear  * 

It  would  have  moved  a  heart' of  stone  to 
have  seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying 
on  his  wretched  bed,  his  face  so  changed  by 
pain,poverty,  dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could 
uardly  be  known  for  that  meny  soul  of  a 
jack-boot,  as  he. used  to  be  proud  to  hear 
himself  called.  His  groans  were  so  piteous 
that  it  made  Mr.  Stock's  heart  ache.  He 
kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  though  he 
knew  the  distemper  was  catching. — *  How 
dost  do.  Jack  ?'  said  he,  *  dost  know  me  V 
hrown  shook  his   head  and  said,    faintly, 

*  Know  you  ?  ay,  that  I  do.  I  am  sure  I 
liave  but  one  fnend  in  the  world  who  would 
come  to  see  me  m  this  woeful  cundition,    O 


James !  what  have  I  brought  myself  to  ^ 
What  will  become  of  my  poor  soul  ?  I  dare 
not  look  back,  for  that  is  all  sm ;  nor  for- 
ward, for  that  is  all  misery  and  woe.' 

Mr.  Stock  spake  kindly  to  him,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  cheer  him  with  ijeilse  comfort, as  is 
too  often  done.  *  1  am  asham'd  to  see  you 
in  this  dirty  place, '  says  Bi*own.  *  As  to  the 
place,  JacV  replied  the.  other,  *if  it  has 
helped  to  bring  you  to  a  sense  of  your  past 
offences,  it  will  be  no  bad  place  for  you.  I 
am  heartily  sorry  for  your  distress  and  your 
sickness;  but  if  it  should  please  God  by 
them  to  open  your  eyes,  and  to  show  you 
that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  prison  to 
which  it  has  brought  you,  all  may  yet  be 
welli  I  had  rather  see  you/  in  ihis  humble 
penitent  state,  lying  on  this  dirty  bed,  in  this* 
dismal  prison,  than  roaring  and  rioting  at  the 
Gray  hound,  the  king  of  the  company,  with 
handsome  clothes  on  your  back,  and  plenty 
of  money  m  your  pocket,' 

Brown  wept  bitterly  and  squeezed  his 
hand,  but  was  too  weak  to  say  much.  Mr. 
Stock  then  desired  the  jailer  to  let  him  have 
such  tilings  as  wei^  needful,  and  he  would 
pay  for  them.  He  would  not  leave  the  poor 
fellow  till  he  had  given  him,  with  his  own 
hands,  some  broth  which  the  jailer  had  got 
ready  for  him,  and  some  medicines  which 
the  doctor  had  sent.  All  this  kindness  cut 
Brown  to  the  heart.  He  was  just  able  to  sotr 
out,  *  My  unnatui*al  father  leaves  me  to  pe- 
rish, and  my  injured  friend  is  more  than  a 
father  to  me. '  Stock  told  him  that  one  prcxjf 
he  must  give  of  his  rei^entance,  was,  that  he 
must  forgive  his  father,  whose  pravocation 
had  been  very  great.  He  then  said  he  would 
leave  him  for  the  present  to  take  some  rest, 
and  desired  him  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  God 
for  mei-cy.  •  Dear  James,'  replied  Brown, 
*  do  you  pray  for  me,  God  perhaps  aiay 
hear  you,  but  he  will  never  hear  the  prayer 
of  such  a  sinner  as  1  have  been.'  *  Take 
care  how  you  think  so,'  said  Stock.'  'To 
believe  that  God  cannot  foi*give  you  would 
be  still  a  greater  sin  than  any  you  have  yet 
committed  against  him.*  He  then  expUun- 
ed  to  hinx'in  a  few  words,  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  the  nature  of  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness through  a  Saviour,  and  warned  him 
eaniesdy  against  unbelief  and  haixiuess  of 
heait. 

Poor  Jack  grew  much  refreshed  in  body 
with  the  comfoitable  things  he  had  taken  ; 
and  a  little  cheered  with  Stock's  kindness  in 
coming  so  far  to  see  and  to  forgive  such  a 
forlorn  outcast,  sick  of  ah  infectious  distem- 
per, and  locked  within  the  walls  ot  a  prison. 

Surely,  sai<l  he  to  himself,  there  must  be 
some  mighty  power  in  a  religion  which  can 
lead  men  to  do  such  things!  things  so  much- 
against  the  grain  as  to  foi*give  such  an  inju- 
r}',  and  to  risk  catching  such  a  distemper  ;. 
but  he  was  so  weak  he  could  not  express 
this  in  words.  He  tried  to  pray  but  he  could 
not;  at  length,  overpowered  with  weaiiuess/ 
he  foil  asleep. 
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\\'Tien  Mr.  Stock  came  t^ck,  he  was  sur- 
brised  to  find  him  so  much  better  in  body ; 
out  his  agonies  of  mind  wei^  dreadful,  and 
he  had  now  got  stren^h  to  e^tpress  part  of 
the  horrors  which  he  felt.  •  James,*  said  he 
(looking  wildly)  *  it  is  all  over  with  me.  1 
am  a  lost  creature.  Even  your  prayers  can- 
not save  me.' — «Deai*  Jack,*  replied  Mr. 
Stock,  *  I  am  no  minister ;  it  does  not  be- 
come me  to  talk  much  to  thee :  but  I  know 
I  may  venture  to  say  whatever  is  in  the  Bi- 
ble. As  ig[iiorant  as  I  am  I  shall  be  safe 
enough  while  I  stick  to  that'  *  Ay,*  said 
the  sick  man,  •  you  used  to  be  ready  enoueh 
to  read  to  me,  and  I  would  not  listen,  or  if  I 
did  it  was  only  to  make  fun  of  what  I  heard, 
and  DOW  you  will  not  so  much  as  read  a  bit 
of  a  chapter  to  me.* 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Stock 
longed  to  bring  him.  So  he  took  a  little  Bi- 
ble out  of  his  pocket,  which  he  always  car- 
ried with  him  on  a  journey,  and  read  slowly^ 
verse  by  verse,  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  When  he  came  to  the  sixth  and  se- 
venth verses,  poor  Jack  cried  so  much  that 
Stock  was  forced  to  stop.  The  words  were. 
Let  the  witked  man  forsake  his  way,  and 
the  tmrighteotta  man  hU  thoughts,  and  let 
Mm  return  unto  the  Lord^  Here  Brown 
stopped  him.  saying, « Oh  it  is  too  late,  too 
late  for  me.* — *Let  me  finish  the  verse,* 
said  Stock,  'and  you  will  see  your  error;  you 
will  see  that  it  is  never  too  late.  *  So  he  read 
on— i^r  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he 
vfill  harve  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God, 
ond  he  will  abundmitly  fiardon*  Here* 
Brown  started  up,  snatched  the  book  out  of 
his  hand,  and  cried  out,  *Is  that  really 
there  ?  No,  no ;  that's  of  your  own  putting 
in,  in  order  to  comfort  me ;  let  me  look  at 
the  words  myself/— •  No,  indeed,*  said 
Stock,  *  I  would  not  for  the  world  give  you 
tmtounded  comfort,  or  put  oflF  any  notion  of 
my  own  for  a  Scripture  doctrine,' — *  But  is 
itposMble,'  cried  the  sick  man,  *that  God 
may  really  pardon  me?  Do'st  think  he  can! 
IVst  think  he  will  V  «I  dare  not  give  thee 
false  hopes,  or  indeed  any  hopes  of  my  own* 
But  these  are  God*s  own  woms,  and  the  on- 
ly difficulty  is  to  know  when  we  are  really 
brought  into  such  a  state  as  that  the  words 
may  be  applied  to  us.  For  a  text  may  be 
full  of  comfort,  and  yet  may  not  belong  to 
us.* 

.  Mr.  Stock  was  afraid  of  saying  more.  He 
would  not  venture  out  of  his  depth ;  nor  in- 
deed was  poor  Brown  able  to  bear  more  dis- 
course just  now.  So  he  made  him  a  present 
of  the  Bible,  folding  down  such  places  as  he 
thoueht  might  be  best  suited  to  his  state,  and 
took  his  leave,  bemg  obliged  to  return  home 
that  night.  He  left  a  little  money  with  the 
jailer,  to  add  a  few  comforts  tojthe  allowance 
of  the  prison,  and  promised  to  return  in  a 
short  time. 

When  he  got  home,  he  described  the  suf- 
ferings and  misery  of  Brown  in  a  very  mov- 
mg  manner ;  but  Tommy  Williams,  mstead 
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of  beiDg  properly  affected  by  It,  only  sidd, 
*  Indeed,  master,  I  am  not  very  sorry;  he  is 
rightly  served.' — *How,  Tommy,'  said  Mr. 
Stock  (rather  sternly)  •  not  sony  to  se^  a 
fellow  creature  brought  to  the  lowest  state 
of  misery;  one  too  whom  you  have  known  sa 
prosperous?*  •  No,  master,  1  can't  say  1  am ; 
for  Mr.  Brown  used  to  make  fiin  of  you,  and 
laugh  at  you  for  bdng  so  godly,  and  readine 
your  Bible,' 

*  Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  yoo  Tommy,* 
said  Mr.  Stock.  •  In  the  first  place  yoa 
should  never  watch  for  the  time  of  a  man's 
being  brought  low  by  trouble  to  tell  of  his 
faults.  Next,  you  should  never  rejoice  at 
his  trouble,  but  pity  him,,  and  pray  lor  him. 
Lastly,  as  to  his  ridiculing  me  for  my  reli- 
gion, it  I  cannot  stand  an  idle  jest,  I  am  not 
worthy  the  name  of  a  Christian. — He  that  w 
aafiamed  of  me  and  my  word — do'st  remem* 
ber  what  follows  Tommy?* — *  Yes,  master, 
it  was  last  Sunday's  text — of  him  shall  the 
Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he  shall  judge 
the  worlds' 

Mr.  Stock  soon  went  back  to  the  prison. 
But  he  did  not  go  alone.  He  took  with  him 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  worthy  minister  who  had 
been  the  guide  and  instructor  of  his  youth, 
who  was  so  kind  as  to  go  at  his  request  and 
visit  this  fbrloni  prisoner.  When  they  got 
to  Brown*s  door,  they  found  him  sitting  up 
in  his  bed  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  This 
was  a  joyful  sight  to  Mr.  Stock,  who  secret- 
ly thanked  God  for  it.  Brown  was  reading 
aloud ;  they  listened  ;  it  was  the  fifteenth  of 
Saint  Luke.  The  circumstances  of  tliis 
beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  were 
so  much  hke  his  own,  that  the  story  pierced 
him  to  the  soul ;  and  he  stopped  every  mi- 
nut,e  to  compare  his  own  case  with  that  of 
the  prodigal.  He  was  just  got  to  the  eigh- 
teenth verse,  I  will  arise  ami  ^o  to  my  fa* 
ther — at  that  moment  he  spied  his  two 
friends ;  jov  darted  into  his  eyes.  *  O  dear 
Jem,'  said  ne,  *  it  is  not  too  late,  I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  Father,  my  heavenly  Father, 
and  you,  sir,  will  show  me  the  way,  won't 
you  r  said  he  to  Mr.  Thomas,  whom  he  re-- 
collected. *  I  am  verv  glad  to  see  you  in  so 
hopeful  a  disposition,'^  said  the  good  minis- 
ter. 'O,  sir,^  said  Brown,  'what  a  place 
is  thb  to  receive  you  in  ?  O,  see  to  what  I 
have  brought  myself  !* 

« Your  condition,  as  to  this  world,  is  indeed 
very  low,*  replied  the  good  divine,  *But 
what  are  mines,  dungeons  or  gallies,  to  that 
eternal  hopeless  prison  to  which  your  unre- 
pented  sins  must  soon  have  consigned  you. 
Even  in  the  gloomy  prison,  on  thb  b^  of 
straw,  wom  down  by  p£un,  poverty,  and 
want,  forsaken  by  your  worldly  friends,  an 
object  of  scorn  to  those  with  whom  you  used 
to  carouse  and  riot ;  yet  here,  I  say,  brought 
thus  low,  if  you  have  at  last  found  out  your 
own  vileness,  and  your  utterly  undone  state 
by  sin,  you  may  still  be  more  an  object  of  fa- 
vour in  the  sight  of  God,  than  when  yxm 
thought  yourself  prosperoujk-and   \m    ' 
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■when  the  woild  smiled  upon  you,  and  you 
passed  your  days  and  mehts  in  envied  gaiety 
and  onchristiau  riot    If  you  will  but  im- 

Erove  the  present  awful  visitation ;  if  you  do 
ut  heartily  renounce  and  abhor  your  pre- 
sent evil  com'ses ;  if  you  even  now  turn  to  the 
I^ord  your  Saviour  with  lively  faith,  deep 
i-epentance,  and  unfeigned  obedience,  I  shall 
still  have  more  hope  of  you  than  of  many 
who  are  going  on  auite  happy,  because  quite 
insensible.  The  heavy  laden  sinner,  who 
has  discovered  the  iniquitv  of  his  own  heart, 
and  his  utter  iriability  to  nelp  himself  may 
be  restored  to  God's  favour,  and  become 
hap{)y,  though  in  a  dungeon.  And  be  as- 
sured, that  he  who  from  deep  and  humble 
contrition  dares  not  so  much  as  lift  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  when  with  a  hearty  fedth  he 
sighs  out.  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner j 
shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out.  These  are  the 
words  of  him  who  cannot  lie,' 

It  is  impossable  to  describe  the  self-abase- 
ment, the  grief,  the  joy,  the  shame,  the 
hope,  and  the  fear  which  filled  the  mind  of 
this  poor  man.  A  dawn  of  comfort  at  length 
shone  on  his  benighted  mind.  His  humiuty 
and  fear  of  falling  back  into  his  former  sins, 
if  he  should  evet*  recover,  Mr.  Thomas 
thought  were  strong  symptoms  of  a  sound 
repentance.  He  improved  and  cherished 
eveiy  good  disposition  he  saw  arising  in  his 
heart,  and  particularly  warned  him  against 
selt-deceit,  sell-confidence,  and  hypo- 
crisy. 


After  Brown  had  deeply  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  his  offences,  Mr.  Thomas  thus 
addi'essed  him.  'There  are  two  ways  of 
being  sorry  for  sin.  Are  you,  Mr.  Brown, 
afraid  of  the  guilt  of  sin  because  of  the  pu- 
nishment annexed  to  it,  or  are  you  afraid  of 
siu  itself  ?  Do  you  wish  to  be  delivered  frorii 
the  power  of  sin  ?  Do  you  hate  sin  because 
you  know  it  is  offensive  to  a  pure  and  holy 
fcod?  Or  are  you  only  ashamed  of  it  because 
it  has  biXHight  you  to  a  prison  and  exposed 
you  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  ?  It  is  not 
said  that  the  wages  of  this  or  that  particular 
sin  is  death,  but  of  sin  in  general ;  there  is 
no  exception  made  because  it  is  a  more  cre- 
ditable or  a  favourite  sin,  or  because  it  is  a 
little  one.  Thci-e  are,  1  repeat,  two  ways 
of  being  sorry  for  sin.  Cain  was  sorfy — my 
fiuniahment  is  greater  than  lean  bear,  said 
he ;  but  here  you  see  the  punishment  seem- 
ed to  be  the  cause  of  concern,  not  the  sin. 
David  seems  to  have  had  a  gtxxl  notion  of 
g<xlly  sorrow,  when  he  says,  TVaah  me  from 
mine  iniauity^  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  And 
when  Job  refiented  in  dust  and  ashes,  it  is 
not  said  he  excused  himself,  but  he  abhor- 
red himself.  And  the  prophet  Isaiah  called 
himself  undone,  because  he  was  a  man  of 
unclean  li/is  ;  lor,  &id  he  «'  I  have  seen  the 
Khig,  the  Lord  of  hosts ;"  that  is,  he  could 
not  take  the  proper  measure  of  his  own  ini- 
quity till  he  had  considered  the  perfect  ho- 
hness  of  God.  * 

One  day,  when  Mr.  lliomas  and  Mr. 


^tock  came  to  see  him,  ther  found  him  more 
than  commonly  affected.  His  fece  was  more 
ghastly  pale  than  usual,  and  his  eyes  were 
red  with  crying.  •  Oh,  sir,'  sakl  he,  *  what 
a  Mght  have  I  just  seen  !  jolly  George,  as 
we  used  to  call  him,  the  ringleader  of  all  our 
mirth,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  fim 
and  tricks,  and  wickedness  that  ai*e  carried 
on  within  these  walls,  jolly  George  is  just 
dead  ofthe  jail  distempter  !  He  taken,  and  I 
left !  I  would  be  carried  into  his  room  to 
speak  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take  warning  by 
me,  and  that  I  might  take  warning  by  mm. 
But  what  did  I  see  !  what  did  I  near  !  not 
one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one  dawn  of 
hope.  Agony  of  body,  blasphemies  on  his 
tongue,  despair  in  his  soul ;  while  I  am 
spared  and  comforted  with  hopes  of  mercy 
and  acceptance.  Oh,  if  all  my  old  friends 
at  the  Grayhound  could  but  then  have  seen 
jolly  George !  A  hundred  sermons  about 
death,  ar,  don't  speak  so  home,  and  cut  so 
deep,  as  the  sight  of  one  dying  sinner.' 

Drown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health, 
that  is,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemper 
settled  in  his  limbs,  so  that  he  seemed  likely 
to  be  a  poor,  weakly  cripple  the  rest  of  his 
life.    But  as  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 

Erayer,  and  in  reading  such  parts  of  the  Bi- 
le as  Mr,  Thomas  directed,  he  improved 
every  day  in  knowled^  and  piety,  and  of 
course  grew  more  resigned  to  pain  and  in- 
firmity. 

Some  months  after  this,  his  hard-hearted 
father,  who  had  never  been  prevailed  upon 
to  see  him,  or  offer  him  the  least  relief,  wa» 
taken  off  suddenly  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy;  and, 
after  all  h<s  threatenings,  he  aied  without  a 
will.  He  was  one  of  those  silly,  supersti- 
tious men,  who  fency  they  shall  clie  the 
sooner  for  having  made  one  ;  and  who  love 
the  world  and  the  things  that  are  in  tlie 
world  so  dearly,  that  tlicy  dread  to  set  about 
any  business  which  may  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  always  to  live  in  it.  As,  by 
this  neglect,  his  father  had  not  fulfilled  his 
threat  of  cutting  him  off  with  a  shillii^ 
Jack,  of  course,  went  shares  with  his  bro- 
thers in  what  their  father  left.  What  fell 
to  him  proved  to  be  just  enough  to  discharge 


him  from  prison,  and  to  pay  all  his  debts, 
but  he  had  nothing  left.  His  joy  at  being 
thus  enabled  to  make  restitution  was  so  great 
that  he  thought  little  of  his  own  wants.  He 
did  not  desire  to  conceal  the  most  trifling 
debt,  nor  to  keep  a  shilling  for  hhnseli     * 

Mr.  Stock  undertook  to  settle  all  h'ls  af- 
fairs. There  did  not  remain  money  enough 
after  every  creditor  was  satisfied,  even  to 
pay  for  his  removal  home.  Mr.  Stock  kind- 
ly sent  his  own  cart  for  him  with  a  bed  in  it, 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  for  he  was 
too  weak  and  lame  to  be  removed  any  other 
way,  and  Mrs,  Stock  gave  the  driver  parti- 
cular charge  to  be  tender  and  careful  of  him, 
and  not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the  cai  t 
a  moment, 

Mr,  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into 
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hit  <n^  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  con- 
vinced was  he  of  the  sincere  reformation 
both  of  heart  and  life  ;  but  Brown  would  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  be  further  burthensome 
to  this  generous  friend.  He  insisted  on  be- 
ing canned  to  the  parish  workhouse,  which 
he  said  was  a  far  better  place  than  he  de- 
served. In  this  house  Mr.  Stock  furnished 
a  small  room  for  him,  and  sent  him  every 
day  a  morsel  of  meat  from  his  own  dinner. 
Tommy  Williams  begged  that  he  might  al- 
ways be  allowed  to  carry  it,  as  some  atone- 
.  meot  for  his  having  for  a  moment  so  far  for- 
gotten his  duty,  as  rather  to  rejoice  than 
sympathize  in  Brown's  misfortunes.  He  ne- 
ver thought  of  this  fault  without  sorrow,  and 
often  tlianked  his  n^aster  for  the  wholesome 
lesson  he  then  gave  him,  and  he  was  the  bet- 
ter foit  it  all  his  life. 

Mrs.  Stock  often  carried  poor  Brown  a 
dish  of  tea  or  a  basin  of  good  broth  herself. 
He  was  quite  a  cripple,  and  never  able  to 
walk  out  as  long  as  he  lived.  Mr^  Stock, 
WiU  Simpsom  and  Tommy  Williams  laid 
their  heads  together,  and  contrived  a  sort  of 
barrow  on  which  he  was  often  carried  to 
church  by  some  of  his  poor  neighbours,  of 
which  Tommy  was  always  one  ;  and  he  re- 
quited their  kindness,  by  reading  a  good 
book  to  them  whenever  they  would  call  in ; 
and  he  spent  his  time  in  teachmg  their  chil- 
dren to  suig  psalms  or  say  the  catechism. 

It  was  no  small  joy  to  him  thus  to  be  ena- 
bled to  go  to  church.  Whenever  he  was 
carried  by  the  Grayhound,  he  was  much 
moved,  and  used  to  put  up  a- prayer  full  of 
repentance  for  the  past,  and  praise  for  the 
>ment. 


PART  V. 

AiMlogtie  between  James  Stock  and  Will 
Sim&on,  the  shpemaken,  as  they  sat  at 
foork,  on  the  duty  of  carrying  reU^on  in' 
to  our  common  business. 

)ames  Stock,  and  his  journeyman  Will 
Simpson,  as  I  informed  my  reaaers  in  the 
secdbd  part,  had  resolved  to  work  together 
one  hour  eveiy  evening,  in  order  to  pay  for 
Tointey  Williams's  schooling.  This  cir- 
comstaoce  brought  them  to  be  a  good  deal 
together  when  the  rest  of  the  men  were  gone 
home.  Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Stock 
had  a  pleasant  way  of  endeavouring  to  turn 
all  cominon  events  to  some  use ;  and  he 
thought  it  right  on  the  present  occasion  to 
wake  the  only  return  in  his  power  to  Will 
Simpson  for  his  great  kindness.  For,  said 
he,  if  Will  pves  up  so  much  of  his  time  to 
help  to  provide  for  this  poor  boy,  it  is  the 
leak  I  can  do  to  try  to  turn  part  of  that  time 
to  the  pnrpose  of  promoting  Will's  spiritual 
good.  Now  as  the  bent  of  Stock's  own  mind 
was  religious,  it  was  easy  to  him  to  lead  their 
talk  to  something  profitable.    He  always 


took  especial  care,  however,  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  introduced  properly,  cheer- 
fiiUy,  and  without  constraint.  As  he  well 
knew  that  great  good  may  be  sometimes 
done  by  a  prudent  attention  in  seizing  pro- 
per opportunities,  80  he  knew  that  the  cause 
of  piety  had  been  sometimes  hurt  by  forcing 
sennus  subjects  where  there  was  clearly  no 
disposition  to  receive  them.  1  say  h^had 
found  out  that  two  things  were  necessar)'  to 
the  promoting  of  religion  among  his  friends; 
a  warm  zeal  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for 
occasions,  and  a  cool  judgment  to  distingui^ 
which  was  the  right  time  and  place  to  make 
use  of  them.  To  "know  how  to  do  good  is  a 
great  matter,  but  to  know  when  to  do  it  is 
no  small  one. 

Simpson  was  an  honest  good-natured 
youBg  man ;  he  was  now  become  sober, 
and  rather  relieiously  disposed.  But  he  was 
ignorant,  he  did  not  know  much  crif  the 
grounds  of  religion,  or  of  the  corruption  of 
his  own  nature.  He  was  regular  at  church, 
but  was  first  drawn  thither  leather  by  his 
skUl  in  psalm-singing  than  by  any  great  de- 
votion. He  had  left  off  eoing  to  the  Gray- 
hound,  and  often  read  tne  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book  on  the  Sunday  evening. 
This»  he  thought  was  qujte  enough ;  he 
thought  the  Bible  was  the  prettiest  history 
book  in  the  world,  and  that  religion  was  a 
very  good  thing  for  Sundays.  But  he  did 
not  much  understand  what  business  people 
had  with  it  on  working  days.  He  had  left 
off  drinking  because  it '  had  brought  Wil- 
liams to  the  grave,  and  his  wife  to  dirt  and 
rags }  but  not  because  he  himself  had  seen 
the  evil  of  sin.  He  now  considered  swear- 
ing and  Sabbath-breaking  as  scandalous  and 
indecent,  but  he  had  not  found  out  that  both 
were  to  be  left  off  because  thev  are  highly  , 
offensive  to  God,  and  grieve  his  THoly  Spirit. 
As  Simpson  was  less  self-conceited  than 
most  ignorant  people  are.  Stock  had  always 
a  good  hope  that  when  he  should  come  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God, 
and  with  the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  he  would 
become  one  day  a  ^ood  Christian.  The 
great  hindrance  to  this  was,  that  he  fended 
himself  so  already. 

One  evening  Simpson  had  been  calling  to 
Stock's  mind  now  disorderly  the  house  and 
shop,  where  they  were  now  sitting  quietly 
at  work,  had  formerly  boen,  and  he  went  on 
thus : 

IViil,  How  comfortably  we  live  now,  mas- 
ter, to  what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams's 
time  !  I  used  then  never  to  be  happy  but 
when  we  were  keeping  it  up  all  night,  but 
now  I  a^  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long.  I  find 
I  am  twice  as  happy  since  I  am  grown  good 
and  sober. 

Stock,  1  am  glad  you  are  happy,  Will, 
and  i  rejoice  that  you  are  sober ;  but  I 
would  not  have  you  take  too  much  pride  in 
your  own  goodness,  for  fear  it  should  be- 
come a  sin,  almost  as  great  as  some  of  those 
you  have  left  off.    Beades,  I  would   not 
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have  you  make  quite  so  sui-c  that  you  ore 
good. 

Will,  Not  good,  master !  why  don't  you 
find  me  reeular  and  orderly  at  work  ? 

Stock.  Very  much  so ;  and  accordingly  I 
have  a  great  resi)ect  for  you. 

WU,  I  pay  every  one  his  own,  seldom 
miss  church,  have  not  been  dmnk  ance 
Williams  died,  have  handsome  clothes  for 
t^undays,  and  save  atii6e  every  week. 

Stock,  Very  true,  and  very  laudable  it  is; 
and  to  all  thb  you  may  add  that  you  very 
generously  work  an  hour,  for  poor  Tom- 
my's educatioh,  every  evening  without  fee 
or  reward. 

JVilL  Well,  master,  what  can  a  man  do 
more  ?  If  all  this  b  not  being  good,  I  don't 
know  what  is. 

Stock,  All  these  things  arc  very  right  as 
far  as  they  ^  and  you  could  not  well  be  a 
Christian  without  domg  them.  But  I  shall 
make  you  stare,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you, 
you  may  do  all  these  things,  and  many  more, 
and  wtx  be  no  Christian. 

Will,  No  Christian !  surely,  master,  I  do 
hope  that  after  ail  I  have  done,  vou  will  not 
be  80  unkind  as  to  say  I  am  noCnristian. 

Stock,  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  so. 
Will.  I  hope  better  tilings  of  you.  But  come 
now,  what  do  you  think  it  is  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian? 

'  WUL  What!  why  to  be  christened  when 
one  is  a  child ;  to  learn  the  catechism  when 
one  can  read ;  to  be  confirmed  when  one  is  a 
youth ;  and  to  go  to  church  when  one  is  a 
man. 

Stock,  These  arc  all  very  proper  things, 
and  quite  necessary.  They  make  part  of  a 
Christian's  life.  But  for  all  that,  a  man  m ay 
be  exact  in  them  all,  and  yet  not  be  a  Chris- 
tian. 

WUL  Not  be  a  chnstian !  ha!  ha!  ha! 
you  are  very  comical,  master. 

Stock,  No,  indeed,  I  am  very  serious. 
Will.  At  this  rate  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
thing  to  be  a  Christian,  and  every  man  who 
,  went  through  dertain  forms  would  be  a  good 
man;  and  one  man  who  obsei*ved  those 
forms  would  be  as  good  as  another.  Where- 
as, if  we  come  to  examine  ourselves  by  the 
word  of  God,  I  am  afraid  there  are  but  few 
comparatively  whom  our  Saviour  would  al- 
low to  be  real  Christians,  What  is  your 
notion  of  a  Christian's  practice  ? 

WUL  Why,  he  must  not  rob,  nor  mur- 
der, nor  jet  arunk.  He  must  avoid  scan- 
dalous things,  and  do  as  other  decent  order- 
ly people  do. 

Stoac,  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  what  the 
world  calls  a  Chiistian,  but  not  to  be  what 
the  Bible  calls  so. 

WUL  Why,  master,  wcworking  men  arc 
not  expected  to  be  saints^  and  martyrs,  and 
aposUes,  and  ministers. 

Stock,  Wc  are  not  And  yet,  Will,  there 
are  not  two  sorts  of  Christianity^;  we  are 
called  to  practise  the  same  reliepon  which 
they  practised,  and  something  of  the  same 


spirit  is  expected  in  os  which  we  reverence 
in  them.  It  was  not  saints  and  martyrs  only 
to  whom  our  Saviour  said  that  they  must 
crucify  the  world  with  itB  affections  and 
luBts,  We  are  called  to  be  holy  in  our  mea- 
sure and  degree,  as  he  who  hath  called  ub  is 
holy.  It  was  not  only  s^nts  and  martyrs 
who  were  told  that  they  must  be  Uke  minded 
with  Christ,  'i'hat  they  must  do  all  to  the 
^lory  of  God.  That  they  must  renounce 
the  ^rit  of  the  world,  arid  deny  themsetves. 
It  was  not  to  apostles  only  that  Christ  said. 
They  must  hirve  their  conversation  in  heo" 
ven.  It  was  riot  to  a  few  holy  men,  set 
apart  for  the  altar,  that  he  said,  ITtey  must 
set  t/ieir  affections  on  things  above.  That 
they  must  not  be  conformed  to  the  world. 
No,  it  was  to  fishermen,  to  publicans,  to 
farmers,  to  day-labourers,  to  poor  trades- 
men, that  he  spoke  when  he  told  them, 
they  must  love  not  the  worlds  nor  the  things 
of  'the  world, — That  they  must  renounce 
the  hidden  things  of  (fisnonesty,  grow  in 
grace^  lay  ufi  for  themsehes  treasures  in 
Heaven. 

WilL  All  this  might  be  very  proper  for 
tfiem  to  he  taught,  because  they  had  not  been 
bred  up  Christians,  but  Heatnens  or  Jews : 
and  Christ  wanted  to  make  them  his  follow- 
ers, that  is,  Christians.  But  thank  God  we 
do  not  want  to  be  taught  all  this,  for  we  are 
Christians,  bom  iu  a  Christian  country,  of 
Christian  parents. 

Stock,  I  suppose  then  you  fancy  that 
Christianity  comes  to  people  in  a  Christian 
country  by  nature  ? 

Will,  I  think  it  comes  by  a  good  educa- 
tion or  a  good  example.  When  a  fettnw 
who  has  got  any  sense,  sees  a  man  cut  off  In 
his  prime  by  drinking,  like  Williams^  I 
thmk  he  will  begin  to  leave  it  dSL  When  he 
sees  another  man  respected,  like  you,  raaa- 
ter,  for  honesty  and  sobriety,  ana  gCMng  to 
church,  why  he  will  gix>w  honest,  and  so- 
ber, and  go  to  church  :  that  is,  he  will  see 
it  his  advantage  to  be  a  Christian. 

Stock,  Will,  what  you  suy  is  the  troth, 
but  'tis  not  the  whole  truth.  You  arc  rirfit 
as  far  as  you  go,  but  you  da  not  go  fkr 
enough.  The  worldly  advantages  of  piety, 
are,  as  you  suppose,  in  general  great  Cre- 
dit, prosperity,  and  health,  almost  natur^- 
ly  attend  on  a  religious  life,  both  because  a 
religious  life  supposes  a  sober  and  industri* 
ous  life,  and  because  a  man  Avho  lives  in  a 
course  of  duty  puts  himself  in  the  way  of 
God's  blessing.  But  a  true  Christian  has  a 
still  higher  aim  in  view,  and  will  follow  re- 
ligion even  under  circumstances,  when  It 
may  hurt  his  credit  and  ruin  his  prosperity, 
if  it  should  ever  liappen  to  be  the  will  of 
God  that  he  should  be  brought  into  such  a 
tiying  state. 

WilL  Well,  master,  to  speak  the  truth,  if 
I  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my 
work  in  the  week,  I  must  say  I  think  that  is 
being  good. 

Stock,  I^^reewithy|)u,thatJiewhodoea 
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both,  gives  the  best  outward  signs  that  he  is 
good,  as  you  call  it  But  our  going  to 
church,  and  even  reading  the  Bible,  are  no 
proofs  that  we  are  as  good  as  we  need  be, 
Dot  rather  that  we  do  both  these  in  order  to 
make  us  better  than  we  are.  We  do  both 
on  Sundays,  as  means,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
make  us  better  all  the  week.  We  are  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  that  chapter  or  of  that 
sermon  into  our  daily  life,  and  try  to  get  our 
inmost  heart  and  secret  thoughts,  as  well  as 
our  daily  conduct,  amended  by  them. 

iVilL  Why  sure,  master,  you  won't  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  want  a  body  to  be  religi- 
ous always  ?  I  can't  do  that  neither.  Vm 
not  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  it 

Stock,  Yes,  you  can  be  so  in  every  action 
of  your  life. 

JVtiL  What,  master,  always  to  be  think- 
ing about  religion  ? 

Stock.  No,  far  from  it.  Will ;  much  less 
to  be  always  talking  about  it  But  you 
must  be  always  acting  under  its  power  and 
spirit 

Will,  But  surely  'tis  pretty  well  if  I  do 
this  when  I  go  tocnurch' ;  or  while  I  am  say- 
ing my  prayers.  Even  you,  master,  as 
strict  as  you  are,  would  not  have  me  always 
on  my  knees,  nor  always  at  church,  1  sup- 
pose: for  then  how  would  your  work  be 
carried  chi,  and  how  would  our  town  be  sup- 
plied with  shoes  ? 

Stock,  Very  true.  Will  Twouldbeno 
proof  of  our  religion  to  let  our  customers  gf> 
barefoot ;  but  'twould  be  a  proof  of  our  lazi- 
ness, and  we  should  starve,  as  we  ought  to 
da  The  buaness  of  the  world  must  not 
onlv  be  carried  on,  but  carried  on  with  spirit 
and  activity.  We  have  the  same  authority 
fi)r  not  being  slothful  in  business^  as  we  have 
for  bcing^irrvfTi/  m  efimt.  R eligion  has  put 
godliness  and  laziness,  as  wide  asunder  as 
any  two  things  in  the  world ;  and  what  God 
has  separated  let  no  man  pretend  to  join. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  of  religion  can  have  no 
fellowship  with  sloth,  indolence,  and  self- 
indulgence.  But  still,  a  Christian  does  not 
carry  on  his  common  trade  quite  like  an- 
other man  neither ;  for  something  of  the 
pint  which  he  labours  to  attain  at  church, 
ne  carries  with  him  into  his  worldly  con- 
cerns. While  there  are  some  who  set  up 
for  Sunday  Christians,  who  have  no  notion 
that  they  are  bound  to  be  week-day  Chris- 
tians (txx 

WilL  Why,  master,  I  do  think,  if  God 
Almighty  is  contented  with  one  day  in  seven, 
he  won't  thank  you  for  throwing  him  the 
other  si3(  into  the  bargain.  I  thought  he 
gave  us  them  for  our  own  use ;  and  I  am 
sure  nobody  works  harder  all  the  week  than 
you  do. 

Stock,  God,  it  is  true,  sets  apart  one  day 
in  aeven  for  actual  rest  from  labour,  and  for 
more  immediate  devotion  to  his  service. — 
But  show  me  that  text  wherein  he  says,  thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  on  Sundays — 
ThoQ  Shalt  keep  my  commandments  on  the 


Sabbath  day — lo  be  i^mally  minded  on 
Sunday  By  is  death — Cease  to  do  evil,  and 
leai*n  to  do  well  one  day  in  fifvrw— Grow  m 
grace  on  the  Lord's  day — ^Is  there  any  such 
text  ^ 

Will,  No,  to  be  sure  there  is  not ;  for 
that  would  be  encouraging  sin  on  all  the 
other  days.  i 

Stock,'  Yes,  just  as  you  do  when  you 
make  religion  a  thing  foi*  the  church,  and 
not  for  the  world.  There  is  no  one  lawful 
calling,  in  pui-suing  which  we  may  not  serve 
God  acceptably.  You  and  I  may  serve  him 
while  we  are  stitching  this  pair  ot  boots. 
Farmer  Furrow,  while  hfe  is  plowing  yon- 
der field.  Betsy  West,  over  the  way, 
whilst  she  is  nurang  her  sick  mother. 
Neighbour  Incle,  in  measuring  out  his  tapes 
and  ribands.  1  say,  aU  these  may  serve 
God  just  as  acceptably  in  those  employ- 
ments as  at  church,  I  had  almost  said 
more  so, 

WilL  Ay,  indeed ;  how  can  that  be  ?— 
Now  you're  too  much  on  t'other  side. 

Stock,  Because  a  man's  trials  in  trad^ 
being  often  greater,  they  give  him  fresh 
means  of  glorifying  God,  and  proving  the 
sincerity  of  religion.  A  man  who  mixes  in 
business,  is  naturally  broujjht  into  continual 
temptations  and  diflRculties.  These  will 
lead  him,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  to  look  more 
to  God,  than  he  perhaps  would  otherwise 
do. — He  sees  temptations  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  leh ;  he  knows  that  there  are 
snares  all  around  him ;  this  makes  him 
watchfol :  he  feels  that  the  enemy  within  is 
too  ready  to  betray  him ;  this  makes  him 
humble  himself;  while  a  sense  of  his  own 
difficuldes  makes  him  tender  to  the  failings 
of  others. 

WilL  Then  you  would  make  one  be- 
lieve, after  all,  that  trade  and  business  must 
be  anful  in  itself,  since  it  brmgs  a  man  into 
all  these  snares  and  scrapes. 

Stock,  No,  no,  Will ;  trade  and  business 
don't  create  evil  passions— they  wlere  in  the 
heart  before— only  now  and  then  they  seem 
to  lie  snug  a  little — our  concerns  with  the 
world  bring  them  out  into  action  a  little 
more,  and  tlius  show  both  others  and  our- 
selves what  we  realljr  are.  But  then,  as  the 
world  offers  more  trials  on  the  one  hand,  so 
on  the  other  it  holds  out  more  duties.  If  wc 
are  called  to  battle  oftener,  we  have  more 
opportunities  of  victory.  Every  temptation 
resisted,  is  an  enemy  subdued  ;  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  own  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city. 

Will,  1  don't  quite  understand  you,  mas- 
ter. 

Stock,  I  will  try  to  explain  n)yself.— 
There  is  no  passion  more  called  out  by  the 
transactions  of  trade  than  covetousness. — 
Now,  'tis  impossible  to  withstand  such  a 
master  sin  as  that,  without  carrying  a  good 
deal  of  the  spirit  of  religion  into  one^s  trade. 

WilL  W^ell,  I  own  1  don't  yet  see  how  I 
am  to  be  religious  when  I'm  h|u-d  at  work,  or 
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busy  settling  an  account  I  can't  do  two 
things  lit  orfce ;  'tis  as  if  I  were  to  pretend 
to  niuke  a  shoe  and  cut  out  a  boot  at  the 
same  monoent. 

Sfock,  I  tell  you  both  must  subsist  to- 
gether. Nay,  tlie  one  must  be  .the  motive 
to  the  other.  God  commands  us  to  be  in- 
dustrious, and  if  we  love  him,  the  desii-e  of 
pleasing  him  should  be  the  main  spring  of 
our  industiy. 

Wiil.  I  don't  see  how  I  can  always  be 
thinking  about  pleasing  God. 

StocK.  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife 
and  children  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to 
serve ;  would  not  hc^be  often  thinking  about 
them  while  he  was  at  work?  and  though  he 
would  not  be  ahvayB  thinking  nor  always 
talking  about  them,  yet  Wbuld  not  the  very 
love  he  bore  them<  be  a  constant  spur  to  his 
industry  ?  He  would  always  be  pursuing 
the  same  course  ftxMn  4jie  same  motive, 
though  his  words  and  even  his  thoughts 
must  often  be  taken  up  in  the  common  titins- 
actions  of  life. 

WilU  I  say  fii-st  one,  then  the  other; 
now  for  labour,  now  for  religion. 

Stock,  I  will  show  that  both  must  go  to- 
gether. I  will  suppose  you  were'  going  to 
buy  so  many  skins  of  our  currier — ^that  is 
quite  a  worldly  transaction — ^you  can't  see 
what  a  spirit  of  religion  has  to  do  with  buy- 
ing a  few  calves*  skms.  Now,  1  tell  you  it 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  Covetousness, 
a  desire  to  make  a  good  bargain,  may  rise  up 
in  your  heart  Selfishness,  a  spirit  of  mo- 
nopoly, a  wish  to  get  all,  in  order  to  distress 
others ;  these  are  evil  desii*es,  and  must  be 
subdued.  Some  opportunity  of  unfair  gain 
offers,  in  which  thei*e  may  be  much  sin,  and 
yet  little  scandal.  Here  a  Christian  will 
stop  short ;  he  will  recollect,  ITiat  he  who 
maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  inno- 
cent. Perhaps  the  sin  may  be  on  the  side  of 
your  dealer—-!^  may  want  to  overreach  you 
-^this  is  provoking— you  are  tempted  to  vio- 
lent anger,  perhaps  to  swear ;— here  is  a 
fresh  demand  on  you  for  a  spirit  of  patience 
and  moderation,  as  there  was  before  ior  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  self^enial.  If,  by  God*s 
jfrace,  you  get  the  victory  over  the?ie  temp- 
tations, ypu  are  the  better  man  for  having 
been  called  out  to  them  ;  always  provided, 
that  the  temptations  be  not  of  your  own 
seeking.  If  you  give, way,  and  smk  under 
these  temptations,  don't  go  and  say  that 
trade  and  business  have  made  you  covetous, 
passionate,  and  profane.  No,  no ;  depend 
upon  it,  you  were  so  before;  you  would  nave 
had  all  these  evil  seeds  lurking  in  your  heart, 
if  you  had  been  loitering  about  at  home  and 
doing  nothing,  with  the  additional  sin  of  idle- 
ness mto  the  bargain.  When  you  are  busy, 
the  devil  often  tempts  you ;  when  you  are 
idle,  you  tempt  the  devil.  If  budness  and 
the  worid  call  these  evil  tempers  into  action, 
bu»ness  and  the  world  call  tnat  religion  into 
action  too  which  teaches  us  to  resist  them. 
And  in  this  you  see  the  wcck-day  finiit  df 


the  Sunday's  piety.  'Tis  trade  and  ba»oesB 
in  the  week  whicn  call  us  to  put  our  Sunday 
readings,  praying,  and  church-gdng  into 
practice. 

WilL  Well,  roaster,  you  have  a  comical 
way,  somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  ne- 
ver should  have  thought  there  would  have 
been  any  religion  wanted  in  buying  and  sel- 
ling a  few  calves'  skins.  But  I  begin  to  see 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say.  And, 
whenever!  am  doin^  a  common  action,  I 
will  try  to  remember  that  it  must  be  done 
after  a  godly  sort. 

Stock.  I  near  the  dock  strike  nine — let 
us  leave  off  our  work.  I  will  only  obsen'e 
farther,  that  one  good  end  of  our  bringing 
religk)n  into  our  business  is,  to  put  us  in  mind 
not  to  undertake  more  business  than  we  can 
carry  on  cbn^ently  with  our  religion.  I 
shall  never  commend  that  man's  diligence^ 
though  it  is  often  commended  by  the  world, 
who  IS  not  diligent  about  the  saivation  of  his 
souL  We  are  as  much  forbidden  to  be  over- 
charged with  the  cares  of  life,  as  with  its 
/ileasures.  I  only  wish  to  prove  to  you,  that 
a  discreet  Christian  may  be  wise  for  both 
worlds;  that  he  may  employ  his  hands  with- 
out entangling  his  soul,  and  labour  for  the 
meat  that  pensheth,  without  neglecting  that 
which  endureth  unto  eternal  life ;  that  he 
may  be  prudent  for  time  whilst  he  is  wise 
for  eternity. 


PART  VI. 

Dialogue  the  second.  On  the  duty  qfcarry^ 
i        ing  Religion  into  our  amusements. 

The  next  evening  Will  Simpson  being  got 
first  to  his  work,  Mr.  Stock  found  himsmg- 
ing  very  cheerfully  over  his  last.  His  mas- 
ter's entrance  did  not  prevent  his  finishing 
his  song,  which  concluded  with  these  woixls: 

*  Since  life  it  no  more  than  •  patsa^  at  bett, 
Jjtt  n*  ttrew  the  vay  over  with  flowers.* 

When  Will  had  concluded  his  song,  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Stock,  and  said,  •!  thank 
you,  master,  for  first  putting  it  into  my  hea<r 
how  wicked  it  is  to  sing  profane  and  inc^e- 
cent  songs.  1  never  sing  any  now  whKh 
have  any  wicked  words  in  them.' 

Stock,  1  am  glad  to  hear  it.  So  far  you  do 
well.  But  there  are  other  things  :ci  bad  as 
wicked  words,  nay  worse  perhaps,  though 
they  do  not  so  much  shock  the  ear  of  de- 
cency. 

miL  What  is  that,  master  ?  What  can 
be  so  bad  as  wicked  words  ? 

Stock.  Wickod  thoughts,  VTiM  Which 
thoughts,  when  they  are  cohered  over  with 
smooth  words,  and  dressed  out  in  pleasing 
rhymes,  soias  not  to  shock  modest  youn;g 
people  by  the  sound,  do  more  harm  to  their 
principles,  than  those  songs  of  which  the 
woixls  are  so  gross  and  disgusting,  that  no 
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person  of  common  decency  can  for  a  mo- 
ment listen  to  them. 

Jf^il  Well,  master,  I  am  sure  that  was  a 
very  pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you 
came  m,  and  a  song  wjiich  very  sober  good 
people  sine. 

Stock.  Do  they?  Then  I  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that  singing  such  songs  is  no  part  of 
their  goodness,  I  heard  indeed  but  two  lines 
crfit,  but  they  were  so  heathenish  that  I  de- 
are  to  hear  no  more, 

JVUL  Now  you  are  really  too  hard.  What 
harm  could  there  be  in  it  ?  there  was  not 
one  mdecent  word. 

Stock.  I  own,  indeed,  that  indecent  words 
are  particularly  offensive.  But,  as  I  said  be- 
fore,though  immodest  expressions  offend  the 
ear  more,  they  do  not  corrupt  the  heart, per- 
haps, much  more  than  songs  of  which  the 
words  are  decent,  and  the  principle  vicious. 
In  the  latter  case,  because  there  is  nothing 
that  shocks  his  ear,  a  man  listens  till  the  sen- 
timent has  so  corrupted  his  heart,  that  his 
car  grows  hardened  too,  and  by  long  custom 
he  loses  all  sense  of  the  danger  of  profane 
diversions  ;  and  I  must  say  I  have  often 
heard  young  women  of  character  sing  songs 
in  company,  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
read  by  myself.  But  come,  as  we  work,  let 
us  talk  over  this  business  a  little  ;  and  first 
let  OS  stick  to  this  "sober  song  of  yours,  that 
yoQ  boast  so  much  about.  (refieats. ) 

'Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passagre  at  best, 
Let  ut  strew  the  way  over  with  Sowers. 

Now  what  do  you  learn  by  this  ? 

WiiL  Why,  master,  1  don't  pretend  to 
learn  much  by  it.  But  'tis  a  pretty  tune  and 
pretty  words. 

Stock,  But  what  do  these  pretty  words 
mon  P 

WilL  That  we  must  make  ourselves  mer- 
ly  because  life  is  short, . 

Stock,  Will !  Of  what  religion  are  you  ? 

IVilL  You  are  always  askingone  such  odd 
qaestioDs,  master;  why  a  Christian  to  be 
sure. 

Stock,  If  I  often  ask  you,  or  others  this 
question,  it  is  only  because  1  like  to  know 
what  grounds  I  am  to  go  upon  when  I  am 
talking  with  you, or  them.  I  conceive  that 
there  are, in  this  country  two  sorts  of  people. 
Christians  and  no  Christians.  Now,  if  peo- 
ple profess  to  be  of  this  first  description,  I 
expect  one  kind  of  notions,  opinions,  and  be- 
haviour from  them ;  if  they  say  they  arc 
of  the  latter,  then  I  look  for  another  set  of 
notions  and  actions  from  them.  I  compel  no 
man  to  thhik  with  me.  I  take  eveiy  man  at 
his  word.  I  only  expect  him  to  think  and 
believe  according  to  the  character  he  takes 
npon  himself,  and  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  that  character  which  he  pi-ofesses  to 
maintain. 

iViU,  That's  fair  enough  ;  I  can't  say  but 
it  is,  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  word,  and  on 
h»  own  grounds. 


Stock.  Well  then.  Of  whom  does  the 
Scripture  speak  when  it  says,  Let  us  eat  and 
drink  for  to-morrow  ive  die  ?  x 

Will,  Why  of  heathens  to  be  sure,  not  of 
Christians. 

Stock,  And  of  whom  when  it  says.  Let  tt9 
croivn  ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they 
are  withered  '^ 

WilL  O  that  is  Solomon's  worldly  fboL 

Stock,  You  disapprove  of  both  then. 

'WilL  To  be  dure  I  do.  I  should  not  be  a 
Christian  if  1  did  not 

Stock,  And  yet,  though  a  Christian,  you 
are  admiring  the  very  same  thought  in  the 
song  you  were  singing.  How  do  you  tecon- 
cile  this  }  ' 

Will,  O  there  is  no  comparison  between 
them.  These  several  texts  are  designed  to 
describe  loose  wicked  heathens.  PJow  I 
learn  texts  as  part  of  my  religion.    But  reli- 

f'on  you  know  has  nothmg  to  do  with  a  song, 
sing  a  song  for  my  pleasure. 

Stock.  In  our  last  night's  talk.  Will,  I  en- 
deavoured to  prove  to  vou  that  religion  was 
to  be  brought  into  our  business.  I  wish  now 
to  let  you  see  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our 
pleasure  alsa  And  that  he  who  is  really  a 
Christian,  must  be  a  Christian  in  his  very- 
diversions. 

WilL  Now  you  are  too  strict  again,  mas-^ 
ter ;  as  you  last  night  declared,  that  in  our 
business  you  would  not  have  us  always  pray- 
inj^,  sol  hope  that  in  our  pleasure  you  would 
not  have  us  always  psalm-singing.  I  hope 
you  would  not  have  all  one's  singing  to  be 
about  good  things. 

Stock,  Not  so,  Will;  but  I  would  not  have 
any  part  either  of  our  business  or  our  plea- 
sure to  be  about  evil  things.  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  singing  about  religion,  it  is^  another 
thing  to  be  singing  against  it.  Saint  Peter, 
I  fancy,  would  not  much  have  approved 
your  favourite  song.  He,  at  least,  seemed  to 
nave  another  view  of  the  matter,  when  he 
said,  Tfie  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.  Now 
this  text  teaches  much  the  same  awtul  truth 
with  the  first  line  of  your  song.  But  let  us 
see  to  what  different  purposes  the  apostle 
and  the  poet  turn  the  very  same  thought. 
Your  son^  says,  because  lite  is  so  short,  let 
us  make  it  merry.  Let  us  divert  ourselves 
so  much  on  the  road,  that  we  m^y.  forget 
the  end.  Now  what  says  the  apostle.  Be- 
cause the  end  of  all  things  is  at  [land,  be  ye 
therefore  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer, 

WilL  Why  master,  I  like  to  be  sober  too, 
and  have  left  off  drinking.  But  still  I  never 
thought  that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  texts 
out  of  the  Bible  to  try  the  soundness  of  a  - 
song  ;  and  to  enable  us  to  judge  if  we  might 
be  both  merry  and  wise  in  singing  it 

Stock,  Providence  has  not  so  stinted  our 
enjoyments.  Will,  but  he  has  left  us  many 
subjects  of  harmless  merriment:  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  never  certain  that  any  one  is 
quite  harmless  till  I  have  tried  it  by  this  rule 
that  you  seem  to  think  so  strict.  There  is 
another  favourite  catch  whicli  I  heard  you 
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and  some  of  the  workmen  humming  yester- 
day. 

WtiL  I  will  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not 
a  word  of  harm  in  that ;  pray  listen  now, 
(sings.) 

*  Which  if  the  bftt  day  to  drink— Sunday,  Monday,  Taet* 
day,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  ?* 

Stock,  Now,  Will,  do  you  really  find  your 
unwillingness  to  drink  is  so  great  that  you 
stand  in  need  of  all  these  incentives  to  pro- 
voke you  to  it  ?  Do  you  not  find  temptation 
strong  enough  without  exciting  jour  incli- 
nations, and  whetting  your  appetites  in  this 
manner?  Can  any  thmg  be  more  unchiistian 
than  to  persuade  youth  by  pleasant  words, 
set  to  the  most  alluring  music,  that  the  plea- 
.  sures  of  diinking  are  so  gi'eat,  that  every 
day  in  the  week,  naming  them  all  succes- 
sively, by  way  of  fixing  and  enlarging  the 
idea,  is  equally  fit,  equally  proper,  and 
equally  delightful,  for  what? — for  the  low 
and  sensual  purpose  of  getting  drunk.  Tell 
me.  Will,  are  you  so  very  averse  to  plea- 
sure ?  Are  you  naturally  so  cold  and  dead 
to  all  passion  and  temptation,  that  ycni  real- 
ly find  it  necessary  to  inflame  your  imagina- 
tion, and  disorder  your  senses,  in  order  to 
excite  a  quicker  relish  for  the  pleasures  of 
sin  ? 

WtiL  All  this  is  true  enough,  indeed;  but 
I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 

Stock*  As  I  passed  by  the  Grayhound  last 
night,  in  my  way  to  my  evening's  walk  in  the 
fields,  I  caught  this  one  verse  of  a  song  which 
the  club  were  singing  : 

*  Brinr  the  flask,  the  musie  bring, 

Joy  shall  quiekly  find  us ; 
Drink  and  dance,  and  laugh  and  sing^. 

And  cast  dull  care  behind  as.* 

When  I  got  into  the  fields,  I  could  not  fbr- 
bear  comparing  this  song  with  the  second 
lesson  last  Sunday  evening  at  church;  these 
were  the  words :  Thke  heed  lest  at  any  time 
your  heart  be  overcharged  with  drunken- 
neat,  and  BO  that  day  come  ufion  you  una- 
warea,  for  as  a  anare  shall  it  conie  ufion  all 
them  tfiat  are  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Will,  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  the  second  les- 
son was  right,  the  song  must  be  wrung. 

Stock,  fran  over  in  my  mind  also  a  com- 
parison between  such  songs  as  that  which 
Begins  with 

*  Drink  and  drire  eare  away,* 

with  those  injunctions  of  holy  writ.  Watch 
andfiray  therejore,  that  you  enter  not  into 
temfitatton;  and  again,  Watch  andfiray  that 
you  may  eacafie  all  theae  things.  I  say  I 
compared  this  with  the  song  I  allude  to, 

*  Drink  and  drive  tare  away, 

Drink  and  be  merry; 
TouMI  neVr  go  the  faster 

To  the  Stygian  ferry.* 

I  compared  this  with  that  awful  admoni- 
tion of  Scripture  how  to  pass  the  time,  J^ot 


in  rioting  and  dmnkenneaa,  not  in  clamber-' 
ingand  wantonneaa,  butfiut  ye  on  the  JLordl 
Jesus  Christ f  and  make  not  firoviaion/or  the 
flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof, 

WilL  1  am  afraid  then,  master,  you  would 
not  much  approve  of  what  1  used  to  think  a 
veiy  pretty  song,  which  begins  with, 

*  A  plague  on  those  musty  old  lubbers. 
Who  teach  us  to  fiut  and  to  think.* 

Stock,  Will,  what  would  you  think  of  any 
one  who  should  sit  down  and  write  a  book  or 
a  song  to  abuse  the  clergy  ? 

Wm,  Why  I  should  think  he  was  a  very 
wicked  fellow,  and  1  hope  no  one  would  look 
into  such  a  book,  or  sing  such  a  song. 

Stock.  And  yet  it  must  ceitainly  be  the 
clergy,  virho  are  scoffed  at  in  that  verse,  it 
being  their  professed  business  to  teach  us  to 
think  and  be  serious. 

Will.  Ay,  master,  and  now  you  have 
opened  my  eyes,  1  think  I  can  make  some 
ot  those  comparisons  myself  between  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  the  spirit  of  these 
songs. 

<  Bring  the  flask,  the  goblet  bring,* 

won't  Stand  very  well  in  company  with  the 
threat  of  the  prophet :  Wo  unto  them  that 
rise  ufi  early,  that  they  may  mingle  strong 
drink. 
Stock,  Ay,  Will ;  and  these  thoughtless 

Ceople  who  live  up  to  their  singing,  seem  to 
e  the  very  people  described  in  another 
place  as  gfoiying  in  their  intemperance, 
and  acting  what  their  songs  describe  :-» 
They  look  at  the  wine,  and  say  it  ia  red,  it 
moveth  itself  aright  in  the  cufi. 

Will,  I  do  hope  I  shall  for  the  future  not 
only  become  more  careful  what  songs  I  sing 
myself,  but  also  not  to  keep  company  with 
those  who  sing  nothing  else  but  wnat  in  my 
sober  judgment,  I  now  see  to  be  wron^. 

Stock,  As  we  shall  have  no  body  m  the 
world  to  come,  it  is  a  pity  not  only  to  make 
our  pleasures  here  consist  entirely  in  the  de- 
lights of  animal  life,  but  to  make  our  very 
sonjg^  consist  in  extolling  and  exalting  those 
delights  which  are  unworthy  of  the  man  as 
well  as  of  the  Christian.  If,  through  temp- 
tation or  weakness,  we  fall  into  errors,  let 
us  not  establish  and  confirm  them  by  picking 
up  all  the  songs  and  scraps  of  verses  which 
excuse,  justify,  and  commend  an.  That 
time  is  snort,  is  a  i-eason  given  by  these  song 
mongers  why  we  should  give  into  greater 
indulgences. '  That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason 
given  by  the  apostle  why  we  should  enjoy 
our  dearest  comforts  as  if  we  enjoyed  theot 
not. 

Now,  Will,  I  hope  you  will  seethe  im- 
portance of  so  managing,  that  our  diversions 
(for  diversions  of  some  kind  we  all  require,) 
may  be  as  carefiilly  chosen  as  our  other  em- 
ployments. For  to  make  them  such  as  ef- 
fectually drive  out  of  our  minds  all  that  the 
Bible  and  the  minister  have  been  putting 
into  them,  teems  tome  as  imprudent  as  it  is 
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tinckristian.  But  thfs  is  not  all.  Such  sen- 
tiraents  as  these  songs  contain,  set  off  by  the 
prettiest  music,  heightened  by  liquor,  and 
all  the  ooise  and  spirit  of  what  is  .called  jovial 
company,  all  this,  I  say,  not  only  puts  every 
thing  that  js  right  out  of  the  mind,  but  puts 
every  thing  that  is  wrong  into  it  bucli 
•ongs^  therefore,  as  tend  to  pi*omote  levity, 
thoughtlessness,  loose  imaginations,  false 
views  of  life,  forgetiulness  of  death,  con- 
tempt of  whatever  is  serious,  and  neglect 
of  whatever  is   sober,    whether  they  be 


love  songs,  or  prinking  songs,  will  not,  can- 
not be  sung  by  any  man  or  any  woman  who 
makes  a  serious  profession  of  Christianity.* 


*  It  it  wiUi  reg^ret  I  hare  lately  obtenred,  that  the  fk- 
fhionabte  author  and  linger  of  longt  more  looie,  pro> 
fane,  and  corrupt,  than  any  of  those  her*  noticed,  not 
only  received  a  prize  ai  the  reward  tjf  his  important  ser- 
vices, bnt  received  alio  the  public  aeknowledgments  of 
an  iUustrioas  society  for  baring  contributed  to  the  hap- 
piness of  their  country  1 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  WHITE,  THE  POST  BOY. 

IJV  TWO  PARTS, 


PART.  L 

Tom  White  was  one  of  theibest  drivers 
tf  a  post-chaise  on  the  Bath  road.     'J^om 
was  the  son  of  an  honest  labourer  at  a  little 
^la§e  in  Wiltshire :  he  was  an  active  in- 
dustnous  boy,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
ttwu^h  he  left  his  father,  who  was  burthen- 
[       ed  with  a  numerous  family,  and  went  to  live 
I        with  farmer  Hodges,  a  sober  worthy  man  in 
I        the  same  village.    He  drove  the  wagon  all 
the  week ;  ahd  on  Sundays,  though  he  was 
I       DOW  grown  up,  the  former  re<^uired  him  to 
attend  the  Sunday  school,  carried  on  under 
I        the  mspection  ot  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy 
I       yicar,  and  ^ways  made  him  read  his  Bible 
in  the  evening  after  he  had  served  his  cat- 
tle ;  and  would  have  turned  him  out  of  his 
service  if  he.  Imd  jever  gone  to  the  ale-house 
I       fcr  his  own  pleasure. 
i  Tom  by  carrying  some  wagon  loads  of 

I  fagots  to  the  Biear  inn,  at  Devizes,  made 
many  acquaintance  ^  the  stable-yard.  He 
»on  learnt  to  compare  his  own  carter's 
frock,  and  shoes  thick  set  with  nail^  with 
the  smart  red  iacket,  and  tight  boots  of  the 
post-boys,  and  grew  ashamed  of  his  own 
nomely  dress ;  he  was  resolved  to  drive  a 
chaise,  to  get  money,  and  to  see  the  world. 
Foolish  fellow !  he  never  considered  that, 
though  it  is  true,  a  wagoner  works  hard  all 
day,  yet  he  gets  a  quiet  evenine  at  home, 
and  undisturbed  rest  at  night*  However,  as 
there  must  be  chaise-boys  as  well  as  plough- 
M's,  there  was  no  great  harm  in  the  change. 
The  evil  company  to  which  it  exposed  him, 
was  the  chief  mischief.  He  left  farmer 
Hodges,  though  not  without  sorrow  at  quit- 
ting so  kiiKl  a  master,  and  got  himself  hired 
attheBfcBkBear. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which 
ne  was  now  exposed,  Tom  s  good  education 
^»d  by  him  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was 
frightened  to  hear  the  oaths  and  wicked 
words  which  are  too  crften  uttered  m  a  sta- 
We-yard.  However,  though  he  thought  it 
very  wrong,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  re- 
VoL,  I.  32 


prove  it,  and  the  next  step  to  being  easy  at 
seeing  others  sin  is  to  sin  ourselves.  3y  de* 
grees  he  began  to  think  it  manly,  and  a  mark 
of  spirit  in  others  to  swear;  though  the  force 
of  good  habits  was  so  strone,  that  at  first 
when  he  ventured  to  swear  himself  it  was 
with  fear,  and  in  a  low  voice.  But  he  was 
soon  laughed  out  of  his  sheepishQCss,  as  they 
called  it ;  and  though  he  never  became  so' 
profane  and  blasphemous  as  some  of  his 
companions  (for  he  never  swore  in  cool 
blood,  or  in  mirth,  as  so  many  do)  yet  he 
would  too  often  use  a  dreadiul  bad  woni 
when  he  was  in  a  passion  with  his  hprses. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  drop  a  hint  on  the 
deep  folly  as  well  as  wickedness,  of  being  in 
a  great  rajge  with  poor  beasts,  who,  not  hav- 
ing the  gift  of  reason,  cannot  be  moved  like 
human  creatures,  with  all  the  wicked  words 
that  are  said  to  them  ;  though  these*  dumb 
creatures,  unhappily,  having  the  gift  of  feel- 
ing, suffer  as  much  as  human  creatures  can 
do,  at  the  cruel  and  unnecessary  beatings  gi- 
ven them.  Tom  had  been  bred  up  to  think 
tint  drunkenness  was  a  great  sin,  for  he  ne- 
ver saw  farmer  Hodges  drunk  m  his  life, 
and  where  a  farmer  is  sober  himself  his 
men  are  less  likely  to  drink,  or  if  they  do  the 
master  can  reprove  them  with  Uie  better 
g^ce. 

Tom  was  not  naturally  fond  of  drink,  yet  ' 
for  the  sake  of  being  thought  merry  compa- 
ny, and  a  hearty  fellow,  he  often  drank  more 
than  he  ought  As  he  had  been  used  to  go 
to  church  twice  on  a  Sunday,  while  he  lived 
with  the  farmer  (who  seldom  used  his  horses 
on  that  da;y,  except  to  carry  his  wife  to 
church  behind  him)  Tom  felt  a  little  uneasy 
when  he  was  sent  the  very  first  Sunday  a 
long  journey  with  a  great  family;  for  I  can- 
not conceal  the  truth,  that  too  many  gentle- 
folks will  travel,  when  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it;  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  Monday  would 
answer  the  end  just  as  well  This  is  a  great 
grief  to  all  good  jnd  sober  people,  both  rich 
and  poor ;  and  iAs  still  more  inexcusable  in 
the  great,  who  nave  «very  day  at  their  corn- 
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mand.  Howcrer,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to 
himself,  though  he  could  not  now  and  then 
help  thinking  now  quietly  things  were  going 
on^at  the  farmer's,  whose  wagoner  on  a  Sun- 
day led  as  easy  life  as  if  he  had  been  a  gen- 
tleman. But  he  soon  lost  ail  thoughts  of 
this  kind,  and  in  time  did  not  know  a  Sun- 
day fi'om  a  Monday.  Tom  went  on  pros-* 
peix)usly,  as  it  is  called,  for  three  or  four 
years,  got  plenty  of  money,  but  saved  not  a 
shilling.  As  soon  as  his  horses  were  once  in 
the  staole,  whoever  would  might  see  them 
fed  for  Tom.  He  had  other  fish  to  fry. — 
Fires,  cards,  cudgel-playing,  Uying  wagers, 
and  keeping  loose  company,  each  of  which 
he  at  first  disliked,  and  each  of  which  he 
soon  learned  to  practice,  ran  away  with  all 
his  money,  and  all  his  spare  time;  and 
though  he  was  generally  in  the  way  as  soon 
as  the  horses  were  ready  (because  if  there 
was  no  driving  there  was  no  pay)  yet  he  did 
not  care  whether  the  tariiagie  was  clean  or 
dirty,  if  Uie  horses  looked  well  or  ill,  it  the 
harness  was  whole,  or  the  horses  wei-e  shod. 
The  certiiinty  that  the  gains  of  to-morrow 
would  make  up  for  the  extravagance  of  to- 
day, made  him  quite  thoughtless  and  hap- 
py ;  for  he  was  young,  active,  and  healthy* 
and  never  foresaw  that  a  rainy  day  might 
come,  \f  hen  he  would  want  what  be  now 
squandered. 

One  day  beinga  little  flustered  withtiquor 
as  he  was  driving  his  retuni  chaise  through 
Brentford,  he  saw  iust  before  him  another 
empty  carriage,  diiven  by  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintance :  he  whipped  up  his  horses,  re- 
solving to  outstrip  the  other,  and  swearing 
drcadiuUy  that  he  would  be  at  the  Red  I^ion 
first— for  a  pint — *  Done,'  cried  the  other — 
a  wager.  Both  cut  and  spurred  the  poor 
beasts  with  the  usual  fury,  as  if  their  credit 
had  been  really  at  stake,  or  their  lives  had 
depended  on  this  foolish  contest.  Tom's 
chaise  had  now  got  up  to  that  of  his  rival, 
and  they  drove  along  side  of  each  other  with 
great  fury  and  many  imprecations.  But  In 
a  narrow  part  Tom's  chaise  beinj^  in  the 
middle,  with  his  antagonist  on  one  side,  and 
a  cart  driving  against  him  on  the  other,  the 
horses  reared,  the  carriages  got  entangled ; 
Tom  roared  out  a  great  oath  to  the  other  to 
stop,  which  he  eiiher  could  not,  or  would 
not  do,  but  returned  an  horrid  imprecation 
that  he  would  win  the  wager  if  he'was  alive. 
—Tom's  horses  took  fright,  and  he  himself 
was  thi-own  to  the  ground  with  great  vio- 
lence.— As  soon  as  he  could  be  got  from  un- 
der the  wheels,  he  was  taken  up  senseless, 
his  leg  was  broke  in  two  places,  and  his  bo- 
dy much  bruised.  Some  people  whom  the 
noise  had  brought  together,  pat  him  in  the 
I>ost-chaise  in  which  the  wagoner  kindly  as- 
sisted, but  the  other  driver  seemed  careless 
and  indiiferent,  and  drove  oflT,  obser\'ing  with 
a  brutal  coolness,  I  am  sorry  I  have  lost  my 
pint ;  I  should  have  beat  him  hollow,  had  it 
not  been  for  this  little  accident.  Some  gen- 
tlemen who  came  out  of  the4nD,  after  repri- 


manding this  savage,  inquired  who  he  wafi, 
wrote  to  inform  his  master,  and  got  him  dis- 
charged: i*esolving  that  neither  they  nor 
any  of  their  friends  would  ever  emi)loy  him, 
and  he  was  long  out  of  place,  and  nobody 
ever  cared  to  be  driven  by  him. 

Tom  was  taken  taone  of  those  excellent 
hospitals  with  which  London  abounds.  His 
ft^nies  were  dreadfol,  his  leg  was  set,  and  a 
high  fever  came  on.  As  soon  as  he  was  left 
alone  to  reflect  on  his  condition,  his  first 
thought  was  that  he  should  die,  and  his  hor- 
ror was  inconceivable,  Alas  !  said  he,  what 
will  become  of  my  poor  soul  ?  I  am  cut  off 
in  the  very  commission  of  three  great  sins  i 
— I  was  drunk,  I  was  in  a  horrible  pas^on, 
and  I  had  oaths  and  blasphemies  in  my 
mouth.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  he  could  not; 
his  mind  was  all  distraction,  and  he  thought 
he  was  so  very  wicked  that  God  would  not 
forgpve  him;  tJecause,  says  he,  I  have  sinned 
against  light  and  knowledge ;  I  have  had  a 
sober  education,  and  good  examples ;  I  was 
bred  in  the  fear  of  G()d,  and  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,  and  I  deserve  nothing  but  punish- 
ment. At  length  he  grew  light-headed,  and 
there  was  little  hop^  of  his  lite.  Whenever 
he  came  to  his  senses  for  a  few  minutes^  he 
cried  out,  O  !  that  my  old  companions  could 
now  see  me,  surely  Uiey  would  take  warn- 
ing by  my  sad  fate,  and  repent  before  it  is 
too  late. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  skill  of  the 
surgeon,  and  the  oare  of  the  nurses,  he  how- 
ever, grew  better  in  a  few  days.  And  here 
let  me  stop  to  remark,  what  a  mercy  it  is 
that  we  live  in  a  christian  countr}',  where 
the  poor,  when  sick,  or  lame,  or  wounded, 
are  taken  as  much  care  of  as  any  gentry ; 
nay,  in  some  respects  more,  because  in  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries  there  ai-e  more  doc- 
tors a.id  surgeons  to  attend,  tlian  most  pin- 
vate  gentlefolks  can  afford  to  have  at  their 
own  houses,  whereas  there  never  wcut.un 
hoafiital  in  the  whole  heat/iai  world.  Bless- 
ed be  God  for  this,  anwng  the  thousand 
oUier  excellent  fiuits of  the  christian  reli- 
gion! A  religion  which,  like  its  Divine 
Pounder,  while  its  grand  object  is  the  salva- 
tion of  men's  souls,  teaches  us  also  to  relieve 
their  bodily  wants.  It  directs  us  never  to 
forget  that  He  who  forgave  sins,  healed  dis- 
eases, and  while  he  preached  the  Go3pel» 
fed  the  multitude. 

It  was  eight  weeks  before  Tom  could  be 
taken  out  oif  bed.  This  was  a  happy  afflic- 
tion; for  by  the  grace  of  God,  this  long  sick- 
ness and  solitude  gave  him  time  to  reflect  on 
his  past  life.  He  began  seriously  to  hate 
those  darling  sins  which  had  bixKight  him  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  He  could  now  pray^  hear- 
tily ;  he  confess^  and  lamented  his  iniqui- 
ties, with  many  tears,  and  began  to  hope 
that  the  mercies  of  Gotl,  through  the  ments 
of  a  Redeemer,  might  yet  be  extended  to 
him  on  his  sincere  repentance.  He  resolved 
never  more  to  j^tum  to  the  same  evil  cour* 


ses,  but  he  did  not  trust 
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but  pi-ayed  that  God  would  give  him  grace 
for  the  future,  as  well  as  pardon  for  the 
past.  He  Remembered,  and  he  was  horn- 
-bled  at  the  thought,  that  he  used  to  have 
sliort  fits  of  repentance,  and  to  form  resofu- 
tions  of  amendment,  in  his  wild  and  thought- 
lessdaysj  and  often  when  he  had  a  bad  head- 
ach  after  a  drinking  bout,  or  had  lost  his 
money  at  all-fo^rs,  he  vowed  never  to  drink 
or  play  again.  But  as  soon  as  his  head  was 
wdl  and  his  pockets  re<iruited,  he  forgot  all 
his  resolutions.  And  how  should  it  be  othei^ 
wise  *  for  he  trusted  in  his  own  strength,  he 
never  prajed  to  God  to  strengthen  him,  nor 
ever  avoided  the  next  temptation.  He 
thought  that  amendment  was  a  thing  to  be 
set  about  at  aijy  time  ;  he  did  not  know  that 
u  it  the  grace  of  Godvfhich  brmgtth  ua  to 
Tcfientance. 

The  case  was  now  different  Tom  began 
to  find  that  hh  strength  was  perfect  weak- 
WW,- and  that  he  could  do  nothing  without 
the  divine  assistance,  for  which  he  prayed 
heartily  and  constantly.  He  sent  home  for 
his  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  which  he  had 
not  opened  for  two  years,  and  which  had 
been  eiven  him  when  hp  left  the  Sunday- 
school  He  spent  the  chief  part  of  his  time 
irt  reading  them,  and  derived  ^at  comfort, 
as  well  as  great  knowledge,  from  this  em- 
ployment of  his  time.  The  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble filled  his  heart  with  gratitude  to  God, 
who  had  not  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  h'ls 
sins ;  but  had  given  him  space  for  repcnt- 
ancce ;  and  the  cronies  he  nad  lately  suffer- 
ed with  his  broken  leg  increased  his  thank- 
f'lloess,  that  he  had  escaped  the  more  drejid- 
ful  Dain  of  eternal  miser>'i  And  here  let  me 
remark  what  encouragement  this  is  for  rich 
people  to  give  awav  Bibles  and  good  books, 
and  not  to  lose  all  nope,  though,  for  a  time, 
they  see  little  or  no  good  effect  from  it.  Ac- 
tdhling  to  all  appearance,  Tom*s  books 
-were  never  likely  to  do  him  any  good,  and 
yet  his  generous  benefactor,  who  had  cast  his 
bread  upon  the  waters,  found  it  alter  many 
days;  for  this  Bible,  which  had  lain  utitouch- 
ed  for  years,  was  at  last  made  the  instra- 
inent  of  his  reformation.  God  will  work  in 
his  own  good  time,  and  in  his  owti  way,  but 
cntr  zeal  and  our  exertions  are  the  nneans  by 
which  he  commonly  chooses  to  work. 

As  soon  as  he  got  well,  and  was  dischar- 
ged from  the  hospital,  Tom  began  to  think 
He  must  return  to  get  his  bread.  An  first 
he  had  some  scruples  about  gpingback  to  his 
old  employ :  but,  says  he  sensibly  enough, 
gentlefolks  must  travel,  travellers  must  have 
chaises,  and  chaises  must  have  drivers :  'tis 
a  very  honest  calling,  and  I  don't  know  that 
goodness  belongs  to  one  sort  of  business  moi*e 
than  another ;  and  he  who  can  be  good  in  a 
ftate  of  great  temptation,  provided  the  call- 
ing be  lawful,  and  the  temptations  are  not  of 
his  own  seeking,  and  he  be  diligent  in  pray- 
er, may  be  better  than  another  man.  for 
aught  I  know  :  and  a//  that  belongs  to  us  is, 
to  do  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which 


it  shall filease  God  to  call  us;  and  to  leave 
events  m  God's  hand.  Tom  had  rubbed  up 
his  catechim  at  the  hospital,  and  'tis  a  pity 
that  people  don't  look  at  their  catechism 
sonrietimes  when  they  are  grown  up ;  for  it 
is  full  as  good  for  men  and  women  as  it  is  for 
children  ;  nay,  belter ;  for  though  the  an- 
swers contained  in  it  are  intended  for  chil- 
dren to  repeat,  yet  the  duties  enjoined  in  it 
are  intended  for  men  and  women  to  put  in 
practice*  It  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  very 
grammar  of  Christianity  and  of  our  church, 
and  they  who  understand  every  part  of  their 
catechism  thoroughly,  will  not  be  ignorant 
of  any  thing  which  a  plain  Christian  need 
know, 

Tom  now  felt  grieved  that  he  was  obli-^ 
ged  to  drive  on  Sundays.  But  people  who 
are  in  earnest  and  have  their  hearts  in  a 
thing,  can  find  helps  in  all  cases.  As  sooo 
as  he  had  set  down  his  company  at  their 
stage,  and  had  seen  his  horses  fed,  says 
Tom,  a  man  who  takes  care  of  his  horses, 
will  generally  think  it  right  to  let  them  rest 
an  hour  or  two  at  least.  In  ev«r)'  ^^wn  it  is 
a  chance  but  there  may  be  a  church  open 
during  part  of  that  time.  If  the  prayers 
should  be  over,  I'll  try  hard  for  the  sermon; 
and  if  I  dare  not  stay  to  the  sermon  it  is  a 
chance  but  I  may  catch  the  prayers ;  it  is 
worth  tiding  for,  however;  and  as  I  used  to 
think  nothing  of  making  a  push,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  an  hour  to  gamble,  I  need  not 
grudge  to  take  a  little  pains  extraordinary 
to  serve  God.  By  this  watchfulness  he  soon 
got  to  know  the  hours  of  service  at  all  the 
towns  on  the  i-oad  he  travel le<l ;  and  while 
the  horses  fed,  Tom  went  to  church  ;  audit 
became  a  favourite  proverb  with  him,  that 
prayers  and  provender  hinder  no  nian*s 
journey  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
1  om's  maxim  to  all  travellers  :  whether 
roaster  or  8er\'ant,  carrier  or  coachman. 

At  first  his  companions  wanted  to  laogh 
and  make  sport  of  this—but  when  they  saw 
that  no  lad  on  the  road  was  up  so  early  or 
worked  so  hard  as  Tom  ;  when  they  saw  no 
chaise  so  neat,  no  glasses  so  bright,  no  har- 
ness so  tight,  no  driver  so  diligent,  so  clean, 
or  so  civil,  they  found  he  was  no  subject  to 
make  sport  at  Tom  indeed  was  yery  care- 
ful in  looking  after  the  Imch  pins  j  in  never 
giving  his  horses  too  much  water  when  they 
were  hot ;  nor  whatever  was  his  haste, 
would  he  ever  gallop  them  up  hill,  strike 
them  across  the  head,  or  when  tired,  cut  and 
slash  them,  or  gallop  over  the  stones,  as  soon 
as  he  eot  into  town,  as  some  foolish  fellows 
do.  What  helped  to  cure  Tom  of  these  bad 
practices',  was  that  remark  hemet  with  in 
the  Bible,  thsX' a  good  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast.  He  was 'much  moved  one  day  on 
reading  the  prophet  Jonah,  to  observe  what 
compassion  the  great  God  of  Heaven  and 
earth  had  for  poor  beasts :  for  one  of  the 
reasons  there  given  why  the  Almighty  was 
unwilling  to  destroy  the  great  city  of  Nine- 
yah  vrsa,  because  there  was  rpuch  cattle  in  it. 
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After  this,  Tom  never  could  bear  to  see  a 
wanton  stroke  inflicted.'  Doth  God  care 
ior  horses,  said  he,  and  shall  man  be  cruel  to 
them  ? 

Tom  soon  grew  rich  for  one  in  his  station: 
for  every  gentleman  on  the  road  would  be 
driven  by  no  other  lad  if  careful  Tom  was  to 
be  had.  Being  diligent,  he  got  a  great  deal 
of  mo&ey ;  being  frugal,  he  Bhenfbxit  Uttle : 
and  having  no  vices,  he  wofitea  none.  He.soon 
found  out  that  there  was  iome  meaning  in 
that  text  which  says, that  GodUneaa  ham  the 
ftromiae  of  the  life  that  novf  is,  as  laell  aa  that 
xuhich  is  to  come :  for  thfc  same  principles 
which  make  a  man  sober  and  honest,  have 
also  a  natural  tendency  to  make  him  healthy 
and  rich ;  while  a  drunkard  and  a  spend- 
thrift can  hardly  escape  being  sick  and  a 
beggar.  Vice  is  the  parent  of  misery  in  both 
worlds. 

After  a  few  years  Tom  begged  a  holiday, 
and  made  a  visit  to  his  native  village :  ms 
eood  character  had  got  thither  before  him. 
He  found  his  fether  was  dead,  but  during  his 
long  Illness  Tom  had  supplied  him  with  mo- 
ney, and  by  allowing  him  a  trifle  every  week» 
had  had  the  honest  satisfaction  of  keeping 
him  from  the  pariiih.  Fanner  Hod^  was 
still  living,  but  being  grown  old  and  infirm, 
he  was  desirous  to  retire  from  business.  He 
retained  a  great  regard  for  his  old  servant, 
Tom  ;  and  finding  he  was  worth  money,  and 
knowing  he  knew  something  of  country  bu- 
siness, he  offered  to  let  him  a  small  £arm  at  an 
easy  rate,  and  promised  his  assistance  in  the 
management  for  the  first  yeat,  with  the  loan 
of  a  small  sum  of  money,  that  he  might  set 
out  with  a  pretty  stock.  Tom  thanked  him 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  went  back  and  took  a 
handsome  leave  ofnis  master,  whomadehim 
a  present  of  a  horse  and  cart,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  long  and  faithful  services ; 
for,  says  he,  I  have  saved  manv  horses  bv 
Tom's  care  and  attention,  and  I  could  well 
afford  to  do  the  same  by  every  servant  who 
did  the  same  by  me ;  and  should  be  a  richer 
man  at  the  end  of  every  year  by  the  same 
generosity,  provided  I  could  meet  with  just 
andiaithtul  servants  who  deserve  the  same 
rewards.  Tom  was  soon  settled  in  his  new 
faim,  and  in  less  than  a  year  had  got  every 
thing  neat  and  decent  about  him.  Farmer 
Hodges's  long  experience  and  friendly  ad- 
vice. Joined  to  his  own  industry  and  hard  la- 
bour,  soon  broughtthe  farm  to  great  perfec- 
tion. The  r^^ularity,  sobriety,  peaceable- 
ness,  and  piety  of  his  daily  life,  his  constant 
attendance  at  church  twice  every  Sunday; 
and  his  decent  and  devout  behaviour  when 
there,  soon  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Dr.  Shepherd,  who  was  still  living  a  pat- 
tern of  zeal,  activity,  and  benevolence  to  all 
parish  priests.  The  doctor  soon  began  to 
h(Ad  up  Tom,  or,  as  we  must  now  nwre  pro- 
perly term  him,  Mr.  Thdmas  White,  to  the 
imitation  of  the  whole  parish,  and  the  fre- 
quent and  condescending  conversation  oi 
this  worthy  clergyman  contributed  no  less 


than  hi^  preaching  to  the  improvement  of 
his  new  parishioner  in  piety. 

-Farmer  White  soon  found  out  that  a  daky 
could  not  weU  be  carried  on  without  a  mis- 
tress, and  began  to  think  seriously  of  mar- 
rying ;  he  prayed  to  God  to  dhect  him  in  so 
important  a  business.  He  knew  tliat  a  taw- 
dry, vain,  drewy  mrl  was  not  likely  to  make 
good  cheese  and  butter,  and  that  a  wprldly 
ungodly  woman  would  make  a  sad  wife  and 
mistress  o[  a  family.  He  soon  heard  of  n 
young  woman  of  excellent  character,  who 
had  been  bred  up  bv  the  vicar's  lady,  and 
still  lived  iii  the  family  as  upper  maid.  She 
wasprudenty  sober,  industrious  and  religi- 
ous. Her  neat,  modest,  and  plain  appear- 
ance at  chifrch  (for  she  was  seldom  seen 
any  where  else  out  of  her  master's  family) 
was  an  example  to  all  persons  in  her  station, 
and  never  failed  to  recommend  her  to  stran- 
gers, even  before  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  goodness  of  her  character.  It 
was  her  character,  however,  which  recom- 
mended her  to  farmer  White.  He  knew 
t\iBi  favour  ia  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain, 
but  a  woTtum  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she 
shall  be  praised : — ay,  and  not  only  pndsed* 
but  chosen  too,  says  farmer  Wmte,  as  he 
took  down  his  hat  from  the  nsul  on  which  it 
hune,  in  order  to  go  and  wait  on  Dr.  Shep- 
herd, to  break  his  mind  and  ask  his  consent ; 
for  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  unhand- 
some return  for  all  the  favours  ne  was  re- 
ceiving from  his  minister,  to  decoy  away  his 
faithful  servant  from  her  place  without  his 
consent. 

This  worthy  gentleman,  though  sony  to 
lose  so  valuable  a  member  of  his  little  fami- 
ly,' did  not  scruple  a  moment  about  parting 
with  her,  when  he  found  it  would  be  so  great- 
ly to  her  advantage.  Tom  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  hear  she  had  saved  fifty  pounds 
by  her  frugality.  The  doctor  married  them 
himself  farmer  Hodges  being  present 

In  the  afternoon  oi  the  wedding  dav.  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  call  on  fermer 
and  Mrs.  White,  to  give  a  few  words  <rf  ad- 
vice on  the  new  duties  they  had  entered  in- 
to ;  a  common  custom  with  him  on  these  oc- 
casions. He  often  took  an  opportunity  to 
drop,  in  the  most  kind  and  tender  Way,  a 
hint  upon  the  great  indecency  of  making 
marriages,  christenings,  and  aibove  all,  fu- 
nerals, days  of  riot  and  excess,  as  is  too  of- 
ten the  case  b  country  villages.  The  ex- 
pectation that  the  vicar  might  posdbly  drc^ 
in,  in  his  walks,  on  these  festivals,  often  re- 
strained excessive  drinking,  and  improper 
conversation,  even  among  those  who  were 
not  restrained  by  higher  motives,  as  farmer 
and  Mrs.  White  were. 

What  the  doctor  smd  was  always  in  such 
a  cheerful,  good-humoured  way,  tnat  it  was 
sure  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  im-r 
stead  of  damping  it  *  Well,  farmer,'  said 
he,  *  and  you,  my  faithful  Sarah,  any  other 
friend  might  recommend  peace  a^fi  agree* 
ment  to  you  on  your  mafri^g^^t  I,  on  the 
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contrary,  recommend  cares  and  strifes.'^' 
The  company  stared— -but  Sarah,  who 
knew  that  her  old  master  was  a  facetious 
^tleman,  and  always  had  some  meaning 
oehimU  looked  serious.  *  Cares  and  strife, 
ar,'  said  the  farmer,  •  what  do  you  mean  ?' 
— *I  m^n»'  said  he,  'for  the  first,  that 
your  c^res  shall  be  who  shall  please  God 
most,  and  your  strifes,  who  shall  serve  him 
bejjt,  and  do  your  duty  most  faithfully. 
Thus,  aU  yoQT  cares  and  strifes  being  em- 
ployed to  the  highest  purposes,  all  petty 
cares  and  worldly  strifes  shall  be  at  an  end.* 
*  Always  remember,  that  you  have,  both 
of  you,  abetter  friend  than  each  other. '  I'he 
company  stared  again,  and  thought  no  wo- 
man coiud  have  so  good  a  friend  as  her  hus- 
band. 'As  you  have  chosen  each  other 
from  the  best  motives, '  continued  the  doctor, 
'yw  have  every  reasonable  ground  to  hope 
iw  happiness ;  but  as  this  world  is  a  soil  in 
viuch  troubles  and  misfortunes  will  spring 
up ;  troubles  from  whi^  you  cannot  save 
one  another ;  misfortunes  which  no  human 
pradence  can  avoid :  then  remember,  *tis 
the  beat  wisdom  to  go  to  that  friend  who  is 
always  near,  always  willing,  and  always 
able  to  help  you ;  and  that  friend  is  God.' 

•Sir,'  said  farmer  White,  «I  humbly 
thank  you  for  all  your  kind  instructions,  of 
which!  shall  now  stand  more  in  need  than 
jvcr,  as  I  shall  have  more  duties  to  fiilfiL  I 
hope  the  remembrance  of  my  past  offences 
will  keep  me  humble,  and  tne  sense  of  my 
remaining  sin  will  keep  me  watchful.  I  set 
out  in  the  world,  sir,  with  what  is  called  a 
ffood-natural  disposition,  but  I  soon  found, 
to  my  cost,  that  without  God's  grace  that 
win  carry  a  man  but  a  little  way.  A  good 
^per  is  a  good  thing,  but  nothing  but  the 
icar  of  God  can  enable  one  to  bear  up  against 
tmptaU(m,  evil  company,  and  evil  passions. 
The  misfortune  of  breaking  my  leg,  as  I 
^^thoueht  it,  has  proved  the  greatest 
Wessmg  of  my  life.  It  showed  me  my  own 
weakness,  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
S^xxiqessofGod.  How  many  of  my  brother 
drivers  have  I  seen,  sincfe  that  time,  cut  off 
ui  the  prime  of  life  by  drinking,  or  by  some 
«iddeu  accident,  while  I  have  not  only  been 
spared,  but  blessed  and  prospered.  *  O  sir ! 
it  would  be  the  joy  of  my  heart,  if  some  of 
my  old  comrades,  good-natured,  civil  fel- 
lows (whom  I  can't  help  loving)  could  see, 
J8 1  have  done,  the  danger  of^evil  courses 
before  it  is  too  late.  Though  they  may  not 
hearken  to  you,  sir,  or  any  other  minister, 
^ey  may  believe  me  because  I  have  been 
<Joc  of  them  :  and  I  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence, of  the  great  dfference  there  is,  even 
js  to  worldly  comfort,  between  a  life  of  so- 
briety and  a  life  of  sin.  I  could  tell  them, 
air,  not  as  a  thing  I  have  read  in  a  book,  but 
|8  a  truth  I  feel  in  my  own  hpart,  that  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,  will 
Aot  only  bring  a  man  peace  at  last,  but  will 

*  See  Dodd't  Saying. 


make  him  happy  now.  And  I  will  venture 
to  say,  sir,  that  all  the  stocks,  pillories,  pii- 
sons,  and  gibbets  in  the  land,  though  so  ve- 
ry needful  to  keep  bad  men  in  order,  yet 
will  never  restrain  a  good  man  from  com- 
mitting evil  half  so  much  as  that  single  text. 
How  shall  I  do  t/jia  ffreat  iinckcdtieaa,  and 
sin  affaijist  God?*  Dr.  Shepherd  conde- 
scended to  approve  of  what  the  fanher  had 
said,  kindly  snook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
took  leave. 


PART  n. 

The  Way  to  Plenty,  or  the  second  fiart  of 
Tom  White.  Writtenin  1795,  the  year  of 
scarcity, 

Tom  White,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
first  part  of  this  history,  from  an  idle  post 
boy  was  become  a  respectable  farmer.  God 
had  blessed  his  industrv,  and  he  had  pros- 
pered in  the  world.  He  was  sober  and 
temperate,  and,  as  was  the  natund  conse- 
e^uence,  he  was  active  and  healthy.  He  was 
industrious  and  frugal,  and  he  t>ec}ime  pros- 
perous in  his  circumstances.  This  is  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  Providence,  But  it  is 
not  a  certain  and  necessary  rule.  God  ma- 
keth  his  ai(^  to  shine  on  the  just  and  the  un^ 
just,  A  man  who  uses  every  honest  means 
of  thrift  and  industry,  will,  in  most  cases, 
find  success  attend  nis  labours.  But  still, 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  God  is  somedmes 
pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  disappoint  all  the 
worldly  hopes  of  the  most  upright  man. 
His  com  may  be  smitten  by  a  blight ;  his 
bams  may  be  consumed  by  fire ;  liis  cattle 
may  be  canned  off  by  distemper.  And  to 
these,  and  other  misfortunes,  the  good  man 
is  as  liable  as  the  spendthrift  or  the  knave. 
Success  b  the  common  reward  of  industry, 
but  if  it  were  its  constant  reward,  the  mdus- 
trious  would  be  tempted  to  look  no  further 
than  the  present  state.  They  would  lose 
one  strong  ground  of  their  feith.  It  would 
set  aside  the  scripture  scheme.  This  w6rld 
would  then  be  looked  on  as  a  state  of  re- 
vvLTd,  instead  of  a  trial,  and  we  should  for-  ' 
get  to  look  to  a  day  of  final  retribution. 

Farmer  White  never  took  it  into  his  head,, 
that,  because  he  paid  his  debts,  worked  ear- 
ly arid  late,  and  ate  the  bread  of  carefulness, 
he  was  therefore  to  come  into  no  misfortune 
like  other  folk,  but  was  to  be  free  from  the 
common  trials  and  troubles  of  life.  He 
knew  that  prosperity  was  far  from  being  a 
sure  mark  of  God's  favour,  and  had  read  in 
good  books,  and  especially  in  the  Bible,  of 
the  great  poverty  and  afflictions  of  the  best 
of  men.  Though  he  was  no  great  scholar, 
he  had  senae  enough  to  observe,  that  a  time 
,of  public  prosperity  was  not  always  a  time  of 
public  virtue;  and  he  thought  that  what 
was  true  of  a  whol#  nation  might  be  true 
of  one  man.    So  tiie  more  he  prospered 
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the  mprc  hp  prayed  that  prosperity  might 
not  corrupt  his  heart     And  when  he  saw 
lately  signs  of  public  distress  coming  on>  he 
■was  "not  half  so  much  frightened  as  some 
others  were,  because  he  thought  it  might  do 
us  good  in  the  long  run;  and  ne  was  in  hope 
thatt  a  little  poverty  might  bring  on  a  littl^ 
penitence.    The  great  grace  he  laboured 
after  was  that  of  a  cheerful  submission.  He 
used  to  say,  that  if  the  I-iord's  prayer  had 
only  contained,  those  four  little  words.   Thy 
'  noill  be  done  J  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  biggest  book  in  the  woiid  without  them. 
Dr.  Shepherd,  th6  worthy  I'ioar  fwith 
whom  the  farmer's  wife  had  formerly  lived 
as  house-keeper)  was  very  fond  of  taking  a 
walk  with  him  about  his  grounds,  and  ne 
used  to  say  that  he  learnt  as  much  from  the 
farmer  as  the  farmer  did  from  him.     If  the 
doctor  happened  tof  observe,  I  am  afraid 
these  long  rains  will  spoil  this  fine  piece  o£ 
oats,  the  farmer  would  answer,  but  then, 
sir,  think  how  good  it  is  for  the  grass.  ■  If 
the  doctor  feared  the  wheat  would  be  but 
indifferent,  the  farmer  was  sure  the  rye 
would  turn  out  well.    When  gi-ass  failed, 
he  did  not  doubt  but  turnips  would  be  plen- 
ty.     Even  for  floods  and  inundations  he 
would  find  out  some  way  to  justify  Provi- 
dence. '  I'is  better,  said  he,  to  have  our  lands 
a  little  overflowed,  than  that  the  springs 
should  be  dried  up,  and  our  cattle  faint  for 
lack  of  water.     When  the  drought  came, 
he  thanked  Ciod  that  the  season  would  be 
healthy  ;  and  the  high  winds,  which  fright- 
ened others,  he  said,  served  to  clear  the  air. 
Whoever,  or  whatever  was  wrong,  he  was 
always  sure  that  Providence  was  in  the 
right  And  he  used  to-say,  that  a  man  with 
ever  so  small  an  income,  if  he  had  but  fru- 
gality and  temperance,  and  would  cut  off 
all  vain  desires,  and  cast  his  care  upon  God, 
was  richer  than  a  lord  who  was  tormented 
by  vanity  and  covetousness.    When  he  saw 
others  in  the  wrong,  he  did  not,  however, 
abuse  them  for  it,  but  took  care  to  avoid  the 
same  fault.  He  had  sense  and  spirit  enough 
to  break  through  many  old,  but  very  bad 
customs  of  his  neighbours.    If  a  thing  is 
wrong  in  itself  (said  he  one  day  to  farmer 
Hodges)  a  whole  parish  doing  it  can*t  make 
it  right     And  as  to  its  beine:  an  old  custom, 
why,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  I  like  it  the  better 
tor  being  old,  because  it  has  had  the  stamp 
of  ages,  and  the  sanction  of  experience  on 
its  worth.    But  if  it  be  old  as  well  as  bad, 
that  is  another  reason  for  nly  trying  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  that  we  noay  not  mislead  our 
children  as  our  fathers  have  misled  us. 

The  Roof-tlaiaing, 

Some  years  after  he  was  settled,  he  built 
a  large  new  bam.  All  the  workmen  were 
looking  forward  to  the  usual  holiday  of  roof- 
raising.  On  this  occasion  it  was  a  custom  to 
^ive  a  dinner  to  the  workmen,  with  so  much 
liquor  after  it,  that  thf  y  got  so  drunk  that, 
they  not  only  lost  the  remaining  halt  day's 


work,  but  they  were  not  always  able  to  woxk 
the  following  day. 

Mrs.  White  provided  a  plentiful  dinner 
for  roof-raising,  and  gave  each  man.his  mug 
of  beer.  After  a  hearty  meal  they  began  to 
grow  clamorous  for  more  drink.  The  far- 
mer said,  *  My  lads,  I  dont  grudge  you  a 
few  gallons  ot  ale  merely  for  the  sake  of 
saving  my  liquor,  though  that  is  some  con- 
sideration, especially  in  these  dear  ti(nes ; 
but  I  never  will,  knowinglv,  help  any  matt 
to  make  a  beast  of  himself.  I  am  resolved 
to  break  throegh  a  bad  custom.  You  arc 
now  well  refreshed.  If  you  will  go  cheer- 
fully to  your  work,  you  will  have  half  a  day's 
pay  to  take  on  Saturday  night  more  than 
you  would  have  if  this  afternoon  were  wasted 
in  drunkenness.  For  this  your  farnflies  will 
be  the  better ;  whereas,  were  1  to  give  vou 
more  liquor,  when  you  have  already  had* 
enough,  I  should  Wp  to  rob  them  of  their 
bread.  But  I  wish  to  show  you,  that  I  have 
your  good  at  heart  full  as  much  as  my  pro- 
fit, iff  you  will  now  go  to  work,  I  will  give 
you  all  another  mug  at  night  when  you 
leave  off.  Thus  your  time  will  be  saved, 
your  families  help>ed,  and  my  ale  will  not  go 
to  make  reasonable  creatures  worse  than 
brule  beasts' 

Here  he  stopped.  '  You  are  in  right  on't, 
master,*  said  I'oiu  the  thatcher;  *yott  are  a 
hearty  man,  farmer,'  said  John  Plane,  the 
carpenter.  'Come  along,  boys,*  ssdd  Tim 
Brick  the  mason  :  so  they  all  went  merrily 
to  work,  fortified  with  a  good  dinner.  Thero 
was  only  one  drunken  surly  fellow  that  re- 
fused ;  this  was  Dick  Guzzle  the  smith. — 
Dick  never  works  above  two  or  three  days 
in  the  week, and  spends  the  others  at  the  Red 
Lion.  He  swore,  that  if  tlie  farmer  did  iwX 
give  him  as  much  liquor  as  he  liked  ^X  roof- 
raising,  he  would  not  strike  another  stroke, 
but  would  leave  the  job  unfinish)^  and  he 
might  get  hands  where  he  could.  Farmer 
White  took  him  at  hb  wonl,  and  paid  faitii 
off  directly :  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  sudh 
a  sot,  whom  he  had  only  employed  from 
pity  to  a  large  and  almost  starviag  faraily. 
Wnen  the  men  came  for  their  mug  in  the 
evening,  the  farmer  brought  out  the  remains 
of  the  cold  gammon  >  they  made  a  hearty 
supper,  and  thanked  him  for  having  broken 
through  a  foolish  custom,  which  was  after- 
wards much  left^off  in  that  parish,  tHbugh 
Dick  would  not  come  into  it,  and  lost  most 
of  his  work  in  consequence. 

Farmer  White's  labourers  were  oft^ 
complaining,  that  things  were  so  dear  that 
they  could  not  buy  a  bit  of  meat  He.knew 
it  was  partly  true,  but  |pQt  entirely  4  for  it 
was  before  these  very  hard  times  that  their 
complaints  began.  One  lupming  he  stept 
out  to  see  how  an  outhouse  which  hs  >fras 
thatching  went  on.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  the  wof-k  at  a  stand.  He  walked  over 
to  the  thatcher*s  house.  *  Tom,'  said  he,  •  I 
desire  that  piece  of  work  may  he  finished 
directly.    If  a  shower  comes  my  grain  will 
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be spoOed.'  'Indeed,  roaster,  I  shan't  work 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow  neither,'  said  Tom. 
— *  You  forget  that  'tis  Easter  Monday,  and 
to-morrow  is  Easter  Tuescljiy.  And  so  on 
Wednesday  I  shall  thatch  aWay,  master. — 
But  it|s  hard  if  a  poor  man,  who  works  all 
the  seasons  round,  may  not  enjoy  these  few 
hdydays,  which  come  but  once  a  year. ' 

'Tom,*  said  the  fanner,  'when  these  days 
were  first  put  into  our  prayer-book,  the  good 
men  wTio  ordained  them  to  be  kept,  little 
tbou,^ht  that  the  time  would  come  when 
holyday  should  mean  drunken-day^  and 
that  the  seasons  which  thev  meant  to  distin- 
guish by  superior  piety,  snould  be  convert- 
ed into  seasons  of  more  than  ordinary  excess. 
How  much  dost  think  now  I  shall  pay  thee 
for  this  piece  of  thatch  ?  *  Why,  you  know, 
master,  you  have  let  it  to  me  by  the  ^reat  1 
think  between  this  and  to-morrow  night,  as 
the  weather  is  so  fine,  I  could  clear  about 
four  shillings,  after  I  have  paid  my  boy ;  but 
thatching  does  not  come  often,  and  other 
work  is  not  so  profitable.'  'Very  tvell, 
Tom;  and  how  much  now  do  you  think  you 
may  spend  in  these  two  holy  days  V  *  Why, 
master,  if  the  ale  is  pleasant,  and  the  com- 
pany merry,  I  do  not  expect  to  get  off  for 
less  than  three  shillings.'  *  Tom,  can  you  do 
pounds,  i^illings,  and  pence  ?*  *  I  can  make 
a  little  score,  master,  behind  the  kitchen 
door,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  which  is  as  much 
as  I  want*  <  Well,  Tom,  add  the  four  shil- 
lings you  would  have  earned  to  tlie  three 
you  intend  to  spend,  what  does  that  make?* 
*  Let'nie  see  !  three  and  four  make  seven. 
Seven  shilling,  master.'  *  Tom,  youjoften 
tell'rne  the  times  are  so  bad  that  you  can 
never  buy  a' bit  of  meat  Now  here  is  the 
cost  of  two  joints  at  once  :  to  say  nothing  of 
the  sin  of  wasting  time  and  getting  drunk,* 
'I  never  once  thought  of  that,*  said  Tom. 
*Now  Tom,'  said  the  farmer,  *if  I  were 
you,  I  would  step  over  to  butcher  Jobbins's, 
bay  a  shoulder  ot  mutton,  which  being  left 
from  Satui-day's  market  you  will  get  a  little 
cheaper.  This  I  would  make  my  wife  bake 
in  a  aeep  dish  full  of  potjatoes,  I  would  then 
eo  to  work,  and  when  the  dinner  was  ready 
1  would  go  and  enioy  it  with  my  wife  and 
children  ;  you  need  not  give  the  mutton  to 
the  brats,  the  potatoes  will  have  all  the  gra- 
vy, and  he  very  savoury  for  them.*  *  Ay, 
but  I  have  got  no  beer,  master ;  the  times 
are  so  hard  that  a  poor  man  can't  afibi*d 
to  brew  a  drop  of  driidL  now  as  we  used  to 
da'      '  . 

•  Times  are  bad,  and  malt  is  very  dear, 
Tom,  and  yet  both  don't  pi^vent  you  from 
spending  seven  hhiirmgsin  keeping  holyday. 
Now  send  for  a  quart  of  .ale  as  it  is  to  be  a 
feast :  and  you  will  even  then  be  four  shil- 
lings richer  than  if  you  had  gone  to  the  pub- 
lic house.  I  would  have  you  put  by  these 
four  shillings,  till  you  can  add  a  couple  to 
them;  with  this  I  would  get  a  bushel  of 
malt,  and  my  wife  should  brew  it,  and  you 
may  take  a  pmt  di  your  own  beer  at  home 


of  a  night,  which  will  do  you  more  good 
than  a  gpallon  at  the  Red  Lion.'  *  1  have  a 
great  mind  to  take  your  advice,  master,  but 
1  shall  be  made  such  fun  of  at  the  Lion  ! 
they  will  so  laugh  at  me  if  I  don't  go  I' 
*Let  th^e  laugh  that  win,  Tom.*  'But, 
master,  I  have  got  a  friend  to  mee^  me 
there. '  *  Then  ask  your  friend  to  come  and 
eat  a  bit  of  your  cold  mutton  at  night,  and 
here  is  sixpence  for  another  pot,  ifyou  will  • 
promise  to  brew  a  small  cask  of  your  own.* 
*  Thank  you,  master,  and  so  I  will ;  an4  I 
won't  go  to  the  Lion.  Come  boy,  bring  the 
helm,  and  fetch  the  ladder.'  And  so  Tom 
was  upon  the  roof  in  a  twinkling.  The  bam 
was  thatched,  the  mutton  boueht,  the  beer 
brewed,  the  ^end  invited,  and  the  holyday 
enjoyed, 

^  The  Sheep.  Shearings 

Dr.  Shepherd  happened  to  say  to  farmer 
White  one  day,  that  there  was  nothing  that 
he  disliked  more  than  the  manner  in  which 
sheep-shearinp  and  harvest-home  were  kept 
by  some  in  his  parish.  'What,'  said  the 
good  doctor,  'just  when  we  are  blessed  with 
a  prosperous  gathering  in  of  these  natural 
riches  of  our  land,  the  fleece  of  our  flocks ; 
when  our  barns  are  crowned  with  plenty, 
and  we  have,  through  the  Divine  blessing  on 
our  honest  labour,  reaped  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  in  due  season  ;  is  that  very  time  to  be 
set  apart  for  ribaldry,  and  riot,  an^  drunk- 
enness ^  Do  we  thank  God  for  his  mercies, 
by  making  ourselves  unworthy  and  unfit  to 
enjoy  them  }  When  he  crowns  the  year 
with  his  goodness,  shall  we  affront  him  by 
our  impiety  >  It  is  more  than  a  common  in- 
sult to  his  providence ;  it  is  a  worse  than 
brutal  return  to  Hiin  who  openeth  his  hand 
and  filleth  all  things  living  with  plenteous- 
ness.' 

•  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  ^sir,^  said  the 
farmer.  •  I  am  resolved  to  rejoice  though, 
and  others  shall  rejoice  with  me :  and  we 
will  have  a  merry  night  on't' 

So  Mrs.  White  dressed  a  very  plentiful 
supper  of  meat  and  pudding;  and  spread  out 
two  tables.  The  farmer  sat  at  the  head  of 
one,  consisting  of  some  of  his  neighbours^ 
and  all  his  work-people.  At  the  other  sat 
his  wife,  with  two  lone  benches  on  each  side 
of  her.  On  these  benches  sat  all  the  old  and 
infirm  poor,  especially  those  who  lived  in 
the  work-house,  and  had  no  day  of  festivity 
to  look  forward  to  in  the  whole  year  but 
this,  On  the  grass,  in  the  little  court,  sat 
the  children  of  his  labourers,  and  of  the 
other  ])oor,  whose  employment  it  had  been 
to  gatner  flowers,  and  dress  and  adorn  the 
horns  of  the  ram  ;  for  the  farmer  did  not 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  an  old  custom,  if  it  was 
innocent — His  own  children  stood  by  the 
table,  and  he  gave  them  plenty  of  pudding, 
which  they  carried  to  the  children  of  the 
poor,  with  a  Uttle  draught  of  elder  to  every 
one.  The  farmer  who  never  sat  down  with- 
out begging  a  blesshig  on  his  meal,  did  it 
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yf\\.\i  suitable  solemmty  on  the  present  Joyful 
occasion. 

Dr.  Shepherd  practised  one  very  useful 
method,  which  I  dare  say  was  not  peculiar 
to  himself^  a  method  of  which  I  doubt  not 
other  country  clergj'men  have  found  the  ad- 
vantage, lie  was  often  on  the  watch  to 
observe  those  seasons  when  a  nbmber  of  his 
parishioners  were  assembled  together,  not 
only  at  any  season  of  festivity,  but  at  their 
work.  He  has  been  known  to  turn  a  walk 
through  a  hay-field  to  good  account }  and 
has  been  found  to  do  as  much  good  by  a  few 
minutes  discourse  with  fi  little  Knot  of  reap- 
ers, as  by  a  Sunday's  sermon.  Me  common- 
ly introduced  his  religious  observations  by 
some  questions  relating  to  their  emplo)r- 
ment ;  ne  first  gained  their  affections  by  his 
kint^css,  and  then  converted  his  influence 
over  them  .to  their  soul's  eood.  The  inter- 
est he  took  in  their  worldly  affairs  opened 
their  hearts  to  the  reception  of  those  divine 
truths  which  he  was  always  earnest  to  im- 
press upon  them.  By  these  methods  too  he 
got  acquainted  wfth  their  ^veral  charac- 
ters, their  spiritual  wants,  their  individual 
sins,  dangers,  and  temptations,  which  cna- 
'  bled  him  to  preach  with  morfe  knowledge 
and  successful  application,  than  those  minis- 
ters cat)  do  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
state  of  their  congregations.  It  was  a  re- 
mark of  Dr.  Shepherd's,  that  a  thorougli 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  was  one 
of  the  most  important  species  of  knowledge 
a  clergyman  could  possess. 

The  sheep-sheanng  feast,  though  orderly 
and  decent,  was  yet  hearty  and  cheerful. 
T>T.  Sliepherd  dropped  in  with  a  good  deal 
of  company  he  had  at  his  house,  and  they 
were  much  pleased.  When  the  dt)ctor  saw 
how  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  were  enjoying 
themselves,  he  was  much  moved;  he  shook 
the  farmer  bv  the  hand,  and  said,  '  But 
thou,  when  fnhu  makest  a  feast,  call  the 
blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the  halt,  they  can- 
not recompense  thee,  but  thou  shalt  be  re- 
compensed at  the  resuirection  of  the  just' 

•  Sir,*  said  the  farmer,  *  tis  no  great  mat- 
ter of  expense  ;  I  kill  a  sheep  of  my  own ; 
potatoes  are  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  with 
pepple  who  have  a  little  forethoueht.  •Isave 
much  more  cider  in  the  course  of  a  year  by 
never  allowing  any  carousing  in  my  kitchen, 
or  drunkenness  in  my  fielas,  than  would 
supply  many  such  feasts  as  these,  so  that  I 
shall  oe  never  the  poorer  at  Christmas,  It 
is  cheaper  to  make  people  happy,  sir;  than 
to  make  them  drunk.'  The  doctor  and  the 
ladies  condescended  to  walk  from  one  table 
to  the  other,  and  heai-d  many  merry  stories, 
but  not  one  profene  word,  or  one  indecent 
song :  so  that  he  was  not  fbrced  to  the  pain- 
ful necessity  either  of  reproving'  them,  or 
leaving  them  in  anger.  ^\  hen  all  was  over, 
they  sung  the  sixty-fifth  Psalm,  and  the  la- 
dies all  joined  in  it;  and  when  they  got  home 
to  the  vicarage  to  tea,  they  declai'ed  they 
liked  it  better  than  any  concert. 


The  HardlVinter. 

In  the  famous  cold  winter  of  the  yeat  if^4 
it  was  edifying  to  see  how  patiently  farmei' 
White  bore  that  long  and  severe  frost  Many 
of  his  sheep  were  fi-ozen-to  death,  but  he 
thanked  God  that  he  had  still  many  left.  He 
continued  to  find  in-door  work  that  his  men 
mjght  not  be  out  of  employ.  The  season  be- 
ing so  bad,  which  some  others  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  turning  off  their  workmen,  he 
thought  a  fresh  reason  for  keeping  them« 
Mrs,  White  was  so  considerate,  that  just  at 
that  time  she  lessened  the  number  of  her 
hogs,  that  she  might  have  more  whey  and 
skim-milk  to  assist  poor  families.  >ray,  I 
have  kiown  her  to  live  on  boiled  meat  for  a 
long  while  together,  in  a  sickly  season,  be- 
cause the  pot  liquor  made  such  a  supply  of 
broth  for  the  siclL  poon  As  the  spring  came 
on,  and  things  grew  worse,  she  never  had  a 
cake,  a  pie,  or  a  pudding  in  her  house  ;  not- 
withstanding she  used  to  have  plenty  of  these 
good  things,  and  will  a^iu,  1  hope,  when 
the  present  scarcity  is  over ;  though  she  says 
she  will  never  use  such  white  flour  agam, 
even  if  it  should  come  down  to  five  shillings 
a  busheL 

All  the  parish  now  began  to  murmur.  Far- 
mer Jones  was  sure  the  frost  had  killed  the 
wheat.  Farmer  WHson  said  the  rye  would 
never  come  up.  Brown,  the  naaltster,  in- 
sisted the  barley  was  dead  at  the  root 
Butcher  Jobbins  said  beef  would  be  a  shilling 
a  pound.  All  declared  there  would  not  be  a 
hop  to  brew  with.  The  orchards  were  all 
blighted ;  there  would  not  be  apples  enough 
to  make  a  pie;  and  as  to  hay  there  would 
be  none  to  be  had  for  love  nor  money,  *ni. 
tell  you  what,' said  farmer  White,  *  the  sea- 
son is  dreadful ;  the  crops  unpromtang  just 
now  J  but  'tis  too  early  to  judge,  DonT  let 
us  make  things  worse  than  they  are.  Wc 
ought  to  comfort  the  poor,  and  you  are  xirf- 
ving  them  to  despair.  Don't  you  know  howr 
much  God  was  displeased  with  the  mur* 
murs  of  his  chosen  people  ?  And  yet,  when 
they  were  tired  ol  manna  he  sent  them 
quails ;  but  all  did  not  da  Nothi*  ^  satisfies 
grumblei's.  We  have  a  promise  on  our  skle, 
that  thiere  Bhall  be  seed-time  and  harvest- 
time  to  the  end.  Let  us  then  hope  for  a 
good  day,  but  provide,  against  an  eviPone. 
Let  us  rather  prevent  the  evil  before  it  is 
come  upon  us,  than  ,^nk  under  it  when  it 
comes.  Grumbling  cannot  help  us;  activi- 
ty can.  Let  us  set  about  planting  potatoes 
in  every  nook  and  comer,  in  case  the  corn 
should  fail,  which,  however,  I  don't  believe 
will  be  the  case.  Let  us  mend  our  manage- 
ment before  we  are  driven  to  it  by  actual, 
want  And  if  we  allow  our  honest  labourers 
to  plant  a  few  potatoes  for  their  families  in 
the  headlands  of  our  ploughed  fields,  or 
other  waste  bits  of  grouted,  it  will  do  us  no 
harm,  and  be  a  great  help  to  them.  The 
way  to  lighten  the  load  of  any  public  cala- 
mity is  not  to  murmur  at  it  but  put  a  hand 
to  lessen  it  r^  i 
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The  fanner  had  many  temptations  to  send 
his  corn  at  an  extravagant  price  to  a  certain 
teafiort  to%un,  but  as  he  knew  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  export  it  against  law,  he  would  not 
be  tempted  to  encourage  unlawful  gain  ;  so 
he  tlii-ashed  out  a  small  mow  at  a  time,  and 
sold  it  to  the  neighbouring  poor  far  below  the 
market-price.  He  served  his  own  work- 
men first  This  was  the  same  to  them  as  if 
he  had  t^ised  their  wages,  and  even  better, 
as  it  was  a  benefit  of  which  their  families 
were  sure  to  partake.  If  the  poor  in  the 
next  parish  were  more  distressed  than  his 
own,  he  sold  them  at  the  same  rate.  For, 
said  he,  there  is  no  distinction  of  parishes  in 
heaven  ;  and  though  charity  begins  at  home, 
yet  it  ought  not  to  end  there. 

He  had  been  used  in  good  times  now  and 
then  to  catch  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  as  he  was 
Qualified  ;  but  he  now  resolved  to  give  up 
that  pleasure.  So  he  parted  from  a  couple 
of  spaniels  he  had  :  for  he  said  he  could  not 
bear  that  his  dogs  should  be  eating  the 
meat,  or  tlie  milk,  which  so  many  men,  wo- 
men, and  childi*en  wanted. 

The  White  Loaf. 

One  day,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  last 
July,  when  things  seemed  to  be  at  the  dear- 
est, and  the  rulers  of  the  land  had  agreed  to 
5ct  the  cfxample  of  eating  nothing  but  coarse 
bread,  Dr.  Shepherd  read,  before  sermon  m 
the  church,  their  public  declaration,  which 
the  magistrates  of  the  county  sent  him,  and 
which  they  had  also  signed  themselves. 
Mrsw  White,  of  course,  was  at  church,  and 
commended  it  mightily.  Next  morning  the 
doctor  took  a  walk  over  to  the  farmer  s,  in 
order  to  settle  farther  plans  for  the  relief  of 
the  parish.  He  was  much  surprised  to 
meet  Mrs.  White's  little  maid  Sally  with  a 
very  small  white  loaf,"which  she  Had  been 
buying  at  a  shop.  He  said  nothing  to  the 
gicl,  afi  he  never  thought  it  right  to  expose 
the  faults  of  a  mistress  to  her  servants ;  but 
walked  on,  resolving  to  give  Mrs.  White  a 
severe  lecture  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
He  8000  changed  hb  mind,  for  on  goin^  into 
the  kitchen,  the  first  person  he  saw  was  Tom 
the  thatcher,  who  had  had  a  sad  faU  fn)m  a 
ladder ;  his  arm,  which  was  slipped  out  of 
his  sleeve,  was  swelled  in  a  frightfi^  nian- 
ner.  Mrs.  White  was  standing  at  the  dres- 
ser making  the  little  white  loaf  into  a  poul- 
tice, which  she  laid  upon  the  s>yelling  in  a 
large  clean  old  linen  cloth.- 

•1  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Sarah,*  said 
the  doctor  ;  *  I  ought  not,  however  appear- 
ances wei*e  against  you,  to  have  suspected 
tliat  so  humble  and  prudent  a  woman  as  you 
are,  would  be  led  either  to  indulge  any  dain- 
tiness of  your  own,  or  to  fly  in  the  iace  of 
your  betters,  by  eating  white  bread  while 
they  are  eatinjg  brown.  Whenever  I  cgcnc 
here,  I  see  it  is  not  needful  to  be  rich  in  or- 
der to  be  charitable.  A  bountiful  rich  man 
would  have  sent  Tom  to  a  surgeon,  wlu> 
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would  have  done  no  more  for  him  than  you 
have  done  ;  for  in  those  inflammations  the 
most  skilful  surgeon  could  only  apply  a  poul- 
tice. Your  kindness  in  dressing  the  wound 
yourself,  will,  I  doubt  not,  pei*form  the  cure 
at  the  expense  of  that  thi'eepenny  loaf  and  a 
little  hog  s  lard.  And  I  will  take  care  that 
Tom  shall  have  a  good  supply  of  rice  fix)m 
the  subscri]>tion.*  *  And  he  shan't  want  for 
skim -milk,*  said  Mrs.  White ;  *  and  was  he 
the  best  lord  in  the  land  in  the  state  he  is  in, 
a  dish  of  good  rice  milk  would  be  better  for 
liim  than  the  richest  meat'  ' 

The  Parnh  Meeting. 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  the  vestry  held 
another  meeting,  to  consult  on  the  best  me- 
thod of  further  assisting  the  poor.  The 
prospect  of  abundant  crops  now  cheered 
every  heart.  Farmer  White,  who  had  a 
mina  to  be  a  little  jocular  with  his  despond^ 
ing  neighboui*s,  said,  •  Well,  neighbour 
Jones,  all  the  wheat  was  killed,  I  suppose  ! 
the  barley  is  all  dead  at  the  root !'  t  armer 
Jones  looked  sheei)ish,  and  said,  *To  be 
■sure  the  crops  had  turned  out  better  than  he 
thought* — *Then,'  said  Dr.  Shepherd, 
•let  us  learn  to  trust  Providence  another 
time  ;  let  our  experience  of  his  past  good- 
ness strengthen  our  faith.' 

Among  other  things,  they  agreed  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  which  was 
to  be  sold  out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  low  price, 
and  Mrs.  White  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake 
the  trouble  of  selling  it.  After  their  day's 
work  was  over,  all  who  wished  to  buy  at 
these  reduced  rates,  were  ordered  to  come 
to  the  farm  on  the  Tuesday  evening.  Dr. 
Shepherd  dn^pped  in  at  the  same  time,  and 
whei)  Mrs.  White  had  done  weighing  her 
rice,  the  doctor  spoke  as  follows  : 

*  My  honest  friends,  it  has  pleased  God, 
for  some  wise  end,  to  visit  this  land  with  a 
scarcity,  to  which  we  have  been  but  little 
accustomed.  There  are  some  idle,  evil- 
minded  people,  who  are  on  the  watch  for 
tlj%  public  distresses;  not  that  they  may 
.  humole  themselves  under  the  mighty  hand 
(of  God  (which  is  the  true  use  to  be  made  of 
'  all  troubles)  but  that  they  may  benefit  them- 
selves by  disturbing  the  public  peace.  These 
'  people,  by  riot  and  drunkenness,  double  the 
evil  which  they  pretend  to  cure.  Hiot  will 
complete  our  misfortunes  ;  while  peace,  in- 
dustry, and  good  management,  will  go  near 
to  cui-e  them.  Bread,  to  be  sure,  is  uncom- 
monly dear.  Among  the  various  ways  of 
making  it  cheaper,  one  is  to  reduce  the  quali* 
ty  of  it,  another  to  lessen  the  quantity  we  con- 
sume. If  we  cannot  get  enough  of  coan»e 
wheaten  bread,  let  us  make  it  of  other 
grain.  Or  let  us  mix  one  half  of  potatoes, 
and  one  half  of  wheat.  This  last  is  what  1 
cat  in  my  own  &mily ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  Our  blessed  Saviour  ate  barley 
bread,  you  know,  as  we  are  told  in  the  last 
month's  Sunday  reading  <rf  the^  Cheap.Rc^ 
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poaitarv,*  which  I  hope  you  have  all  heard  ; 
as  I  desired  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school 
to  read  it  just  after  evening  senice,  when  1 
know  many  of  the  parents  are  apt  to  call  in 
at  the  school.  This  is  a  good  custom,  and 
'  one  of  those  little  books  shall  be  otten  read 
at  that  time. 

*  My  good  women,  I  truly  feel  for  you  at 
this  time  of  scarcity;  and  I  am  going  to 
show  my>good  will,  as  much  hy  my  advice 
as  my  subscription.  It  is  my  duly,  as  your 
friend  and  minister,  to  tell  you,  that  one  half 
of  your  present  hardships  is  owing  to  bad 
management,  I  often  meet  your  children 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  with  great 
luncheons  of  the  very  whittst  bread,  and 
that  thi-ee  times  a  day.  Half  that  quantity, 
and  still  less  if  it  were  coarse,  put  into  a  dish 
of  good  onion  or  leek  porridge,  would  make 
them  an  excellent  breakfiist.  Many  too,  of 
the  very  poorest  of  you,  eat  your  bread  hot 
from  the  oven  ;  this  makes  the  difference  of 
one  loaf  in  five  ;  I  assure  you  *tis  what  f  c  4)1- 
not  afford  to  da  Come,  Mrs.  White,  you 
must  assist  me  a  little.  1  am  not  very  know- 
ing in  these  matters  myself;  but  1  know  that 
the  rich  would  be  twice  as  charitable  as  they 
are,  if  the  poor  made  a  better  use  of  their 
bounty.  Mrs,  White,  do  give  these  poor 
women  a  little  advice  how  to  make  their  pit- 
tance go  further  than  it  now  does.  When 
you  lived  with  me  you  were  famous  for  ma- 
king us  nice  cheap  dishes,  and  1  dare  say 
you  are  not  less  notable,  now  you  manage 
for  yourself.' 

'Indeed,  neighbours,'  said  Mrs.  White, 
*  what  the  good  doctor  says  is  very  true.  A 
halfpenny  worth  of  otitmeal,  or  groats,  with 
a  leek  or  onion,  out  of  your  own  gavden, 
which  costs  nothing,  a  bit' of  salt,  and  a  little 
coarse  bread,  will  breakf  1st  your  whole  fa- 
mily. It  is  a  great  mistake  at  any  time  to 
think  a  bit  of  meat  is  so  ruinous,  and  a  great 
load  of  bread  so  cheap.  A  poor  man  gets 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week  ;  if  he  is 
careful  he  brings  it  home.  1  dare  not  say 
how  much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the  after- 
noon, now  sugar  and  butter  are  so  dear,  be- 
cause I  should  have  you  all  upon  me ;  but  I 
will  say, that  too  much  of  this  little  goes  even 
for  bread,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  is 
the  hardest  fare.  This,  at  all  times,  but 
particularly  just  now,  is  bad  management 
Dry  peas,  to  be  sure,  have  been  very  dear 
lately  ;  but  now  they  arc  plenty  enough.  I 
am  certain  then,  that  if  a  shilling  or  cwo  of 
the  seven  or  eight  was  laid  out  foi*  a  bit  of 
coarse  beef,  a  sheep's  head,  or  any  such 
thing,  it  would  be  well  bestowed.  1  would 
throw  a  couple  of  pounds  of  this  into  the 
pot,  with  two  or  three  handfiilsof  gray  peas, 
an  onion,  and  a  little  pepper.  Ihen  I 
would  throw  in  cabbage  or  turnip,  and  car- 
rot ;  or  any  garden  stuff  that  was  most  plen- 


*See  Cheap  Rrpotitory,  Tract 
printed  for  T.  Erani,   Long'hiiw, 


on   the   Scarcity, 
Well   SmitlifieM, 


ty  ;  let  it  stew  two  or  three  hours,  and  it 
will  make  a  dish  fit  for  his  majesty.  The 
working  men  should  have  the  meat ;  the 
children  don't  want  it ;  the  soup  will  be 
thick  and  substantial,  and  requires  no 
bread.' 

Rice  Milk. 

*  You  who  can  get  skim-milk,  as  all  our 
workmen  can,  have  a  great  advantajje.  A 
quart  of  this,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pouncl  of 
the  rice  you  have  just  bought,  a  little  bit  of 
alsj)ice,  and  brown  sugar,  will  make  a  dainty 
and  cheap  dish.' 

•Bkss  your  heart !'  muttered  Amy  Grum- 
ble, who  looked  as  dirty  as  a  cinder  wench, 
with  her  face  and  fingers  all  daubed  with 
snuff:  •rice  milk,  indeed  !  it  is  very  nice 
to  be  sure  for  those  who  can  dress  it,  but 
we  have  not  a  bit  of  coal ;  rice  is  no  use  to 
us  without  firing  ;'  *  and  yet,*  said  the  doc- 
tor, *  1  see  your  tea-kettle  boiling  twice  eve- 
ry day,  as  I  pass  by  -the  poor-house,  and 
fresh  butter  at  thirteen-pence  a  pound  on 
your  shelf,*  «0  dear  sir,'  cried  Amy,*a 
few  sticks  serve  to  boil  the  tea-kctde.'-;- 

*  And  a  few  more,' ^  said  the  doctor,  *will 
boil  the  rice  milk,  and  give  twice  the  nour- 
ishment at  a  quarter  of  the  Texpehse,' 

Rice  Pudding, 

'  Pray,  Sarah,'  said  the  doctor,  'how  did 
you  use  to  make  that  pudding  my  childi^n 
were  so  fond  of?  And  I  remember,  when 
it  was  cold,  we  used  to  have  it  in  the  parlotir 
for  supper.'  *  Nothing  more  easy.*  said  Mrs, 
White :  *  I  put  halt  a  pound  of  rice,  two 
quarts  of  skim-milk,  and  two  ounces  of 
brown  sugar.'    'Well,'   said   the  doctor, 

*  and  how  many  will  this  dine  ?'  '  Seven  of 
eight,  sir.*  *\ery  well,  and  what  will  it 
cost  ?'— « Why,  sir,  *tt  did  not  cost  you  so 
much,  because  we  baked  it  at  home,  and  I 
used  our  own  milk  ;  but  it  will  not  cost  above 
sevcnpence  to  those  who  pay  lor  both. 
Here,  to<\  bread  is  saved.  * 

*  Pray,  Sarah,  let  .me  ])ut  in  a  wonl,*  saia 
farmer  White  :  ♦  I  advise  my  men  to  raise 
each  a  large  bed  of  parsnips.  They  are 
veiy  nourishing,  and  very  profitable.  Six- 
penny worth  of  seed,  well  sowed  andind 
m,  will  produce  more  meals  than  four  sacks 
of  potatoes ;  and  what  is  material  to  you 
who  have  so  little  ground,  it  will  not  require 
more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  ground 
which Ihe  four  sacks  will  take.  Piovideacc 
havuig  contrived  by  the  .very  formation  of 
this  root  that  it  shall  occupy  but  a  very 
small  space.  Parsnips  ai-e  veiy  good  the 
second  day  wanned  in  the  fiying" pani  and  a 
little  rasher  of  jwrk,  or  bacon,  will  give 
them  a  nice  flavour.* 

Dr.  Shepherd  now  siud,  *  as  a  proof  of 
the  nourishing  quality  of  pai-snips,  1  was 
reading  in  a  hwtoiy  book  this  very  day,  that 
the  American  Indians  make  a  gi-eat  i^rt 'i* 
their  bread   of  parsnips,    thoqgh  Indian 
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corn  W  so  fiamous ;  ^it  will  make  a  little  va- 
riety too.' 

A  Cheap.  Stew. 

*  I  remember,' said  Mi-s.  White,  'acheap 
dish,  so  nice  that  it  makes  mv  mmith  water. 
I  peel  some  raw  potatoes,  shce  them  thin, 
put  the  slices  into  a 'deep  fryinj;-pan,  or  pot 
with  a  little  water,  an  onion,  and  a  bit  of 
pepper.  I'hen  I  got  a  bone  or  two  of  a 
breast  of  mutton,  or  a  httle  striji  of  salt 
pork  and  put  into  it.  Cover  it  down  close, 
leep  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  for  an 
hour.* 

•You  reallji  give  me  an  appetite,  Mrs. 
White,  by  your  dainty  receipts,*  said  the 
doctor.  «I  am  resolved  to  have  this  dish  at 
my  own  table. '  <I  could  tell  you  another 
very  good  dish,  and  still  cheaper,*  answered 
she,  « Come,  let  us  have  it,*  cried  the  dix:- 
tor.  ♦!  ahall  write  all  down  as  soon  as  1 
get  home,  and  1  will  favour  any  body  with 
a  copy  of  these  receipts  who  will  call  at 
roy  house.' — *  And  1  will  do  more,  sir,' 
&Md  Mrs.  White,  *  for  I  will  put  any  of 
these  women  in  the  way  how  to  dress  it  the 
firet  time,  if  they  are  at  a  loss.  But  this  is 
my  dish  : 

*Take  two  or  three  pickled  herrings, 
*put  them  into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  po- 
tatoes, and  a  little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in 
the  oven  till  it  is  done.  1  would  give  one 
hint  moi-e,'  abided  she ;  *l  have  taken  to 
use  nothing  but  potatoe  starch  ;  and  though 
I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,  nobody's 
linen  in  a  common  way  looks  better  than 
ours.* 

I'he  doctor  now  said,  •  I  am  sorry  for  one 
hardship  which  many  poor  people  labour 
Wider ;  I  mean  the  ditcculiy  of  getting  a 
little  milk.  I  wish  all  farmer's  wives  were 
as  considerate  as  you  are,  Mrs.  White.  A 
little  milk  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  poor,  es- 
pecially when  their  children  are  sick  ;  and 
I  have  known  it  answer  to  the  seller  as  well 
as  to  the  buyer,  to  keep  a  cow  or  two  on 
purpose  to  sell  it  out  by  the  quait,  instead  of 
making  butter  and  cheesy. 

'Sir,'  said  farmer  White,  •  I  beg  leave  to 
«ay  a  word  to  the  men,  if  you  please,  for  all 
ywir  advice  goes  to  the  women*  If  you  will 
drink  less  gin,  you  may  get  more  meat  If 
you  abstain  from  the  ale-house,  you  may, 
many  of  you,  get  a  little  one-way  beer  at 
honHJ.' — «Ay,  that  we  can  farmer,'  said 
poor  Tom,  the  thatcher,  who  was  now  got 
well  'Easter  Monday  tor  that— I  say  no 
more,  A  word  to  the' wise.'  The  farmer 
soiled  and  went  on  :  *  The  number  of  pub- 
Kc  houses  in  many  a  parish,  brings  on  more 
hunger  and  rags,  than  all.  the  taxes  in  it, 
a^vv  as  they  aje.  All  the  other  evils  put 
together  hardly  make  up  the  sum  of  that 
^  We  arc  now  raising  a  fresh  subscrip- 
pon  for  you.  This  will  be  our  rule  of  giv- 
mg.  ^  We  will  not  give  to  sots,  gamblers, 
aod  Sabbath-breakers.  Those  who  do  not 
set  thehr  young  children  to  worit  on  week- 


days, and  send  them  to  school  and  church 
on  Sundays,  desene  little  favour.  Na  man 
should  keep  a  dog  till  he  has  more  food  than 
his  family  wants.  If  he  feeds  them  at  home, 
they  i*ob  his  children  ;  if  he  starves  them, 
they  i"ob  his  neij^hbours.  We  ha\e  heard 
in  a  neighbouring  city,  that  son>e  people 
carried  back  the  subscription  loaves,  be- 
cause they  were  too  coarse;  but  we  hope 
better  things  of  ycm.'  Here  Betty  Plane 
begged,  with  all  humility,  to  put  in  a  word. 
*  Certainly,'  said  the  doctor,  •  we  will  listen 
to  all  modest  complaints,  and  try  to  redress 
them.'  *  You  are  pleased  to  say,  sir,*  said 
she,  «that  we  might  find  much  comfort 
from  buying  coarse  bits  of  beef.  And  so 
we  might,  but  you  do  not  know,  sir,  that  we 
could  seldom  get  the  n,  even  when  we  had 
the  mcmey,  and  times  wei-e  so  bad.'  •  How 
so,  Betty  V*  'Sir,'  when  we  go  to  butcher 
Jobbins,'  for  a  bit  of  shin,  or  any  other  leao 
piece,  his  answer  is,  **  You  can't  have  it  to- 
day. The  cook  at  the  great  house  has  be- 
spoke it  for  gravy,  or  the  doctor's  maid 
([bei^ging  your  pardon,  sir,  J  has  just  ordered 
it  for  soup.*' — Now,  if  such  kind  eentlefolk 
were  aware  that  this  gravy  and  soiVp  not  on- 
ly consume  a  fereat  deal  of  meat,  which,  to 
be  sure,  those  have  a  .right  to  do  who  can 
pay  tor  it ;  but  that  it  takes  away  those 
coarse  pieces  which  the  poor  would  buy, 
if  they  bought  at  all.  '^  For,  indeed,  the 
rich  have  been  very  kind,5and  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done  without 
them.' 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  Bettj,'  said  the 
doctor,  *and  I  assure  you  1  will  have  no 
more  gravy  soup.  My  'garden  will  supply 
me  with  sOups  that  are  both  wholesomer 
and  better ;  and  I  will  answer  for  mv  lady 
at  the  great  house,  that  she  will  do  the 
same.  I  hope  this  will  become  a  general 
nile,  and  then  we  shall  expect  that  butch- 
ers will  favour  you  hi  the  prices  of  the 
coarse  pieces,  if  we  who  are  rich,  buy  no- 
thing but  the  prime.  In  our  gifts  we  shall 
prefer,  as  the  farmer  has  told  you,  those 
who  keep  steadily  to  their  work.  Such  as 
come  to  the  vestry  for  a  loaf,  and  do  not 
come  to  church  for  the  sermon,  we  shall 
mark ;  and  prefer  those  who  come  con- 
stantly whether  thei*e  are  any  gifts  or  not 
But  there  is  one  rule  from  which  wc  never 
will  depart.  Those  who  have  been  seen 
aiding,  or  abetting  any  riot,  any  attack  on 
butchers,  bakers,  wheat-mows,  mills,  or 
millers,  we  will  not  relieve ;  but  with  the 
quiet,  contented,  hard-working  roan,  I  will 
share  my  last  morsel  of  bread.  1  shall  only 
add,  though  it  has  pleased  God  to  send  us 
this  visitation  as  a  punishment,  yet  we  may 
convert  this  short  trial  into  a  lasting  bles- 
sing, if  we  all  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Pros^ 
perity  had  made  most  of  us  careless.  The 
thoughtless  profusion  of  some  of  the  rich 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  idleness  and 
bad  management  of  some  of  the  poor.  Let 
us  now  at  last  adopt  that  good^old  mapdau 
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evrrif  one  mend  one.  And  may  God  add  -hrs 
blessing.' 

The  people  now  cheerfully  departed  with 
their  nee,  resolving  as  many  of  them  as 


could  get  milk,  to  put  one  of  Mrs.  White's 
receipts  in  practice,  and  an  excellent  sup- 
per tney  had. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HESTER  WILMOT. 


BEma  THE  ^ECOfTD  PART 

Hester  WiLMOT  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Weston,  of  parents  who  maintained  theni- 
selves  by  their  labour ;  they  were  both  of 
them  ungodly,  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  they 
were  unhappy.  They  lived  badly  together, 
and  how  could  they  do  otherwise  }  for  their 
tempers  were  very  different,  and  they  had 
no  religion  to  smooth  down  this  difference, 
or  to  teach  them  that  they  ought  to  bear 
with  each  others  faults.  Kebecca  Wilroot 
was  a  proof  that  people  may  have  some 
right  qualities,  and  yet  be  but  bad  charac- 
ters, and  utterly  destitute,  of  religiorf.  She 
was  clean,  potable  and  industrious.  Kow  I 
know  some  folks  fancy  that  the  poor  who 
have  these  qualtities  need  have  no  other, 
but  this  is  a  sad  mistake,  as  I  am  sure  ever}' 
page  in  the  Bible  would  shovy ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
people  do  not  Consult  it  oftener.  They  di- 
rect their  ploughing  and  sowing  by  the  in- 
formation of  the  /Vlmanac,  why  will  they 
not  consult  the  Bible  for  the  direction  of  their 
hearts  and  lives  ?  Kebecca  was  of  a  violenti 
ungovernable  temper  ;  and  that  very  neat- 
ness which  is  in  itself  so  pleasing,  in  her 
became  a  sin,  for  her  affection  to  her  hus- 
band and  children  was  quite  lost  in  an  over- 
anxious desire  to  have  her  house  reckoned 
the  nicest'in  the  j>arish.  Rebecca  was  also 
a  proof  that  a  poor  woman  may  be  as  vain  as 
a  rich  one,  for  it  was  not  so  much  the  com- 
fort of  neatness,  as  the  praise  of  neatness, 
which  she  coveted.  A  spot  on  her  hearth, 
or  a  bit  of  rust  on  a  brass  gandlestick,  would 
throw  her  into  a  violent  passion.  Now  it  is 
very  right  to  keep  the  hearth  clean  and  the 
candlestick  bright,  but  it  is  very  wrong  so 
to  set  one's  affections  on  a  hearth  or  ^  can- 
dlestick, as  to  make  one's  self  unhappy  if 
.  any  trifling  accident  happens  to  them  ;  and 
if  Rebecca  had  been  as  careful  to  keep  her 
heart  without  spot,  or  her  life  without  ble- 
/  mish,  as  she  was  to  keep  her  fire-irons  free 
'  from  either,  she  would  have  been  held  up  in 
this  history,  not  as  a  waniing,  but  as  a  pat- 
tern, and  in  that  case  her  nicety  would  have 
come  in  for  a  part  of  the  praise.  It  was  no 
fault  in  Rebecca,  but  a  merit,  that  her  oak 
table  was  so  bright  you  could  almost  see  to 

gut  your  cap  on  in  it ;  but  it  was  no  merit 
ut  a  fault,  that  when  John,  her  husband, 
laid  down  his  cup  of  beer  upon  it  so  as  to 
leave  a  mark,  she  would  fly  out  into  so  ter- 
rible a  passion  that  all  the  children  were 
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forced  to  run  to  comers;  now  poor  John  hav- 
ing no  comer  to  mn  to,  ran  to  the  ale-house, 
till  that  which  was  at  first  a  refuge  too  soon 
became  a  pleasure, 

Rebecca  never  wished  her  children  to 
leara  to  read,  because  she  said  it  would  on- 
ly serve  to  make  them  lazy,  and  she  herself 
had  done  very  well  without  it.  She  would 
keep  poor  Hester  from  church  to  stone  the 
space  under  the  stairs  in  fine  patterns  and 
flowers.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  there  was 
any  harm  in  this  little  decoration,  it  looks 
pretty  enough,  antl  it  is  better  to  let  the  chil- 
dren do  that  than  nothing.  But  still  these 
aix;  not  things  to  set  one's  heart  upon ;  and 
besides  Rebecca  OMly  did  it  as  a  trap  for 
praise ;  for  she  was  sulky  and  disappointed 
if  any  ladies  happened  to  call  in  ^nd  did  not 
seem  delighted  with  the  flowers  which  she 
used  to  dra\Y  with  a  burnt  stick  on  the  white- 
wash of  che  chimney  comers.  Besides  all 
this  finery  was  often  done  on  a  Sunday,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  doing  right 
things  at  a  wrofig  time,  or  in  wasting  much 
time  on  things  which  are  of  no  real  use,  or 
in  doing  any  thing  at  all  out  of  vanity.  Now 
I  beg  that  no  lazy  slattern  of  a  wife  will  g*> 
and  take  any  comfort  in  her  dirt  from  what 
is  here  said  against  Rebecca's  nicety ;  for  I 
believe,  that  for  one  who  makes  her  hus- 
band wihappy  through  neatness,  twenty  do 
so  by  dirt  and  laziness.  All  excuses  are 
wrong,  but  the  excess  of  a  good  quality  is 
not  so  common  as  the  excess  of  a  bad  one ; 
and  not  being  so  obvious,  perhaps,  for  that 
very  reason  requires  more  animadversion. 

John  Witmot  was  not  an  ill-natured  roan, 
but  he  had  no  fixed  principle.  Instead  d 
setting  himself  to  cure  his  wife's  faults  by 
mild  reproof  and  good  example,  he  was  dri- 
ven by  them  into  still  gixiater  feults  himself, 
It  is  a  oommon  case  with  people  who  have 
no  religion  when  any  cross  accident  befals 
them,  instead  of  trying  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  matter,  mstead  of  considering  their 
trouble  as  a  trial  sent  from  God  to  purify 
them,  or  instead  of  considering  the  faults  of 
others  as  a  punishment  for  their  own  sins, 
instead  of  this  I  say,  what  do  they  do,  but 
either  sink  down  at  once  into  despair,  or 
else  run  for  comfort  into  evil  courses.  Drink- 
ing is  the  common  remedy  for  sorrow,  if 
that  can  be  tailed  a  remedy,  the  end  of 
which  is  to  destroy  soul  and  body,  John  now 


*  See  pugm  9L 
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1  to  spend  all  his  leisui*e  hours  at  the 
He  used  to  be  fond  of  his  children : 
but  when  he  could  not  come  home  inv^uiet, 
and  play  with  the  little  ones,  while  his  wile 
dmaed  nim  a  bit  of  hot  supper,  he  ^rew  in 
time  not  to  come  home  at  alU  He  v^  ho  has 
once  taken  to  drink  can  seldom  be  said  to  be 
guOty  of  one  sin  onW  ;  John's  heart  became 
hardened.  His  affection  for  his  family  was 
loet  in  self-indulgence.  Patience  and  sub- 
missian,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  might  have 
won  much  upon  a  man  of  John's  temper ; 
bat  instead  of  trying  to  reclaim  him,  his  wife 
seemed  rather  to  delight  in  putting  him  as 
much  in  the  wrong  as  she  could,  that  shC 
might  be  justified  in  her  constant  abuse  of 
him.  I  doubt  whether  she  would  have  been 
as  much  pleased  with  his  reformation  as  she 
was  with  always  talking  of  his  faults,  though 
I  know  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours, 
that  if  she  had  taken  as  much  pains  to  re- 
form her  husband  by  reforming  her  own 
temper,  as  she  did  to  abuse  him  and  expose 
him,  her  endeavours  might  l\ave  been  bless- 
ed with  success.  Good  Christians,  who  are 
trying  to  subdue  their  awn  faults,  can  hard- 
ly befieve  that  the  ungodly  have  a  soit  of 
sarage  satisfaction  in  trying,  by  indulgence 
of  their  own  evil  tempers,  to  lessen  the  hap- 

S'ness  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 
eed  we  look  any  farther  for  a  proof  of  our 
own  corrupt  nature,  when  we  see  mankind 
delight  in  sins  which  have  neither  the  temj)- 
tation  of  profit  or  the  allurement  of  pleasure, 
3ach  as  plaguing,  vexing,  or  abusing  each 
other. 

Hester  was  the  eldest  of  their  five  chil- 
dren ;  she  was  a  sharp  sensible  girl,  but  at 
fcurteen  year^  old  she  could  not  tell  a  letter, 
nor  had  she  ever  been  taught  to  bow  her 
knee  to  Him  who  made  her,  for  John's  or 
rather  Rebecca's  •  house,  had  seldom  the 
name  of  God  pronounced  in  it,  except  to  be 
blasphemed. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  Sunday- 
schocdy  of  -which  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  was  ap- 
pointed mistress,  as  has  been  before  rela- 
ted, Mrs.  Jones  finding  that  none  of  the 
WHmots  were  sent  to  school,  took  a  walk  to 
Rebecca's  house,  and  civilly-  told  her,  she 
called  to  let  her  knoAV  that  a  school  was 
opened,  to  which  she  desired  her  to  send  her 
children  on  Sunday  following,  especially  her 
eldest  daughter  Hester.  « Well,*  said  Re- 
becca, •  and  what  will  you  give  her  if  I  do  ?* 
*Gjye  her!'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *that  is 
nuher  a  rude  question,  and  asked  in  a  rude 
manner :  however,  as  a  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath,  I  assure  you  that  I  will  give  her 
the  best  of  learning ;  1  will  teach  her  io  fear 
God  and  keep  hia  commandments, '  *  I  would 
rather  you  would  teach  her  to  fear  me,  and 
keep  my  house  clean,'  said  this  wicked  wo- 
man. *  She  shan't  come,  however,  unless 
yon  will  pay  her  for  it.'  •  Pay  her  for  it  !* 
said  the  lady,  *  will  it  not  be  reward  enough 
thatshcwiU  be  taught  to  read  the  word  of 


God  without  any  expense  to  you?  For 
though  many  gifts  both  of  b6ok8  and  cloth- 
ing will  be  given  the  children,  yet  you  are 
not  to  consider  these  gifts  so  much  in  the 
light  ot  payment  as  an  expression  of  good- 
will in  your  benefactors.-'  •]  say,*  mterrupt- 
ed  Rebecca,  *  that  Hester  shan't  go  to  school. 
Religion  is  of  no  use  that  1  know  of  but  to 
make  people  hate  their  own  flesh  and  blood; 
and  1  sec  no  good  in  learning;  but  to  make 
folks  proud,  and  lazy,  and  dirty,  I  cannot 
tell  a  letter  myself,  and,  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it,  there  it  not  a  notaoler  wo-  " 
man  in  the  parish.'  •  Pray,*  said  Mrs.  Jones 
mildly,  do  you  think  that  young  people  will 
disobey  their  parents  the  more  for  being 
taught  to  fear  God  >*  *  I  don't  think  any  thing 
about  it,'  said  Rebecca;  *I  shan't  let  her 
come,  and  there's  the  long  and  short  of  the 
matter.  Hester  has  other  fish  to  fry ;  but 
you  maiy  have  some  of  these  little  ones  if  you 
will?'  *No,'  said  Mrs.  Jones,  ♦  I  will  not; 
I  have  not  set  up  a  nui-seiy,  but  a  school.  I , 
am  not  at  all  this  expense  to  take  crying 
babes  out  of  the  mother's  way,  but  to  in- 
struct reasonable  beings  in  the  road  to  eter- 
nal life ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  in  all 
schools  not  to  take  the  troublesome  young 
children  unless  the  mother  will  try  to  spare 
the  elder  ones,  who  are  capable  of  learning.' 
*  But,'  said  Rebecca,  *  1  have  a  young  chud 
which  Hester  must  nurse  while  l^dress  din* 
ner.  And  she  must  iron  the  rags,  and  scour 
the  irons,  and  dig  the  potatoes,  and  fetch  the 
water  to  boil  them.'  «As  to  nursing  the 
child,  that  is  indeed  a  necessary  duty,  and 
Hester  ought  to  stay  at  home  part  of  the  day 
to  enable  you  to  go  to  church  ;  and  fiimilies 
should  relieve  each  other  in  this  way,  but  as 
to  all  the  rest  they  are  no  reasons  at  all,  for 
the  irons  need  not  be  scoured  so  often,  and 
the  rags  should  bfe  ironed,  and  the  potatoes 
dug,  and  the  water  fetched  on  the  Saturday; 
and  1  can  tell  you  that  neither  your  minister 
here,  nor  your  J4idge  hereafter,  will  accept 
of  any  sucli  excuses.' 

All  this  while  Hester  staid  behind  pale 
and  trembling,  ■  lest  her  unkind  mother 
should  carry  her  point.  She  looked  up  at 
Mrs.  Jones  with  so  much  love  and  gratitude, 
as  to  win  her  affection,  and  this  good  lady 
went  on  trying  to  soften  this  harsh  mother. 
At  last  Rebecca  condescended  to  say,  *  Weil 
I  don't  know  but  I  may  let  her  come  now 
and  then  when  I  can  spare  her,  provided  I 
find  you  make  it  worth  her  while*'  All  this 
time  she  had  never  asked  Mrs.  Jones  to  sit 
down,  nor  had  once  bid  her  young  children 
be  quiet,  though  they  were  crylne  and 
squalling  the  whole  time,  Rebecca  fancied 
this  rudeness  was  the  only  way  she  had  of 
showing  she  thought  herself  to  be  as  good  as 
her  guest,  but  Mrs.  Jones  never  lost  her 
temper.  The  moment  she  went  out  of  the 
house,  Rebecca  called  out  loud,  enough  for 
her  to  hear,  and  ordered  Hester  to  get  the 
stone  and  a  bit  of  sand  to  scrub  out  the  prints 
of  that  dii  ty  woman's  shoes.  Hester  in^high 
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spirits  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  rubbed  out 
tae  stains  so  neatly,  that  her  mother  coultl 
not  help  lamenting  that  so  liandy  a  girl  was 
going  to  be  spoiled,  by  bein§  taught  godli- 
ness, ftnd  learning  any  such  nonsense. 

Mrs."3ones  who  knew  the  world' t  Id  her 
agent  Mrs.  Crew,  that  her  grand  diftlculty 
"would  arise  not  so  much  from -the  children  as 
the  parents.  These,  said  she,  are  apt  to  fiill 
into  that  sad  mistake,  that  because  their 
children  are  poor,  and  have  a'  little  of  this 
world's  goods,  the  mothers  must  make  it  up 
to  them  m  false  indulgence.  .  I'he  children 
of  the  gently  ai-e  much  more  reproved  and 
corrected  for  their  taults,  and  bred  up  in  far 
stricter  discipline.  He  was  a  king  who  said, 
Oiasten  thy  son,  and  let  not  thy  rod  spare 
for  his  crying.  But  do  not  lose  your  pa- 
tience ;  the  more  vicious  the  children  are, 
you  must  remember  the  more  they  stand  in 
need  of  your  instruction.  W^hen  they  are 
bad,  Comfort  yourself  with  thinking  how 
much  worse  they  would  have  been  but  for 
you ;  and  what  a  burden  they  would  become 
to  society  if  these  evil  tempers  were  to  re- 
ceive no  check.  I'he  great  thing  which  en- 
abled Mrs*  Crew  to  teach  well,  was  the  deep 
insight  she  had  got  into  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature.  And  1  doubt  if  any  one  can 
makfe  a  thoroughly  good  teacher  of  religion 
and  morals,  who  wants  the  master-key  to 
the  heart.  ()tl>ers  indeed  may  teach  know- 
ledge, decency,  and  good  manners;  but 
those,  however  valuable,  are  not  Christi- 
anity. Mi-s.  Crew,  who  knew  fliat  out  of 
the  neart  proceed  lying,  theft,  and  all  that 
ti-ain  of  evils  which  begin  to  bi*cak  out  even 
in  young  children,  applied  her  labours  to 
coi-rect  this  ixx)t  of  evil.  But  though  a 
diligent,  she  was  a  humble  teacher,  well 
knowing'that  unless  the  grac^  of  God  bless- 
ed her  labours,  she  should  but  labour  in 
vain. 

Hester  Wilmot  never  failed  to  attend  the 
school,  whenever  her  perverse  mother 
would  give  her  leave,  and  her  delight  in 
learning  was  so  gi*eat,  that  she  would -work 
early  and  late  to  gain  a  little  time  for  her 
book.  As  she  had  a  quick  capacity,  she 
leamed  soon  to  spell  and  read,  and  Mt*s, 
Crew  obsening  her  diligence,  used  to  lend 
her  a  book  to  carry  home,  that  shamight  pick 
up  a  little  at  odd  times.  It  would  be  well  if 
teachers  would  make  this  distinction.  To 
give,  or  lend  books  to  those  who  take  no  de- 
light in  them  is  an  useless  expense ;  while 
it  is  kind  and  right  to  assist  well-disposed 
young  people  with  every  help  of  this  sort 
Those- who  love  books  seldom  hurt  them, 
■while  the  slothful  who  hate  learning,  will 
wear  out  a  book  more  in  a  week,  than  the 
diligent  will  do  in  a  year.  Hester's  way  was 
to  read  over  one  question  in  her  catechism, 
or  one  verse  in  her  hymn  book,  by  firo-light 
betbre  she  js^ent  to  bed ;  this  she  thoug\it 
over  in  the  night ;  and  when  she  was  dress- 
ing herself  in  the  morning,  she  was  glad  to 
find  she  always  knew  a  httle  more  than  she 


had  done  the  morning  before.  It  is  not  to 
be  believed  how  much  those  people  will  be 
found  to  have  gained  at  the  end  ot  the  year, 
who  are  accustomed  to  work  iip  all  the  little 
odd  ends  and  I'emnants  of  Uihure  j  who  va- 
lue time,  even  moi-e  than  money  ;  and  who 
are  convinced  that  minutes  are  no  more  to- 
be  wasted  than  pence.  Nay,  he  who  finds 
he  has  wasted  a  shilling  may  by  diligence 
hope  to  fetch  it  up  again  ;  but  no  repentance 
or  mdustry  can  ever  bring  back  one  wasted 
hour.  My  good  young  reader,  if  ever  you 
are  tempted  to  waste  an  hour,  go  and  ask  a 
dying  man  whkt  he  would  give  for  that  hour 
which  you  are  throwing  away,  and  accord- 
ing as  ne  answers,  so  do  you  act 

As  her  mother  hated  tne  sight  of  a  book, 
Hester  was  foired  to  learn  out  of  sight ;  it 
was  no  disobedience  to  do  this,  as  long  as 
she  wasted  no  pait  of  that  time  which  it 
was  her  duty  to  spend  in  usefiil  labour.  She 
would  have  thought  it  a -sin  to  have  left  her 
wofk  fjr  her  book;  but  she  did  not  think  it 
wrong  to  steal  time  from  her  sleep,  and  to 
be  learning  an  hour  beforo  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  awcike,  Hester  would  not  ne- 
glect the  washing-tub,  or  the  spinning- 
wheel,  even  to  get  on  with  her  catechism ;. 
but  she  thought  it  fair  to  think  over  her 
questions,  while  she  was  washing  and  spin- 
ning. In  a  few  months  she  was  able  to  read 
fiueotly  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  is  the 
easiest.  But  Mrs.  Crew  did  not  think  it 
enough  that  hcrchildren  could  read  a  chaj)- 
ter,  she  would  make  them  understand  it 
also.  It  is  in  a  good  dcgj'ee  owing  to  the 
want  of  religious  knowledge  in  teachers, 
that  thei-e  is  so  little  religion  in  the  world. 
Unless  the  Bible  is  iai<l  open  to  the  under- 
standing, children  may  read  from  Genesis 
to  the  Revelation,  without  any  other  im- 
provement than  barely  Warning  how  topro- 
nounce  the  words.  Mrs,  Crew  found  there 
was  but  one  wav  to  compel  their  attention  r 
this  was  by  obliging  them  to  return  back 
again  to  her  the  sense  of  what  she  had  read 
to  them,  and  this  they  Itiight  do  in  their  ovn 
words, it  they  could  not  remember  the  words 
of  Scripture.  Those  who  had  weak  capaci- 
ties would,  to  be  sure,  do  this  but  ver>'  im- 
perfectly; but  even  tbe  weakest, if  they  were 
willing,  would  i-etdftn  something.  She  so 
managed,  X}\:\t saying  the  Catechism  was  not 
merely  an  act  of  ^he'^memory,  but  of  the  un- 
derstanding; for  she  had  observed  fornierly* 
that  those  who  had  leamed  the  catechism  m 
the  common  formal  way,  when  they  were 
children,  had  never  understood  it  when  they 
became  men  and  women,  and  it  renijuned  m 
the  memory  without  having  made  any  im- 
pression on  the  mmd.  I'hus  this  fine  sum- 
mary of  the  Christian  religion  is  considered 
as  little  more  than  a  form  oi  words,  the  being 
able  to  repeat  which,  is  a  Qualification  tor 
being  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  instead  ot 
beiftg  considered  as  really  containing  thwe 
gi-ounds  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  by 
which  they  are  to  be  confii-med  Christians. 
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Mrs,  ^^rew  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Jones, 
those  who  teach  the  poor  must  indeed  give 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  as  they  can  receive 
it  So  that  teaching  must  be  a  great  griev- 
ance to  those  who  do  not  really  make  it  a 
labour  of  love,  I  see  so  much  levity,  obsti- 
nacy, and  ignorance,  that  it  keeps  my  own 
forbearance  in  continual  exercise,  insomuch 
that  I  trust  I  am  getting  good  myself,  while 
I  am  doing  good  to  others.  No  One,  madam, 
can  know  till  they  try,  that  after  they  have 
asked  a  poor  untaught  child  the  same  ques- 
tion nineteen  times,  they  must  not  lose  their 
temper,  but  go  on  and  ask  it  th^  twentieth. 
Now  and  then,  when  I  am  tempted  to  be 
impatient,  I  correct  myself,  by  thinking 
over  that  active  proof  which  our  blessed  Sa- 
riour  requii*es  of  our  love  to  him  when  he 
says.  Feed  my  lambs, 

Hester  Wilmot  had  never  been  bred  to 
go  to  church,  for  her  father  and  mother  had 
never  thought  of,  going  themselves,  unless 
at  a  christening  in  their  own  family,  or  at  a 
funeral  of  their  neighbours,  both  of  which 
they  considered  merely  as  opportunities  for 
^ood  eating  and  drinking,  and  not  as  offices 
«  religion. 

As  poor  Hester  had  no  comfort  at  home, 
it  was  the  less  wonder  she  delighted  in  her 
w)hool,  her  Bible,  and  her  church ;  for  so 
great  is  Ood's  goodness,  that  he  is  pleased 
to  make  religion  a  peculiar  comfort  to  tliose 
who  have  no  other  comfort.  The  Gq^l  whose 
name  she  had  seldom  heard  but  when  it  was 
iaken  in  vairif  was  now  revealed  to  her  as  a 
Ood  of  infinite  j>ower,  justice,  and  holiness. 
What  she  read  in  her  Bible,  and  what  she 
felt  in  her  own  heart,  convinced  her  she  was 
a  sinner,  and  her  catechism  said  the  same. 
She  was  much  distressed  one  day  on  think- 
ing over  this  promise  which  she  had  just 
made  (in  answer  to  the  question  which  fell 
to  her  lot)  To  renounce  the  devil  and  till  his 
VforkSy  the  fiortifis  and  vanities  of  this  wick- 
td  world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  thejlesh, 
I  say  she  was  distressed  on  findir.g  that 
these  weie  not  merely  certain  words  which 
she  was  ^ound  to  repeat,,  but  certain  condi- 
tions which  she  was  bound  to  perform.  She 
was  sadly  puzzled  to  know  how  this  was  to 
be  done,  till  she  met  with  these  words  in  her 
Bible:  Afy  grace  k  sufficient  for  thee.  But 
still  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know'now  this  grace 
was  to  be  obtained.  Happily  Mr.  ^impsftn 
preached  on  the  next  Sunday  from  this  text, 
Mk  and  ye  shall  receive^  8cc,  In  this  ser- 
mon was  explained  to  her  the  nature,  the 
duty,. and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Afterthis 
she  opened  her  heart  to  Mrs.  Crew,  who 
taoght  her  the  great  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
m  a  serious  but  plain  way.  Hester's  own 
heart  led  her  to  assent, to  that  humbling  doc- 
trine of  the  catechism,  that  We  d)re  by  na- 
ture, bom  in  sin  ;  and  truly  glad  was  she  to 
,  be  relieved  by  hearing  of  That  sfiiritual 
grace  by  v^hicJt  ive  have  a  new  birth  unto 
righteouaness^  Thus  her  mind  was  no  soon- 


er hambled  by  one  part  than  it  gained  com- 
fort from  another.  On  the  other  hand,  while  . 
she  was  rejoicing  in  a  lively  hofie  in  God's 
mercxf  through  Christ,  her  mistress  put  her 
in  mind  that  that  was  only  the  ttue  repent- 
ance by  which  we  forsake  sin^  Thus  tho 
catechism,  explained  by  a  pious  teacher, 
was  found  to  contain  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faiths 

Mrs.  Jones  greatly  disapproved  the  prac- 
tice of  turning  away  the  scholars  because 
they  were  grown  up.  Young  people,  said 
she,  want  to  be  warned  at  sixteen  niore  than 
they  did  at  six,  and  they  are  commonly 
turned  adrift  at  the  very  age  when  they 
want  most  instiiiction ;  when  dangers  and 
temptations  most  beset  them.  1  hey  are 
exposed  to  more  evil  bv  the  leisure  of  a  Sun- 
day evening  than  by  the  business  of  a  whole 
week:  but  then  religion  must  be  made  plea- 
sant, and  instruction  must  be  carried  on  in 
a  kind,  and  agreeable,  and  familiar  way.  If 
they  once  dislike  the  teacher  they  will  soon 
geC  to  dislike  what  is  taught,  so  that  a  mas- 
ter or  mistress  is  in  some  measure  answera- 
ble for  the  future  piety  of  young  persons, 
inasmuch  as  that  piety  depends  on  their 
manner  of  making  religion  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable. 

To  attend  Mrs.  Jones's  evening  instruc- 
tions was  soon  thought  not  a  task  but  a  holi- 
day. In  a  few  months  it  was  reckoned  a 
disadvantage  to  the  character  of  any  young 
person  in  the  parish  to  know  they  did  not 
attend  the  evening  school.  At  first,  indeed, 
many  of  them  came  only  with  a  view  to 
learii  amusement;  but,  by  the  blessing. of 
Goil,  they  grew  fond  of  instruction,  and 
some  of  them  became  truly  pious.  Mi-s. 
Jones  spoke  to  them  on  Sunday  evening  as 
follows  : — *  My  dear  young  women,  I  te- 
joice  at  your  improvement;  but  I  rejoice 
with  trembling.  I  have  known  young  peo- 
ple set  out  well,  who  afterwards,  fell  off. 
The  heart  is  deceitful.  Many  like  religious 
knowledge,  who  do  not  like  the  strictness  pf 
a  religious  life.  I  must  therefore  watch 
whether  those  who  are  diligent  at  church 
and  school,  are  diligent  in  their  daily  wal^ 
Whether  those  who  say  they  believe  in  God, 
really  obey  him.  Whether  they  who  pro- 
fess to  love  Christ  keep  his  commandments. 
Those  who  hear  themselves  commended 
for  early  piety,  may  learn  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  praise  of  man.  People  may  get  a 
knack  at  religious  phrases  witnout  being  re- 
ligious; they  may  even  get  to  frequent 
places  of  worship  as  an  amusement,  jn  order 
to  meet  their  friends,  and  may  learn  to  de- 
light in  a  sort  of  spiritual  gossifi,  while  re- 
ligion has  no  power  in  their  hearts.  But  I 
hope  better  things  of  you,  and  things  that 
accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus  speak. 

What  became  of  Hester  Wilmot,  with 
some  account  of  Mrs.  Jones's  May-day  least 
for  her  school,  my  readers  shall  be  told  next 
month., 
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The  J\rew  Gown, 

Hester  WfLMOT,  lam  sorry  to  observe, 
had  bceriby  nature  peevish,  and  lazy  ;  she 
'would  wnen  a  child,  now  and  then  slit,ht  her 
work,  and  when  her  moth«r  was  unreasona- 
ble she  was  too  apt  to  returtxft  saucy  answer; 
but  when  she  became  acqiminted  with  her 
own  lieart,  and  with  the.  Scriptures,  these 
evil  tempers  were,  in  a  good  measure,  sub- 
dued, for  she  now  learnt  to  imitate,  not  her 
violent  mother,  but  him  who  was  meek  and 
lowly.  When  she  was  scolded  for^ioing  ill, 
she  prayed  for  grace  to  do  better ;  and  the 
only  answer  she  made  to  her  mother's 
chai*ge,  •  that  religion  only  served  to  make 
people  lazy,'  was  to  strive  to  do  twice  as 
much  work,  in  order  to  prove  that  really 
made  them  diligent  1  he  only  thing  in 
which  she  ventured  to  disobey  her  mother 
was,  that  when  she  oraered  her  tado  week 
day's  work  on  a  Sunday,  Hester  cried,  and 
said,  she  did  not  dare  to  disobey  God ;  but 
to  show  that  she  did  not  wish  to  save  her 
own  labour,  she  would  do  a  double  portion 
of  work  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  rise  two 
hours  earlier  on  the  Monday  morning. 

Once,  when  she  had  worked  very,  hard 
her  mother  told  her  she  would  treat  her 
with  a  holyday  the  following  Sabbath,  and 
take  her  a  fine  walk  to  eat  cakes  and  drink 
ale  at  Weston  fair,  which,though  it  was  pro- 
fessed to  be  kept  on  the  Monday,  yet,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  village,  always  began  on  the 
Sunday  evening.*  Rebecca,  who  would  on 
no  account  have  wasted  the  Monday,  which 
was  a  working  day,  in  idleness  and  pleasure, 
thought  she  had  a  very  good  right  to  enjoy 
heiseif  at  the  fair  on  the  Sunday  evening,a8 
well  as  to  take  her  children.  Hester  earn- 
estly begged  to  be  left  at  home,  and  her 
mother  ui  a  rage  went  without  her.  A  wet 
walk,  and  more  ale  than  she  was  used  to 
drink,  gave  Rebecca  a  dangerous  fever. — 
During  this  illness  Hester,  who  would  not 
follow  ner  to  a  scene  of  dissolute  mirth,  at- 
tended her  night  and  day,  and  denied  her- 
self necessaries  that  her  sick  mother  might 
have  comforts:  and  though  she  secretly 
prayed  to  God  that  this  sickness  might 
change  her  mother's  heart,  yet  she  never 
once  reproached  her,  or  put  her  in  mind, 
that  it  was  caught  by  indulging  in  a  sinful 
pleasui'e,  ' 

Another  Sunday 'night  her  father  told 
Hester,  he  thougnt  she  had  now  been  at 
school  long  enough  for  him  to  have  a  little 
good  of  her  learning,80  he  desired 4he  would 

*  This  firacUce  i»  too  common.  Those  fairs  which 
profess  to  be  kept  on  Monday,  cunuAonly  begin  on  the 
Sunday.  It  is  much  t<r  be  wished  that  mai^strates  would 
put  a  stop  to  it,  as  Mr.  Simpson  did  at  Weston,  at  ih( 
request  of  Mrs.  Jones.  There  is  another  great  evil  worth 
the  noiiee  of  justices.  In  many  villages,  during  the  fkir* 
air  is  suld  at  private  houses,  which  have  no  license,  to 
the  great  injury  of  sobriety  and  good  oiotub. 


stay  at  home  and  read  to  him.  flestef 
cheerfully  ran  and  fetched  her  Testaments 
But  John  fell  a  laughinj^,  called  her  a  fod^ 
and  said,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  read 
the  Testament  to  him  when  he  was  goin|to 
die,  but^t  present  he  must  have  somethmg 
merry.  So  saying,  he  gave  her  a  s6ne-book 
which  he  had  picked  up  at  the  Bell.  Hester 
having  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  refused  toi'ead 
it,  saying  she  did  not  dare  offend  God  by 
reading  what  would  hurt  hei  own  soul- 
John  called  her  a  canting  hypocrite;  and 
said,  he  would  put  the  1  estament  into  the 
fire  for  that  thei'e  was  not  a  more  merry  girl 
than  she  was  before  she  became  religious.— 
Her  mother  for  once  took  her  part,  not  be- 
cause she  thought  her  daughter  in  the  right, 
but  because  she  was  glad  of  any  pretence  to 
show  her  husband  was  in  the  wrong;  though 
she  herself  would  have  abused  Heater  f^T 
the  same  thing  if  John  had  taken  her  part* 
John,  with  a  shocking  oath  abused  them 
both  ;  and  went  off  in  a  violent  passion.-- 
Hester,  instead  of  saying  one  undutiftnl  v|^rd 
against  her  father,  took  up  a  Psalter  in  order 
to  teach  her  httle  sisters ;  but  Rebecca  was 
so  provoked  at  her  for  not  joining  her  in  her 
abuse  of  her  husband,  that  she  changed  her 
humour,  said  John  was  in  the  right,  and 
Hester  a  pei*verse  hypocrite,  who  only  made 
religion  a  pretence  tor  being  undutifiil  to  her 
parents.  Hester  bore  all  in  silence,  autt 
committed  her  cause  to  Him  who  judgetn 
righteously.  It  would  have  been  a  gcat 
com  fort' to  her  if  she  had  dared  to  ^o  toMrs. 
Crew,  and  to  have  joined  in  the  religious  ex- 


\j%»»j     ■a«ABV*x>'fti    llC.1     «awv*a  %•     aia     ■■■■•^^^a**^*'**       ,    —  _, 

said  not  a  word,  but  after  having  put  the  ut- 
tie  ones  to  bedj  and  heard  them  say  their 
prayers  out  of  sight,  she  went  and  sat  down 
in  her  own  little  loft,  and  said  to  herself,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  me  to  have  taught  my 
little  sisters  to  read,  I  thought  it  was  my  du- 
ty, for  David  has  said.  Come  ye  children 
hearken  unto  me,  IwUl  teach  you  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  It  would  have  been  still  more 
pleasant  to  have  passed  tne  evenuig  at 
school,  because  I  am  st^ll  ignorant,  and  ni- 
ter to  learn  than  to  teach  ;  but  I  cannot  do 
either  without  flying  in  the  face  of.  my  Di- 
ther ;  God  sees  fit  to-night  to  change  my 
pleasant  duties  into  a  painful  trial.  I  give  up 
my  win,  and  I  submit  to  the  will  of  my  ra- 
ther ;  •  but  when  he  orders  me  to  commit  a 
known  sin,  thep  I  dare  not  do  it,  because,  m 
so  doing,  I  must  disobey  my  Father  which 
is  irt"  heaven. 

Now  it  so  fell  out,  that  this  dispute  hap- 
pened on  the  very  Sunday  next  belorc  Mrs. 
Jones's  yearly  feast.  On  May-day  all  the 
school  attended  her  to  church,  each  inastra 
gown  of  their  own  earning,  and  a  cap  and 
white  apron  of  her  giving.  After  church 
there  was  an  examination  made  into  the 
learning  and  behaviour  of  the  sholars;  those 
who  were  most  perfect  in  their  chapters, 
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imd  who  brought  the  best  character  for  in- 
dustry, homiUty,  and  sobriety,  received  a 
Bible,  or  some  other  good  book. 

Now  Hester  had  been  a  whole  year  hoard- 
ing up  her  little  savings,  in  order  to  be  rea- 
dy with  a  new  gown  on  the  May-day  feast 
wie  had  never  gpt  less  than  two  shillings  a- 
week  by  her  spinning,  besides  working  for 
the  family,  and  earning  a  trifle  bjr  odd  jobs. 
'-This  money  she  taithfuUv  carried  to  her 
mother  every  Satui-day  night  keeping  back, 
ty  consent,  only  twopence  a-week  towards 
tnc  gown.  The  sum  was  complete,  the  pat- 
tern had  long  been  settled,  and  Hester  had 
wly  on  the  Monday  rooming  to  go  to  the 
shop,  pav  her  money,  and  bring  home  her 
gown  to  oe  made.  Her  mother  happened 
to  go  out  early  that  morning  to  iron  in  a  gen- 
tleman's £atnily,  where  slie  usually  staid  a 
day  or  two  and  Hester  was  busy  putting 
the  house  in  order  be£Dre  she  went  to  the 
shop. 

On  that  very  Monday  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  at  the  Bell  of  all  the  idle  fellows  in 
the  panshi  John  Wilmot  of  course  was  to 
be  there.  Indeed  he  had  accepted  a  chal- 
^)ge  of  the  blacksmith  to  a  batch  at  all* 
fcura.  The  blacksmith  was  flush  of  money, 
«ohn  thought  himself  the  best  player ;  and 
that  he  might  make  sore  of  winnine,  he  re- 
WYcd  to  keep  himself  sober,  which  ne  knew 
vas  more  than  the  other  would  do.  John 
was  so  used  to  go  upon  tick  for  ale,  that  he 
got  to  the  door  of  the  Bell  before  he  recol- 
lected that  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with 
the  gambler  -without  money,  and  he  had  not 
J  penny  in  his  pocket,  so  he  sullenly  turned 
noroewards.  He  dared  not  apply  to  his  wife, 
M  he  knew  he  should  be  more  likely  to  get 
J  scratched  face  than  a  sixpence  from  her ; 
out  he  knew  that  Hester  had  received  two 
sn^lmgs  for  her  last  week's  spinning  on  Sa* 
^nlay,  and  perhaps  she  might  not  yet  have 
pvcn  it  to  her  mother.  Of  the  hoarded  sum 
he  knew  nothing.  He  asked  her  if  she 
<^<^  lend  him  half  a  crown,  and  he  would 
py  her  next  day*  Hester  pleased  to  see 
Wm  in  eood  humour  after  what  had  passed 
^  wgAt  before  ran  up  and  fetched  down 
Ijcr  little  box,  and  in  the  joy  of  her  heart 
that  he  now  desired  something  she  could 
^ply  with  without  wounding  her  con- 
soence,  cheerfully  poured  out  her  whole  lit- 
tle stock  upon  the  table.  John  was  in  rap- 
tures at  the  aght  of  three  half-crowns  and  a 
sxpence,  and  eageriy  seized  it,  box  and  all, 
together  with  a  few  hoarded  halfpence  at 
toebottom.  though  he  had  only  asked  to 
^orrow  half-a-crown.  None  but  one  whose 
heart  was  hardened  by  a  long  course  of 
drunkenness  could  have  taken  away  the 
*liole,  and  for  such  a  purpose.  He  told  her 
*ue  should  certainly  nave  it  again  next 
JJoming^  and,  indeed  intended  to  pay  it,  not 
wubting  but  he  should  double  the  sum.  Bi^t 
iohn  Overrated  his  own  skill,  or  luck,  for  he 
lost  every  &rthing  to  the  blacksmith,  and 
w^ed  iiome  before  midnight,  and  quietly 


walked  up  to  bed.  He  was  quite  sober, 
which  Hester  thought  a  ^ood  sign.  Next 
morning  she  asked  him,  in  a  very  humble 
way,  for  the  money,  which  she  said  ^e 
would  not  have  done,  but  that  if  the  gown 
was  not  bought  directly  it  w»ould  not  be  rea- 
dy in  time  for  the  feast  John's  conscience 
had  troubled  him  a  little  for  what  he  bad 
done,  for  when  he  was  not  drunk  he  was  not 
ill-natured,  and  he  stammei-ed  out  a  broken 
excuse,  but  owned  he  had  lost  the  money, 
and  had  not  a  farthing  left.  The  moment 
Hester  saw  him  n^ild  and  kind  her  heart 
was  softened,  and  she  begged  him  not  to 
vex ;  adding,  that  she  would  be  contented 
never  to  have  a  new  gown  as  long  as  she 
lived,  if  she  could  have  the  comfort  of  al- 
ways seeing  him  come  home  as  sober  as  he 
was  last  night  For  Hester  did  not  know 
that  he  had  refrained  from  getting  drunk, 
only  that  he  might  gamble  with  a  better 
chance  of  success,  and  that  when  a  game- 
ster keeps  himself  sober,  it  is  not  that  he 
may  practice  a  virtue,  but  that  he  may  com- 
mit a  worse  crime.  *  I  am  indeed  son'y  for 
what  I  have  done,*  said  he ;  *  you  cannot  go 
to  the  feast,  and  what  will  madam  Jones 
say  !•— Yes,  but  I  can,'  said  Hester,  'for 
God  looks  not  at  the  gown,  but  at  the  heart, 
and  1  am  sure  he  sees  mine  full  of  eratitude 
at  hearing  you  talk  so  kindly ;  and  if  Ithought 
my  dear  father  woi^ld  change  his  pi'esent 
evil  courses,  I  should  be  the  happiest  girl  ^t 
the  feast  to-morrow,'  John  walked  away 
mournfully,  and  said  to  himself,  surely  there 
must  be  something  in  relieion,  since  it  can 
thus  change  the  heart  Hester  was  once  a 
pert  girl,  and  now  she  is  as  mild  as  a  Iambi 
She  was  once  an  indolent  girl,  and  now  she 
is  up  with  the  lark.  She  was  a  vain  girl,  and 
would  do  any  thing  for  a  new  nband ;  and 
now  she  is  contented  to  go  in  rags  to  a  feast 
at  which  every  one  else  will  have  a  new 
gown.  She  deprived  herself  of  her  gown  to 
give  me  the  money ;  and  yet  this  very  girl, 
so  dutiful  in  some  respects,  would  submit  to 
be  turned  out  of  doors  rather  than  read  a 
loose  book  at  my  command,  or  break  the 
Sabbath.  I  do  not  understand  this ;  there 
must  be  some  mystery  in  it  All  this  he 
said  as  he  was  going  to  work.  In  the  eve- 
ning he  did  not  go  to  the  Bell :  whether  it 
was  owing  to  his  new  thoughts,  or  to  his 
not  having  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  positively  to  say,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  little  of  one  and  a  little  of  the 
other. 

As  the  pattern  of  the  intended  gown  had 
long  been  settled  in  the  family,  and  as  Hes- 
ter nad  the  money  by  her,  it  was  looked  on 
as  good  as  bought,  so  that  she  was  trusted  to 
get  it  brought  home,  and  made  in  her  mo- 
ther's absence.  Indeed,  so  little  did  Re- 
becca care  about  the  school,  that  she  would 
not  have  cared  any  thing  about  the  gown,  if 
her  vanity  had  not  made  her  wish  that  her 
daughter  should  be  the  best  drest  of  any  girl 
at  the  feast    Being  from  home,  as  was  said 
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before,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  disappoint- 
ment. On  Miiy-day  morning,  Hester,  in- 
stead of  keeping  from  the  feast,  because  she 
had  not  a  new  gown,  or  meanly  niventing 
any  excuse  for  wearing  Jin  old  one,  dressetl 
herself  out  as  neatly  as  she  could  in  her  poor 
old  things,  and  went  to  join  tiie  school  in  or- 
der to  go  to  church.  Whether  Hester  had 
formerly  indulged  a  little  pride  of  heart,  and 
talked  of  this  gown  ratlier  too  much,  I  am 
not  quite  sure;  certain  it  is,  there  was  a 
great  hue  and  cry  made  at  seeing  Hester 
Wilmot,  the  neatest  girl,  the  most  industri- 
ous girl  in  the  school,  come  to  the  May-day 
feast  in  an  old  stuif  gown,  when  every  other 
girl  was  so  creditably  drest.  Indeed,  I  am 
ftorry  to  say,  there  were  two  or  three  much 
too  smart  tor  their  station,  and  who  had  di- 
zened  themselves  out  in  very  improper  fine- 
ry, which  Mrt,  Jones  made  them  take  off 
before  her.  *  1  mean  this  feast,*  said  she, 
•  as  a  reward  of  industry  and  piety,  and  not 
as  a  trial  of  skill  who  can  be  finest,  and  out- 
vie the  rest  in  show.  If  I  do  not  take  care, 
my  feast  will  become  an  encouragement, 
not  to  virtue,  but  to  vanity.  I  am  so  great  a 
friend  to  decency  of  apparel,  that  1  even 
like  to  see  you  deny  your  appetites,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  come  decently  dressed  to  tlie 
house  of  God,  To  encourage  you  to  do  this. 
I  like  to  set  apart  this  one  day  of  innocent 
pleasure,  agamst  which  you  m*»y  be  prepa- 
ring all  the  year,  by  laying  aside  something 
every  week  towards  buying  a  gown  out  of 
all  vour  savings.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
meekness  and  an  humble  spirit  is  of  more 
value  in  the  sight  of  God  and  good  men,  than 
the  gavest  cotton  gown,  or  the  brightest 
pink  riband  in  the  parish,' 

Mrs.  Jones  for  ail  this,  was  as  much  sur- 
uiised  as  the  rest  at  Hester's  mean  garb  : 
out,  such  is  the  power  ot  a  good  character, 
that  she  gave  her  credit  for  a  right  intention, 
especiallv  as  she  knew  the  unhappy  state  of 
her  ianiily.  For  it  was  Mrs.  Jones's  way, 
(and  it  is  not  a  bad  way,)  always  to  wait, 
and  inquire  'into  the  truth  before  she  con- 
demn^ any  person  of  good  character, 
though  appearances  were  against  theai.  As 
we  cannot  judge  of  people  s  motives,  said 
she,  we  may,  from  ignorance,  often  con- 
demn their  best  actions,  and  approve  of 
their  worst.  It  will  be  always  time  enougii 
to  judge  uniavourably,  and  let  us  give  oihei-s 
credit  as  long  as  we  can,  and  then  we  in  our 
turn,  may  expect  a  favourable  iudgment 
from  others,  and  remember  who  had  said. 
Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

Hester  was  no  moi-e  proud  of  what  she 
bad  done  for  her  father,  than  she  was  hum- 
bled by  the  meanness  of  her  garb ;  and  not- 
withstanding Betty  Stiles,  one  of  the  girls 
whose  finery  had  been  taken  away,  sneered 
at  her,  Hester  never  offered  to  clear  herself, 
by  exposing  her  father,  though  she  thought 
it  right,  secretly  to  inform  Mrs.  Jones  of 
what  had  past.  When  the  examination  of 
the  girls  began,  Betty  Stiles  was  asked  some 


questions  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  command* 
ments,  which  she  answered  very  well.  Hes- 
ter was  asked  nearly  the  sanie  questions, 
and,  though  she  answered  thcni  n»/  better 
than  Betty  had  done,  they  were  all  suipri- 
sed  to  see  Mrs.  Jones  rise  up,  and  give  a 
handsome  Bible  to  Hester,  while  she  gave 
nothing  to  Betty.  This  girl  cried  out  rather 
pertly,  *  Madam,  it  is  very  hard  that  I  l\ave 
no  book  ;  I  was  «s  perfect  as  Hester.'—*! 
have  often  told  you,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  'that 
religion  is  not  a  thing  of  the  tongue  but  of 
the  heart.  That  girl  gives  me  the  best 
proof  that  she  has  learned  the  fourth  com- 
mandment to  good  purpose,  who  perasts  in 
keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  though  com- 
manded to  break  it  by  a  pai-ent  whom  she 
loves.  And  that  girl  best  proves  that  she 
keeps  the  fifth,  who  gives  up  her  own  com- 
foit,  and  clothing,  and  credit,  to  honour  atid 
obey  her  father  and  mother,  even  though 
they  are  nut  such  as  she  cuuld  wish.  Betty 
Stiles,  though  she  could  answer  the  qut^ 
tions  so  readily,  went  abroad  last  Sunday 
when  she  should  have  been  at  school,  and 
refused  to  nurse  her  sick  mother,  when  she 
couid  not  help  herself.  Is  this  having  learnt 
tiiose  two  commandments  to  any  good  pu^ 
pose  ?'      . 

Farmer  Hoskins,  who  stood  by,  whisper- 
ed Mrs*  Jones,  «Well,  madam,  now  vou 
have  convinced  even  me  of  the  benefit  of  re- 
ligious instruction ;  now  I  see  there  is  a 
meaning  to  it.  1  thought  it  was  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  at  the  other,  and  that  a  song  was 
as  well  as  a  psalm  ;  but  now  1  have  found 
the  proof  of  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  I  see 
your  scholars  must  do  what  they  hear,  and 
obey  what  they  learn.  Why,  at  this  rate, 
thev  will  all  be  better  servants  for  being 
really  godly,  and  so  1  will  add  a  pudding  to 
next  year's  feast.' 

The  pleasure  Hester  felt  in  receiving  a 
new  Bible,  made  her  forget  that  she  had  on 
an  old  gown.  She  walked  to  chuit:h  in  a 
thankful  frame;  but  how  great  was  her  joy, 
when  she  saw,  among  a  number  of  working 
men,  her  own  father  going  into  church.  M 
she  past  by  him,  she  cast  on  him  a  look  of 
so  much  joy  and  affection,  that  it  brought 
lears  into  his  eyes,  especially  when  he  com- 
pared her  mean  dress  with  that  of  the  other 
girls,  and  thought  who  had  been  thecauJ^ 
of  it.  John,  who  had  not  been  at  church  lot 
some  years,  was  deeply  struck  with  the  ser- 
vice. The  confession  with  which  it  opens 
went  to  his  heart.  He  felt,  for  the  first  ume, 
that  he  was  a  miserable  sinner,  and  that 
there  was  no  health  in  him.  He  now  kit 
compunction  for  sin  in  general,  though  ii  was 
only  his  ill-behaviour  to  his  daughter  wh  ch 
had  brought  him  to  church.  The  sernion 
was  such  as  to  strengthen  the  imprcssiOQ 
which  the  prayers  had  made ;  and  whcoit 
was  over,  instead  of  joining  the  ringers,  (for 
the  belfty  was  the  only  part  of  the  churen 
John  liked,  because  it  usually  led  to  the  ate- 
house,)  he  quietly  walked  back  to  his  work. 
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It  was,  indeed,  the  best  day's  work  he  ever 
made.  He  could  not  get  out  of  his  head  the 
"whole  day,  the  first  words  he  heard  at 
church:  fVAen  thf  wicked  man  tumeth 
avHiy  from  hia  wickedness,  and  doeth  that 
wMch  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  hia 
soul  alive.  At  nij^ht,  instead  of  going  to  thi 
Bell,  he  went  home,  intending  to  ask  Hester 
to  forgive  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  ^ol  to  the 
door,  he  heard  Rebecca  scolding  his  daugh- 
ter for  having  brought  such  a  disgrace  on 
the  family  as  to  be  seen  in  that  old  rag  of  a 

town,  and  insisted  on  knowing  what  she  had 
one  with  the  money,  Hester  tried  to  keep 
the  secret,  but  her  mother  declared  she 
would  turn  her  out  of  doors  if  she  did  not  tell 
the  truth.  Hester  was  at  last  forced  to  con- 
fess she  had  given  it  to  her  father.  Unfor- 
tunately for  poor  John,  it  was  at  this  very 
monvent  that  he  opened  the  door.  I'he  mo- 
ther now  divided  her  fury  between  her 
guilty  husband  and  her  innocent  child,  till 
from  words  she  fell  to  blows.  Jc^hn  defend- 
ed his  daughter,  and  received  some  of  the 
strokes  intended  for  the  poor  girl.  This  tur- 
bulent scene  partly  put  John's  good  resolu- 
tions to  flight,  though  the  patience  of  Hes- 
ter did  him  almosc  as  much  good  as  the  ser- 
mon he  had  heard.  At  length  the  poor  girl 
escaped  up  stairs,  not  a  little  bruised,  and  a 
scene  of  much  violence  passed  between  John 
and  Rebecca.  She  declared  she  would  not 
at  down  to  supper  with  such  a  brute,  and 
«et  off  to  a  neighbour's  house,  thqit  she 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  abusing  him  the 
longer.  John,  whose  mind  was  much  dis- 
turbed, went  up  stairs  without  his  supper. 
As  he  was  passing  by  Hester's  little  rcK>m 
he  heard  her  voice,  and  as  he  concluded  she 
was  venting  bitter  complaints  against  her 
onnatoral  parents,  he  stopped  to  listen,  re- 
solved to  go  in  and  comfort  her.  He  stop- 
ped at  the  door,  for,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  he  saw  her  kneeling  by  her  bedside, 
and  praying  so  earnestly  that  she  did  not 
hear  hiro.  As  he  made  sure  she  could  be 
praying  lor  nothing  but  his  death,  what  was 
nis  surprise  to  hear  these  words  :  *  O  Loixl, 
have  mercy  upon  my  dear  father  and  mo- 
ther, teach  me  to  love  them,  to  pray  for 
them,  and  do  them  good ;  make  me  moi-e 
dutiful  and  more  patient,  that,  adorning  the 
doctrine  of  God,  my  Saviour,  I  may  i*ccom- 
mend  his  holy  religion,  and  my  dear  parents 
may  be  brought  to  love  and  fear  thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ.' 

Poor  John,  who  would  never  have  been 
hard-hearted  if  he  had  not  been  a  drunkard, 
could  out  stand  this,  he  fell  down  on  his 
knees,  embraced  his  child;  and  begged  her  to 
teach  him  how  to  pray.  He  prayed  himself 
«s  well  as  he  coulcl,  and  though  he  did  not 
know  what  words  to  use,  yet  his  hean  was 
melted;  he  owned  he  was  a  sinner,  and  beg- 
ged Hester  to  fetch  the  prayer-book,  and 
read  over  the  confession  with  which  he  had 
been  so  struck  at  church.  This  was  the 
pleasantest  order  she  had  ever  obeyed.  See- 


ing him  deeply  afTccUd  with  a  sense  of  sin 
she  pointed  out  to  him  the  Siiviour  of  sin- 
nei-s ;  and  in  this  manner  she  past  some 
hours  with  her  father,  which  were  the  hap- 
piest of  her  life  ;  such  a  night  was  worth  a 
nundred  cotton,  or  even  silk  gowns.  In  the 
course  of  the  wctk  Hester  read  over  the 
cnnfession,  and  some  other  pra)  ers,  to  her 
father  so  often  that  he  got  them  by  heart, 
and  repeated  them  while  he  was  at  work. — 
She  next  taught  him  the  fifty-first  psjilm. 
At  length  he  took  courage  to  kneel  down 
and  pray  before  he  went  to  bed.  From  that 
time  he  bore  his  wife's  ill-humour  much 
better  than  he  had  ever  done,  and,  as  he 
knew  her  to  be  neat,  and  notable,  and  sa- 
ving, he  began  to  think,  that  if  her  temper 
was  not  quite  so  bad,  his  home  might  still 
become  as  pleasant  a  place  to  him  as  ever 
the  Bell  had  been ;  but  unless  she  became 
more  tractable  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  his  long  evenings  after  the  little  ones 
were  in  bed,  for  he  began,  once  more,  to  de- 
light in  playing  with  them.  Hester  propos- 
ed that  she  herself  should  teach  him  to  read 
an  hour  every  night,  and  he  consented.  Re- 
Ipecca  began  to  storm,  from  the  mere  tnck 
she  had  got  of  storming ;  but  finding  that  he 
now  brought  home  all  his  earnings,  and  that 
she  got  both  his  money  and  his  company, 
(for  she  had  once  loveci  him,)  she  be^an  ta 
reconcile  herself  to  this  new  way  of  lite.  In 
a  few  months  John  could  I'ead  a  psalm.  In 
learning  to  read  it  he  also  got  it  by  heart, 
and  this  proved  a  little  store  for  private  de- 
votion, and  while  he  was  mowing  or  reap- 
ing, he  could  call  to  mind  a  text  to  cheer 
his  labour.  He  now  went  constantly  to 
church,  and  often  dropped  in  at  the  school 
on  a  Sunday  evening  to  hear  their  prayers. 
He  expressed  so  much  pleasure  at  this  that 
one  day  Hester  ventured  to  ask  him  if  they 
should  set  up  family  prayer  at  home  ?  John 
said  he  should  like  it  mightily,  but  as  he 
could  not  yet  read  quite  well  enough,  he  de- 
sired Hester  to  try  to  get  a  proper  book  and 
begin  next  Sunday  night  Hester  had  bought 
of  a  pious  hawker,  for  three  halfpence,*  the 
Book  of  Prayers,  printed  for  the  Cheap  Re- 
pository, and  knew  she  should  thei-e  find 
something  suitable. 

When  Hester  read  the  exhortation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  little  book,  her  mother, 
who  sat  in  the  corner,  and  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  was  so  much  struck  that  she  could 
not  find  a  word  to  say  against  it.  For  a  few 
nights,  indeed,  she  continued  to  sit  still,  or 
pretended  to  rock  the  young  child  while  her 
husband  and  daughter  were  kneeling  at  their 
prayei-s.  She  expected  John  would  have 
scolded  her  for  this,  and  so  perverse  was  her 
temper,  that  she  was  disappointed  at  his 
findmg  no  fault  with  her.  Seeing  at  last  that 
he  was  very  patient,  and  that  though  he 

*  Tbe«e  prayen  nmy  be  had  alto  dividrd  into  two 
IMrtt.  one  fit  for  private  penoni,  the  other  for  fiuailici, 
price  one  halfpenoj.  /^^  i 
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prayed  ferrently  himself  he  suffered  her  to 
do  as  she  liked,  she  lost  the  spirit  of  oppo»- 
tion  for  want  of  somethtng  to  provoke  it.  As 
her  pride  began  to  be  subdued,  some  little 
disposition  to  piety  was  awakened  in  her 
heart— By  degrees  she  slid  down  on  her 
knees,  thoueh  at  first  it  was  behind  the  cra- 
dle, or  the  clock,  or  in  some  eomer,  where 
«he  thought  they  would  not  see  her.  Hester 
rejoiced  even  in  this  outward  change  in  her 
mother,  and  prayed  that  God  would  at  last 
be  pleased  to  touch  her  heart  as  he  had  done 
that  of  her  father. 

As  John  now  spent  no  idle  money,  he  had 
saved  up  a  trifle  by  working  over-hours; 
this  he  kindly  offered  to  Hester  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  her  eown.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting it,  Hester  told  him,  that  as  she  her- 
self was  young  and  healthy,  she  should  soon 
be  able  to  clothe  herself  out  of  her  own 
savings,  and  begged  him  to  make  her  mo- 
ther a  present  of  this  gown,  which  he  did. 
Jt  had  been  a  maxim  of  Rebecca,  that  it 
was  better  not  to  go  to  church  at  all,  than  go 
in  an  old  eown.  She  had,  however,  so  far 
conquered  this  evil  notion,  that  she  had  late- 
ly gone  pretty  often.  This  kindness  of  the 
^wn  touched  her  not  a  little,  and  the  first 
bunday  she  put  it  on  Mr.  Simpson  happened 
to  preach  from  this  text,  God  retiiteth  the 
firoud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  This 


sermon  so  affected  Rebecca  that  she  ncrer 
once  thought  she  had  her  new  gown  on,  till 
she  came  to  take  it  off  when  she  went  to  bed, 
and  that  very  night,  instead  of  skulking  be- 
hind, she  knelt  down  by  her  husband,  and 
joined  in  prayer  with  much  fervour. 

There  was  one  thing  sunk  deep  in  Rebec^ 
ca's  mind ;  she  had  observed  that  since  her 
husband  had  grown  religious  he  had  been  so 
carefol  not  to  give  her  any  offence,  that  he 
was  become  scrupulously  clean;  took  off  his 
dirty  shoes  before  he  sat  down,  and  was  very- 
cautious  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  beer  on  her 
shining  table.  Wow  it  was  rather  remarka- 
ble, that  as  John  grew  more  neat,  Rebecca, 
grew  more  indifferent  to  neatness.  But  both 
these  changes  arose  fi*om  the  same  cause, 
the  growth  of  religion  in  their  hearts.  John 
grew  cleanly  from  the  fear  of  giving  pain  to 
his  wife,  while  Rebecca  grew  indifferent 
from  having  discovered  the  sin  and  folly  of 
an  over-anxious  care  about  trifles.  Wnen 
the  heart  is  once  given  up  to  God,  such  va- 
nities in  a  good  degree  die  of  themselves, 

Hester  continues  to  grow  in  grace,  and  m 
knowledge.  Last  Christmas-day  she  was 
appointed  an  under  teacher  b  the  school, 
and  many  people  think  that  some  years 
hence,  if^  any  thing  should  happen  to  Mrs. 
Crew,  Hester  may  be  promoted  to  be  head 
mistress. 


THE  GRAND  ASSIZES,  &c* 

QR  GENERAL  JAIL  DELIVERY, 


▲N  ALLEOO&T, 


There  was  in  a  certain  country  a  great 
king,  who  was  also  a  judge.  He  was  very 
merciful,  but  he  was  also  very  just;  for  he 
used  to  say,  that  justice  was  tne  foundation 
of  all  goodness,  and  that  indiscriminate  and 
misapplied  mercy  was  in  fact  injustice.  His 
subjects  were  apt  enough,  in  a  general  way, 
to  extol  his  merciftul  temper,  and  especially 
those  subjects  who  were  always  committing 
crimes  which  made  them  particularly  liable 
to  be  punished  by  his  justice.  I'his  last 
quality  they  constantly  kept  out  of  sight, 
till  they  haa  cheated  themselves  into  a  no- 
tion that  he  was  too  good  to  punish  at  alL 

Now  it  had  happened  a  long  time  before, 
that  this  whole  people  had  broken  their  al- 
legiance, and  had  forfeited  the  king's  favour, 
and  had  also  fallen  from  a  very  prosperous 
state  in  which  he  had  originally  placed 
them,  having  one  and  all  become  bankrupts. 
But  when  they  were  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  and  had  nothing  to  pay,  the  king's  son 
most  generously  took  the  whole  burden  of 
Uietr  debts  on  himself;  and,  in  short,  it  was 
proposed  that  all  their  affaire  should  be  set- 
tled, and  their  very  crimes  iorgiven,  (for 


they  were  criminals  as  well  as  debtxirs)  pitw 
vided  only  they  would  show  themselves  sin* 
cerely  sorry  for  what  they  had  done  them* 
selves,  and  be  thankfol  tor  what  had  been 
done  for  them.  I  should  however  remaHL, 
that  a  book  was  also  given  them,  in  which  a 
true  and  faithful  account  of  their  own  reb^ 
lion  was  written ;  and  of  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining the  king's  pardon,  together  with  a 
variety  of  directions  for  their  conduct  in 
time  to  come  ;  and  in  this  book  it  was  parti* 
cularly  mentioned,  that  after  having  lived 
a  certain  number  of  years  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  same  king's  country,  yet  still  under 
his  eye  and  jurisdiction,  there  should  be  |l 
grand  asnzet,  when  every  one  was  to  be 
publicly  tried  for  his  past  behaviour ;  and 
after  this  trial  was  over^  certain  heavy 
punishments  were  to  be  inflicted  on  those 
who  should  have  still  persisted  in  their  re^ 
bellion,  and  certain  high  premiums  were 
to  be  bestowed  as  a  gracious  reward  upon 
the  penitent  and  obedient 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notKe,  that  tins 
king's  court  differed  in  some  remct  from 
our  courts  of  jusdce,  beiii|;  indeed  a  sort  of 
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couit  of  appeal,  to  which  questions  were 
carried  after  they  had  been  imperfectly  de- 
cided in  the  common  courts  !  And  although 
with  us  all  criminals  are  tried  (and  a  most 
exceUent  mode  of  trial  it  isj  by  a  jury  of 
their  peers,  yet  in  this  king^s  country  the 
mode  was  very  different;  for  since  every  one 
of  the  people  had  been  in  a  certain  sense 
criminals,  the  king  did  not  think  it  fair  to 
make  them  judges  alsa  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  impossible  to  follow  in  all  re- 
meets  the  customs  which  prevail  with  us, 
for  the  crimes  with  which  men  are  charged 
in  our  courts  are  mere  overt  acta,  as  the 
lawyers  call  them,  that  is,  acts  which  re- 
f;anl  the  outward  behaviour ;  such  as  the 
acts  of  striking,  maiming,  stealing,  and  so 
forth.  But  in  this  king's  court  it  is  not  mere- 
ly outward  sins,  but  sins  of  the  heart  also 
which  were  to  be  punished.  Many  a  crime, 
therefore,  which  was  never  heard  of  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  or  at  the  Old  Bailev, 
and  which  indeed  could  not  be  cognizable 
hf  these  courts,  was  here  to  be  brought  to 
light,  and  was  reserved  for  this  great  day. 
Among  these  were  pride,  and  oppression, 
and  envy,  and  malice,  and  revenge,  and  co- 
vetousness,  and  secret  vanity  of  mind,  and 
evil  thoughts  of  all  sorts,  and  all  sinful  wishes 
and  desires.  When  covetousness,  indeed, 
put  men  on  committing  robbery,  or  when 
malice  drove  them  to  acts  of  murder,  then 
the  common  courts  immediately  judged  the 
criminal,  without  waiting  for  these  great  as- 
sizes ;  nevertheless,  ^nce  even  a  thief  and 
murderer  would  now  and  then  escape  in  the 
common  courts,  for  want  of  evidence,  or 
through  some  faiult  or  other  of  the  judge  or 
jury,  uie  escape  was  of  little  moment  to  the 
poor  crimmal,  for  he  was  sure  to  be  tried 
again  by  this  great  king;  and  even  though 
the  man  should  have  been  punished  in  some 
aense  before,  yet  he  had  now  a  farther  and 
more  lasting  punishment  to  fear,  unles^  in- 
deed, he  was  one  of  those  who  had  obtained 
(by  the  n>eans  I  before  spoke  of)  this  great 
King's  pardon.  The  sins  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever,  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  sort  of 
sins,  which  were  to  come  before  this  great 
tribunal ;  and  these  were  to  be  judged  by 
this  great  king  in  person,  and  by  none  but 
himself ;  because  he  alone  possessed  a  cer- 
tain power  of  getting  at  all  secrets. 

I  once  heard  of  a  certain  king  of  Sicily, 
who  built  a  whispering  p;allery  in  the  form 
ci  an  ear,  through  which  he  could  hear 
every  word  his  rebellious  suWects  uttered, 
though  spdLen  ever  so  low.  But  this  secret 
of  the  kwg  of  Sicily  was  nothing  to  what 
this  great  king  possessed ;  for  he  had  the 
power  of  knowing  every  thought  which  was 
conceived  in  the  mind,  though  it  never  broke 
out  into  words,  or  proceeded  to  actions. 

Now  you  may  be  ready  to  think,  perhaps, 
that  these  people  were  worse  off  than  any 
others,  because  they  were  to  be  examined  so 
doael^,  and  judged  so  strictly.  Far  from  it ; 
4ia  kmg  was  too  just  to  expect  bricks  with- 


out giving  them  straw;  he  gave  them,  there- 
fore, every  help  that  they  needed.  He  gave 
them  a  book  of  directions,  as  I  before  ob- 
served ;  and  because  they  were  naturally 
short-sighted,  he  supplied  them  with  a  ^lasii 
for  reading  it,  and  thus  the  most  dim-sight- 
e<l  might  see,  if  they  did  not  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes;  but  though  the  king  invited  them 
to  open  their  eyes  he  did  not  comfiel  them  ; 
and  many  remain  stone  blind  all  their  lives 
with  the  book  in  their  hand,  because  they 
would  not  use  the  glass,  nor  take  the  pro- 
per means  for  reading  and  understanding  all 
that  was  written  for  them.  The  humble  and 
sincere  learned  in  time  to  see  even  that  part 
of  the  book  which  was  least  plainly  written; 
and  it  was  observed  that  the  ability  to  under- 
stand it  depended  more  on  the  heart  than  the 
head ;  an  evil  disposition  blinded  the  sight, 
while  humility  operated  like  an  eye-salve. 

Now  it  happened  that  those  who  had  been 
so  lucky  as  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the 
lower  courts,  took  it  into  their  heads  that 
they  were  all  very  good  sort  of  people,  and 
of  course  very  safe  from  any  danger  at  this 
mat  assize.  This  grand  intended  trial,  in- 
deed, had  been  talked  of  so  much,  and  put 
off  so  long  (for  it  had  seemed  long  at  least  to 
these  short-sighted  people)  that  many  per- 
suaded themselves  it  would  never  take  place 
at  all ;  and  far  the  greater  part  were  living 
away  therefore  without  ever  thinking  about 
it ;  tney  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  had 
been  done  for  their  benefit ;  and  as  if  they 
had  no  king  to  please,  no  king's  son  to  bi 
thankful  to,  no  book  to  guide  themselves  by, 
and  as  if  the  assizes  were  never  to  come 
about. 

But  with  this  king  a  thousand  years  were 
as  a  day,  for  he  was  not  stack  concerning;  his 
firomises,  as  some  men  count  slackness, — 
So  at  length  the  solemn  period  approached. 
Still,  however,  the  people  did  not  prepare 
for  the  solemnity,  or  rather,  they  prepared 
for  it  much  as  some  of  the  people  in  our  pro- 
vincial towns  are  apt  to  prepare  for  the  an- 
nual assize  times;  I  mean  by  balls  and  feast- 
ings,  and  they  saw  their  own  trial  come  on, 
with  as  little  concern  as  is  felt  by  the  people 
in  our  streets,  when  they  sec-  the  judge's 
procession  enter  the  town;  they  indeed  com- 
fort themselves  that  it  is  only  those  in  the 
prisons  who  are  guilty. 

But  when  at  last  the  day  came,  and  every 
man  found  that  he  was  to  be  judged  for  him- 
self; and  that  some  how  or  other,  all  his  se- 
crets were  brought  out,  and  that  there  was 
now  no  escape,  not  even  a  short  reprieve, 
things  beean  to  take  a  more  serious  turn. 
Some  of  the  worst  of  the  criminals  were  got 
together  debating  in  an  outer  court  of  the 
grand  hall;  and  there  they  passed  their  time, 
not  in  compunction  and  tears,  not  in  com- 
paring their  lives  with  what  was  required 
in  that  book  which  had  been  given  them, 
but  they  derived  a  fallacious  hope  by  com- 
paring themselves  with  such  as  had  been 
m  more  «>tori<ms  offendegQ       (^ 
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One  who  had  gfrown  wealthy  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  but  h^  contnvtd  to  keep  with- 
in the  letter  of  the  law,  insulted  a  poor  fel- 
low as  a  thief,  because  he  had  stolen  a  loaf 
of  bi'ead.  *  You  are  far  wicke<ler  than  I  was,' 
said  a  citizen  to  his  apprentice,  'for  you 
drank  and  swore  at  the  ale-house  every 
Sunday  night,'  *Ycs,'  said  the  poor  fel- 
low, *  but  it  was  your  fault  that  I  did  so,  for 
you  took  no  care  of  my  soul,  but  spent  all 
your  Sabbaths  in  jaunting  abroad  or  ni  riot- 
ing at  home ;  I  might  have  learnt,  but  there 
■was  no  one  to  teacK  me  ;  I  might  have  fol- 
lowed a  good  example,  but  I  saw  only  bad 
ones.  I  nnned  against  less  light  than  you 
did.*  A  drunken  journeyman,  who  had 
spent  all  his  wages  on  gin,  rejoiced  that  he 
had  not  spent  a  great  estate  in  bribery  at 
elections,  as  the  lord  of  his  manor  had  dtwie, 
while  a  perjured  elector  boasted  that  he  was 
no  drunkard  like  the  journeyman  ;  and  the 
member  himself  took  comfort  that  he  had 
never  received  the  bribes  which  he  had  not 
been  ashamed  to  offer, 

I  have  not  room  to  describe  the  awful 
pomp  o\  the  court,  nor  the  terrible  sounding 
of  the  trumpet  which  attended  the  judge  » 
entrance,  nor  the  sitting  of  the  judge,  nor 
the  opening  of  the  books,  nor  the  crowdinsr 
of  the  millions,  who  stood  before  him.  I 
tliall  pass  over  the  multitudes  who  were  tri- 
ed and  condemned  to  dungeons  and  chains, 
and  eternal  fire,  and  to  perpetual  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  the  king,  which  always 
seem^  to  be  the  saddest  pan  of  the  sen- 
tence. I  shall  only  notice  further,  a  few 
who  brought  some  plea  of  merit, and  clain)- 
ed  a  right  to  be  rewarded  by  the  king,  and 
even  deceived  themselves  so  fer  as  to  think 
that  his  own  book  of  laws  would  ^  their  jus- 
tification. 
.  A  thoughtless  spendthrift  advanced  with- 
out any  contrition,  and  said,  *  that  he  had 
Uved  handsomely,  and  had  hated  the  covet- 
ous whom  God  abhorreth ;  that  he  trusted 
in4hat  passage  of  the  book  which  said,  that 
covetotisness  was  idolatry;  and  that  he 
therefore  hoped  for  a  favourable  sentence.* 
>Iow  it  proved  that  this  man  had  not  only 
avoided  covetousness,  but  that  he  had  even 
left  his  wife  and  children  in  want  through 
his  excessive  pi-odigality.  The  judge  there- 
fore immediately  pointed  to  that  place  in  the 
book  where  it  is  written,  he  that  firovideth 
not  for  his  household  isworse  than  an  bifidel 
He  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  xvhile  he 
liveth  ;  •  thou,'  said  he,  *  in  thy  life  time,  re- 
ceivedst  thy  good  things,  and' now  thou 
must  be  tormented,*  1  hen  a  miser,  whom 
hunger  and  hoarding  had  worn  to  skin  and 
bone,  crept  forward,  and  praised  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  this  extravagant  youth, 
•  and  surely,'  said  he,  *  since  he  is  condemn- 
ed, I  am  a  man  that  may  make  some  plea 
to  favour— I  was  never  iale  or  drunk,  I  kept 
my  body  in  subjection.  1  have  been  so  self- 
denying  that  I  am  certainly  a  saint :  I  have 
loved  neither  fiathcr  nor  mother,  nor  wife 


nor  children^  to  excess,  in  all  this  1  have 
obeyed  the  book  of  the  law,'  I'hen  the 
judge  said,  *  But  where  are  thy  works  of 
mercy  and  thy  laboui-s  of  love,  see  that  fa- 
mily which  perished  in  thy  aght  last  hard 
winter,  while  thy  bams  were  overflowing; 
that  p(X)r  family  wei'e  my  representatives ; 
yet  they  were  hungry,  and  thou  gavcst 
ihem  no  meat  Go  to,  now  thou  rich  man, 
iveefi  and  howljor  the  mseries  that  are  come 
ufion  you.  Your  gold  and  your  silver  is 
cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a 
witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  yourJUuh 
as  it  were  fire, ' 

Then  came  up  one  with  a  most  self-suffi- 
cient air.  He  walked  up  boldly,  haviog  n 
ooe  hand  the  plan  of  an  hospital  which  he 
had  built,  and  in  the  other  the  drawing  of  a 
statue,  which  was  erecting  for  him  m  the 
coimtry  that  he  had  just  left,  and  on  his 
forehead  appeared,  in  gold  letters,  the  list  of 
all  the  public  charides  to  which  he  had  sub- 
scribed.' He  seemed  to  take  ^reat  pleasure 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  miser,  and  said, 
'  Lord,  when  saw  1  thee  hungry  and  fed  thcc 
not,  or  in  pi-ison  and  visited  thee  not  ?  I  hafc 
V  isited  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their  af- 
ttiaion.*  Here  the  judge  cut  him  short,  by 
saying,  •  Ti-ue,  thou  didst  visit  the  fatherlf«» 
but  didst  thou  fulfil  equally  that  other  part 
of  my  command,  *  to  keep  thyself  unspottfd 
fi-om  the  world. *  No,  thou  wast  conformed 
to  the  world  in  many  of  its  sinful  customs 
*  thou  didst  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil;  tb«» 
didst  love  the  world  and  the  things  of  the 
world ;'  and  the  motive  to  all  thy  charitiw 
was  not  a  regard  to  n«e  but  to  thy  own  credit 
with  tlw  fellow  men.  Thou  hast  done  every 
thing  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  and  no«J 
thou  art  vainly  trusting  in  thy  deceitfiu 
works,  instead  of  putting  all  thy  trust  in  my 
son,  who  has  offered  himself  to  be  a  surety 
for  thee.  Where  has  been  that  humility  «"« 
CTatitude  to  him  which  was  required  of  thefc 
No,  thou  wouldst  be  thine  ojim  surety :  thou 
hast  trusted  in  thyself :  thou  hast  made  thy 
boast  of  thine  own  goodness ;  thou  hasi 
sought  after  and  thou  hast  enjoyed  the  pra»« 
of  men,  and  verily  1  say  onto  thee,  *  thou 
hast  had  thy  reward.* 

A  poor  diseased  blind  cripple,  who  came 
fi-om  the  very  hospital  which  this  great  man 
had  built,  then  ftli  prostrate  on  his  hc^  cry- 
ing gut,  *  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  • 
on  which  the  judge,  to  the  surprise  of  tlU 
s;tid, « Well  done,  good  and  faithful  sei-vant 
I'he  poor  man  replied,  *Lord,  I  have  done 
nothing!'— 'But thou  hast  •  suffered wel^ 
siiid  the  judge ;  •  thou  hast  been  an  example 
of  patience  and  meekness,  and  though  tww 
hadstbutfew  talents,  yet  thou  hast  well  im- 
proved those  few ;  thou  had^  ti  me,  this  thou 
didst  spend  in  the  humble  <i"*^*^ "^***>.Sl 
tion,  and  also  in  earnest  prayer ;  thou  0Ki« 
pray  even  for  that  proud  founder  of  dime 
hospital,  who  never  praved  for  himself  ;tlM'»* 
wast  indeed  blind  and  lame,  btit  it  i«  n^ 
where  said,  ray  son  giye  me  thy,fect,or  thme 
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Tvc$,  but  give  me  thy  heart ;  and  even  the 
few  faculties  I  did  jjrantthee,  were  empl(3y- 
cd  to  my  glory  ;  with  thine  ears  thou  didst 
listen  to  my  word,  with  thy  tongue  thou  didst 
show  forth  my  praise,  •*  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lorcl" 

There  were  several  who  came  forward, 
and  boasted  of  some  single  and  particular 
virtue,  in  which  they  had  been  supposed  to 
excel  One  talked  of  his  generosity,  an- 
other of  his  courage,  and  a  third  of  his  for- 
titude ;  but  it  proved  on  a  close  examination, 
that  some  of  those  supposed  virtues  were 
merely  the  effect  of  a  particular  constitution 
of  body  ;  that  others  proceeded  from  a  false 
motive,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  were  ac- 
tual vices,  since  they  were  carried  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  under  the  pretence  of  fulfilling 
one  duty,  some  other  duty  was  lost  sight  of ; 
in  short,  these  partial  virtues  were  none  of 
them  practised  m  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
king,  but  mei*ely  to  please  the  pei'son's  own 
humour,  or  to  gain  praise,  and  they  would 
not,  theretoi-e,  stand  this  day's  trial,  for  *  he 
that  had  kept  the  whole  law,  and  yet  had 
wilfully  and  habitunlly  offended  in  any  one 
point,  was  declaied  guilty  of  breaking  the 
whole.* 

At  this  moment  a  sort  of  thick  scales  fell 
from  the  eyes  of  the  multijude.  They  could 
now  no  longer  take  comfort,  as  they  had 
done  for  so  many  years,  by  measurmg  their 


neighbours*  conduct  acrunst  their  own. 
Each  at  once  saw  himself  in  his  true  light, 
and  found,  alas  !  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
he  should  have  made  the  book  which  had 
been  given  him  his  rule  of  practice  before, 
since  it  now  proved  to  be  the  rule  by  which 
he  was  to  be  judged.  Nay,  every  one  now 
thought  himself  even  worse  than  nis  neigh- 
bour, because,  while  he  only  saw  and  heard 
of  the  guilt  of  others,  he  felt  his  own  in  all 
its  aggravated  horror. 

To  complete  their  confusion,  they  were 
convpelled  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
judge  who  condemned  them  ;  and  also  to  ap- 
prove the  favourable  sentence  by  which« 
thousands  of  other  crin\mals  had  not  only 
their  lives  saved,  but  wei'e  made  happy  and- 
glorious  beyond  all  imagination ;  not  for  any 
great  merro  which  they  had  to  produce,  but- 
\\\  consequence  ot  their  sincere  repentance, 
and  their  humble  acceptance  of  the  pardon 
offered  to  them  by  the  king's  son.  One  thing 
was  remarkable,  that  whilst  most  of  those 
who  were  condemned,  never  expected  con- 
demnation, but  even  claimed  a  reward  for 
their  supposed  innocence  or  goodness,  all 
who  were  really  rewarded  andwrgiven  were 
serjsible  that  they  owed  their  pardon  to  a 
mere  act  of  ffrace,  and  they  cned  out  with 
one  voice,  •  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  thy  name  be  the  pi-aise  I' 


THE  SERVANT  MAN  TURNED  SOLDIER, 

OR  THE  FAIR-WEATHER  CHRISTIAN. 
JiJf  JiLLEQORY. 


William  was  a  lively  young  servant,  who 
lived  in  a  great  but  very  irregular  family. 
His  place  was  on  the  whole,  agreeable  to  him, 
and  suited  to  his  gay  thoughtless  temper. 
He  found  a  plentiful  table  and  a  good  cellar. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
be  done,  though  it  was  performed  with  much 
disorder  and  confusion.  The  family  in  the 
main  were  not  unkind  to  him,  though  they 
often  contradicted  and  crossed  him,  esi)c- 
ctally  when  things  went  ill  with  themselves. 
This,  William  never  much  liked,  for  he  was 
always  fond  ot  having  his  own  way.  There 
was  a  merry,  or  rather  a  noisy  and  riotous 
servants*  hall ;  for  disorder  and  quarrels  are 
indeed  the  usual  effects  of  plenty  and  unre- 
stntined  indulgence.  The  men  were  smai-t, 
but  idle  ;  the  maids  were  showy,  but  licen- 
tious, and  all  did  pretty  much  as  they  I'ked 
for  a  time,  but  the  time'was  commonly  short. 
The  wages  were  reckoned  high,  but  they 
were  seldom  paid,  and  it  was  even  said  by 
sober  people,  that  the  family  was  insolvent, 
and  never  fulfilled  any  of  their  flattering  en- 
gagements, or  their  most  positive  promises ; 


but  still,  notwithstanding  their  real  poverty, 
things  went  on  with  just  the  same  thought- 
lessness and  splendour,  and  neither  master 
nor  servants  looked  beyond  the  jollity  of  the 
present  hour. 

In  this  unruly  family  there  was  little  church 
going,  and  still  less  praying  at  home.  They 
pretended^  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Bible,  but  it  was  onl^  in  outward 
profebsion,  few  of  them  read  it  at  all,  and 
even  ot  those  who  did  read  it  still  fewer  were 
governed  by  it.  I'here  was  indeed  a  Bible 
lying  on  the  table  in  the  ^reat  hall,  which 
was  kept  for  the  puipose  ot  administering  an 
oath,  but  was  seldom  used  on  any  other  oc- 
casion, and  some  of  the  heads  of  the  family 
were  of  oi)inion  that  this  was  its  only  real  use, 
as  it  might  serve  to  keep  the  lower  parts  of 
it  in  order. 

William,  who  was  fond  of  novelty  and 
pleasure,  was  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  house.  He  used  to  stay  out  on  his 
en'ands,  and  one  of  his  tavounte  amuse- 
ments was  going  to  the  parade  to  see  the  sol- 
diers exercise.     He  savr,  with   envv  how 
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biiitirily  they  were  dressed,  listened  with 
rapture  to  the  music,  and  fancied  that  a  sol- 
diec  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  to  and  fro 
in  a  certain  regular  order,  to  go  through  a 
little  eiisy  exercise,  in  short,  to  live  without 
fighting,  fatigue,  or  danger. 

O,  said  he,  whenever  he  was  affronted  at 
home,  what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a 
soldier  !  to  l>e  so  well  dressed,  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  move  to  the  pleasant 
sound  of  fife  and  drum,  and  to  have  so  ma- 
ny people  come  to  look  at  one,  and  admire 
one.  O  it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  sol- 
dier ! 

Yet  when  the  vexation  of  the  moment  was 
over,  he  found  so  much  ease  and  diversion  in 
the  great  family,  it  was  so  suited  to  his  low 
taste  and  sensual  appetites,  that  he  thought 
no  more  of  the  matter.  He  forgot  the  glones 
of  a  soldier,  and  eagerly  returned  to  all  the 
mean  gratifications  of  tlie  kitchen.  His  evil 
habiu  were  but  little  attended  to  by  those 
with  whom  he  lived ;  his  faults,  among 
which  were  Iving  and  swearing,  were  not  of- 
ten corrected  by  the  family,  who  had  little 
objection  to  those  sins,  which  only  offended 
God  and  did  not  much  affect  their  own  inte- 
rest or  property.  And  except  that  Wil- 
liam was  obliged  to  work  rather  more  than 
he  liked,  he  found  little,  while  he  was  young 
and  healthy,  that  was  very  disagreeable  in 
this  service.  So  he  went  on,  still  thinking, 
however,  when  things  went  a  little  cross, 
what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  be  a  soldier !  At 
last  one  day  as  he  was  waiting  at  dinner,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  let  fall  a  china  dish, 
and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.  It  was  a  curious 
dish,  iiiuch  valued  by  the  family,  as  they 
pretended  ;  this  family  were  indeed  apt  to 
set  a  false  fantastic  value  on  things,  ana  not 
to  estimate  them  by  their  real  worth.  The 
heads  of  the  fanuly,  who  had  generally  been 
rather  patient  and  good-humoured  with 
William,  as  I  said  before,  for  those  vices, 
which  though  offensive  to  God  did  not  touch 
their  own  pocket,  now  flew  out  into  a  vio- 
lent passion 'with  him,  called  him  a  thou- 
sand hard  names,  and  even  threatened  to 
horsewhip  him  for  his  shamchil  negligence. 

William  in  a  great  fright,  for  he  wasa  sad 
coward  at  bottom,  ran  ^directly  out  of  the 
house  to  avoid  the  threatened  punishment ; 
and  happening  just  at  that  very  time  to  pass 
by  the  parade  where  the  soldiers  chanced 
to  be  then  exercising,  his  resolution  was 
taken  in  a  moment.  He  instantly  deter- 
mined to  be  no  more  a  slave,  as  he  called  it; 
he  would  return  no  more  to  be  subject  to 
the  humours  of  a  tyrannical  family  ;  no,  he 
was  resolved  to  be  free ;  or  at  least,  if  he 
must  serve,  he  would  serve  no  master  but 
the  kin^. 

William,  who  had  now  and  then  happen- 
ed to  hear  from  the  accidental  talk  ot  the 
soldiers,  that  those  who  sei*ved  the  great  fa- 
mily he  had  lived  with,  were  slaves  to  their 


was  fierfoct  freedom.  Now  he  had  taken  J6 
into  his  head  to  hope  that  this  might  be  a 
freedom  to  do  evil,  or  at  least  tb  do  nothing, 
so  he  thought  it  was  the  only  place  in  the 
world  to  suit  liim. 

A  fine  likely  young  man  as  William  was^ 
had  no  great  difficulty  to  get  enlisted.  I'he 
few  forms  were  soon  settled,  he  received  the 
bounty  money  as  eagerly  as  it  was  offered, 
look  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  was  joined  to 
the  regiment  and  heartily  welcomed  by  his 
new  comrades.  He  was  the  happiest  tellow 
alive.  All  was  smooth  and  calm.  I'he  day 
happened  to  be  veiy  fine,  and  therefore 
VyiUiam  always  reckoned  upon  a  fine  day.- 
I'he  scene  was  gay  and  lively,  the  omisig 
cheerhil,  he  found  the  exercise  very  easy, 
and  he  thought  there  was  little  more  ex- 
pected from  him. 

He  soon  began  to  flourish  away  in  his  talk; 
and  when  he  met  with  any  one  of  his  old  fel- 
low servants,  he  fell  a  prating  about  marches 
and  countei^marches,  and  blockades,  and 
battles,  and  sieges,  and  blood,  and  death, 
and  triumphs,  and  victories,  all  at  random, 
for  these  wei-e  words  and  phrases  he  had 
picked  up  without  at  all  Uiiderstanding  what 
he  said.  He  had  no  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore he  had  no  modesty,  he  had  no  experi* 
ence,  and  therefore  he  had  no  fear«. 

All  seemed  to  go  on  swimmingly,  for  he 
had  as  vet  no  trial.  He  began  to  think  with 
triumph  what  a  mean  life  he  had  escapkxi 
from  m  the  old  quarrelsome  family,  and 
what  a  happy,  honourable  Ufe  he  should 
have  in  the  aimy.  O  there  was  no  life  like 
the  life  of  a  soldier ! 

In  a  short  tinxe,  however,  war  broke  out, 
his  regiment  was  one  of  the  first  which  was 
called  out  to  actual  and  hard  service.  As 
William  was  the  most  raw  ot  all  the  recruits 
he  was  the  fii*st  to  murmur  at  the  difficulties 
and  hardships,  the  cold  and  hunger,  the  £a« 
tigue  and  danger  of  being  a  soldier.  O  what 
watchings,  and  perils,  and  trials,  and  hard- 
ships, and  difficulties  he  now  thought  atten- 
ded a  military  life  !  Snrely,  said  he,  I  could 
never  have  suspected  all  this  misery  when 
1  used  to  see  the  men  on  the  parade  ic  our 
town. 

He  now  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
all  the  field-days  he  used  to  attend,  all  the 
evolutions  and  exercises  which  he  had  ob- 
served the  soldiers  to  go  through  in  the  calm 
times  of  peace  and  safety,  were  only  meant 
to  tit,  train  and  qualify  them,  for  the  actual 
service  which  they  were  now  sent  out  to  per- 
form by  the  command  of  the  king. 

The  truth  is;  William  often  complained 
when  there  was  no  real  hardship  to  com- 
plain of;  for  the  common  troubles  of  life  fell 
out  pretty  much  alike  to  the  great  family 
which  William  had  left,  and  to  the  soldiers 
in  the  king's  army.  But  the  spirit  of  obe- 
dience, discipline,  and  self-denial  of  the  lat- 
ter seemed  hardships  to  one  of  William's 


tyranny  and  vices,  had  also  heard  in  the  same  loose  tuni  of  mine.    When  he  began  to  mur- 
casual  manner,  that  the  service  of  the  king  |  niur,  some  good  old  soldier  clapped  him  oa 
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Ihebftcki  saying,  cheer  up  lad,  it  is  a  king- 
doip  you  are  to  strive  ibr,  if  we  faint  not, 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  gi-eat  re- 
ward, we  have  the  king's  word  for  it  man. 
William  observed,  that  to  tliose  who  truly 
believed  this,  their  labours  were  as  nothing, 
but  he  himself  did  not  at  the  bottom  believe 
k ;  and  it  was  observed  of  all  the  soldiers 
who  failed,  the  true  cause  was  that  they  did 
not  really  believe  the  king*s  promise.  He 
was  surprised  to  see  that  those  soldiers,  who 
used  to  bluster  and  boast,  and  deride  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  now  began  to  fall 
away ;  while  such  as  had  faithfully  obeyed 
the  king's  orders,  and  believed  in  his  word, 
were  sustained  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Those 
who  had  trusted  in  their  own  strength  all 
fainted  on  the  slightest  attack,  while  those 
who  had  put  on  the  armour  of  the  king's 
providing,  the  Sword,  and  the  shield,  and  the 
helmet,  and  the  breast-plate,  and  whose  feet 
were  shod  according  to  order,  now  endured 
hardship  as  good  soldiers,  and  were  enabled 
to  fight  the  good  fight. 

An  engagement  was  expected  immedi- 
ately. The  men  were  ordered  to  prepare 
for  battle.  While  the  rest  of  the  corps  were 
so  preparing,  William's  whole  thoughts 
were  bent  on  contriving  how  he  might  de- 
iert.  But  alas  !  he  was  watched  on  all  sides, 
he  could  not  possibly  devise  any  means  to 
escape.  The  danger  increased  every  mo- 
ment, the  battle  came  on.  William,  who 
had  been  so  sure  and  confident  before  he  en- 
tered, flinched  in  the  moment  of  trial,  while 
his  more  quiet  and  less  boastful  comrudes 
prepared  boldly  to  do  their  duty.  William 
looked  about  on  all  sides,  an4saw  that  there 
was  no  eye  upon  him,  for  ne  did  not  know 
that  the  ting's  eye  was  every  where  at  once. 
He  at  last  thought  he  spied  a  chance  of  es- 
caping, not  from  the  enemy,  but  from  his 
own  array.  While  he  was  endeavouring  to 
escape,  a  ball  from  the  opposite  camp  took 
oflFhis  lee.  As  he  fell,  the  hrst  words  which 
broke fi^OTll  him  were,  while  1  was  in  my  du- 
ty I  wag  preserved  ;  in  the  very  act  of  de- 
serting 1  km  wounded.  He  lay  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  trampled  to  death,  but 
as  the  confusion  was  a  little  over,  he  was  ta- 
ken off  the  field  by  some  of  his  6wn  party, 
laid  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  left  to  himself, 
aftej*  his  wound  was  dressed. 

1  he  skirmish,  for  it  proved  nothing  more, 
Was  soon  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  re- 
giment escaped  in  safety.  William  in  the 
racaniirae  suffered  cruelly  both  in  mind  and 
body.  To  the  pains  of  a  wounded  soldier, 
he  added  the  disgrace  of  a  coward,  and  the 
infemy  of  a  deserter.  O,  cried  he,  why  was 
I  sucn  a  fool  as  to  leave  the  great  family  I 
lived  in,  where  there  was  meat  and  dnnk 
enough  and  to  spare,  only  on  account  of  a 
little  rtuarrel  ?  1  might  have  made  up  that 
with  them  as  we  had  done  our  former  quai  - 
J^ls.  Why  did  I  leave  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  where  I  had  only  a  little  rub  now 
and  then,  for  a  life  of  daily  discipline  and 
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constant  danger  ?  Why  did  I  tuni  soldier  ^ 
O,  what  a  miserable  animal  is  a  soldier ! 

As  he  was  sitting  in  tliis  weak  and  disabled 
cbndition,  uttering  the  above  complaints,  he 
observed  a  venerable  old  officer,  with  thin 
gray  locks  on  his  head,  and  on  his  face,  deep 
wrinkles  engraved  by  time,  and  many  an 
honest  scar  inflicted  by  war.  W^illiam  had 
heard  this  old  officer  highly  commended  for 
his  extraordinary  courage  and  conduct  in 
battle,  and  in  peace  he  used  to  see  him  cool 
and  collected,  devoutly  employed  in  reading 
and  praying  in  the  interval  of  more  active 
duties. '  He  could  not  help  coniparing  this 
officer  with  himself.  I,  said  he,  flinched  and 
drew  back,  and  would  even  have  deserted  in 
the  moment  of  peril ,  and  now  in  return,  I 
have  no  consolation  in  the  hour  of  repose 
and  safety.  I  would  not  fight  then,  1  can- 
not pray  now.  O  why  would  I  ever  think 
of  being  a  soldier  ?  He  then  began  afresh  to 
weep  and  lament,  and  he  groaned  so  loud 
that  he  drew  the  notice  of  the  officer,  who 
came  up'  to  him,  kindly  sat  down  by  him, 
took  him  b^  the  hand,  and  inquired  with  as 
much  affection  as  if  he  had  been  his  brother, 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  what 
particular  distiess,  more  than  the  common 
fortune  of  war  it  was  which  drew  from  him 
such  bitter  gi'oans  ?  *  I  know  something  of 
surgery,'  added  he.  Met  rne  examine  your 
wound,  and  assist  you  with  such  little  com- 
forts as  I  can. ' 

William  at  pnce  saw  the.  difference  be- 
tween the  soldiers  in  the  king's  army,  and 
the  people  in  the  great  family  j  the  latter 
commonly  withdrew  their  kindness  in  sick- 
ness and  trouble,  when  most  wanted,  which 
was  just  the  very  time  when  the  others  came 
forwaixl  to  assist  He  told  the  officer  his 
little  history,  the  manner  of  his  living  in  the 
great  family,,  the  trifling  cause  of  his  quar- 
relling with  it,  the  slight  ground  of  his  en- 
tering into  the  king's  service.  *Sir,'  said  he, 
*  I  quarrelled  with  the  family,  and  I  thought 
I  was  at  once  fit  for  the  army :  J  did  not 
know  the  qualiflltations  it  required.  I  had 
not  reckoned  on  discipline,  and  hardships, 
and  self-denial.  I  liked  well  enough  to  syig 
a  loyal  song,  or  drink  the  king's  health,  but 
I  find  I  do  not  relish  working  and  fightuig 
for  him,  though  I  rashly  promised  even  to 
lay  down  my  life  for  his  service  if  called  uj)- 
on,  when  I  took  the  bounty  money  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  In  short,  sir,  I  find  that 
I  long  for  the  ease  and  sloth,  the  merriment 
and  the  feasting  of  my  old  service ;  I  find  I 
cannot  be  a  soldier,  and,  to  speak  truth,  I . 
was  in  the  very  act  of  deserting  when  1  was 
stopped  short  by  the  cannon  ball.  So  that  I 
feel  the  guilt  of  desertion,  and  the  misery  of 
having  lost  my  leg  into  the  bargain.' 

The  officer  thus  replied :  •  your  state  is 
that  of  every  worldly  irreligious  man.  The 
great  family  you  served  is  a  just  picture  of 
the  world.  The  wages  the  world  promises 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  do  its  work  arc 
high,  but  the  payment  is  atiended^with 
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much  disappointment  ^  nay,  the  world,  like 
your  great  family,  is  m  itself  insolvent,  and 
m  its  very  nature  incapable  of  making  good 
the  promises,  and  of  paying  the  high  re- 
'wsax&  which  it  holds  out  to  tempt  its  crcdu- 
lous'  followers.  The  ungodly  world,  like 
your  family,  cares  little  for  church,  and  still 
less  for  prayer ;  and  considers  the  Bible  ra- 
ther as  an  instrument  to  make  an  oath  bind- 
ing, in  order  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience, 
than  in  containing  m  itself  a  perfect  rule  of 
^ith  and  practice,  and  as  a  title  deed  to  hea- 
ven. The  genersdity  of  men  love  the  world 
as  you  did  your  service,  while  it  smiles  up- 
on them,  and  gives  them  easy  work  and 
plenty  <rf  meat  and  drink  ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
Begins  to  cross  and  contradict  them,  they 
get  out  of  humour  with  it,  just  as  }^ou  did 
with  your  senice.  They  then  think  its 
drudgery  hard,  Its  rewards  low.  They  find 
out  that  it  is  high  in  its  expectations  from 
them,  and  slack  in  its  payments  to  them. 
And  they  begin  to  fancy,  (because  they  do 
not  hear  religious  people  murmur  as  they 
do,)  that  there  must  be  some  happiness  in 
religion.  The  world,  which  taket  no  account 
of  their  deeper  sins,  at  length  brings  them 
into  discredit  for  some  act  of  imprudence, 
just  as  your  family  overlooked  your  lying 
and  s wealing,  but  threatened  to  drub  you 
for  breaking  a  china  dish.  Such  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world !  it  particularly  bears  with 
those  who  only  break  the  laws  of  God,  but 
severely  punisnes  the  smallest  negligence  by 
which  they  themselves  are  injured.  The 
world  sooner  pardons  the  breaking  ten  com- 
mandments of  God,  than  even  a  china  dish 
of  its  own. 

♦  After  some  cross  or  opposition,  worldly 
men,  as  I  said  before,  begin  to  think  how 
much  content  and  cheerfulness  they  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  religious  people.  They 
therefore  begin  to  fancy  that  religion  must 
be  an  easy  and  delightful,  as  well  as  a  good 
thing.  Tney  have  heard  that,  her  ways  are 
ways  offileaeantnesa,  and  all  her  fiatna  are 
peace;  and  they  persuade  themselves,  that 
oy  this  is  meant  worldly  pleasantness  nnd 
sensual  peace,  lliey  resolve  at  length  to 
try  it,  to  turn  their  back  upon  the  world,  to 
aigageinth^servicc  of  God  and  turn  Chris- 
tians ;  just  as  you  resolved  to  leave  your  old 
service,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king 
and  turn  soldier.  But  as  you  quitted  your 
place  in  a  passion,  so  they  leave  the  world 
ma  huff.  They  do  not  count  the  cost.  They 
do  not  calculate  upon  the  darling '  sins,  the 
habitual  pleasures,  the  ease  and  vanities 
which  they  undertake  by  their  new  engage- 
ments to  renounce,  any  more  than  you 
counted  what  indulgences  you  were  going 
to  give  up  when  you  quitted  the  luxuries 
and  idleness  of  your  place  to  enlist  in  the 
soldier's  warfare.  They  have,  as  I  said, 
seen  Christians  cheerful,  and  they  mistook 
the  ground  of  their  cheerfulness ;  they  fan- 
cied It  arose,  not  because  through  grace  they 
had  conquered  difficulties,  but  because  they 


had  no  difficulties  in  their  passage.  They 
fancied  that  religion  found  the  road  smooth, 
whereas  it  only  nelps  to  bear  with  a  rough 
road  without  complaint.  They  do  not  know 
that  these  Christians  a'^e  of  good  cheer,  nM 
l>ecause  the  world  is  free  from  tribulation, 
but  because  Christ,  their  captain,  has  OT;fr- 
come  the  world.  But  the  irreligious  man, 
who  has'only  seen  the  outside  of  a  Christian 
in  his  worldly  intei-course,  knows  little  of  his 
secret  conflicts,  his  trials,  his  self-denials,  his 
warfare  with  the  world  withouti  and  with  his 
own  corrupt  desires  within, 

*The  irreligious  man  quarrels  with  the 
world  on  some  such  occasion  as  you  did  with 
your  place.  He  now  puts  on  the  outward 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  as- 
sumes the  bad>;e  of  Christianity,  just  as  you 
were  struck  with  the  shows  of  a  field  day; 
just  as  you  were  pleased  with  the  music  and 
the  nmrching,  and  put  on  the  cockade  and 
the  red  coat  All  seems  smooth  for  a  little 
while.  He  goes  through  the  outwanl  exer- 
cises of  a  Christian,  a  degree  of  credit  at- 
tends his  new  profession,  but  he  never  sus- 
pects there  is  either  difficulty  or  discipline 
attending  it ;  he  fancj.es  religion  is  a  thing 
tor  talking  about,  and  not  a  thing  of  the 
heart  and  the  life.  He  never  suspects  that 
all  the  psalm-singing  he  joins  in,  and  the 
sermons  he  hears,  ai^d  the  other  means  he 
is  using,  are  only  as  the  exercises  and  the 
evolutions  of  the  soldiers,  to  fit  and  prepare 
him  for  actual  service;  and  that  thescmeans 
are  no  m(^re  religion  itself,  than  the  exerci- 
ses and  evolutions  of  your  parade  were  real 
warfare. 

*  At  length  some  trial  arises :  this  nominal 
Christian  is  called  to  differ  from  the  world  ui 
some  great  point;  something  happens  which 
may  strike  at  his  comfort,  or  his  credit,  or 
security.  This  cools  his  zeal  for  i-eligion, 
just  as  the  view  of  an  engagement  cooled 
your  courage  as  a  soldier.  He  finds  he  was 
only  angry  with  the  world,  he  was  noUired 
of  it.  rie  was  out  of  humour  with  the  world, 
not  because  he  had  seen  through  its  vanity 
and  emptiness,  but  because  the  wprid  was 
out  of  humour  with  him.  He  finds  that  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  be  a  fair-weather  Christian, 
bold  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
confident  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  fear- 
ed. Difficulties  unmask  him  to  others; 
temptations  unmask  him  to  himself;  he  dis- 
covers, thut  though  he  is  a  high  professor, 
he  is  no  Christian ;  just  as  you  found  out 
that  your  red  coat  and  your  cockade,  vour 
shoulder-knot,  and  your  musket,  did  not 
prevent  you  fmm  being  a  coward. 

*  Your  misery  in  the  nulitary  life,  like 
that  of  the  nominal  Christian,  arose  from 
your  love  of  ease,  your  cowardice,  and  your 
self-ignoi-ance,  Y^u  rushed  into  a  new  way 
of  life,  without  trying  after  one  qualification 
for  it.  A  total  change  of  heart  and  temper 
were  necessary  for  )our  new  calling.  N^iy* 
new  views  and  principles,  the  soldier's  life 
would  have  been  not  only  easy,  but  ddignt- 
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fal  to  yoa.  But  while  with  a  new  profes- 
sion you  retained  your  old  nature,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  all  discipline  seemed  intolerable 
to  you. 
J  *  the  true  Christian,  like  the  brave  sol- 
dier, is  supported  under  dangers  by  a  strong 
faith  that  the  finiits  of  that  victory  for  which 
he  fights  will  be  safety  and  peace.    But, 


alas!  the  pleasures  of  this  world  arc  present 
and  visible;  the  rewards  for  which  he  strives 
are  remote.  He  therefore  fails,  because 
nothing  short  of  a  lively  faith  can  ever  out- 
weigh a  strong  present  temptation,  and  lead 
a  man  to  preter  the  joys  of  conquest  to  the 
pleasures  of  indulgence.  * 


BETTY  BROWN, 

THE  ST.  GILES'S  ORAJSTGE  GIRL  : 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MRS.  SPONGE,  THE  MONEY-LENDER, 


i  Betty  Brown  the  orange  girl,  was  bom 

!       nobody  knows  where,  and   bred  nobody 
knows  how.    No  girl  in  all  the  streets  of 
London  could  drive  a  barrow  more  nimbly, 
I        avoid  pusliing  against  passengers  more  dex- 
'        trously,  or  cry  her  *  fine  China  oranges*  in 
a  shriller  voice.    But  then  she  could  neither 
sew,  nor  spin,  nor  knit,  nor  wash,  nor  iron, 
nor  read,  nor  spell.     Betty  had  not  been 
always  in  so  good  a  situation  as  that  in  w  hich 
wc  now  describe  her.     She  cariffe  into  the 
world  before  so  many  good  gentlemen  and 
I        ladies  began  to  concern  themselves  so  kind- 
\       ly  that  the  poor  might  have  a  little  learning. 
There  was  no  charitable   society  then  as 
I       there  b  now,  to  pick  up  poor  friendless  chil- 
dren in  the  streets,*  and  put  them  into  a 
good  house,  and  give  them  meat,  and  drink, 
and  lodging,  and  learning,  and  teach  them 
to  get  their  bread  in  an  honest  way,  into  the 
bargain.     Whereas,  tnis  now  is  often  the 
!       case  in  London;  blessed  be  God  who  /las  or- 
dered  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  cast 
our  lot  in  such  a  country  ! 

The  longest  tiling  that  Betty  can  remem- 
ber is,  that  she  used  to  crawl  up  out  of  a 
.  Bight  cellar,  stroll  about  the  streets,  and 
I  pick  cinders  irom  the  scavengers*  carts, 
r  Among  the  ashes  she  sometimes  found  some 
ragged  gauze  and  dirty  ribands;  with  these, 
>he  used  to  dizen  herself  out,  and  join  the 
merry  bands  on  the  first  of  May,  1  his  was 
not,  however,  quite  fair,  as  she  did  not  law- 
^Uy  belong  either  to  the  female  dancers, 
^ho  foot  it  gayly  round  the  garland,  or  to 
the  sooty  tribe,  who,  on  this  happy  holyday, 
forget  their  year's  toil  in  Portman  square, 
cheered  by  tne  tender  bounty  of  her  whose 
wit  has  long  enlivened  the  most  learned,  and 
whose  taste  and  talents  long  adorned  the 
roost  polished  societies.  Betty,  however, 
often  got  a  few  scraps,  by  appearing  to  be- 
long to  both  parties.  But  as  she  grew  big- 
gw  and  was  not  an  idle  girl,  she  always  put 
herself  in  the  way  of  doing  something.  She 
would  run  of  errands  for  the  footmen,  oi- 
•weep  the  door  for  the  maid  of  any  house 
I       Where  she  was  known ;  she  would  run  and 

*  Tht  PhiltnUiropie.  I 


fetch  some  porter  and  never  was  once  known 
either  to  sip  a  drop  by  the  way,  or  steal  the 

f)Gt.  Her  quickness  and  fidelity  in  doing 
ittlejobs,  got  her  into  fovour  with  a  lazy 
cook-maid,  who  was  too  apt  to  give  away 
her  master's  cold  meat  and  beer,  not  to 
those  who  were  most  in  want,  but  to  those 
who  waited  upon  her,  and  did  the  little 
things  for  her  which  slje  ought  to  have  done 
hei*self. 

The  cook,  who  found  Betty  a  dexterous 
girl,  soon  employed  her  to  sell  ends  of  can- 
dles, pieces  of  meat  and  cheese,  the  lumps 
of  butter,  or  any  thing  else  she  could  cnb 
from  the  house.  These  were  all  carried  to 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Sponge,  who  kept  a  little 
shop,  and  a  kind  of  eating-house  for  poor 
working  people,  not  far  from  the  Seven  Di- 
als. She  also  bought  as  well  as  sold,  many 
kinds  of  second-hand  things,  and  was  not 
scrupulous  to  know  whether  what  she 
bought  was  honestly  come  by,  provided  die 
could  get  It  for  a  sixth  part  of  what  it  was 
worth.  But  if  the  owner  presumed  to  ask 
for  its  real  value,  then  she  had  sudden 
Qualms  of  conscience,  instantly  suspected  the 
things  were  stolen,  and  gave  herself  airs  of 
honesty,  which  often  look  in  poor  silly  peo- 
ple, and  gave  her  a  sort  of  half  reputation 
among  the  needy  and  ignorant,  whose  friend 
she  hypocritically  pretended  to  be. 

To  this  artful  woman  Betty  carried  the 
cook's  pilferings ;  and  as  Mrs.  Sponge  would 
give  no  great  price  for  these  in  money,  the 
cook  was  willing  to  receive  payment  for  her 
eaUbles  in  Mi-s.  Sponge's  drinkables;  for 
she  dealt  in  all  kinds  of  spirits.  I  shall  only 
just  remark  here,  that  one  receiver,  like 
Mrs.  Sponge,,  makes  many  pilferers,  whe 
are  tempted  to  commit  these  petty  thieve- 
ries, by  knowing  how  easy  it  is  to  dispose  of 
them  at  such  iniquitous  houses, 

Betty  was  faithful  to  both  her  employers, 
which  is  extraordinary,  considering  the 
greatness  of  the  temptation  and  her  utter 
Ignorance  of  good  and  evil.  One  day  she 
ventured  to  ask  Mrs.  Sponge,  if  she  could 
not  assist  her  to  get  into  a  more  settled  way 
of  life.  She  told  her  that  when  she  rose  in 
the  rooming  she<  never  knew  where  she 
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should,  lie  at  niglrt,  nor  was  she  ever  sure  of 
a  meal  beforehand.  Mrs,  Sponge  asked 
her  what  she  thought  herself  ht  tor;  Betty, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  said  there  was  one 
trade  for  which  she  thought  herself  quali- 
fied, but  she  had  not  the  ambition  to  look  so 
hi^li ;  it  was  far  above  her  humble  views ; 
this  was,  to  have  a  barrow,  and  sell  fruit, 
as  several  other  of  Mrs.  Sponge's  customers 
did,  whom  she  had  often  looked  up  to  with 
envy,  little  expecting  herself  ever  to  attain 
so  independent  a  station. 

Mrs.  Sponge  was  an  artful  woman.  Bad 
as  she  was,  she  was  always  aiming  at  some- 
thing of  a  character ;  this  was  a  great  help 
to  her  trade.  While  she  watched  keenly  to 
make  every  thing  turn  to  her  own  profit, 
she  had  a  false  tawnlng  way  of  seeming  to 
do  all  she  did  out  oi  pity  and  kindness  to  the 
distressed;  and  she  seldom  committed  an 
extortion,  but  she  tried  to  make  the  persons 
she  cheated  believe  themselves  highlv  obli- 
ged to  her  kindness.  By  thus  pretenaing  to 
fie  their  friend,  she  gained  their  confidence; 
and  she  grew  rich  herself,  while  they 
thought  she  was  only  showing  favour  to 
them-  Various  were  the  arts  she  had  of  get- 
ting rich ;  and  the  mdney  she  got  by  gnnd- 
ing  the  poor,  she  spent  in  the  most  luxu- 
rious living ;  while  she  would  haggle  with 
her  hungry  customers  for  a  farthing,  she 
would  spend  pounds  on  the  most  costly  deli- 
cacies tor  herself. 

Mrs.  Sponge,  laying  aside  that  haughty 
look  and  voice,  well  known  to  such  as  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  in  her  debt,  put  on  the 
hypocritical  smile  and  soft  canting  tone, 
which  she  always  assumed,  when  she  meant 
to  flatter  her  superiors,  or  take  in  her  de- 
pendents. *  Betty,*  said  she,  •  I  am  resolved 
to  stand  your  fnend.  These  are  sad  times 
to  be  sure.  Money  is  money  now.  Yet  I  am 
resolved  to  put  you  in  a  handsome  way  of 
living.  You  shall  have  a  bari*ow,  and  well 
furnished  toa*  Betty  could  not  have  felt 
more  Joy  or  gratitude,  if  she  had  been  told 
that  she  should  have  a  coach,  <  O,  madam 
said  Betty,  <it  is  impossible.  I  have  not  a 
penny  in  the  world  towards  helping  me  to 
set  up.'  *  I  will  take  care  of  that,*  said  Mrs. 
Sponge;  *  only  you  must  do  as  I  bid  you. 
You  ipust  pay  me  interest  for  my  money ; 
and  you  will,  of  course,  be  glad  also  to  pay 
so  much  every  night  for  a  nice  hot  supper 
which  1  get  ready,  quite  out  of  kindness,  for 
a  number  of  poor  working  people.  This 
lyill  be  a  great  comfort  for  such  a  friendless 

firl  as  you,  for  my  victuals  and  drink  are  the 
est,  and  my  company  the  merriest  of  any 
in  all  St.  Giles's.'^  Betty  thought  all  this 
only  so  many  more  &vours,  and  curtseying 
to  the  ground,  said>  *  1  o  be  sure,  ma^am, 
and  thank  you  a  thousand  times  mto  the 
bargain.  I  never  could  hope  for  such  a  rise 
in  life.' 

Mrs.  Sponge  knew  what  she  was  about 
Bett)r  was  a  lively  girl,  who  had  a  knack  at 
learning  any  thmg;  and  so  well  looking 


through  all  her  dirt  and  rags,  that  there  was 
little  doubt  siie  would  get  custom.  A  bar- 
row was  soon  provided,  and  ^\e  shillin^put 
into  Betty's  nands.  Mrs.  Sponge  kindly 
condescended  to  go  to  show  her  how  to  buy 
the  fruit ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  this  prudent 
gentlewoman,  and  one  from  which  she  ne- 
ver departed,  that  no  one  should  cheat  but 
herself ;  and  suspecting  from  her  own  heart 
the  fraud  of  all  other  dealers,  she  was  sel- 
dom guilty  of  the  weakness  of  t>eing  imposed 
upon, 

Betty  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  be- 
fore. She  grudgea  to  lay  it  out  all  at  once, 
and  was  ready  to  fancy  she  could  live  upon 
the  capitaL  The  crown,  however,  was  laid 
out  to  the  best  advantage.  Betty  was  care- 
fully taught  in  what  manner  to  cry  her 
oranges;  and  received  many  useful  lessons 
how  to  get  off  the  bad  with  the  good,  and 
the  stale  with  the  fresh.  Mrs.  Sponge  alia 
lent  her  a  few  bad  sixpences,  for  which  she 
ordered  her  to  bring  home  good  ones  at 
night  Betty  stared.  Mrs.  Sponge  said, 
*  Betty,  those  who  would  get  money,  murt 
not  be  too  nice  about  trifles.  Keep  one  of 
these  sixpences  in  your  hand,  and  if  an  igno- 
rant young  customer  gives  you  a  good  six- 
pence, do  you  immediately  slip  it  into  your 
other  hand,  and  give  him  the  oad  one,  de- 
claring, that  it  is  the  very  one  you  have  just 
received,  and  be  ready  to  swear  that  you 
have  not  another  sixpence  in  the  worid.  You 
must  also  learn  how  to  treat  diflferent  sorti 
of  customers.  To  some  you  may  put  off, 
with  safety,  goods  which  would  be quiteun- 
saleabLe  to  others.  Never  oflfer  bad  fruit, 
Betty,  to  those  who  know  better;  never 
waste  the  good  on  those  who  may  be  put  oft 
with  worse  :  put  good  oranges  at  top  to  at- 
tract the  eye,  and  the  mouldy  ooes  under  far 
sale.' 

Poor  Betty  had  no4  a  nice  conscience,  W[ 
she  had  never  learnt  that  grand,  but  simple 
rule  of  all  moral  obligauon,  Mverdo  thatw 
another  which  you  would  not  have  anower 
do  to  you.  She  set  off  with  her  barrow,  tf 
proud  and  as  happy  as  if  she  had  *>fi^*J 
up  in  the  first  shop  m  Covent  Garden.  Bctqr 
liad  a  sort  ot  natural  good  temper,  ^wca 
made  her  unwilling  to  impose,  but  she  nao 
no  principle  which  told  her  it  was  a  sin  to 
do  so.  She  had  such  good  success,  thjt 
when  night  came,  she  had  not  an  orange  lelt 
With  a  Mght  heart  she  drove  her  empty 
barrow  to  Mrs.  Sponge's  door.  She  went « 
with  a  merry  face,  and  threw  down  ^^ 
counter  every  farthing  she  had  taken.  '  «*- 
ty,'  said  Mrs.  Sponge,  « I  have  a  rig»  "* 
all,  as  it  was  got  by  my  mooey,  Bnt  ia» 
too  generous  to  take  it  I  will  therefore^ 
take  sixpence  for  this  day's  use  of  P^f^ 
shillings.  This  is  a  most  reasonable  interw^ 
and  I  will  lend  you  the  same  sum  ^otn^e 
with  to-morrow,  and  so  on;  you  only  pgW 
me  sixpence  for  the  liic  ot  it  every  niPJj 
which  will  be  a  great  baigwn  to  you.  J^ 
must  also  pay  me  my  price  every  wgM  wr 
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nr  sapper,  and  you  shall  have  an  excel- 
:  lod^ng  above  stairs ;  sp  you  see  every 
^ng  will  now  be  provided  for  you  in  a  gen- 
teel manner,  through  ray  generosity,'* 

Poor  Betty's  gratitude  blinded  her  so  com- 
pletely, that  she  for^t  to  calculate  the  vast 
proportion  which  this  generous  benefectress 
was  to  receive  out  of  her  little  gains.  She 
thought  herself  a  happy  creatui*e,  and  went 
in  to  supper  with  a  number  of  others  of  her 
own  class.  For  this  supper,  and  for  more 
porter  and  gin  than  she  ought  to  have  dmnk, 
hetty  was  forced  to  pay  so  high,  that  it  ate 
up  all  the  profits  of  the  day,  which,  added  to 
the  daily  mterest,  made  Mrs,  Sponge  a  rich 
return  for  her  five  shillings. 

Betty  was  reminded  again  of  the  gentility 
of  her  new  situation,  as  she  crept  up  to  bed 
in  one  of  Mrs.  Sponge's  garrets,  five  stories 
high.  This  loft,  to  be  sure,  was  small,  and 
had  no  window,  but  what  it  wanted  in  light 
was  made  up  in  company,  as  it  had  three 
beds,  and  thrice  as  many  lodgers.  Those 
gentry  had  one  night,  in  a  drunken  frolic, 
broken  down  the  door,  which  happily  had 
aerer  been  replaced ;  for,  since  that  time, 
the  lodgers  had  died  much  seldomer  of  in- 
fectious distempers,  than  when  they  were 
close  shut  in.  For  this  lodging  Betty  paid 
.  twice  as  much  to  her  good  friend  as  she 
would  have  done  to  a  stranger.  Thus  she 
continued,  with  great  industry  and  a  thri- 
ving trade,  as  poor  as  on  the  first  day,  and 
not  a  bit  nearer  to  saving  money  enough  to 
buy  her  even  a  pair  of  shoes,  though  her 
feet  were  nearlv  on  the  ground. 

One  day,  as  Betty  was  driving  her  barrow 
through  a  street  near  Holbom,  a  lady  from 
a  window  called  out  to  her  that  she  wanted 
'  some  oranges.  While  the  servant  went  to 
fetch  a  plate,  the  lady  entered  into  some 
talk  with  Betty,  having  been  struck  with 
her  honest  countenance  and  civil  manner. 
She  questioned  her  as  to  her  way  of  Jife,  and 
the  profits  of  her  trade  j  and  Betty,  who  had 
ne?er  been  so  kindly  treated  before  by  so 
genteel  a  person,  was  very  communicative. 
She  told  her  little  history  as  fer  as  she 
knew  it,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  Sponge,  in  keeping  her  m  her  house, 
and  trusting  her  with  so  large  a  capital  as 
five  shillings.  At  first  it  sounded  like  a  very 
food-natured  thing;  but  the  lady,  whose 
nosjband  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the  new 
police,  happened  to  know  more  of  Mrs. 
Sponge  than  was  good,  which  led  her  to  in- 
quire still  further.  Betty  owned,  that  to  be 
wre  it  was  not  all  clear  profit,  for  that  be- 
sides that  the  high  price  of  the  supper  and 
bed  ran  away  with  all  she  got,  she  paid  six- 
pence a-dav  ior  the  use  of  the  five  shillings.' 
'  And  how  long  have  you  done  this?*  said  the 
ladv.    'About  a  year,  madam.' 

iTie  lady's  eyes  were  at  once  opened. 

*  For  in  avthcnlic  aecoirat  of  nnmberlen  ftsiids  of 
tkii  kind,  tee  tlwt  very  qmM  work  of  Mr.  Colquboan 
«B  Uit  *  PoKm  of  the  MeuopoKs  of  London.* 


My  poor  girl,'  said  she,  *  3o  you  know  that 
you  have  already  paid  for  that  single  five 
shillings  the  enormous  sum  of  7i,  lOa,  ?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  most  profital^le  five  shillings 
Mrs.  Sponge  ever  laid  out* — *0  no,  ma- 
d[^m,'  said  the  girl,  •  that  good  gentlewoman 
does  the  same  kindness  to  ten  or  twelve 
other  p<x)i  friendless  creatures  like  me.* — 
*  Does  she  so  ?'  said  the  lady  ;  <  then  I  ne- 
ver heard  of  a  more  lucrative  trade  than 
this  woman  carries  on,  under  the  mask  of 
charity,  at  the  expense  of  her  poor  deluded 
fellow  creatures.' 

'  But,  madam,'  said  Betty,  who  did  noC 
comprehend  this  lady's  arithmetic,  *  what 
can  I  do  ?  I  now  contrive  to  pick  up  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  without  begging  or  stealing. 
Mrs.  Sponge  ha^  been  very  good  to  me;  and 
I  don't  see  now  I  can  help  myself 

*I  will  tell  you,*  said  the  lady :  'if  yo« 
will  folbw  my  advice,  you  may  not  only 
maintain  yourself  honestlV  but  independent- 
ly. Only  oblige  yourself  to  liye  hard  for  a 
little  time,  till  you  have  saved  five  shillings 
out  of  your  own  earnings.  Give  up  that  ex- 
pensive supper  at  night,  drink  only  one  pint 
of  porter,  and  no,  gin  at  all.  As  soon  as  you 
have  scraped  toj^eiher  the  five  shillmgs,  car- 
ry it  back  to  your  false  friend ;  and  if  you 
are  industrious,  vou  will,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  have  savea  71. 10*.  If  you  can  make 
a  shift  to  live  now,  when  you  have  this  heavy 
interest  to  pay,  judge  how  things  will  mend 
when  your  capital  becomes  your  own..  You 
will  put  some  clothes  on  your  back;  and,  by 
leaving  the  use  of  spirits,  and  the  company 
in  which  you  drink  them,  your  health,  your 
morals,  and  your  condition  will  mend.* 

The  ladv  did  not  talk  thus  to  save  her 
money.  She  would  willingly  have  given 
the  girl  the  five  shillings;  but  she  thought  it 
was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  She  want- 
ed to  trv  her.  Besides,  she  knew  there  wa« 
more  pleasure,  as  well  as  honour,  in  pos- 
sessing five  8lulling[s  of  one's  own  saving, 
than  of  another's  givine.  Betty  promised 
to  obey.  She  owned  she  had  got  no  good 
by  the  company  or  the  liquor  at  Mrs, 
Sponge's.  She  promised  that  very  night 
to  begin  saving  the  expense  of  the  sup- 
per :  and  that  she  would  not  taste  a  drop 
of  gin  till  she  had  the  five  shillings  before- 
hand. The  lady,  who  knew  the  power  of 
^ood  habits,  was  contented  with  this,  think- 
ing, that  if  the  girl  could  abstain  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  it  would  become  easy  to  her.  She 
therefore,  at  present,  said  little  about  the 
sin  of  drinking,  and  only  insisted  on  the  ejC' 
fiense  of  It. 

In  a  very  few  week?*  Betty  had  saved  up 
the  five  shillmgs.  She  went  to  carry  back 
this  money  with  great  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Sponge.  This  kind  friend  began  to  abuse 
her  most  unmercifidly.  She  called  her  many 
hard  names,  not  fit  to  repeat,  for  having  for- 
saken the  supper,  by  which  she  swore  she 
herself  got  notningat  all;  but  as  she  had  the 
charity  to  dress  it  for  such  beggarly  wretch- 
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es,  she  insisted  tTley  should  pay  for  it,  whe- 
ther ihey  eat  it  or  not.  She  also  brought  in 
a  heavy  score  tor  lodging,  though  Betty  had 
paid  for  it  every  night,  and  had  given  notice 
of  her  intending  to  quit  her.  By  all  these 
false  pretences,  she  got  from  her,  not  only 
her  own  five  shillings,  but  all  the  little  capi- 
tal with  which  Betty  was  §oing  to  set  up  for 
herself.  All  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  her 
demands-^rshe  declared  she  would  send  her 
to  prison  :  but  while  she  went  to  call  a  cod- 
stable,  Betty  contrived  to  make  off. 

With  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart  she 
-went  back  to  the  lady ;  and  with  many  tears 
told  her  sad  story.  I'he  lady's  husband,  the 
justice,  condescended  to  listen  to  Betty's  tale. 
He  said  Mrs.  Sponge  had  long  been  upon 
his  books  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Bet- 
ty *s  evidence  strengthened  his  bad  opinion  of 
her.  *  This  petty  system  of  usury,  *  said  the 
'  magistrate,  *  may  be  thought  trifling  ;  but  it 
will  no  longer  appear  so,  when  you  reflect, 
that  if  one  of  these  female  sharpers  possesses 
a  capital  (rf  seventy  shillings,  or  3/.  lOs.  with 
fourteen  steady  regular  customers,  she  can 
realize  a  fixed  income  of  one  hundred  gui- 
neas a  year.  Add  to  this  the  influence  such 
a  loan  gives  her  over  these  friendless  crea- 
tures, by  compelling  them  to  eat  at  her 
house,  or  lodge,  or  buy  liquors,  or  by  taking 
their  pawns,  and  you  will  see  the  e^ctent  of 
the  evil.  I  pity  these  poor  victims :  you, 
Betty,  shall  point  out  some  of  them  to  me. 
1  will  endeavour  to  open  their  eyes  on  their 
own  bad  management  It  is  not  by  giving 
to  the  importunate  shillingsand  half-crowns, 
and  turning  them  adrift  to  wait  fpr  the  next 
accidental  relief,  that  much  good  is  done.  It 
saves  trouble,  indeed,  but  that  trouble  being 
the  most  valuable  part  of  charity,  ought  not 
to  be  spared ;  at  least  by  those  who  have 
leisure  as  well  as  affluence.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  acts  of  kindness  to  the  poor  to  mend 
their  economy,  and  to  give  theiu  right  views 
of  laying  out  their  little  money  to  advantage. 
These  poor  blinded  creatures  look  no  farther 
than  to  be  able  to  pay  this  heavy  mterest 
every  night,  and  to  obtain  the  same  loan  on 
the  same  hard  terms  the  next  day.  Thus 
are  they  kept  in  poverty  and  bondage  all 
their  lives ;  but  I  hope  as  many  as  hear  of 
this  will  go  on  a  better  plan,  and  I  shall  be 
ready  to  help  any  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.*  This  worthy  magistrate  went 
directly  to  Mrs.  Sponge's  with  proper  offi- 
cers ;  and  he  soon  got  to  the  bottom  of  ma- 
ny iniqiiities.  He  not  only  made  her  refund 
poor  Betty's  money,  but  committed  her  to 
prison  tor  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  vari- 
ous other  offences,  which  may,  perhaps, 
make  the  subject  of  another  history. 

Betty  was  now  set  up  in  trade  to  her  heart's 
content.  She  had  found  the  benefit  of  leav- 
hig  off  spirits,  and  she  resolved  to  drink 
them  no  more.  The  first  fruits  of  this  reso- 
lution was,  that  in  a  fortnight  she  bought  her 
a  new  pair  of  shoes ;  and  as  there  was  now 
no  deduction  for  interest,  or  for  gin,  her 


earnings  became  considerable.  The  ladjr 
made  her  a  present  of  a  gown  and  a  hat,  on 
the  easy  condition  that  she  should  go  to 
church.  She  accepted  the  terms,  at  fi^rst 
rather  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  lady  than 
from  a  sense  of  higher  duty.  But  she  sftoa 
began  to  go  ftx)m  a  better  motive.  Thia 
constant  attendance  at  church,  joined  to  the 
instructions  of  the  lady,  opened  a  new  world 
to  Betty.  She  now  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  was  a  sinner ;  that  God  had  given  a 
law  which  was  holy,  just,  and  good ;  that  she 
had  broken  this  law,  had  been  a  swearer,  a 
Sabbath-breaker,  and  had  lived  without 
God  in  the  world.  All  this  was  sad  news  to 
Betty ;  she  knew,  indeed,  before,  that  there 
were  sinners,  but  she  thought  they  were  on- 
ly to  be  found  in  the  prisons,  or  at  Botany 
Bay,  or  in  those  mournful  carts  which  she 
had  sometimes  followed  with  her  barrow, 
with  the  unthhiking  crowd,  to  Tyburn.-— 
She  was  deeply  struck  with  the  great  truths 
revealed  in  the  Scripture,  which  were  quite 
new  to  her ;  her  heart  smote  her,  and  she 
became  anxious  to^ee  from  the  wrath  to> 
come.  She  was  desirous  of  improvement, 
and  said,  *  she  would  give  up  all  the  pro- 
fits of  l^r  barrow,  and  go  into  the  hard* 
est  service,  rather  than  live  in  sin  and  igno- 
rance.' 

*  Betty,'  said  the  la4y,  *  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  so  well  disposed,  and  will  do  what  I  caa 
for  you.  Your  present  way  of  life,  to  be 
sure,  exposes  you  to  much  aanger  j  but  the 
trade  is  not  unlawf\il  in  itself,  and  we  may 
please  God  in  any  calling,  provided  it  be  not 
a  dishonest  one.  In  this  great  town  there 
must  be  barrow-women  to  sell  fruit  Do 
you,  then,  instead  of  forsaking  your  busi- 
ness, set  a  good  example  to  those  in  it,  and 
show  them,  that  though  a  dangerous  ti*ade« 
it  need  not  be  a  wicked  one.  Till  Provi- 
dence points  out  some  safer  way  of  getting 
your  bread,  let  your  companions  see,  tliat  it 
is  possible  to  be  good  even  in  this.  Your 
trade  beinjg  carried  on  in  the  open  street^ 
and  your  fruit  bought  in  an  q)en  shop,  you 
are  not  so  much  obliged  to  keep  sinfiii  com- 
pany as  may  be  thought  Take  a  garret 
m  an  honest  house,  to  which  you  may  go 
home  in  safety  at  night  I  will  give  you  a 
bed,  and  a  few  necessaries  to  furnish  yoar 
room  ;  and  I  will  also  give  you  a  constant 
Sunday's  dinner.  A  barruw-woman,  blessed 
be  God  and  our  good  laws,  is  as  much  her 
own  mistress  on  Sundays  as  a  duchess  i  and 
the  church  and  the  Bible  are  as  much  open 
to  her.  You  may  soon  learn  as  much  ot  re- 
ligion as  you  are  expected  to  know.  A 
barrow-woman  may  pray  as  heartily  mor- 
ning and  night,  and  serve  God  as  accep- 
tably all  day,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her 
little  trade,  as  if  she  had  her  whole  time  to 
Sparc' 

'  To  do  this  well,  you  must  mind  the  fol- 
lowing 
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*  Rule9for  retail  dealers. 

""ReilfteTery  lempmfion  to  ehett. 

*  Nerer  impose  bad  goods  on  false  preteneet. 

*  Never  pat  ofT bad  money  for  good. 

*  Verve  use  profane  or  uncivil  language. 

•  Never  swear  your  goods  cost  so  much, 
"when  you  know  it  is  false.  By  so  doing;  you 
are  guilty  of  two  sins  in  one  breath,  a  lie  and 
an  oath. 

•  To  break  these  rules  will  be  your  chief 
temptation.  God  will  mark  how  you  behave 
under  them,  and  will  reward  or  punish  you 
accordingly.  These  temptations  will  be  as 
great  to  you,  as  higher  tnals  ane  to  higher 
people  ;  but  you  have  the  same  God  to  look 
to  for  strength  to  resist  them  as  they  have. — 
You  nMist  pray  to  him  to  give  you  this 
strength.  You  shall  attend  a  Sunday-school, 
where  you  will  be  taught  these  good  things  ; 
and  I  will  promote  you  as  you  shall  be  found 
todesen'e.' 

Poor  Betty  here  burst  into  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitucie,  crying  out,  *  What !  shall 
such  a  poor  frienaless  creature  as  1  be  trea- 
ted so  kindly,  and  learn  to  read  the  word  of 
God  too  ?  •Oh,  madam,  what  a  lucky  chance 
brought  me  to  your  door  !*— 'Betty,*  said 


the  lady,  *  what  you  have  just  said,  shows 
the  need  you  have  of  being  better  taught ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance ;  and  we 
offend  God  when  we  call  that  luck  or  chance 
which  is  bi*ought  about  by  his  will  and  plea- 
sure.— None  erf  the  events  of  your  life  have 
happened  by  chance  ;  but  all  have  been  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  ^ood  and  kind  Provi- 
dence.—He  has  permitted  you  to  experi- 
ence want  and  distress,  that  you  might  acn 
knowledge  His  hand  in  your  present  com- 
fort and  prosperity.  Above  all,  you  must 
bless  his  goodness  m  sending  you  to  me,  npt 
only  because  I  have  been  ot  use  to  you  in 
your  worldly  affairs,  but  because  he  has 
enabled  me  to  show  you  the  danger  of  your 
state  fix)m  sin  and  i^orance,  and  to  put  you 
in  a  way  to  know  his  will  and  to  keep  his 
commandments,  which  is  eternal  lite. 

How  Betty,  by  industry  knd  piety,  rose  in 
the  world,  till  at  length  she  came  to  keep 
that  handsome  sausage  shop  near  the  Seven 
Dials,  and  was  ijfiarned  to  that  very  hack- 
ney-coachman, whose  history  and  honest 
character  may  be  learned  from  that  ballad 
of  the  Cheap  Repository  which  bears  his 
name,  may  be  shown  hereafter. 


BLACK  GILES  THE  POACHER; 


CONTAINING    SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  FAMILY  WHO    HAD  RATHER  LIVE  BY  THEIR 
WITS  THAN  THEIR  WORK. 


PART.  I. 

Poaching  Gilks  lives  on  the  borders  of 
one  ot  those  great  moors  In  Somersetshire. 
Giles,  to  be  sure,  has  been  a  sad  fellow  in  his 
time  ;  and  it  is  none  of  his  fault  if  his  whole 
faoiily  do  not  end  their  career,  either  at  the 
gallows  or  at  Botany  Bay.  He  lives  at  that 
mud  cottage  with  the  broken  windows,  stuf- 
fed with  dirty  rags,  just  beyond  the  gate 
which  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower 
moor.  You  nay  know  the  house  at  a  gootl 
distance  by  the  ragged  tiles  on  the  roof,  and 
the  loose  stones  which  are  ready  to  drop  out 
from  the  chimney  ;  though  a  short  ladder,  a 
hod  of  mortar,  and  halt  an  hour's  leisure 
time,  would  have  prevented  all  this,  and 
made  the  little  dwelling  tight  enough.  But 
as  Giles  had  never  learnt  any  thing  that  was 
good,  so  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  such 
useful  sayings,  as,  that  *  a  tile  in  time  saves 
nine.' 

Besides  this,  Giles  fell  into  that  common 
mistHke,  that  a  beggarly  l<x)king  cottage, 
and  filthy  ragged  children,  raised  most  com- 
passion, and  of  course  drew  most  charity. 
But  as  cunning  as  he  was  in  other  things,  he 
was  out  in  his  reckoning  here  ;  for  it  is  neat- 
ness, housewifery,  and  a  decent  appearance, 
which  draw  the  kindness  ot  the  rich  and 


charitable,  while  they' turn  away  disgusted 
fi-om  filth  and  laziness  ;  not  out  oi  pride,  but 
because  they  see  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  mend  the  condition  of  those  who  degrade 
themselves  bv  dirt  and  sloth  ;  and  few  peo- 
ple care  to  help  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves. 

The  common  on  which  Giles'shovel  stands, 
is  quite  a  deep  marsh  in  a  wet  winter :  but  in 
summer  it  looks  green  and  pretty  enough. 
To  be  sure  it  would  be  rather  convenient 
when  one  passes  that  way  in  a  carriage,  if 
one  of  the  children  would  run  out  and  open 
the  ^te :  but  instead  of  any  one  of  them 
running  out  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  wheels, 
which  would  be  quite  time  enough,  what 
does  Giles  do,  but  set  all  his  ragged  brats, 
with  dirty  faces,  matted  locks,  and  naked 
feet  and  lep,  to  lie  all  day  upon  a  sand  bank 
hard  by  the  gate,  waiting  for  the  slender 
chance  of  what  may  be  picked  up  fi-om  tra- 
vellers. At  the  sound  or  a  carriage,  a  whole 
covey  of  these  little  scare-crows  start  up, 
rush  to  the  gate,  and  all  at  once  thrust  out 
their  hats  and  aprons ;  and  for  fear  this,  to- 
gether with  the  noise  of  their  clamorous 
begging,  should  not  sufficiently  frighten  the 
horses,  they  are  very  apt  to  let  the  gate  slap 
full  against  you,  before  you  are  half  way 
through,  in  their  eager  scuffle  to  snatch 
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from  each  other  the  halfpence  which  you 
have  thrown  out  to  them.    I  know  two  la< 
dies  who  were  one  day  very  near  being  kil 
led  by  these  abominable  tncks. 

Thus  five  or^ix  little  idle  creatures,  who 
might  be  eaming  a  ti-ifle  by  knitting  at  homej 
who  might  be  useful  to  the  public  by  work- 
ing in  the  field,  and  who  might  assist  their 
families  by  learning  to  get  their  bread  twen- 
ty honest  ways,  ai-e  suffered  to  He  about  all 
day,  in  the  hope  of  a  few  chance  halfpence, 
which,  after  all,  they  are  by  no  means ^ure 
of  getting.  .  Indeed,  when  tl\e  neighbouiing 
gentlemen  found  out  that  opening  the  gate 
was  the  family  trade,  they  soon  left  off  giv- 
ing any  thing.  And  I  myself,  though  I  used 
to  take  out  a  penny  ready  to  give,  had  there 
been  only  one  to  receive  it,  when  1  see  a 
whole  family  established  in  so  beggarly  a 
trade,  quietly  put  it  back  again  in  my  poc- 
ket, and  give  nothing  at  all.  And  so  few 
travellers  pass  that  way,  that  sometimes  af- 
ter the  whole  family  have  lost  a  day,  their 
ga'uis  do  not  amount  to  two-pence. 

As  Giles  had  a  far  greater  -taste  for  Ijving 
by  his^wits  than  his  work,  he  was  atpne  time 
in  hopes  that  his  children  might  have  got  a 
pretty  penny  by  tumbling  for  the  diversion 
of  travellers,  and  he  set  about  training  them 
in  that  indecent  practice ;  but  unluckily  the 
moors  being  level,  the  carriage  travelled  fas- 
ter than  the  children  tumbled.  He  envied 
those  parents  who  lived  on  the  London  road, 
over  the  Wiltshire  downs,  which  downs  be- 
ing very  hilly,  it  enables  the  tumbler  lo  keep 
pace  with  the  traveller,  till  he  sometimes 
extorts  from  the  light  and  unthinking,  a  re- 
ward instead  of  a  reproof.  1  beg  leave, 
however,  to  put  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  m 
mind,  that  such  tricks  ai-e  a  kind  of  appren- 
ticeship to  the  trades  of  begging  and  thiev- 
ing ;  and  that  nothing  is  moi*e  injurious  to 
good  morals,  than  to  encourage  the  poor  in 
any  habits  which  may  lead  them  to  live  up- 
on chance. 

Giles,  to  be  sure,  as  his  children  grew 
older,  began  to  train  them  to  such  other  em- 
ployments, as  the  idle  habits  theV  had  lear- 
ned at  the  gate  verv  properly  qualified  them 
for.  The  right  of  common,  which  some  of 
the  poor  cottagers  have  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  which  is  doubtless  a  considera- 
ble advantage  to  many,  was  converted  by 
Giles,  into  the  means  of  corrupting  his  whole 
family ;  for  his  children,  as  soon  as  they 
grew  too  big  for  the  trade  of  begging  at  the 
gate,  were  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  thieves 
on  the  moor.  Here  he  kept  two  or  three 
asses,  miserable  beings,  which  if  they  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  a"  untimely  death 
by  starving,  did  not  fail  to  meet  with  it  by 
beating.  Some  of  the  biggest  boys  were 
sent  out  with  these  lean  and  galled  animals 
to  carry  sand  or  coals  about  the  neighbour- 
ing towns.  Both  sand  and  coals  were  often 
stolen  before  they  got  them  to  sell ;  or  if  not, 
they  always  took  care  to  cheat  in  selling 
them.    By  long  practice  in  this  art,  they 


grew  so  dexterous,  that  they  could  give  A 
pretty  gjood  guess  how  large  a  coal  they 
could  crib  out  of  every  bag  before  the  buy- 
er would4je  likely  to  miss  it. 

All  their  odd  time  was  taken  up  under 
the  preteiice  of  watching  their  asses  pn  the 
moor,  or  runniug  after  five  or  six  half-star- 
ved geese  :  but  the  truth  is  these  boys  were 
only  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  steal  an 
odd  goose  of  their  neighbour's,  while  they 
pretended  to  look  after  their  own.  They 
used  also  to  pluck  the  quills  or  the  down 
from  these  poor  live  creatures,  or  half  milk 
a  cow  before  the  farmer's  maid  came  with 
her  pail.  They  all  knew  how  to  calculate 
to  a  minute  what  time  to  be  down  in  a  mor- 
ning to  let  out  their  lank  hungry  beasts, 
which  they  had  turned  over  night  into  the 
farmer's  field  to  steal  a  little  good  pasture. 
I'hey  contrived  to  get  there  just  time  enough 
to  escape  being  caught  replacing  the  stakes 
they  had  pulled  out  for  the  cattle  to  get 
over.  For  Giles  was  a  prudent  long-headed 
fellow  ;  and  whenever  he  stole  food  for  his 
colts,  took  care  never  to  steal  stakes  from 
the  hedges  at  the  same  place.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  the  gain  did  not 
make  up  for  the  danger ;  he  knew  that  a 
loose  faggot,  pulled  fi'om  a  neighbour's  pile 
of  wood  after  the  family  were  gone  to  bed, 
answered  the  end  better,  and  was  not  half 
the  trouble. 

Among  the  many  trades  which  Giles  pro- 
fesaed,  he  sometimes  practised  that  of  a  rat- 
catcher ;  but  he  was  addicted  to  so  many 
tricks,  that  he  never  followed  the  same 
trade  long;  for  detection  will, sooner  or  later, 
follow  the  best  concerted  villany.  Whni- 
everiie  was  sent  for  to  a  farm  house,  his 
custom  was  to  kill  a  few  of  the  old  rats,  al- 
ways taking  care  to  leave  a  little  stock  o£ 
young  ones  alive,  sufficient  to  keep  op  the 
breed ;  •  for,'  said  he,  •  if  I  were  to  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  clear  a  house  or  a  bam  at  once, 
how  would  my  trade  be  carried  on  V  And 
where  any  barn  was  over-stocked,  he  used 
to  borrow  a  few  rats  from  thence,  just  to 
people  a  neighbouring  granary  which  had 
none  ;  and  he  might  have  gone  on  till  now, 
had  he  not  unlu(4ily  been  caught  one  eve- 
ning emptying  his  cage  of  rats  under  parsod 
Wilson's  barn  door. 

i'his  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  used 
tn  pity  the  neglected  children  of  CJiles,  as 
much  as  he  blamed  the  wicked  parents.  He 
one  day  picked  up  Dick,  who  was  fer  the 
best  of  (file's  bad  boys.  Dick  was  loitering 
about  in  a  field  behind  the  parti's  gaixlen 
in  search  of  a  hen's  nest,  his  mother  having 
ordered  him  to  bring  home  a  few  eggs  that 
night,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  as  Giles  was  re- 
solved to  have  some  pancakes  for  suppler, 
though  he  knew  that  eggs  were  a  penny  a- 
piece.  Mr.  Wilson  had  long  been  desirous 
of  snatching  some  of  this  vagrant  family 
from  ruin;  and  his  chief  hopes  were  bent  on 
Dick,  as  the  least  hackneyed  in  knavery. 
He  had  once  given  him  a  new  pah*  of  shoes. 
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on  his  promising  to  go  to  school  next  Sun- 
day; but  no  sooner  had  Rachel,  the  boy's 
mother,  got  the  shoes  into  her  clutches,  than 
she  pawned  them  for  a  bottle  of  gin;  and  or- 
deroi  the  boy  to  keep  out  of  the  parson's 
sight,  and  to  be  sure  to  play  his  marbles  on 
Sunday  for  the  future,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  parish,  and  not  near  the  church-yard. 
Mr.  Wilson,  however,  picked  up  the  boy 
once  more,  for  it  was  not  his  way  to  despair 
of  any  body.  Dick  was  just  going  to  take  to 
his  heels,  as  usual,  for  fear  the  old  story  of 
the  shoes  should  be  brought  forward  ;  but 
finding  he  could  not  get  off,  what  does  he  do 
hut  run  into  a  little  puddle  of  muddy  water 
which  lay  between  him  and  the  parson,  that 
the  sight  at  his  naked  feet  might  not  bring 
on  the  dreaded  subject.  Now  it  happened 
that  Mr.  Wilson  was  planting  a  little  field  of 
beans,  so  he  thought  this  a  eood  opportunity 
to  employ  Dick,  and  he  told  him  ne  had  got 
some  pretty  easy  work  for  him.  Dick  did  as 
he  was  bid ;  he  willingly  went  to  work,  and 
readily  began  to  plant  nis  beans  with  des- 
patch and  regularity  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  him. 

While  the  boy  was  busily  at  work  by  him 
self, Giles  happened  to  come  by,  having  been 
skulking  round  the  back  way  to  look  over 
the  parson's  garden  wall,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  thing  worth  climbing  over  for  on  the 
ensuing  night.  He  spied  Dick,  and  began 
to  scold  him  for  working  for  the  sting}'  old 
parson,  for  Giles  had  a  natural  antipathy  to 
whatever  belonged  to  the  church.  *  What 
has  hepromisedthcea-day?*  said  he;  *  little 
enough  I  dare  say.'  *  He  is  not  to  pay  me 
by  the  day,'  said  Dick,  •  but  savs  he  will 
give  me  so  much  when  I  have  planted  this 
peck,  and  so  much  for  the  next  *  *  Oh,  oh ! 
that  alters  the  case,'  said  Giles.  •  One  may, 
indeed,  get  a  trifle  by  this  sort  of  work.  I 
hate  your  re^lar  day-jobs,  where  one  can't 
well  avoid  doing  one's  work  for  one's  money. 
Come,  give  me  a  handful  of  the  beans,  I  will 
teach  thee  how  to  plant  when  thou  art  paid 
for  planting  by  the  peck.  All  we  have  to  do 
in  that  case  b  to  despatch  the  work  as  fast 
as  we  can,  and  get  rid  of  the  beans  with  all 
speed ;  and  as  to  the  seed  coming  up  or  not, 
tnat  is  no  business  of  our's ;  we  arc  paid  for 
planting  not  for  growing.  At  the  rate  thou 
goest  on  thou  would*st  not  get  sixpence  to- 
night Come  along,  bury  away. '  So  saying 
he  took  his  hatful  of  the  seed,  and  where 
Dick  had  been  ordered  to  set  one  bean, 
Giles  buried  a  dozen  ;  of  course  the  beans 
were  soon  out.  But  though  the  peck  was 
emptied,  the  ground  was  unplanted.  But 
cunning  (iiles  knew  this  could  not  be  found 
out  till  Uie  time  when  the  beans  mi^ht  be  ex- 
pected to  come  up,  *and  thtn  Dick,'  says 
Kc,  •  the  snails  and  the  mice  may  go  shares 
in  the  blame,  or  we  can  lay  the  fault  on  the 
rooks  or  the  black-birds. '  So  saying  he  sent 
the  boy  into  the  parsonage  to  receive  his  pay, 
taking  care  to  secure  about  a  quarter  of 
the  peck  of  beans  for  his  own  colt.  He  put 
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both  bag  jind  beans  into  his  own  pocket  to 
cairy  home,  bidding  Dick  tell  Mr.  Wilson 
that  he  had  planted  the  beans  and  lost  the 
bae. 

in  the  meantime  Giles's  other  boys  were 
busy  in  emptying  the  ponds  and  trout- 
streams  in  the  neighbouring  manor.  They 
would  steal  away  the  carp  and  tench  when 
they  were  no  bigger  than  gudgeons.  By  this 
untimely  depredation  they  plundered  the 
owner  of  his  property,  without  enriching 
themselves.  But  the  pleasure  of  mischief 
was  reward  enough.  1  hese,  and  a  hundred 
other  little  thieveries,  they  committed  with 
such  dexterity,  that  old  Tim  Crib,  whose 
son  was  transported  last  assizes  for  sheep 
stealing,  used  to  be  often  reproaching  his 
boys  that  Giles's  sons  were  worth  a  hundred 
of  such  blockheads,  as  he  had ;  for  scarce  a 
night  passed  but  Giles  had  some  little  com- 
fortable thing  for  supper  which  his  boys  had 
pilfered  in  the  day,  while  his  undutiful  dogs 
never  stole  any  thing  worth  having.  Giles, 
in  the  meantime,  was  busy  in  his  way,  but  as 
busy  as  he  was  in  laying  his  nets,  starting 
coveys,  and  trAining  dogs,  he  always  tooK 
care  that  his  depredations  should  nothe  con- 
fined merely  to  game. 

Giles's  boys  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
church  since  they  were  christened,  and  the 
father  thought  he  knew  his  own  interest  bet- 
ter than  to  force  them  to  it;  for  church-time 
was  the  season  of  their  harvest,  I'hen  the 
hens'  nests  wei*e  searched,  a  stray  duck  was 
clapped  under  the  smock  frock,  the  tools 
which  might  have  been  left  by  chance  in  a 
farm-yard  were  picked  tip,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  pigeon-houses  were  thinned, 
so  that  Giles  used  to  boast  to  tawny  Rachel 
his  wife,  that  Sunday  was  to  them  the  most 
profitable  day  in  the  week.  With  her  it  was 
certainly  the  most  laborious  day,  as  she  al- 
ways did  her  washin^j  and  ironing  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  it  being,  as  she  said,  the 
only  leisure  day  she  had,  for  on  the  other 
days  she  went  about  the  country  telling  for- 
tunes, and  selling  dream-books  and  wicked 
songs.  M  either  her  husband's  nor  her  chil- 
dren's clothes  were  ever  mended,  and  if 
Sunday,  her  idle  day,  had  not  come  about 
once  in  every  week,  it  is  likely  they  would 
never  have  been  washed  neither.  You  might 
however  sje  her  as  you  were  going  to 
church  smoothing  her  own  rags  on  her  best 
red  cloak,  which  she  always  used  for  her 
ironing-cloth  on  Sundays,  for  her  cloak 
when  she  travelled,  and  for  her  blanket  at 
night ;  such  a  wretched  manager  was  Ra- 
chel !  Among  her  other  articles  of  trade, 
one  was  to  make  and  sell  pepper-mint,  and 
other  distilled  waters.  1  hese  she  had  the 
cheap  art  of  making  without  trouble  and 
without  expense,  for  she  made  them  with- 
out herbs  and  without  a  still.  Her  way  was,  - 
to  fill  so  many  quart  bottles  with  plain  wa- 
ter, putting  :i  spoonful  of  mint  water  in  the 
mouth  of  caQh  ;  these  she  corked  down  with 
rosin,  c;ut)  ing  to  each  cubtpmer  a  phial  ol 
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real  distilled  water  to  taste  by  way  of  sam- 
ple. This  was  so  good  that  her  bottles  were 
commonly  bought  up  without  being  opened; 
but  if  any  suspicion  arose,  and  she  was  for- 
ced to  uncork  a  bottle,  by  the  few  drops  of 
distilled  water  lying  at  top,  she  even  then 
-escaped  detection,  and  tock  care  to  get  out 
of  reach  before  the  bottle  was  opened  a  se- 
cond time.  She  was  too  prudent  ever  to  go 
twice  to  the  same  house. 

The  upright  MagtBtrate, 
There  is  hardly  any  petty  mischief  that 
is  not  connected  with  the  life  of  a  poacher. 
Mr,  Wilson  was  aware  of  this ;  he  was  not 
only  a  pious  clergyman,  but  an  upright  jus- 
tice. He  used  to  say,  that  people  who  were 
truly  conscientious,  must  be  so  in  small 
things  as  well  as  in  great  ones,  or  they  would 
destroy  the  effect  of  their  own  precepts,  and 
their  example  would  not  be  of  general  use. 
For  this  reason  he  never  would  accept  of  a 
hare  or  a  partridge  from  any  unqualified 
person  in  the  pansh :  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  shuffling  the  thing  oflF  by  ask- 
ing questions,  and  pretending  to  take  it  for 
granted  in  a  general  way  that  the  game  was 
fairly  come  at ;  but  be  used  to  say,  that  by 
receiving  the  booty  he  connived  at  a  crime, 
made  hunself  a  sharer  in  it ;  and  if  he  gave 
a  present  to  the  man  who  brought  it,  he  even 
tempted  him  to  I'epeat  the  fault, 

One  day  poor  Jack  Weston,  an  hortest  fel- 
low in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  kindly  visited  and  relieved  in  a  long 
sickness,  from  which  he  was  but  just  reco- 
vered, was  brought  before  him  as  he  was  sit- 
ting on  the  justice's  bench  ;  Jack  was  accu- 
sed of  having  knocked  down  a  hare  ;  and  of 
all  the  birds  in  the  air  who  should  the  infor- 
mer be  but  black  Giles  the  poacher  ?  Mr. 
Wilson  was  grieved  at  the  charge;  he  had  a 
great  regardf  for  Jack,  but  he  had  still  a 
greater  regard  for  the  law.  The  poor  fellow 
pleaded  guilty.  He  did  not  deny  the  fact, 
but  said  he  did  not  consider  it  as  a  crime,  for 
he  did  not  think  eame  was  private  proper- 
ty, and  he  owned  he  had  a  strong  tempta- 
tion for  doing  what  he  had  done,  which  he 
hej^ed  would  plead  his  excuse.  The  justice 
desired  to  know  what  this  temptation  was. 
— 'Sir,' said  the  poor  fellow,  'you  know  1 
was  given  over  this  spring  in  a  bad  fever.  1 
had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you,  sir.  Un- 
der God  you  saved  my  life  by ,  your  charita- 
ble relief;  and  I  trust  also  you  may  have 
helped  to  save  xt\y  soul  by  your  prayers  and 
your  good  advice;  for,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  since  that 
sickness. 

*  I  know  I  can  never  make  you  amends 
for  all  your  goodness,  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  some  comfort  to  my  fiiU  heajt  if  I  could 
but  once  give  you  some  little  token  of  my 
gratitude.  So  I  had  trained  a  pair  of  nice 
turtle  doves  for  madam  Wilson,  but  they 
were  stolen  from  me,  wi:,  and  I  do  suspect 
black  Giles  stole  them.    Yesterday  morn- 


ing, sir,  as  I  was  crawling  out  to  my  work^ 
for  I  am  still  but  very  weak,  a  fine  hare  ran 
across  my  path,  I  did  not  stay  to  consider 
whether  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  hare,  but  I 
felt  it  was  right  to  show  my  gratitude ;  so^ 
sir,  without  a  moment's  thought  I  did  knock 
down  the  hare,  which  1  was  gohig  to  carry 
to  your  worship,  because  1  knew  madam 
was  fond  of  hare,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my 
fault,  and  will  submit  to  whatever  punish- 
ment your  worship  may  please  to  inflict.' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  mucn  moved  with  this 
honest  confession,  and  touched  with  the'pdar 
fellow's  gratitude,  Whdt  added  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  stoiy,  was  the  weak  condition  and 
pale  sickly  looks  of  the  offender.  But  this 
worthy  magistrate  never  suffered  his  feeling 
to  bias  his  integrity ;  he  knew  that  he  did 
not  set  on  that  bench  to  indulge  pity,  but  to 
administer  justice ;  and  while  he  was  sorry 
for  the  offender,  he  would  never  justify  the 
offence,  *John,'  said  he,  *Iam  surprised 
that  you  could  for  a  moment  forget  that  I 
never  accept  any  gift  which  causes  the  gi- 
ver to  breaK  a  law.  On  Sunday  I  teach  you 
from  the  pulpit  the  laws  of  God,  whose  mi- 
nister I  am.  At  present  I  fill  the  chair  of 
the  magistrate,  to  enforce  and  execute  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Between  those  and  the 
othei"s  there  is  inoi*e  connexion  than  you  are 
aware.  I  thank  you,  John,  for  your  affec- 
tion to  me,  and  I  admire  your  gratitude;  but 
I  must  not  allow  cither  affection  or  gratitude 
to  be  brought  as  a  plea  for  a  wrong  action. 
It  is  not  y(.ur  business  nor  mine,  John,  to  scil- 
tle  whetner  the  game  laws  ai'e  goodDr  bad. 
Till  tliey  are  repealed  we  must  obey  them. 
Many,  I  doubt  not,  break  these  laws  through 
Ignorance,  and  many,  I  am  certain,  who 
would  not  dare  to  steal  a  ^[oose  or  a  turkey, 
make  no  scruple  of  knocking  down  a  hare  or 
a  partride.  You  will  hereafter  think  your- 
self happy  that  this  your  first  attempt  has 
proved  unsuccessful,  as  I  trust  you  "arc  too 
honest  a  fellow  ever  to  intend  to  turn  poach- 
er. Witn  poaching  much  moral  evil  is  con- 
nected ;  a  habit  of  nightly  depredation ;  a 
custom  of  prowling  in  the  aark  forprey  pro- 
duces in  time  a  disrelish  for  honest  labour. 
He  whose  first  offence  was  committed  with- 
out much  thought  or  evil  intention,  if  lie 
happens  to  succeed  a  few  times  in  carrying 
offhis  booty  undiscovered,  grows  bolder  aiid 
bolder :  and  when  he  fancies  there  is  no 
shame  attending  it,  he  very  soon  gets  to 
persuade  himself  that  there  also  is  no  sm. 
While  some  people  pretend  a  scruple  about 
stealing  a  sheep,  they  partly  live  by  plun- 
dering of  warrens.  But  remember  that  the 
warrener  pays  a  high  rent,  and  that  there- 
fore bis  rabbits  ai-e  as  much  his  propcrtv  as 
his  sheep.  '  Do  not  then  deceive  yourselves 
with  these  false  distinctions.  All  pw^erty 
is  sacred,  and  as  the  laws  of  the  land  arejn- 
tended  to  fence  in  that  property,  he  who 
brings  up  his  children  to  break  down  any  of 
these  fences,  brings  them  up  to  certain  sin  and 
ruin.  He  w  ho  begins  with  robbing  orchards* 
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mbbit-waiTens,  and  fish-ponds,  will  proba- 
bly end  with  horse-stealing  or  high- way  rob- 
bery. Poaching  is  a  regular  apprenticeship 
to  bolder  crimes.  He  whom  1  may  commit 
as  a  boy  to  sit  in  the  stocks  for  killing  a  par- 
tridge, may  be  likely  to  end  at  the  gallows 
for  killing  a  man. 

'Observe,  you  who  now  hear  me,  the 
strictness  ana  impartiality  of  justice.  I 
know  Giles  to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  yet  it 
is  my  duty  to  take  his  information ;  I  know 
Jack  Weston  to  be  an  honest  youth,  yet  1 
must  be  obli^d  to  make  him  jjay  the  pe- 
nalty, Giles  IS  a  bad  man,  but  he  can  prove 
thb  fact ;  Jack  is  a  worthy  lad,  but  he  has 
committed  this  fault  lam  sorry  for  you, 
Jack ;  but  do  not  let  it  grieve  you  that  Giles 
has  played  worse  tricks  a  hundred  times, 
and  yet  got  off,  while  you  were  detected  in 
the  very  first  offence,  for  that  would  be 
grieving  because  you  are  not  as  great  a 
rogue  as  Giles.  At  this  moment  you  think 
your  good  luck  is  very  unequal ;  but  all  this 
will  one  day  turn  out  in  your  favour.  Giles 
is  not  the  more  a  fevourite  of  Heaven  be- 
cause he  has  hitherto  escaped  Botany  Bay, 
or  the  hulks ;  nor  is  it  any  mark  of  God's 
displeasure  against  you,  John,  that  you  were 
found  out  in  your  very  first  attempt.' 

Here  the  good  justice  left  off  speaking, 
and  no  one. could  contradict  the  truth  of 
"Whst  he  had  said,  Weston  humbly  submit- 
ted to  his  sentence,  but  he  was  very  poor, 
and  knew  not  where  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  his  fine.  His  character  had  always 
been  so  feir,  that  several  farmers  present 
kindly  aereed  to  advance  a  trifle  each  to 
prevent  his  being  sent  to  prison,  and  he 
tliankfiilly  promised  to  work  out  the  debt 
The  justice  himself,  though  he  could  not 
soften  the  law,  yet  showed  Weston  so  much 
kindness,  that  he  was  enabled  before  the 
year  was  out,  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty. 
He  began  to  think  more  seriously  than  he 
had  ever  yet  done,  and  grew  to  abhor 
poaching,  not  merely  from  fear,  but  from 
principle.  ' 

We  shall,  soon  see  whether  poaching 
Giles  always  got  off  so  successhilly.  Here 
we  have  seen  that  worldly  prosperity  is  no 
sore  sign  of  goodness.  Next  month  we 
may,  perhaps,  see  that  the  'triumph  of  the 
wicked  is  short;'  for  I  then  promise  to  give 
the  second  part  of  the  Poacher,  together 
with  the  entertaining  story  of  the  Widow 
Brown's  Apple-tree, 


PART  n, 

'  Hiatory  of  Widow  Brown's  Afiiile-tree, 

I  think  my  readers  got  so  well  acquaint" 
ed  last  month  with  black  Giles  the  poacher* 
that  they  will  not  expect  this  month  to  hear 
any  great  good,  either  of  Giles  himself,  his 
wite  llachdy  or  any  of  their  family,    I  am 


sorry  to  expose  their  tricks,  but  h  Is  their 
fault,  not  mine.  If  I  pretend  to  speak  about 
people  at  all,  I  must  tell  the  truth.  I  am 
sure,  if  folks  would  but  tuni  about  and 
mend,  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  plea- 
santer  to  me  to  write  their  histories  ;  for  it 
is  no  comfort  to  tell  ot  any  body's  faults.  If 
the  worid  would  but  grow  good,  I  should  be 
glad  enough  to  publish  it ;  but  till  it  reall^ 
tSecomes  so,  I  must  go  on  describing  it  as  it 
is;  otherwise,  I  should  only  mislead  my 
readers,  instead  of  instructing  them.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  feithful  historian  to  relate  the 
evil  with  the  good. 

As  to  Giles  and  his  boys,  I  am  sure  old 
widow  Brown  has  good  reason  to  remember 
their  dexterity.  Poor  woman  !  she  had  a 
fine  little  bed  of  onions.  In  her  neat  and  well- 
kept  gaixlen  ;  she  was  very  fond  of  her  on- 
ions, and  many  a  rheumatism  has  she  caught 
by  kneeling  down  to  weed  them  in, a  damp 
day,  notwithstanding  the  little  flannel  cloak 
and  the  bit  of  an  old  mat  which  madam  Wil- 
son gave  her,  because  the  old  woman  would 
needs  weed  in  wet  weather.  Her  onions 
she  always  carefully  treasured  up  for  her 
winter's  store  ;  for  an  onion  makes  a  little 
broth  very  relishing,  and  is  indeed  the  only 
savoury  thing  poor  people  are  used  to  get. 
She  had  also  a  small  orchard,  containing 
about  a  dozen  ap])le-trees,  with  which  in  a 
good  year  she  nad  been  known  to  make  a 
couple  of  barrels  of  cider,  which  she  sold  to 
her  landlord  towaids  paying  her  rent,  be- 
sides having  a  little  keg  which  she  was  able 
to  keep  back  for  her  own  drinking..  Well ! 
would  you  believe  it,  Giles  and  his  bo}^s 
markeci  both  onions  and  apples  for  their 
own ;  indeed,  a  man  who  stole  so  many 
ral)bits  from  the  warrener,  was  likely 
enough  to  steal  onions  for  sauce.  One  day, 
when  the  widow  was  abroad  on  a  little  bu- 
siness, Giles  and  his  boys  made  a  clear  rid- 
dance of  the  onion  bed  ;  and  when  they  had 
pulled  up  every  single  onion,  they  then 
turned  a  couple  of  jiigs  into  the  garden, 
who,  allured  by  the  smell,  tore  up  the  bed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  widow,  when  she 
came  home,  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the 
pigs  had  been  the  thieves.  To  confirm  this 
(Opinion,  they  took  care  to  leave  the  latch 
half  open  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  and 
to  break  down  a  slight  fence  at  the  other 
end. 

I  wonder  how  any  body  can  find  in  his 
heart  not  to  pity  and  respect  poor  old  wid- 
ows. There  is  something  so  forloun  and 
helpless  in  their  condition,  that  methinks  it 
is  a  call  on  every  body,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  do  them  jdl  the  kind  services 
that  fall  in  their  way.  Surely  their  having 
no  one  to  take  their  part,  is  an  additional 
reason  for  kind-hearted  people  not  to  hurt 
and  oppress  them.  But  it  was  this  very  rea- 
son which  led  (iiles  to  do  this  woman  an  in- 
jury. With  what  a  touching  simplicity  is  it 
recoi-ded  in  Scripture,  of  the  youth  whom 
our  blessed  Saviour  raised  from  the  d^d. 
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that  he  ivaa  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  a  widow! 

It  happened  unluckily  for  poor  widow 
Brown  that  her  cottage  stood  quite  alone. 
On  several  morning  together,  (tor  roguery 
gets  up  much  earber  than  industiy,)  Giles 
and  his  boys  stole  regularly  into  her  or- 
chard, followed  by  their  jack-asses.  She 
was  so  deaf  that  she  could  not  hear  the  asses 
if  they  had  brayed  ever  so  loud,  and  to  this 
Giles  trusted ;  for  he  was  very  cautious  in 
his  roperies ;  since  he  could  not  otherwise 
have  contriv^  so  long  to  keep  out  of  prison; 
for  though  he  was  almost  always  suspected, 
he  had  seldom  been  taken  up,  and  never 
convicted.  The  bovs  used  to  fill  their  bags, 
load  their  asses,  ani  then  march  off ;  and  if 
in  their  way  to  the  town  where  the  apples 
were  to  be  sold  they  chanced  to  pass  by  one 
of  their  neighbours  who  might  oe  likely  to 
suspect  them,  thev  then  all  at  once  began 
to  scream  out,  *Buy  my  coal!— buy  my 
sand!' 

Besides  the  trees  in  her  orchard,  poor 
widow  Brown  had  in  her  small  garden,  one 
apple-tree  particularly  fine  ;  it  was  a  red- 
streak,  so  tempting  and  so  lovely,  that 
Giles's  family  had  watched  it  with  longing 
eyes,  till  at  last  they  resolved  on  a  plan  for 
carrying  off  all  this  fine  ftiiit  in  their  bags. 
But  It  was  a  nice  point  to  manage.  1  ne 
tree  stood  directly  under  her  chamber-win- 
dow, so  that  there  was  some  danger  that 
she  might '  spy  them  at  the  work.  They 
therefore  determined  to  wait  till  the  next 
Sunday  morning,  when  they  knew  she  would 
not  fail  to  be  at  church.  Sunday  came,  and 
during  service  Giles  attended.  It  was  a  lone 
house,  as  I  said  beiore,  and  the  rest  of  the 
parish  were  safe  at  church.  In  a  trice  the 
tree  was  cleared,  the  bags  were  filled,  the 
asses  were  whipped,  the  thieves  were  off, 
the  coast  was  clear,  and  all  was  safe  and 
quiet  by  the  time  the  sennon  was  over. 

Unluckily,  however,  it  happened,  that  this 
tree  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  fiuit  so  fine, 
that  the  people,  as  they  used  to  pass  to  and 
from  the  church,  were  very  apt  to  stop  and 
admire  widow  Brown's  red-streaks ;  and 
some  of  the  farmers  rather  envied  her  that 
in  that  scarce  season,  when  they  hardly  ex- 
pected to  make  a  pye  out  of  a  lar^e  orchard, 
she  was  likely  to  make  a  cask  ot  cider  ft-om 
a  single  tree*.  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  if  I 
must  speak  out,  she  herself  racier  set  her 
heart  too  much  upon  this  fiuit,  and  had  felt 
as  much  pride  in  her  tree  as  gratitude  to  a 
good  Providence  for  it;  but  this  failing  of 
hers  was  no  excuse  for  Giles.  The  covet- 
ouaness  of  this  thief  had  for  once  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  caution ;  the  tree  was  too  com- 
pletely stripped,  though  the  ypungest  boy 
bick  did  beg'  hard  that  his  father  woulcl 
leave  the  poor  old  woman  enough  for  a  few 
dumplings  ;  and  wherf  Giles  oi-dered  Dick 
in  his  turn  to  shake  the  tree,  the  boy  did  it 
so  gently  that  haixlly  any  apples  fell,  for 
which  he  got  xi  good  stroke  of  the  stick  witli 


which  the  old  man  was  beating  down  tlie 
apples. 

The  neighbours  on  their  return  from 
church  stopped  as  usual,  but  it  was  not, 
alas  !  to  admire  the  apples,  for  apples  there 
were  none  left,  but  to  lament  the  robbery, 
and  console  the  widow ;  meantime  the  rea- 
streaks  were  safely  lodged  in  Giles's  hovel 
under  a  few  bundles  of  new  hay  which  he 
had  contrived  to  pull  from  the  farmer's  mow 
the  night  before,  for  the  use  of  his  jack-asses. 
Such  a  stir,  however,  began  to  be  made  about 
the  widow's  apple-tree,  that  Giles,  who 
knew  how  much  his  chai-acter  had  laid  him 
open  to  suspicion,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  peo* 
pie  safe  in  church  again  in  the  afternoon,  or- 
dered his  boys  to  carry  each  a  hatful  of  the 
apples  and  thrust  them  in  at  a  little  case- 
ment window  which  happened  to  be  open 
in  the  house  of  Samuel  Price,  a  very  honest 
carpenter  in  that  parish,  who  was  at  church 
with  his  whole  family.  Giles's  plan,  by  this 
contrivance,  was  to  lay  the  theft  on  Price's 
sons  in  case  the  thing  should  come  to  be  fur- 
ther inquired  into.  Here  Dick  put  in  a 
word,  and  begged  and  prayed  hisT  rather  not 
to  force  them  to  carry  the  apples  to  Price's* 
But  all  that  he  got  by  his  begging  was  such 
a  knock  as  had  nearly  laid  him  on  the  earth. 

*  What,  you  cowardly  rascal,'  said  Giles, 

*  you  will  go  and  'fieach^  I  suppose,  and  get 
your  father  sent  to  gaoU' 

Poor  widow  Brown,  though  her  trouble 
had  made  her  still,  weaker  than  she  was^ 
went  to  church  again  in  the  afternoon :  in- 
deed she  rightly  thought  that  her  being  in 
trouble  was  a  new  reason  why  die  ou^ht  to 
go.  During  the  service  she  tried  with  (ftl 
her  might  not  to  think  of  her  red-streaks, 
and  whenever  they  would  come  into  her 
head,  she  took  up  her  prayer-book  dAf^tly, 
and  so  she  foi-got  them  alitde ;  and  indeed 
she  found  herself  much  easier  when  she 
came  out  of  the  church  than  when  she  went 
in;  an  effect  so  commonly  produced  by 
prayer,  that  methinks  it  is  a  pity  people  do 
not  try  it  oftener.  Now  it  happened  oddly 
enough,  that  on  that  Sunday,  of  all  the  Sun- 
days in  the  year,  the  widow  should  call  in 
to  rest  a  little  at  Samuel  Price's,  to  tell  over 
again  the  lamentable  story  of  the  apples, 
and  to  consult  with  him  how  the  thief  might 
be  brought  to  justice.  But  O,  reader ! 
guess  if  you  can,  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell 
you,  what  was  her  surprise,  when,  on  going 
into  Samuel  Price's  kitchen,  she  saw  her 
own  red  streaks  lying  on  the  window  !  The 
apples  wei-e  of  a  sort  too  remarkable,  for 
colour,  shape,  and  aze,  to  be  mistaken^ 
There  was  not  such  another  tree  in  the  pa- 
rish. Widow  Brown  immediately  screamed 
out,  *  Alas-a-day  !  as  sure  as  can  be,  here 
ai-e  my  red-streaks  ;  I  could  swear  to  them 
in  any  court.'  Samuel  Price,  who  believed 
his  sons  to  be  as  honest  as  himself^  was 
shcckcd  and  troubled  at  the  sight.  He 
knew  he  had  no  red-streaks  of  his  own,  ho 
knew  there  were  no  apples  in  the  window 
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wlien  he  went  to  church :  he  did  verily  be- 
fieve  these  apples  to  be  the  widow's.  But 
bow  they  came  there  he  could  not  possibly 
guess.  He  called  for  Tom,  the  only  one  of 
Bis  sons  who  now  lived  at  home.  Tom  was 
at  the  Sunday-school,  which  he  had  never 
once  missed  smce  Mr.  Wilson  the  minister 
had  set  up  one  in  the  parish.  Was  such  a 
boy  likely  to  do  such  a  deed  ! 

A  crowd  was  by  this  time  got  about  Price's 
door,  among  which  were  Giles  and  his  boys, 
who  had  already  taken  care  to  spread  the 
news  that  Tom  Price  was  the  thie£  Most 
people  were  unwilling  to  believe  it  His 
character  was  very  good,  but  appearances 
"were  strongly  against  him.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  had  staid  to  christen  a  child,  now  came 
in.  He  was  much  concerned  that  Tom 
Price,  the  best  boy  in  his  school,  should  stand 
accused  of  such  a  crime.  He  sent  for  the 
boy,  examined,  and  cross-examined  him. — 
No  marks  of  guilt  appeared.  But  still 
though  he  pleaded  notguiUy,  there  lav  the 
red-streaks  in  his  father's  wmdow.  All  the 
idle  fellows  in  the  place,  wlio  were  most 
likely  to  have  committed  such  a  theft  them- 
selv^  were  the  very  people  who  fell  with 
Tengeance  on  poor  Tom.  The  wicked  sel- 
dom ^ve  any  quarter.  •  This  is  one  of  your 
sanctified  ones  !'  cried  they.  •  This  was  all 
the  good  that  Sunday-scnools  did  !  For 
their  parts  they  never  saw  any  good  come  by 
religion.  Sunday  was  the  omylday  for  a 
little  pastime,  and  if  poor  boys  must  be  shut 
up  with  their  godly  books,  when  they  ought 
to  be  out  taking  a  little  pleasure,  it  was  no 
wonder  they  made  themselves  amends  by 
such  tricks. '  Another  said  he  should  like  to 
eeeparson  Wilson's  righteous  one  well  whip- 
ped. A  third  hoped  he  would  be  clapped  in 
the  stocks  for  a  young  hypocrite  as  he  was ; 
while  old  Giles,  who  thought  the  only  way 
to  avoid  suspicion  was  by  being  more  vio- 
lent than  the  rest,  declared,  *  that  he  ho- 
ped the  young  dog  would  be  transported  for 

Mr.  Wilson  was  too  wise  and  too  just  to 
proceed  against  Tom  without  full  proof — 
He  declared  the  crime  was  a  very  heavy  one, 
and  he  feared  that  heavy  must  be  the  punish- 
ment Tom,  who  knew  his  own  innocence, 
earnestly  prayed  to  God  that  it  might  be 
made  to  appear  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  ; 
and  very  lervent  were  his  secret  devotions 
oo  that  night 

Black  Giles  passed  his  night  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner.  He  set  off  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  with  his  sons  and  their  jack-asses,  la- 
den with  their  stolen  goods.  As  such  a  cr\' 
was  raised  about  the  apples,  he  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  keep  them  longer  at  home,  but 
resolved  to  go  and  sell  them  at  the  next 
town  ;  borrowing  without  leave  a  lame  colt 
out  of  the  moor  to  assist  in  carrying  off  his 
booty. 

Giles  and  his  eldest  sons  had  rare  sport  all 
the  way  in  thinking,  that  while  they  were 
4eD)oying  the  profit  of  their  plunder,  Tom 


Price  would  be  whipt  round  the  market 
place  at  least,  if  not  sent  beyond  sea.  But 
the  younger  boy  Dick,  who  had  naturally  a 
tender  heart,  thoiigh  hardened  by  his  long 
familiarity  with  sin,  could  not  help  crying, 
when  he  thought  that  Tom  Price  might, 
perhaps,be  transported  for  a  crime  which  he 
himself  had  helped  to  commit.  He  had  had 
no  compunction  about  the  robbery,  for  he 
had  not  been  instructed  in  the  great  princi- 
ples ol  truth  and  justice ;  nor  would  he 
therefore,  perhaps,  have  had  much  remorse 
about  accusing  an  innocent  boy.  But, 
though  utterly  devoid  oC  principle,  he  had 
some  remains  of  natural  feeling  and  df  gra- 
titude. Tom  Price  had  often  given  him  a  bit 
of  his  own  bread  and  cheese ;  and  once, 
when  Dick  was  like  to  be  drowned,  Tom 
had  jumped  into  the*  pond  with  his  clothes 
on,  and  saved  his  life  when  he  was  just  sink- 
ing ;  the  remembrance  of  all  this  made  his 
heart  heavy.  He  said  nothing;  but  as  he 
tix)tt"ed  barefoot  after  the  asses,  he  heard  his 
father  and  brothers  laugh  at  having  outwit- 
ted the  godly  ones ;  and  he  grieved  to  think 
how  poor  Tom  would  suffer  for  his  wicked- 
ness, yet  fear  kept  him  silent ;  they  called 
him  a  sulky  dog,  and  lashed  the  asses  till 
they  bled. 

In  the  mean  time  Tom  Price  kept  up  his 
spirits  as  well  as  he  could.  He  worked  Hard 
all  day,  and  prayed  heartily  night  and  mor- 
ning. It  is  true,  said  he  to  himself,  I  am  not 
guilty  of  this  sin ;  but  let  this  accusation  set 
me  on  examining  myself,  alid  truly  repent- 
ing of  all  my  other  sins ;  for  I  find  enough 
to  repent  of,  though  I  thank  God  I  did  not 
steal  the  widow's  apples. , 

At  length  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  went 
to  school  as  usual.  As  soon  as  he  walked  in 
there  was  k  great  deal  of  whispering  and 
laughing  among  the  worst  of  the  boys ;  and 
he  overheard  them  say,  *  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  This  is  master's  favourite  ! — 
This  i3  parson  Wilson's  sober  Tommy !  We 
sha'nt  have  Tommy  thrown  in  our  teeth 
again  if  we  go  to  get  a  bird's  nest,  or  gather 
a  few  nuts  on  a  Sunday.*  '  Your  demure 
ones  are  always  hypocrites,'  says  another.— 
*  The  still  sow  sucks  all  the  milk,'  says  a 
third. 

Giles's  family  had  always  kept  clear  of  the 
school.  Dick,  indeed,  had  sometimes  wish- 
ed to  ^o ;  not  that  he  had  much  sense  of  sin, 
or  desire  after  goodness,  but  he  thought  if 
he  could  once  read,  he  might  rise  in  the 
world,  and  not  be  forced  to  drive  asses  all 
his  life.  Through  this  whole  Saturday  night 
he  could  not  sleep.  He  longed  to  know  what 
would  be  done  to  Tom.  He  began  to  wish 
to  go  school,  but  he  had  not  courage ;  sin  is 
very  cowardly.  So  on  the  Sunday  morning 
he  went  and  sat  himself  down  under  the 
church  wall.  Mr.  Wilson  passed  by.  It  was 
not  his  way  to  reject  the  most  wicked,  till 
he  had  tned  every  means  to  brinp;  tiiem 
over  J  and  even  then  he  pitied  and  prayed 
for  them.-^He  had,  indeed,  long  left  off 
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talking  to  Giles's  sons;  but  seeingDick  dtting 
bj  himself,  he  once  more  spoke  to  him,  de- 
sired him  to  leave  off  his  vagabond  life,  and 
go  with  him  into  the  school.  The  boy  hung 
down  his  head,  but  made  no  answer.  He 
did  not,  however,  either  ri&e  up  and  i-un 
awav,  or  look  sulky,  as  he  used  to  do.  The 
minister /lesii*ed  him  once  more  to  go.  *  Sir,* 
said  the  boy,  *  I  can't  go ;  I  am  so  big  I  am 
ashamed.'  'The  bigger  vou  are  the  less 
time  you  have  to  lose.^  'But,  sir,  I  can't 
read.'  'Then  it  is  high  time  you  should 
learn.'  'I  should  be  ashamed  to  begin  to 
learn  my  letters.'  «The  shame  is  not  in 
beginning  to  learn  them,  but  in  bemg  con- 
tented never  to  know  them.* — *  But,  sir,  I 
am  so  ragged  !'  *  God  looks  at  the  heart, 
and  not  at  the  coat.'  «But,  sir,  I  have  no 
shoes  and  stockings.'  «  So  much  the  worse, 
I  remember  who  gave  you  both — (Here 
Dick  coloured. )  It  is  bad  to  want  shoes  and 
stockings,  but  still  if  you  can  drive  your  asses 
a  dozen  miles  without  them,  you  ipay  cer- 
tainly walk  a  hundred  yards  to  school  with* 
out  them.'  *  But,  sir,  the  good  boys  will  hate 
me,  and  won't  sbeak  to  me.* — *  Good  boys 
hate  nobody ;  and  as  to  not  speaking  to  you, 
to  be  sure  they  will  not  keep  your  company 
•while  you  go  on  in  your  pi^esent  evil  courses, 
but  as  soon  as  they  see  you  wish  to  reform, 
they  will  help  you,  and  pity  you,  and  teach 
you ;  and  so  come  along.*— Here  Mr.  Wil- 
son took  this  dirty  boy  by  the  hand,  and 
gently  pulled  him  forward,  kindly  talking  to 
him  all  the  way,  in  the  most  condescending 
manner. 

How  the  whole  school  stared  to  see  Dick 
Giles  come  in  !  No  one,  however,  dared  to 
say  what  he  thought.  The  business  went 
on,  and  Dick  slunk  into  a  comer,  partly  to 
hide  his  rags,  and  partly  to  hide  his  un  ;  for 
last  Sunday's  transaction  sat  heavy  on  his 
heart,  not  because  he  had  stolen  the  apples, 
but  because  Tom  Price  had  been  accused. 
This,  I  say,  made  him  slink  behind  Poor 
boy  !  he  little  thought  there  was  One  saw 
him  who  sees  all  things,  and  from  whose 
eye  no  hole  nor  comer  can  hide  the  sinner  : 
•  for  he  is  about  our  bed,  and  about  our 
path,  and  spieth  out  all  our  ways.' 

It  was  the  custom  in  that  school,  and  an 
excellent  custom  it  is,  for  the  master,  who 
was  a  good  and  wise  man,  to  mark  down  in 
his  pocket-book  all  the  events  of  the  week, 
that  he  might  turn  them  to  some  account  in 
hb  Sunday  evening  instmctions;  such  as 
any  usefid  story  in  the  newspaper,  any  ac- 
count of  boys  being  drowned  as  they  were 
out  in  a  pleasure-boat  on  Sundays,  any  sud- 
den deatn  in  the  parish,or  any  other  remark- 
able visitation  of  Providence;  insomuch, 
that  many  young  people  in  the  place,  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  school,  and  many  pa- 
rents also,  used  to  drop  in  for  an  hour  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  when  they  were  sure  to 
hear  something  profitable.  I'he  minister 
greatly  approved  this  practice,  and  often 
called  in  lumselfi  whicn  was  a  great  sup- 1 


port  to  the  master,  and  encouragement  to 
thepeople  who  attended. 

The  master  had  taken  a  deep  concern  in 
the  story  of  widow  Brown's  apple  tree.  He 
could  not  believe  Tom  Price  was  guilty,  nor 
dared  he  pronounce  him  innocent ;  but  he 
resolved  to  turn  the  instructions  of  the  pre- 
sent evening  to  thb  subject.  He  began  thus: 
*  My  dear  boys,  however  light  some  Of  you 
may  make  ot  robbing  an  orchard,yet  I  have 
often  told  you  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Ht- 
tie  sin,  if  it  be  wilful  or  habitual.  I  wish 
now  to  explain  to  you,  also,  that  there  is 
hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  single  solitar>'  sin. 
You  know  I  teach  you  not  merely  to  repeat 
the  commandments  as  an  exercise  for  your 
memory,  but  as  a  mle  for  your  conduct.  If 
you  were  to  come  here  only  to  leara  to  read 
and  spell  on  a  Sunday,  I  should  think  that 
was  not  employingGod's  day  for  God's  work; 
but  I  teach  you  to  read  that  you  may.  by 
this  means,  come  so  to  understand  the  Bible 
and  the  Catechism,  as  to  make  every  text 
in  the  one,  and  everv  question  and  answer  in 
the  other,  to  be  so  fixed  in  your  hearts,  that 
they  may  bring  forth  in  you  the  fruits  of 
good  living.' 

Maaler.  How  many  commandments  are 
there  ? 

Boy,  Ten. 

Master.  How  many  commandments  did 
that  boy  break  who  stole  widow  Brown's 
apples  ? 

Boy,  Only  one,  master ;  the  eighth. 

Master,  What  is  the  eighth  ? 

Boy,  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Master.  A  nd  you  are  very  sure  that  this 
was  the  only  one  he  broke  ?  Now  suppose  I 
could  prove  to  you  that  he  probably  oroke 
not  less  than  six  but  of  those  ten  command- 
ments, which  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  him- 
self stooped  down  from  his  eternal  gloryr  to 
deliver  to  men,  would  you  not,  then,  think 
it  a  terrible  thing  to  steal,  whether  apples  or 
guineas  ? 

Boy,  Yes,  master. 

Master,  I  will  put  the  case.  Some  wick- 
ed boy  has  robbea  widow  Brown*s  orchard. 
(Here  the  eyes  of  every  one  were  turned  on 
poor  Tom  Price,  except  those  of  Dick  Giles, 
who  fixed  his  on  the  ground.)  I  accuse  no 
one,  continued  the  master,  Tom  Piicc  is  a 
good  boy,  and  was  not  missing  at  the  time  of 
the  robbery  ;  these  are  two  reasons  why  I 
presume  that  he  is  innocent ;  but  whoever 
It  was,  you  allow  that  by  stealing  these  ap- 
ples he  broke  the  eighth  commandment  ? 

Boy,  Yes,  master. 

Master,  On  what  day  Were  these  apples 
stolen  ? 

Boy,  On  Sunday. 

Master,  What  is  the  fourth  command- 
ment } 

Boy,  Thou  Shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbfith- 
day. 

'Master,  Does  that  person  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath-day  who  Idters  in  an  orchard  on 
Sunday,  when  he  should  be  at  church,  and 
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steals  apples  when  he  ought  to  be  saying  his 
prayers  r 

Boy,  No,  master. 

^Master.  What  command  does  he  brca.k  ? 

Boy,  The  fourth. 

Aiaater,  Suppose  this  boy  had  parents 
vho  had  sent  him  to  church,  and  that  he  had 
disobeyed  them  by  not  goiiig,  would  that  be 
keeping  the  fifth  commandment  ? 

Boy.  No,  master ;  for  the  fifth  command- 
ment says,  Thou  ahaU  honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother. 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  case  in 
which  poor  Dick  Giles's  heart  did  not 
smite  him  ;  he  knew  he  had  disobeyed  no 
father ;  for  his  father,  alas  !  was  still  wick- 
eder than  himself,  and  had  brought  him  up 
to  commit  the  sin.  But  what  a  wretched 
comfort  was  this  I  The  master  went  on. 

Master,  Suppose  this  boy  earnestly  co- 
veted this  fruit,  though  it  belonged  to  ano- 
^  ther  person,  would  that  be  right? 

Boy,  No,  master;  ior  the  tenth  command- 
ment says,  Thou  shalt  not  covet. 

Master,  Very  well.  Here  are  four  of 
God's  positive  commands  already  broken. 
Now  do  you  think  thieves  ever  scruple  to 
use  wicked  words  ? 

Boy.  I  am  afmid  not,  master. 

Here  Dick  Giles  was  not  so  hardened  but 
that  he  remembered  how  many  curses  had 
passed  between  him  and  his  father  while 
they  were  filling  the  bags,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  lookup.  'I'he  master  went  on. 

I  will  now  go  one  step  further.  If  the 
thief,  to  all  his  other  sins,  has  added  that  of 
accusing  the  innocent  to  save  himself,  if  he 
should  Ibreak  the  ninth  comnrandment,  by 
^arinff  false  witness  against  a  fiarrnless 
nei^hbotir,  then  six  commandments  are 
broken  for  an  afi/ile  I  But  if  it  be  otherwise, 
if  Tom  Price  should  be  found  guilty,  it  is  not 
Wsgood  character  shall  save  him.  I  shall 
shed  tears  over  him,  but  punish  him  I  must, 
and  that  severely.  *No,  that  you  shan't,' 
^red  out  Dick  Giles,  who  sprang  from  his 
hiding  pl^oe,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  burst  out 
a  crj'ing,  *  Tom  Price  is  as  good  a  boy  as 
ever  lived ;  it  was  father  and  I  who  stole 
the  apples  !' 

It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
have  seen  the  joy  of  the  master,  the  modest 
blushes  of  Tom  Price,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  every  honest  boy  in  the  school.  All  shook 
hands  with  Tom,  and*  even  Dick  got  some 
portion  of  pity.  I  wish  I  had  room  to  give 
my  readers  the  moving  exhortation  which 
the  master  gave.  But  while  Mr.  Wilsen  left 
the  guilty  boy  to  the  management  of  the 
roaster,  he  thought  it  became  him,  as  a  mi- 
nister and  a  magistrate,  to  go  to  the  extent 
of  the  law  m  punishing  the  father.  Early 
^  the  Monday  morning  he  sent  to  appre- 
hend Giles,  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wilson 
^as  sent  for  to  a  gardener's  house  two  miles 
distant,  to  attend  a  man  who  was  dying. 
This  was  a  duty  to  which  all  others  gave 
way  in  his  mind.    He  set  out  directly ;  but 


what  was  his  surprise,  on  his  arrival,  to  see, 
on  a  little  bed  on  the  floor,  poachmg  Giles 
lying  in  all  the  agonies  of  death  !  Jack  Wes- 
ton, the  same  poor  young  man  against  whom 
jGiles  had  informed  for  killing  a  hare,  was 
kneeling  by  him,  ofFenng  him  some  broth, 
and  talking  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner. 
Mr.  Wilson  begged  to  know  the  meaning 
of  all  this ;  and  Jack  Weston  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  At  four  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  going 
out  to  mow,  passing  under  the  high  wall  of 
this  garden,  I  heard  a  most  dismal  moan-  ' 
ing.  The  nearer  I  came  the  more  dismal 
it  CTew.  At  last,  who  should  I  see  but  poor 
Giles  groaning,  and,  struggling  under  a 
quantity  of  bricks  and  stones,  but  not  able  to 
stir.  The  dav  before  he  had  marked  a  fine 
large  net  on  this  old  wall,  and  resolved  to 
steal  it,  for  he  thought  it  might  do  as  well 
to  catch  partridges  as  to  preserve  cherries ; 
so,  sir,  standing  on  the  very  top  of  this  waif, 
and  tugging  with  all  his  might  to  loosen  the 
net  from  the  hooks  which  fastened  it,  down 
came  Giles,  net,  wall,  and  all ;  for  the  wall  • 
was  gone  to  decay.  It  was  very  high  in- 
deed, and  poor  (iiles  not  only  broke  his 
thigh,  but  has  j;ot  a  ternblc  blow  on  his 
head,  and  is  bruised  all  over  like  a  mummy. 
On  seeing  me,  sir,  poor  Giles  cried  out, 
*()h,  Jack  !  I  did  try  to.ruin  thee, by  lodg- 
ing that  information,  and  now  thou  wilt  be 
revenged  by  letting  me  lie  here  and  perish.* 
*  God  forbid,  Giles  !  cried  I ;  thou  snalt  see 
what  son  of  revenge  a  Christian  takes.'  So,'' 
sir,  I  sent  off  the  gardener's  boy  to  fetch  a 
surgeon,  while  1  scampered  home  and 
brought  on  my  back  this  bi^  of  a  hammock, 
which  is  indeed  my  own  bed,  and  put  Giles 
upon  it :  we  then  lifted  him  up,  bed  and 
all,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  a  gentle- 
man, and  brought  him  in  here.  My  wife 
has  just  brought  him  a  drop  of  nice  broth ; 
and  now,  sir,  as  I  have  done  what  I  could 
for  this  poor  perishing  body,  it  was  I  who 
took  the  liberty  to  send  to  you  to  come  to 
try  to  help  hb  poor  soul,  for  the  doctor  says 
he  can't  live. 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  help  saying  to  him- 
self. Such  an  action  as  this  is  worth  a  whole 
volume  of  comments  on  that  precept  of  our  ' 
blessed  Master,  i^ove  your  enemies;  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  Giles's  dying  groans 
confirmed  the  saa  account  Weston  nad  just 
given.  The  poor  wretch  could  neither  pray 
himself  nor  attend  to  the  minister.  He  could 
only  crv  out,  *  Oh  !  sir,  what  will  become  of, 
me  ?  1  don't  know  how  to  repent,  O  my 
poor  wicked  children!  Sir,  I  have  bred  them 
all  up  in  sin  and  ignorance.  Have  mercy  on 
them,  sir;  let  me  not  meet  them  in  the  place 
of  torment  to  which  I  am  going.  Lord  grant 
them  that  time  for  repentance  which  I  have 
thrown  away  !'  He  languished  a  few  days, 
and  died  in  great  misery  : — a  fresh  and  sad 
instance  that  people  who  abuse  the  grace  of 
God  and  resist  his  Spirit  find  it  ditncult  to 
repent  when  they  will* 
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Excq>t  the  minister  and  Jack  Weston,  no 
one  came  to  see  poor  Giles,  besides  Tommy 
Pr^,  who  had  been  so  sadly  wronged  by 
him.  Tom  often  brought  him  his  own  rice- 
milk  or  apple-dumpling ;  and  Giles,  ign(^ 
rant  and  depraved  as  he  was,  often  cried  out, 
•  That  he  thought  now  there  must  be  some 
truth  m  religion,  since  it  taught  even  a  boy 


to  deny  himself^  and  to  forgw€  an  injury. 
Mr.  Wilson  tHe  next  Sunday,  made  a  mov- 
ing discourse  on  the  danger  of  what  are  caXL- 
ed/iettu  offences.  This,  together  with  the 
Hwhil  death  of  Giles,  produced  such  an  ef- 
fect, that  no  poacher  has  been  able  to  show 
his  head  in  that  parish  ever  ^ce. 


TAWNEY  RACHEL ; 

OR,  THE  FORTUJsTE  TELLER: 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  DREAMS,  OMENS,  AND  CONJURORS. 


Tawney  Rachel  was  the  wife  of  poach- 
ing Giles.  There  seemed  to  be  a  conspii*acy 
in  Giles's  whole  familv  to  maintain  them- 
selves bv  tricks  and  pilfering.  Regular  la- 
bour and  honest  industiy  did  not  suit  their 
idle  habits.  They  had  a  sort  of  genius  at 
finding  out  every  unlawful  I  means  to  sup- 
port a  vagaboud  life.  Rachel  travelled  the 
country  with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  She  pre- 
tended to  get  her  bread  bv  selling  laces,  cab- 
bage-nets, ballads  and  history  books,  and 
used  td  buy  old  rags  and  rabbit  skins.  Ma- 
ny honest  people  trade  in  these  things,  and  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against 
honest  people,  let  them  trade  in  what  they 
will.  But  Rachel  only  made  this  traffic  a 
pretence  for  getting  admittance  into  farmers' 
kitchens  in  order  to  tell  fortunes. 

Slie  was  continually  pnictising  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  silly  girls ;  and  took  advantage  of 
their  ignorance  to  cheat  and  deceive  them. 
Many  an  innocent  servant  has  she  caused  to 
be  suspected  of  a  robbeiy,  while  she  her- 
self, perhaps,  was  in  league  with  the  thief. 
Manv  a  harmless  maid  has  she  brought  to 
ruin  oy  fii*st  contriving  plots  and  eveiits  her- 
self, and  then  pi*etending  to  foretel  them. 
She  had  not,  to  be  sure,  the  power  of  really 
fortelling  things,  because  she  had  no  power 
of  seeing  into  futurity  :  but  she  ha^l  tne  art 
sometimes  to  bring  them  about  according  as 
she  foretold  them.  So  she  got  that  credit  for 
her  wisdom  which  really  belonged  to  her 
wickedness. 

Rachel  was  also  a  famous  interpreter  of 
dreams,  and  could  distinguish  exactly  be- 
tween the  fate  of  any  two  persons  who  hap- 
pened to  have  a  mole  on  the  right  or  the  left 
cheek.  She  had  a  cunning  way  of  getting 
herself  off  when  any  of  her  prophesies  failed. 
When  she  explained  a  dream  accoixling  to 
the  natural  appearance  of  things,  and  it  did 
not  come  to  pass ;  then  she  would  get  out  of 
that  sci-ape  by  saying,  that  this  sort  of 
dreams  went  by  contraries.  Now  of  two 
very  opposite  things,  the  chance  always  is 
that  one  of  them  may  turn  out  to  be  true ; 
so  in  either  case  she  kept  up  the  cheat. 

Rachel,  in  one  of  her  rambles,  stopped  at 


the  house  of  farmer  Jenkins.  She  contrived 
to  call  when  she  knew  the  master  rf  the 
house  was  from  home,  which  indeed  was  her 
usual  wa}^.  She  knocked  at  the  door :  the 
maids  being  in  the  field  haymaking,  Mrs. 
Jenkins  went  to  open  it  herself,  Rachel 
asked  her  if  she  would  please  to  let  her  light 
her  pipe  ?  This  was  a  common  pretence, 
when  she  could  find  no  other  way  of  getting 
into  a  house.  While  she  was  fillme  her  pipe, 
she  looked  at  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  said,  she 
could  tell  her  some  good  fortune.  The  for- 
mer's wife,  who  was  a  very  inoffensive,  but  a 
weak  and  superstitious  woman,  was  cmious 
to  know  what  she  meant.  Radiel  then  look- 
ed about  carefully,  and  shutting  the  door 
with  a  mysterious  air,  asked  her  if  she  was 
sure  nobody  would  hear  then\.  This  appear- 
ance of  mystery  was  at  once  delightnu  and 
terrifying  to  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who,  with  trem- 
bling agitation,  bid  the  cunning  woman 
speak  out.  *  Then, '  said  Rachel  in  a  solemn 
whisper,  *  there  is  to  my  pertain  knowled^ 
a  pot  of  money  hid  under  one  of  the  stones  m 
your  cellar.* — •  Indeed !'  said  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
*it  is  impossible,  for  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
dreamt  last  night  I  was  in  prison  for  debt' 
*  Did  you  really  ?*  said  Rachel ;  *'that  is  quite 
surprising.  Did  you  dream  this  before  twelve 
o'clock  or  after  V — *  ()  it  was  this  rooming 
just  before  I  awoke,' — *  Then  I  am  sure  it  is 
true,  for  morning  dreams  always  go  by  con- 
traries,* cried  Rachel.  *  How  lucky  it  was 
you  dreamt  it  so  late,* — Mrs.  Jenkins  could 
hardly  contain  her  joy,  and  asked  how  the 
money  was  to  be  come  at  *  There  is  but 
one  way,'  said  Rachel ;  •  I  roust  go  into  the 
cellar.  I  know  by  my  art  under  wliich  stone 
it  lies,  but  I  must  not  tell.*  Then  they  both 
went  down  into  the  cellar,  but  Rachel  refu- 
sed to  point  at  the  stone  unless  Mrs.  Jenkins 
wouKl  put  five  pieces  of  gold  into  a  baan 
and  do  as  she  directed.  The  simple  wo- 
man, instead  of  turning  her  out  of  doors  fisr 
a  cheat,  did  as  she  was  bid.  She  put  the 
guineas  into  a  basin  which  she  gave  into  Ra- 
chel's hand.  Rachel  strewed  some  white 
powder  over  the  gold,  muttered  some  bar- 
barous woixls,  and  pitrtended  to  perform  the 
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black  art    She  then  told  Mrs.  Jenkins  to 

{Jut  the  basin  quietly  down  within  the  cel- 
ar ;  telling  her  that  if  she  offered  to  look  in- 
to it,  or  even  to  speak  a  word,  the  charm 
would  be  broken.  She  also  directed  her  to 
lock  the  cellar  door,  and  on  no  pretence  to 
open  it  in  less  than  forty-eieht  hours,  •  If,* 
added  she,  *  you  closely  follow  these  direc- 
tions, then,  by  the  power  of  my  art,  you  will 
find  the  basin  conveyed  to  the  very  stone  un- 
der which  the  money  lies  hid,  and  a  fine 
treasure  it  be  !'  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  firmly 
believed  every  word  the  woman  said,  did 
exactly  as  she  was  told,  and  Rachel  took 
her  leave  with  a  handsome  reward. 

When  farmer  Jenkins  came  home  he  de- 
sired hb  wife  to  draw  him  a  cup  oi  cider ; 
this  she  put  off  so  long  that  he  began  to  be 
displeased.  At  last  she  begged  he  would  be 
so  good  as  to  drink  a  little  beer  instead.  He 
insisted  on  knowing  the  reason,  and  when  at 
last  he  grew  angry,  she  told  him  all  that  had 
passed ;  and  owned  that  as  the  pot  of  gold 
happened  to  be  in  the  cider  cellar,  she  did 
not  dare  open  the  door,  as  she  was  sure  it 
would  break  the  charm.  •  And  it  would  be 
a  pity  you  know,'  said  she,  'to  lose  a  good 
fortune  for  the  sake  of  a  draught  of  cider.* 
The  farmer,  who  was  not  so  easily  imposed 
upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He  demanded  the 
key,  and  went  and  opened  the  cellar  door  ; 
there  he  found  the  basin,  and  in  it  five  round 
pieces  of  tin  covered  with  powder.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  burst  out  a-crying ;  but  the  farmer 
thought  of  nothing  but  of  getting  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  the  cunning  woman.  Indeed 
she  well  proved  her  claim  to  that  name, 
when  she  msisted  that  the  cellar  door  might 
be  kept  locked  till  she  had  time  to  get  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  pursuit. 

Poor  Sally  Evans  !  I  am  sure  she  rued  the 
dav  that  ever  she  listened  to  a  fortune-teller. 
Sally  was  as  harmless  a  girl  as  ever  churned 
a  pcnmd  of  butter ;  but  Sally  was  credulous, 
ignorant,  {and  superstitious.  She  delighted 
in  dream-books,  and  had  consulted  all  the 
cunning  women  in  the  country  to  tell  her 
•whether  the  two  moles  on  her  cheek  denoted 
that  she  was  to  have  two  husbands,  or  two 
children.  If  she  picked  up  an  old  horse-shoe 
going  to  church,  she  was  sure  that  would  be 
a  lucky  week.  She  never  made  a  black- 
puddine  without  borrowing  one  of  the  par- 
son's old  wigs  to  hang  in  the  chimney,  firmly 
believing  there  was  no  other  means  to  pre- 
serve them  from  burning.  She  would  never 
fo  to  bed  on  Midsummer  eve  without  stick- 
ineup  in  her  room  the  well-known  plant 
caJled  Midsummer-men,  as  the  bending  of 
the  leaves  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  would 
not  fail  to  tell  her  whether  Jacob,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  presently,  was  true  or  false. 
She  woula  rather  go  five  miles  about  than 
pass  near  a  church-yard  at  night.  Every 
seventh  year  she  would  not  eat  beans  be- 
cause they  grew  downward  in  the  pod,  in- 
stead of  npward ;  and,  though  a  very  neat 
girl,  she  would  rather  have  gone  with  her 
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gown  open  than  have  taken  a  pin  from  an 
old  woman,  for  fear  of  being  bewitched. 
Poor  Sally  had  so  many  unlucky  days  in  her 
calendar,  that  a  large  portion  of  her  time 
became  of  liittle  use,  because  on  these  days 
she  did  not  dare  set  about  any  new  work. 
And  she  would  have  refused  the  best  offer 
in  the  country  if  made  to  her  on  a  Friday, 
which  she  thought  so  unlucky  a  day  that  she 
often  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  there  were 
any  Friday  in  the  week.  Sally  had  twenty 
pounds  left  her  by  her  grandmother.  She 
had  long  been  courted  by  Jacob,  a  sober 
lad,  with  whom  she  lived  fellow  servant  at 
a  creditable  farmer's.  Honest  Jacob,  like 
his  namesake  of  old,  thought  it  little  to  wait 
seven  years  to  get  this  damsel  to  wife,  Ixs 
cause  of  the  love  he  bore  her,  for  Sally 
had  promised  to  marry  him  when  he  could 
match  her  twenty  pounds  with  another  6f 
his  own. 

Now  there  was  one  Robert,  a  rambling 
idle-young  eardener,  who,  instead  of  sitting 
down  steadily  in  one  place,  used  to  roam 
about  the  country,  and  do  odd  jobs  where  he 
could  get  them.  No  one  understood  any 
thin^  about  him,  except  that  he  was  a  down- 
looking  fellow,  who  came  nobody  knew 
whence,  and  got  his  bread  nobody  knew 
how,  and  never  had  a  penny  in  his  pocket 
Robert,  who  was  now  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, happened  to  hear  of  Sally  Evans  and 
her  twenty  pounds.  He  immediately  con- 
ceived a  long  desire  tor  the  latter.  So  he 
went  to  his  old  friend  Rachel  the  fortune- 
teller, told  her  all  he  had  heard  of  Sally, 
and  promised  if  she  could  bring  about  a  raar- 
riaee  between  them,  she  should  go  shares 
in  the  money, 

Rachel  undertook  the  business.  She  set 
off  to  the  farm-house,  and  fell  to  singing  one 
of  her  most  enticing  songs  just  under  the  d^- 
ry  window.  Sally  was  so  struck  with  the 
prttty  tune,  which  was  unhappily  used,  as 
IS  too  often  the  case,  to  set  off  some  very 
loose  words,  that  she  jumped  up,  dropped 
the  skimming  dish  into  the  cream  and  ran 
out  to  buy  the  song.  While  she  stooped 
down  to  rummage  the  basket  ibr  those  sonn^ 
which  had  the  most  tragical  pictures  (for 
Sally  had  a  tender  heart,  and  delighted  in 
whatever  was  mournful)  Rachel  lookedsted- 
fastly  in  her  face,  and  told  her  she  knew  by 
art  that  she  was  bom  to  good  fortune,  but 
advised  her  not  to  throw  herself  away. 
*  These  two  moles  on  your  cheek,*  added 
she,  *  show  you  are  in  some  danger.*  •  J)o 
they  denote  husbands  or  children  .^*  cried 
Sally,  stalling  up,  and  letting  fall  the  song 
of  the  Children  in  the  Wood—*  Husbands,^ 
muttered  Rachel—  *  Alas  !  poor  Jacob  !* 
said  Sally,  mournfully,  'then  he  will  die 
first,  won't  he  ?*  *  Mum  for  that,'  quoth  the 
fortune  teller,  « I  will  say  no  more,'  Sally 
was  impaUent,  but  the  more  curiosity  she 
discovered,  the  more  mystery  Rachel  affec- 
ted. At  last,  she  saki,  *  if  you  will  cross  my 
hand  with  a  piece  of  silver^  will  tell  your 
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fortune.  « By  the  power  of  my  art  I  can  do 
this  three  ways ;  first  by  cards,  next  by  the 
lines  on  your  hand,  oi  oy  turning  a  cup  of 
tea  grounds ;  which  will  you  have  ?'  *  O, 
all !  all !'  cried  Sally,  looking  up  with  re- 
verence to  this  sun-burnt  oracle  of  wisdom, 
who  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  three  dif- 
ferent ways  of  diving  into  the  secret  of  fu- 
turity. Alas  !  persons  of  better  sense  tlian 
Sally  have  b^en  so  taken  in  ;  the  more  is 
the  pity.  The  poor  girl  said  she  would  run 
up  stairs  to  her  little  box  where  she  kept  her 
money  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  an  old  glove,  and 
would  bring  down  a  bright  queen  Ann's  six- 
pence very  crooked.  •!  am  sure,' added 
she,  •  it  is  a  lucky  one,  for  it  cui-ed  me  of  a 
very  bad  ague  last  spring,  by  only  laying  it 
nine  nights  under  my  pillow  without  speak- 
ing a  word.  But  then  you  must  know  what 
gave  the  virtue  to  this  sixpence  was,  that  it 
had  belonged  to  threeyoung  men  of  the  name 
of  John ;  1  am  sure  1  had  work  enough  to 

;et  it    But  true  it  is,  it  certainly  cured  me. 

t  must  be  the  sixpence  you  know,  fur  I  am 
sore  1  did  nothing  else  for  my  ague,  except 


f; 


indeed  taking  some  bitter  stuff  every  three 
hours  which  the  doctor  called  bark.  To 
be  sure  I  lost  my  ague  soon  after  I  took  it, 
but  1  am  certain  it  was  owing  to  the  crook- 
ed sixpence,  and  not  to  the  bark.  And  so, 
good  woman,  you  may  come  in,  if  you 
will,  for  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  house  but 
me.*  This  was  the  very  thing  Rachel 
wanted  to  know,  and  very  glad  she  was 
to  learn  it. 

While  Sally  was  above  stairs  untying  her 
gloire,  Rachel  slipped  in  to  the  parlour,  took 
a  small  ^vercup  from  thebeaufet,  and  clap- 
ped it  into  her  pocket.  Sally  ran  down,  la- 
mentinethat  she  had  lost  her  sixpence,which 
she  venly  believed  was  owinc  to  her  having 

Sut  it  into  a  left  glove,  instead  of  a  right  one. 
Lachel  comforted  her  by  saying,  that  if  she 
gave  her  two  plain  ones  instead,  the  charm 
would  work  just  as  well  Sinvple  Sally 
thought  herself  happy  to  be  let  off  so  easily, 
never  calculating  that  a  smooth  shillmg  was 
worth  two  crooked  sixpences.  But  this  skill 
was  a  part  of  the  black  art  in  which  Rachel 
excelled.  She  took  the  money  and  began  to 
examine  the  lines  of  Sally's  left  hand.  She 
bit  her  withered  lip,  shook  her  head,  and 
bade  her  poor  dupe  beware  of  a  young  man 
who  had  black* hair.  'No,  indeed,'  cried 
Sally,  all  In  a  fright, '  you  mean  black  eyes, 
far  our  Jacob  has  got  brown  hair,  'tis  his  eyes 
that  arc  black.'  « That  is  the  very  thing  I 
was  going  to  say,'  muttered  Rachel,  *I 
meant  eyes,  though  I  said  hair,  for  I  know 
his  hair  is  as  brown  as  a  chesnut,  and  his 
eyes  as  black  as  a  sloe. '  *  So  they  are,  sure 
enough,'  cried  Sally,  *  how  in  the  worid 
could  you  know  that  ?*  forgetting  that  she 
herself  had  just  told  her  sa  And  it  is  thus 
that  these  hags  pick  out  of  the  credulous  all 
which  they  afterwards  pretend  to  reveal  to 
them.  •  O.  I  know  a  pretty  deal  more  than 
that,'  said  Rachel,  *  but  you  must  be  aware 


of  this  maa.'  *  Why  so^*  cried  Sally,  with 
great  quickness :  *  Because,'  answer^  Ra- 
chel, '  you  are  fated  to  marry  a  man  worth  a 
hundred  of  him,  who  has  blue  eyes,  li^ht 
hair,  and  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders.'  *  No,  in- 
deed, but  1  can'c,'  said  Sally ;  *  1  have  pro- 
mised Jacob,  and  Jacob  I  will  marry.'  'You 
cannot,  child,'  relumed  Rachel  in  a  solemn 
tone  ;  *  it  is  out  of  your  power,  you  are  fated 


one's  fate.'  This  is  a  common  cant  wiih 
poor  deluded  girls,  who  are  not  aware  that 
they  themselves  make  their  fate  by  their 
folly,  and  then  complain  there  is  no  re^st- 
ing  it,  *  What  can  I  do  >*  said  Sally.  *  I 
will  tell  you  that,  too,'  said  Rachel.  *  You 
must  take  a  walk  next  Sunday  afternoon  to 
the  church-yard,  and  the  first  man  you 
meet  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a  large  posy  of 
pinks  and  southern-wood  in  his  bosom,  sit- 
ting on  the  church-yard  wall,  about  seven 
o'clock,  he  will  be  the  man.'  *Pro\'ided,* 
said  Sally,  much  disturbed,  '  that  he  has 
gray  eyes  and  stoops.'  •  ( ),  to  be  sure,'  said 
Kachel,  *  otherwise  it  is  not  the  right  man.* 
*  But  if  I  should  mistake,'  said  t&lly,  *  for 
two  men  may  happen  to  have  a  coat  and 
eyes  of  the  same  colour  ?'  *  To  pi'^vent 
that,'  replied  Rachel,  *if  it  is  the  rignt  man, 
tlie  two  first  letters  of  his  name  will  oe  R.  P, 
This  man  has  got  money  beyond  sea.'  *  O, 
1  do  not  value  his  money,'  said  Sally,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  •  for  I  love  Jacob  better 
than  house  or  land ;  but  if  I  am  fated  to 
marry  another,  I  can't  help  it ;  you  know 
there  is  no  struggling  against  my  fate.  * 

Poor  Sally  thought  of  nothing,  and  dreamt 
of  nothing  all  the  week  butthehlue  coat  and 
the  gray  eyes.  She  made  a  hundred  blun- 
ders at  her  work.  She  put  her  rennet  into 
the  butter-pan,  and  her  skimmingndish  into 
the  cheese-tub.  She  gave  the  curds  to  the 
hogs,  and  put  the  whey  into  the  vats.  She 
put  her  little  knife  out  of  her  pocket  for  fear 
It  should  cut  love,  and  would  not  stay  in  the 
kitchen  if  thci*e  was  not  an  even  number  of 
people, lest  it  should  break  the  charm.  She 
grew  cold  and  mysterious  in  her  behaviour 
to  faithful  Jacob,  whom  she  truly  loved.— 
But  the  more  she  thought  of  the  fortune-tel- 
ler, the  more  she  was  convinced  that  brown 
hair  and  black  eyes  were  not  what  she  was 
fated  to  marry,  and  therefore,  though  she 
trembled  to  think  it,  Jacob  could  not  be  the 
man. 

On  Sunday  she  W4i8  too  uneasy  to  go  to 
church ;  for  poor  Sally  had  never  been 
taught  that  her  being  uneasy  was  only  a  fresh 
reason  why  she  ought  to  go  thither.  She 
spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  her  little  garret, 
dressing  in  all  her  best.  First  she  put  on 
her  red  riband,  which  she  had  bought  at  last 
Lammas  fair :  then  she  recollected  that  red 
was  an  unlucky  colour,  and  changed  it  for  a 
blue  riband,  tied  in  a  true  lover's  knot ;  but 
suddenly  calling  to  mind  that  poor  Jacob  had 
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boaght  t!^  knot  for  her  of  a  pedlar  at  thiJ  stranger,  of  whom  slie  knew  nothfaig»  from 


door,  and  that  she  had  promi^  to  wear  it 
for  hU  st^e,  her  heart  smote  her,  and  she 
laid  it  by,  sighing  to  think  she  was  not  fated 
to  marry  the  man  who  had  given  it  to  her.— . 
When  she  had  looked  at  herself  twenty  times 
in  the  glass  (for  one  vain  action  always  brings 
on  another)  she  set  off,  trembling  and  sha- 
king every  step  she  went.  She  walked  ea- 
gerly towards  the  church-yard,  not  daiing  to 
look  to  the  right  or  left,  for  fear  she  should 
spy  Jacob,  who  would  have  offei-ed  to  walk 
with  her,  and  so  have  spoilt  all.  As  soon  as 
she  came  within  si^ht  rfthe  wall,  she  spied 
a  man  sitting  upon  it :  Her  heart  beat  vio- 
lently. She  looked  again  ;  but  alas  !  the 
stranger  not  only  had  on  a  black  coat,  but 
neither  hair  nor  eyes  answered  the  descrip- 
tioo.  She  now  happened  to  cast  her  eyes  on 
the  church-clock,  and  found  she  was  two 
hours  before  her  time.  This  was  some  com- 
fort. She  walked  away  and  got  rid  of  the 
two  hours  as  well  as  she  could,  paying  great 
attention  not  to  walk  over  any  straws  which 
'  lay  across,  and  carefully  looking  to  see  if 
there  were  never  an  dd  horse-shoe  in  the 
way,  that  infallible  symptom  of  good  for- 
tune. While  the  clock  was  striking  seven, 
she  returned  to  the  chuch-yard,  and  O  !  the 
wonderful  power  of  fortune-tellers  !  there 
she  saw  him  !  there  sat  the  very  man  !  his 
hair  as  light  as  flax,  his  eyes  as  blue  as  but- 
ter-milk, and  his  shoulders  as  round  as  a 
tub.  Every  tittle  agreed  to  the  veiy  nose- 
|;ay  m  his  waistcoat  button-hole.  At  fii-st, 
indeed,  she  thought  it  had  been  sweetbrier, 
and  glad  to  catch  at  a  straw,  whispered  to 
herself,  it  is  not  he,  and  I  shall  marry  Jacob 
stiil ;  but  on  looking  again,  she  saw  it  was 
southern-wood  plain  enough,  and  that  of 
course  all  was  over.  The  man  accosted  her 
with  some  very  nonsensical,  but  too  accep- 
table, compliments.  She  was  naturally  a 
modest  girl,  and  but  for  Rachel's  wicked 
arts,  would  not  have  had  courage  to  talk 
with  a  strange  man ;  but  how  could  she  re- 
sist her  fete  you  know  ^  After  a  little  dis- 
course,  she  asked  him,  with  a  trembling 
heart,  what  might  be  his  name  ?  Koberi 
Price,  at  your  service,  was  the  answer. 
•Robert  Price!  that  is  R.  P.  as  sure  as  1 
am  alive,  and  the  fortune-teller  was  a  witch ! 
It  is  all  out !  it  is  all  out !  O  the  wondeiful 
art  of  fortune-tellers  !' 

The  little  sleep  she  had  that  night  w^s  dis- 
turbed with  dreams  of  graves,  and  ghosts, 
and  hinerals,  but  as  they  were  morning 
dreams,  she  knew  those  always  went  by  con- 
traries, and  that  a  funeral  denoted  a  wed- 
ding. Still  a  sigh  would  now  and  then 
heave,  to  think  that  in  that  wedding  Jacob 
would  have  no  part.  Such  of  my  readers  as 
know  the  power  which  superstition  has  over 
the  weak  and  credulous  mind,  scarcely  need 
be  told,  that  poor  Sally's  unhappiness  was 
•ooD  completed.  She  forgot  all  her  vows  to 
Jacob  ;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honest  man 
whom  she  loved^  and  consented  to  marry  a 


a  ridiculous  notion  that  she  was  compelled 
to  do  so  by  a  decree  which  she  had  it  not  in 
her  power  to  resist.  She  married  this 
Richard  Price,  the  strange  gardener,  whom 
she  soon  found  to  be  very  worthless,  and  ve- 
ry much  in  debt.  He  had  no  such  thing  as 
'money  beyond  sea,*  as  the  fortune-teller 
had  told  her ;  but  alas  !  he  had  another  wife 
there. — He  got  immediate  possession  of 
Sally's  twenty  pounds.  Rachel  nut  in  for 
her  share,  but  he  refosed  to  give  ner  a  far- 
thing, and  bid  {i^r  g^t  away  or  he  would 
have  her  taken  up  on  the  vagnmt  act  He 
soon  ran  away  fi*om  Sally,  leaving  her  to  be- 
wail her  own  weakness ;  for  it  was  that  in-' 
deed,  and  not  any  irresistible  fate,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  her  min.  To  com- 
plete her  misery,  she  herself  was  susjpected 
of  having  stolen  the  silver  cup  which  Rachel 
had  pocketed'  Her  master,  however,  would 
not  prosecute  her,  as  she  was  falling  into  a 
deep  decline,  and  she  died  in  a  few  months 
of  a  broken  heart,  a  sad  warning  to  all  cre- 
dulous girls. 

Rachel,  whenever  she  got  near  home, 
used  to  drop  her  trade  of  fortune-telling,  and 
only  dealt  m  the  wares  of  her  basket  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  clergyman,  found  her  one  day 
dealing  out  some  very  wicked  ballade  to 
some  children.  He  went  up  with  a  view  to 
give  her  a  reprimand;  but  had  no  sooner  be- 
gun his  exhovtation  than  up  came  a  consta- 
ble, followed  by  several  people.—*  There 
she  is,  that  is  the  old  witch  wno  tricked  my 
wife  out  of  the  five  gumeas,'  said  one  of  them, 
•  Do  your  office  constable,  seize  that  old  hag. 
She  may  tell  fortunes  and  find  pots  of  gold 
in  Taunton  jail,  for  there  she  will  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  !'  This  was  that  very  for- 
mer Jenkins,  whose  wife  had  been  cheated 
by  Rachel  of  the  five  guineas.  He  had  ta- 
ken pains  to  trace  her  to  her  own  parish:  he 
did  not.so  much  value  the  loss  of  the  nKHiey» 
as  he  thought  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  th^ 

Kublic  to  clear  the  country  of  such  venpin. 
Ir.  Wilson  immediately  committed  her. 
She  took  her  trial  at  the  next  assizes,  when 
she  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
In  the  mean  time,  the  pawnbroker  to  whom 
she  had  sold  the  silver  cup,  which  she  had 
stolen  h*om  poor  Sally's  master,  impeached 
her ;  and  as  the  robbery  was  fully  proved 
upon  Rachel,  she  was  sentenced  tor  this 
crime  to  Botany  Bay  ;  and  a  happy  day  it 
vi^as  for  the  county  of  Sonierset,  when  suc^ 
a  nuisance  was  sent  out  of  it  She  was  trans- 

Corted  much  about  the  same  time  that  her 
usband  Giles  lost  his  hie  in  stealing  the  net 
from  the  gaixlen  wall^  as  related  in  the  se^ 
cond  part  of  poaching  Giles, 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  print  this  lit- 
tle history,  as  a  kind  of  warning  to  all  you 
young  men  and  maidens  not  to  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  cfieata,  im/ioston,  amnmjfr 
women,  forfune-tellerw,  conjurorB,  and  Uh- 
terfiretera  of  dreams.  Listen  to  me,  your 
true  fiiend,  when  I  assure  you  that  Grod  ne- 
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vcr  rcTcals  to  weak  and  wicked  women 
those  secret  deag^ns  of  his  providence, 
whioh  no  human  wisdom  b  able  to  foresee. 
To  consult  these  false  oracles  is  not  only 
foolish*  but  sinful.  It  is  foolish,  becauscihey 
are  themselves  as  ignoran;^  as  those  whom 
they  pretend  to  teach  :  and  it  is  sinful,  be- 
cause it  is  prying  into  that  futurity  which 
God,  in  mercy  as  well  as  wisdom,  hides 
from  mem  God  indeed  ordas  all  thin^ ; 
but  when  you  have  a  mind  to  do  a  foolish 
thing,  do  not  fancy  you  are  fated  to  do  it. 
This  is  tempting  Providence,  and  not  trust- 
ing him.  It  is  indeed  charging  God  with 
fbliy.  Prudence  is  his  gift,  and  you  obey 
nim  better  when  you  make  use  of  prudence. 


under  the  direction  of  prayer,  than  when 
you  madly  run  into  ruin,  ana  think  you  are 
only  submitting  to  your  fate.  Never  fancy- 
that  you  are  compelled  to  undo  yourself,  or 
to  rush  uj>on  your  own  desti*action,  in  com- 
pliance with  any  supposed  fatality.  Never 
believe  that  God  conceals  his  will  from  a  so- 
ber Christian  who  obeys  his  laws,  and  re- 
veals it  to  a  vagabond  gypsey  who  runs  up 
and  down  breaking  the  laws  both  of  God 
and  man.  King  Saul  never  consulted  the 
witch  till  he  left  off  serving  God.  The  Bi- 
ble will  direct  us  what  to  do  better  than  any 
conjurer,  and  there  are  no  days  unlucky  but 
those  which  we  make  so  by  our  own  vanity, 
sin  and  foUy. 


THOUGHTS 

OJ\r  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  GREAT, 

TO  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 

'  Tea  are  the  makers  of  manners.' — Shakspeare, 


To  a  large  and  honourable  class  of  the  I 
cortimunity,  to  persons  considerable  in  repu- 
tt^tion,  important  by  their  condition  in  hfe, 
and  commendable  'for  the  decency  of  their 
general  conduct,  these  slight  hints  are  re- 
spectfully addressed.  They  are  not  intend- 
ed as  a  satire  upon  vice,  or  ridicule  upon  fol- 
ly, being  written  neither  for  the  foolish  nor 
tne  vicious.  The  subject  is  too  serious  for 
ridicule ;  and  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
atlft' too  respectable  for  satire.  It  is  rccom- 
m^ded  to  the  consideration  of  those  who, 
filling  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  naturally 
regarded  as  patterns,  by  which  the  man- 
ners of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  to  be  fa- 
shioned. 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  and 
especially  in  those  conditions  of  life  which 
exempt  them  from  the  temptation  to  shatne- 
ful  vices,  is  perhaps  chiefly  composed  of 
whttt  is  commonly  termed  by  the  courtesy 
oiihe  World  crooa  kind  of  fieo/ile;  for  per- 
{ionsiof  very  nagitious  wickedness  are  almost 
ias  rare  as  those  of  very  eminent  piety.  To 
the  letter  of  these,  admonition  were  imper- 
tinenft ;  to  the  former  it  were  superfluous. 
These  remarks,  therefore,  are  principally 
written  with  a  view  to  those  persons  of  rank 
and  fortune  who  live  within  the  restraints  of 
moral  obligation,  and  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  reli^on ;  and  who,  if  in  cer- 
tain instances  they  allow  themselves  in  prac- 
tices not  compatible  with  a  strict  profession 
of  Christianity,  seem  to  do  it  rather  from 
habit  and  want  of  reflection,  than  either  from 
disbelief  of  its  doctrines,  or  contempt  of  its 
precepts. 

"    Inconsideration,  fiishion,  and  the  world, 
are  three  confederates  against  virtue,  with 


whom  even  good  kind  of  people  often  con- 
trive to  live  on  excellent  terms;  and  the  hdr 
reputation  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  com- 
plaisant conformity  to  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice, and  by  mere  decorum  of  manners, 
without  a  strict  attention  to  religious  princi- 
ple, is  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the  rich 
and  great.  There  is  something  almost  irre- 
sistibly seducing  in  the  contagfcn  of  general 
example ;  hence  the  necessity  of  that  vigi- 
lance, which  it  is  the  business  of  Christiani- 
ty to  quicken  by  incessant  admonition,  and 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  world,  to  lay 
asleep  by  the  perpetual  opiates  of  ease  and 
pleasure. 

A  fair  reputation  is  among  the  laudable 
objects  of  human  ambition ;  yet  even  this 
really  valuable  blessing  is  sometimes  con- 
verted into  a  snare,  by  mducing  a  treache^ 
rous  security  as  soon  as  it  b  obtained ;  and 
by  leading  him  who  is  too  anxious  about  ob- 
taining it  to  stop  short  without  aiming  at  a 
higher  motive  of  action.  A  fatal  indolence 
is  apt  to  creep  in  upon  the  soul  when  it  has 
once  acquired  the  good  opinion  of  mankind, 
if  the  acquisition  of  that  good  opinion  was 
the  uldmate  end  of  its  endeavours.  Pursuit 
is  at  an  end  when  the  object  is  in  possession; 
for  he  is  not  likely  to  *  press  forwaixl,*-  who 
thinks  he  has  already  *  attained. '  The  love 
of  worldly  reputation,  and  the  desire  of 
God's  favour,  have  this  specific  difl^prence, 
that  in  the  latter,  the  possession  always  aug- 
ments the  desire ;  ana  the  spiritual  mmd  ac- 
counts nothing  done  while  any  thing  remams 
•undone. 

But  after  all,  a  fair  &me,  the  support  of 
numbei's,  and  the  flattering  concurrence  of 
human  opinion,  is  obyioui^y:^  a  deceitfoi  de- 
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petodencej  for  as  pvcry  individual  mast  die 
for  himself,  and  answer  for  himself,  both 
these  imaginary  resources  -will  fail,  just  at 
the  moment  when  they  could  have  been  of 
any  use.  A  good  reputation,  even  without 
Intemal  piety,  would  be  worth  obtaining,  if 
the  tribunal  of  heaven  were  fashioned  after 
the  manner  of  human  courts  of  judicature. 
If  at  the  general  judgment  we  were  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  our  fellow  mortals,  it  would 
be  but  common  prudence  to  secure  their  fa- 
vour at  any  price.  But  it  can  stand  us  in 
little  stead  in  the  great  day  of  decision,  it 
being  the  consummation  of  mfinite  goodness 
not  to  abandon  us  to  the  mercy  of  each 
othei*'s  sentence ;  but  to  reserve  us  for  his 
final  judgment  who  knows  every  motive  of 
every  action :  who  will  make  strict  inquisi- 
tion mto  idngleness  of  heart,  and  uprightness 
of  intention ;  in  whose  eyes  the  sincere  pray- 
er of  powerless  benevolence  will  outweigh 
the  most  splendid  profession  or  the  most 
dazzling  action. 

We  cannot  but  rejdce  in  every  degree  of 
human  virtue  which  operates  favourably  on 
mkty,  whatever  be  the  motive,  or  whoever 
Wtne  actor ;  and  we  should  gladly  com- 
mend every  degree  of  goodness,  though  it  be 
not  exactly  squared  by  our  own  ndes  and 
notions.  Even  the  good  actions  of  such  per- 
sons as  are  too  much  actuated  by  a  regard 
to  appearances,  are  not  without  their  bene- 
ficial eflFects.  I'he  righteousness  of  those 
who  occupy  this  middle  region  of  morality 
among  us,  certainly  exceed  the  righteous- 
ness crt  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  for  they 
are  not  only  exact  in  ceremonials,  but  in 
many  respects  fulfil  the  weightier  matters 
of  law  and  conscience.  Like  Herod,  they 
often  'hear  gladly,' and  'do  many  things.' 
Yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  thought  severe  in 
remarking  that,  in  general,  those  characters 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  whose  future  con- 
dition no  very  comfortable  hope  is  given, 
aeem  to  have  been  taken,  not  from  the  pro- 
fligate, the  abandoned,  and  the  dishonoura- 
ble ;  but  from  that  decent  class  commonly 
described  by  the  term  oigood  sort  offieo/ile, 
that  mixed  kind  of  character  in  which  vir- 
tue appears,  if  it  do  not  predominate.  The 
yojn^  ruler  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  of 
this  order ;  and  yet  we  are  left  in  dark  un- 
certainty as  to  his  final  allotment  The  rich 
man  who  built  him  bams  and  store-houses, 
and  only  proposed  to  himself  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  that  fortune,  which  we  do  not  hear 
was  unfiiirly  acquired,  might  have  been  for 
all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  very  good 
9CTt  oj  muni  at  least  if  we  may  judge  of  him 
by  multitudes  who  live  precisely  for  the 
aame  purposes,  and  yet  enioy  a  good  degree 
of  credit,  and  who  are  rather  considered  as 
objects  of  respect,  than  of  censure.  His  plan, 
like  theirs,  was  *  to  take  his  case,  to  eat, 
'  drink,  and  be  merry.' 

But  the  most  alarmbg  instance  is  that  of 
the  splendid  epicure,  who  was  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  &red  sumptuous- 


ly every  day.  He  committed  no  enormitiea 
that  have  been  transmitted  to  us ;  for  that 
he  dined  well  and  dressed  well,  could  hard- 
ly incur  the  bitter  penalty  of  eternal  misery. 
That  his  expenses  were  suitable  to  his  sta- 
tion, and  his  splendour  [)roportioned  to  his 
opulence,  does  not  exhibit  one  objection  to 
his  character.  Nor  are  we  told  that  he  re- 
fused the  crumbs  which  Lazarus  solicited. 
And  yet  this  man  on  an  authority  which  we 
are  not  permitted  to  question,  is  represent- 
ed, in  a  future  state,  as  lifting  ufi  his  eyes 
being  in  torments.  His  punishment  seems 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  an  irreligi- 
ous, a  worldly  spirit,  a  heart  corrupted  by 
the  softness  and  delights  of  life.  It  was  not 
because  he  was  ricli,  but  because  he  trusted 
in  nches ;  or,  if  even  he  was  charitable,  his 
charity  wanted  that  principle  which  alone 
could  sanctify  it.  ITis  views  terminated 
here ;  this  worid'sgood,  and  this  world's  ap- 
plause, were  the  motives  and  the  end  of  lus 
actions.  He  forgot  God;  he  was  destitute 
of  piety;  and  the  absence  of  this  great  and 
first  principle  of  human  actions  rendered 
his  shining  deeds,  however  they  might  be 
admired  among  men,  of  no  value  in  the  sieht 
olGod.  ** 

There  is  no  error  more  common,  or  more 
dangerous,  than  the  notion  that  an  unrestrain- 
ed indulgence  of  pleasure,  and  an  unbound- 
ed gratitication  ot  the  appetites  is  generally 
attended  with  a  liberal,  humane,  and  merd- 
tul  temper.  Nor  is  there  any  opinion  more 
false  and  more  fatal,  or  which  demands  to  be 
more  steadily  controverted,  than  that  liber- 
tinism and  good-nature  are  natural  and  ne- 
cessary associates.  For  after  all  that  cor- 
rupt poets,  and  more  corrupt  philosophers, 
have  told  us  of  the  blandishments  of  plea- 
sure, and  of  Its  tendency  to  soften  the  tem- 
per and  humanize  the  affections,  it  is  certain, 
that  nothing  hardens  the  heart  like  exces- 
sive and  unbounded  luxury ;  and  he  who  rc- 
tuses  the  fewest  gratifications  to  his  own  vo- 
luptuousness, wUl  generally  be  found  the 
1^  susceptible  of  tenderness  for  the  wants 
of  others.  In  one  reign  the  cruelties  at 
Home  bore  an  exact  proportion  to  the  disso- 
luteness at  Capre®.  And  in  another  it  is  not 
less  notonous:  that  the  imperial  fiddler  be- 
came more  barbarous,  as  he  grew  more  pix>- 
"*^u'^n  Prosperity,  says  the  Arabian  pro- 
verb, fills  the  heart  until  it  makes  it  hard  • 
and  the  most  dangerous  pits  and  snares  for 
human  virtue  are  those,  which  are  so  cover- 
ed over  with  the  flowers  of  prosperous  for- 
tune, that  it  requires  a  cautious  foot,  and  a 
vigilant  eye,  to  escape  them. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  were,  perhaps, 
well  esteemed  in  society ;  for  it  was  enough 
to  establish  a  very  considerable  reputation 
to  sell  even  part  of  their  possessions  for  reli- 
gious purposes :  but  what  an  alarm  does  it 
sound  to  hypocrisy,  that,  instead  of  bemg 
rewarded  for  what  they  brought,  they  were 
punished  for  what  they  kept  back  !  And  it 
IS  to  be  feared,  that  this  deceitfiil  pair  are 
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not  the  only  one,  upon  whom  a  good  action, 
without  a  pure  intention,  has  drawn  down  a 
righteous  retribution. 

Outward  actions  are  the  surest,  and,  in- 
deed, to  human  eyes  the  only  evidences  of 
Mncerity,  but  Chnstianity  is  a  reli^on  of 
motives  and  firiticiplea.  The  Gospel  is  con- 
tinually referring  to  the  hearC,  as  tn^  source 
of  good  ;  it  is  to  the  poor  in  s/iirit,  to  the 
pure  in  heart,  that  the  divine  blessing  is  an- 
nexed. A  man  may  correct  many  improper 
practices,  and  refrain  from  many  injmoml 
actions,  from  merely  human  motives ;  but 
though  this  partial  amendment  is  not  without 
its  uses,  yet  this  is  only  attacking  symptoms, 
fuid  neglecting  the  mortal  disease.  But  to 
subdue  a  worldly  temper,  to  controul  iri-egu- 
lar  desires,  and  to  have  •  a  clean  heart,*  is  to 
attack  sin  in  its  strong  holds.  Totally  to  ac- 
comfiiish  this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  human  perfection,  the  best  men  be- 
ing constantly  humbled  to  find,  that  when 
they  'woulcl  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
them  ;'  but  to  attempt  it,  with  an  humble 
reliance  on  superior  aid,  is  so  far  from  being 
an  extravagant  or  romantic  flight  of  virtue, 
that  it  is  but  the  common  duty  ot  every  or- 
dinary Christian.  And  this  perfection  is  not 
the  less  real,  because  it  is  a  point  which 
seems  constantly  to  recede  from  our  ap- 
proaches, just  as  the  sensible  horizon  recedes 
from  our  natural  eye.  Our  highest  attain- 
ments, instead  of  bringing  us  *  to  the  mark,' 
only  teach  us  that  the  mark  is  at  a  greater 
distance,  by  giving  us  more  humbling  views 
of  oui-selves,  and  more  exalted  conceptions 
of  the  state  after  which  we  are  labouring. — 
Though  the  progress  towaixls  perfection 
may  be  perpetual  in  this  world,  the  actual 
att^nment  is  reserved  for  a  better.  And 
this  restless  desire  of  a  happiness  which  we 
cannot  reach,  and  this  lively  kiea  of  a  per- 
fection which  we  cannot  attain,  are  among 
the  many  arguments  for  a  future  state,  which 
seem  to  come  little  short  of  demonstration. 
The  humble  Christian,  takes  refuge  under 
the  deep  sense  of  his  disappointments  ami 
defects,  in  this  consoling  hope,  *  When  I 
awake  up  after  thy  likeness  1  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied.' 

Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood  as  un- 
dervaluing the  virtues  which  even  worldly 
men  may  possess.  I  am  charmed  with  hu- 
manity, generosity,  and  integrity,  in  whom- 
soever they  may  be  found.  But  one  \irtue 
must  not  intrench  upon  another.  Charity 
must  not  supplant  ^th.  If  a  man  be  ge- 
nerous, good-natured,  and  humane,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  for  him  the  tenderness  of 
a  brother ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  be  ir- 
religious, intemperate,  or  profane,  who  shall 
dare  to  say  he  is  in  a  safe  state  ?  Good  hu- 
mour and  generous  sentiments,  will  always 
make  a  man  a  pleasant  acquaintance ;  but 
who  shall  lower  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
to  accommodate  them  to  the  conduct  of 
men  ?  Who  shall  bend  a  straight  rule  to  & 
Vour  a  crooked  practice  ?    \viko  shall  con- 


trovert that  authority  wl^ich  has  said,  that 
without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord? 

May  I  venture  to  be  a  little  paradoxkal ; 
and  while  so  many  grave  persons  are  des- 
canting on  the  mischiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  on  the  mischiefe  of 
virtue,  or,  rather,  of  that  shining  coonter- 
feit,  which,  while  it  wants  the  specific  gra- 
vity, has  much  of  the  brightness  of  sterling 
worth  ?  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  age  pro- 
duce more  beautiful  declamations  in  praise 
of  viitue  than  the  present;  never  were  more 
polished  periods  rounded  in  honour  of  hu- 
manity. An  ancient  Pagan  would  imagine 
that  Astrea  had  returned  to  take  ujp  her 
abode  in  our  metropolis ;  a  primitive  Chris-' 
tian  would  conclude  that  *  righteousness  and 
peace  had  there  met  together.'  But  how 
would  they  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  obli- 
gation to  these  duties  was  not  always  thought 
binding,  not  only  on  the  reader,  but  on  their 
eloquent  encomiasts  themselves.  How  would 
they  be  surprised  to  find  that  universal  be- 
nevolence may  subsist  with  oarUal  injustice, 
and  boundless  lit>erality  with  sordid  selfish- 
ness !  that  a  man  may  seem  eager  in  redress- 
ing the  injuries  of  half  the  globe,  withoBt 
descending  to  the  petty  detail  of  private  vii^ 
-*ues ;  and  bum  with  zeal  for  the  good  of 
millions  he  never  saw,'  while  he  is  spreadmg 
vice  and  ruin  through  the  little  circle  of  his 
own  personal  influence  ! 

\ynen  the  general  texture  of  an  irregular 
life  is  spanglerl  over  with  someconstitutKMial 
pleasing  qualities ;  when  gayety,  good  hu- 
mour, and  a  thoughtless  profusion  of  ex- 
pense, throw  a  lustre  round  the  £aul6est 
characters,  it  is  no  wonder  that  coromon  ob- 
servers are  blinded  into  admiration ;  a  pro- 
fuse generosity  dazzles  them  more  than  all 
the  duties  of  the  decalogue.  But  though  it 
may  be  a  very  good  electioneering  virtue, 
yet  there  are  many  qualities  which  may  ob- 
tain popularity  among  men,  which  do  not 
tend  to  secure  the  mvour  of  God.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  the  extravagance  of 
the  great  should  be  the  criterion  of  their 
goodness  with  those  very  iMjcple  who  are 
themselves  the  victims  to  this  idol ;  for  the 
prodigal  pays  no  debts  if  he  can  help  it;  and 
it  is  a  notorious  instance  of  the  danger  of 
these  popular  virtues,  and  oi  the  false  judg- 
ments of  men,  that  in  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  popular  comedies*  which  this  country 
has  ever  produced,  those  very  passages 
which  exalt  liberality,  and  turn  justice  into 
ridicule;  were  nightly  applauded  with  en- 
thusiastic rapture  by  those  deluded  trades- 
men, whom,  perhaps  that  very  sentiment 
helped  to  keep  out  ot  their  mdbey. 

There  is  another  sort  of  fashiomiK^e  cha- 
racter, whose  false  brightness  is  still  more 
perTiicious,  by  casting  a  splendour  over  the 
most  destructive  vices.  Corrupt  manners, 
ruinous  extravagance,  and  the  most  fiatal 
passion  for  play,  are  sometimes  gilded  over 
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with  many  engaging  acts  of  charity,  and  a 
general  attention  and  respect  to  the  ceremo- 
nials of  religion.  But  this  is  degrading  the 
venerable  image  and  supejscription  of 
Christianity,  by  stamping  them  on  a  baser 
metal  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  im- 
press. I'he  young  and  gay  shelter  them- 
selves under  such  example8,and  scruple  the 
less  to  adopt  the  bad  parts  of  such  mixed 
characters,  when  they  see  that  a  loose  and 
n^Ugent,  not  to  say  immoral  conduct,  is  so 
compatible  with  a  religious  profession. 

But  I  digress  from  ray  intention  ;  for  it  is 
not  the  purpose  ot  this  address  to  take  notice 
of  any  actions  which  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  has  determined  to  be  wrong :  but 
€jf  such  chiefly  as  are  practised  by  the  sober, 
the  decent,  and  the  regular ;  and  to  drop  a 
few  hints  on  such  less  obvious  offences  as 
arc,  in  general, 

Sttfe  from  tbe  bar,  the  pulpitf  tnd  the  throne. 

Nor  will  the  bounds  which  I  have  prescri- 
bed myself  allow  of  my  wandering  into  a 
wide  and  general  field  of  observation. 

The  idea  of  the  present  slight  performance 
was  suggested  by  reading  the  king's  late  ex- 
cellent proclamation  against  irreligion  and 
immorality.  *  Under  the  shelter  of  so  high  a 
sanction,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  j)!  ess 
on  the  hearts  of  the  better  disposed,  such 
observances  as  seem  to  be  generally  over- 
looked, and  to  remark  such  offences  as  com- 
monly elude  censure,  because  they  are  not 
commonly  thought  censurable. 

Jt  is  obvious  to  all  pious  persons,  that  that 
branch  of  the  divine  law,  against  which  the 
better  kind  of  people  trespass  with  the 
least  scruj)le,  is  the  fourth  commandment. 
Many  who  would  shudder  at  the  violation  of 
the  other  nine,  seem  without, ceremony  to 
expunge  this  from  the  Divine  code ;  but  by 
what  authority  they  do  this,  has  never  been 
explained.  I'he  christian  legislator  dots  not 
seem  to  have  abridged  the  commandments: 
and  thei'e  is  no  subsequent  authority  so  much 
as  pretended  to  by  Protestants. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  take  notice  of 
such  flagrant  oflTences  as  lie  open  to  the 
co^zance  of  higher  tribunals;  or  to  pollute 
this  pap)er  with  descanting  on  the  holders  of 
card  assemblies  on  Sundavs;  the  frequent- 
ers of  taverns  and  gaming  houses ;  the  prin- 
ters ol  Sunday  newspapers ;  the  propi  ietors 
of  Sunday  Stage-coaches;  and  others  who 
openly  insult  the  laws  of  the  land;  laws 
which  will  always  be  held  sacred  by  good 
subjects,  even  were  not  the  law  of  God  an- 
tecedent to  them. 

Many  ot  the  order  whom  I  here  address 
are  persons  of  the  tenderest  humanity,  and 
not  only  wish  well  to  the  interests  of  virtue, 
but  are  favourably  disposed  to  advance  the 
cause  of  religion ;  nay,  would  be  extremely 

*  ThU  tract  wat  written  loon  aHer  the  iDStitaiion  of 
(be  society  Tor  enforcing  the  king**  proclamatitm  against 
vice  and  irreligion. 


Startled  at  not  bting  thought  sincerely  rell- 
^ous;  yet  from  inconsideration,  want  of 
time,  want  of  self-examination,  want  of  a 
just  sense  of  the  high  requirements  of  the 
Divine  law,  want  o|  suspecting  the  deceitftil- 
ness  of  the  human  heart,  sometimes  allow 
themselves  in  inattentions  and  negligences 
which  materially  affect  their  own  safety, 
and  the  comfort  of  others, — ^While  an  ani- 
mated spirit  of  charity  seems  to  be  kindled 
among  us :  while  there  is  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  reform 
the  vicious ;  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
these  amiable  exertions  should  be  counter- 
acted, in  some  degree,  by  practices  of  a  di- 
rectly opposite  tendency ;  trifling  in  their 
appearance,  but  serious  m  their  effects. 

There  are  still  among  us  petty  domestic 
evils,  which  seemed  too  inconsiderable  to 
claim  redress.  There  is  an  aggrieved  body 
of  men  in  our  very  capital,  whose  spiritu^ 
haitlships  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  taken 
into  consideration,  I  mean  the  hair  dress- 
ers, on  whom 

The  Sunday  ihinet,  no  day  of  reit  to  them. 

Is  there  not  a  peculiar  deeree  of  unkind- 
ness  in  exercising  such  cruelty  on  the  souls 
of  men,  whose  %'hole  lives  are  employed  in 
embellishing  our  persons  ?  And  is  it  quite 
conceivable  how  a  ladies  conscience  is  able 
to  make  such  nice  distinctions  that  she 
would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  sending  for 
her  mantuamaker*  or  milliner,  her  carpen- 
ter or  mason,  on  a  Sunday,  while  she 
makes  no  scruple  regularly  to  employ  a 
hair-dresser  ? 

Is  it  not  almost  ridiculous  to  obsen'e  the 
zeal  we  have  for  doin^  good  at  a  distance, 
while  we  neglect  the  little,  obvious,  every 
day,  domestic  duties  which  should  seem  to 
solicit  our  immediate  attention  ?  But  an  ac- 
tion ever  so  right  and  prabe- worthy  which 
is  only  to  be  periodically  performed,  at  dis- 
tant mter\'als,  is  less  burthensome  to  cor- 
rupt nature,  than  an  undeviating  attention 
to  such  small,  constant  right  habits  as  are 
hostile  to  our  natural  indolence,  and  would 
be  perpetually  vexing  and  disturbing  our 
self-love.  The  weak  heart  indulges  its  in- 
firmity, by  allowing  itself  intermediate  omis- 
sions, and  habitual  neglects  of  duty  ;  repo- 
sing itself  for  safety,  on  regular  but  remote 
returns  of  stated  performances.  It  is  less 
trouble  to  subscribe  to  the  propagation  of 
tlie  Ciospel  in  foreign  parts,  than  to  have 
daily  prayers  in  our  own  families,  and  1  am 
persuaded  that  there  are  multitudes  of  well- 
meaning  people  who  would  gladly  contri- 
bute to  a  mission  of  Christianity  to  Japan  or 
Otaheite,  to  whom  it  never  occurred  that 
the  hair-dresser,  whom  they  are  every  Sun- 
day detaining  from  church  has  a  soul  to  be 
saved  ;  that  the  law  of  the  land  co-operates 
with  the  law  of  God,  to  forbid  their  employ- 

*  It  is  Anired  that  since  these  pages  were  written  tha 
Kruple  of  leiuling  for  either  is  much  diminished. 
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ing  him ;  and  that  they  hate  no  right,  cither 
legal  or  nrtoral,  to  this  portion  of  his  time. 
The  poor  man,  himself,  perhaps,  dares  not 
remonstrate,  for  fear  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  employment  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  a  plea- 
surable Sunday  among  the  great  and  afflu- 
ent, methinks  this  single  one  mi^ht  operate: 
-would  not  a  devout  heart  be  unwilling  to  rob 
a  fellow  creature  of  his  time  for  devotion,  or 
a  humane  one  of  his  hour  of  rest  ?  *  Love 
•worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  therefore 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.' 

It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  little 
consistency  m  human  conduct,  that  the  same 
persons  should  gladly  contribute  to  spread 
the  light  of  Christianity  in  another  hemis- 
phere ;  while,  by  their  cxaniple,  they  ac- 
tually obstruct  the  progress  of  it  at  home. 
But  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  much  oftener  owing 
to  the  imperceptible  influetice  of  custom  and 
habit,  than  to  a  decided  ill  intention.  Be- 
sides, it  may  be  in  morals  as  it  is  in  optics, 
the  eye  and  the  object  may  come  too  cl^ose 
'to  each  other,  to  answer  the  end  of  vision. 
There  are  certain  faalts  which  press  too 
near  our  self-love  to  be  even  perceptible 
to  us. 

The  petty  mischief  of  what  is  called  card 
money  is  so  assimilated  to  our  habits,  and 
interwoven  with  our  family  arrangements, 
that  even  many  of  the  prudent  and  virtuous 
no  longer  consider  it  as  a  worm  which  is 
feedtog  on  the  vitals  of  domestic  virtue. 
How  many  poor  youths,  after  having  been 
trained  in  a  wholesome  dread  of  idleness 
and  gaming,  when  they  are  sent  abroad  in- 
to the  world,  are  astonished  to  find  that  part 
of  the  wages  of  the  servant  is  to  be  paid  by 
his  furnishing,  the  implements  of  diversion 
for  the.  guests  of  the  master.  Thus  good 
servants  are  a  commodity  which  has  long 
been  diminishing  by  an  elaborate  system. 
The  more  sober  the  family,  the  fewer  at- 
tractions it  must  necessarily  have ;  for  these 
servants  will  naturally  quit  a  place,  however 
excellent,  where  there  is  no  play,  for  one 
where  there  is  some  ;  and  a  family  where 
there  b  but  little,  for  one  where  there  is 
much.  Thus  if  the  advantage  of  the  de- 
pendent is  to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
dissipation  of  his  employer,  what  encourage- 
ment is  left  for  valuable  servants,  or  what 
prospect  remains  of  securing  valuable  ser- 
vants for  sober-minded  families  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  so  small  an  evil  is 
scarcely  worth  insisting  on.  But  a  small 
fault  which  is  become  a  part  of  a  system,  in 
time  establishes  an  error  into  a  principle. 
And  that  remonstrance  which  snould  in- 
duce people  to  abolish  one  wrong  habit,  or 
pluck  out  one  rooted  error,  however  trifling, 
would  be  of  more  real  use  than  the  most 
eloquent  declamation  against  vice  in  general. 
To  take  out  only  one  thorn  firom  a  suffering 
patient,  is  more  beneficial  to  him  than  the 
most  elaborate  disouiffltion  on  the  pain  he  is 
suffering  from  the  thorns  which  remain* 


It  should  be  held  as  an  eterhal  truth,  that 
what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  pditi- 
cally  right.  It  would  be  arguing  great  ig- 
norance of  human  nature,  and  exacting  a 
very  rigorous  degree  of  virtue  from  a  person 
of  vulgar  sentiments  to  expect  that  he  should 
wish  well  to  the  interests  of  sobriety,  or 
heartily  desire  the  decrease  of  dissipation, 
while  the  growth  of  it  is  made  so  profitable 
to  himself.  It  is  requiring  too  much  to  make 
the  temptation  so  forcible  where  the  power 
ot  resistance  is  so  weak.  To  hold  out  to  a 
poor  fellow  the  strong  seduction  of  interest, 
and  yet  to  expect  he  will  retain  the  same  in- 
flexible principle,  is  to  expect  from  an  illite- 
rate servant  an  elevation  of  virtue,  which. 
has  not  always  been  found  even  in  statesmen 
and  ministers. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  enter  into  anv 
animadversion  on  the  subject  of  play  itselt 
But  may  we  not  ask  without  ofience,  if  it  be 
perfectly  right  to  introduce  any  money  ari- 
sing from  or  connected  with  it,  into  a  part  of 
regular  family  economy  }  Is  it  not  giving  an 
air  of  system  to  diversion,  which  does  not 
seem  entirely  of  a  piece  with  the  other  or- 
derly practices  of  many  discreet  families 
where  this  odd  traffic  is  carried  on  .>  Would 
not  our  ancestors,  who  seem  to  have  under- 
stood economy  and  magnificence  too,  at  least 
as  well  as  their  descendants,  have  been  scan- 
dalized had  it  been  proposed  to  them  to  in- 
coiporateplay  so  intimately  with  the  texture 
of  their  domestic  arrangements,  as  that  it 
should  make  part  of  their  plan  !  And  would 
they  have  thoujght  it  a  very  dignified  practice 
not  to  have  paid  themselves  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  their  own  houses ;  but  to  have  in- 
vited their  friends  to  an  entertainment  of 
which  the  guests  were  to  defray  part  of  the 
expense  ^  ^ 

Let  me  suppose  a  case :  what  appearance 
would  it  have,  if  eveiy  gentleman  who  has 
partaken  of  the  social  entert^nment  of  a 
mend's  table,  were  after  dinner,  expected 
by  the  butler,  to  leave  a  piece  of  money  un- 
der his  plate  to  pay  for  his  wine  }  Do  not 
common  sense,  hospitality,  friendship,  and 
liberal  feelings  revolt  at  the  bare  su^estioa 
of  such  a  project }  Yet  there  is  in  effect  as 
littie  hospitality,  as  litUe  friendship,  and  as 
little  liberality  in  being  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  cards  as  for  the  wine ;  both  equally  ma- 
king a  part  of  the  entertainment. 

It  is  hardly  too  ludicrous  to  add,'  that  see- 
ing how  this  point  has  been  can-ied  in  favour 
ofthe  eroom  of  the  chambers  (and  it  de- 
scends down  to  the  lowest  footman,)  we  need 
not  despair  of  seeing  the  butler  insist  on  be-, 
ing  allowed  to  funush  the  wine,  for  which 
he  shall  compel  the  guests  to  pay  with  the 
same  high  interest  with  which  tney  now  pay 
for  the  cards.  It  will  seem  odd  at  first,  but 
afterwards  we  shall  think  no  more  about  it» 
to  see  him,  during  dinner,  noting  down  those 
who  drink  the  more  costly  wines,  that  they 
may  be  taxed  double.  And  it  will  sound 
whimacal  dtfinU  to  hear  the  butler  gi^  his 
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master  notice  that  he  must  miit  his  place, 
because  the  company  have  drank  a  little 
wine.  This  only  sounds  ridiculous,  while 
tiie  leaving  a  place  through  deficiency  of 
card  money  soiuids  reasonable,  because  we 
are  accustomed  to  the  one,  and  the  other  is 
not  yet  become  fashionable. 

The  extinction  of  this  favourite  perquisite 
would  at  first  be  conudered  as  a  violent  in- 
novation. All  reformations  seem  formida- 
ble before  they  are  attempted.  The  sustom 
of  vaiis,  *  which  gave  corruption  broader 
wings  to  fly,*  was  supposed  to  be  invincible. 
Yet  how  soon  did  a  general  concurrence 
exterminate  it !  Had  any  one  foretold  twen- 
ty years  ago,  that  in  a  very  short  sp>ace,  near 
half  a  million  of  pilfering,  sweating,  Sab- 
bath-breaking children,  should  be  rescued 
from  the  streets,  and  brought  into  habits  of 
sobriety  and  virtue,  should  we  not  have  un- 
dertaken that  the  cleansing  stream  of  reli- 
eious  instruction  should  thus  be  poured 
Uirough  the  Augean  stable  of  ignorance  and 
vice,  and  in  some  measure  wash  away  its 
grossest  impurities  ? 

The  servant  would  probably  complain  of 
the  annihilation  of  this  gainful'  custom :  but 
the  master  would  find  his  account  in  indem- 
nifying the  loss ;  for  he  in  his  turn  would  be 
released  from  the  preposterous  contribution 
to  the  wages  of  other  men's  servants.  If  in 
a  family  S  overgrown  dissipation  the  stated 
addition  should  not  be  found  equivalent  to 
the  relinquished  perquisite,  the  servant  must 
heroically  submit  to  the  disadvantageous 
commutation  for  the  public  good.  And  af- 
ter all  it  would  be  no  very  serious  grievance 
if  his  reduced  income  should  not  then  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  chaplain,  it  will  still  at 
least  exceed  that  of  many  a  deserving  gen- 
tleman, bred  to  liberal  learning,  whose 
feelings  that  learning  has  refined  to  a  pain- 
ful acuteness,  and  wno  is  withering  away  in 
hopeless  penury  with  a  lai-ge  family,  on  a 
curacy,  but  Uttle  surpassing  the  wages  of  a 
livery  servant 

The  same  principle  in  human  nature  by 
which  the  nabob,  the  contractor,  and  others, 
by  a  sudden  influx  of  unaccustomed  wealth, 
become  voluptuous,  extravagant,  and  inso- 
lent, seldom  fails  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect on  persons  in  these  humbler  stations, 
when  raised  from  inferior  places,  to  the  sud- 
den affluence  ot  these  gainful  ones.  In- 
creased profligacy  on  a  sudden  swell  of  for- 
tune is  commonly  ibllowed  by  desperate 
methods  to  improve  the  circumstances  when 
impaired  by  the  improvidence  attending  un- 
accustomed prosperity. 

There  is  another  domestic  practice  which 
it  \»  almost  idle  to  mention,  oecause  it  is  so 
diflicult  to  redress,  since  such  is  the  present 
state  of  society,  that  even  the  conscientious 
think  themselves  obliged  to  concur  in  it. 
That  ingenuity  which  could  devise  some  ef- 
fectual substitute  for  the  daily  and  hourly 
He  of  JVbi  at  home,  would  deserve  well  of 
society.  Why  will  not  some  of  those  illus- 
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trious  ladies  who  lead  in  the  fashionable 
world  invent  some  phrase  which  shall  equal- 
ly rescue  from  destruction  the  time  ot  the 
master  and  the  veracity  of  the  servant  .> 
Some  new  and  appropriate  expression,  the 
not  adopting  whicn  snould  be  olended  with 
the  stigma  of  vulgarity,  might  accomplish 
that  which  the  charge  of  its  being  immoral 
has  failed  to  accomplish. 

The  expediency  of  the  denial  itself,  no  one 
will  dispute,  who  has  a  iustidea  of  the  value 
of  time.  Some  scrupulous  persons  so  very 
much  dispute  the  lawfulness  of  makmg  their 
servant's  tongue  the  medium  of  any  kind  of 
falsehood,  as  to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience 
rather  to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  irrup- 
tion of  every  idle  invader,  who  sallies  out  on 
morning  visits  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
business  and  the  annihilation  of  study. 
People  of  very  strict  integrity  lament  that 
this  practice  induces  a  general  spirit  of  ly- 
ing, mixes  itself  with  the  habit,  and  by  a 
Quality,  the  reverse  of  aa  alterative,  gra- 
dually undermines  the  moral  constitution, 
Others  on  the  contrary  assert,  that  it  is  one 
of  those  lies  of  convention,  no  more  intended 
to  deceive  than,  the  dear  sir  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  your  humble  servant  at  the  close  of 
a  letter  to  a  person  who  is  not  dear  to  you, 
and  to  whom  you  owe  no  subjection.  There 
is,  however,  this  very  material  difference, 
that  if  the  first  be  a  falsehood,  you  do  not 
convey  it  by  proxy :  You  use  it  yourself, 
and  you  use  it  to  one  who  sets  no  more  va- 
lue on  your  words  than  you  intended  he 
should  ;  and  who  shows  you  he  does  not,  by 
using  the  same  stated  phrase  in  return,  in 
addi-essing  you,  for  whom  he  cares  as  little. 
Here  the  woixis  pass  for  no  more  than  they 
are  worth. 

The  ill  effect  of  the  custom  we  are  la- 
menting may  be  traced  in  marking  the  gra- 
dual initiation  of  an  unpractised  countr}'  ser- 
vant. And  who  has  not  felt  for  his  virtuous 
distress,  when  he  has  been  ordered  to  call 
back  a  more  favoured  visitant,  whom  he 
had  just  sent  away  with  the  assurance  that 
his  lady  was  not  at  home  ?  Who  has  not 
seen  his  suppressed  indignation  at  being 
obliged  to  become  himself  the  detector  of 
that  falsehood  of  which  he  had  been  before 
the  instrument  >  But  a  little  practice,  and 
a  repetition  of  rejjroof  for  even  daring  to 
look  honest,  soon  cures  this  fault,  especially 
as  he  is  sure  to  be  commended  in  prr»poi"tion 
to  the  increased  firmness  of  his  voice,  and 
the  steadiness  of  his  countenance. 

If  this  evil,  petty  as  it  may  seem,  to  be,  be 
really  without  a  remedy  ;  it  the  state  of  so- 
ciety be  such  that  it  cannot  be  redressed,  let  * 
us  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  cxiKCt  that 
a  servant  will  equivocate  in  small  instances, 
and  not  in  great  ones.  To  hope  that  he  will 
always  lie  for  your  convenience,  and  never 
for  his  own,  is  perhaps  expecting  more  from 
human  nature  m  a  low  and  uncultivated  state 
than  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  Nor 
should  the  master  look  for  undeviating  and 
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perfect  rectitude  from  his  servant,  in  whom 
the  principle  of  veracity  is  daily  and  hourly 
weakenea  in  conformity  to  his  own  com- 
mand. 

Let  us  bring  home  the  case  to  ourselves, 
the  only  fair  way  of  determining  in  all  cases 
of  conscience.  Suppose  we  had  established 
it  into  a  system  to  allow  ourselves  regularly 
to  lie  on  one  certain  given  subject,  eveiy 
day ;  while  we  continued  to  value  ourselves 
on  the  most  undeviating  adherence  to  truth 
on  every  other  point,  W ho  shall  say,  that  at 
the  end  of  one  year's  tolerable  and  systema- 
tic lying,  on  this  individual  subject,  we  should 
continue  to  look  upon  falsehood  in  general 
with  the  same  abhorrence  we  did,  when  we 
first  entei*ed  upon  this  partial  exercise  of  it. 
There  is  an  evil  newly  crept  into  polished 
society,  and  it  comes  under  a  mask  so  spe- 
cious, that  they  who  are  allured  by  it,  come 
not  seldom  under  the  description  of  good 
•ort  offieo/ile.  I  allude  to  Sunday-con- 
certs, Many  who  would  be  startled  at  a 
proiane  or  even'  a  light  amusement,  allow 
themselves  to  fancy  tnat  the  name  of  saci"ed 
music  sanctifies  the  diversion.  But  if  those 
more  favoured  beings,  whom  Providence 
enables  to  live  in  ease  and  affluence,  do  not 
make  these  petty  renunciations  of  their  oWn 
ways,  and  their  own  pleasure,  what  criteri- 
on nave  we  by  which  to  judge  of  their  sin- 
cerity ?  For  as  the  goodness  of  Providence 
has  exempted  them  from  painful  occupa- 
tions, they  have  neither  labour  from  which 
to  rest,  nor  business  from  which  to  I'^frain. 
A  little  abstinence  from  pleasure  is  the  only 
valid  evidence  they  have  to  give  of  their 
obedience  to  the  divine  precept. 

I  know  with  what  indignant  scorn  this  re- 
nmrk  will,  by  many,  be  received :  I  know 
that  much  will  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
sanctity  of  this  amusement.  I  shall  be  told 
that  the  words  are,  many  of  them,  extracted 
from  the  Bible,  and  that  the  composition  is 
the  divine  Handel's.  But  were  the  angel 
Gabriel  the  poet,  the  archangel  Michael 
the  composer,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb  the 
subject.  It  would  not  abrogate  that  statute  of 
the  Most  High,  which  has  said,  *  Thou  shalt 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and  thy  skr- 
VANT,  and  thy  cattle,  shall  do  no  manner 
of  work.'  lam  persuaded  that  the  halle- 
lujahs of  heaven  would  make  no  moral  nm- 
MC  to  the  ear  of  a  conscientious  person, 
while ie  reflected  that  multitudes  of  ser- 
vants are  through  his  means  waiting  in  the 
street,  exposed  to  every  temptation  ;  en- 
gaged, perhaps,  in  proiane  swearing,  and 
idle,  if  not  dissolute  conversation,  and  the 
very  cattle  are  deprived  of  that  rest  which 
the  tender  mercy  of  God  was  graciously 
pleased,  by  an  astonishing  condescension,  to 
mclude  in  the  commandnjent* 

But  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  so  far 
concede  as  to  allow  of  thc^  innocence  and 
even  piety  of  Sunday-concerts  ;  I  will  sup- 
pose (what,  however,  docs  not  often  happen) 
that  no  unhallowed  strains  are  ever  introdu- 


ced ;  I  will  admit  that  some  attend  these  coa- 
certs  with  a  view  to  cultivate  devout  affec- 
tions ;  that  they  cherish  the  serious  impres- 
sions excited  by  the  music,  and  retire  in  such 
a  frame  of  spirit  as  convinces  them  that  the 
heart  was  touched  while  the  ear  was  gratifi- 
ed :  nay,  I  would  grant,  if  such  a  concessioa 
would  be  accepted,  that  the  intervals  were, 
filled  up  with  conversation,  *  whereby  one 
may  edify  another  :'  yet  all  these  good  ef- 
fects, allowing  them  really  to  have  been 
produced,  will  not  remove  the  invincible  ob- 
jection of  an  EVIL  example  ;  hnd  what 
liberal  spirit  would  refuse  any  reasonable 
sacrifice  of  its  own  pleasure  to  so  important 
a  motive  ?  Your  sen^ants  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  a  concert  as  a  secular 
diversion  ;  if  you,  therefore,  continue  it  on  a 
Sunday,  will  not  they  also  expect  to  be  in- 
dulged on  that  day  with  their  common 
amusements  ?  Saint  Paul,  who  was  a  very 
liberal  thinker,  believed  it  prudent  to  make 
frequent  sacrifices  of  things  indifferent  in 
themselves.  He  was  willing  to  deny  him- 
self a  harmless  and  lawful  gratification,  rven 
08  long  as  the  world  9(ood,  rather  than 
shock  the  tender  consciences  of  men  of  less 
understanding.  Where  a  practice  is  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil  in  itself,  it  is  both  discreet 
and  generous  to  avoid  it,  if  it  am  be  attert- 
ded  with  any  possible  danger  to  minds  less 
enlightened,  and  to  faith  less  confirmed. 

But  religion  apart,  I  have  sometimes  won- 
dered that  people  do  not  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation that  IS  held  out  to  them,  of  abstaining 
from  diversions  one  day  in  seven,  upon  mo- 
tives of  mere  human  policy  ;  as  voluptuaries 
sometimes  fast,  to. give  a  keener  relish  to 
the  delights  of  the  next  repast :  for  pleasure, 
like  an  over-fed  lamp,  is  extinguished  by  the 
excess  of  its  own  aliment :  not  to  say  that 
the  instrument  of  our  gratification  is  often 
converted  into  our  bane.  Anacreon  was 
choked  by  a  grape  stone.  The  lovers  of 
pleasure  are  not  always  prudent,  even  upon 
their  own  principles;  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  world  would  afford  much  more 
real  satisfaction  than  it  does,  if  We  did  not 
press,  and  torture,  and  sti-ain  it,  in  order  to 
make  it  yield  what  it  does  not  contain. 
Much  good,  and  much  pleasure,  it  does  libe- 
rally bestow  ;  but  no  labour  or  art,  can  ex- 
tract from  it  that  elixir  of  peace  that  divine 
essence  of  content,  which  it  is  not  in  its  na- 
ture to  produce.  There  is  good  sense  in 
searching  into  every  blessing  for  its  hidden 
properties ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ransack  and 
plunder  it  for  such  properties  as  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages  tells  us  ture  foreign  to  it 
We  exhaust  the  world  oi  its  pleasures,  and 
then  lament  that  it  is  empty :  we  wring 
those  pleasui-es  to  the  very^  dregs,  ijid  then 
complain  that  they  aro  vapid.  We  errooe- 
ously  seek  in  the  world  for  that  peace  which 
we  are  repeatedly  told  is  not  to  be  found  in 
it  While  we  neglect  to  seek  it  mNim 
who  has  expressly  told  us  that  our  happi* 
ness  depends  on  ma  havine;^  overcOBUl  Qie 
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world.*— *  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace 
I  give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  grueth 
give  I  unto  you,^ 

I  shall,  probably,  be  accused  of  a  very 
narrow  and  fanatical  spirit  in  animadverting 
on  a  practice  so  little  suspected  of  harm  as 
the  frequenting  of  public  walks  and  gtirden.s 
on  a  Sunday ;  and  certainly  there  cannot  be 
an  amusement  more  entii*ely  harmless  in  it- 
selt  But  I  must  appeal  to  the  honest  testi- 
mony of  our  own  hearts,  if  the  effect  be  fa- 
vourable to  seriousness.  Do  we  comraonlv 
retire  from  these  places  with  the  impres- 
ssions  which  were  made  on  us  at  church,  in 
their  full  force  ?  We  entered  these  spiight- 
ly  scenes,  perhaps  with  a  sti^ong  remaining 
tincture  ofthat  devout  spirit  which  the  pub- 
lic worship  had  inhised  into  the  mind  :  but 
have  we  not  felt  it  gradually  diminish?  Have 
not  our  powers  of  resistance  grown  insensi- 
bly weaker?  Has  not  the  gayety  of  the  scene 
converted,  as  it  were,  argument  into  allu- 
sion ?  The  doctrines,  which  in  the  morning 
appeared  the  sober  dictates  of  reason,  now 
seem  unreasonably  rigid ;  and  truths,  which 
were  then  thought  incontrovertible,  now  ap- 
pear impertinent.  To  answer  objections  is 
much  easier  than  to  withstand  allurements. 
The  understandini;  may  controvert  a  start- 
ling proposition  with  less  difficulty  than  the 
•liaing  heart  can  resist  the  infection  of  sedu- 
cing gayety.  To  oppose  a  cold  and  specu- 
lative mith  to  the  enchantment  of  present 
pleasure,  is  to  fight  with  inadequate  wea- 
pons ;  it  is  resisting  arms  with  rules  ;  it  is 
combatting  temptation  with  an  idea. 
Whereas,  he  who  engages  in  the  christian 
warfare,  will  find  that  his  chief  strength 
con»stsin  knowing  that  he  is  very  weak;  his 

Erogress  will  depend  on  his  conviction  that 
e  is  every  hour  liable  to  go  back  ;  his  suc- 
cess, on  the  persuasion  of  nis  fallibility ;  his 
safety,  on  the  assurance  that  to  retreat  from 
danger  is  his  highest  glory,  and  to  decline 
the  combat  his  truest  courage. 

Whatever  indisposes  the  mind  for  the  du- 
ty of  any  particular  season,  though  it  assume 
ever  so  innocent  a  form,  cannot  be  perfectly 
right  If  the  heart  be  laid  open  to  the  in- 
cursion of  vain  im agnations,  and  woddly 
thoughts,  it  matters  little  by  what  gate  the 
enemy  entered.  If  the  effect  be  injurious, 
the  cause  cannot  be  quite  harmless.  It  is 
the  perfidious  property  of  certain  pleasures, 
that  though  they  seem  not  to  have  the  small- 
est harm  in  themselves,  they  inaperceptibly 
indispose  the  mind  to  every  thing  that  is 
good. 

Many  readers  will  be  apt  to  produce 
against  all  thfts  preciseness,  that  hackneyed 
remark  which  one  is  tired  of  hearing,  that 
Sunday  diversions  are  allowed  publicly  iu 
many  foreign  countries,  as  well  in  those 
prof^ing  the  reformed  religion,  as  popery. 
But  the  corruptions  of  one  part  of  the  pro- 
lestant  world  are  no  reasonable  justification 
of  the  evil  practices  of  another.  En'or  and 
iofinnity  can  never  be  proper  objects  of  imi- 


tation. It  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  dd  lea- 
ven I  and  as  to  pleading  the  practice  of  Ro- 
man catholic  countries,  one  blushes  to  hear 
an  enlightened  pi*otestant  justifying  himself 
by  examples  drawn  from  that  benighted  re- 
lidon,  whose  sanctions  we  should  in  any 
other  instance  be  ashamed  to  plead. 

Besides,  though  1  am  far  from  vindicating 
the  amusements  permitted  on  Sundays  in 
foreign  countries,  by  allowing  that  establish- 
ed custom  and  long  prescription  have  the^ 
privilege  of  confcmng  right ;  yet  foreigners' 
may,  at  least,  plead  the  sanction  ot  custom, 
and  the  connivance  of  tlie  law  ;  while  in  this 
country,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  establish- 
ed usage,  concurring  with  still  higher  mo- 
tives, give  a  sort  of  venerable  sanction  to  re- 
ligious observances,  the  breach  of  which  >yill 
be  always  more  liable  to  misconstruction 
than  in  countries  where  so  many  motives  do 
not  concur  in  its  support, 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  Uiose  who  neglect 
a  strict  observation  of  the  I^rd^s  day  are 
remiss  in  the  performance  of  all  their  other 
duties ;  though  they  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  observance  of  their  other  duties  is 
no  atonen^nt  lor  the  neglect  of  this ;  I  will 
however  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  whom  I 
have  remarked  conscientiously  to  observe 
this  day  from  right  motives,  have  been  uni- 
formly attentive  to  their  general  conduct 
It  has  been,  the  opinion  of  many  wise  and 
^ood  men,*  that  Christianity  will  stand,  or 
tall,  as  this  day  is  neglected,  or  observed. 
Sunday  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Christian  Pal- 
ladium ;  and  the  city  of  God  will  never  be 
totally  taken  by  the  enemy  till  the  obser- 
vance of  that  be  quite  lost.  Every  sincere 
soldier  of  the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation 
must,  therefore,  exert  himself  in  its  defence, 
if  ever  he  would  preserve  the  divine  Fort  oif 
Revelation  against  the  confederated  attacks 
of  the  world  and  the  devil. 

I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
many  causes  which  seem  to  impede  well- 
disposed  people  in  the  progress  of  religion. 
None  perhaps  contributes  more  to  it  than 
that  cold,  prudential  caution  against  the  fol- 
ly of  aiming  -dt/ierfection,  so  frequent  in  the 
mouths  of  the  worldly  wise.  *  We  must  take 
the  world,'  say  they,  *  as  we  find  it,  refor- 
mation is  not  our  business,  and  we  are  com- 
manded not  to  be  righteous  overmuch. '    A 

*  The  tettimooy  of  one  lawyer  will,  perhaps,  be  leit 
suspected  than  that  of  manj  priests. '  I  have  ever  fband,* 
says  the  great  lord  chief  jusiioe  Hale,  *by  a  strict  and 
diligent  obsrnratioD,  that  a  doe  obsermnce  of  the  duty 
of  Sunday  has  ever  had  Joined  to  it  a  blessing  upon  the 
rest  of  mj  time ;  and  the  week  that  has  been  so  begun 
has  been  birsted  and  prosperous  to  me:  and,  on  the 
other  side,  when  I  have  been  negligent  of  the  duties  of 
this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  has  been  unsuccessful  and 
unhappy  to  my  own  secular  emptoyments.  bo  that  I 
couM  easily  nuke  an  estimate  of  ray  successes  the  week 
following,  by  the  manner  of  my  pauing  this  day.  And 
I  do  not  write  this  lightly  but  by  long  and  sound  cxpe> 
rience.*-Slr  Matthew  UaWt  IVvrk*,^ 
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text  by  the  way  entirely  misundeTstood  and 
perverted  by  people  of  this  sort.  But  these 
admonitions  are  contrary  to  every  maxim  in 
human  affairs.  In  arts  and  letters*  the  most 
coosummate  models  ai*e  hehd  out  to  imita- 
tion. We  never  hear  any  body  cautioned 
against  becoming  too  wise^  too  learned,  or 
too  rich.  Activity  in  business  is  accounted 
commendable ;  in  friendship  it  is  amJable ; 
in  ambidon  it  is  laudable.  The  highest  ex- 
ertions of  industry  are  commended ;  the 
'finest  ener^es  of  genius  are  admired.  In  all 
the  perishmg  concerns  of  earthly  things, 
zeal  is  extolled  as  exhibiting  marks  of  a 
sprightly  temper  and  ^  vigorous  mind  ! 
Stranee!  that  to  be  'fervent  in  spirit,' 
should  only  be  dishonourable  in  that  single 
instance  which  should  seem  to  demand  un- 
remitting diligence,  and  unextinguishable 
warmth. 
But  after  all,  is  an  excessive  and  intem- 

{ aerate  zeal  the  common  vice  of  the  times  ? 
s  there  any  very  imminent  danger  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  should  transport 
them  to  dangerous  and  inconvenient  exces- 
ses ?  Are  our  young  men  of  fashion  so  very 
much  led  away  by  the  fervours  of  piety,  that 
they  require  to  have  their  imaginations 
tamed  and  their  ardours  cooled  by  the  freez- 
ing maxims  of  worldly  wisdom  ?  Is  the  spi- 
rit of  the  age  so  very  muQh  inclined  to  catch 
and  communicate  the  fire  of  devotion,  as  to 
require  to  be  damped  by  admonition,  or  ex- 
tinguished by  ridicule  ?  When  the  inimita- 
ble Cervantes  attacked  the  wild  notions  and 
romantic  ideas  which  misled  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  he  did  wisely,  because  he 
combated  an  actually  existing  evjl :  but  in 
this  latter  end  of  the  18th  century,  there 
seems  to  be  little  more  occasion,  (among 
persons  of  rank,  I  mean)'of  cautions  against 
enthusiasm  than  against  chivalry ;  and  he 
who  declaims  against  religious  excesses  in 
-  the  company  m  well-br^  people,  shows 
himself  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  as  he 
would  do  who  should  think  it  a  point  of  duty 
to  write  another  Don  Quixotte. 

Among  the  devices  dangerous  to  our  mo- 
ral safety,  certain  favourite  and  specious 
maxims  are  not  the  least  successful,  as  they 
carry  with  them  animpoung  air  of  indulgent 
candour,  and  always  seem  to  be  on  the  po- 
pular side  of  good  nature.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  of  these  is,  that  method  of  reconci- 
ling the  conscience  to  practices  not  decided- 
ly wicked,  and  yet  not  scrupulously  right, 
by  tfie  qualifying  phrase,  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  it,  I  am  mistaken  if  more  innocent 
persons  do  not  inflame  their  spiritual  rec- 

*  When  Plioj  the  younger  wmt  te«awd  of  d«fpiniig 
the  degenente  etoqaeoee  of  bit  own  age,  and  of  the  Ta> 
nity  of  Mpiring  at  perfection  in  oratory*  and  of  endc»> 
▼ouring  to  betooie  the  rival  of  Cicero ;  inttead  of  den)" 
iog  the  charge,  he  exclaimed  with  «  noble  ipirit,  *  1 
think  it  the  height  of  folly  not  alwaya  to  propoM  to  ny> 
fclf  the  uMMt  per  feel  ol^cC  of  imitation.* 


koning  by  this  treacherous  apology  than  l^ 
almost  any  other  means.  Few  are  systema- 
tically, or  premeditatedly  wicked,  or  pro- 
pose to  themselves,  at  first,  more  than  such 
small  indulgences  as  they  are  persuaded 
have  no  harm  in  them,  out  this  ladtude  is 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  enlarged.  As 
the  expression  is  vague  and  indeterminate  ; 
as  the  darkest  shade  of  virtue,  and  the  light- 
est shade  of  vice,  melt  into  no  very  incon- 
gruous colouring ;  as  the  bounds  betweeo 
good  and  evil  are  not  always  so  precisely  de- 
hned  but  that  he  who  ventures  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  one,  will  find  himself  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  other;  every  one  furnishes  his 
own  definition  ;  every  one  extends  the  sup- 
posed limits  a  liule  farther ;  till  the  bounds 
which  fence  in,  permitted  from  unkiwfbl 
pleasures,  are  gradually  broken  down  and 
the  marks  which  separated  them  impercep- 
tibly destroyed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  alarming 
svmptoms  of  the  degeneracy  of  morals  m 
the  present  day,  that  the  distmctions  of  right 
and  wron^  are  almost  swept  away  in  polite 
conversation.  The  most  |;rave  ofiences  are 
often  named  with  cool  mdiflference ;  the 
most  shameful  profligacv  with  aliected  ten* 
demess  and  indulgent  toleration.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  wovd  gallantry  for  that  crime 
which  stabs  domestic  happiness  and  conju- 
gal virtue,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  the  modem  abuses  of  language.  Atro- 
cious deeds  should  never  be  called  by  gentle 
names.  This  must  certainly  contribute 
more  than  any  thing  to  diminish  the  horror 
of  vice  in  the  rising  generation.  That  our 
passions  should  be  too  often  engaged  on  the 
side  of  error,  we  may  look  for  9ie  cause, 
though  not  for  the  vmdication,  in  the  unre- 
sisted propensities  of  our  constitution :  but 
that  our  reason  should  ever  be  exeited  in  its 
fiivour,  that  our  conversation  should  ever  be 
taught  to  palliate  it,  that  oar  judgment 
should  ever  look  on  with  indifference,  that 
our  tongues  should  ever  be  employed  to 
confound  the  eternal  distinctions  ot  right  and 
wrong;  this  has  no  shadow  of  excuse :  be- 
cause this  can  pretend  to  no  foundation  in 
nature,  no  apology  in  temptati(Mi,  no  p^lia- 
tive  in  passion. 

However  defective,  therefore,  our  prac- 
tice may  be;  however  we  may  be  allured  by 
seduction  or  precipitated  by  passion,  let  us 
beware  of  towering  the  stand ARn  of 
RIGHT.  This  uiduces  an  imperceptiUe  cor- 
ruption into  the  heart,  stagnates  the  noblest 
pnnciples  of  action,  irrecoverably  debases 
the  sense  of  moi-al  and  religious  eblieatioo^ 
and  prevents  us  from  living  up^  the  height' 
of  our  nature,  because  it  prevents  us  from 
knowing  its  possible  elevation.  It  oUts  off 
all  communication  with  virtue,  and  almost 
prevents  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  it  If 
we  do  not  rii>e  as  high  as  we  aim,  we  shall 
rise  the  h%her  for  having  aimed  at  a  lofty 
mark :  but  where  the  rule  is  low,  th^ 
pi'actice  cannot  be  higbj^  though  thm-  i 
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Terse  of  the  proposition  is  not  pfoportiona- 
bly  true. 

Nothing  more  benumbs  the  exertions  d 
ardent  youthful  virtue  than  the  cruel  sneer 
which  worldly  prudence  bestows  on  active 
goodness,  and  the  cool  derision  it  expresses 
at  the  defeat  of  a  benevolent  scheme,  of 
which  malice,  rather  than  penetration,  had 
foeeseen  the  failure.  Alas!  there  is  little 
need  of  any  such  discouragements.  The 
world  is  a  climate  which  too  naturally  chills 
a  glowing  generosity,  and  contracts  an  ex- 
panded heart  The  zeal  of  the  most  san- 
guine is  but  too  apt  to  cool,  and  the  activity 
of  the  most  diligent,  to  slacken  of  itseli : 
and  the  disappointments  which  benevolence 
encounters  in  the  failure  of  her  best  concert- 
ed projects,  and  the  frequent  depravity  of 
the  most  chosen  objects  of  her  bounty,  would 
aoon  dry  up  the  amplest  streams  of  charity, 
were  they  not  fed  oy  the  living  iountain  ol 
religious  principle. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject 
without  animadverting  on  the  too  prompt 
alacrity,  even  of  worthy  peofile,  to  dissem- 
inate, in  public  and  general  conversation,  in- 
stances of  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to  do 
good.  I  never  hear  a  charity  sermon  begun 
to  be  related  in  mixed  company  that  1  do 
not  tremble  for  the  catrstrophe,  lest  it  should 
exhibit  some  mortifying  disappointment, 
which  may  deter  the  inexperienced  from 
running  any  generous  hazai*ds,  and  excite 
harsh  suspicions,  at  an  age  when  it  is  less 
dishonourable  to  meet  with  a  few  casual 
hurts,  and  transient  injuries,  than  to  go  cased 
m  the  cumbersome  and  impenetrable  ar- 
mour of  distnist  The  liberal  should  be  par- 
ticularly cautious  how  they  furnish  the  ava- 
ricious with  creditable  pretences  for  saving 
their  money,  since  all  the  instances  of  the 
mortifications  the  humane  meet  with  are 
carefully  treasured  up,  and  added  to  the  ar- 
mory ot  the  covetous  man's  ar^roents,  and 
never  fail  to  be  produced  bV  him  as  defen- 
sive weapons,  upon  every  fresh  attack  on 
his  heart  or  his  purse. 

But  I  am  wilhng  to  hope  that  that  uncha- 
ritableness  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in 
persons  of  advanced  yekrs,  is  not  always  the 
effect  of  a  heart  naturally  hai-d.  Misanthro- 

Sy  is  very  often  nothing  but  abused  sensibi- 
ty.  Long  habits  of  the  world,  and  a  me- 
lancholy conviction  how  little  good  he  has 
been  able  to  do  in  it,  harden  many  a  tender- 
hearted person.  The  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness becomes  soured  by  repeated  acts  of  in- 
gratitude. This  commonly  induces  an  in- 
difference to  the  well-being  of  others,  from  a 
iiopelessness  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  human 
virtue  and  human  happiness.  This  uncom- 
fortable disease  is  very  fond  of  spreading  its 
own  contagion,  which  is  a  cruelty  to  the 
health  of  young  and  uninfected  virtue.  For 
this  distemper,  generated  by  a  too  sanguine 
dispoation,  and  grown  chronical  from  re- 
peated disappointments,  from  having  rated 
worldly  genero^y  too  highly,  there  is  but 


one  remedy,  or  rather  one  prevention  :  and 
this  is  a  genuine  principle  of  piety.  He  who 
is  once  convince<l  that  ne  is  to  assist  his  fel- 
low creatures,  because  it  is  the  will  of  God; 
he  who  is  persuaded  that  his  forgiving  his 
fellow-ser\'ant  the  hundred  pence,  is  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  the  remission  of  his  own 
ten  thousand  talents,  will  soon  get  above  all 
uneasiness  when  the  consequence  does  not 
answer  his  expectation.  He  will  soon  be- 
come only  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  humbly 
committing  events  to  higher  hands.  Disap- 
pomtments  will  then  only  serve  to  refine  his 
motives,  and  purify  his  virtue.  His  charity 
will  then  become  a  sacrifice  with  which  God 
is  well  pleased  !  His  affections  will  be  more 
spiritualized, and  his  devotions  more  intense. 
Nothing  short  of  such  a  courageous  piety 
growing  on  the  stock  of  Christian  principle, 
can  preserve  a  heart  hackneyed  in  the  world 
from  relaxed  diligence  or  criminal  despair. 

People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the 
mischief  of  judging  of  the  righteousness  of 
any  action  by  its  prosperity,  or  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  any  institution  by  the  abuse  of  it. 

We  must  never  proportion  our  exertions 
to  our  success,  but  to  our  duty.  If  every 
laudable  undertaking  were  to  be  dropped 
because  it  failed  in  some  cases,  or  was  abused 
in  others,  there  would  not  be  left  an  alms- 
house, a  charity-school,  or  an  hospital  in  the 
land.  If  every  right  practice  were  to  be 
discontinued  because  it  had  been  found  not 
to  be  successful  in  every  instance,  and  if 
every  right  principle  were  rejected  because 
it  had  not  been  operative  in  all  cases,  this 
false  reasoning  pushed  to  the  exti^eme, 
might  at  last  be  brought  as  an  argument  for 
shutting  up  our  churches,  and  buixiing  our 
Bibles. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  proud 
and  arrogant  discretion  which  ridicules,  a& 
Utopian  and  romantic,  every  generous  pro- 
ject of  the  active  and  the  liberal ;  so  there  is 
on  the  other,  a  sort  of  popular  bounty  which 
arrogates  to  itself  the  exclusive  name  ot 
feelings  and  rejects  with  disdain  the  influ- 
ence of  an  higher  principle.  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  deprecate  this  humane  and  ex- 
quisitely tender  sentiment,  which  the  benefi- 
cent Author  of  our  nature  gave  us,  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  remove  the  distresses  of  the  otliers, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  our  own  uneasiness.  I 
would  only  observe  that  where  not  strength- 
ened by  superior  motives,  it  is  a  ca«ial  and 
precarious  instrument  of  good,  and  ceases 
to  operate,  except  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence, and  within  the  audible  cry  of  misery. 
This  sort  of  feeling  forgets  that  any  cala- 
mity exists  which  is  out  of  its  own  sight ; 
and  though  it  would  empty  its  purse  for  such 
an  occasional  object  as  rouses  transient  sen- 
sibility, yet  it  seldom  makes  any  stated  pro- 
vision for  miseries,  which  are  not  the  less 
real  because  they  do  not  obtrude  imon  the 
sijght,  and  awaken  the  tenderness  of^imme- 
diate  sympathy.  This  is  a  mechanical  cha- 
rityy  whicn  requires  sprinra  and  wheels  to 
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set  It  a  going ;  whereas  real  Christian  cha- 
rity does  not  wait  to  be  acted  upon  by  im- 
pressions and  impulses. 

Another  cause  which  very  much  intimi- 
dates well-disposed  people,  is  their  terror 
lest  the  character  of  piety  should  derogate 
from  their  reputation  as  men  of  sense.  Eve- 
ry man  of  the  world  naturally  arrogates  to 
himself  the  superiority  of  understanding 
over  every  religious  man.  He,  therefore, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  set  a  high  va- 
lue on  his  intellectual  powers,  must  have 
made  very  considerable  advances  in  piety 
before  he  can  acquire  a  magnanimous  indif- 
ference to  this  usurped  superiority  of  ano- 
ther :  before  he  can  submit  to  the  parsimo- 
nious allotment  of  wit  and  leaniing,  which  is 
assigned  him  by  the  supercilious  hand  of 
worldly  wisdom.  But  this  attack  upon  his 
pride  will  be  no  bad  touchstone  of  his  sin- 
cerity. If  his  advances  have  not  been  so 
considerable,  then  by  an  hvpocrisy  of  the 
least  common  kind,  he  will  be  industrious  to 
appear  less  good  than  he  really  Is,  lest  the 
detection  of  nis  serious  propensities  should 
draw  on  him  the  imputation  of  ordinary 
parts  or  low  attainments.  But  the  danger 
IS,  that  while  he  is  too  sedulously  intent  on 
maintaining  his  pi*etensions  as  an  ingenious 
man,  his  claims  to  piety  should  daily  become 
weaker.  That  wnich  is  long  suppressed  is 
too  frequently  extinguished. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  plainly  discovers 
the  faint  impression  which  religion  has  real- 
ly made  upon  our  hearts,  than  this  disincli- 
nation, even  of  good  people,  to  serious  con- 
versation. Let  me  not  be  misunderstood ;  I 
do  not  mean  the  wrangle  of  debate;  1  do  not 
mean  the  gall  of  controversy;  I  do  not  mean 
the  fiery  strife  of  o/iiniona,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  less  favourable  to  good  nature, 
good  manners,  or  good  society.  But  it  were 
to  be  wishetl,  that  it  was  not  thought  ill-bred 
and  indiscreet  that  the  escapes  of  the  tongue 
should  now  and  then  betray  the  *  abundance 
of  the  heart :'  that  when  such  subjects  are 
casually  introduced,  a  discouraging  coldness 
did  not  instantly  take  place  of  that  sprightly 
animation  of  countenance  which  made  com- 
mon topics  interesting.  If  these  « outward 
and  visible  signs*  were  unequivocal,  we 
should  form  but  moderate  ideas  of  the  *  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace.'  It  were  to  be 
wished,  that  such  subjects  were  not  thought 
dull  merely  because  they  are  good ;  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  they  had  the  common 
chance  of  fair  discussion ;  and  that  parts  and 
learning  were  not  ashamed  to  exert  them- 
selves on  occasions  where  both  might  appear 
to  so  much  advantaee.  If  the  heart  were 
really  interested,  could  the  affections  forbear 
now  and  then  to  break  out  into  language  ? 
Artists,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers, 
and  scholars  keep  up  the  spirit  of  their  pro- 
fessions by  mutual  intercouse.  New  lights 
are  struck  out,  improvements  are  suggested, 
emulation  is  kindled,  love  of  the  object  is  in- 
flamed, mistakes  of  the  judgment  are  recti- 


fied, and  desire  of  excellence  is  excited  by 
communication.  And  is  piety  alone  so  very 
easy  of  acquisition,  so  very  natural  to  our 
corrupt  hearts,  as  to  require  none  of  the 
helps  which  are  iudispens-ible  on  all  other 
subjects  ?  Travellers,  who  are  to  visit  an^ 
particular  country,  are  fiill  of  earnest  inq^ui- 
ry,and  diligent  research;  they  think  nothing 
indifferent  by  which  their  future  pleasure 
or  advantage  may  be  affected.  Every  hint 
which  may  procure  them  any  information, 
or  caution  them  against  any  danger,  is 
thankfully  received ;  and  all  this,  because 
they  are  really  in  earnest  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  this  journey  ;  and  do  fully  betiei/Cf 
not  only  that  there  is  such  a  country,  but 
that  they  themselves  have  a  personal  indi- 
vidual interest  in  the  good,  or  evil  which 
may  be  found  in  it, 

A  farther  danger  to  frood  kind  of  fieofde 
seems  to  arise  fi-om  a  mistaken  idea,  that  on- 
ly g^reat  and  actual  sins  are  to  be  guarded 
against.  Whereas,  in  effect,  temptations  to 
the  grosser  sins  do  not  so  fi'equentfy  occur  to 
those  who  are  hetlged  in  by  the  blessings  of 
affluence,  by  a  regard  to  reputation  and  the 
care  of  health ;  wnile  sins  of  omission  make 
up,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  part  of 
their  catalogue  of  offences.  These  geaierally 
supply  in  number  what  they  want  in  wei^^ 
and  are  the  more  dangerous  for  being  little 
ostensible.  They  continue  to  be  repeated 
with  less  regret,  because  the  remembrance 
of  their  preaeccssoi*s  does  not,  like  the  re- 
membrance of  formal,  actual  crimes,  assume 
a  body  and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  im* 
pression  of  particular  scenes  and  circum- 
stances. While  the  memory  of  transacted 
evil  haunts  a  tender  conscience  by  perpetual 
apparition ;  omitted  duty,  having  no  local  or 
personal  existence,  not  being  recorded  by 
standing  acts  and  deeds,  and  dates,  and  hav- 
ing no  distinct  image  to  which  the  mind  may 
recur,  sinks  into  quiet  oblivion,  without 
deeply  wounding  the  conscience,  or  torment- 
ing the  imagination.  These  omissions  wcre^ 
perhaps, anK)ng  the  'secret  sins,*  firom  wluch 
the  royal  penitent  so  earnestly  desired  to  be 
cleansed:  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  that  these  are  the  ofiencet 
against  which  the  Gospel  pronounces  some 
of  its  very  alarming  denunciations.  It  is  not 
less  against  negative  than  against  actual  evil, 
that  affectionate  exhortation,  lively  reroon-' 
strance,  and  pointed  parable,  are  exhausted. 
It  is  against  the  tree  which  bore  no  fruit, 
the  lamp  which  had  no  oil,  the  unprofitable 
servant  who  made  no  use  of  his  talent,  that 
the  severe  sentence  is  denounced ;  as  weH, 
as  against  corrupt  fruit,  bad  oil,  and  talenl» 
ill  employed.  We  are  led  to  believe;,  from 
the  same  high  authority,  that  omitted  duties 
and  neglected  opportunities,  will  furnish  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  our  future  condem- 
nation. A  very  awful  part  of  the  decisioo, 
in  the  great  day  of  account,  seems  to  be  re- 
served merely  for  carelessness,  oausoQii^ 
and  negatives.    Ye  gave  jncNo  meBt;  ye 
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gave  inc  NO  drink ;  ye  took  me  not  in ;  ye 
visited  me  not.  On  the  punishment  attend- 
ing positive  crimes,  as  being  more  naturally 
obvioiis,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  thought  so  ne- 
cessary to  insist. 

Another  cause,  which  still  further  im- 
pedes the  reception  of  Religion  even  among 
the  well-disposed,  is,  that  garment  of  sad- 
ness in  which  people  delight  to  suppose  her 
dressed  ;  and  that  life  of  hard  austerity,  and 
pining  abstinence,  which  the^*  pretend  she 
cnjobs  her  disciples.  And  it  were  well  if 
this  were  only  tlie  misrepi'esentation  of  her 
declared  enemies ;  but  unhappily,  it  is  the 
too  frequent  misconception  ot  her  injudicious 
fnemls.  But  such  an  over-charged  picture 
is  not  more  unamiable  than  it  is  unlike:  tor 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  religion,  with 
all  her  beautiful  and  becoming  sanctity,  im- 
poses fewer  sacrifices,  not  only  of  i*ational, 
but  hi  pleasurable  enjoyment,  than  the  un- 
controlled dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Her 
service  is  not  only  safety  hereafter,  but  free- 
dom here.  She  is  not  so  tyrannizing  as  ap- 
petite, so  exacting  as  the  world,  nor  so  des- 
potic as  fashion.  Let  us  try  the  case  by  a 
parallel,  and  examine  it,  not  as  affecting 
our  virtue  but  our  pleasure.  Does  Religion 
forbid  the  cheerful  enjoyments  of  life  as  ri- 
gorously as  Avarice  forbids  them  ?  Does 
she  rei^uire  such  sacrifices  of  our  ease  as 
Ambition,  or  such  renunciation  of  our  quiet 
as  Pride  ?  Does  Devotion  murdei'  aleeh  like 
Dissipation  ?  Does  she  destroy  health  like 
Intemperance?  Does  she  annihilate  Fortune 
like  Gaming  ?  Does  she  embitter  Life  like 
Discord  ;  or  abridge  it  like  Duelling?  Does 
Reli^on  impose  more  vigilance  than  Sus|)i- 
cionr  or  inflict  half  as  many  mortifications 
as  Vanity  ?  Vice  has  her  martyrs :  and  the 
most  austere  and  self-denying  Ascitic  (who 
mistakes  the  genius  of  Christianity  almost 
as  much  as  her  enemies  mistake  it)  never 
tormented  himself  with  such  cruel  and 
causeless  severity  as  that  with  which  Envy 
lacerates  her  unh  npy  votaries.  Worldly 
honour  obliges  us  tc  D'  at  the  trouble  of  re- 
senting injuries  ;  and  worldly  prudence  ob- 
liges us  to  be  at  the  expense  of  litigating 
alxHit  them;  but  Religion  spares  us  the  in- 
convenience of  the  one,  and  the  cost  of  the 
other,  by  the  summary  command  to  forgive; 
and  by  this  injunction  she  consults  our  hap- 
piness no  less  than  our  virtue,  for  the  tor- 
ment of  constantly  hating  any  one  must  be, 
at  least,  equal  to  the  sin  of  it.  And  resent- 
ment is  an  evil  so  costly  to  our  peace  that 
we  should  find  it  more  cheap  to  forgive 
tven  were  it  not  more  right.  If  this  estimate 
be  ^rly  made,  then  is  the  balance  clearly 
on  the  side  of  Religion,  even  in  the  article  of 
pleasure. 

It  is  an  infirmity  not  uncommon  to  good 
kind  of  fieofile,  to  comfort  themselves  that 
they  are  living  in  the  exercise  of  some  one 
natural  good  quality,  and  to  make  a  religious 
»erit  01  a  constitutional  happiness.  They 
have  also  a  strong  propensity  to  separate 


what  God  has  k>ined,  belief  and  practice  ; 
the  creed  and  the  commandments ;  actions 
and  motives ;  moral  duty  and  religious  obe- 
dience. Whereas,  you  will  hardly  find,  in 
all  the  new  I'estament,  a  moral,  or  a  ^cial 
virtue,  that  is  not  hedged  in  by  some  reli- 
gious injunction:  scarcely  a  good  action 
enjoined  towards  othei-s,  but  it  is  connected 
with  some  exhortation  to  personal  purity. 
All  the  charities  of  benevolence  are,  in  ge- 
neral, so  agreeable  to  the  natural  make  of 
the  heart,  that  it  is  a  very  tender  mercy  of 
God  to  have  made  that  a  duty,  which,  to 
finer  spirits  would  have  been  irresistible 
as  an  inclination,  and  to  have  annexed  the 
highest  ftiture  rewanl  to  the  greatest  pre- 
sent pleasure.  But  in  order  to  give  a  reli- 
gious sanction  to  a  social  virtue,  Uie  duty  of 
*  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  tneir 
affliction,'  is  inseparably  attached  to  the  dif- 
ficult and  stlf-denying  mjunction  of  •  keep- 
ing ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world.* 
I'his  adjunct  is  the  more  needful,  as  many 
are  apt  to  make  a  kind  of  moial  commuta- 
tion, and  to  allow  themselves  so  much  plea- 
sure in  exchange  for  so  much  charity.  But 
one  gtxKl  qnalitv-  can  never  stand  proxy  for 
anothtr.  1  he  Christian  virtues  derive  their 
hi^liwst  lustre  from  a>bociation  :  they  have 
sucu  u  spirit  of  S(  ciety,  that  they  are  weak 
and  iinperfect  when  solitary ;  their  radiance 
is  brightened  by  an  intermingling  of  their 
beams,  and  their  natural  strength  multipli- 
ed by  their  alliance  with  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  good  sort  offieo-^ 
file  sometimes  use  rehgion  as  the  voluptuous 
use  physic  As  the  latter  employ  medicine 
to  make  health  agree  with  luxury,  the  for- 
mer consider  rehgion  as  a  medium  to  recon- 
cile peace  of  conscience  with  a  life  of  plea- 
sure. But  no  moral  chemistry  can  Glend 
natural  contradictions.  In  all  such  unnatu- 
ral mixtures  the  world  will  still  be  upper- 
most, and  religion  will  disdain  to  coalesce 
with  its  antipathy. 

^*  Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  intending  to 
'^insinuate  that  religion  encourages  men  to 
iiy  from  society,  and  hide  themselves  in  so- 
litudes; to  renounce  the  generous  and  im- 
portant duties  of  active  life  for  the  visionary, 
',  cold,  and  fruitless  virtues  of  an  hermitage 
I  or  a  cloister.  No :  the  mischief  arises  not 
from  our  living  in  the  Avorld,  but  fi*om  the 
world  living  in  us;  occupying  our  hearts, 
and  monopolizing  our  affections.  Action  is 
the  life  of  virtue ;  and  the  world  is  the  thea- 
tre of  action.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  per- 
fect patterns  of  hyman  conduct  may  be 
ioundin  the  most  public  stations,  and  among 
the  busiest  orders  of  mankind.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  scene  of  trial,  but  the  glory  of  the  triumph 
is  proportioned  to  the  peril  of  tlie  conflict. 
A  sense  of  danger  quickens  circumspection, 
and  makes  virtue  more  vigilant. .  Lot,  per- 
haps, is  not  the  onlj  character,  who  main- 
tained his  integrity  in  a  great  city,  proverbi- 
ally wicked,  and  forfeited  it  in  the  bosom  of 
retirement,  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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It  has  been  said  that  worldly  good  sort  of 
peofile  are  a  g[reater  credit  to  their  profes- 
sion, bv  exhibiting  more  cheei-fiihiess,  gaye- 
tv,  and  happiness,  than  are  visible  in  serious 
Christians.  If  this  assertion  be  true,  which 
I  very  much  suspect,  is  it  not  probable  that 
the  apparent  ease  and  gayety  of  the  former 
may  be  derived  from  the  same  source  of  con- 
solation which  Mrs.  Quickly  recommends 
to  Falstaff,  in  Shakspeare's  admirable  pic- 
ture of  the  death-bed  scene  of  that  witty 
profligate  }  *  He  wished  for  comfort,  auoth 
mine  hostess,  and  began  to  talk  of  God  ; 
now  I,  to  comfort  him,  begged  Mm  he  should 
not  think  of  God ;  it  was  time  enough  to 
trouble  himself  with  these  things.'  Do  not 
many  deceive  themselves  by  drawbe  water 
from  these  dry  wells  of  comfoit  .^  and  patch 
Hfl  a  precarious  and  imperfect  happiness  in 
this  world,  by  diverting  their  attention  fi*om 
the  concerns  of  the  next  \ 
.  Another  obstmction  to  the  growth  of  pie- 
ty, is  that  unhappy  prejudice  which  even 
good  kind  of  people  too  often  entertain 
a^inst  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opi- 
nion. Kvery  man  who  is  sincerely  in  earnest 
to  advance  the  interests  of  religion,  will 
have  acquired  such  a  degree  of  candour,  as 
to  become  indifferent  hy.  whom  §ood  is  done, 
or  who  has  the  reputation  of  doing  it,  provi- 
ded it  be  actually  done.  He  will  be  anxious 
to  increase  the  stock  of  human  viitue  and  of 
happiness,  by  every  possible  means.  He 
will  whet  and  sharpen  every  instrument  of 
goodness,  though  it  be  not  cast  in  his  own 
mouldy  or  fashioned  after  his  own  pattern. 
He  will  never  consider  whether  the  form 
suits  his  own  p>articular  taste,  but  whether 
the  instrument  itself  be  calculated  to  accom- 
plish the  work  of  his  master. 

I  shall  conclude  these  loose  and  im metho- 
dical hints  with  a  plain  though  short  address 
to  those  who  content  themselves  with  a  de- 
cent profession  of  the  doctrines,  and  a  formal 
attendance  on  the  offices,  instead  of  a  dili- 
gent discharge  of  the  duties  of  Christianity. 
Believe,  and  forgive  me  ! — ^you  are  the  peo- 
ple who  lower  ixiligion  in  the  eyes  of  its  ene- 
mies. The  openly  profane,  the  avpwed  ene- 
mies to  God  and  goodness,  serve  to  confirm 
the  truths  they  mean  to  oppose,  to  illusti-ate 
the  doctrines  they  deny,  and  to  accomplish 
the  very  prediction  tht-y  affect  to  disbelieve. 
But  you,  like  an  inadequate  and  faithless 
pi-op,  overturn  the  edifice  which  you  pretend 
to  support— Wlien  an  acute  and  keen-eyed 
infidel  measures  your  lives  with  the  rule  by 
which  you  profess  to  walk,  he  finds  so  little 
analogy  between  them,  the  copy  is  so  unlike 
the  pattern,  that  this  inconsistency  of  yours 
is  the  pass  through  which  his  most  dangerous 
attack  is  made.  And  I  must  confess,  that, 
of  all  the  arguments,  which  the  malignant 
industry  of  infidelity  has  been  able  to  mus- 
ter, the  negligent  conduct  of  professing 
Christians  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  one 
which  is  really  capable  of  staggering  a  man 
of  sense. — He  hears  of  a  spiritual  and  self- 


denying  religion  ;  he  reads  the  beatitudes ; 
he  obser\'es  that  the  grand  artillery  of  the 
Gospel  is  planted  against  pride  and  sensuali- 
ty. He  then  turns  to  the  transcript  of  this 
perfect  original ;  to  the  lives  which  pretend 
to  be  fashioned  by  it.  There  he  sees,  with 
triumphant  derision  that  pride,  self-love, 
luxury,  self-sufficiency,  unoounded  person- 
al expense,  and  an  inordinate  appetite  for 
pleasure,  are  reputable  vices  in  the  eyes  of 
many  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  doctrines.  He  weighs  that 
meekness  to  which  a  blessing  is  promised, 
with  that  arrogance  which  is  too  common  to 
be  very  dishonourable.  He  compares  that 
non-conformity  to  the  world,  which  the  Bi- 
ble makes  the  criterion  of  a  believer,  widi 
that  rage  for  amusement  which  is  not  con- 
sidered as  disreputable  in  a  Christiaa.  He 
opposes  the  self-denying  and  lowly  charac- 
ter of  the  Author  of  our  faith  with  the  soi- 
sual  practices  of  his  followers.  He  finds  lit- 
tle I'esemblance  between  the  restraints  pre- 
scribed, and  the  gratifications  indulged  in. 
What  conclusions  must  a  speculative  rea- 
soning sceptic  draw  from '  such  premises  ? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  phrases  as* a 
broken  spirit,*  a  '  contrite  heart,'  *  poverty  of 
spirit,'  •refi^ning  the  soul,'  'keeping  it 
low,'  and  *  casting  down  high  imaginations,^ 
should  be  to  the  unbeliever  'foolishness, 
when  such   humiliating   doctrines  arc  a 

*  stumbling  block'  to  professing  Christians; 
to  Christians  who  cannot  cordially  I'elish  a 
religion  which  professedly  tells  them  it  was 
sent  to  stain  the  pride  of  human  glory,  and 

*  to  exclude  boasting  ?' 

But  though  the  passive  and  self-denying 
virtues  are  not  high  in  the  esteem  of  mere 
good  sort  (rf  people,  yet  they  are  peculiariy 
the  evangelical  virtues.  Tne  world  extaj 
brilliant  actions ;  the  Gospel  enjoins  good 
habits  and  right  motives  :  it  seldom  incul- 
cates those  splendid  deeds  which  make  he- 
roes, or  teaches  those  lofty  sentiments  which 
constitute  philosophers ;  but  it  enioins  the 
harder  task  of  renouncing  self,  of  p'>"g^' 
corrupted  in  the  world,  of  subduing  b«et- 
ting  sms,  and  of  « not  thinking  of  oui"selyes 
more  highly  than  we  ought.  *  The  acqw»; 
tion  of  gloiy  was  the  precept  of  other  reli- 
gions, the  contempt  of  it  is  the  perfecuon  ol 
ChrisUanity.  - 

Let  us  then  be  consistent,  and  we  snatf 
never  be  contemptible,  even  in  the  eyes  or 
our  enemies.  Let  not  the  unbeliever  say 
that  we  have  one  set  of  opinions  for  our 
theory,  and  another  for  our  practice,  tnaK 
to  the  vulgar 

We  »h«w  the  iwigk  and  thoniy  way  to  h«T'o» 
While  wo  the  priinroie  path  of  dalluinee  xntA, 

Would  it  not  become  the  character  ofa 
man  of  sense,  of  which  consistency  is  a  m^ 
unequivocal  proof,  to  choose  some  rule  ana 
abide  by  it  ?  An  extempore  Christian^  » 
ridiculous  character.  Fixed  P"oc>P^^ 
they  be  really  principles  of  the  heart, »» 
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not  merely  opinions  of  the  understanding, 
will  be  followed  by  a  consistent  course  of  ac- 
tion ;  while  indecision  of  spirit  will  produce 
instability  of  conduct  If  there  be  a  model 
which  we  profess  to  admire,  let  us  square 
our  lives  by  it.  If  either  the  Koran  of  Ma- 
homet, or  the  Hevelations  of  Zoroaster,  be  a 
pei-fect  guide,  let  us  follow  one  of  them.  If 
either  Epicurus,  2^no,  or  Confucius,  be  the 
peculiar  object  of  our  veneration  and  re- 
spect, let  us  avowedly  feshion  our  conduct 
by  the  dictates  of  their  philosophy ;  and 
then,  though  we  may  be  wix)ng,  we  shall 
iK)t  be  absurd  ;  we  may  be  erroneous,  but 
we  shall  not  be  inconsistent ;  but  if  the  Bible 
be  in  truth  the  word  of  God,  as  we  profess 
to  believe,  we  need  look  no  farther  for  a  con- 
summate pattern.  *  If  the  Lord  be  God, 
let  us  follow  Him.'  If  Christ  be  a  sacrifice 
for  sin ;  let  Him  be  also  to  us  the  example 
of  an  holy  life. 

But  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  scene  about  us  begins 
to  brighten.  I  indulge  myself  in  moments 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  delightful  vision, 
that  things  are  beginning  gradually  to  lead 
to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  that  *  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  bocome  the 
kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ'  I 
take  encouragement  that  that  glorious  pro- 
phecy, that  'of  the  increase  of  his  govern- 
ment there  shall  be  no  end,'  seems  to  be 
gradually  acpomplishing ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  noble  at- 
tempt about  to  be  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave-trade.  *  For  what  event 
can  human  wisdom  foresee  more  likely  to 
contribute  to  *give  the  Son  the  heathen  for 
his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  narts  of 
the  earth  for  his  possession,*  than  tne  suc- 
cess of  such  an  enterprise,  which  will  re- 
store the  lustre  of  the  British  name,  and  cut 
off  at  a  single  stroke  as  large  and  disgrace- 
ful a  portKm  of  national  guilt  as  ever  impair- 
ed the  virtue,  or  dishonoured  the  councils  of 
a  Christian  country. 

A  good  spirit  seems  to  be  at  work.  A 
catholic  temper  is  dififlising  itself  among  all 
sects  and  parties  :  an  enligtitened  candour, 
and  a  liberal  toleration,  were  never  more 
prevalent;  good  men  combat  each  others 
opim'ons  with  less  rancour,  and  better  man- 
ners ;t  they  hate  each  other  less  for  those 
points  in  which  they  disagree,  and  love  each 
other  more  for  those  pomts  in  which  they 
jcm  issue  than  they  formerly  did.  We  have 
many  pubUc  encouragements ;  we  have  a 
pious  King ;  a  wise  and  virtuous  minister ; 
very  many  respectable,  and  not  a  few  seri- 
ous clergy.  Their  namber  I  am  willing  to 
hope  is  daily  increasing.  Among  these 
some  of  the  first  in  dignity  are  the  most  ex- 
emplary in  conduct  An  increasing  desire 
to  instruct  the  poor,  to  inform  the  ignorant, 

*  litis  intenrttini;  qaesUon  wtt  then  beginning  to  be 
■ftteerfin  partiainent. 
tTbi«  wa«  wriutn  before  tbe  French  rt^olution ! ! 

Vol.  I.  39 


and  to  reclaim  th,e  vicious,  is  spi-eading 
among  us.  The  late  royal  proclamation  aP 
fords  an  honourable  sanction  to  virtuous  en- 
deavours, and  lends  nerves  and  sinews  to 
the  otherwise  feeble  exertions  of  individuals, 
by  enforcing  liaws  wisely  planned,  but  hi- 
therto feebly  executed.  In  short,  there  is. 
a  good  hope  that  we  shall  more  and  more 
become  «that  happy  people  who  have  the 
Lord  for  their  God  :*^  that  as  prosperity  is 
already  within  our  walls,  peace  and  virtue 
may  abide  in  our  dwellings. 

But  vain  will  be  all  endeavours  after /rar- 
tial  and  subordinate  amendment  Refor- 
mation must  begin  with  the  great,  or  it 
will  never  be  effectual.  T/ieir  example  is 
the  fountain  whence  the  vulgar  draw  their 
habits,  actions,  and  characters.  To  expect 
to  reform  the  poor  while  the  opulent  are 
corrupt  is  to  throw  odours  into  the  stream 
while  the  springs  are  poisoned. 

If,  therefore,  the  rich  and  great  will  not, 
from  a  liberal  spirit  of  doing  right,  and  from 
a  Christian  spirit  of  fearing  God,  abstain 
from  those  offences,  for  which  the  poor  are 
to  suffer  fines  and  imprisonments,  effectual 
good  cannot  be  done.  It  will  signify  little  to 
lay  penalties  on  the  horses  of  the  drover,  or 
on  the  waggon  of  the  husbandman,  while  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  great  roll  with  inces- 
sant motion ;  and  while  the  sacred  day  on 
which  the  sons  of  industry  are  commanded 
by  royal  proclamation  to  desist  from  travel- 
ling, js  for  that  very  reason  selected  for  the 
journeys  of  the  great,  and  preferred  because 
the  road  is  incumbered  with  fewer  inten*up- 
tions.  But  will  it  not  strike  every  wefu 
meaning  Sunday  traveller  with  a  generous 
remorse,  when  he  reflects  that  he  owes  the 
accommodation  of  an  unobstructed  road  to 
the  very  obedience  whicli  is  paid  by  others 
to  that  divine  and  human  law  which  he  is  in 
the  very  act  of  violating  ? 

Will  nut  the  common  people  think  it  a  lit- 
tle inequitable  that  they  are  abridged  of  the 
diversions  of  the  public-house  and  the  ga- 
ming-yard  on  Sunday  evening,  when  they 
shall  hear  that  many  houses  of  the  first  no- 
bility are  on  that  evenmg  crowded  with 
company,  and  such  amusements  carried  oh 
as  are  prohibited  by  human  laws  even  on 
common  days  ?  As  imitation,  and  a  desire  of 
being  in  the  fashion,  govern  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will 
not  think  reformation  reputable,  while  they 
see  it  recommended  only,  and  not  firactised, 
by  their  superiors.  A  precept  counteracted 
b/  an  example,  is  worse  than  fruitless ;  it  is 
ndiculous ;  and  the  common  people  will  be 
tempted  to  set  an  inferior  value  on  goodness, 
when  they  find  it  is  only  expected  fi-om  the 
lower  ranks.  Thev  cannot  surely  but  smile 
at  the  disinterestedness  of  their  superiors, 
who,  while  they  seem  anxipusly  concerned 
to  save  others,  are'  so  little  solicitous  about 
their  own  state.  The  ambitious  vulgar  will 
hardly  relish  a  salvation  which  is  only  in- 
tended for  plebeians ;  nor  wiU  they  be  apt 
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to  entertain  very  exalted  notions  of  tliat  pro- 
mised fiiture  i-eward,  the  roatl  to  which 
they  perceive  their  betters  are  so  much 
moje  earnest  to  point  out  to  them,  than  to 
"walk  in  themselves. 

It  was  not  by  inflicting  pains  and  penalties 
that  Christianity  fii-st  made  its  way  into  the 
world  :  the  divine  truths  it  inculcated  re- 
ceived irresistible   confirmation   fixtm  the 

LIVKS,    PRACTICKS,   and    KZAMPLES  of  its 

venerable  pi-ofessors.  These  were  argu- 
ments which  no  popular  prejudice  could  re- 
sist, no  Jewish  logic  refute,  and  no  Pagan 


persecution  discredit  Had  the  primitive 
Christians  only  firaised  and  firomulgated 
the  most  perfect  religion  the  world  ever 
saw,  it  would  have  produced  but  very  slen- 
der effects  on  the  faith  and  manners  of  the 
people.  The  astonishing  consequences 
which  followed  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  would  never  have  been  produced, 
if  the  jealous  and  inquiative  eye  of  malice 
could  nave  detected  that  the  doctrines 
the  Christians  recommended  had  not  been 
illustrated  by  the  lives  they  led. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


this 


The  public  favour  having  already  brougl 
is  little  essay  to  another  edition,  the  autnt 


has  been  sedulous  to  discover  any  particular 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  it.  Since 
the  pr^eding  sheets  were  printed  off,  it  has 
beeti  suggested  by  some  very  i-espectable 
persons  who  have  honouix^d  this  slight  per- 
formance with  their  notice,  that  it  inculcates 
a  too  rigid  austerity,  and  carries  the  point  of 
observing  Sunday  much  too  far ;  that  it 
takes  away  all  the  usual  occupations  of  the 
day,  without  substituting  any  others  in  their 
stead  ;  and  that  it  only  pulls  down  a  wrong 
system,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to 
build  up  a  right  one.  To  these  observations 
the  author  begs  leave  to  reply,  that  whilst 
animadverting  on  en*or,  the  insisting  on  ob- 
vious duty  was  purposely  omitted.  To  tell 
people  what  they  already  know  to  be  right, 
was  less  the  intention  of  this  address,  than  to 
observe  upon  practices  which  long  habit  had 
prevented  them  from  perceiving  to  be 
wrong.  Sensible  and  well-meaning  persons 
can  hardly  be  at  a  loss  on  a  subject  which 
lias  exhausted  precept  and  wearied  exhorta- 
tion. I'o  have  expatiated  on  it,  would  only 
have  been  to  repeat  what  is  already  known 
and  acknowledged  to  be  right,  even  by  those 
whom  the  huiTy  of  engagements  will  not  al- 
low to  take  breath  one  day  in  a  week,  that 
they  may  iiin  the  race  of  pleasure  with 
iiiore  alacrii  y  on  the  other  six.  But  proba- 
bly it  is  not  the  duties,  but  the  amusements 
appropriated  to  the  day  about  which  the  in- 
quiry IS  made.  It  wifl,  ])erhap9,  be  found, 
that  the  intei*vals  of  a  Sunday  regularly  de- 
voted to  all  its  reasonable  and  obvious  em- 
ployments, are  not  likely  to  be  so  very  tedi- 
ous, but  that  they  might  be  easily  and  plea- 
santly filled  up  by  cheerful,  innocent,  and 
instructive  conversation.  Human  delights 
would  be  very  circumscribed  indeed,  if  the 
practices  hei-e  noticed  as  erroneous,  inclu- 
<led  the  w  hole  circle « )f  enjoy  ments.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  appropriate  pleasures  of  devo- 
litHi,  arc  tlie  pleasures  nf  retirement,  the 
pleasures  of  fi'iendbhip,  the  ]ilcasurcs  of  in- 
ivlltcl,  aiKl  the  pleasures  of  beneficence,  to 
be  estimated  as  nolhiug  f 


There  will  not  be  found,  perhaps,  a  single 
person  who  shall  honour  these  pages  with  a 
perusal,  who  has  not  been  repeatedly  told, 
with  an  air  of  imposing  gravity,  by  those 
who  produce  cards  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
that  it  is  better  tofilay  than  to  talk  KandaL-^ 
Before  this  pithy  axiom  was  invented,  it  was 
not  perhaps  suspected  that  Sunday  gaming 
W0UI4  ever  be  adduced  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  morals.  Without  entering  into 
the  comparative  excellence  of  these  two  oc- 
cupations, or  presuming  to  determine  iwrhidi 
has  a  claim  to  pre-eminence  of  piety,  may 
we  not  venture  tq  be  thankful  that  these  al- 
ternatives do  not  seem  to  empty  the  whole 
stock  of  human  resource ;  but  that  some- 
thing will  still  be  left  to  occupy  and  to  inte- 
rest those  who  adopt  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ? 

People  10  the  gay  and  elegant  scenes  of 
life  are  perpetually  complaining  that  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance,  and  the  necessity^ 
being  constantly  engaged  in  large  circles  and 
mixed  assemblies,  leaves  them  little  leisure 
for  family  enjoyment,  select  conversation, 
and  domestic  delights.  Others,  with  no  less 
earnestness,  lament  that  the  hurry  of  public 
stations,  and  the  necessary  demands  of  ac- 
tive life,  allow  them  no  time  for  any  but  fri- 
volous reading.  Now  the  recurrence  of  one 
Sunday  in  every  week  seems  to  hold outaa 
inviting  remedy  for  both  these  evils.  The 
sw«et  and  delightfhl  pleasures  of  family  »" 
ciety  might  then  be  uninterruptedly  enjoyed, 
by  the  habitual  exclusion  of  trifling  and  idle 
visiters,  who  do  not  come  to  see  their  friends, 
but  to  get  rid  of  themselves.  Persons  of 
fiishion,  living  in  the  same  house,  and  con- 
nected by  tlie  closest  ties,  whom  business 
and  pleasure  keep  asundei  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  week,  would  tlien  have  an  op- 
portunity of  spending  a  little  time  together, 
and  of  cultivating  that  friendship  for  each 
other,  that  affection  for  their  children,  and 
that  intercourse  with  their  Maker,  to  wluch 
the  present  manners  are  not  very  favourable. 
To  the  other  set  of  complainers,  thoaeWno 
can  find  no  time  to  read,  thi»  mterval  natu- 
rally presents  itself ;  and  it  so  happcDi,Uiat 
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some  oithe  most  enlightened  mcntUe  world 
trvcr  saw,  have,  not  unfrcquei)tly,  devoted 
their  rare  talents  to  subjects  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  this  day  ;  and  that  uot  merely  in  the  di- 
dactic form  of  sermons,  which  men  of  the 
world  affect  to  disdain,  but  in  every  alluring 
shape  which  human  ingenuity  could  assume. 
It  can  be  fortunately  produced  among  a 
thousand  other  instances,  that  the  deepest 
metaphysician,*  the  greatest  astronomer, 
the  sublimest  poet,  the  acutest  reasoner,  the 
politest  writer,  the  most  consummate  philo- 
sopher, and  the  profoundest  investigator  of 
natiu^,  which  this,  or  perhaps  any  country 
has  produced,  have  all  written  on  such  sul>- 
jects  as  are  analogous  to  the  busiriess  of  the 
Ijord's  day.  Such  authors  as  these,  even 
wits,  philosophers,  and  men  of  the  world, 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  bigotry  to 
read,  nor  enthusiasm  to  commend.    Of  this 


illustrious  group  onlv  ojie  was  a  clei-t;} man, 
which  to  a  certain  class  of  readers  will  l)«-  a 
sti-ong  recommendation  ;  though  it  is  a  little 
hard  that  the  fastidiousness  of  nioUem  taste 
should  undervalue  the  learned  and  pious  la- 
bours of  divines,  only  because  they  arc /iro- 
fessionai. — In  every  other  hinctiou,  a  man's 
compositions  are  not  the  less  esteemed  l>e- 
cause  they  peculiarly  belong  to  his  more  im- 
mediate business.  Blackstone's  ophiions  in 
jurisprudence  are  in  high  reputation,  though 
he  was  a  lawyer ;  Sydenham  is  still  consult- 
ed as  oracular  in  fevers,  in  spite  of  his  ha- 
ving been  a  physician  ;  and  the  Commenta- 
ries of  Caesar  are  of  established  authority  in 
military  operations,  notwithstanding  he  was 
a  soldier. 

*  Loeke«  Newton,  Milton,  Butler,  Addiion,  Dtcon, 
Boyle. 


AN  ESTIMATE 

OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 


There  was  ncTer  found  in  any  a^e  of  the  world,  either  philosophy,  or  sent,  or  relig^ion,  or 
law,  or  discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public  good  as  the  Christian  tsiiih.-^Lord 
Bacon. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  general  design  of  these  pages  is  to 
offer  some  cursory  remarks,  on  the  present 
state  of  religion  among  a  great  part  of  the 
polite  and  the  fashionable  ;  not  only  among 
that  description  of  persons  who,  whether 
from  disbelief  or  whatever  other  cause, 
avowedly  neglect  the  duties  of  Christianity; 
but  among  that  more  decent  class  also,  who, 
while  they  acknowledge  their  belief  of  its 
truth  by  a  public  profession,  aiKl  are  not  in- 
attentive to  any  ot  its  forms,  yet  exhibit  lit- 
tle of  its  spirit  in  their  general  temper  and 
conduct  It  is  desie^ied  to  show  that  Chris- 
tianity, like  its  Divine  Author,  is  not  only 
denkd  by  those  who  in  so  many  words  dis- 
own their  submission  to  its  authority,  but  is 
betrayed  by  the  still  more  treacherous  disci- 
ple, even  while  he  cries,  //a/7.  Master  I 

For  this  visible  declension  of  piety  various 
reasons  have  been  assigned,  some  cjf  which 
however  do  not  seem  fully  adequate  to  the 
effects  ascribed  to  them.  I'he  author  of  a 
late  popular  pamphlet*  has  accounted  for 
the  increased  profligacy  of  the  common  fieo- 
ple^  by  ascribmg  it,  verv  justly,  to  the  in- 
creascii  dissoluteness  of  tneir  superiors.  And 
who  will  deny  what  hefarther  affirms — that 
the  general  conduct  of  high  and  low  receives 
a  deep  tincture  of  depravity  fixjm  the  grow- 
ing neglect  of  public  worship  .^  So  tar  I 
must  cordially  agree  with  the  noble  author. 

*  Hints  to  so  Asiocistion  fur  prevrating*  l^ce  «nd 
Immorslity,  wriucn  bjr  a  nubleoMB  ol'tbe  bightst  rukk* 


Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  tha'n  that  the 
disuse  of  public  worship  is  naturally  follow- 
ed by  a  neglect  of  all  religious  duties.  Ener- 
gies, whicn  ai-e  not  called  out  into  action, 
almost  necessarily  die  in  the  mind.  The 
soul,no  less  than  the  body,  rcquii-es  its  stated 
repaii-s,  and  regular  renovations.  And  from 
the  sluggish  and  proci'astinatiiig  spirit  <»f 
man,  that  religious  duty  to  which  no  fixed 
time  is  assigned,  is  seldom  it  is  to  be  feared, 
performed  at  all.* 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  the  noble  author,  that 
the  too  common  desertion  of  persons  of  rank 
from  the  service  of  the  establishment  is  oc- 
casioned in  general,  as  he  intimates,  by  their 
disapprobation  of  the  Liturgy  ;  as  it  may 
more  probably  be  supposed,  that  the  far 
plater  part  of  them  are  deterred  from  go- 
Hig  to  cnurch  by  motives  widely  i*emoved 
fi-om  speculative'  objections  and  conscien- 
tious scruples. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  present 
purpose  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the 
superior  utility  of  a  form  of  prayer  for  pub- 
lic worship.  Most  sincerely  attached  to  the 
establishment  myself,  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  fi-om  prejudice,  but  fi-om  a 
fixed  and  settled  con\iction.  I  regard  its 
institution  with  a  veneration  at  once  affec- 
tionate and  rational.  Never  need  a  Chris- 
tian, except  when  his  own  heart  is  strangely 
indisposed,  fnil  to  derive  benefit  from  its  or- 
dinances, and  he  may  bless  the  overruling 


*  On  tliis  taluect  se«  Dr.  Johi 
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providence  ot  God,  that,  §n  this  instance, 
the  natural  variableness  and  inconstancy  of 
human  (»)inion  is,  as  it  were  fixed,  and  set- 
tled, and  hedged  in,  by  a  stated  service  so 
pure,  so  evangelical,  and  which  is  enriched 
by  such  a  large  infusion  of  sacred  Scripture. 
If  so  many  among  us  contemn  the  service 
as  having  been,  individually,  to  tis  fruitless 
and  unprofitable,  let  us  inouire  whether  the 
blessing  may  not  be  withheld  because  we  are 
not  fervent  in  asking  it  If  we  do  not  find 
a  suitable  humiliation  in  the  Confession,  a 
becoming  earnestness  in  the  Petitions,^  con- 
genial joy  in  the  jidoration,  a  corresponding 
gratitude  in  the  Thanksgivings^  it  is  because 
our  hearts  do  not  accompany  our  words ;  it 
is  because  we  rest  in  « the  form  of  ^liuess,' 
and  are  contented  to  remain  destitute  of  its 
•power.'  If  we  are  not  duly  interested 
when  the  select  portions  of  Scripture  are 
read  to  us,  it  is  because  we  do  not  as  '  new 
bom  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby.' 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been  since  the  a^ 
of  the  Apostles,  a  church  upon  earth  m 
which  the  public  worship  was  so  solemn  and 
80  cheerful ;  so  simple,  yet  so  sublime  ;  so 
full  of  fervour,  at  the  same  time  so  free  from 
enthusiasm ;  ao  rich  in  the  gdd  of  Christian 
antiquity,  yet  so  astonishingly  exempt  from 
its  dross.  That  it  has  impeifections  we  do 
not  deny,  but  what  are  they  compared  with 
its  general  excellence  ?  They  are  as  the 
spots  on  the  sun's  disk,  which  a  sharp  ob- 
server may  detect,  but  which  neither  dimi- 
nish the  warmth,  por  obscure  the  bright- 
ness. 

But  if  those  imperfections  which  are  in- 
separable from  all  human  institutions,  are 
to  be  alleged  as  reasons  for  abstaining  to  at- 
tend on  the  service  of  the  established  church; 
we  must,  on  the  same  principle,  and  on  still 
stronger  grounds,  abstain  m>m  all  public 
worship  whatever ;  and  indeed  it  roust  be 
confessed  that  the  persons  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking  are  very  consistent  in  this 
matter. 

But  the  difference  of  opinion  here  intima- 
ted, is  not  so  much  about  the  Liturgy  itself, 
as  the  imaginary  effects  attributed  to  it  in 
thinning  the  pews  of  our  people  of  fashion. 
The  slightest  degree  of  observation  serves 
to  contradict  this  asserticxi.  Those,  how- 
ever, who,  with  the  noble  author,  maintain 
the  other  opinion',  may  satisfy  their  doubts 
hf  inquiring,  whether  the  regular  and  sys- 
tematic absentees  from  church  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  the  thinking,  the  reading, 
the  speculative,  and  the  scrupulous  part  of 
mankind. 

Even  the  most  negligent  attendant  on  pub- 
lic worship  must  know,  that  the  obnoxious 
creed,  to  whose  mali^ant  potency  this  ge- 
neral desertion  is  ascribed,  by  the  noble  au- 
thor, is  never  read  above  three  or  four  Sun- 
days in  the  year ;  and  even  allowing  the  va- 
lidity of  the  objections  broueht  against  it, 
that  does  not  seem  a  very  adequate  reason 


tor  banishing  the  most  scrupulous  and  tender 
consdences  from  church  on  the  remaining 
eight-and-fbrty  Sundays  of  the  calender. 

Besides,  there  is  one  test  which  is  abso- 
lutely unequivocal :  this  creed  is  never  read 
at  all  in  the  afternoon,  any  more  than  the 
Litany,  that  other  great  source  of  offence 
and  supposed  desertion ;  and  yet  with  all 
these  multiplied  reasons  for  their  attendance 
do  we  see  the  conscientious  crowds  of  the 
high  bom,  who  abstain  from  the  morning 
sei-vice  through  their  repugnance  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  dogmas  of  Athanasius,  or  the 
more  orthodox  clauses  of  the  morning  Lita- 
ny, do  we  see  them,  I  say,  flocking  to  the 
evening  service,  impatient  for  the  exercise 
of  that  devotion  which  had  been  obstructed 
by  these  two  objectionable  portions  of  the 
L'iturgy  ?  Do  we  see  them  eager  to  cxplam 
the  cause  of  their  morning  absence,  and 
zealous  to  vindicate  their  piety  by  assiduous- 
ly attendine  when  the  reprobated  portions 
are  omitted  ?  So  far  from  it,  is  it  not  pretty 
evident  that  the  general  quarrel  (with  some 
few  exceptions)  ot  those  who  habitually  ab- 
sent themselves  from  public  worship,  »n<^ 
with  the  Creed,  but  the  commandments? 
With  such,  to  refonii  the  Prayer-U)ok 
would  go  but  a  little  way,  unless  the  New 
Testament  could  be  also  abridged.  Cut,  and 
pare,  and  prune  the  service  ot  the  chjircn 
ever  so  much,  still  Christianity  itself  will  be 
found  full  of  formidable  objections.  Should 
the  Church  even  give  up  her  abstnwc 
creeds,  it  would  avail  but  little,  unless  the 
Bible  would  also  expun^  those  rigtfous 
laws  which  not  only  prohibit  sinful  actiow, 
but  corrupt  inclinations.  And  to  speak  ho- 
nestly, I  do  not  see  how  such  persons  wha- 
bitually  infringe  the  laws  of  virtue  and  sobn- 
ety,  and  who  yet  are  men  of  acute  sagacity, 
accustomed  on  other  subjects  to  a  consistent 
train  of  reasonine  ;  who  see  consequen<^»n 
their  causes ;  who  behold  practical  self-de- 
nial necessarily  involved  in  the  sincere  ha- 
bit of  religious  observances — ^I  do  not  tee 
how,  with  respect  to  such  men,  any  doc- 
trines reformed,  anv  redundancies  lopped, 
any  obscurities  brigntened,  could  effect  the 
object  of  this  author's  very  benevolent  and 
Cnristian  wish. 

Religious  duties  are  often  neglected  upon 
more  consistent  grounds  than  the  friends  oi 
Religion  are  willing  to  allow.  They  art 
often  discontinued,  not  as  repugnant  to  the 
understanding,  not  as  repulsive  to  the  judg- 
ment, but  as  hostile  to  a  licentious  life.  A^ 
when  a  prudent  man,  after  having  enteral 
into  a  solemn  convention,  finds  that  he  is 
living  in  a  constant  breach  of  every  article 
of  the  treaty  he  has  engaged  to  observe,  one 
cannot  much  wonder  at  his  getting  put  w 
the  hearing  of  the  heavy  artillery  which  M 
knows  is  planted  ag;ainst  him,  and  agam« 
every  one  who  lives  in  the  allowed  infi^«» 
of  the  covenant  into  which  every  Chnstj^n 
has  entered. 
For  a  man  of  senaMrho  ahouM  ackno^" 
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ledge  the  troth  of  the  doctrine,  would  find 
himself  obliged  to  submit  to  the  force  of  the 
.precept.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  comfortable 
sinner,  without  trying,  at  least,  to  be  a  con- 
firmed unbeliever.  And  as  that  cannot  be 
achieved  by  a  wish,  the  next  expedient  is  to 
shun  the  recollection  of  that  belief,  and  to 
forget  that  of  which  we  cannot  be  ignorant 
The  smallest  remains  of  faith  would  embit- 
ter a  life  of  libertinism,  and  to  be  frequently 
reminded  of  the  articles  of  that  faith  would 
disturb  the  ease  induced  by  a  neglect  of  all 
observances.  While  to  him  who  retains  an^' 
impression  of  Christianity,  the  wildest  festi- 
vals of  intemperance  will  be  converted  into 
the  terrifying  feast  of  Damocles. 

That  many  a  respectable  non-conformist 
is  kept  out  of  the  pale  of  the  establishment 
by  some  of  the  causes  noticed  by  the  noble 
author,  cannot  be  questioned,  and  a  matter 
of  regret  it  is.  6ut  these,  however,  ai-e 
often  sober  thinkers,  serious  inquirers,  con- 
scientious reasoners,  whose  object  we  may 
charitably  believe  is  ti-uth,  however  they 
may  be  deceived  as  to  its  nature  :  but  that 
the  same  objections  banish  the  great  and  the 
gay,  is  not  equally  evident  Thanks  to  the 
indolence  and  indifference  of  the  times,  it  is 
not  dogmas  or  doctrines,  it  is  not  abstract 
reasonmes,  or  puzzling  propositions,  it  is 
not  perplexed  argument,  or  mtricate  meta- 
physics, which  can  now  disincline  from 
Christianity ;  so  far  from  it  they  cannot 
even  allure  to  unbelief.  Infidelity  itself, 
-with  all  that  strong  and  natural  bias  which 
selfishness  and  appetite  entertain  in  its  fa- 
vour, if  it  appear  m  the  grave  and  scholastic 
form  of  speculation,  argument,  or  philoso- 
phical deduction  may  lie  almost  as  quietly  on 
the  shelf,  as  the  volumes  of  its  most  able  an- 
tagonist ;  and  the  cobwebs  are  almost  as  sel- 
dom brushed  from  Hobbes  as  from  Hooker. 
No :  prudent  scepticism  hath  wisely  studied 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  skilfully  felt 
the  pulse  of  this  relaxed,  and  indolent,  and 
selfish  age.  It  prudently  accommodated 
itself  to  the  reigning  character,  when  it 
adopted  sarcasm  mstead  of  reasoning,  and 
preferred  a  sneer  to  an  argument  It  dis- 
creetly judged,  that,  if  it  would  now  gain 
prosdytes,  it  roust  show  itself  under  the  be- 
•witching  form  of  a  profane  bon-mot ;  must 
be  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  some  amu- 
sing history,  written  with  the  levity  of  a  ro- 
mance, and  the  point  and  glitter  of  an  epi- 
gram :  it  must  embellish  the  ample  margin 
with  some  offensive  anecdote  or  impure  al- 
lusion, and  decorate  impiety  with  every 
loose  and  meretricious  ornament  which  a 
corrupt  imagination  can  invent  It  must 
break  up  the  old  flimsy  system  into  litUe 
mischievous  aphorisms,  ready  for  practical 
purposes  :  it  must  divide  the  rope  of  sand 
into  little  portable  parcels,  which  the  shal- 
lowest wit  can  comprehend,  and  the  short- 
est memory  carry  away. 

Philosopny  therefore  (as  Unbelief  by  a 
patent  of  its  own  creation,  has  been  pleased 


to  call  itself)  will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mis- 
chief to  the  present  age  as  its  primitive 
apostles  intended,  since  it  requires  time,  ap- 
plication, and  patience  to  peruse  the  i-eason- 
ing  veterans  ot  the  sceptic  school:  and  these 
ai'e  talents  not  now  very  severely  devoted  to 
study  of  any  sort,  by  those  who  give  the 
law  to  fashion ;  especially  since,  as  it  was 
hinted  above,  the  same  principles  may  be 
acquired  on  cheaper  terms,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  philosophers  obtained  without 
the  sacrifices  of  pleasure  for  the  severities  of 
study ;  since  the  industry  of  our  literary 
chemists  has  extracted  the  spirit  from  the 
gross  substance  of  the  old  unvendible  poison, 
and  exhibited  it  in  the  volatile  essence  of  a 
few  sprightly  sayings. 

If  tnerefbre  in  this  voluptuous  age,  when 
a  frivolous  and  relaxing  oissipation  has  in- 
fected our  very  studies,  Infidelity  will  not  be 
at  the  pains  of  deep  research  and  elaborate 
investigation,  even  on  such  subjects  as  are 
congenial  to  its  affections,  and  promotive  of 
its  object ;  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  Chris- 
tianity will  be  more  engaging,  either  as  an 
object  of  speculation,  or  as  a  rule  of  prac- 
tice ;  since  it  demands  a  still  stronger  exer- 
tion of  those  enei-gies  which  the  gay  world 
is  not  at  the  pains  to  exercise,  even  on  the 
side  they  approve.  For  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  require  attention  to  be  compre- 
hended, no  less  than  its  doctrines  require  hu- 
mility to  be  received,  and  its  precepts  self- 
denial  to  be  obeyed. 

Will  it  then  be  uncharitable  to  pronounce, 
that  the  leading  mischief,  not  which  thins 
our  churches  (tor  that  is  not  the  evil  I  pro- 
pose to  consider)  but  which  pervades  our 
whole  character,  and  gives  the  colour  toour 
general  conduct,  \s firacticaiirreligion ?  an 
irreligion  not  so  much  opposed  to  a  specula- 
tive faith,  not  so  much  in  hostility  to  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  as  to  that  spirit, 
temper,  and  behaviour  which  Christianity 
inculcates. 

On  this  practical  irreligion  it  is  proposed 
to  offer  a  few  hints.  After  attempting  to 
show,  by  a  comparison  with  the  religion  of 
the  great  in  preceding  ages,  that  there  is  a 
visible  decline  of  piety  among  the  higher 
ranks — that  even  those  more  liberal  spirits 
who  neglect  not  many  of  the  great  duties  of 
benevolence,  yet  hold  the  severer  obliga- 
tions of  piety  in  no  esteem — I  shall  proceed, 
though  perhaps  with  too  litUe  method  to  re- 
mark on  the  notorious  effects  of  the  decay  of 
this  religious  principle,  as  it  corrupts  our 
mode  of  education,  infects  domestic  con- 
duct, spreads  the  contagion  downwards 
among  servants  and  inferiors,  and  influences 
our  general  mannei's,  habits,  and  conversa- 
tion. 

But  what  it  is  here  proposed  principally  to 
insist  on  is,  that  this  defect  of  religious  prin- 
ciple is  almost  eq^ually  fatal  as  to  all  the  ends 
and  purposes  ot  genuine  piety,  whether  it 
appear  in  the  open  contempt  and  defiance 
of  all  sacred  institutions,  oc^der  the  more 
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decent  veil  of  external  observances,  unsup- 
ported by  such  a  conduct  as  is  analogous  to 
the  christian  profession. 

I  shall  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  a 
third  class  of  fashionable  characters,  who 
profess  to  acknowledge  Christianity  as  a 
perfect  system  of  morals,  while  they  deny 
Its  divine  authority:  and  conclude  with  some 
slight  animadversions  on  the  opinion  which 
these  modish  Christians  maintain,  that  mo- 
rality is  the  whole  of  religion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  man- 
ners and  principles  act  rccipi-ocally  on  each 
other ;  and  are,  by  turns,  cause,  and  effect. 
For  instance — the  increased  relaxation  of 
morals  produces  the  increased  neglect  of  in- 
fhsing  religious  principle  in  the  education 
of  youth ;  which  effect  becomes,  in  its  turn, 
a  cause,  and  in  due  time,  when  that  cause 
comes  to  operate,  helps  on  the  decline  of 
manners. 


CHAP.  I. 

Decline  of  Christianity  shown  by  a  compa- 
rative vie%v  of  the  religion  of  the  great 
infireceding  ages. 

If  the  general  position  of  this  little  tract 
be  allow^,  namely,  that  Religion  is  at  pre- 
sent in  no  very  flourishing  state  among  tliose 
•whose  example,  h-om  the  high  ground  on 
•which  they  stand,  guides  and  governs  the 
rest  of  mankind,  it  will  not  be  denied  by 
those  who  at^  ever  so  superficialfy  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  our  country,  that  this 
has  not  always  been  the  case.  Those  who 
make  a  fair  comparison  must  allow,  that 
however  the  present  age  may  be  improved 
in  other  important  and  valuable  advant^es, 
yet,  that  there  is  but  little  appeai-ance  re- 
maining among  the  great  and  the  powerful 
of  that  •  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  na- 
tion.'— ^They  must  confess  that  there  has 
been  a  moral  revolution  in  the  national 
manners  and  principles,  very  little  analo- 
gous to  that  great  political  one  which  we 
near  so  much  and  so  justly  extolled.  That 
our  public  virtues  bear  little  proportion  to 
our  public  blessings  ;  and  that  our  religion 
has  decreased  in  prettv  exact  proportion  to 
our  having  secured  the  means  ot  enjoying 
it 

That  the  antipodes  to  wrong  are  hardly 
ever  right,  was  very  strikingly  illustrated 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  fiery  and  indiscreet  zeal  of  one  party 
■was  made  a  pi-etext  for  the  profligate  impie- 
ty of  the  other ;  who  to  the  bad  principle 
which  dictated  a  depraved  conduct,  added 
the  bad  taste  of  being  proud  of  it: — when 
even  the  least  abandoned  were  absurdly  ap- 
prehensive that  an  appearance  ot  decency 
might  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  fanati- 
cism, a  charge  in  which  they  took  care  to 


involve  real  piety,  as  well  as  enthusia*itic 
pretence,  till  it  became  the  general  fashion 
to  avoid  no  sin  but  hypocris}' ;  to  dread  no 
imputation  but  that  of  seriousness,  and  to  be 
more  afraid  of  the  virtues  which  procure  a 
good  reputation  than  of  every  vice  which 
ever  earned  a  bad  one.  Party  was  no  longt^r 
confined  to  political  distinctions,  but  became 
a  part  of  morals,  and  was  carried  into  reli- 
gion. The  more  profligate  of  the  court  par- 
ty began  to  connect  the  idea  of  devoii^  n 
with  that  of  republicanism  ;  and  to  pi-ove 
their  aversion  to  the  one,  thought  they  could 
never  cast  too  much  ridicule  upon  the  other. 
The  public  taste  became  debauched,  and  to 
be  licentious  in  principle,  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  best  way  of  making  their 
court  to  the  restored  monarch,  and  of  pro- 
ving their  abhoiTence  of  the  hypocritical 
side.  And  Poems^by  a  person  of  honour ^  the 
phrase  of  the  day  to  designate  a  fashionable 
author,  were  often  scandalous  offences 
against  modesty  and  virtue. 

It  was  not  till  piety  was  thus  unfortunate- 
ly brought  into  disrepute,  that  persons  of 
condition  thought  it  made  their  sincerity, 
their  abilities,  or  their  good  breeding  ques- 
tionable, to  appear  openly  on  the  side  of  Re- 
ligion. A  strict  attachment  to  piety  did  not 
subtract  from  a  great  reputation.  Men  were 
not  thought  the  woi^t  lawyei-s,  generals, 
ministers,  legislators,  or  historians,  for  be- 
lieving, and  even  defending,  the  religion  of 
their  country.  The  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, the  rash  but  heroic  Essex,  the  politic 
and  sagacious  Burleigh,  the  all-accomplish- 
ed Falkland,*  not  only  publicly  owned  their 
belief  in  Christianity,  but  even  wrote  some 
things  of  a  religious  nature,  f  Tliese  instan- 
ces, and  many  others  which  might  be  addu- 
ced, aie  not,  it  will  be  allowed,  selected  from 
among  contemplative  recluses,  grave  di- 
vines, or  authors  by  profession  ;  but  from 
the  busy,  the  active,  and  the  illustrious ; 
from  public  characters,  from  men  of  strong 
passions,  beset  with  gieat  temptations ;  dis- 
tinguished actors  on  the  stage  of  life ;  and 
whose  respective  claims  to  the  title  of  fine 
gentlemen,  brave  soldiers,  or  able  states- 
men, have  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

Wliat  would  the  Hales,  and  the  Claren- 
dons, and  the  Soniersets,^.  have  said,  had 
they  been  told  that  the  time  was  at  no  great 
distance  when  that  saci'ed  book,  for  which 
they  thought  it  no  derogation  from  their  wis- 
dom or  their  dignity  to  entertain  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence ;  the  book  which  they 

*  Lord  Falkland  ostiitfd  the  fpreat  Chilli nipworth  in 
hit  ineomparalile  work,  1  lie  Ueltgton  of  a  Protettanu 

t  See  ibat  equally  elei^nt  and  anibentie  work.  The 
Antcdotes  tff  Royal  and  NUtte  Avihwt, 

^  This  coniummate  iiaietmau  was  not  only  remarka> 
ble  for  a  ctrict  attendance  on  the  publie  dniiet  of  reK- 
^on,but  for  maintaining  them  with  equal  exactoett  in 
his  family,  at  a  po'iod  too  when  religion  was  most  dir* 
countenanced. 
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made  the  rule  of  their  faith,  the  object  of 
their  most  serious  study,  and  the  foundation 
of  their  eternal  hope ;  'that  thii>  book  would 
one  clay  be  of  little  more  use  to  men  in  high 
public  stations,  than  to  be  the  instrument  of 
an  oath  ;  and  that  the  sublimest  rites  of  the 
christian  religion  would  soon  be  considered 
as  little  more  than  a  necessary  qualification 
for  a  place,  or  the  legal  preliminary  to  an 
office. 

This  indeed  is  the  boasted  period  of  fiec 
inquiry  and  liberty  of  thinking  :  but  it  is  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  present  age,  that 
Its  mischiefs  often  assume  the  most  alluring 
forms ;  and  that  the  most  alarming  evils  not 
only  look  so  like  goodness  as  to  be  often  mis- 
taken for  it,  but  are  sometimes  mixed  up 
with  so  much  real  good,  as  often  to  disguise 
though  never  to  ctmnteract,  their  malignity, 
Under  the  beautiful  mask  of  an  enlightened 
philosophy,  all  religious  restraints  are  set  at 
nought ;  and  some  of  the  deadliest  wounds 
have  been  aimed  at  Christianity,  in  works 
written  in  avowed  vindication  of  the  most 
amiable  of  all  the  christian  principles  !* 
Even  the  prevalence  of  a  liberal  and  warm 
philanthropy  is  secretly  sapping  the  founda- 
tion of  christian  morals,  because  many  ot  its 
champions  allow  themselves  to  live  in  the 
open  violation  of  the  severer  duties  of  jus- 
tice and  sobriety,  while  thc}^  are  contend- 
ing for  the  gentler  ones  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence. 

The  strong  and  generous  bias  in  favour  of 
universal  toleration,  noble  as  the  principle 
itself  is,  has  engendered  a  danp;erous  notion 
that  all  error  is  innocent  Whether  it  be 
owing  to  this,  or  to  whatever  other  cause,  it 
is  certain  that  the  discriminating  features  of 
the  Christian  religion  are  every  day  growing 
into  less  repute ;  and  it  is  become  the  fa- 
shion, even  among  the  better  sort,  to  evade, 
to  lower,  or  to  generalize,  its  most  distin- 
guishing peculiarities. 

There  is  so  little  of  the  Author  of  Christi- 
anity left  in  his  own  religion,  that  an  appre- 
hensive believer  is  readv  to  exclaim,  with 
the  woman  at  the  sepulchre,  •  They  have 
taken  away  ray  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where 
they  have  laid  him.'  The  locality  of  Hell 
ancl  the  existence  of  an  Evil  Spirit  are  anni- 
hilated, or  considered  as  abstract  ideas. 
Wiien  they  are  alluded  to,  it  is  periphrasti- 
oiUy  ;  or  they  are  discontinued  not  on  the 
g^und  of  their  being  awful  and  terrible,  but 

*  See  ptrtienlarly  Voltaire  tttr  la  Tolerance.  Tliic  it 
a  cotomoD  artifice  of  that  insidious "auUtor.  In  ibis  in* 
•lauce  he  has  made  use  of  the  popularity  be  obtained  in 
the  fanatical  tragedy  at  Thoulouie,(tlie  murder  of  Ca- 
lais) to  discredit,  though  in  the  most  guarded  manutr, 
Christianity  itseif;  degrading ouinyrdoms;  den)ing  the 
truth  of  the  Pugan  pertecuiiuui.Scc.  &c.  And  by  mi&ing 
•oroe  truths  with  many  falsehoods,  by  assuming  an  amia- 
ble eandour,  and  prufc'ising  to  serve  the  interest  of  good- 
ues«,  be  treacherously  contrives  to  U*rvv  on  the  niind  of 
tiie  unguarded  reader  impressions  the  most  uitfavourable 
lo  Chrisiianity. 


they  arc  set  aside  as  topics  too  vulgar  for  the 
pohshetl,  too  liberal  for  the  learned,  and  as 
savouring  tix>  much  of  credulity  for  the  en- 
lightened. 

While  we  glory  in  having  freed  ourselves 
from  the  trammels  of  human  authority,  arc 
we  not  turning  our  liberty  into  in  licentious- 
ness, and  wantonly  struggling  to  throw  off 
the  Divine  authority  too  ?  Freedom  of 
thought  is  the  glory  of  the  human  mind, 
while  it  is  confined  within  its  Just  and  sober 
limits ;  but  though  we  may  think  ourselves 
accountable  for  opinions  at  no  earthly  tribu- ' 
nal,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that 
thoughts  as  well  as  actions  are  amenable  at 
the  bar  of  God  j  and  though  we  may  rejoice 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  Procrustes  is 
so  far  annihilated,  that  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  having  our  opinions  lopped  or  lengthened 
till  they  ai*e  brought  to  fit  the  measure  of  hu- 
man caprice,  yet  there  is  still  a  standard  by 
which  not  only  actions  are  weighed,  but  opi- 
nions are  judged;  and  every  sentiment  which 
is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  is  as  much  as  throwinjj  off  A/«  domi- 
nion as  the  breach  of  any  of  his  moral  pre- 
cepts. 'I'his  cuts  up  by  the  roots  that  popu- 
lar and  independent  i)hrase,  that  *  thoughts 
are  free,'  for  in  this  view  we  are  no  more  at 
liberty  to  indulge  opinions  in  opposition  to 
the  express  word  ot  God,  than  we  are  at  li- 
berty to  infringe  practically  on  his  com- 
mandments. 

There  is  then  surely  one  test  by  which  it 
is  no  mark  of  intolerance  to  tiy  tne  princi- 
ples of  men,  namely,  the  Law  and  the  Tes- 
timony :  and  on  applying  to  this  touchstone, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  lament,  that  while  a 
more  generous  spirit  governs  our  judgment, 
a  purer  principle  does  not  seem  to  regulate 
our  lives.  May  it  not  be  said,  that  while 
we  are  justly  commended  for  thinking  cha- 
ritably of  the  opinions  of  others,  we  seem,  in 
return,  as  if  we  were  desirous  of  furnishing 
them  with  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
candour  by  the  laxity  ol  principle  in  whidi 
we  indulge  oui-selvtnj  ?  If  the  hearts  of  meii 
were  as  hrmly  united  to  each  other,  by  the 
bond  of  charity  as  some  pretend,  they  could 
not  tail  of  being  united  to  God  also  by  one 
common  principle  of  piety.  And  christian 
piety  furnishes  the  only  ctitain  source  of  all 
charitable  judgment,  as  well  as  of  all  virtu- 
ous conduct. 

Instead  of  abiding  by  the  salutary  precept 
oi  judging  no  man,  it  is  the  fashion  to  ex- 
ceed our  commission,  and  to  fancy  every  bo<ly 
t(3  be  in  a  safe  state.  •  Judge  not'  is  the  pre- 
cise limit  of  our  rule.  There  is  no  morc  en- 
couragement to  judge  falsely  on  the  side  of 
worldly  candour,  than  there  is  to  judge 
harshly  on  the  side  of  christian  charity.  In 
forming  our  notions  we  have  to  chuse  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  the  world,  between  the 
rule  and  the  practice.  Where  these  do  not 
agree  it  is  lett  to  the  judgment  of  believers, 
at  least,  by  \fhich  we  are  to  decide.  But  we 
never  act,  in  religious  concerns,  by  the  same 
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rule  of  common  sense  and  equitable  judg- 
ment which  governs  us  on  other  occasions. 
In  weighing  any  commodity,  its  weight  is 
determined  by  some  generally  allowed  stan- 
dard ;  and  if  the  commodity  be  heavier  or 
lighter  than  the  standard  weight,  we  add  or 
take  fit)m  it:  but  we  never  break,  or  dip,  or 
reduce  the  weight  to  suit  the  thing  we  are 
weighing ;  because  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  has  agreed  that  the  one  shall  be 
considered  as  the  standard  to  asccitain  the 
v^ue  of  the  other.    But,  in  weighing  our 

Srinciples  by  the  standard  of  the  Gospel,  we 
o  just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bringing  our 
opmions  and  actions  to  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary t  to  determine  and  rectify  their 
comparative  deficiencies,  we  lower  and  re- 
duce the  standard  of  the  Scripture  doctrines 
till  we  have  accommodated  them  to  our  own 
purposes:  so  that  instead  of  trying  others  and 
ourselves  by  God's  unerring  rule,  we  try  the 
truth  of  God's  rule  by  its  conformity  or  non- 
contbrmity  to  our  own  depraved  notions  and 
corrupt  practices. 


CHAP.  U. 

Benevolence  alloxved  to  be  the  reigning  vir- 
tue,  but  not  exclusively  the  virtue  of  the 
present  age, — Benevolence  not  the  whole 
of  Religion,  though  one  of  its  most  cha- 
racteristic features.  Whether  Benevo- 
lence firoceeds  from  a  religions  firinfii/ile, 
will  be  more  infallibly  known  by  the  gene- 
ral disposition  of  time,  fortune,  and  the 
common  habits  of  life,  than  from  a  few 
occasional  acts  of  bounty. 

To  all  the  remonstrance  and  invective  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  there  will  not  fail  to 
be  opposed  that  which  we  hear  every  day  so 
loudly  insisted  on — the  decided  superiority 
of  the  present  age  in  other  and  better  re- 
spects. It  will  be  said,  that  even  those  who 
neglect  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  exhi- 
bit, however,  the  best  proofs  of  the  best  prin- 
ciples ;  that  the  unparalleled  instances  of 
charity  of  which  we  are  continual  witnesses; 
that  the  many  striking  acts  of  public  boun- 
ty, and  the  various  new  and  noble  improve- 
ments in  this  shining  virtue,  justly  entitle  the 
present  age  to  be  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  jige  ^Benevolence, 

It  is  with  the  liveliest  ioy  I  acknowledge 
the  delightful  ti-uth.  Liberality  flows  with 
a  full  tide  through  a  thousand  channels. 
There  is  scarcely  a  newspaper  but  records 
some  meeting  of^men  of  fortune  for  the  most 
salutary  purposes.  The  noi)le  and  number- 
less structures  for  the  relief  of  distress,  which 
are  the  ornament  and  the  glory  of  our  me- 
tropolis, proclaim  a  species  of  munificence 
unknown  to  former  ages.  Subscriptions,  not 
only  to  hospitals,  but  to  various  other  valua- 
ble'institutions,  are  obtained  almost  as  soon 


as  solicited.  And  who  but  must  wish  that 
these  beautiful  monuments  of  benevolence 
may  become  every  day  more  numerous,  and 
more  extended  ! 

Yet,  with  all  these  allowed  and  obvious 
excellences,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
something  too  much  has  not  been  said  of  the 
liberality  of  the  present  age,  in  a  compara- 
tive view  with  that  of  those  ages  which  pre- 
ceded it.  A  general  alteration  of  habits  and 
manners  has  at  the  same  time  multiplied 
public  bounties  and  private  distress ;  and  it 
is  scaixely  a  paradox,  to  say  that  there  was 
probably  less  misery  when  there  was  less 
munificence. 

If  an  increased  benevolence  now  ranges 
through  and  relieves  a  wider  compass  of  dis- 
tress ;  yet  still,  if  those  examples  of  luxury 
and  dissipation  which  promote  that  distress 
are  still  more  increased,  this  makes  the  good 
done,  bear  little  proportion  to  tlie  evil  pro- 
moted. If  the  miseries  removed  by  the 
growth  of  charity  fall,  both  in  number  and 
weight,  far  below*  those  which  are  caused  by 
the  growth  of  vice  and  disorder ;  ^f  we  find 
that,  though  bounty  is  extended,  yet  those 
con-uptions  which  make  bounty  so  necessary 
are  extended  also,  almost  beyond  calcula- 
tion ;  if  it  appear  that,  though  more  objects 
are  relieved  by  our  money,  yet  incompa- 
rably niore  are  debauched  by  our  licentious- 
ness— the  balance  perhaps  will  not  turn  out 
so  decidedly  in  our  favour  of  the  times  as  wc 
are  willing  to  imagine. 

If  then  the  most  valuable  species  of  chari- 
ty is  that  which  prevents  distress  by  preven- 
ting or  lessening  vice,  the  greatest  and  most 
inevitable  cause  of  want — we  ought  not  so 
highly  to  exalt  the  bounty  of  the  great  in 
the  present  day,  in  preference  to  that  broad 
shade  of  pi-otection,  patronage,  and  mam- 
tenance,  which  the  wide-spread  bounty  of 
their  forefathers  stretched  out  over  whole 
villages,  I  had  almost  said  whole  provinces;. 
When  a  few  noblemen  in  a  county,  like 
their  own  stately  oaks,  (paternal  oaks  I 
which  were  not  often  set  upon  a  card,)  ex- 
tended their  sheltering  branches  to  shield  all 
the  underwood  of  the  forest — when  there 
existed  a  kind  of  pasdve  charity,  a  negative 
sort  of  benevolence,  which  did  good  of  it- 
self; and  without  effort,  exertion,  or  ex- 
pense, produced  the  effect  ol  all,  and  per- 
formed the  best  functions  of  bounty,  though 
it  did  not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  its  nanie— 
it  was  simply  this  i^-^great  people  staid  ai 
home ;  and  the  sober  pomp  and  ordcriy 
ma^ificence  of  a  noble  family,  reading  at 
their  own  castle  great  part  of  the  year,  con- 
tributed in  the  most  natural  way  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor ;  and  in  a  good  de- 
gree prevented  their  distress,  which  it  must 
however  thankfully  be  confessed  it  is  the 
laudable  object  of  modem  bount}'  to  relieve. 
A  man  of  fortune  mi^ht  not  then,  it  is  tme, 
so  often  dine  in  public  for  the  benefit  of  thie 
poor ;  but  the  poor  were  more  regulariy  and 
comfortably  fed  with  the  abundant  citiiubs 
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which  then  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table. 
Whereas  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  living  has  pared  real  hospi- 
tality to  the  very  qoick  ;  and,  though  the  re- 
mark may  be  thought  ridiculous,  it  is  a  ma- 
terial disadvantage  to  the  poor,  that  the  in- 
ti-oduction  of  the  modem  style  of  luxur>'  has 
rendered  the  remains  of  the  most  costly 
table  but  of  small  value. 

But  even  allowing  the  boasted  superiority 
of  modem  benevolence,  still  it  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  present 
design,  to  inquire  whether  the  diffusion  of 
this  branch  ofcharity,  though  the  most  love- 
ly offspring  of  religion,  be  yet  any  positive 
proof  of  the  prevalence  of  religious  princi- 
ple ?  and  whether  it  be  not  the  fashion  ra- 
ther to  consider,  benevolence  as  a  substitute 
for  Christianity  than  as  an  evidence  of  it  ? 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  errors 
among  the  better  sort,  to  reduce  all  religion 
into  benevolence,  and  all  benevolence  into 
alms-giving.  The  wide  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  christian  charity  is  compressed  into 
the  slender  compass  of  a  little  pecuniary  re- 
lief. This  species  of  benevolence  is  indeed 
a  bright  gem  among  the  ornaments  of  a 
Christian  ;  but  by  no  means  fumishes  all  the 
jewels  of  his  crown,  which  derives  its  lustre 
from  the  associated  radiance  of  every  chris- 
tian grace.  Besides,  the  genuine  virtues 
are  all  of  the  same  famil]^ :  and  it  is  only  by 
being  seen  in  company  with  each  other,  and 
-with  Piet^  their  common  parent,  that  they 
are  certainly  known  to  be  legitimate. 

But  it  is  tne  proj)erty  of  the  christian  vir- 
tocs,  that,  Hke  all  other  amiable  members  of 
the  same  family,  while  each  is  doing  its  own 
particular  duty,  it  is  contributing  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  rest;  and  the  larger  the 
lamily,  the  better  they  live  together,  as  ho 
one  can  advance  itself  without  labouring  for 
the  advancement  of  the  whole :  thus,  no 
man  can  be  benevolent  on  Christian  princi- 
ples without  self-denial ;  and  so  of  the  other 
virtues :  each  is  connected  with  some  other, 
and  all  with  Religion. 

I  already  anticipate  the  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed reply,  that,  •  whoever  be  the  instru- 
ment, and  whatever  be  the  motive  of  boun- 
S,  still  the  podr  are  equally  relieved,  and 
erefbrc  the  end  is  the  same. '  And  it  must 
be  confe^^ed  that  those  compassionate  hearts, 
•who  cannot  but  be  earnestly  anxious  that  the 
distressed  should  be  relieved  at  any  rate, 
should  not  too  scmpulously  inquire  into  any 
cause  of  which  the  effect  is  so  beneficial. 
Noi*  indeed  will  candour  scrutinize  too  curi- 
ously into  the  errors  of  any  life  of  which  be- 
nevcdence  will  always  be  allowed  to  be  the 
riiining  ornament,  while  it  doe^  not  pretend 
to  be  the  atoning  virtue. 

Let  me  not  be  misrepresented,  as  if  I  were 
seeking  to  detract  from  the  value  of  this 
amiable  feeling ;  we  do  not  surely  lower  the 
practice  by  seeking  to  ennoble  the  principle ; 
the  action  will  not  he  impaired  by  mending 
the  motive ;  and  no  one  will  be  likely  to  give 
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the  poor  lest  because  he  seeks  to  please 
(iod  more. 

One  cannot  then  help  wishing  that  pecuni- 
ary bounty  were  not  only  not  practised,  bat 
that  it  were  not  sometimes  enjoined  too,  as  a 
redeeming  virtue.  In  many  conversations, 
<[  I  had  almost  said  in  many  charity-sennons,) 
it  is  insinuated  as  if  a  little  alms-giving  could 
pay  off  old  scores  contracted  by  favourite  in- 
dulgences. This,  though  often  done  by  well- 
meaning  men  to  advance  the  hiterest|  of 
some  present  pious  purpose,  yet  has  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  those  medicines  which, 
while  they  majr  relieve  a  l<x:al  complaint, 
are  yet  undermining  the  general  habit. 

That  great  numbers  who  are  not  influen- 
ced by  so  high  a  principle  as  Clh-istianity 
holds  out,  are  yet  truly  compassionate  with- 
out hypocrisy  and  without  ostentation,  who 
can  doubt  ?  But  who  that  feels  the  beauty  of 
benevolence  can  avoid  being  solicitous,  not 
only  that  its  offerings  should  comfort  there* 
ceivei;,  but  return  in  blessings  to  the  bosom 
ofthe^iver,  by  springing  from  such  motives, 
and  being  accompanied  by  such  a  temper  as 
shall  redound  to  his  eternal  good  ?  For  that 
the  benefit  is  the  same  to  the  object,  what- 
ever Ub  the  character  of  the  benefactor,  is 
but  an  uncomfortable  view  of  things  to  a 
real  Christian,  whose  compassion  reaches  to 
the  souls  of  men.  Such  a  one  longs  to  see 
the  charitable  giv^r  as  happy  as  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  object  of  his  boun- 
ty :  but  sueh  a  one  knows  that  no  happinesa 
can  be  fully  and  finally  enjoyed  but  On  the 
solid  basis  ofchristian  piety. 

For  as  Religion  is  not,  on  the  one  han<^ 
merely  an  opinion  or  a  sentiment,  so  neither 
is  it,  on-the  other,  merely  an  act  or  a  per- 
formance ;  but  it  is  a  disposition,  a  habit,  a 
temper :  it  is  not.a  name,  but  a  natuft  :  it  is  ^ 
a  turning  the  whole  mind  to  God  :  it  is  a 
concentration  of  all  the  powers  and  affec- 
tions of  the  soul  into  one  steady  point,  an  uni- 
form desire  to  please  Him.  This  desirt 
will  naturally  and  necessarily  manifest  itself 
in  our  doing  all  the  good  we  can  to  our  fel- 
low-ci*eatures  in  every  possible  way ;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  neither  of  the  two  parts 
into  which  practical  religion  is  divided,  can 
be  performed  with  any  degree  of  perfection 
but;  by  those  who  unite  both  ;>  as  it  may  be 
questioned  if  any  man  really  does  Move  his 
neighbour  as  himself,*  who  does  not  first  en- 
deavour to  Move  God  with  all  his  heart.' 
As  genius  has  been  defined  to  be  strong 
general  powers  of  mind,  accidentally  deter- 
mined to  some  particular  pursuit,  so  piety 
maybe  denominated  a  strong  general  dis- 
position of  the  heart  to  every  thing  that  is 
right,  breaking  forth  into  eveiy  excellent 
action,  as  the  occaaon  presents  itself.  The 
temper  must  be  ready  in  the  mind,  and  thfe 
whole  heart  must  ibe  prepared  acnd  traiaed 
to  every  act  of  virtue  ts>  which  it  may  be 
called  out.  For  religious  principles  ave  like 
the  military  exercise  ;  they  keep  up  an  ha- 
bitual state  of  preparation  fer  actual-Mirvice; 
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and,  by  never  relaxing  the  discipline,  the 
real  Chribtian  is  reaay  for  everv  duty  to 
which  he  may  be  commanded.  Ri^ht  ac- 
tions best  prove  the  existence  of  rehgion  of 
the  heart;  but  ihejr  are  evidences, not  causes. 

Whether  therefore,  a  man's  charitable  ac- 
tions proceed  fi'om  religious  principle,  he 
wiirbe  best  able  to  asceitain  by  scrutinizing 
into  what  is  the  general  disposition  of  his 
time  and  fortune,  and  by  observing  whether 
his  pleasures  and  expenses  are  habitually 
regulated  with  a  view  to  enable  him  to  be 
more  or  less  useful  to  others. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  {xtssess  what  is  called 
by  the  courtesy  of  fashion,  the  beat  heart  in 
the  world,  fa  character  we  every  day  hear 
applied  to  the  libertine  and  the  prodigal,)  if 
he  SQuander  his  time  and  estate  in  such  a 
round  of  extravagant  indulgences  and 
thoughtless  dissipation  as  leaves  him  little 
money,  and  less  leisure  for  nobler  purposes. 
It  makes  but  little  difference  whether  a  man 
is  pi\ivented  fi'om  doing  good  by  hard-heart- 
ed parsimony  or  an  up rincipled  extrava- 
gance ;  the  stream  of  usefulness  is  equally 
cut  off  by  both. 

The  mere  ca«t^a/ benevolence  of  any  man 
can  have  little  claim  to  solid  esteem  ;  nor 
does  any  charity  deserve  the  name,  which 
does  not  ^row  out  of  a  tender  conviction 
that  it  is  his  buunden  duty  ;  which  does  not 
spring  fi'om  a  settled  pi'c^ensity  to  obey  the 
whole  will  of  God  ;  which  is  ngt  thei'efore 
made  a  part  of  tlie  general  plan  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  which  does  not  lead  him  to  order 
the  whole  scheme  of  his  affairs  with  an  eye 
to  it 

He  therefore,  who  does  not  habituate 
himself  to  certain  inteiior  restraints,  who 
does  not  live  in  a  regular  course  of  self-re- 
nunciation, will  not  be  likely  often  to  per- 
foiln  acts  of  beneficence,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  convert  to  such  puiposes  any 
of  that  time  or  money  which  appetite,  temp- 
tation, or  vanity  solicit  him  to  divert  to  other 
purposes.  . 

And  surely  he  who  seldom  sacrifices  one 
darCng  indulgence,  who  docs  not  subtract 
one  gratification  from  the  incessant  round  of 
his  enjoyments,  when  the  indulgence  would 
obstruct  his  capacity  of  doing  good,  or  when 
the  sacrifice  would  enlai^e  his  power,  does 
not  deserve  the  name  oX  benevolent.  And 
for  such  an  unequivocal  criterion  of  charity, 
to  whom  ai'e  we  to  look,  but  to  the  conscien- 
tious Christian  ?  No  other  spirit  but  that 
by  which  he  is  governed,  can  subdue  self- 
love:  and  where  self-love  is  the  predominant 
ijassion,  benevolence  can  have  but  a  feeble, 
or  an  accidental  duminioiK 

Now  if  we  look  around*  and  remark  the 
excesses  of  luxury,  the  costly  diversiims, 
and  the  intcmpeiate  dissipation  in  which 
numbers  of  piofessing  iJhristians  indulge 
themselves,  can  ai^y  stietch  of  candour,  can 
cTen  that  tender  sentiment  by  which  we  are 
enjoined  •  to  hope*  and  to  *  believe  all  thuigs,* 
enable  us  to  ht>pc  and  believe  that  such  are 


actuated  by  a  spirit  of  christian  benevolcncCf 
merely  because  we  see  them  perform  some 
casual  acts  of  charity,  which  the  spirit  of 
the  world  can  contrive  to  make  exti-emely 
compatible  with  a  voluptuous  life ;  and  the 
cost  of  which,  after  all,  bears  but  little  pro- 
portion to  that  of  any  one  vice,or  even  vanitvJ 

Men  will  not  believe  that  there  is  hardly 
any  one  human  good  quality  which  will  know 
and  keep  its  proper  boun^  without  the  re- 
straining influence  of  religious  principle 
There  is,  for  instance,  great  danger  lest  a 
constant  attention  to  so  right  a  practice  as 
an  invariable  economy,  should  incline  the 
heart  to  the  love  of  money.  Nothing  can 
effectually  counteract  this  natural  propensi- 
ty but  the  christian  habit  of  devoting  those 
retrenched  expenses  to  some  good  purpose ; 
and  then  economy,  instead  of  narrowing  the 
heart,  will  enlarge  it,  by  inducing  a  constant 
association  of  benevolence  with  frugality. 
An  habitual  attention  to  the  wants  of  others 
is  the  only  wholesome  regulator  of  our  own 
expenses  ;  and  carries  with  it  a  \^1iole  train 
of  virtues,  disinterestedness,  sobriety,  and 
temperance.  And  those  who  live  in  the 
custom  of  levying  constant  taxes  on  thrir 
vanities  for  such  purposes,  sei*ve  the  poor 
still  less  than  they  serve  themselves.  For 
if  they  are  charitable  upon  true  christian 
principles,  •  they  are  laying  up  for  them- 
selves a  good  foundation  agamst  the  time  to 
come.* 

Thus  when  a  vein  of  Christianity  runs 
through  the  whole  mass  of  a  man's  life*  rt 
gives  a  new  value  to  all  his  actions,  and  a 
new  character  to  all  his  views.  It  trans- 
mutes prudence  and  economy  into  christian 
virtues  ;  and  every  offering  that  is  present- 
ed on  the  altar  of  charity  becomes  truly  con- 
secrated, when  it  is  the  gift  of  obedience, 
and  the  price  of  self-denial.  Piety  is  tliat 
fire  fixjm  heaven  that  can  alone  kindle  the 
sacrifice,  which  through  the  mediation  awl 
intercession  of  our  great  High  Priest,  *  will 
go  up  for  a  memonal  before  God.' 

On  the  other  hand,  when  any  act  of  boun- 
ty is  performed  by  way  of  composition  with 
our  Maker,  either  as  a  purchase  or  an  expi- 
ation of  unallowed  indulgences ;  though, 
even  in  this  case,  God  (who  makes  all  pas- 
uons  of  men  subservient  to  his  good  pur- 
poses,) can  make  the  gift  equally  beneficial 
to  the  receiver,  yet  it  is  surety  not  too  severe 
to  say,  that  to  the  giver  such  acts  are  an  un- 
founded dependence,  a  deceitful  refiige,  a 
broken  staff. 


CHAP.  III. 

ITie  neglect' of  religious  education^  both  a 
cauae  and  a  consequence  of  the  decline  of 
Christianity, — M)  moral  jTstrainfs.^Be- 
ligiononly  incidentally  taught^  not  as  a 
tirincifile  of  action,  A  few  of  the  many 
causes  which  diaftose  'the  young  to  enter- 
tain low  opiniona  of  Religion^ 
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Let  not  the  truly  pious  be  offended,  as  if,  la  taste  for  them  has  not  b€fen  previouslf 
In  the  present  chajjter,  which  is  intended  to  formed.   A  clown,  who  should  hear  a  scho- 


treat  of  the  notorious '  neglect  of  religious 
education,  I  meant  to  insinuate,  that  the 
principles  and  tempei^s  of  Christianity  may 
be  formed"  hi  the  young  mind,  by  the  mere 
mechanical  operation  of  early  instrucUon, 
without  the  co-operating  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  (iod.  To  imply  this  would  be  in- 
deed to  betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature,  of  the  disorder  tnat  sin  has  in- 
tixDduced,  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  human 
means ;  and  entirely  to  mistake  the  ^ius, 
and  overlook  the  most  ©bvious  and  impor- 
tant truths  of  our  holy  religion. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  Su* 
preme  Being  works  chiefly  by  means ;  and 
though  it  be  confessed  that  no  defect  of  edu- 
cation, no  corruption  of  manners  can  place 
any  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Divine  influ- 
ences (for  it  is  under  such  circumstances, 
perhaps,  that  some  of  ^the  most  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  Divine  grace  have  been 
manifested)  3jet  it  must  be  owned,  that 
instructing  Children  in  principles  of  religion, 
and  giving  them  early  nabits  of  temperance 
and  piety,  is  the  way  in  which  y/e  may  most 
confidently  expect  the  Divine  blessing. — 
And  that  it  is  a  work  highly  pleasing  to* 
God,  and  which  will  be  most  assuredly  ac- 
companied by  his  gracious  energy,  we  may 
judge  from  what  he  says  of  his  faithhil  ser- 
vant Abraham ;  •  I  know  him  that  he  will 
command  his  children,  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of 
-the  Lord.;  . 

But  religion  is  the  only  thing  in  which  we 
seem  to^look  for  the  end,  without  making 
use  of  the  means  ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be 
more  surprising  if  we  were  to  expect  that 
our  children  should  become  artists  and  scho- 
lars without  being  bred  to  arts  and  lan- 
guages, than  it  is  to  look  for  a  christian 
world,  without  a  christian  education. 


there  be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  re- 
lish them.  There  must  be  a  congruity  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  object,  in  order  to 
produce  any  capacity  of  enjoyment.  To 
the  mathematician,  demonstration  is  plea- 
sui'c ;  to  the  philosopher,  the  study  of  na- 
ture ;  to  the  voluptuary,  the  gratification  of 
his  appetite ;  to  the  poet,  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination.  These  objects  they  each 
respectively  pursue,  as  pleasures  adapted 
to  that  part  of  their  nature  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  indulge  and  cultivate. 

Now  as  men  will  be  apt  to  act  consistently 
■with  their  general  views  and  habitual  ten- 
dencies, would  it  not  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  the  philosopher  should  look  for  his  so- 
vereign good  at  a  ball,  or  the  sensualist  in 
tlie  pleasures  of  intellect  or  piety  f  None 
of  these  ends  are  answerable  to  the  general 
views  of  the  respective  pursuer ;  they  are 
not  con'espondent  to  his  ideas  ;  they  are  not 
commensurate  to  his  aims.    The  sublimest 


lar  or  an  artist  talk  of  the  delights  of  a  libm- 
ry,  a  picture-gallery,  or  a  concert,  coukl 
not  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  pleasures  they 
afford;  nor  would  his  being  introduced  to 
them  give  him  much  clearer  ideas;  because 
he  would  bring  to  them  an  eye  blind  to  pro- 
portion, an  understanding  new  to  science, 
and  an  ear  d^af  to  harmony. 

Shall  we  expect  then,  since  men  can  only 
become  scholars  by  diligent  latK)ur,lhat  they 
shall  become  Christians  by  mere  chance  ! 
Shall  we  be  surprised  if  those  do  not  fulfil 
the  offices  of  religion  who  are  not  trained  to 
an  acquai.ntanc«  with  them  ?  And  will  it  not 
be  obvious  that  it  must  be  some  other  thine 
besides  the  abstruseness  of  creeds,  which 
has  tended  to  make  Christianity  unfashiona- 
ble, and  piety  obsolete  ? 

It  probably  wUl  not  be  disputed,  that  in 
no  age  have  the  passions  of  our  high-born 
youth  been  so  early  freed  from  all  curb  and 
restraint  In  no  age  has  the  paternal  autho- 
rity been  go  contemptuously  treated,  or  eve- 
ry species  of  subordination  so  disdainfully 
trampled  upon.  In  no  age  have  simple,  and 
natural,  and  youthful  pleasures  so  early  lost 
their  power  over  the  mind ;  nor  was  ever 
one  gi*eat  secret  of  virtue  and  happiness,  the 
secret  of  being  cheaply  fileaacdy  so  little  un- 
derstood. 

A  taste  for  costly,  or  artificial,  or  tumul- 
tuous pleasures  cannot  be  gratified,  even  by 
their  most  sedulous  pursuers,  at  every  mo- 
ment ;  and  what  wretched  management  is  it 
in  the  economy  of  human  happiness,  so  to 
contrive,  as  that  the  enjoyment  shall  be  rare 
and  difficult,  and  the  intervals  long  and  lan- 
guid !  Whereas  real  and  unadulterated  plea- 
sures occar  perpetually  to  him  who  culti- 
vates a  taste  for  truth  and  nature,  and  sci- 
ence and  virtue.  But  these  simple  and  tran- 
quil enjoyments  cannot  but  be  insipid  to  him 


Tlie  noblest  objects  can  yield  no  delight,  if  'whose  passions  have  been  pi-ematurely  ex- 

— ,  I *  :_  ..u :-j  _  -i: 1..:^^  .. Q\\,^  by  agitating  pleasures,  or  whose  taste 

has  been  depraved  by  such  as  are  debasing 
and  frivolous ;  for  it  is  (tf  more  eonsequence 
to  virtue  than  some  good  people  are  willing 
to  allow,  to  pi'eserve  the  taste  pure  and  the 
judgment  sound.  A  vitiated  intellect  has  no 
small  connexion  with  depmved  morals. 

Since  amusements  of  some  kind  are  ne- 
cessary to  all  ages  ^I  sf>eak  now  with  an  eye 
to  mere  human  enjoyment)  why  should  it 
be  an  object  of  early  care,  to  keep  a  dueprce 
portion  of  them  in  reserve  for  tliose  future 
seasons  of  life  in  which  there  will  be  so  much 
more  needed  ?  Why  should  there  not,  even 
for  this  purpose,  be  adopted  a  system  of  sa- 
lutaiy  restnction,  to  be  used  by  parents  to- 
ward their  children,  by  instinictors  toward 
their  pupils,  and  in  the  progress  of  life  by 
each  man  toward  himself  ?  In  a  word,  why 
should  not  the  same  reasons,  which  have  in- 
duced us  to  tether  inferior  animals,  suggest 
the  expediency  of,  in  some  sort,  tethering 


Pleasures  can  afford  little  gratification  where  man  also?  Since  nothing-hut  experience 
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I  to  teach  him,  that  if  he  be  allowed  to 
anticipate  his  future  possessions,  pnd  tram- 
ple all  the  flowery  fields  of  real,  as  well  as 
those  of  imaginary  and  artificial  enjoyment, 
he  not  only  endures  present  disgust,  but  de- 
faces ^nd  destroys  all  the  rich  materials  of 
his  future  happiness;  and  leaves  himself,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  nothing  but  ravaged  fields 
and  barren  stubble. 

But  the  great  and  radical  defect,  and  that 
which  comes  more  immediately  within  the 
present  d^gn,  seems  to  be,  that  in  general 
the  characteristical  principles  of  Chnstiani- 
ty  are  not  early  and  strongly  infused  into  the 
mind:  that  religion,  if  taught  at  all,  is  ra- 
ther taught  incidentally,  as  a  thing  of  sub- 
ordinate value,  than  as  the  leading  princi- 
ple of  human  actions,  the  great  animating 
spring  of  human  conduct  Were  the  high 
influential  principles  of  the  christian  religion 
anxiously  and  early  inculcated,  we  should 
find  that  those  lapses  from  virtue,  to  which 
passion  and  temptation  afterwards  too  fre- 
quently solicit,  would  be  more  easUy  ixrco- 
vcrable,  . 

For  though  the  evil  propensities  of  fallen 
nature,  and  the  bewitching  allurements  of 
pleasure,  will  too  often  seduce  even  tliose  oi 
the  best  education  into  devious  paths,  yet  we 
shall  find  that  men  will  seldom  be  incurably 
wicked  unless  Uiat  internal  'corruption  ii 
principle  has  taken  place,  which  teaches 
them  how  to  justify  iniquity  by  argument, 
and  to  confirm  evil  conduct  by  the  sanction 
of  false  reasoning ;  or  where  there  is  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  very  nature  and  design  of 
Christianity,  whidi  ignorance  can  only  ex- 
ist where  early  religious  instriiction  has  been 
entirely  neglected. 

The  errors  occasioned  by  the  violence  of 
passion  may  be  reformed,  but  systematic 
wickedness  will  be  only  fortified  by  time ; 
and  no  decrease  of  strength,  no  decay  of 
appetite,  can  weaken  the  power  of  a  pemi- 


graces ;  and  JVotton^  after  having  been  am- 
bassador to  almost  every  court  in  Europe, 
takbig  refuge  at  last  In  a  pious  retirement  at 
Kton  college.  But  to  enumerate  instances 
would  be  endless,  when,  in  fact,  we  scarcely 
discover  a  single  instance  to  the  contrary.— 
Ill  those  times  it  was  considered  as  a  matter 
even  of  common  decency",  that  advanced  age 
should  possess,  at  least,  the  exterior  of  pie- 
ty; and  we  have  every  reason  to  believeihat 
an  irreligious  old  man  would  have  been 
pointed  at  as  a  sort  of  monster. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  our  day  ?  Do  we 
now  commonly  perceive«iu  aov  rank  that 
disposition  to  close  life  religiously,  which  at 
the  period  to  which  {  have  alluded  was  so 
genei-al  even  in  the  fiashionable  world  ?  I 
fear  it  is  so  far  the  reverse,  that  if  Pope  had 
been  our  contemporary,  and  were  now  com- 
posing his  famous  Ethical  Poem,  he  could  Ml 
hazard  even  that  light  remark. 

That  beadi  and  pnyer-bookt  are  ihe  top  ofage,  ^ 

without  .grossly  violating  probability. 

But  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  that 
superannuated  impiety,  which  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish the  present  from  the  precedmg  ge- 
nerations ?  Is  it  not  chiefly  owinj;  to  the  ne- 
glect of  ^arly  religious  instruction,  which 
now  for  so  many  years  has  been  gaining 
ground  among  us  ?  In  the  last  age  etcn 
public  schools  were  places,  no  less  of  chris- 
tian than  of  classicsd  instruction :  and  the 
omission  of  religious  worship,  whether  pub- 
lic or  privajte,  was  deemed,  at  least,  as  cen- 
surable a  fault  as  the  neglect  of  a  lesson.-— 
Parents  had  not  yet  imbibed  that  maxim  of 
modern  refinement,  that  religious  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  deferred  until  the  mind  be 
capable  of  chusing  fi>r  itself--that  is,  until 
it  be  so  preoccupied  as  to  leave  neither  rooiu 
nor  relish  for  the  articles  of  Christian  faith, 
or  the  rules  of  Christian  obedience.  Tb* 
advice  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel  of  'training 


cious  principle.    He  who  deliberately  com^ '  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,'  had  w* 


-  mits  a  bad  action,  puts  himself  indeed  out  of 
the  path  of  safety ;  but  he  who  adopts  a 
lalse  principle,  not  only  throws  himself  into 
the  enemy's  country,  out  bums  the  ships, 
breaks  the  bridge,  cuts  off  every  retreat  by 
which  he  might  one  day  hope  to  return  to 
his  own. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  the  ce- 
lebrated charaoters  c^  whom  we  have  an  ac- 
count in  former  periods  of  the  English  histo- 
17,  we  find  a  senous  attention  to  religion  dis- 
covering itself  at  the  close  of  life,  however 
the  preceding  y^rs  might  have  been  mis- 
employed. We  meet  with  striking  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  amongst  statesmen,  amongst 
philosophers,  amongst  men  of  business,  and 
even  amongst  men  of  pleasure.  We  have 
on  record  the  dying  sentiments  of  WaUing" 
hamt  of  Smith,  of  lititton,  the  &vourites  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  We  see,  in  the  following 
reign,  RiUt^h  supporting  himself  by  reh- 
gton  under  the  sevqpty  ct  his  fate ;  Bacon 
Meking  comfort  in  devotioQ  amidst  his  dis- 


tfien  become  obsolete ;  and  the  truth  of  ha 
assertion  m  the  remaining  clause  ot  the  pas- 
sage, was  happily  realized  in  the  sincere, 
though  late  return  of  many  a  wanderer. 

Even  in  the  very  laws  6t  our  nature,  there 
seems  to  be  a  gracious  provision  for  promo- 
ting the  final  efificacy  of  early  religfous  in- 
struction. When  the  old  man  has  no  longer 
any  relish  left  fw  his  accustomed  gratifia- 
tions,  in  what  way  does  he  endeavour  to  nil 
up  the  void  ?  Is  it  not  by  sending  back  his 
thoughts  to  his  early  years,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  live  over  again  m  idea  those  sc«^ 
which,  in  this  distant  retrospect,  appear  far 
more  delightful  than  he  had  found  them  to 
be  at  the  actual  period  of  enjoyment?  Dis- 
gusted at  every  thing  around  him,  ^<^  J^ 
appointed  in  those  pursuits  to  which  he  bad 
once  looked  forward  with  all  the  ardour  « 
hope ;  but  to  which  he  now  feels  he  has  a- 
crificed  in  vain,  his  quiet,  and  perhaps  bis 
integrity,  he  tikes  a  pensive  pleasure  w  re- 
viewing the  season  wnen  his  mind  was  y^ 
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checHiil  and  innocent ;  and  even  the  very 
cares  and  anxieties  of  that  happy  period  ap- 
pear to  him  now,  in  a  more  captivating  form 
than  any  pleasures  he  am  yet  nope  to  enjoy. 
What  then  is  more  natural,  1  had  almost 
said  more  certain,  than  that  if  the  principles 
of  religion  were  inculcated,  and  the  feelings 
of  devotion  excited  in  his  mind  in  that  most 
susceptible  season  of  life,  they  should  now 
revive  as  well  as  other  contemporary  im- 
pressions, and  present  themselves  in  a  point 
of  view,  the  more  interesting,  because, 
while  aU  other  instances  of  youthful  occupa- 
tion can  be  only  recollected,  those  may  be 
called  up  into  fresh  existence,  and  be  enjoy- 
ed even  more  peifectly  than  before. 

The  defects  of  memory  also,  which  old 
age  induces,  will,  in  this  mstancc,  assist  ra- 
ther than  obstruct  It  almost  universally 
happens,  that  the  more  recent  transactions 
are  those  soonest  foreotten,  while  the  events 
of  youth  and  childhood  are  remembered 
with  accuracy.  It  therefore  pious  princi- 
ples have  been  implanted,  they  will,  even 
oy  the  course  of  natjire,  be  recollected,  while 
those  thujgs  which  *aost  contribute  to  hin- 
der their  growth  are  swept  from  tfte  memo- 
ry. What  a  powerful  encouragement  then 
does  this  consideration  afford  !  or  rather 
what  an  indispensable  obligation  does  it  lay 
upon  parents,  to  store  the  minds  of  their 
children  with  the  seeds  of  piety  !  And  on 
the  other  hand,  what  unnatural  barbarity  is 
it,  irretrievably  to  shut  up  the  last  refuge  of 
the  wretched,  by  a  neglect  of  this  duty;  and 
to  render  it  impossible  for  those  who  had 
•stood  all  the  day 'idle,'  to  be  called  (at 
least  without  a  miracle)  even  at  the  ele- 
venth hour. 

No  one  surely  will  impute  to  bigotry  or 
enthu^asm,  tl^  lamenting,  or  even  remon- 
strating^ against  such  desperate  negligence ; 
DOT  can  it  be  deemed  illiberal  to  inquire, 
whether  even  a  still  greater  evil  docs  not 
exist  ?  I  mean,  whether  pernicious  princi- 
ples are  not  as  strenuously  inculcated  as 
those  of  real  virtue  and  happiness  are  dis- 
countenanced ?  Whether  young  men  are 
not  expressly  taught  to  take  custom  and  fa- 
shion as  the  ultimate  and  exclu^ve  standard 
by  which  to  try  their  principles  and  to  weigh 
their  actions  ?  Whether  some  idol  of  false 
honour  be  not  consecrated  and  set  up  for 
them  to  worship  ?  Whether,  even  among 
the  better  sort,  reputation  be  not  held  out  as 
a  motive  of  sufficient  energy  to  produce  vir- 
tue, in  a  world,  where  yet  the  greatest  vices 
are  every  day  practised  openly,  without  at 
all  obstructing  the  reception  of  those  who 
practise  them  into  the  best  company?  Whe- 
ther resentment  be  not  ennobled;  and  pride, 
and  many  other  passions,  erected  into  ho- 
nourable virtues— virtues  not  less  repugnant 
to  the  geniui  and  spirit  of  Christianity  than 
obvious  and  gross  vices  ?  Will  it  be  thought 
impertinent  to  inquire  if  the  awful  doctrines 
of  a  perpetually  present  Deity,  and  a  future 
righteous  judgment,  are  early  impressed  and 


lastingly  engraved  on  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  our  high- bom  youth  ? 

Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one  particular  in 
which  we  fall  remarkably  below  the  politer 
nations  of  antiquity,  it  is  m  that  part  of  Mu- 
cation  which  has  a  reference  to  purity  of 
mind  and  the  discipline  of  the  heart. 

The  gi-eat  secret  of  religious  education, 
which  seems  banished  from  the  present 
practice,  consists  in  training  young  men  to 
an  habitual  interior  restraint,  an  early  go- 
vernment of  the  affections,  and  a  course  of 
self-control  over  those  tymnnizing  inclina- 
tions which  have  so  natural  a  tendencv  to 
enslave  the  human  heart  Without  this 
habit  of  moral  restraint,  which  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  christian  virtue,  though 
men  may,  from  natural  temper,  often  dg 
good,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
ever  be  good.  Without  the  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  this  conti-oling  principle,  the  best  dis- 
positions and  the  most  amiaible  qualideswill 
go  but  a  little  way  towards  establishing  a 
virtuous  character.  For  the  best  disposi- 
tions will  be  easily  overcome  by  the  concur- 
rence of  passion  and  temptation,  in  a  heart 
where  the  passions  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  this  wholesome  discipline :  and  the 
most  amiable  qualities  will  but  more  easily 
bctmy  their  possessor,  unless  the  heart  be 
fortified  by  repeated  acts  and  long  habits  of 
resistance. 

In  this,  as  in  various  other  instances,  wc 
may  Ulush  at  the  superiority  of  pagan  in- 
stiniction.  Were  the  Roman  youth  taught 
to  imagine  themselves  always  in  the  awful 
presence]  of  Cato,  in  order  to  habituate 
them  betimes  to  suppress  base  sentiments, 
and  to  excite  such  as  were  generous  and  no- 
ble ?  and  should  not  the  christian  youth  be 
continually  reminded,  that  a  gi*eater  than 
Cato  is  here  ?  Should  they  not  be  trained  to 
the  habit  of  acting  under  the  constant  im- 
pression, that  He  t^whomXhey  must  one 
day  be  accountable  for  intentions,  as  well  aa 
words  and  actions,  is  witness  to  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other?  that  he  not  only  is  *  about 
their  path,'  but  'understands  their  very 
thoughts.* 

W^re  the  disciples  of  a^  pagan*  leader 
taught  that  it  was  a  motive  sufficient  to 
compel  their  obedience  to  any  rule,  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not,  that  it  had  the  authority 
of  their  teacher's  name  ?  Were  the  bare 
words,  the  master  hath  said  it,  sufficient  to 
settle  all  disputes,  and  tp  subdue  all  reluc- 
tance ?  And  shall  the  scholars  of  a  more 
Divine  teacher,  who  have  a  code  of  laws 
written  by  Godhimself,  be  contented  with  a 
lower  rule,  or  abide  by  a  meaner  authority? 
And  is  any  argument  drawn  from  human 
considerations  likely  to  operate  more  forci- 
bly on  a  dependent  being,  than  that  simple 
but  grand  assertion,  with  which  so  many^of 
the  pi^cepts  of  our  religion  are  introduced 
— Because,  thus  saith  the  Lord  ? 
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It  is  doing  but  little,  in  the  infusion  of  first 
principles,  to  obtain  the  bai-e  assent  of  the 
understanding  to  the  existence  of  one  Su- 
preme power, unless  the  heart  and  affections 
go  along  with  the  conviction,,  by  our  con- 
ceiving of  that  power  as  intimately  connect- 
ed with  ourselves.  A  feeling  temper  will  be 
but  little  affected  with  the  cold  idea  of  a  ge- 
ometrical CJod,  as  the  excellent  Pascal  ex- 
presses it,  who  merely  adjusts  all  tne  parts 
of  matter,  and  keeps  the  elements  in  order. 
Such  a  mind  win  be  ^ut  little  moved,  unless 
he  be  taught  to  consider  his  Maker  under 
the  interesting  and  endearing  representa- 
tion which  revealed  religion  ^ives  of  him. 
That  «God  is,'  will  be  to  him  rather  an 
alarming  than  a  consolatory  Idea ;  till  he  be 
'  persuaded  of  the  subsequent  proposition, 
that  «he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  dili- 
gently seek  him.'  Nay,  if  natural  religion 
does  even  acknowledge  one  awful  attribute, 
that  •  God  is  just,'  it  will  only  increase  the 
terror  of  a  tender  conscience,  till  it  be  learn- 
ed from  the  fountain  of  truth,  that  he  is  •  the 
justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus.* 

But  if  the  great  sanctions  of  our  religion 
are  not  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart,  where 
shall  we  look  for  any  other  adequate  curb  to 
the  fiery  spirit  of  youth  ?  For,  let  the  ele- 
ments be  ever  so  kindly  mixed  in  a  human 
composition,  let  the  natural  temper  be  ever 
so  amiable,  still  whenever  a  man  ceases  to 
think  himself  an  accountable  being,  what 
motive  can  he  have  for  resisting  a  strong 
temptation  to  a  present  good,  when  he  has 
'no  dread  that  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  a  great 
er  future  good  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  obiicted,  that  this  deep 
sense  or  religion  would  interfere  with  the 
Ijcneral  purpose  of  education,  which  is  de- 
signed to  qualify  men  for  the  business  of  hu- 
man life,  and  not  train  up  a  race  of  monks 
and  ascetics.  \ 

There  is  however  so  little  real  solidity  in 
this  specious  objection,  that  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  if  religious  principles  wei-e 
more  deeply  impressed  on  the  heart,  even 
the  thinp  of  this  world  would  be  much  bet- 
ter earned  on.  For  where  are  we  to  look 
for  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the 
man  of  business ;  for  punctuality,  diligence, 
and  application,  for  such  attention  in  doing 
every  thing  in  its  proper  day  (the  great 
hinge  on  which  busmess  turns)  as  among 
men  of  principle  ?  Economy  qi  time,  truth 
in  observing  his  word,  never  daring  to  de- 
ceive or  to  disappoint— these  form  the  veiy 
essence  of  an  active  and  an  useful  character; 
and  for  these,  to  whom,  shall  we  most  natu- 
rally look  ?    Who  is  so  little  likely  to  be 

*  slothful  in  business'  as  he  who  is  'fervent 
in  spirit  ?'  And  will  not  he  be  most  regular 
in  dealing  with  men,  who  is  most  diligent  in 

*  serving  the  Lonl  V 

But,  It  may  be  said,  allowing  that  Reli- 
gion does  not  necessarily  spoil  a  man  of  bum- 
ne»9,  yet  it  would  effectually  defej^t  those 
accomplishments,  and  counteract  that  fine 


breeding,   which  essentially  constitute  the 
gentleman. 

This  again  is  so  far  from  being  a  natural 
consequence,  that,  suppasing  all  the  other 
real  advantages  of  parts,  education,  and  so- 
ciety, to  be  equally  taken  into  the  account, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  point  of  true 
politeness,  d  real  Christian  would  beat  the 
world  at  his  own  weapons,  the  world  itself 
being  judge. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  present 
corrupt  state  of  things,  there  is  scarely  any 
one  contrivance  for  which  we  are  more 
obliged  to  the  inventions  of  mankind  thah 
for  that  of  politeness,  as  there  is  perhaps  no 
screen  in  the  world  which  hides  so  many 
ugly  sights,  yet  while  we  allow  Aat  there 
never  was  so  admirable  a  substitute  for  real 
goodness  as  good  breeding,  it  is  certain  that 
the  principles  of  Christianity  put  into  action, 
would  of  themselves  produce  more  genuine 
politeness  than  any  maxims  drawn  from 
motives  of  human  vanity  or  worldly  conve- 
nience. If  love,  peace,  joy,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  patience,  goodness,  and  meek- 
ness, may  be  thought  •instiiiments  to  pro- 
duce sweetness  of  manners,  these  we  are 
expressly  told  are  the  •  fruits  of  the  Spint 
If  mouming  with  the  afflicted;  rejoicing  with 
the  bfippy ;  if  to  'esteem  others  better  than 
ourselves  ;*  if  •  to  take  the  lowest  room ;'  if 
*  not  to  seek  our  own  ;'  if  *  not  to  behave 
ourselves  unseemly ;'  if  *  not  to  speak  great 
swelling  words  of  vanity' — if  these  are  ami- 
able, errgaging,  and  polite  parts  of  beha- 
viour, then  would  the  documents  of  Samt 
Paul  make  as  true  a  fine  gentleman  as  the 
courtier  of  Castiglione,  or  even  the  Letten 
of  lord  Cheaterjeld  himself.  Then  would 
simulation,  and  dissinmlation,  and  all  the 
nice  shades  and  delicate  gradations  of  pas- 
sive and  active  deceit,  be  rendered  superflu- 
ous ;  and  the  affections  of  every  heart  be 
won  by  a  shorter  and  a  surer  way  than  by 
the  elegant  obliquities  of  this  late  populaj 
preceptor,  whose  mischiefs  have  outlived 
his  reputation ;  and  who,  notwithstanding 
the  present  just  declension  of  his  fame, 
greatly  helped,  during  its  transient  men- 
dian,  to  relax  the  general  ner\'e  of  virtue, 
and  has  left  a  taint  upon  the  public  moralSi 
of  which  we  are  still  sensible. 

That  self-abasement  then,  which  is  inse- 
parable from  true  Christianity,  and  thcex- 
tenial  signs  of  which  goo3  breeding  knows 
so  well  how  to  assume  ;  and  those  charities 
which  suggest  invariable  kindnessto  others, 
even  in  the  smallest  things,  would  if  l*ft^° 
their  natural  workings,  produce  that  genj!^ 
ness  which  it  is  one  great  object  of  a  polite 
education  to  imitate.  They  would  produce 
it  too  without  effort  and  without  exertion  J 
for  b^irtg  inherent  in  the  substance,  it  would 
naturally  discover  itself  on  the  suiface. 

For  however  useful  the  institutions  of  po- 
lished society  may  be  found,  yet  they  can 
never  alter  the  eternal  difference  bti**^'" 
right  and  wrong,  onnconYcrt ,  a)>j>eai^tcs 
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into  realities ;  they  cannot  transfbrm  decen- 
cy into  virtue,  nor  make  politeness  pass  for 
principle.  And  the  advocates  for  fashiona- 
ble breeding  should  be  humbled  to  reflect 
that  every  convention  of  artificial  manners 
was  adopted  not  to  cure^  but  to  conceal^  de- 
formity ;  that  though  the  superficial  civili- 
ties of  elegant  life  tend  to  make  this  corrupt 
world  a  more  tolerable  place  than  it  would 
be  without  them,  yet  they  never  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  substitute  for  truth,  nor  a  com- 
mutation for  virtue,  by  him  who  is  to  pass 
the  definitive  sentence  on  tlie  characters  of 
men. 

Among  the  many  prejudices  which  the 
younjg  and  the  ^y  entertain  against  religion, 
one  is»  that  it  is  the  declared  enemy  to  wit 
and  genius.  But,  says  one  of  its  wittiest 
champions,*  'piety  enjoins  no  man  to  be 
dull  :*  and  it  will  be  found,  on  a  fair  infjuiry, 
that  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  irreli- 
gion  has  had  able  men  for  its  advocates,  yet 
they  have  never  been  the  moat  able.  Nor 
can  any  learned  profession,  any  department 
in  letters  or  in  science,  produce  a  champion 
on  the  side  of  unbelief,  but  Christianity  has 
a  still  gi'eater  name  to  oppose  to  it  itifiUoso- 
fihem  themselves  being  judges. 

He  who  studied  the  book  of  nature  with  a 
scruUny  which  has  scarcely  been  permitted 
to  any  other  mortal  eye,  was  deeply  learned 
in  the  book  of  God.f  And  tlie  al)lest  writer 
on  the  intellect  of  man,  has  left  one  of  the 
ablest  treatises  on  the  Reaaonableiicsa  p/" 
ChrUtianity,  This  essay  of  Mr.  Locke,  on 
the  Human  Understanding'^  will  j>tand  up 
to  latest  ages,  as  a  monument  of  wisdom  ; 
while  Hume's  posthumous  work,  the  Essay 
on  Suicide,  which  had  excited  such  large 
expectations,  has  been  long  since  forgot- 
ten. 4: 

•  Dr.  South. 

t  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

f  The  Ettay  on  Suicide  wai  published  sDonafier  Mr. 
Hume's  death.  It  might  mortify  his  liberal  mind  (if 
matter  and  motion  were  capable  of  consciousness)  to 
learn  that  his  dying:  legacy,  the  last  coneenirated  efiVct 
of  his  gtnius  and  bis  principles,  sent  from  the  grave  as 
it  were,  by  a  man  so  Justly  Irenowned  in  other  branches 
of  literature,  produced  no  sensation  on  the  public  mind. 
And  that  the  precioas  information  that  rrcry  man  had 
a  ri^t  to  be  his  own  executioner,  was  considered  as  a 
privilrg«  so  little  desirable,  that  it  probably  had  not  the 
^lory  of  converting  one  eroti  road  into  a  cemetery,  ^i 
it  to  the  credit  of  this  country  that  fewer  copies  of  this 
work  were  sold  than  perhaps  ever  was  the  case  with  a 
writer  of  so  much  eminence.  A  more  impotent  act  of 
wickedness  has  seldom  been  achieved,  or  one  which  has 
Iwd  the  glory  of  making  fewer  persons  wicked  or  raise- 
raUe.  That  cold  and  cheerless  oblivion  which  he  held 
oat  as  a  rofuge  to  buings  who  had  soUced  themselves 
with  the  soothing  hope  of  imraortalil),  ha^by  a  memo> 
rable  retribution,  overshadowed  his  last  bbour ;  the 
JSasay  on  Suicide  being  already  as  much  forgotten  as  be 
promised  the  best  men  that  Uiey  themtetves  would  be 
And  this  favoarite  work  J>ecame  at  once  a  prey  to  that 
forgetfulness  to  which  he  bad  cuoiigned  the  wlioU  ha 
nun  race* 


Pascal  has  proved  that  as  much  rhetoric 
and  logic  too  may  be  shown  in  defending 
Revelation  as  in  attacking  it.  His  geome^ 
tricfl  spirit  was  not  likely  to. take  up  with 
any  proofe  but  such  as  came  as  near  to  de- 
monstration as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
would  admit,  Erasmus  in  his  writings  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  and  the  rro-4 
vincial  Letterson  the  fallacies  of  the  Jesuits, 
while  they  exhibit  as  entire  a  freedom  from 
bigotry,  exhibit  also  as  much  pointed  wit, 
and  as  much  sound  reasoning,  as  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  mass  of  modem  philo- 
sophy, 

Dut  while  the  young  adopt  the  opinion 
from  one  class  of  writers,  that  religious  men 
are  weak  men,  they  acquire  from  another 
class  a  notion  that  they  are  ridiculous.  And 
this  opinion,  by  mixing  itself  with  their  com- 
mon notions,  and  deriving  itself  fiom  their 
very  amusements,  is  the  more  mischievous, 
as  it  is  imbibed  without  suspicion,  and  enter- 
tained without  resistance. 

One  common  medium  through  which  they 
take  this  false  view  is,  those  favourite  works 
of  wit  and  humour,  so  captivating  to  youth- 
ful imaginations,  where  no  small  part  of  the 
author's  success  perhaps  has  been  owing  to 
his  dexterously  introducing  a  pious  charac- 
ter with  so  many  virtues,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  love  nim ;  yet  tinctured  with  so 
many  absurdities,  that  it  is  equally  impossi- 
ble not  to  laugh  at  him.  The  reader's  me- 
mofy  will  ilirnish  him  with  too  manv  in- 
stances of  what  is  here  meant.  The  slfght- 
est  touches  of  a  witty  malice  can  niake  the 
best  character  ridiculous.  It  is  effected  by 
any  little  awkwardness ;  absence  of  mina, 
an  obsolete  phrase,  a  formal  pronunciation, 
a  peculiarity  of  gesture.  Or  if  such  a  cha- 
racter be  brought  by  unsuspecting  honesty, 
and  credulous  goodness,  into  some  foolish 
scrape,  it  will  stamp  on  him  an  impression 
of  ndicule  so  indelible,  that  all  his  worth 
shall  not  be  able  to  efface  it ;  and  the  young, 
who  do  not  always  separate  their  ideas  very 
carefully,  shall  ever  after,  by  this  early  and 
false  association,  conceive  of  piety  as  having 
something  essentially  ridiculous  in  itself. 

But  one  of  the  most  infallible  arts  by 
which  the  inexperienced  are  engaged  on  the 
side  of  irreligion,  is  that  popular  air  of  can- 
dour, good-nature,  and  toleration,  which  it 
so  invariably  puts  on.  While  sincere  piety 
is  often  accused  of  moroseness  and  severity, 
because  it  cannot  hear  the  doctrines  on 
which  it  founds  its  eternal  hopes  derided 
without  emotion  ;  indifference  and  unbelief 
purchase  the  praise  of  candour  at  an  easy 
price,  because  they  neither  suffer  grief  nor 
express  indignation  at  hearing  the  most  aw- 
ful truths  ridiculed,  or  the  most  solemn  ob- 
ligations set  at  nought.  They  do  not  engage 
on  equal  terms.  Tiie  infidel  appears  gcod- 
humoured  from  his  very  levity ;  but  the 
Christian  amnot  jest  on  subjects  which  in- 
volve his  everlasting  salvation. 

The  sqoffers  whom  youn^  people  hear 
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talk, and  the  books  they  bear  quoted,falsely 
charge  their  omoi  mjurious  opinions  onChris- 
tianity,  and  then  unjustly  accuse  her  of  be- 
ing the  monster  they  have  made.  They 
dress  her  up  with  the  sword  of  persecution 
m  one  hand,  and  the  flames  of  intolerance 
in  the  other ;  and  then  ridicule  the  sober- 
*tninded  for  worshipping  an  idol  which  their 
misrepresentation  has  rendered  as  malig- 
nant as  Moloch.  In  the  mean-time  they  ^- 
fect  to  seize  on  benevolence  witl\  exclusive 
appropriation  as  their  own  card i;» virtue, 
and  to  accuse  of  a  bigotted  cruelty  that  nar- 
row spirit  which  points  out  the  perils  of  li- 
centiousness, and  the  terroi-s  of  a  future  ac- 
count. And  yet  this  benevolence,  with  all 
its  tender  mercies,  is  not  afraid  nor  ashamed 
to  endeavour  at  snatching  away  from  hum- 
ble piety  the  comfort  of  a  present  hope,  and 
theoright  prospect  of  a  felicity  that  shall 
have  no  end.  It  does  not  however  seem  a 
very  probable  means  of  increasing  the  stock 
-  of  human  happiness,  to  plunder  mankind 
of  that  principle,  by  the  destruction  of  which 
friendship  is  robbed  of  its  bond,  society  of 
its  security,  patience  of  its  motive,  morality 
of  its  foundation,  integrity  of  its  reward,  sor- 
row of  its  consolation,  life  of  its  balm,  and 
death  of  its  support.* 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  one  of  the  meanest 
advantages  of  a  better  state  that,  as  the  will 
shall  be  i-eformed,  so  the  judgment  shall  be 
rectified ;  that  *  evil  shall  no  more  be  caJled 
good,'  nor  the  *  churl  liberal  ;*  nor  the  plun- 
derer of  bur  best  possession,  our  principles, 
benevolent,  .  Then  it  will  be  evident  that 
greater  injury  could  not  be  done  to  truth, 
nor  greater  violence  to  laneuajge,  than  by 
attempting,  to  wrest  from  Christianity  that 
benevolence  which  is  in  fact  her  most  appro- 
priate and  peculiar  attribute.  *  A  new  com- 
mandment give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another.*  If  benevolence  be  'good  will  to 
men,*  it  was  that  which  angelic  messengers 
"were  not  thought  too  high  to  ^inounce,  nor 
a  much  higher  being  than  angels  too  great 
to  teach  by  his  example,  and  to  illustrate  by 
his  death.  It  was  the  criterion,  the  very 
watch- word  as  it  wei-e,  by  which  he  in- 
tended his  religion  and  his  followers  should 
be  distinguished.  *  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  mj^  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another.*   Besiaes,  it  is  the  very 

genius  of  Christianity  to  extirpate  all  sel- 
shness,  on  whose  vacated  ground  benevo- 
lence naturally  and  necessarily  plants  itself. 

*  Tooni;^  penont  ire  too  liabfc  lo  be  misted  by  that 
exfTeroediiin^enuoQBDett  of  the  new  philofophen.  when 
wriiSnp  on  erery  thing  and  penon  conmrcied  with  re- 
vealed religion.  These  authon  oAen  quote  latirical  po- 
etc  a«  grave  historical  authorities :  for  instance,  because 
Juvenal  has  said  that  the  Jews  were  so  iiarruw-miuded 
that  they  refused  to  show  a  spring  of  water,  or  the  right 
road,  to  an  enquiring  travrller  who  was  not  of  their  reli- 
gion, I  make  little  doubt  but  many  an  i.-;norant  free- 
thinker  has  aetaaUy  gone  away^  with  tlie  belief,  that 
such  good-natured  acts  of  information  were  actually  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses. 


But  not  to  ran  through  all  the  pai-Uculan 
which  obstruct  tlie  growth  of  piety  in  young 
persons,  I  shall  only  name  one  moi-e.  They 
hear  much  declamation  from  the  fashiona- 
ble reasoners  against  the  contracted  and 
selfish,  spirit  of  Christianity— that  it  is  of  a 
sordid  temper,  works  for  pay,  and  looks  for 
reward. 

This  jargon  of  Frencji  philosophy,  which 
prates  of  pure  disinterested  goodness  actii^ 
for  its  own  sake,  and  equally  despising  pun- 
ishment and  disdaining  recompense,  indi- 
cates as  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  as 
of  Christian  revelation,  when  it  addresses 
man  as  a  being  made  up  of  pure  intellect, 
without  any  mixture  ot  passions,  and  who 
can  be  made  happy  without  hope,  and  vir- 
tuous without  fear.  These  philosophers 
affect  to  be  moi-e  independent  than  Moses, 
more  disinterested  than  Christ  himself;  for 
*  Moses  had  respect  to  the  recompense  of 
reward;*  and  Christ  'endured  the  cross 
and  despised  the  shame,  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  befoi'e  him.' 

A  creature  hunied  away  by  the  impulse 
of  some  impetuous  inclination^  is  not  nkely 
to  be  restrainetl  (if  he  be  restrained  at  all) 
by  a  cold  reflection  on  the  beauty  of  tirtue. 
It  tlie  dread  of  offending  God,  and  incurring 
his  everlasting  displeasure,  cannot  stop  him, 
how  shall  a  weaker  motive  do  it  ?  When 
we  see  that  the  powerful  sanctions  which 
Religion  holds  out  are  too  often  an  ineffec- 
tual curb  ;  to  think  of  attaining  the  same 
end  by  feebler  means,  i»as  if  one  should  ex- 

Cect  to  fnake  a  watch  go  the  better  by 
i*eaking  the  main-spring  ;  nay,  as  abwrd 
as  if  the  philosopher  who  inculcates  the  doc- 
trine should  undertake,  with  one  of  his  fin- 
gers, to  lift  an  immense  weight  which  had 
resisted  the  powers  of  the  crane  and  lever. 

On  calm  and  temperate  spirits  indeed,  m 
the  hour  of  retirement,  in  the  repose  of  the 
passions,  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  vu^ 
tue  does  seem,  to  be  her  own  adequate  re- 
ward :  and  very  lovely  are  the  fruits  she 
bears  in  preserving  health,  credit,  and  for- 
tune. But  on  how  few  will  this  principle 
act !  and  even  on  them  how  often  will  its 
operation  be  suspended  ?  and  though  vii'hJe 
for  her  own  sake  might  have  captivated  a 
few  hearts,  which  almost  seem  cast  in  a  na- 
tural nriould  of  goodness,  yet  no  mouvc 
could  at  all  time§,  be  so  likely  to  restrain 
elen  these,  (especially  under  the  pressure 
of  temptation)  as  this  simple  assertion-;-ror 
ail  this,  God  will  bring  thee  unto  fudg' 
ment.  .  . 

it  is  the  beauty  of  our  religion,  *^jL" 
not  held  out  exclusively  to  «  few  seleci 
spirits ;  that  it  is  not  an  object  of'*P**^ 
tioiu  or  a9  exercise  ctf  ingenuity,  but  a  itMf 
of  life  suited  to  every  condition,  capacRy» 
alidtem|>er.  It  istheglory  oftlieChnston 
religion  to  be,  what  it  was  the  %^^^^^^ 
ancient  philosophic  systtm  not  to  be,  thert- 
lif^Hon  ofthefieofile  ;  and  that  whichfC«[«- 
tutes  its  characteristic  value,  is  it  ainiwc- 
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ness  to  the  geniuSy  conditioD,  and  neces^es 
of  mankind. 

For  with  whatsoever  obscurities  it  has 
pleased  God  to  shadow  some  parts  of  his 
"written  word,  yet  he  has  graciously  ordered, 
that  wliatever  is  necessary  should  be  per- 
spicuous also  :  and  though,  as  to  his  adora- 
ble essence,  *  clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  hira  ;*  yet  these  are  not  the  medium 
through  which  he  has  left  us  to  discover  our 
duty.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  points,  I'cveal- 
ed  religion  has  a  decided  superiority  over 
all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  which 
•were  always  in'  many  respects  impractica- 
ble and  extravagant,  because  not  framed 
from  observations  drawn  firom  a  perfect 
knowledge  •  of  what  was  in  man.  *  VVhere- 
as  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel  is  ac- 
commodated to  real  human  nature ;  laying 
open  its  mortal  disease,  presenting  its  only 
remedy ;  exhibiting  rules  of  conduct,  often 
difficult,  indeed,  but  never  impossible ;  and 
where  the  rule  was  so  high  that  the  practi- 
cability seemed  desperate,  holding  out  a 
living  pattern,  to  elucidate  the  doctrine  and 
to  illustrate  the  precept;  offering  every 
where  the  clearest  notions  of  what  we  have 
to  hope,  and  what  we  have  to  fearj  the 
strongest  injunctions  of  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve, and  the  most  explicit  directions  of 
what  we  are  to  do  ;  with  the  most  encour- 
aging offers  of  Divine  assistance  for  strength- 
ening our  faith  and  quickening  our  obedi- 
ence. 

In  short,  whoever  examines  the  wants  o\ 
hisown  heart,  and  the  appropriate  assistance 
which  the  Gospel  funiishes,  will  find  them  to 
be  two  tallies  which  exactly  correspond— an 
internal  evidence,  stronger  perhaps  than  any 
other,  of  the  truth  of  Revelation. 

This  is  the  religion  with  which  the  inge- 
nuous heaHs  of  youth  should  be  warmed, 
and  by  which  their  minds,  while  pliant, 
should  be  directed.  This  will  afford  a 
'lamp  to  their  paths,*  stronger,  steadier, 
brighter,  than  the  feeble  and  uncertain 
glimmer  of  a  cold  and  comfortless  philoso- 
phy. 


CHAP,  IV, 

Other  symfitom*  of  the  decline  of  Chris- 
tiamty^-^o  family  religioA — Corrufit  or 
ne^U^ent  example  of  sufieriors — The 
telf-aenying  ana  evangelical  virtues  held 
in  contem/it — J^eglect  of  encouraging  and 
promoting  religion  among  servants. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent undertaking  to  make  a  general  invec- 
tive on  the  corrupt  state  of  manners,  or  even 
to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  the  higher 
ranks,  but  inasmuch  as  the  corruption  of 
that  conduct,  and  the  depravation  of  those 
manners  appear  to  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  visible  decline  ol  religion;  and  as 

Vol.  1,  41 


operating  in  its  turn,  as  a  cause,  on  the  mfe- 
nor  orders  of  society. 

Of  the  other  obvious  causes  which  contri- 
bute^o  this  decline  of  morals,  little  will  be 
said.  Nor  is  the  present  a  romantic  attempt 
to  restore  the  simplicity  of  primitive  man- 
ners. This  is  too  Rterdlly  an  age  of  ^Id,  to 
expect  that  it  should  be  so  in  the  poetical  and 
figurative  sense.  It  would  be  unjust  and 
absurd  not  to  form  our  opinions  and  expecta- 
tions from  the  present  general  state  ol^socie- 
'"•    And  it  would  argue  great  ignorance  of 

e  corruption  which  commerce,  and  con- 

3uest,  and  riches,  and  arts  necessarily  intro- 
uce  into  a  state,  to  look  for  the  same  sober- 
mindedness,  simplicity,  and  purity  among 
the  dregs  oj  Romulus,  as  the  severe  and 
simple  manners  of  elder  Home  presented. 

But  though  it  would  be  an  attempt  of  des- 
perate hardihood,  to  controvert  that  maxim 
of  the  witty  bard,  that 

To  mend  the  world  '•  •  TMt  detign  i 

a  popular  aphorism,  bv  the  way,  which  has 
done  no  little  mischief,  inasmuch,  as  under 
the  mask  of  hopelessness  it  suggests  an  indo- 
lent acquiescence ;  yet  to  make  the  best  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live ;  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  own  actual,  particular,  and 
individual  duties ;  and  to  take  care  that  the 
age  shall  not  be  the  worse  for  our  having 
been  cast  into  it,  seems  to  be  the  bare  dic- 
tate of  common  probity,  and  not  a  romantic 
flight  of  impracticable  perfection. 

Is  it  then  so  very  chimerical  to  imagine 
that  the  benevolent  can  be  sober-minded?  Is 
it  romantic  to  desire  that  the  good  should  be 
consistent  ?  Is  it  absurd  to  fancy  that  what 
has  once  been  practised  should  not  now  be 
impracticable  ? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  help  regretting  that 
it  should  be  the  general  temper  of  many  of 
the  leading  persons  of  that  age  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  glorious  character  of  the 
age  of  benevolence^  to  be  kind,  considerate, 
and  compassionate,  every  where  ratherthan 
at  home ;  that  the  rich  and  the  fashionable 
should  be  zealous  in  promoting  religious  as 
well  as  charitable  institutions  abroad,  and 
yet  discourage  every  thing  which  looks  like 
religion  in  tneir  own  families;  that  they 
should  be  at  a  considerable  expense  in  In- 
sti-ucting  the  poor  at  a  distance,  and  yet  dis- 
credit piety  among  their  own  servants— 
those  more  immediate  objects  of  every  man's 
attention,  whom  Providence  has  enabled  to 
keep  any ;  and  for  whose  conduct  he  will 
be  nnally  accountable,  inasmuch  as  he  may 
have  helped  to  corrupt  it. 

Is  there  any  degree  of  pecuniary  bounty 
without  doors  which  can  counteract  the  mis- 
chief of  a  wrong  example  at  home,  or  atone 
tor  that  infectious  laxity  of  principle  which 
spreads  corruption  wherever  its  influence 
extends  ?  Is  not  he  the  best  benefactor  to 
society  who  sets  the  best  example,  and  who 
does  not  only  the  most  good,  but  the  least 
evil  ?    Will  not  that  man»  however  liberal. 
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very  imperfiectly  promote  virtue  in  the  world 
at  large,  who  neglects  to  disseminate  its 
principles  within  the  immediate  sphere  of 
nis  own  personal  influence,  by  a  correct  con- 
duct and  a  blameless  behaviour  ?  Can  a 
generous  but  profligate  person  atone  by  his 
purse  for  the  disorders  of  his  life  ?  Can  he 
expect  a  blessing  on  his  bounties,  while  he 
defeats  their  effect  by  a  profane  or  even  a 
careless  conversation  r 

In  moral  as  well  as  in  political  treatises,  it 
is  often  asseitcd  that  it  is  a  gieat  evil  to  do 
no^ood  ;  but  it  has  not  been  perhaps  entnigh 
insisted  on,  that  it  is*  a  great  deal  to  do  no 
evil.  This  species  of  eo<Klnei>s  is  not  osten- 
tatiousenougn  for  popular  declamation  ;  and 
the  value  of  this  abstinence  from  vice  is  per- 
haps not  well  understood  but  by  Christians, 
because  it  wants  the  ostensible  brilliancy  of 
actual  performance. 

But  as  the  fir  inci/i  lea  of  Christianity  are  in 
no  great  repute,  sotiieir  concomitant  quali- 
tiea,  the  evangelical  virtues,  are  proportion- 
ably  disesteemed.  Let  it,  however,  be  i-e- 
inerobered,  that  those  secret  habits  of  self- 
control,  those  inteiior  and  unobtrusive  vir- 
tues, which  excite  no  astonishment,  kindle 
no  emulation,  and  extort  no  praise,  ai*e  at 
the  same  time  the  most  diflicult,  and  the 
most  sublime  ;  and  if  Christianity  be  true, 
"Will  be  the  n)ost  graciously  accepted  by  Hi?n 
who  witnesses  the  secret  combat  and  the  si- 
lent victory  :  while  the  splendid  deeds  which 
have  the  world  for  their  witness,  and  immor- 
tal fame  for  their  reward,  shall  perhaps  cost 
him  who  achieved  them  less  than  it  costs  a 
conscientious  Christian  to  subdue  one  irre- 
gular incUnation :  a  conaue^t  which  the 
world  will  never  know,  and,  it  it  did,  would 
pmbahly  despise, 

'IHiough  gix^at  acdons,  performed  on  hu- 
man motives,  are  permitted  by  the  Supi'eme 
Dis^poser  to  be  equally  beneficial  to  society' 
with  such  as  are  performed  on  purer  princi- 
ples ;  yet  it  i.^  an  affecting  consideration, 
tbatt  at  the  6iial  adjustment  of  accounts,  the 
politician  wliu  raised  a  state,  or  the  hero  who 
/irr»en?fd  it,  may  miss  of  that  favour  of  God 
which,  it  it  was  not  his  motive,  will  certainly 
Tioi  be  his  i^  wa  rd.  And  it  is  aw  ful  to  reflect, 
as  wt'  visit  the  monuments  justly  raised  by 
public  gT'aiitucle,  or  the  statues  properly 
erected  by  Wi^li-eamed  admiration  ;  it  is  aw- 
ful i  1  ssy,  to  vcliect  on  what  may  now  be  the 
unalterable  condition  of  the  illustrious  object 
of  these  deserved  but  unavailing  honours ; 
and  that  he  who  has  saved  a  state  may  have 
lost  his  own  soul ! 

A  christian  life  seems  to  consist  of  two 
things, almost  etjually  difficult;  the  adop- 
tion of  good  habits,  and  the  excision  of  such 
as  are  evlL  No  one  sets  out  on  a  itrligious 
course  with  a  stock  of  native  inn(x:ence,  or 
actual  freedom  from  sin ;  for  there  is  no 
such  state  in  human  life.  The  natural  heart 
is  not,  as  has  been  too  often  supposed,  a 
blank  paper,  whereon  the  Divine  Spitit  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  stamp  characters  of 


goodness.  No!  maiqr  blots  are  to  be 
erased,  many  defilements  are  to  be  cleansed, 
as  well  as  fresh  impressions  to  be  made. 

The  vigilant  Christian,  therefore,  who 
acts  with  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  his 
Maker,  i*ather  than  to  that  ot  mankind  ;  to 
a  future  account,  rather  than  to  pi'esent  glo- 
ry ;  will  find  that,  diligently  to  cultivate  the 
•unweeded  garden*  of  his  own  heart;  to 
mend  the  soil ;  to  clear  the  ground  of  indi- 
genous vices,  by  practising  the  painful  bu- 
siness of  extu'pation,  will  be  that  part  of  lus 
duty  which  will  cost  him  most  labour,  and 
brin^  him  least  credit :  while  the  fair  flow- 
er ot  one  show]^  actiun,  pixxluced  with  little 
ti*ouble,  and  of  which  the  very  pleasure  is 
reward  enough,  shall  gain  him  more  praise 
than  the  eradication  of  the  rankest  weeds 
which  overrun  the  natural  heart. 

But  the  Gospel  judges  not  after  the  man- 
ner of  men  :  tor  it  never  fails  to  make  the 
abstinent  virtues  a  previous  step  to  the  right 
performance  of  the  operative  ones ;  and  the 
relinquishing  what  is  wrong  to  be  a  neces- 
sary prelude  to  the  performance  of  what  is 
right.  It  makes  *  ceasing  to  do  evil'  the  in- 
disnensable  preliminary  to  « learning  to  do 
well.'  It  continually  suggests  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  well  as  to  be  prac-  i 
tised.  We  must  « hate  vain  thoughts*  be- 
fore we  can  *love  God's  law.*  We  must 
lay  aside  •  malice  and  hypocrisy,*  to  enable 
us  *to  receive  the  engrafted  word.'  Ha- 
ving *a  conscience  void  of  oflfeiice  ;*—' ab- 
staining from  fleshly  lusts ;' — *  bring  every 
thought  into  obedience  ;' — these  are  actions^ 
or  rather  negations,  which,  though  they  ne- 
ver will  obtain  immortality  from  the  chisel 
of  the  statuary,  the  declamation  of  the  his- 
torian, or  the  pane^ric  of  the  poet,  will, 
however,  be  •  nad  m  everlasting  reracm- 
brance,'  when  the  works  of  the  statuary, 
the  historian,  and  the  poet  will  be  no  more. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  it  is  obser- 
vable that  a  more  difficult  Christian  virti»B 
generally  involves  an  easier  one,  A  habit 
of  self-denial  in  permitted  pleasures,  easilf 
induces  a  victoiy  over  such  as  are  unlawful 
And  to  sit  l(x)se  to  oar  own  possessions,  ne- 
cessarily includes  an  exemption  from  covet- 
ing the  possessions  of  others :  and  so  on  of 
the  rest. 

Will  it  be  difficult  then  to  trace  back  to 
that  want  of  early  restraint  noUced  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  that  licence  of  behaviour 
which,  having  been  indulged  in  youth,  after- 
wards reigned  uncontrolled  in  families ;  and 
which  having  infected  education  in  its  first 
springs,  taints  all  the  streams  of  domestic 
virtue  ?  And  will  it  be  thought  strange  that 
that  same  want  of  religious  principle  which 
corrupted  our  chUdren,  should  corrupt  oar 
servants  ? 

We  scarcely  go  into  any  company  without 
hearing  some  invective  against  the  increased 
proflig^acy  of  this  order  of  men  ;  and  the  re- 
no  ark  is  made  with  as  great  ah  air  of  asto- 
nishment, as  if  the  caus^  of  the  complaint 
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were  not  as  viable  as  the  truth  of  it.    It 
i¥Ould  be  endless  to  point  out  instances  in 
•which  the  increased  aissipation  of  their  bet- 
ten  Tas  they  are  oddly  called)  has  contri- 
buted to  the  growth  of  this  evil.     But  it 
comes  only  within  the  immediate  design  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  insist  on  the 
angle  circumstance  of  the  almost  total  ex 
termination  of  religion  in  fashionable  fami 
lies,  as  a  cause  adequate  of  itself  to  any  conse- 
quence which  depmved  morals  can  produce. 

Is  there  not  a  degree  of  injustice  in  per- 
sons who  express  strong  indignation  at  tnose 
crimes  whicn  crowd  our  pnsons,  and  fur- 
nish our  incessant  executions,  and  who  yet 
discourage  not  an  internal  principle  of  vice : 
«ncc  those  crimes  are  nothing  'more  than 
that  principle  put  into  action  ?  And  it  is  no 
less  absurd  than  cruel,  in  such  of  the  great 
as  lead  disorderly  lives,  to  expect  to  prevent 
vice  by  the  laws  they  make  to  restrain  or 
punish  it,  while  their  own  example  is  a  per- 
petual source  of  temptation  to  commit  it 
If,  by  their  own  practice,  they  demonstrate 
that  they  think  a  vicious  life  is  the  only  hap- 
py one,  with  what  colour  ot  justice  can  they 
mfiict  penalties  on  others,  who,  by  acting  on 
the  same  principle,  expect  the  same  indul- 
gence !^ 

And  indeed  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable 
to  expect  very  high  degrees  of  virtue  and 

{jrobity  from  a  class  of  people  whose  whole 
ife,  after  they  are  admitted  into  dissipated 
families,  is  one  continued  counteraction  of 
the  principles  in  whiclTOey  have  probably 
been  bred. 

When  a  poor  youtMs  transplanted  from 
one  of  those  excellenHnstitutions  which  do 
honour  to  the  present  age,  and  give  some 
.  hope  of  reforming  the  next,  into  the  family 
of  his  noble  benefactor  in  town,  who  has, 
I>erhaps,  provided  liberally  for  his  instruc- 
tion in  the  countiy  ;  what  must  be  his  asto- 
nishment at  finding  the  manner  of  life  to 
which  he  is  introduced  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  that  Kfe  to  which  he  has  been  taught 
that  salvation  is  alone  annexed  !  He  has 
been  taught  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to 
be.  devoutly  thankful  for  his  own  scanty 
meal,  perhaps  of  barley-bread ;  yet  he  sees 
his  noble  lord  sit  down  every  day, 

Not  to  a  dinner,  but  a  hecatomb : 

to  a  repast  of  which  every  element  is  plun- 
dered, and  every  climate  impoverished  ;  for 
-which  nature  is  ransacked,  and  art  is  ex- 
hausted ;  without  even  the  formal  ceremony 
of  a  slight  acknowledgment.  It  will  be 
lucky  for  the  master,  if  his  servant  docs  not 
happen  to  know  that  even  the  pagans  never 
sat  aown  to  a  repast  without  making  a  liba- 
tion to  their  deities ;  and  that  the  Jews  did 
not  eat  a  little  fruit,  or  drink  a  cup  of  wa-t . 
ter»  without  an  expression  of  devout  thank- 
fulneuL 

Next  to  the  law  of  God,  he  has  been  taught 
to  reverence  Uie  law  of  the  land,  and  to  re- 
elect AD  act  of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of 


Scripture  :  yet  be  sees  his  honourable  pro- 
tettor,  pubhcljr  in  his  own  house,  engaged 
in  the  evening  in  playing  at  a  game  express- 
ly prohibited  by  the  laws,  and  against  which 
perhaps  ho  himself  had  been  assisting  in  the 
day  to  p^ss  an  act. 

While  the  contempt  of  religion  was  con- 
fined to  vrits  and  philosophers,  the  effect  was 
not  so  sensibly  felt.     But  we  cannot  congra- 
tulate the  ordinary  race  of  mortals  on  tSefar 
emancipation  from  old  prejudices,  or  their 
indifference  to  sacred  usa^  ;  as  it  is  not  ttt' 
all  visible  that  the  world  is  become  hai 
in  propoition  asit  is  become  more  enligl 
ed.     We  might  rejoice  more  in  the  boL_^__ 
diffusion  of  light  and  freedom,  were  it  not 
apparent  that  bankruptcies  are  grown  more., 
frequent,  robberies  more  common,  divorct| 
niore  numerous,  and  forgeries  more  exten^^t 
sive — that  more  rich  men  die  by  their  owi| 
hand,  and  more  poor  men  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner — than  when  Christianity  wai 
practised  by  the  vulgar,  and  countenance^fc^ 
at  least,  by  the  great. 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  while 
the  aftiuent  are  encouraging  so  many  admi- 
rable schemes  for  promoting  religion  among 
the  children  of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not 
like  to  perfietuate  the  principle,  by  encou- 
raging it  in  their  own  children  and  their  ser- 
vants also  ?  Is  it  not  a  pity,  since  these  last 
are  so  moderately  furnished  with  the  gcxxi 
things  of  this  life,  to  rob  them  of  that  bKngh| 
reversion,  the  bare  hope  of  which  is  a  couw 
terpoise  to  all  the  hardships  they  undergo 
here — especially  since  by  diminishing  this 
future  ho|)e,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  ^d  td 
their  present  usefulness  ? 
,  btill   allowing,  what  has  been  already 
granted,  that  absolute  infidelity  is  not  the 
reigning  evil,  and  that  servants  will  perhaps 
be  more  likely  to  see  religion  neglected  than   ' 
to  hear  it  ridiculed — would  it  not  be  a  me- 
ritorious kindness  in  families  of  a  bett» 
stamp,  to  furnish  them  with  more  opj 
nities  of  learning  and  practising  their  dut 
Is  it  not  impoUtic  indeed,  as  well  as  unkii.^ 
to  refuse  them  any  means  of  having  im- 
pressed on  their  consciences  the  operii^fe  J^ 
principles  of  Christianity  ?  It  is  but  hnfe^  r; 
barely  not  to  o/i^ioae  their  going  to  church,  a 
not  to  prevent  their  doing  their  dutt^r . 
home,  their  opportunities   of  doing   vRn. 
ought  to  be  facilitated,  by  giving  them,  at 
certain  seasons,  as  few  employments asposr 
bible  that  may  interfere  with  both.    Even 
when  religion  is  by  pretty  general  consent 
banished  trom  our  families  at  home,  that  op- 
ly  furnishes  a  stronger  reason  why  our  fami- 
lies, should  not  be  -banished  from  religion 
in  the  churches. 

But  it  these  opportunities  are  not  madlii^-^ 
easy  and  convenient  to  them,  their  sup^rkMn^ 
have  no  right  to  expect  from  them  a  z^  id 
far  transcending  their  own,  as  to  induce  them 
to  surmount  dimculties  for  the  sake  of  di)ty. 
Religion  is  never  once  represented  in  Sc^^ 
ture  as  a  light  att^ment>^  it  is  never  once 
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iUustratdd  b^  an  easy,  a  quiets  or  an  indolent 
allegonr. 

On  the  contraiy,  it  is  exhibited  under  the 
active  figure  of  a  combat,  a  race ;  some- 
thing expressive  of  exertion,  activity,  pro- 
gress. And  yet  many  are  unjust  enougn  to 
think  that  this  warfare  can  be  lought,  though 
they  themselves  are  perpetually  weakening 
the  vigour  of  the  combatant ;  this  race  be 
run,  though  they  are  incessantly  obstructing 
the  progress  of  nim  who  runs  by  some  hard 
and  mterfering  command.  That  our  com- 
passionate Judge,  who  '  knoweth  whereof 
we  are  made,  and  remembereth  that  we  are 
but  dust,'  b  particularly  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  tMr  infirmities,  can  never  be 
doubted ;  but  what  portion  of  forgiveness  he 
will  extend  to  those  who  lay  on  their  virtue, 
hard  burdens  *too  heavy  for  them  to  bear,' 
ivho  shall  say  ? 

To  keep  an  immortal  being  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  oaiiiness,  is  a  positive  disobedience 
to  Hia  law,  who  when  he  bestowed  the  Bi- 
ble, no  less  than  when  he  created  the  mate- 
rial world,  said  Let  there  be  Ught.  It  were 
well,  both  for  the  advantage  of  master  and 
servant,  that  the  latter  should  have  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  frequently  impressed 
on  his  heart ;  that  his  conscience  should  be 
made  familiar  with  a  system  which  offers 
inch  clear  and  intelligible  propositions  of 
moral  duty.  The  strikmg  interrogation, 
*  how  shaU  I  do  this  ^at  wickedness,  and 
sin  against  God  ?'  will  perhaps  operate  as 
forcibly  on  an  uncultivated  mind,  as  the 
most  eloquent  essay  to  prove  that  man  is  not 
an  accountable  l)eing.  That  once  credited 
promise,  that  *they  who  have  done  well 
shall  eo  into  everiasting  life,'  will  be  more 
grateful  to  the  spirit  of  a  plain  man,  than 
that  more  elegant  and  disinterested  senti- 
ment, that  virtue  ia  its  own  reward.  That, 
*hc  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely,' 
is  not  on  the  whole  a  dangerous,  or  a  mis- 
leading maxim.  And  *  well  done,  good  and 
faithmi  servant!  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things,'  though  offensive  to  the  liberal 
spirit  of  philosophic  dignity,  is  a  comforta- 
ble support  to  humble  ana  suffering  piety. 
That  *  we  should  do  to  others  as  w^  would 
they  should  do  to  us,'  is  a  portable  measure 
of^man  duty,  always  at  hand,  as  always 
referring  to  something  within  himself,  not 
amiss  for  a  poor  man  to  carry  constantly 
about  with  him,  who  has  neither  time  nor 
learning  to  search  for  a  better.  It  is  an  uni- 
versal and  compendious  law  so  universal  as 
to  include  the  whole  compass  of  social  obli- 
gation ;  so  compendious  as  to  be  inclosed  in 
so  short  and  plain  an  aphorism,  that  the 
dullest  mind  cannot  misapprehend,  nor  the 
weakest  memory  forget  it.    It  is  convenient 


For  it  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  gospd 
of  Christ,  that  though  it  is  an  entire  and  per* 
feet  system  in  its  design  !  though  it  exhibits 
one  great  plan  fi-om  which  complete  imns 
of  argument,  and  connected  schemes  of  rea- 
soning may  be  deduced ;  yet  in  coropasaon 
to  the  multitude,  for  whom  this  benevdcnt 
institution  was  in  a  good  measure  designed, 
and  who  could  not  have  comprehended  a 
long  chain  of  propositions,  or  have  embraced 
remote  deductions,  the  most  important 
truths  of  doctrine,  and  the  most  essential 
documents  of  virtue,  are  detailed  in  single 
maxims,  and  comprised  in  short  sentences; 
independent  of  themselves,  yet  making  a 
necessary  part  ot  a  consummate  whde; 
from  a  few  of  which  principles  the  whole 
train  of  human  virtues  has  been  deduced, 
and  many  a  perfect  body  of  ethics  has  been 
framed. 

If  it  be  thought  wonderful,  that  fitJin  so 
few  letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  few  figures  of 
arithmetic,  so  few  notes  in  music,  such  end- 
less combinations  should  have  been  produ- 
ced in  their  respecttve  arts ;  how  far  more 
beautiful  would  it  be  to  trace  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  morals  thus  growing  out  of  a  few  ele» 
mentary  principles  of  gospel  truth, 
.  All  Seneca's  arguments  against  the  fear  of 
death  never  yet  reconciled  one  reader  to  its 
approach  half  so  effectually  as  the  humble 
believer  is  reconciled  to  it  by  that  simple 
persuasion,  •  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  li- 
veth.' 

While  the  mod  Ai  philosopher  is  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  bf 
undertaking  to  pro^gWiat  matter  is  eternal; 
or  enlarging  the  stdVof  human  happiness^ 
by  demonstrating  tne  extinction  of  spirit- 
it  can  do  no  harm  to  an  unlettered  man  t» 
believe,  that  *  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  God's  word  shall  not  pass  away. 
While  the  former  is  indulging  the  profitable 
inquiry  why  the  Deity  made  the  world  so 
late,  or  why  he  made  it  all,  it  will  not  hurt 
the  latter  to  believe  that  « in  the  becinninK 
God  made  the  worid,'  and  that  in'  the  o» 
'he  shall  judge  it  in  righteousness.' 

While  the  liberal  scholar  is  useftiUy  stu- 
dying the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  let 
him  rejoice  that  his  more  illiterate  brother 
possesses  the  plain  conviction  that  Move  b 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law'— that  Move  work- 
eth  no  ill  to  his  neighbour. '  And  let  him  be 
persuaded  that  he -himself,  though  he  know 
all  Tully's  Offices  by  heart,  may  not  have 
acquired  a  more  feeling  and  operative  senti- 
ment than  is  conveyed  to  the  common  Chris- 
tian in  the  rule  to  '  bear  each  other's  bur- 
then.' While  the  wit  is  criticising  the  creed, 
he  will  be  no  loser  by  encouraging  his  de- 
pendants to  keep  the  commandments;  ^J^ 


for  bringing  out  on  idl  the  ordinary  occasionv  a  few  such  simple  propositions  as  the  above 
of  life.  We  need  not  say,  *  who  shall  go  up  furnish  a  more  practical  and  correct  rule  » 
to  heaven  and  bring  it  unto  us,  for  this  word  ""    *  '  '  '     "" 


is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in 
thy  hearty  that  thou  mayest  do  it  '* 
*  Drat.  sjo.  U  and  IS. 


life  than  can  be  gleaned  from  all  the  volumes 
of  ancient  philosophy,  justly  eminent  as  ma- 
ny of  them  are  for  wiidom  and  purity.  r« 
though  they  abound  with  passages  ot  w» 
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8ublhnit]r»  and  sentiments  of  ereat  moral 
beauty^  yet  the  result  is  naturally  defective, 
the  conclusions  necessarily  contradictory. — 
This  was  no  fault  of*  the  author,  but  of  the 
system.  The  vision  was  acute,  but  the  light 
was  dim.  The  sharpest  sagacity  could  not 
distinguish  spiritual  objects,  in  the  twilight 
of  natural  religion,  with  that  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  now  discerned  by  every  com- 
mon Christian,  in  the  diffusion  oi  gospel 

And  whether  it  be  that  what  depraves  the 
prmciple  darkens  the  mtellect  also,  certain 
It  is  tnat  an  uneducated  serious  Christian 
reads  his  Bible  with  a  clearness  of  intelli- 
gence»  with  an  intellectual  comment  which 
no  sceptic  or  mere  worldling  ever  attams. 
The  former  has  not  prejudged  the  cause  he 
is  examining.  He  is  not  often  led  by  his 
()assions,  still  more  rarely  by  his  interest,  to 
resist  his  convictions.  While  the  *  secret  of 
the  Lord  is  (obviously)  with  them  that  fear 
him,'  the  mind  of  them  who  fear  him  not,  is 
generally  prejudiced  by  a  retaining  fee  from 
the  world,  from  their  passions  or  their  pride, 
before  th^  enter  on  the  inquirj'. 

With  what  consistency  can  the  covetous 
man  embrace  a  religion  which  so  pointedly 
forbids  him  to  lay  up  treasui'es  upon  earth  r 
How  will  the  man  of  spirit,  as  the  world  is 
pleased  to  call  the  duellist,  relish  a  religion 
which  allows  not  'the  sun  to  ^o  down  upon 
his  wrath  ?'  How  can  the  ambitious  struggle 
for  •  a  kingdom  which  is  not  in  this  world,* 
and  embrace  a  faith  which  commands  him 
to  lay  down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  another? 
How  should  the  professed  wit  or  the  mere 
philosopher  adopt  a  system  which  demands 
m  a  lofty  tone  of  derision,  *  Where  is  the 
scribe  ?  Where  is  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the 
<^puter  of  this  world  ?'  How  will  the  self- 
satisfied  Pharisee  endure  a  religion  which, 
while  it  peremptorily  demands  from  him 
erery  useful  action,  and  every  right  exer- 
Uon,  will  not  permit  him  to  rest  his  hope  of 
salvation  on  their  performance  f  He  whose 
affections  are  voluntarily  riveted  to  the  pre- 
sent world,  will  not  much  delight  in  a  scheme 
whose  avowed  principles  is  to  set  him  above 
it.  The  obvious  consequence  of  these  *  hard 
sayings,'  is  illustrated  by  daily  instances. 
•  Have  any  of  the  rulers  oelieved  on  him  ?' 
is  a  question  not  confined  to  the  first  age  of 
his  appearance.  Had  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers  of  the  most  polished  nations, 
collected  all  the  scattered  wit  and  learning 
of  the  world  into  one  point  in  order  to  invent 
a  religion  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  perhaps  precisely  the 
thing  they  would  never  have  hit  upon :  pre- 
cisely the  thing  which,  being  ofiFered  to 
them,  they  would  reject  The  intellectual 
pride  of  the  philosopher  relished  it  as  little 
as  the  carnal  pride  of  the  Jew ;  for  it  flatter- 
ed human  wit  no  more  than  it  gratified  hu- 
man grandeur.  The  pride  of  great  acquire- 
ments, and  of  g;reat  wealth,  equally  ob- 
iitnicts  the  iTceptMi  of  divine  truth  into  the 


heart ;  and  whether  the  natural  man  be  call- 
ed upon  to  part  either  from  *  great  posses- 
sions,' or  'high  imaginations,*  he  equally 
goes  away  sorrowing. 


CHAP.  V. 

JTie  negligent  conduct  oj  ChristianB  no  real 
objection  against  Christianity, ^^Thc  rea- 
son why  its  effects  are  not  more  manifest 
to  worldly  men,  is  because  believers  do  not 
lead  Christian  lives,  Professors  differ  but 
little  in  their  practice  from  unbelievers. 
Even  real  Christians  are  too  diffident  and 
timid,  and  afraid  of  acting  ufi  to  their 
firincifiles, — The  absurdity  of  the  charge 
commonly  brought  against  religious  fieo- 
file,  that  they  are  too  strict. 

It  is  an  objection  frequently  brougTit 
against  Christianity,  that  it  it  exhibited  so 
perfect  a  scheme,  if  its  influences  were  as 
strong,  if  its  effects  were  as  powerful,  as  its 
friends  pretend,  it  must  have  produced  moi-e 
visible  consequences  in  the  reformation  of 
mankind.  1  liis  is  not  the  place  fully  to  an- 
swer this  objection,  which  (like  all  the 
other  cavils  against  our  religion)  continues 
to  be  urged  just  as  if  it  never  had  been  an- 
swered. 

That  vice  and  immorality  prevail  in  no 
small  degree  m  countries  protessing  Chris- 
tianity, we  need  not  go  out  of  our  own  to  be 
convinced.  But  that  this  is  the  case  only 
because  this  benij^n  principle  is  not  suffered 
to  operate  in  its  full  power,  will  be  no  less 
obvious  to  all  who  are  sincere  in  their  in- 
quiries :  For  if  we  allow  (and  who  that  ex- 
amines impartially  can  help  allowing)  that 
it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christianity  to 
make  men  better,  then  it  must  be  the  aver- 
sion from  receiving  it,  and  not  the  fault  of 
tht  principle,  which  prevents  them  from  be- 
commg  so. 

lliose  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ef- 
fects which  Christianity  actually  produced 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  when  it  was 
received  in  its  genuine  purity,  and  when  it 
did  operate  without  obstruction,  from  its 
professors  at  least,  will  want  no  other  proof 
of  its  inherent  power  and  efficacy.  At  that 
period,*  its  most  decided  and  industrious  ene- 
my, the  emperor  Julian,  could  recommend 
the  manners  of  Galileans  to  the  imitation  of 
his  pagan  high  priests ;  though  he  himself, 
at  the  same  time,  was  doing  every  thing 
which  the  most  inveterate  malice,  sharpen- 
ed by  the  acutest  wit,  and  backed  by  the 
most  absolute  power,  could  devise,  to  dis- 
credit their  doctrines. 

Nor  would  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  be 
less  visible  now  in  influencing  the  conduct  of 
its  professors,  if  its  principles  were  heartily 
and  sincerely  received.  They  would,  were 
they  of  the  true  genuine  cast,  operate  on  the 
coDdact  so  effectually,  that  we  should  see 
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morals  and  mannei'S  growing  out  of  princi- 
ples, as  we  see  other  consequences  grow  out 
of  their  proper  and  natural  causes.  Let  but 
this  great  spring  have  its  unobstructed  play, 
and  there  would  be  little  occasion  to  declaim 
against  this  excess  or  that  enormity.  If  the 
same  skill  and  care  which  are  employed  in 
curing  symptoms,  were  vigorously  levelled 
at  the  internal  principle  of  the  disease,  the 
moral  health  would  feel  the  benefit  If  that 
attention  which  is  bestowed  in  lopj)ing  the 
redundant  and  unsightly  branches,  were  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  un- 
connipt  root,  the  effect  of  this  labour  would 
soon  be  discovered  by  the  excellence  of  the 
fruits. 

For  though,  even  in  the  highest  possible 
exertion  of  i*eligious  principle,  and  tne  mt^st 
dilijgent  practice  of  all  its  consequential 
tram  of  virtues,  man  would  still  find  evil 
propensities  enough,  in  his  fallen  nature,  to 
make  it  necessary  that  he  should  countei-act 
them,  by  keeping  alive  his  diligence  after 
higher  attainments,  and  to  quicken  his  as- 
pii-ations  after  a  better  state  ;  yet  the  pre- 
vailing' temper  would  be  in  general  right ; 
the  will  would  be  in  a  great  measure  recti- 
fied ;  and  the  heart,  feeling,  and  acknow- 
ledging its  disease,  would  apply  itself  dili- 
gently to  the  only  remedy.  Thus  though 
even  the  best  men  have  infirmities  enough 
to  deplore,  and  commit  sins  enouj^h  to  keep 
them  deeply  humble,  and  feci  moreunsi- 
bly  than  others  the  impei*fcctions  of  that 
vessel  in  which  their  heavenly  treasui-e  is 
hid,  they  however  have  the  internal  conso- 
lation of  knowing  that  they  shall  have  to  do 
with  a  merciful  Father,  who  •  despiseth  not 
the  sighing  of  the  contrite  heart,  nor  the  de- 
sire of  such  as  be  sorrowful,'  who  has  been 
witness  to  all  their  struggles  against  sin,  and 
to  whom  they  ran  appeal  with  Peter  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  desires — •  Lord  !  Thou 
knowest  all  things.  Thou  knowest  that  I 
love  Thee.» 

All  the  heavy  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  religion  have  been  taken 
from  the  abuses  of  it.  In  eveiy  other  in- 
stance, the  injustice  of  this  proceeding 
would  be  notorious :  but  there  is  a  general 
want  of  candour  in  the  judgment  of  men  bn 
this  subject,  which  we  do  not  find  them  ex- 
ercise on  other  occasions  ;  that  of  throwing 
^e  fault  of  the  erring  or  ignorant  j^i*ofessor 
on  the  profession  itself. 

It  does  not  derogate  from  the  honourable 
profession  of  arms,  that  there  are  cowards 
and  braggaits  in  the  army.  If  any  man  lose 
his  estate  by  the  chicaneiy  of  an  attomey,  or 
his  health  by  the  blunder  of  a  physician,  it  is 
commonly  said  that  the  one  was  a  disgrace 
to  Ids  business,  and  the  other  was  ignorant 
of  it ;  but  no  one  therefore  concludes  that 
law  and  physic  are  contemptible  professions. 

Christianity  alone  is  obliged  to  bear  all  the 
obloquy  incurred  by  the  misdonduct  of  its 
followers;  to  sustain  all  the  reproach  excited 
by  ignorant,  by  fanatical,  by  superstitious, 


dr  hypocritical  professors.  Butwhoeremc- 
cusc's  it  of  a  tendency  to  produce  the  errors 
of  thes«  professors,  must  have  picked  up 
his  opinion  any  where  rather  than  m  theNcw 
Testament ;  which  book  being  the  only  au- 
thentic history  of  Christianity,  is  that  wWch 
candour  would  naturally  consult  for  infor- 
mation. 

But  as  woridly  and  irreligious  men  do  net 
draw  their  notions  from  that  pure  fountain, 
but  Crom  the  polluted  stream  of  humanprac- 
tice  ;  as  they  form  their  judgment  of  Divine 
truth  from  trie  conduct  of  those  who  pretend 
to  be  enligntened  by  it ;  some  charitable  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  contempt 
which  they  entertain  for  Christianity,  when 
they  sec  what  poor  effects  it  produces  in  the 
lives  of  the  generality  of  professing  Chris- 
tians. What  do  they  observe  there  which 
can  lead  them  to  entertain  very  high  ideas 
of  the  principles  which  give  birth  to  such 
practices  ? 

Do  men  of  the  world  discover  any  mark- 
ed, any  decided  difference  between  the  coo- 
duct  of  nominal  Christians  and  the  rest  of 
their  neighbours,  who  pretend  to  no  religion 
at  all  ?  Do  they  see,  in  the  daily  livesrof 
such,  any  great  abundance  of  those  fruits 
l)y  which  they  have  heard  believers  arc  to 
be  known  ?  On  the  contrarjs  do  thev  not 
disccm  in  them  the  same  anxious  and  un- 
wearied pursuit  after  the  things  of  the  earth, 
as  in  those  who  do  not  profess  to  have  any 
thought  of  heaven?  Do  not  they  sec  them 
labour  as  sedulously  in  the  interests  of  a  de- 
basing and  frivolous  dissipation,  as  those 
who  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  nobler  ob- 
ject in  view  ?  Is  there  not  the  same  eag«^ 
ness  to  plunge  into  all  sorts  of  folhes  thcin- 
sclves,  and  the  same  unrighteous  speed  in 
introducing  their  chUdi-en  to  them,  as  if  they 
had  never  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement 
to  renounce  them  ?  Is  there  not  the  same 
self-indulgence,  the  same  luxury,  and  the 
same  passionate  attachment  to  the  tilings  « 
this  world  in  them,  as  is  xiable  in  those  who 
do  not  look  for  another  ^ 

Do  not  thoughtless  neglect,  and  habitual 
dissipation  answer,  as  to  society,  all  the  ends 
of  the  most  decided  iufidclitv  ?  Between  the 
Ijarely  decent  and  the  openly  profane  there 
is  indeed  this  difference — ^'1  hat  the  one,  by 
making  no  profession,  deceives  neither  the 
wortd  nor  his  own  heart :  while  the  other, 
by  introducing  himself  in  forms,  fancies  that 
he  does  something,  and  thanks  God  that 
*  he  is  not  like  this  publican.  *  ITie  one  only 
shuts  his  eyes  upon  the  danger  which  the 
other  despises. 

But  these  unfruitful  professors  would  do 
well  to  recollect  that,  by  a  conduct  so  little 
worthy  of  their  high  calling,  they  not  only 
violate  the  law  to  which  they  have  vowed 
obedience,  but  occasion  nnany  to  disbelieve 
or  to  despise  it ;  that  they  are  thus  in  a  gpc»t 
measure  accountable  for  the  infidelity  cf 
others,  and  of  course  will  have  to  answer 
for  more  than  theUy«wn  personal  ofejcc*- 
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For  did  tbcf  in  any  respect  live  up  to  the 
principles  they  profess ;  did  they  aaom  the 
doctrines  of  Chnstianity  by  a  lite  in  any  de- 
gree consonant  to  their  taith ;  did  they  exhi- 
bit any  thing  of  the  *beautv  of  holiness*  in 
their  daily  coRversation ;  tney  would  then 
give  such  a  demonstrative  proof  not  only  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  own  obedience,  but  of 
the  brightness  of  that  divine  light  by  which 
they  profess  to  walk,  that  the  most  deter- 
mined unbeliever  would  at  last  begin  to 
think  there  must  be  something  in  a  religion 
of  which  the  effects  were  so  visible,  and  the 
fi-uits  so  amiable ;  and  might  in  time  be  led 
to  'glorify,'  not  Mem,  not  the  imperfect 
doers  of  these  works,  but  'their  Father, 
whicli  is  in  heaven.'  Whereas,  as  things 
are  at  present  carried  on,  the  obvious  con- 
clusion must  be,  either  thit  Christians  do 
not  believe  in  the  religion  they  profess,  or 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  religion  itself. 

For  will  he  not  naturally  say,  that  if  its 
influences  were  so  predominant,  itb  conse- 
quences must  be  more  evident  \  that,  if  the 
prize  held  out  were  really  so  bright,  those 
who  truly  believed  so,  would  surely  c^o  some- 
thing, aiid  sacrifice  something  to  obtain  it! 

This  effect  of  the  carelessness  of  believers 
on  the  hearts  of  others,  will  probably  be  a 
heavy  aggravation  of  their  own  guilt  at  the 
final  reckoning : — and  there  is  no  negligent 
Christian  can  guess  where  the  infection  of 
hb  example  may  stop ;  or  how  remotely  it 
may  be  pleaded  as  a  palliation  of  the  sins  of 
others,  who  either  may  think  themselves 
safe  while  they  are  only  doing  what  Chris- 
tians allow  themselves  to  do ;  or  who  may 
adduce  a  Christian's  habitual  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  as  a  presumptive  evidence 
that  there  is  no  truth  m  Christianity, 

This  swells  the  amount  of  the  actual  mis- 
chief beyond  calculation;  and  there  is  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  defi- 
nite evil,  that  the  careless  Christian  can  ne- 
ver know  the  extent  of  the  contagion  he 
spreads,  nor  the  multiplied  infections  which 
they  may  communicate  in  their  turn,  whom 
his  disorclers  fii-st  corrupted. 

And  there  is  this  farther  aggravation  of 
his  offence,  that  he  will  not  only  be  answer- 
able for  all  the  positive  evils  of  which  his 
.example  is  the  cause ;  but  for  the  omission 
of  all  the  probable  good  which  might  have 
been  called  forth  in  others,  had  his  ^ions 
been  OMisistent  with  his  profession.  vVhat 
SL  Strong,  what  an  almost  irresistible  convic- 
tion would  it  carry  to  the  hearts  of  unbe- 
lievers, if  they  beheld  that  characteristic 
lliiferencc  in  the  manners  of  Christians, 
^hich  their  profession  gives  one  to  expect, 
if  they  saw  that  disinterestedness,  that  hu- 
mility, sober-mindedness,  temperance,  sim- 
plicity, and  sincerity,  which  are  the  una- 
voidable fhiits  of  a  genuine  laith !  and  which 
the  Bible  has  taught  them  to  expect  in  eve- 
ry Christian. 

But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and 
yet  lives  like  a  sinner  i  while  he  professes 


to  believe  like  an  apostle,  and  yet  leads  the 
life  of  a  sensualist;  talks  of  ardent  feiith,  and 
yet  exhibits  a  cold  and  low  practice;  boasts 
himself  the  disciple  of  a  meek  Master,  and 
yet  is  as  much  a  slave  to  his  passions  as 
they  who  acknowledge  no  such  authority  ; 
while  he  appears  the  proud  professor  of  an 
humble  religion,  or  the  intemperate  cham- 
pion of  a  self-denying  one — such  a  man 
brings  Christianity  into  disrepute,  amfirms 
those  in  error  who  might  have  been  awa- 
kened to  conviction,  strengthens  doubt  into 
disbelief,  and  hardens  indifference  into  con- 
tempt. 

Even  among  those  of  a  better  cast  and  a 
purer  principle,  the  excessive  restraints  of 
timidity,  caution,  and  that  *  fear  of  man, 
which  bringeth  a  snare,'  confine,  and  almost 
stifle  the  generous  spirit  of  an  ardent  exer- 
tion in  the  cause  ot  religion.  Christianity 
may  pathetically  expostulate,  that  it  is  not 
always  *an  open  enemy  which  dishonours 
her,*'  but  her  *  familiar  friend.  *  And  *  what 
dost  thou  more  than  others  ?'  is  a  question 
which  even  the  good  and  worthy  should 
often  ask  themselves,  in  order  to  quicken  . 
their  zeal ;  to  prevent  the  total  stagnation  of 
unexerted  principles,  on  the  one  hand ;  or 
the  danger,  on  tire  other,  of  their  being  dri- 
ven down  the  gulf  of  ruin  by  the  unresisted 
and  confluent  tides  of  temptation,  fashion, 
and  example. 

In  a  very  strict  and  mortified  age,  of 
which  a  scrupulous  severity  was  the  pre- 
dopiinant  character,  precautions  a^ifist  an 
excessive  zeal  might,  and  doubtless  would, 
be  a  wholesome  and  prudent  measure.  But 
in  these  times  of  relaxed  principle  and  fri- 
gid indifference,  to  see  people  so  vigilantly 
on  their  guard  against  the  imaginary  mis- 
chiefs of  enthusiasm,  while  they  run  head- 
long into  the  real  opposite  penis  of  a  de- 
stiojctive  licentiousness,  reminds  us  of  ^he 
one-eyed  animal  in  the  fable ;  who,  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  ocean,  never  fancied  he 
could  be  destroyed  any  way  but  by  drown- 
ing :  but,  while  he  kept  that  one  eye  con- 
stantly fixed  on  the  sea,  on  which  side  he 
concluded  all  the  peril  lay,  he  was  devoured 
by  an  enemy  on  the  dry  land,  trom  wliich 
quarter  he  never  suspected  any  danger. 

Are  not  the  mischiefs  of  an  enthuaastic  pi- 
ety  insisted  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if 
an  extravagant  devotion  were  the  prevailing 
propensity?  Is  not  the  necessity  or  modera- 
tion as  vehemently  urged  as  it  an  intempe- 
rate zeal  were  the  epidemic  distemper  of 
the  great  world  ?  as  it  all  our  apparent  dan- 
ger and  natural  bias  lay  on  the  side  ot  a  too 
rigid  austerity,  which  rejquired  the  discreet 
and  constant  counteraction  of  an  opposite 
principle  ?  Would  not  a  stranger  be  almost 
tempted  to  imagine,  from  the  frequent  in- 
vectives against  extreme  strictness,  that  ab- 
straction from  the  world,  and  a  monastic 
rage  for  retreat,  were  the  ruling  temper  ? 
that  we  were  in  some  danger  of  seeing  our 
places  of  diversion  abandoned,  and  the  enr 
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thusiastic  Bcenes  of  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the 
desert  acted  over  again  by  the  frantic  and 
uncontrollable  devotion  of  our  young  persons 
of  fashion  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  enthusiasm  is 
an  evil  to  which  the  more  religious  of  the 
lower  class  are  peculiarly  exposed  ;  and  this 
from  a  variety  ot  causes,  upon  which  this  is 
not  the  place  to  enlarge.  But  who  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  assert  that  the  class  we  are 
now  addressing, commonly  fall  into  the  same 
error.  In  order  to  establish  or  to  overthrow 
this  assertion,  let  each  fashionable  reader 
confess  whether,within  the  sphere  of  his  own 
observation,  the  fact  be  realized.  Let  each 
bring  this  vague  charge  specifically  home  to 
his  own  acquaintance.  Let  him  honestly  de- 
clare what  proportion  of  noble  enthusiasts, 
what  number  of  honourable  fanatics  his  own 
personal  knowledge  of  the  great  world  sup- 
plies. L^t  him  compare  the  list  of  his  en- 
thusiastic with  that  of  his  luxurious  friends, 
of  his  fanatical  with  his  irreligious  acquaint- 
ance, of  « the  righteous  over  much*  with 
«uch  as  *  care  for  none  of  these  things  j'  of 
the  strict  and  precise  with  that  of  the  loose 
and  irregular,  of  those  who  beggar  them- 
selves by  their  pious  alms,  with  those  who 
injure  their  fortune  by  extravagance ;  of 
those  who  « are  lovers  of  God,*  with  those 
who  are  lovers  of  pleasure.  Let  him  declare 
whether  he  sees  more  of  his  associates  swal- 
lowed up  in  gloomy  meditation  or  immersed 
in  scnsualitjr ;  whether  more  are  the  slaves 
of  superstitious  observances  or  of  ambition. 
Surely  those  who  address  the  rich  and  great 
in  the  way  of  exhortation  and  reproof,  would 
do  particularly  well  to  define  exactly  what 
is  indeed  the  prevailing  character  j  lest,  for 
want  of  such  discrimination  they  should 
heighten  the  disease  they  might  wish  to  cure, 
ana  increase  the  bias  tney  would  desire  to 
C04nteract,  by  addresang  to  the  voluptuary 
cautions  which  belong  to  the  hermit,  and 
thus  aggravate  his  already  inflamed  appe- 
tites by  invectives  against  an  evil  of  wliich 
he  is  in  little  danger. 

If,  however,  superstition,  wl\ere  it  really 
does  exists,  injure  religion,  and  we  grant 
that  it  greatly  injures  it,  yet  we  insist  that 
scepticism  injures  it  no  less ;  for  to  deride, 
or  to  omit  any  of  the  component  parts  of 
ChiTstian  faith,  is  surely  not  a  less  fatal  evil 
than  making  uncommanded  additions  to  it 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  in  an  age 
like  the  present,  remarkable  for  indifference 
in  religion  and  levity  in  manners,  and  which 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  lively  patterns  of 
firm  and  resolute  piety, that  many  who  really 
are  Christians  on  the  soberest  conviction, 
siiouldnot  appear  more  openly  and  decided- 
ly on  the  side  they  have  espoused;  that  they 
assimilate  so  very  much  with  the  manners  of 
those  about  them  (which  manners  they  yet 
scruple  not  to  disapprove)  and,  instead  of  an 
avowed  but  prudent  steadfastness,  which 
might  draw  over  the  others,  appear  evident- 
ly fearful  of  being  thought  precise  and  over- 


scrupulous ;  and  actually  seem  to  disavow 
their  right  principles,  by  conces^ns  and  ac- 
commodations not  strictly  consistent  witii 
them.  They  often  seem  cautiously  afraid 
of  doing  too  much,  and  going  too  far  ;  and 
the  dangerous  plea,  the  nccesssity  of  living 
like  other  fieofile,  of  being  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  the  propriety  of  not  being 
particular,  is  brought  as  a  reasonable  apo- 
logy for  a  too  yieldiug  and  indiscriminate 
conformity. 

But,  at  a  time  when  almost  all  are  sinking 
into  the  prevailing  corruption,  how  beauUfiu 
a  rare,  a  single  integrity  is,  let  the  instances 
of  Lot  and  Noah  declare !  And  to  those 
with  whom  a  poem  is  an  higher  authority 
than  the  Bible,  let  me  recommend  the  most 
animated  picture  of  a  righteous  singularity 
that  ever  was  delineated  m 

-^Tbe  Seraph  Abdiel,  fmixhM  round 

Among' the  fhichlesa,  ihitfaftU  only  he 

Among  innumerahle  fUte,  onmor'd, 

Uncbaken,  unstnlacM,  unterrify*d. 

Hit  loyalty  he  kept,  hi»  love  and  seal : 

Nor  numbers,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerre  fVora  truth,  or  change  hi*  e<»gCafit  miiid. 

Though  single,  Jfor.  Last,  B^hn 

Few  indeed  of  the  more  orderly  and  de- 
cent have  any  objection  to  that  degree  of 
Religion  which  b  compatible  with  their  ge- 
neral acceptance  with  others,  or  the  fuU  en- 
joyment of  their  own  pleasures.  For  a  for- 
mal and  ceremonious  exercise  of  the  out- 
ward duties  of  Christianity  may  not  only  be 
kept  up  without  exciting  censure,  but  will 
even  procure  a  certain  respect  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  is  not  quite  irreconcileable  with 
a  voluptuous  and  dissipated  life.  So  €ar 
many  go ;  and  so  far  as  '  godliness  is  pro- 
fitable to  the  life  that  m,'  it  passes  without 
reproach. 

But  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  consider  reH- 
gious  exercises  not  as  a  decency,  but  a  duty; 
not  as  a  commutation  for  a  selt-denying  life, 
but  as  a  means  to  promote  a  holy  temper 
and  a  virtuous  conduct ;  as  soon  as  they  reel 
disposed  to  carry  the  effect  of  their  devotion 
into  their  daily  life ;  as  soon  as  their  princi- 
ples discover  themselves,  by  leading  them 
to  withdraw  from  those  scenes  and  abstain 
from  tliose  actions  in  which  the  gay  place 
their  supreme  happiness;  as  soon  as  some- 
thing is  to  be  done,  and  something  is  to  be 
fiarted  with,  then  the  world  begins  to  take 
offence,  and  to  stigmatize  the  activity  of  that 
piety  which  had  been  commended  as  long  as 
It  remained  inoperatrue,  and  had  only  eva- 
porated in  woraa. 

When  religion,  like  the,  vital  prindi^e, 
takes  its  seat  m  the  heart  and  sends  out  sup- 
plies  of  life  and  heat  to  every  part ;  diffuses 
motion,  soul,  and  vigour  through  the  whole 
circulation,  and  informs  and  animates  the 
whole  man ;  when  it  operates  on  the  prac- 
tice, influences  the  conversation,  breaks  out 
into  a  lively  zeal  for  the>hoDoar  of  God,  and 
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the  best  interests  of  mankind,  then  the  dn- 
cerity  of  heart  or  the  sanity  of  mind,  of  that 
person,  wi]I  become  questionable;  and  it 
must  be  owing  to  a  very  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  indeed,  if  he  can  at 
once  preserve  the  character  of  parts  and 
piety,  and  retain  the  reputation  ot  a  man  of 
sense  after  he  has  acquired  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

It  is  surely  a  folly  to  talk  of  Iseing  too  ho- 
ly, too  strict,  or  too  good.  When  there 
really  happens  to  appear  some  foundation 
for  the  cnar^e  of  entnusiasm  fas  there  are 
indeed  sometimes  in  good  people  eccentrici- 
ties which  justify  the  censure)  we  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  it  proceeds  from  some  de- 
fect in  the  judgment,  and  not  from  any  ex- 
cess in  the  piety  :  for  in  goodness  there  is  no 
excess :  and  it  is  as  preposterous  to  sav  that 
any  one  is  too  good,  or  too  pious,  as  that  he 
is  too  wise,  too  strong,  or  too  healthy :  since 
the  highest  point  in  all  these  is  only  the  per- 
fection of  that  quality  which  we  admired  in 
a  lower  degree.  There  may  be  an  imfiru- 
dentt  but  there  cannot  be  a  sufierabundant 
coodness.  An  ardent  imagination  may  mis- 
lead a  rightly  turned  heart ;  and  a  weak  in- 
tellect may  incline  the  best  intentioned  to 
ascribe  too  much  value  to  things  of  compara- 
tively small  importance.  Such  a  one  not  ha- 
ving discernment  enough  to  perceive  where 
the  force  and  stress  of  duty  lie,  may  inad- 
vertently discredit  religion  by  a  too  scrupu- 
lotis  exactness  in  points  of  small  intrinsic*  va- 
lue.— And  even  well-meaning  men  as  well 
as  hypocrites  may  think  they  have  done  a 
meritorious  service  when  their  *  mint*  snd 
•anise*  are  rigorously  tithed. 

But  in  observing  the  *  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,'  in  the  practice  of  universal  holi- 
ness, in  the  love  of  God,  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  exceeding,  while  there  is  no  li- 
mitation in  the  command.  We  are  in  no 
danger  of  loving  our  neighbour  derter  than 
ourselves ;  and  let  us  remember  that  we  do 
not  go  beyond,  but  fell  short  of  our  duty, 
while  we  love  him  /«».  If  we  were  com- 
manded to  love  God  witli  aome  of  our  heart, 
■with  part  of  our  soul,  and  a  fiortion  of  our 
tBtrength,  there  would  then  be  some  colour 
for  those  perpetual  cavils  about  the /iro^or- 
tion  of  love  and  the  degree  of  obedience 
which  are  due  to  him.  But  as  the  command 
is  so  definite,  so  absolute,  so  comprehensive, 
80  entire,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
that  unmeaning,  but  not  unfrequent  charge 
brought  against  relij^ous  persons,  that  they 
are  too  strict.  It  is  In  effect  saying;,  that 
they  love  God  too  much,  and  serve  mm  too 
weiu 

The  foundation  of  this  silly  censure  is 
commonly  laid  in  the  first  principles  of  edu- 
cation, wnere  an  early  separation  is  system- 
atically made  between  auty  and  pleasure. 
One  of  the  first  baits  held  out  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  children  is,  that  when  they 
have  done  their  duty  they  will  be  entitled  to 
some  ftleasure;  thus  forcibly  divining  what 
Vol.  L  42 


should  be  considered  as  inseparable.  And 
there  is  not  a  more  common  justification  of 
that  idle  and  dissipated  manner  in  which  the 
second  half  of  the  Sunday  is  cowjmonly 
spent,  even  by  those  who  make  a  conscience 
of  spending  the  former  part  properly,  than 
that,  •  now  they  have  done  their  duty,  they 
may  take  their  pleasure.' 

But  while  Christian  observances  are  con- 
sidered as  task^,  which  are  to  be  got  over  to 
entitle  us  to  something  more  pleasant ;  as  a 
burthen  which  we  mus^  endure  in  order  to 
propitiate  an  inexorable  judge,  who  makes 
a  hard  bargain  with  his  creatures,  and  al- 
lows them  just  so  much  anmsement  in  pay 
for  so  much  drudgery — ^we  must  not  wonder 
that  such  low  views  are  entertained  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  a  religious  life  is  reprobated 
as  strict  and  rigid. 

But  to  him  who  acts  from  the  nobler  mo- 
tive of  love,  and  the  animating  power  of  the 
christian  hope,  the  exercise  is  the  reward, 
the  permission  is  the  privilege,  the  work  is 
the  wages.  He  does  not  carve  out  some  mi- 
serable pleasure,  and  stipulate  for  some 
meagre  oiversion,  to  pay  himself  for  the  hard 
performance  pf  his  doty,  who  in  that  very 
performance  experiences  the  highest  plea- 
sure ;  and  feels  the  truest  gratification  of 
which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  devoting  the 
noblest  part  of  that  nature  to  His  service,  to 
whom  he  owes  all,  because  from  Him  he  has 
received  all. 

This  reprobated  strictness,  therefore,  so 
fer  from  being  the  source  of  discomfort  and 
misery,  as  is  pretended,  is  in  realitj'  the  tnie 
cause  of  actual  enjoyment,  by  laying  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  all  tnoae  turbulent  and  un- 
easy passions,  the  unreserved  and  yet  im- 
pertect  gratification  of  which  does  so  much 
more  tend  to  disturb  our  happiness,  than 
that  self-government  which  Christianity  en- 
joins. 

But  all  precepts  seem  rigorous,  all  ob- 
servances are  really  hard,  where  there  is 
not  an  entire  conviction  of  God's  right  to  our 
obedience  and  an  internal  principle  of  faith 
and  love  to  make  that  obedience  pleasant. 
A  religious  life  is  indeed  a  hard  bondage  to 
one  immersed  in  the  practices  of  the  world, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  its  appetites  and 
passions.  To  a  real  Christian  it  is  'perfect 
freedom.*  He  does  not  now  abstain  from 
such  and  such  thines,  merely  because  they 
are  forbidden  (as  he  did  in  the  first  stages 
of  his  progress)  but  because  his  soul  has 
no  longer  any  pleasure  in  them.  And  it 
would  be  the  severest  of  all  punishments  to 
oblige  him  to  return  to  those  practices,  from 
which  he  once  abstained  with  difficulty,  and 
through  the  less  noble  principle  of  fear. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps,  a  greater 
mistake  than  that  common  notion  entertain- 
ed by  the  more  orderly  part  of  the  fashiona-' 
ble  world,  that  a  little  religion  will  make 
people  happy,  but  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is 
incompatible  with  all  enjoyment.  For  surely 
that  religion  can  add  little  to>a  man's  hap- 
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piness  wbich  restrains  him  from  the  com- 
mission of  a  wron^  action,  but  which  does 
not  pretend  to  extinguish- the  bad  principle 
from  which  the  act  proceeded.  A  religion 
which  ties  the  hands,  without  changing  the 
heart ;  which,  like  the  hell  of  Tantalus,  sub- 
dues not  the  desire,  yet  forbids  the  gratifi- 
cation, is  indeed  an  uncomfortable  religion  : 
and  such  a  religion,  though  it  may  gain  a 
man  something  on  the  side  of  reputation,  will 
give  him  but  little  inward  comfort  For 
what  true  peace  can  that  heart  eujoy  which 
is  left  a  prey  to  that  temper  which  produced 
the  evil,  even  though  terror  or  shame  may 
have  prevented  the  ouiward  act 

That  people  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  a 
dissipated  life  should  conceive  of  religion  as 
a  dimcult  and  even  unattainable  state,  it  is 
easy  to  believe.  That  they  should  conceive 
of  it  as  an  unhappy  state,'  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  error  and  their  ignorance  :  for 
that  a  rational  being  should  have  his  under- 
standing enlightened ;  that  an  immortal  be- 
ing should  have  his  views  extended  and  en- 
larged ;  that  a  helpless  being  should  have  a 
consciousness  of  assistance ;  a  sinful  being 
the  prospect  of  a  pardon,  or  ^fallen  one  the 
assurance  of  restoration,  does  not  seem  a 
probable  ground  of  unhappiness:  and  on  any 
other  subject  but  religion,  such  reasoning 
would  not  be  admissiUe, 


CHAP.  VL 

A  stranger^  from  observing  the  fashionable 
mode  of  ^/r,  would  not  take  this  to  be  a 
Christian  country, — Lives  oj  firofessing 
Christians  examined  by  a  comfiarison 
Vfith  the  Gosfiel, — Christianity  not  made 
the  rule  of  life,  even  by  those  who  firofess 
to  receive  it  as  an  object  of  faith, — Tern- 
fiorizing  writers  contribute  to  lower  the 
credit  cf  Christianity, — Loose  harangues 
on  morcUs  not  calculated  to  reform  the 
heart. 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  intended,  as 
some  of  its  fashionable  professors  seem  to 
fency,  to  operate  as  a  charm,  a  talisman,  or 
incantation,  and  to  produce  its  effoct  by  our 
pronouncing  certain  mystical  words,  attend- 
ing at  certain  consecrated  places,  and  per- 
forming certain  hallowed  cei*emonies;  but  it 
is  an  active,  vital,  influential  principle,  ope- 
ratin§[  on  the  heart,  restrainmg  the  deures, 
affecting  the  general  conduct,  and  as  much 
regulating  our  commerce  with  the  world, 
our  business,  pleasui^es,  and  enjoyments,  our 
conversations,  designs,  and  actions,  as  our 
behaviour  in  public  worship,  or  even  in  pri- 
vate devotion. 

That  the  effects  of  such  a  principle  are 
strikingly  visible  in  the  lives  and  manners  of 
the  generality  of  those  who  pive  the  law  to 
fashion,  will  not  perhaps  be  uudsted  on.  And 
indeed^  the  whole  present  system  of  fashion- 


able life  is  utterly  destructive  of  seriousness^ 
To  instance  only  in  the  growing  habit  of  fre- 
quenting gi*eat  assemblies,  which  is  general- 
ly thought  insignificant,  and  is  in  diect  so 
vapid,  tnat  one  almost  wonders  how  it  can 
be  dangerous ;— it  would  excite  laughter, 
because  we  are  so  broken  into  the  nabi^ 
were  1  to  insist  on  the  immorality  of  passing 
one's  whole  life  in  a  crowd. — But  those  pro- 
miscuous myriads  wluch  compose  the  8ode- 
ty,  falsely  so  called,  of  the  gay  world ;  who 
are  brought  together  without  esteem,  re- 
main without  pleasure,  and  part  without  re- 
gret ;  who  live  in  a  round  of  diversions,  the 
possession  of  which  is  so  ioyless,  though  the 
absence  is  so  insuppoitable  j  these,  by  the 
mere  force  of  incessant  and  indiscriminate 
association,  weaken,  and  in  time  wear  out, 
the  best  filings  {md  affections  of  the  humsn 
heart  And  tJhe  mere  spirit  of  dissipation, 
thus  contracted  from  invariable  habit,  even 
detached  fi*om  all  its  concomitant  evils,  is  in 
itself  as  hostile  to  a  religious  spirit,  as  more 
powtive  and  actual  offences.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  that  it  is  as  criminal;  I  only  insbt 
that  it  is  as  opposite  to  that  heavenly  mind- 
edness  which  is  the  essence  of  the  CntistiaD 
temper. 

Let  us  suppose  an  ignorant  and  unpreju- 
diced spectator,  who  should  have  b«n 
taught  the  theory  of  all  the  religions  on  the 
globe,  brought  hither  from  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. Set  him  down  in  the  pditesl  part  of 
our  capital,  and  let  him  determine,  i*  he 
can,  except  from  what  he  shall  see  inter- 
woven in  the  texture  of  our  laws,  and  kept 
up  in  the  sei*vice  of  our  churches,  to  what 
particular  religion  we  belong.  Let  him  not 
mix  entirely  with  the  most  flagitious,  but 
only  with  the  most  fiishionable;  at  least,  Irt 
him  keep  whaU  they  themselves  call  the 
best  company.  Let  nim  scrutinize  into  the 
mduners,  customs,  habits,  and  diversioi^ 
most  in  vogue,  and  then  infer  fi-oro  all  hj 
has  seen  and  heard,  what  is  the  established 
relie;ion  of  the  land. 

That  it  couki  not  be  the  Jewish  he  woidd 
soon  discover :  for  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
external  observances,  he  would  trace  but 
slender  remains.  He  would  be  equally  con- 
vinced that  it  could  not  be  the  religion  of  old 
Greece  and  Rome  j  fbr  that  enjoined  re- 
verence to  the  gods,  and  inculcated  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws.  His  most  probable  con- 
clusion would  be  in  favour  of  the  Mahome- 
tan faith,  did  not  th^  excessive  indulgence 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  an  ai^ 
cle  of  intemperance  prohibited  even  by  the 
sensual  prophet  of  Arabia,  defeat  that  con- 
jectuit:. 

How  would  the  petrified  inquirer  be  asto- 
nished, if  he  were  told  that  all  these  gsyt 
thoughtless,  luxurious,  dissipated  P^*'^ 
professed  a  religion,  meek,  spiritual,  self^^* 
nying ;  of  which  humility,  poverty  of  spint, 
a  renewed  mind,  and  non-conformity  to  "*^ 
world,  were  specific  distinctions  ! 

When  he  saw  the^pns  of  naen  of  ftaitune* 
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'scarcely  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  ad- 
mitted to  be  spectators  of  the  turbulent  and 
wmatural  diversions  of  racing  and  gaining ; 
and  the  almost  infant-daughters,  even  of 
"wise  and  virtuous  mothers  (au  innovation 
'which  fashion  herself  forbade  till  now)  car- 
ried with  most  unthrifty  anticipation  to  the 
frequent  and  late  protracted  ball — would  he 
"believe  that  we  were  of  a  religion  which  has 
Tequii-ed  from  those  very  parents  a  solemn 
^ow  that  these  children  should  be  bred  up 
*  in  the  nature  and  admonition  of  the  Lord?* 
ITiat  they  should  constantly  •  believe  God's 
holy  word  and  keep  his  commandments  V 

When  he  observed  the  turmoils  of  ambi- 
tion, the  competitions  of  vanity,  the  ardent 
thirst  for  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  the 
"wild  misapplication  of  it  when  possessed ; 
how  could  he  persuade  himself  that  all  these 
anxious  pursuers  of  present  enjoyment  were 
the  disciples  of  a  master  who  exhibited  the 
very  character  and  essence  of  his  religion,  as 
it  were  in  a  motto — •  My  kingdom  is  not 

OF  THIS  WORLD  !' 

yWhen  he  beheld  those  nocturnal  clubs, 
so  subversive  of  private  virtue  and  domestic 
happiness,  woula  he  conceive  that  we  were 
of  a  I'eligion  which  in  express  terms  *  ex- 
horts young  men  to  be  sober-minded  ?* 

When  he  saw  those  magnificent  and 
brightly  illuminated  structures  which  deco- 
rate and  (Horace  the  very  precincts  of  the 
royal  residence,  (so  free  itself  hx)m  all  these 
pollDtions)  when  ne  beheld  the  nightly  offer- 
ings made  to  the  demon  of  play,  on  whose 
cruel  altar  the  fortune  and  happmess  of  wives 
and  children  are  offered  up  without  re- 
morse; would  he  not  conclude  that  we  were 
of  some  of  those  barbarous  religions  which 
enjoins  unnatural  sacrifices,  and  whose  hor- 
rid deities  are  appeased  with  nothing  less 
than  human  victims } 

Now  ought  we  not  to  pardon  our  imagina- 
ry ^)ectator,  if  he  should  not  at  once  con- 
cluoe  that  all  the  various  descriptions  of 
persons  above  noticed  professed  the  Chiis- 
tian  religion ;  supposing  him  to  have  no 
other  way  of  determining  but  by  the  confor- 
roity  of  thdr  manners  to  that  rule  by  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  judge  them  ?  We  in- 
deed must  judge  with  a  certain  latitude,  and 
candidly  take  the  present  state  of  society  in- 
to the  account ;  which  in  some  few  instan- 
ces, perhs^s,  must  be  allowed  to  dispense 
with  that  literal  strictness,  which  more  pe- 
euliariy  belonged  to  the  first  ages  of  the 


But  as  this  is  really  a  Christian  country, 
profes»ng  to  enjoy  tne  purest  feith  in  the 
purest  form,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  jgo 
a  liitle  farther,  and  inquire  whether  Chns- 
tianitv,  however  firmly  established  and  ge- 
nerally professed  in  it,  is  really  practised  oy 
that  order  <rf  fashionable  persons,  who, 
while  they  are  absorbed  in  the  delights  of 
the  world,  and  their  whole  souls  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  still  arrogate  to 
tkeiiidet?es  the  honourable  name  of  Chris- 


tians, and  occaaonally  testify  their  claim  to 
this  high  character,  by  a  general  profession 
of  their  belief  in,  and  a  decent  occasional 
compliance  with  the  forms  of  religion,  and 
the  ordinances  of  our  church  ? 

This  inquiry  must  be  made,  not  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  state  of  Christianity  in 
other  countries  (a  mode  always  fallacious^ 
whether  adopted  by  nations  or  individuals, 
is  that  of  comparing  themselves  with  those 
who  are  still  worse)  nor  must  it  be  made 
from  any  notions  di-awn  from  custom,  or 
any  other  human  standard ;  but  from  a 
scripture  view  of  what  real  religion  is ;  from 
any  one  of  those  striking  and  comprehensive 
representations  of  it,  which  mfcy  be  found 
condensed  in  so  many  single  pasisages  of  the 
sacred  writings. 

Whoever  then  look*  into  the  Book  of  God, 
and  observes  its  prevailing  8|>irit,  and  then 
looks  into  that  part  of  the  world  under  con- 
sideration, will  not  surely  be  thought  very 
censorious,  if  he  pronounce  that  the  confor- 
mity between  them  does  not  «eem  to  be  very 
striking ;  and  the  manners  of  the  one  do  not 
very  evidently  appear  to  be  dictated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  other.  Will  he  discover  that 
tne  Christian  religion  is  so  much  as  preten- 
ded to  be  made  the  rule  of  life  even  by  that 
decent  order  who  profess  not  to  have  discar- 
ded it  as  an  object  of  faith  ?  Do  even  the 
more  regular,  who  neglect  not  public  obser- 
vances, consider  Christianity  as  the  measure 
of  their  actions  !  Do  even  what  the  world 
calls  religions  persons,  employ  their  time, 
their  abilities,  and  their  fortune,  as  talents 
for  which  they  however  confess  they  believe 
themselves  accountable  :  or  do  they,  in  any 
respect  live,  I  will  not  say  up  to  their  pro- 
fession (tor  what  human  hieing  does  so? J  but 
in  any  consistency  with  it,  or  even  with  an 
eye  to  its  predommant  tendendes  ?  Do  per- 
sons in  general  of  this  description  seem  to 
consider  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  (ios- 
pel,  as  any  thing  more  than  a  form  of  words 
necessary  indeed  to  be  repeated,  and  proper 
to  be  believed  ?  But  do  they  consider  them 
as  necessanr  to  be  adq)ted  into  a  governing 
principle  of  action  ? 

Is  it  acting  a  consistent  part  to  declare  in 
the  solemn  assemblies  that  they  are  *  mise- 
rable offenders,  *  and  that  *  there  is  no  health 
in  them,'  and  yet  never  in  their  daily  lives 
to  discover  any  symptom  oi  that  humility 
and  self-abasement,  which  should  naturally 
be  implied  in  such  a  declaration  ? 

Is  it  reasonable  or  compatible,  I  will  not 
say  with  piety,  but  with  good  sense,  earnest- 
ly to  lament  having '  followed  the  devices  and 
aesires  of  their  own  hearts,'  and  then  deli- 
berately to  plunge  into  such  a  torrent  of  dis- 
sipations as  clearly  indicates  that  they  do  not 
struggle  to  oppose  one  of  these  devices,  to 
resist  one  of  these  desires  ?  I  dare  not  say 
this  is  hypocrisy,  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  but 
surely  it  is  inconsistency. 

'  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,'  is 
a  leading  prindple  in  the  book  they  acknow- 
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ledge  as  their  guide.  But  after  unresisting- 
ly assenting  t6  this  as  a  doctrinal  truth,  at 
church— how  absurd  would  they  €hink  any 
one  who  should  expect  them  to  adopt  it  into 
their  practice !  Perhaps  the  whole  law  of 
God  aoes  not  exhibit  a  single  precept  more 
expressly,  more  steadily,  and  more  uniform- 
ly rejected  by  the  class  in  question.  If  it 
mean  any  thing,  it  can  hardly  be  consistent 
with  that  mode  of  life  emphatically  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  ol fashionable. 

Now,  would  it  be  much  more  absurd  (for 
any  other  reason  but  because  it  is  not  the 
custom)  if  our  lenslators  were  to  meet  one 
day  in  every  week,  gravely  to  read  over  all 
the  obsolete  statutes,  and  rescinded  acts  of 
parliament,  than  it  is  tor  the  order  of  persons 
of  the  above  description  to  assemble  every 
Sunday,  to  profess  their  belief  in  and  subl- 
mission  to  a  system  of  principles,  which 
they  do  not  so  much  as  intend  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  their  practice  ? 

out  to  continue  our  inquiry.— There  is 
not  a  more  common  or  more  intelligible  de- 
finition of  human  duty,  than  that  of  'Fear 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments.'  Now, 
as  to  the  first  of  these  inseparable  precepts, 
can  we,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  chant)^, 
be  very  fbrwaixl  to  conclude  that  God  is 
really  *  very  greatly  feared'  in  secret,  by 
those  who  give  too  manifest  indicaUons  that 
they  live  •  without  him  in  the  world  ?'  And 
as  to  the  latter  precept,  which  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  other — without  noticing  any 
of  the  flagrant  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  let 
us  only  confine  ourselves  to  the  allowed, 
general,  and  notorious  violation  of  the  third 
and  fourth  commandments,  by  the  higher  as 
well  as  by  the  lower  orders ;  breaches-  so 
flagrant,  that  they  force  themselves  on  the 
ch^ervation  of  the  most  inattentive,  too  p^- 
pably  to  be  either  unnoticed  or  palliated. 

Shall  we  have  reason  to  change  our  opi- 
nion if  we  take  that  Divine  representation  of 
the  sum  and  substance  of  religion,  and  ap- 
ply it  as  a  touchstone  in  the  present  trial— 
*  Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  tny  strenjgth,  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ?'  Now,  judge  by 
inference,  do  we  see  many  public  proofs  of 
that  heavenly-mindedness  which  would  be 
the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  fervent  and 
animated  dedication  of  all  the  powers,  fa- 
culties, and  affections  of  the  soul  to  Him 
who  gave  it  ?  And,  as  to  the  great  rulie  of 
social  duty  expressed  in  the  second  clause, 
do  we  observe  as  much  of  that  conaderate 
kindness,  that  pure  disinterestedness,  that 
conscientious  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
others,  eq;)ec}ally  of  dependants  and  in£e- 
liors,  as  might  tie  expected  from  those  who 
enjoyed  the  privil^;e  of  so  unerrine  a  stan- 
dard of  CQQctuct }  a  standard,  which,  if  im- 
partially consulted,  roust  make  our  kind- 
ness to  others  bear  an  exact  proportion  to 
our  self-love ;  a  rule  in  which  christian 
prinoiple,  operating  on  human  sensibility. 


could  not  M  to  decide  aright  in  every  sup- 
posable  case.  For  no  man  can  doubt  how 
ne  ought  to  act  towards  another,  while  the 
in  warn  corresponding  suggestions  of  con- 
science and  feeling  concur  in  lettmg  him 
know  how  he  would  wish,  in  a  change  of 
circumstances,  that  others  should  act  to- 
wards him. 

Or  suppose  we  take  a  more  detsuled  sar- 
vey,  by  a  third  rule,  which  indeed  is  not  so 
much  the  principle  as  the  effect  of  piety— 
*  True  religion,  and  undefiled  before  God 
and  the  Fatiier,  is  this :  to  visit  the  fether- 
less  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  wnshottcd  from  the  world  J 
Now,  if  Christianity  insists  that  obedience 
to  the  latter  injunction  be  the  true  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  fulfil  the  for- 
mer, is  the  beneficence  of  the  fashionable 
world  very  strikingly  illustrated-  by  this 
spotless  parity^  this  exemption  from  the 
pollutions  of  tne  world,  which  is  here  de- 
clared to  be  its  invariable  concomitant  ? 

But  if  I  were  to  venture  to  take  my  esti- 
mate with  a  view  more  immediately  evan- 
gelical ;  If  I  presumed  to  look  for  that 
genuine  Christianity  which  consists  in  •  re- 
pentance towards  God,  and  ^th  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;'  to  in^stthat,  whatever 
natural  relij^cn  and  fashionable  religion 
may  teach,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  humble  the  sinner  and 
exalt  the  Saviour ;  toin^st  that  not  only  the 
grosdy  flagitious,  but  that  all  have  nnned  ; 
that  all  are  by  nature  in  a  state  of  condem- 
nation ;  that  all  stand  in  need  of  mercy,  of 
which  there  is  no  hope  but  on  the  Gospel 
terms ;  that  eternal  life  is  promised  to  those 
only  who  accept  it  on  the  offered  conditions 
of 'faith,  i^pentan,ce,  and  renewed  obedi- 
ence ;'— if  I  were  to  insist  on  such  evidences 
of  our  Christianity  as  these ;  if  I  were  to 
express  these  docttines  in  plain  scriptural 
terms,  without  lowering,  qilialifyin^  dis- 
p^uising,  or  doing  them  away ;  if  I  were  to 
insist  on  this  behef,  and  its  implied  and  cor- 
responding practices;  I  am  aware  that, 
witn  whatever  condescending  patience  this 
littie  tract  might  have  been  so  fur  perused* 
many  a  fashionable  reader  would  here  throw 
it  aside,  as  having  now  detected  the  palpa- 
ble enthusiast,  the  abettor  of « strange  doc- 
trines,* long  ago  con^gned  over  by  the  libe- 
ral and  the  polite  to  bigots  ana  fahatica. 
And  yet,  if  the  Bible  be  true,  this  is  a  ^m- 
pie  and  faithfid  description  of  Christianity* 

Surely  men  forget  that  we  are  ur^ng  them 
upon  their  own  principles ;  that  while  we  are 
urging  them  with  motives  drawn  from 
Christianity,  they  seem  to  have  as  littie 
concern  in  these  motives  as  if  they  them- 
selves were  of  another  religion.  It  b  not  a 
name  that  will  stand  us  instead.  It  is  not 
merely  glorying  m  the  tiUe  of  Christians, 
while  we  are  living  in  the  neglect  of  its  pre- 
cepts ;  it  is  not  in  valuing  ourselves  on  the 
profession  of  religion  as  creditable,  while 
we  reject  the  power  of  it>a8  fanatical,  that 
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wQl  saTe  us !  In  any  other  circumstances 
cf  life  it  would  be  accounted  absurd  to  have 
a  set  of  propositions,  principles,  statutes,  or 
fundamental  articles,  and  not  to  make  them 
the  ground  of  our  acting  as  well  as  of  our 
reasoning.  In  these  supposed  instances  the 
blame  would  lie  in  the  contradiction,  in  re- 
ligion it  lies  in  the  agreement.  Strange  ! 
that  to  act  in  consequence  of  received  and 
acknowledged  principles,  should  be  ac- 
counted weakness !  Strange,  that  what 
alone  is  truly  consistent,  ^ould  be  branded 
as  absurd  !  Strange,  that  men  must  really 
forbear  to  act  rationally,  only  that  they  may 
not  be  reckoned  mad !  Strange,  that  they 
should  be  commended  for  having  prayed  in 
the  excellent  words  of  the  Bible  and  of  our 
diurch,  for  '  a  clean  heart,  and  a  right  spi- 
rit ;'  and  yet,  if  they  gave  any  sign  of  such 
a  transformation  of  heart,  they  should  be 
aecounted,  if  not  fanatical,  at  least,  singular, 
weak,  or  melancholy  men. 

After  having,  however,  just  ventured  to 
hint  at  what  are  indeed  the  humbling 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  doctrines  to 
which  alone  eternal  lite  is  promised,  I  shall 
in  deep  humilitv  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  ex- 
nausted  by  the  labours  of  wise  and  pious 
men  in  all  ages.  Unhappily,  however,  the 
most  awakening  of  these  writers  are  not  the 
favourite  guests  in  the  closets  of  the  more 
fashionable  Christians;  who,  when  they 
happen  to  be  more  seriously  (^sposed  than 
ordiiiary,  are  fond  of  findine  out  some  mid- 
die  kind  of  reading,  which  recommends 
some  half-way  state,  something  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  suspending  the 
mind,  like  the  position  oi'  Mahomet's  tomb, 
between  earth  and  heaven  :  a  kind  of  read- 
ing which,  while  it  quiets  the  conscience  by 
bemg  on  the  side  of  morals,  neither  awa- 
kens fear,  nor  alarms  security.  By  dealing 
in  generals,  it  comes  home  to  the  "hearts  of 
none :  it  flatters  the  passions  of  the  reader, 
bv  ascribini;  high  merits  to  the  performance 
at  certain  right  actions,  and  the  forbearance 
from  certain  wrong  cmes;  among  which, 
that  reader  must  be  very  unlucky  indeed 
-who  does  not  find  some  performances  and 
some  forbearances  of  his  own.  It  at  once 
enables  him  to  keep  heaven  in  his  eye,  and 
the  world  in  his  heart  It  agreeably  i-epre- 
sents  the  readers  to  themselves  as  amiable 
persons,  guilty  indeed  of  a  few  faults,  but 
never  as  condemned  sinners  under  sentence 
of  death.  It  commonly  abounds  with  high 
encomiums  on  the  dignity  of  human  nature ; 
the  good  effects  of  virtue  on  health,  fortune, 
and  reputation  :  the  dangers  of  a  blind  zeal, 
the  mischiefs  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  folly  oif 
ngularity,  with  various  other  kindred  senti- 
ments i  which,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  of  them- 
selves with  the  corruptions  of  our  nature, 
may,  by  a  little  warping,  be  easily  accom- 
modated to  them. 

These  are  the  too  successful  practices  of 
ctttam  hike-warm  and  temporizing  divines. 


who  have  become  popular  by  blunting  the 
edge  of  the  heavenly  tempered  weapon, 
whose  salutaiy  keenness,  but  for  their  •  de- 
ceitful handling,*  would  often  *  pierce  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit.' 

But  those  severer  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness, who  disgust  by  applying  t(X)  closely  to 
the  conscience;  who  probe  the  inmost  heart 
and  lay  open  all  its  latent  peccancies ;  who 
treat  of  principles  as  the  only  certain  source 
of  manners ;  who  lay  the  axe  to  the  root,  of- 
tener  than  the  pruninK  knife  to  the  branch ; 
who  insist  much  and  otten  on  the  great  lead- 
ing '.ruths,  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature,  who 
must  be  restored,  if  he  be  restored  at  all, 
by  means  very  little  flattering  to  human 
pride— —such  heart-searching  writers  as 
these  will  seldom  find  access  to  the  houses 
and  hearts  of  the  more  modish  Christians, 
unless  they  happen  to  owe  their  admission 
to  some  subordinate  quality  of  style )  unless 
they  can  captivate,  with  the  seducing  graces 
of  language,  those  well-bred  readers,  who 
are  childishly  amusing  themselves  with  the 
garnish,  when  they  are  perishing  for  want 
of  food  ;  who  are  searching  tor  polished  pe- 
riods when  they  should  be  m  quest  of  alarm- 
ing truths;  who  are  looking  for  elegance  of 
composition  when  they  should  be  anxious 
for  eternal  life. 

Whatever  comparative  praise  may  be  due 
to  the  former  class  of  writers,  when  viewed 
with  others  of  a  less  decent  order,  yet  I  am 
not  sure  whether  so  many  books  of  frigid 
morahty,  exhibiting  such  inferior  motives  of 
action,  such  moderate  I'epresentations  of  du- 
ty, and  such  a  low  standard  of  principle ; 
have  not  done  religion  much  more  harm 
than  good ;  whether  they  do  not  lead  many 
a  reader  to  inquire  what  is  the  lowest  de- 
gree in  the  scale  of  virtue  with  which  he 
may  content  himself,  so  as  barely  to  escape 
eternal  punishment ;  how  niuch  indulgence 
he  may  allow  himself,  without  absolutely 
forfeiting  his  chance  of  safety  :  what  is  the 
uttermost  vei-ge  to  which  he  may  venture 
of  this  worid*s  enjoyment,  and  yet  Just  keep 
within  a  possibility  of  hope  for  the  next : 
adjusting  the  scales  of  indulgence  and  secu- 
rity with  such  a  scrupulous  equilibrium,  as 
not  to  lose  much  pleasure,  yet  not  incur 
much  penalty. 

This  is^hai'dly  an  exaggerated  represen- 
tation ;  and  to  these  low  views  of  dutj  ia 
partly  owing  so  much  of  that  bare-weight 
vutue  with  which  even  Christians  are  apt 
to  content  themselves;  fighting  for  every 
inch  of  ground  which  may  possibly  be  taken 
within  tne  pales  of  permission,  and  stretch- 
ing those  pales  to  the  utmost  edge  of  that 
limitation  about  which  the  world  and  the 
Bible  contend. 

But  while  the  nominal  Christian  is  per- 
suading himself  that  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  going  a  little  farther,  the  real  Christian  is 
always  afraid  of  eoing  too  far.  While  the 
one  IS  debating  for  a  little  more  disputed 
ground,  the  other  is  so  fearful  of  straying 
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ntothe  regions  of  unhallowed  indulgence, 
ihSLl  he  keeps  at  a  prudent  cUslance  from 
the  extremity  of  his  permitted  limits ;  and 
is  anxious  in  restricting  as  the  other  is  de- 
sirous (^extending  them.  One  thing  is  clear, 
and  it  mav  be  no  bad  indication  by  which  to 
discover  tne  state  of  man's  heart  to  himself; 
'while  he  is  contending  for  this  allowance, 
aiKl  stipulating  for  the  other  indulgence,  it 
will  show  him  that,  whatever  chan^  there 
may  be  in  his  lifi^  there  is  none  in  his  heart; 
the  temper  remains  as  it  did;  and  it  is  bv  the 
inward  frame  rather  than  the  outward  act 
that  he  can  best  judge  of  his  own  state, 
whatever  may  be  the  rule  by  which  he  un- 
dertakes to  judge  of  that  of  another. 

It  is  less  wonderful  that  there  are  not 
more  Christians,  than  that  Christians,  as 
tiiey  are  called,  are  not  better  men ;  for  if 
Christianity  be  not  true,  the  motives  of  vir- 
tue are  not  high  enough  to  quicken  ordinary 
men  to  very  extraordinary  exertions.  We 
see  them  do  and  suffer  every  day  for  popu- 
larity, for  custom,  tor  fashion,  for  the  point 
of  honour,  not  onljr  more  than  good  men  do 
and  suffer  for  reli^on,  but  a  great  deal  more 
than  religion  requires  them  to  da  For  her 
rcaaonaole  service  demands  no  sacrifices 
but  what  are  sanctioned  by  good  sense, 
sound  policy,  right  reason,  and  uncorrupt 
judgment 

Many  of  these  fashionable  professors  even 
go  so  far  as  to  bring  their  right  faith  as  an 
apology  for  their  wrong  practice.  They 
have  a  commodious  way  of  intrenching 
themselves  within  the  shelter  of  some  gene- 
ral position  of  unquestionable  truth  :  even 
the  great  Christian  hope  becomes  a  snare  to 
them.  They  apologize  for  a  life  of  offence, 
by  taking  refuge  in  the  extreme  goodness 
thev  are  abusing.  That  •.  God  is  all  merci- 
ful,^ is  the  common  reply  to  those  who  hint 
to  them  their  danger.  This  is  a  false  and 
fatal  application  of  a  divine  and  comfortable 
truth,  r^othing  can  be  more  certain  than 
the  proposition,  nor  more  delusive  than  the 
Inference :  tor  their  deduction  implies,  not 
that  he  is  merciful  to  sin  repented  of,  but  to 
;un  continued  in.  But  it  is  a  roO^t  fallacious 
hope  to  expect  that  God  will  violate  his  own 
covenant,  or  that  he  is  indeed,  *  all  mercy,' 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  his  other  attributes 
of  perfect  holiness,  puritv  and  justice. 

It  is  a  dangerous  tolly  to  rest  on  these 


acceptance,  would  not,  in  any  other  in- 
stance, be  thought  a  reasonable  ground  ot 
conduct ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  as  un- 
common as  it  is  inconsistent 


vague  and  general  notions  of  indefinite  mer- 
cy; and  nothing  can  be  more  delusive  than 
this  indefinite  trust  in  being  forgiven  in  our 
own  way,  after  God  has  clearly  revealed  to 
us  Uiat  ne  will  only  forgive  us  in  his  way. 
Besides,  is  there  not  something  singularly 
base  in  ^ning  against  God  because  he  is 
merciful  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  no  one  does  truly  trust  in 
God,  who  does  not  endeavour  to  obey  him. 
For  to  break  his  laws,  and  yet  to  depend  on 
bis  favour ;  to  live  in  opposition  to  nis  will, 
and  yet  in  expectation  of^his  mercy ;  to  vio- 
late his  commands,  and  yet  to  look  for  his 


CHAP  vn. 

Flew  of  those  who  acknowledge  ChristianUy 
a»  a  perfect  system  ofmoraUy  but  deny  ita 
divine  authority, --^Morality  not  the  whole 
oj  Religion. 

As  in  the  preceding  chapter  notice  was 
taken  of  that  description  of  persons  who 
profess  to  receive  Christianity  with  great 
reverence  as  a  matter  of  faith,  who  yet  do 
not  pretend  to  adopt  it  as  a  rule  of  conduct ; 
I  shall  conclude  these  slight  remarks  with 
some  short  animadversions  on  another  set 
of  men,  and  that  not  a  small  one  amonr  the 
decent  and  fashionable,  who  profess  to  think 
it  exhibits  an  admirable  system  of  morals, 
while  they  deny  its  divine  authority ;  though 
that  authority  alone  can  make  the  necessity 
of  obeying  its  precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men. 

I'his  is  a  very  discreet  scheme ;  for  such 
persons  at  once  save  themselves  from  the 
discredit  of  having  their  understanding  im- 
posed upon  by  a  supposed  blind  submission 
to  evidences  and  auttioriUes ;  and  yet,  pru- 
dently enough,  secure  to  themselves,  hi  no 
small  degree,  the  reputation  of  good  men. 
By  steering  this  middle  kind  of  course,  they 
contrive  to  be  reckoned  liberal  by  the/iAi- 
loso/ihers,  and  decent  by  the  believers. 

But  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  pure 
morality  of  the  Gospel  very  carefully  trans- 
fused into  the  lives  of  such  objectors.  And 
indeed  it  would  be  unjust  to  imagine  that  the 
precepts  should  be  most  scrupulously  ob- 
servea  by  those  who  reject  the  authority. 
The  influence  of  divine  truth  must  necessa- 
rily best  prepare  the  heart  for  an  unreserrcd 
obedience  to  its  laws.  If  we  do  not  depend 
on  the  offers  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall  want 
the  best  motives  to  the  acUons  and  perform- 
ances which  it  enjoins.  A  lively  belief  ntusi 
therefore  precede  a  hearty  obedience.  Let 
those  who  think  otherwise,  hear  what  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  has  said  :  *  For  this 
end  was  I  was  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  worid,  that  I  might  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth,'  Those  who  reject  the  Gos- 
pel, therefore,  reject  the  power  of  perform- 
ing good  actions.  That  command,  for  in- 
stance, to  'set  our  affections  on  things  above,' 
will  operate  but  faintly,  till  that  Spirit  from 
which  the  command  proceeds,  touches  the 
heart,  and  convinces  that  no  human  ^ood  is 
worthy  of  the  entire  affection  of  an  immor- 
tal creature.  An  unreserved  feith  in  the 
promiser  must  precede  our  acceptable  per- 
formance of  any  duty  to  which  the  promise 
is  annexea. 
But  as  to  a  set  of  duties  enforced  by  no 


other  motive. 
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fheir  beauty,  and  a  cold  conviction  of  their 
propriety,  but  impelled  by  no  obedience  to 
his  authority  who  imposes  them ;  though 
*we  know  not  how  well  they  might  be  per- 
formed by  pure  and  impeccable  beings,  yet 
■we  know  how  they  commonly  are  performed 
by  frail  and  disorderly  creatures,  fallen 
finom  their  innocence,  and  corrupt  in  their 
very  natures. 

Nothing;  but  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  can  reconcile  thinking  beings  to 
the  extraordinary  appearances  of  things  in 
the  Creator's  moral  government  of  the 
world.  The  works  of  God  are  an  eni^a, 
of  which  his  word  alone  is  the  solution.  The 
dark  veil  which  is  thrown  over  the  divine 
dispensations  in  this  lower  world  must  natu- 
rally shock  those  who  consider  only  the  sin- 
gle scene  which  is  acting  on  the  present 
sta^ei  but  is  reconcilable  to  him  who, 
havmg  learnt  from  Revelation  the  nature  of 
the  laws  by  which  the  great  Author  acts, 
trusts  confidently  that  the  catastrophe  will 
set  all  to  rights.  The  confusion  which  sin 
and  the  passions  have  introduced ;  the  tri- 
umph of  wickedness ;  the  seemingly  arbi- 
trary disproportion  of  human  conditions,  ac- 
countable on  no  scheme  but  that  which  the 
Gospel  hasq)ened  tons — have  all  a  natural 
tendency  to  withdraw  from  the  love  of  God, 
the  hearts  of  those  who  erect  themselves 
into  critics  on  the  Divine  conduct,  and  yet 
will  not  study  the  plan,  and  get  acquainted 
with  the  rules,  so  far  as  it  has  pleased  the 
Supreme  Disposer  to  reveal  them. 

Till  tbereiore  the  word  of  God  is  used 
*  as  a  lamp  to  their  paths,'  men  can  neither 
truly  discern  the  crookedness  of  their  own 
ways,  nor  the  perfection  of  that  light  by 
which  they  are  directed  to  walk.  And  this 
light  can  only  be  seen  by  its  own  proper 
brightness ;  it  has  no  othei*  medium.  Until 
therefore,  *  the  secret  of  the  Lord*  is  with 
men,  they  will  not  truly  •  fear  him  ;*  until 
he  has  'enlarged  their  hearts'  with  the 
knowledge  and  belief  af  his  word,  they  will 
not  very  vigorously  run  *  the  way  of  his 
commandments.  *  Until  they  have  acc)uired 
that  ,*  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God,'  they  will  not  attain  that  *  holi- 
ness, without  which  no  man  can  see  him.' 

And  indeed  if  God  has  thought  fit  to 
make  the  Gospel  an  instrument  ofsalvation, 
we  must  own  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  as 
a  divine  institution,  before  it  is  likely  to  ope- 
rate very  effectually  on  the  human  conduct. 
The  great  Creator,  if  we  may  judge  by 
analogy  from  natural  things,  b  so  just  and 
wise  an  economist,  that  he  always  adapts, 
with  the  most  accurate  precision,  the  in- 
stmment  to  the  work  ;  and  never  lavishes 
more  means  than  arc  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  proposed  end.  If  therefore  Chris- 
tianity had  been  intended  for  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  system  of  ethics,  such  a  system 
surely  might  nave  been  produced  at  an  in- 
finitely less  expense.  Ihe  long  chain  of 
prophecy,  the  succession  oi  miracles,  the 


labours  of  apostles,  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  costly  sacrifice 
whicn  the  Gospel  records,  might  sui*ely 
have  been  spared.  Lessons  of  mere  human 
virtue  mi^ht  have  been  delivered  by  some 
suitable  mstniment  of  human  wisdom, 
strengthened  by  the  vbible  autliority  of  hu- 
man power.  A  "bare  system  of  morals  mi^ht 
have  been  communicated  to  mankind  with 
a  more  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage, 
by  means  not  so  repugnant  to  human  pride, 
A  mere  scheme  of  conduct  might  have  been  ' 
delivered  with  far  greater  probability  of 
the  success  of  its  reception  oy  Antoninus 
the  emperor,  or  Plato  the  philosopher, 
than  by  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  Uie 
fisherman. 

Christianity,  then,  must  be  embraced  en- 
tirely, if  it  be  received  at  all.  It  must  be  ta- 
ken without  mutilation,  as  a  perfect  scheme, 
in  the  way  in  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  reveal  it,  \x.  must  be  accepted,  not  a» 
exhibiting  beautiful  parts,  but  as  presentbg 
one  consummate  whole,  of  which  the  per- 
fection arises  from  coherence  and  depend- 
ence, from  relation  and  consistency.  Its 
power  will  be  weakened,  and  Its  energy  de- 
stroyed, if  every  caviller  pulls  out  a  pin,  or 
obstructs  a  spring  with  the  presumptuous 
view  of  new  modelling  the  Divine  work,  and 
making  it  go  to  his  own  mind.  There  must 
be  no  breaking  the  system  into  portions  of 
which  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  one  and 
reject  another.  There  is  no  separating  the 
evidences  from  the  doctrines,  the  doctrines 
from  the  precepts,  belief  from  obedience, 
morality  from  piety,  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour from  the  love  of  God,  If  we  allow 
Christianity  to  be  any  thing,  we  must  allow 
it  to  be  every  thing :  if  we  allow  the  Diviner 
Author  to  be  indeed  unto  us  *  wisdom  and 
righteousness,'  he  must  be  also  sanctifica- 
tion  and  redemption.' 

Christianity  then  is  assuredly  something 
more  than  a  mere  set  of  rules ;  and  faith, 
though  it  never  pretended  to  be  the  substi- 
tute tor  an  useful  life,  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  its  acceptance  with  God.  Tne  Gos- 
pel never  offers  to  make  religion  supersede 
morality,  but  every  where  clearly  proves 
that  morality  is  not  the  whole  of  religion. 
Piety  is  not  only  necessary  as  a  mcanSf  but  i» 
itself  a  most  important  end.  It  is  not  only  the 
best  principle  of  moral  conduct,  but  is  an  in- 
dispensable and  absolute  duty  in  itself.  It  is 
not  only  the  highest  motive  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  but  is  a  prior  obligation,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary,  even  when  detached  from 
its  immediate  influence  on  outward  actions. 
Religion  vnll  survive  all  the  virtues  of  which 
it  is  the  source  ;  for  we  shall  be  living  in  the 
noblest  exercises  of  piety  when  we  shall  have 
no  oljjects  on  which  to  exercise  many  hu- 
man virtues.  When  there  will  be  no  dis- 
tress to  be  relieved,  no  injuries  to  be  for- 
given, no  evil  habits  to  be  subdued,  there 
will  be  a  Creator  to  be  blessed  and  adored 
a  Redeemer  to  be  loved  andpraisedr,        * 
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To  conclude,  a  real  Christian  is  not  such 
merely  by  habit,  profession,  or  education ; 
he  is  not  a  Christian  in  order  to  acquit  his 
sponsors  of  the  eng;agements  they  entered 
into  in  his  name  ;  but  Be  is  one  who  has  em- 
braced Christianity  from  a  conviction  of  its 
truth,  and  an  experience  of  its  excellence. 
He  is  not  only  confident  in  matters  of 
foith  by  evidences  sugg^ested  to  hb  under- 
standing, or  reasons  which  correspond  to  his 
inquiries ;  but  all  these  evidences  of  truth, 
"all  these  principles  of  goodness  are  working 
into  his  heart,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  his 
practice.  He  sets  so  much  of  the  body  of 
the  ^at  tiiiths  and  fundamental  points  of 
religion,  that  he  has  a  satisfactory  trust  in 
those  lesser  branches  which  ramify  to  infi- 
nity from  the  parent  stock ;  though  he  may 
not  individually  and  completely  comprehend 
them  all.  He  is  so  powerfully  convinced  ot 
the  general  truth,  and  so  deeply  impressed 
by  the  general  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
is  not  startled  by  every  little  difficulty  ;  he 
is  not  staggered  by  every  'hard  saymg.' 


Those  depths  of  mistety  which  furpaas  hit 
understanding  do  not  shake  his  faith,  aod 
this,  not  because  he  is  credulous,  and  given 
to  take  things  upon  trust,  but  because, 
knowing  that  his  fbuudations  are  right,  he 
sees  how  one  truth  of  Scripture  supports  an- 
other like  the  bearings  of  a  geometrical 
building ;  because  he  sees  the  aspect  one 
doctrine  has  upon  another ;  because  he  sees 
the  consistency  of  each  with  the  rest,  and 
the  place,  order,  and  relation  (rfalL  The 
real  Christian  by  no  means  rejects  reason 
from  his  religion ;  so  far  from  it,  he  most 
carefully  exercises  it  in  ^mishing  his  mind 
with  all  the  evidences  of  its  trutfi.  Bat  he 
does  no^  stop  here.  Christianity  fiimishes 
him  with  a  living  principle  of  action,  with 
the  vital  influences  of  the  holy  Spirit,  which, 
while  it  enlightens  his  faculties,  rectifies  his 
will,  turns  his  knowledge  mto  practice,  sanc- 
tifies his  heart,  chanees  hb  habits,  and 
proves  that  when  fifutpfully  received,  the 
word  of  truth  <  is  life  indeed,  and  is  ^ihrit  in- 
deed !' 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  DUPONT, 

MADE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OP  FRANCE, 
OK  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  EELIGIOJ^  jiJVD  PUBLIC  EDUCATIOJ^. 


A  PREFATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  THE  LADIES,  &C.  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,— IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  FRENCH  EXIGRAin' 

CLERGY. 


If  it  be  allowed  that  there  may  arise  oc- 
casions so  extraoi-dinary  that  all  the  lesser 
motives  of  delicacy  ought  to  vanish  before 
them,  it  is  presumed  that  the  present  emer- 
gency will  be  considered  as  presenting  one 
of  those  occasions,  and  will  in  some  measure 
justify  the  hardiness  of  this  address  from  a 
private  individual,  who  stimulated  by  the 
ureency  of  the  case,  sacrifices  inferior  con- 
uderations  to  the  ardent  desire  of  raising 
further  supplies  towards  relieving  a  distress 
as  pressing  as  it  is  unexampled. 

We  are  informed  by  public  advertisement, 
that  the  large  sums  already  so  liberally  sub- 
scribed for  the  emigrant  clergy  are  almost 
exhausted.  Authentic  information  adds, 
that  multitudes  of  distressed  exiles  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  are  on  the  pomi  of  wanting 
bread. 

Very  many  to  whom  this  address  Is  made 
have  iready  contributed,  O  let  them  not 
be  weary  in  well-doing !  I  know  that  many 
are  making  generous  exertions  for  the  just 
and  natural  claims  of  the  widows  and  chil- 


dren of  our  own  brave  seamen  and  ssldi«* 
Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  present  is  an  in- 
terfering claim.  Those  to  whom  I  wnt^ 
have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare.  Yoo,  who 
fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  yet  com- 
plain that  you  have  little  to  bestow,  let  not 
this  bounty  be  subtracted  from  another 
bountv,  but  subtract  it  rather  from  some 
superhuous  expense. 

The  beneficent  and  right-minded  want  no 
arguments  to  be  presseaupon  them ;  but  it 
is  not  those  alone  whom  I  address ;  I  wntc 
to  persons  of  every  description.  Luxurioas 
haoits  of  living,  wnich  really  ftimWi  the  dis- 
tressed with  the  fairest  grounds  for  applica- 
tion, are  too  often  urged  oy  those  who  prac- 
tise them  as  a  motive  for  withholding  assis- 
tance, and  produced  as  a  plea  for  ha\ing  lit- 
tle to  spare.  Let  her  who  indulges  such 
habits,  and  pleads  such  excuses  in  conse- 
quence, reflect,  that  by  retrencbmg  one 
costly  dish  from  her  abundant  table,  by  (»t- 
ting  off  the  superfluities  of  one  expensive  de- 
sert, omitting  one  cvenrog's  public  amuse- 


KOTB*— Tbe  proflu  of  thii  pnUkfttlon,  whidi  were  considenble,  were  given  to  UM^Frencb  emifnotdcffT* 
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rtlrnt,  she  may  furnish  at  least  a  week's  sub- 
sistence to  more  than  one  person,*  as  libe- 
rally bred  perhaps  as  herself,  and  who,  in 
his  own  country,  may  have  often  tasted  how 
much  more  blessed  it  is  to  ^vc  than  to  re- 
ceive— ^to  a  once  affluent  minister  of  reli- 
gion, who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  be- 
stow the  necessaries  he  is  now  reduced  to 

Even  your  ydung  daughters,  whom  ma- 
ternal prudence  has  not  yet  himished  with 
the  means  of  bestowing,  may  be  cheaply 
taught  the  first  rudiments  of  chaiity,  to- 
gjether  with  an  important  lesson  of  economy : 
they  may  be  taught  to  sacrifice  a  feather,  a 
set  of  ribands,  an  expensive  ornament,  an 
idle  diversion.  And  it  they  are  on  this  occa- 
dion  instructed*  that  there  is  no  true  charity 
without  self-denial,  they  will  gain  more 
than  they  are  called  upon  to  give :  for  the 
suppression  of  one  luxury  for  a  charitable 
purpose,  is  the  exercise  of  two  virtues,  and 
this  without  any  pecuniary  exp^ense, — An 
indulgence  is  abridged  and  christian  charity 
is  exercised. 

Let  the  sick  and  afflicted  remember  how 
dreadful  it  must  be,  to  be  exposed  to  the  suf- 
ferings they  feel  without  one  of  the  allevia- 
tions which  mitigate  their  affliction.  How 
dreadful  it  is  to  be  without  comfort,  without 
necessaries,  without  a  home— without  a 
country  !  While  the  gay  and  prosperous 
■would  do  well  to  recotlect,  how  suddenly 
and  terribly  those  unhappy  persons  for 
whom  we  plead,  were,  by  the  surprising  vi- 
cisidtudes  of  life,  thrown  down  from  heights 
of  gayety  and  prosperity  equal  to  what  they 
are  now  emoymg.  And  let  those  who  have 
husbands,  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  or  friends, 
reflect  on  the  uncertainties  of  war,  and  the 
revolution  of  human  affairs.  It  is  only  by 
imagining  the  possibility  that  those  who  are 
dear  to  us  may  be  placed  by  the  instability 
of  human  events  in  the  same  calaniitous  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  can  obtain  an  adequate 
feeling  of  the  woes  we  are  called  upon  to 
commiserate, 

*  Mr.  Bowdler*s  letter  states,  that  aboat  six  shillincs 
a  week  includes  tbe  expenses  of  each  priest  at  Win- 
eheiCer. 


In  a  distress  so  wide  and  comprehensive  as 
the  present,  many  are  prevented  fi-om  giving 
by  that  popular  excuse,  « That  it  is  but  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.*  But  let  them 
reflect,  that  if  all  the  individual  drops  were 
withheld,  there  would  be  no  ocean  at  all ; 
and  the  inability  to  give  much  ought  not,  on 
any  occasion,  to  be  converted  into  an  excuse 
for  giving  nothing.  Even  moderate  circum- 
stances need  not  plead  an  exemption.  The 
industrious  tradesman  will  not,  even  in  a  po- 
litical view,  be  eventually  a  loser  by  his  small 
contribution.  The  money  now  raised  is 
neither  carried  out  of  our  country,  nor  dis- 
sipated in  luxuries,  but  returns  again  to  the 
community;  retunis  to  our  shops  and  to 
our  markets,  to  procure  the  bare  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  difference  of 
religion  of  those  for  whom  we  solicit.  Soch 
an  objection  hardly  deserves  a  serious  an- 
swer. Surely  if  the  superstitious  Tartar 
hopes  to  become  possessed  of  the  courage 
and  talents  of  the  enemy  he  slays,  the  Chns- 
tian  is  not  afraid  of  catching,  or  of  prq)aga- 
ting  the  error  of  the  sufferer  he  relieves. — 
Christian  charity  is  of  no  party.  We  plead 
not  for  their  faith,  but  for  their  wants.  But 
while  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  for  their  popeiy 
but  their  poverty  which  we  solicit ;  yet  let 
the  more  scrupulous,  who  look  for  desert  as 
well  as  distress  in  the  objects  of  their  bounty, 
bear  in  mind,  that  if  these  men  could  have 
sacrificed  their  conscience  to  their  conveni- 
ence, they  had  not  now  been  in  this  country; 
and  if  we  wish  for  proselytes,  who  knows 
but  It  may  be  the  first  step  towards  their 
conversion,  if  we  show  them  the  purity  of 
our  religion,  by  the  beneficence  ot  our  ac- 
tions. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  press  upon  you 
such  high  motives  (wad  it  were  to  be  wish- 
ed that  m  every  acuon  we  were  to  be  influ- 
enced only  by  the  highest)  perhaps  no  act 
of  bounty  to  which  you  may  be  called  out, 
can  ever  come  so  immediately,  and  sp  lite- 
rally under  that  solemn  and  afiecting  des- 
cription, which  will  be  recoi*ded  in  the  great 
day  of  accounts  /  waa  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  in. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT. 

The  following  is  an  exact  Translation  from  a  Speech  made  in  the  National  Convention  at 
Paris,  on  Friday  the  14th  of  December,  1792,  m  a  debate  on  tbe  aubject  of  establiabini^ 
Public  Schools  for  the  Education  of  Touth,  by  citizen  Dopont,  a  piember  of  coneiderablo 
weight;  and  as  tbe  doctrines  contained  in  it  were  received  with  unanimoae  applause,  ex- 
cept from  two  or  three  of  the  clergy,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the 
creed  of  that  enlightened  assembly.  Translated  from  Le  Moniteur  of  Sunday  the  IGth  of 
December,  1792. 


What!  Thrones  are  overturned  !  Scep- 
tres broken !  Kings  expire  !  And  yet  the 
altars  of  God  remain  !  (Here  there  is  a 
murmur  from  some  members ;  and  the  abbe 
IcHON  demands  that  the  person  speaking 

VouL  43 


may  be  called  to  order.)  Tyrants  in  outrage 
to  nature,  continue  to  bum  an  impious  m- 
cense  on  those  altars !  (Some  murmurs 
arise,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  applauses  from 
the  majority  of  tl^c  assembly. )  The  thrones 
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that  have  been  reversed,  have  left  these  al- 
tars naked,  unsupported,  and  iotteiine.  A 
single  breath  of  enlightened  reason  wili  now 
be  sufficient  to  make  them  disappear ;  and  if 
humanity  is  under  obligations  to  the  Fi*ench 
nation  for  the  first  of  these  benefits,  the  fall 
of  kings,  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  the 
French  people  now  sovereign,  will  be  wise 
enough,  in  like  manner,  to  overthrow  those 
altars  and  those  idols  to  which  those  kings 
have  hitherto  made  them  subject  ?  Muurc 
and  Reason^  these  ought  to  be  the  gods  of 
men  !  These  are  my  gods!  (Here  the 
abbe  Audrein  ciied  ovit,  *  there  is  no  bear- 
ing this  ;•  and  rushed  out  of  the  assembly. — 
A  great  laugh. )  Admire  nature— cultivate 
reason.  And  you,  legislators,  if  you  desire 
that  the  French  people  should  be  happy, 
make  haste  to  prt>{}agate  these  principles, 
and  to  teach  them  m  )jour  primary  schocds, 
instead  of  those  fiwiaticJVl  principles  which 
have  hitherto  been  taught.  The  tyranny  of 
kings  was  confined  to  make  their  people 
miserable  in  this  life — but  those  other  ty- 
rants, the  priests,  extend  their  dominion 
into  another,  of  which  they  have  no  other 
idea  than  of  eternal  punishments ;  a  doctrine 
which  some  men  have  hillierto  had  the 
good  nature  to  believe.  But  the  moment  of 
the  catastrophe  is  come — all  these  preju- 
dices must  fall  at  the  same  ti  ne.  IVe  must 
destroy  them,  or  they  ivill  dtstroy  us.  For 
myself,  1  honestly  avow  to  the  convention, 
lam  an  atheist  /  (Here  there  is  some  noise 
and  tumult.  But  a  g;reat  number  of  mem- 
bers cry  out,  •  what  is  that  to  us — you  are 
an  honest  man  !*)    But  I  defy  a  single  indi- 


vidual, amoogst  the  twenty-four  millions  di 
Frenchmen,  to  make  any  well-grounded  I'c- 
proach,  I  doubt  whether  the  Christians  or 
the  Catholics,  of  which  the  last  speaker, 
and  those  of  his  opinion,  have  been  talking 
to  us, can  make  the  same  challenge.  (Great 
applauses. )  There  is  another  consideradon 
—Paris  has  had  great  losses.  It  has  been 
deprived  of  the  commerce  of  luxury ;  of 
that  factitious  splendour  which  was  found  at 
courts,  and  invited  strangers  hither,  Weill 
We  must  repair  these  losses.  Let  me  then 
represent  to  you  the  times,  that  are  fast  ap- 
proaching, when  our  philosophers,  whose 
names  are  celebrated  throughout  Europe, 
Petion,  Syeyes,  Condorcet,  and  others 
— surrounded  in  our  Pantheon,  as  the  Greek 
philosophers  were  at  Athens,  with  a  crowd 
of  disciples  coming  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
walking  like  the  peripatetics,  and  teaching 
— this  man,  the  system  of  the  universe,  and 
developing  the  progress  of  all  human  know- 
ledge ;  that,  perfectioning  the  social  sys- 
tem, and  showing  in  our  decree  ot  the  l/th 
of  June,  If  89,  the  seeds  of  the  insurrections 
of  the  14th  of  July,  and  the  10th  of  August, 
and  of  all  tho^e  insurrections  which  are 
spreading  with  such  rapidity  throughout 
Europe— so  that  these  young  strangci*s,  on 
their  return  to  their  respective  countries, 
may  spread  the  same  lights,  and  may  ope- 
mte, /or  the  hapfiiness  of  mankind^  similar 
revolutions  throughout  the  world- 

(Numberless  applauses  aix)se,  almost 
throughout  the  whole  assembly,  and  in  the 
galleries.) 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.   DUPONT, 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


It  is  presumed  that  it  may  not  be  thought 
unseasonable  at  this  critical  time  to  offer  to 
the  public,  and  especially  to  the  more  reli- 
gious part  of  it,  a  few  slight  observations, 
occasioned  by  the  late  iamous  speech  oi  Mr. 
Dupont,  which  exhibits  the  ^confession  of 
fedthof  a  considerable  member^fthe  French 
national  convention.  I'hough  the  speech 
itself  has  been  pretty  generally  read,  yet  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  prefix  it  to  these 
remarks,  lest  such  as  have  not  already  pe- 
rused it,  might,  from  an  honest  reluctance 
to  credit  the  existence  of  such  principles, 
dispute  its  authenticity,  and  accuse  the  re- 
marks, if  unaccompanied  by  the  speech,  of 
a  spirit  of  invective,  and  unfair  exaggera- 
tion. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  its  impiety  is  so  monstrous,  that  many 
good  men  were  of  opinion  it  oueht  not  to  be 
made  femiliar  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  ; 
for  there  are  crimes  with  which  even  the 
imagination  should  never  come  in  contact, 


and  which  it  is  almost  safer  not  to  contix)- 
vert  than  to  detail. 

But  as  an  ancient  nation  intoxicated  their 
slaves,  and  then  exposed  them  before  their 
children,  in  order  to  increase  their  horror  of 
intemperance  ;  so  it  is  hoped  that  this  piece 
of  impiety  may  be  placed  in  such  a  light  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  Christian  reader,  that, 
in  proportk)n  as  his  detestation  is  raised,  his 
faith,  instead  of  being  shaken,  will  be  only 
so  much  the  more  strengthened. 

This  celebrated  speecn,  though  delivered 
in  an  asseinbly  of  politicians,  is  not  on  a  ques- 
tion of  politics,  but  on  one  as  superior  to  all 
political  a>nsiderations  as  the  soul  is  to  the 
body,  as  eternity  is  to  time.  The  object  of 
this  oration  is  not  to  dethrone  kings,  but  him 
by  whom  kings  reign.  It  does  not  excite 
the  cry  of  indignation  in  the  orator  that  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  reigns,  but  that  the  Lord  God 
omnifiotent  reigneth  ! 

Nor  is  this  the  declaratkni  of  some  obscure 
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and  anonymous  person,  but  it  iM  an  exposi- 
tioA  of  the  creed  of  apublic  leader.  It  is  not 
a  sentiment  hinted  in  a  journal,  hazarded  in 
a  pamphlet,  or  thrown  out  at  a  disputing 
club ;  but  it  is  the  implied  faith  of  the  rulers 
of  a  great  nation. 

Little  notice  would  have  been  due  to  this 
famous  speech,  if  it  conveyed  the  sentiments 
of  only  one  vain  orator;  but  it  should  be  ob- 
ser\'ed,  that  it  was  heard,  received,  a/i- 
plavded,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  only 
— a  fact,  which  you,  who  have  scarcely  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  atheism,  will  Ivard- 
\y  credit,  and  which,  for  the  honour  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  hoped  that  our  pos- 
terity will  reject  as. totally  incredible. 

A  love  of  hberty,  generous  in  its  principle, 
hichncs  some  well  meaning  but  mistaken 
nien  still  to  favour  the  proceedings  of  the  na- 
tional convention  of  t  ranee.  They  do  not 
perceive  that  the  licentious  wildness  which 
lias  been  excited  in  that  country,  is  destruc- 
tive of  all  time  happiness,  and  no  moi'e  re- 
sembles liberty,  than  the  tumultuous  joys  of 
the  drunkard  resemble  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
sober  and  well-regulated  mind. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  of  what  strange 
inconsistencies  man  is  made  up  ;  who  have 
not  considered  how  some  persons  having  at 
first  been  hastily  and  heedfessl  v  drawn  in  as 
approvers,  by  a  sort  of  natural  progression, 
soon  become  principals: — ^to  those  who  ha.ve 
never  observed  by  what  a  variety  of  strange 
associations  in  the  mind,  opinions  that  seem 
the  most  irreconcilable  meet  at  some  unsus- 
pected turning,  and  come  to  be  united  in  the 
same  man; — to  all  such  it  may  appear  quite 
incredible,  that  well  meaning  ana  even  pious 
people  should  continue  to  applaud  the  prin- 
ci]>les  of  a  set  of  men  who  have  publicly 
made  known  their  intention  of  abolishing 
Christianity,  as  far  as  the  demolition  of  al- 
tars, priests,  temples,  and  institutions,  can 
abolish  it.  As  to  the  religion  itself,  this  al- 
so they  may  traduce  and  reject,  but  we 
know,  from  the  comfortable  promise  of  an 
authority  still  sacred  in  this  cou^itry  at 
least,  t^asX  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  firevail 
against  it. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  to 
vhom  these  slight  remarks  are  principally 
addr^sed  ;  by  that  class  of  well  intentioned 
bat  ill-judging  people,  who  favour  at  leajit, 
if  they  do  not  adopt,  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  the  new  republic.  You  are  not 
here  accused  of  being  the  wilful  abettors  of 
infidelity.  God  forbid  !  *  We  are  persua- 
ded better  things  of  you  ;  and  things  which 
accompany  Ovation.  *  But  this  ignis  fatuus 
of  libeity  and  universal  brotherhcx)d,  which 
the  French  are  madly  pursuing,  with  the 
insignia  of  fireedom  in  one  hand,  and  the 
bloody  bayonet  in  the  other,  has  bewitched 
your  senses,  is  misleading  your  steps,  and 
Dctraying  you  to  ruin.  You  are  gazing  at  a 
meteor  raised  by  the  vapours  of  vanity, 
w,hich  these  wild  and  infatuated  wandere'i-s 
ai'c   pursuing  to  their   destruction ;    and 


though  for  a  moment  you  mistake  it  for  a 
heaven  bom  light,  which  leads  to  the  per- 
fection of  human  freedom,*  you  will,  should 
join  in  the  mad  pursuit,  soon  discover  that 
It  will  conduct  you  over  dreary  wilds  and 
sinking  bogs,  only  to  plunge  you  in  deep  and 
inevitable  destruction. 

Much,  very  much  is  to  be  said  in  vindica- 
tion of  your  favouring  in  the  j^rst  instance 
their  political  projects.  The  cause  they  took 
in  hand  seemed  to  be  the  g^eat  cause  of  hu- 
man kind.  Its  very  name  insured  its  popu- 
larity. What  English  heait  did  not  exult 
at  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile?  What  lover 
of  his  species  did  not  triumph  in  the  warm 
hope,  that  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the 
world  would  soon  be  one  of  the  most  free  ? 
Popery  and  despotism,  though  chained  by 
the  gentle  influence  of  Louis  the  sixteenth, 
had  actually  slain  their  thousands.  Little 
was  it  then  imagined,  that  Anarchy  and 
Atheism,  the  monsters  who  were  about  to 
succeed  them,would  soon  slay  their  ten  thou- 
sands. If  we  cannot  regret  the  defeat  of  the 
two  former  tyi'ants,  what  must  they  be  who 
can  triumph  in  the  mischiefs  of  the  two  lat- 
ter ?  Who,  I  say,  that  had  a  head  to  reason, 
or  a  heart  to  feel,  did  not  glow  with  the 
hope,  that  from  the  ruhis  of  tyranny,  and 
the  rubbish  of  i>opery,  a  beautiful  ancf  finely 
framed  edifice  would  in  time  have  been  con- 
structed, and  that  ours  would  not  have  been 
the  only  country  in  which  the  patriot's  fair 
idea  of  well-understood'  libertj^,  the  politi- 
cian's view  of  a  peifect  constitution,  together 
with  the  establishment  of  a  pure  and  rea- 
sonable, a  sublime  and  rectified  Christianity, 
might  be  realized  ? 

But,  alas  !  it  fi-equently  happens  that  the 
wise  and  good  are  not  the  most  adventurous 
in  attacking  the  mischiefs  which  thev  are 
the  first  to  perceive  and  lament  With  a 
timidity  in  some  respects  virtuous,  they  fear 
attempting  any  thing  which  may  possibly 
aggravate  the  evils  they  deplorej  or  put  to 
hazard  the  blessings  they  already  enjoy. 
They  dread  plucking  up  the  wheat  with  the 
tares,  and  are  rather  apt,  with  a  spirit  of 
hopeless  resignation, 

•  To  bear  the  illi  they  have, 
*  Than  fly  to  othei-«  that  they  know  not  of/ 

While  sober-minded  and  considerate  men, 
therefore,  sat  moui-ning  over  this  compli- 
cated mass  of  error,  and  waited  till  God,  in 
his  own  good  time,  should  open  the  blind 
eyes  ;  the  vast  sclieme  of  reformation  was 
left  to  that  set  of  rash  and  presumptuous 
adventurers  who  are  generally  watching 
how  they  may  convert  public  grievances  to 
their  own  personal  account.  It  was  under- 
taken, not  upon  the  bi*oad  basis  of  a  wise 
and  well-digested  scheme,  of  which  all  the 
parU  should  contribute  tat  he  perfection  of 
one  consistent  whole:  it  was  carried  on,  not 
by  those  steady  measures,  founded  on  ra- 
tional deliberation,  which  are  calculated  to 
accomplish  so  important  an^nd  :  m^  with  a 
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tempemnce  which  indicatal  a  sober  love  of 
law,  or  a  sacred  regard  for  religion ;  but 
with  the  most  extravagant  lust  of  power, 
with  the  most  inordinate  vanity  which  per- 
haps ever  instieated  human  measures — a 
lust  of  power,  which  threatens  to  extend  its 
desolating  influence  over  the  whole  globe; — 
a  vanity  of  the  same  destructive  species  with 
that  which  stimulated  the  celebrated  incen- 
diary of  Ephesus,  who  being  weary  of  his 
native  obscurity  and  insignificance,  and  pre- 
fbrnng  infamy  to  oblivion,  could  contrive  no 
other  road  to  fame  and  immortality,  than 
that  of  setting  fire  to  the  exquisite  temple  of 
Diana.  He  was  remembered  indeed,  as  he 
desired  to  be,  but  it  was  only  to  be  execra- 
ted ;  while  the  seventh  wonder  of  the  world 
lay  prostrate  through  his  crime. 

But  too  often  that  daring  boldness  which 
excites  admiration,  is  not  energy,  is  not  vir- 
tue, is  not  genius.  It  is  blindness  in  the  judg- 
ment, is  vanity  in  the  heart.  Strong  and  un- 
precedented measures, plans  instantaneously 
conceived,  and  as  rapidly  executed,  argue 
not  ability  but  arrogance.     A  mind  continu- 
ally driven  out  in  quest  of  presumptuous  no- 
velties, is  commonly  a  mind  void  of  real  re- 
sources within,  and  incapable  of  profiting 
from  observation  without.     Sure  principles 
cannot  be  ascertained  without  experiment, 
and  experinjent  requires  more  time  than  the 
sanguine  can  spare,  and  more  patience  than 
the  vain  possess.    In  the  crude  speculations 
of  these  rash  reformists,  tew  obstructions 
occur.    It  is  like  takinga journey,  not  on  a 
road,  but  on  a  map.  Difficulties  ai*e  unseen, 
or  ai'e  kept  in  the  back  ground.    Impossibi- 
lities are  smothered,  or  rather  they  are  not 
suffered  to  be  bom.    Nothing  is  felt  but  the 
ardour  of  enterprise,  nothing  is  seen  but  the 
certainty  of  success.  Whereas  if  difficulties 
grow  out  ot  sober  experiment,  the  disap- 
pointments attending  tnem  generate  humili- 
ty ;  the  failures  inseparable  from  the  best 
concerted  human  undertakings,  sei*ve  at 
once  to  multiply  resources,  and  to  excite 
sclf-disftrust;  while  ideal  projectors,  and  ac- 
tual demolishers,  are  the  most  conceited  of 
mortals.    Jt  never  occui's  to  them  that  those 
defects  of  old  institutions,   on  which  they 
frame  their  objections,  are  equally  palpable 
to  all  other  men.     It  never  occurs  to  them 
tiiat  frenzy  can  demolish  faster  than  wisdom 
can  build;  that  pulling  down  the  stnmg- 
est  edifice  is  far  more  easy  than  the  recon- 
struction of  the  meanest ,  that  the  most  ig- 
norant labourer  is  competent  to  the  one, 
while  for  the  other  the  skill  of  the  architect, 
and  the  patient  industry  of  the  workman 
must  unite.    That  a  sound  judgment  will 
profit  by  the  errors  of  our  predecessors,  as 
well  as  by  their  excellences.    I'hat  there  is 
a  retrospective  wisdom  to  which  much  of 
our  prospective  wisdom  owes  its  birth  ;  and 
that  after  all,  neither  the  perfectkm  pre- 
tended, nor  the  pride  whicn  accompanies 
the  pretension,  •  is  made  for  man.' 
It  is  the  same  over-ruling  vanity  which 


operates  in  ttieir  politics,  and  in  their  reli- 
gion which  makes  Kersaint*  boast  of  carry- 
ing hit  destnicdve  projects  from  the  Tagus 
to  the  Brazils^and  from  Mexico  to  the  shores 
of  the  Ganges;  which  makes  .him  menace 
to  outstrip  the  enterprise  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant hero  of  romance,  and  almost  under- 
take with  the  marvellous  celerity  of  the 
nimble-footed  Puck, 

*  To  pot  a  girdle  round  about  the  eurik 
In  forty  minutes.*— 

It  is  the  same  vanity,  still  the  master-pas- 
sion in  the  bosom  of  a  Frenchman,  which 
leads  Dupont  and  Manuel  to  undertake  in 
their  orations  to  abolish  the  Sabbath,  to  ex- 
terminate the  priesthood,  to  erect  a  panthe- 
on for  the  world,  to  restore  the  peripatetic 
philosophy,  and  in  short  to  revive  every 
thing  m  ancient  (ireece,  except  Ae  pure 
taste,  the  profound  wisdom,  the  love  oi  vir- 
tue, the  veneration  of  the  laws,  and  that 
high  degree  of  reverence  which  even  virtu- 
ous Pagans  profess  for  the  Deity. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  of  novelty,  and  the 
same  hostility  to  established  opinions,  which 
dictate  the  preposterous  and  impious  doc- 
trine that  death  ia  an  eternal  aieefi.  The 
prophets  and  apostles  assert  the  contrary. 
David  expressly  says,  'when  I  atDokeup 
after  thy  hkeness  I  shall  be  satisfied ;'  im- 
plying that  our  true  life  will  begin  at  our  de- 
paitui-e  out  of  this  world.  The  destructioii 
or  dissolution  of  the  body  will  be  the  revival, 
not  the  death,  of  the  soul.— It  is  to  the  living 
the  apostle  says,  '  awake  thou  that  sletpetl, 
and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light.' 

It  is  sui-ely  to  be  charged  to  the  inadequate 
and  wretched  hands  into  which  the  work  of 
reformation  fell,  and  not  to  the  impo8ii>ility 
of  amending  the  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  Fi-ance,  that  all  has  succeeded  so  ill. 
It  cannot  be  denied  perhaps,  that  a  refbrni- 
ing  spirit  was  wanted  in  that  country ;  their 
gjovemment  was  not  more  despotic,  than 
tneir  church  was  superstitious  and  corrupt. 
But  though  this  is  readily  granted,  and 
though  it  may  be  unfair  to  blame  those  who 
in  the Jirst  outset  of  the  French  revolution, 
rejoiced  even  on  religious  motives  :  yet  it  is 
astonishing,  how  any  pious  person,  even  with 
all  the   blinding  power  of  prejudice,   can 
think  without  horror  of  the  present  state  of 
France.  It  is  no  less  wonderful  how  any  ra- 
tional man  could,  even  in  the  be^nning  of 
the  revolution,  transfer  that  reasonmg,  how- 
ever just  it  might  be,when  applied  to  France, 
to  the  case  of  England.    For  what  can  be 
more  unreasonable,  than  to  draw  from  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposite  premises,  the  same 
conclusion  f  Must  a  revolution  be  equally 
necessar}'  in  the  case  of  two  sorts  of  govern- 
ment, and  two  sorts  of  religion,  which  are 
the  very  revei*se  of  each  ower  ?*-oppo6ite 
in  their  genius,  unlike  in  their  fundamental 

*  Sec  kif  tpeceh  enumcntSug  tiictr  iMeBdtJ  pi'^tia> 
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pmciptes,  and  completely  diifei*ent  in  each 
of  their  component  patts. 

That  despotism,  priestcraft,  intolerance,' 
and  superstition  are  terrible  evils,  no  candid 
Christian  it  is  presumed  will  deny;  but, 
blessed  be  God,  though  these  mischiefs  are 
not  yet  entirely  banished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  they  have  scarcely  any  existence 
in  this  happy  country. 

To  guard  against  a  real  danger,  and  to 
cure  actual  abuses,  of  which  the  existence 
has  been  ^rst  plainly  proved,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  suitable  remedy,  requires  dili- 
gence as  well  as  courage ;  observation  as 
well  as  genius ;  patience  and  temperance  as 
well  as  zeal  and  spirit  It  requires  the  union 
of  that  clear  head  and  sound  heart  which 
constitute  the  true  patriot  But  to  conjure 
up  f^iocied  evils,  or  even  greatly  to  aggra- 
vate real  ones,  and  then  to  exhaust  our  la- 
bour in  combating  them,  is  the  chai*acter- 
istic  of  a  distempered  imagination  and  an 
ill  governed  spirit 

Romantic  crusades,  the  ordeal  trial, 
drowning  of  witches,  the  torture,  and  the 
inquisition,  have  been  justly  reprobated  as 
the  foulest  stains  of  the  respective  periods 
in  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  human  reason, 
they  existed ;  but  would  any  man  be  ration- 
ally employed,  who  should  now  stand  up 
gravely  to  declaim  against  these  as  the  pre- 
dominating mischiefs  of  the  present  century? 
Even  the  whimsical  knight  of  La  Mancha 
himself,  would  not  fight  wind-mills  that 
were  pulled  down;  yet  1  will  venture  to  say, 
^t  the  above-named  evils  are  at  present 
little  more  chimerical  than  some  of  those 
BOW  so  bitterly  complained  of  amon^  us.  It 
b  not  as  Drjrden  said,  when  one  of  his  works 
was  unmercifullv  abused,  that  the  piece  has 
not  faults  enough  in  it,  but  the  critics  have 
not  had  the  wit  to  fix  upon  the  right  ones. 

It  is  allowed  that  as  a  nation,  we  do  not 
want  faults ;  but  our  political  critics  err  in 
the  objects  of  their  censure.  They  say  little 
of  those  real  and  pressing  evils  resulting 
from  our  own  corruption,  of  that  depravity 
which  constitutes  the  actual  miseries  of  life; 
while  they  gloomily  speculate  upon  a  thou- 
sand imaginary  political  ginevances,  and  fan- 
cy that  the  reformation  of  our  rulers  and  our 
legislatures  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  make  us 
a  happy  people.  Alas! 

How  tmaU,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part,  which  kin|p  or  laws  can  eauie  or  cure* 

The  principles  of  just  and  equitable  eo- 
vemnient  were,  perhaps,  never  more  fully 
established,  nor  was  puolic  justice  ever  more 
exactly  administereu.  Pure  and  undefilcd 
religion  was  never  laid  more  open  to  all, 
than  at  this  day.  I  wish  I  could  say  we  were 
a  religious  people ;  but  this  at  least  may  be 
safety  asserted,  that  the  great  truths  of  reli- 
gion were  never  better  understood ;  that 
Christianity  was  never  more  completely- 
stripped  from  all  its  incumbrances  and  dis- 
guises, or  more  thoroughly  purged  ftxnn  hu- 


man infusions,  and  from  whatever  is  deba- 
sing in  human  institutions,  than  it  is  at  this 
day  in  this  country. 

In  vain  we  look  around  us  to  discover  the 
ravages  of  religious  tyranny, or  the  triumphs 
of  priestcraft  or  superstition.  Who  attempts 
to  impose  any  yoke  bpon  our  reason  ?  Who 
seeks  to  put  any  blind  on  the  eyes  of  tlie 
most  illiterate  ?  Who  fetters  the  judgment 
or  enslaves  the  conscience  of  the  meanest  of 
our  Protestant  brethren  ?  Nay,  such  is  the 
power  of  pure  ChristianitY,  that  genuine 
Christianity,  which  is  exhibited  in  our  litur- 
gy to  enlighten  the  understanding,  as  well  as 
to  reform  the  heart,  and  such  are  the  advan- 
tages which  the  most  abject  in  this  country 
possess  for  enjoying  its  privileges,  that  the 
poorest  peasant  among  us,  if  he  be  as  i-eli- 

fious  as  multitudes  of  his  station  really  are, 
as  clearer  ideas  of  God  and  his  own  soul, 
purer  notions  of  that  true  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  madehini  free,  than  the  mere  dis- 
puter  of  this  world,  thougli  he  possess  every 
iii>lendid  advantage  which  cducition,  wis- 
dom,and  genius  c^n  bestow.  1  am  not  speak- 
ing either  of  2ifierfect  form  of  government, 
or  oidifierfect  church  establishment,because 
I  am  speaking  of  institutions  which  ai-e  hu- 
man; and  the  very  idea  of  their  being  human 
involves  also  the  idea  of  imperfection.  But 
I  am  speaking  of  the  best  constituted  go- 
vernment, and  the  best  constituted  national 
church,  with  which  the  history  of  mankind 
is  yet  acquainted.  I'ime,  that  silent  instruc- 
tor, and  experienoE,  that  great  rectifier  of 
the  judgment,  wilt  more  and  more  discover 
to  us  what  is  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
both.  And  if  we  may  trust  to  the  active 
genius  of  Christian  liberty,  and  to  that  libe- 
ral and  candid  spirit  which  is  the  charac-^ 
teristic  of  the  age  we  live  in,  thei'e  is  littlo 
doubt  but  that  a  temperate  and  well-regula^ 
ted  zeal  will,at  a  convenient  season,  correct 
whatsoever  sound  policy  shall  suggest  aa 
wise  and  expedient  to  be  corrected. 

If  there  are  errors  in  the  church,  and  it 
does  not  perhaps  require  the  sharp-sighted- 
ness  of  a  keen  observer  to  discover  that  there 
are,  there  is  at  least  nothing  like  fierce  into- 
lerance,  or  spiritual  usurpation.  A  fiery 
zeal  and  uncnai-itable  bigotiy  might  have 
furnished  matter  for  a  well  deseived  ecclesi- 
astical philippic  Ml  other  times;  but  thanks 
to  the  temper  of  the  present  day,  unless  We 
conjure  up  a  spirit  of  religious  chivalry,  and 
sally  forth  in  quest  of  imaginaiy  evils,  we 
shall  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  perse- 
cution or  enthusiasm.  If  grievances  there 
are,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  those  which  re- 
sult frompolemic  pride,  and  rigid  bigotry, 
but  are  ot  a  kind  far  different 

If  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  has  unhap- 
pily produced  its  too  common  effect,  in  re- 
laxing the  vigour  of  religious  exertion  ;  if, 
in  too  many  instances,  securi^  has  en^n- 
dered  sloth,  and  affluence  produced  dissipa- 
tion ;  let  us  implore  the  Divine  grace,  that 
the  present  alarming  crisis  may  rouse  the 
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careless,  and  quicken  the  supine ;  that  our 
pastors  may  be  convinced  that  the  Church 
luis  less  to  fear  from  external  violence,  than 
from  internal  decay  ;  nay,  that  even  the  vio- 
lence of  attack  is  often  really  beneficial,  by 
exciting  that  activity  which  enables  us  to  re- 
pel danger,  and  that  increase  of  diligence  is 
the  truest  accession  of  strength.  May  thev 
be  convinced  that  the  love  of  power,  with 
whicli  then*  enemies  perhaps  unjustly  accuse 
them,  is  not  more  fatal  than  the  love  of  plea- 
sure ;  that  no  stoutness  of  orthodoxy  in  opi- 
nion can  atone  for  a  too  close  assimilation 
with  the  manners  of  the  world  ;  that  heresy 
without,  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  indiffer- 
ence from  within;  that  the  most  regular 
clerical  education,  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  forms,  and  even  the  strictest  con- 
formity to  the  established  discipline  and  opi- 
nions of  the  Church,  will  avail  but  little  to 
the  enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  with- 
out a  strict  spirit  of  personal  watchfulness, 
liabitual  self-ueniat,  and  laborious  exertion. 

Though  it  is  not  here  intended  to  animad- 
vert on  any  political  complaint  which  is  not 
in  some  sort  connected  with  religion ;  yet  it 
is  pi-esumed  it  may  not  be  thought  quite  fo- 
I'eign  to  the  present  puipose  to  remark,  that 
among  the  reigning  complaints  a^nst  our 
civil  administration,  the  mostplausible  seems 
to  be  that  excited  by  the  supposed  danger  of 
an  invasion  on  the  liberty  of  the  press. — 
Were  this  apprehension  well  founded,  we 
should  indeed  be  threatened  by  one  of  the 
most  grievous  misfottun^  that  can  be^l  a 
ircc  country.  The  libertv  of  the  press  is  not 
only  a  most  noble  privilege  itself,  but  the 
guardian  of  all  our  other  liberties  and  privi- 
leges, and,  notwithstanding  the  abuse  which 
has  lately  been  made  of  this  valuably  pos- 
session, yet  every  man  of  a  sound  unpreju- 
diced mind  is  well  aware  that  true  liberty  of 
every  kind  isscaix:ely  inferior  in  importance 
to  any  object  for  which  human  activity  can 
contend.  Nay,  the  very;  abuse  of  a  good, 
often  makes  us  more  sensible  of  the  value  of 
the  good  itself.  Fmr  and  well-proportioned 
freedom  will  ever  retain  all  her  native  beau- 
ty to  a  judicious  eye,  nor  will  the  genuine 
loveliness  of  her  form  be  the  less  prized  for 
our  having  lately  contemplated  the  distort- 
ed features  and  false  colouring  erf  her  carica- 
ture, as  presented  to  us  by  the  daubing  hand 
of  Gallic  patriots. 

But  highly  as  the  freedom  of  the  press 
ought  to  be  valued,  would  it  really  be  so  ve- 
ry neavy  a  misfortune,  if  con-upt  and  infla- 
ming publications,  calculated  to  destroy 
that  virtue  which  every  good  man  is  anx- 
ious to  preserve,  that  peace  which  every 
honest  man  is  struggling  to  secure,  should, 
just  at  this  alarming  period,  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  be  obtained  f  Would  it  beso  veiy 
grievous  a  national  calamity,  if  the  crooked 
progeny  of  treason  and  blasphemy  should 
find  it  a  little  inconvenient  to  venture  fortli 
from  their  lurking  hdes,  and  lange  abi-oad 
in  open  day  ?  Is  the  cheapness  of  poison,  or 


the  facility  with  which  it  mfty  be  obtained, 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  real  advantages 
of  medicinal  repositories  ?  And  can  the  easi- 
ness of  access  to  seditious  or  atheistical  wri- 
tings, be  seriously  numbered  among  the  sub- 
stantial blessings  of  any  country  i  Would 
Fi-ance,  at  this  day,  have  had  much  solid 
cause  of  regret,  if  most  oi  the  writings  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  d'Alembert  (the 
prolific  seed  of  their  wide-spreadinjg  tree) 
had  found  moi-c  difficulty  in  getting  into  the 
world,  or  been  less  profusely  circulaied 
when  in  it  ?  And  might  not  liugland  at  this 
moment  have  been  just  as  happy  in  her  ig- 
norance, if  the  famous  orations  cJ"  citizen  Du- 
l>ont  and  citizen  Manuel,  had  been  confined 
to  their  own  enlightened  and  philosophical 
countries  i* 

1*0  return  to  these  orations :— We  have 
too  often,  in  our  own  nation,  seen  and  de- 
plored the  mischiefs  of  irreligion,  arising  in- 
cidentally from  a  neg;lected  or  an  abuse 
education.  But  what  mischiefs  will  not  int- 
ligion  produce,  when,  in  the  prcjecied 
schools  of  Fi-ance,  as  announced  to  us  by  the 
two  metaphysical  legislators  above  mentioo- 
ed,  impiety  shall  be  taught  by  system.' 
When  out  of  the  mouths  ot  babes  and  suck- 
lings the  moohtrous  opinions,  exhibited  by 
Dupont  and  Manuel,  shall  be  perfected? 
VV  hen  the  froits  of  atheism  dropping  fron» 
their  newly  planted  tree  of  liberty,  shall  pol- 
lute the  vei-y  tountainsof  knowledge?  VVhew 
education  being  poisoned  in  all  her  q)riog$> 
the  rising  generation  shall  be  taught  to  Vxk 
on  atheism  as  decorous,  andChrtetianity  as 
eccentric?  When  atheism  shall  be  ccnsi- 
dei-edasa  pitx}f  of  accomplished  breeding, 
and  religion  as  the  stamp  of  a  vulgar  educa- 
tion ?  W  hen  the  regular  course  of  obedience 
to  masters  and  tutoi-s  will  coo^t  in  renoun- 


•  Extract  fron  Mom.  ManueVt  LeUcr  ti  the  yrf*"** 
Ctnvention,  dated  Janimry  S6, 1703. 

*The  prinU  Ufa  republic  are  itf  inagittntei*tlwi>v 
iu  goipel.  What  roistion  can  be  more  auguit  ihtn  t^* 
of  the  iiuiructori  ofyouib,  who  having  ibem»dv«  e«<»- 
ped  (irom  ihe  heredititry  pnuudiec  of  aJl  lecu,  poini  *»' 
to  the  human  race  their  inalienable  rights, founded  upM 
thai  sublime  iKisdom  whieh  pervades  all  nature,  ttffr 
gious  faith  impressed  oh  the  wind  of  an  in^t  t'*^ 
years  old,  will  lead  to  perfect  shivery :  or  dogmaiiK*^ 
age  are  only  arbitrary  commands.  Ah  I  what  i»  ^^ 
without  examination,  without  coovictsoo.  ll  nai'e'* 
men  either  melancholy  or  mad,  See. 

*  Legislators !  Virtue  wauu  neither  lero^  m*  T* 
gogues.  It  is  not  from  priests  we  learn  to  do  ffM^  * 
noble  actions.  No  religion  must  be  uugUt  in  f^"^ 
which  are  to  be  national  ones.  To  prescribe  oiW| *•"'" 
be  to  prefer  it  lo  all  others.— There  history  »«« »P<** 
of  sect*,  as  she  speaks  of  other  evenu.  It  wouM  becow 
your  wisdom,  perhaps,  to  order  that  the  popib  ^  ^ 
republic  should  not  enter  the  templet  before  the  iT^ 


seventeen.    Reason  must  be  taken  by  sarpnaci 


&C. 


Hardly  were  childi«n  born  before  they  fell  iitf*  ihe^ 
of  priests,  who  first  blinded  their  eyc«,  and  d»c»  ^'' 
vered  them  over  to  kings.  Wherever  Jiings  cease  lo  gv 
vem,  prksu  must  cease  (p^ncMe.*  j 
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cine:  the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and 
in  deriding  the  idea  of  future  punishment  ? 
When  cveiy  man  and  every  child,  in  con- 
formity witn  the  principles  protessed  in  the 
convention,  shall  presume  to  say  with  his 
tongue,  what  hitherto  even  the  fool  has  on- 
ly oared  to  say  in  heart,  Hiat  there  ia  no 
GocL* 

Christianity,  which  involves  the  whole  du- 
ty of  man,  divides  that  duty  into  two  por- 
tions— the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour.  Now,  as  these  two  principles 
have  their  being  from  the  same  source,  and 
derive  their  vitality  fi-om  the  union ;  so  im- 
pietjr  furnishes  the  direct  converse — That 
atheism  which  destroys  all  belief  in,  and  of 
course  cuts  gS  all  love  of,  and  communion 
with  God,  disqualifies  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  civil  and  social  life. 
I'here  is,  in  its  way,  the  same  consistency, 
agreement  and  uniformity,  between  the 
principles  which  constitute  an  infidel  and  a 
bad  member  of  society,  as  there  is  between 
giving  *  glory  to  Gocl  in  the  highest,'  and 
exercising  *  peace  and  good  will  to  men.' 

My  fellow  Christians  !  This  is  not  a  strife 
of  words ;  this  is  not  a  controversy  about 
opinions  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
«ich  as  you  have  been  accustomed  at  home 
to  hear  even  good  men  dispute  upon,  when 
perhaps  tWy  would  have  acted  a  more  wise 
and  amiatrtc  part  had  they  I'emained  silent, 
sacrificing  their  mutual  uifferences  on  the 
altar  of  Cnristian  charity  :  But  this  bold  re- 
nunciation of  the  first  great  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  this  daring  rejection  of  the  Su- 
preme Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  is 
laying  the  axe  and  striking  with  a  vigorous 
stroke  at  the  root  of  all  human  happiness. 
It  is  tearing  up  the  veiy  foundation  of  hu- 
man hope,  and  extirpating  every  true  prin- 
ciple of  human  excellence.  It  is  annitiila- 
ting;  the  very  existence  of  virtue,  by  annihi- 
lating its  motives,  its  sanctions,  its  obliga- 
tions, its  object,  and  its  end. 

lliat  atheism  will  be  the  favoured  and  the 
popular  tenet  in  France  seems  highly  proba- 
ble ;  whilst  in  the  wild  contempt  of  all  reli- 
gion, which  has  lately  had  the  arrogance  to 
call  Itself  toleration,  it  is  not  improbable  that 

*  It  it  a  remarkable  eirenmttanee,  tbat  thouf^h  the 
Freneb  are  eontinoalty  binding  themtelYet  by  onihs,  they 
have  DOC  ineiitioned  the  name  of  God  inanj  oath  which 
hm»  been  inrentetl  since  the  rtrrolution.  It  may  also 
appear  eorioot  to  the  Englith  readen,  that  thou^  in 
«Jaio»t  all  the  addresses  of  congraiulatioii,  which  were 
tent  by  the  assoeiatcd  dabs  from  this  country  to  the 
National  Convention,  the  success  of  the  French  arms 
was  in  part  ascribed  to  Oirine  proridence«  yet  in  none 
of  the  answers  was  the  least  noiiee  erer  taken  of  this. 
And  to  show  how  the  same  spirit  spreads  itself  among 
eirery  description  of  men  in  Fi-ance,  their  admiral  La- 
toocbe,  aA.er  having  described  the  dan^rers  to  which  bis 
ship  was  exposed  in  a  storm,  says,  'we  owe  our  existence 
to  the  tutelary  Oenius  which  watches  over  the  destiny 
of  the  French  repnblie,and  the  defenders  of  liberty  and 
eqaalicy.* 


Christianity  itself  may  be  tolerated  in  that 
country,  as  a  sect  not  persecute<l  perhaps, 
but  deinded.  It  is,  however,  far  from  clear, 
that  this  will  be  the  case,  if  the  new  doc- 
trines should  become  generally  prevalent. 
Atheists  are  not  wihout  their  bigotry  ;  they 
too  have  their  spirit  of  exclusion  and  mono- 
poly in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  the  most  su- 
perstitious monks.  And  that  very  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  is  now  so  much  ihe  object 
of  their  invective,  would  probably  be  no  less 
the  rule  of  their  practice,  if  their  will  should 
ever  be  backed  by  power.  It  is  true  that 
Voltaire  and  the  other  great  apostles  of  in- 
fidelity have  employed  all  the  acuteness  of 
their  wit  to  convince  us  that  irreligion  never 
persecutes.  To  prove  this,  every  art  of 
false  citation,  partial  exti-act,  suppressed 
evidence,  and  gross  misrepresentation,  has 
been  put  in  practice.  But  if  this  unsupport- 
ed assertion  were  true,  then  Polycaip,  Igna- 
tius, Justin,  Cyprian,  and  Basil,  did  not  suf- 
fer for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Then  the  famous  Christian  apologists,  most 
of  them  learned  converts  from  the  pagan 
philosophy,  idly  employed  their  zeal  to 
abate  a  clamour  which  did  not  exist,  and  to 
l^ropitiate  emperors  who  did  not  persecute. 
Then  Tacitus,  Trajan,  Pliny,  and  Julian, 
those  bitter  enemies  to  Christianity,  are  su- 
borned witnesses  on  her  side.  Then  ecclc- 
siabtical  history  is  a  scries  of  falsehoods, 
and  the  book  of  martyrs  a  legend  of  ro- 
mance.* 

That  one  extravagant  mischief  should 
produce  its  opposite,  is  agreeable  to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  human  events.  That  to 
the  credulity  of  a  dark  and  superstitious  re- 
ligion, a  wanton  contempt  of  all  decency,  and 
an  unbridled  profancness,  should  succeed, 
that  to  a  government  absolutely  despotic,  an 
utter  abliorrence  of  all  restraint  and  subor- 
dination should  follow,  though  it  is  deplora- 
ble, yet  it  is  not  strange.  1  he  human  mind 
in  flying  from  the  extreme  verge  of  one  er- 
ror, seldom  stops  till  she  has  reached  the 
opposite  extremity.  She  generally  passes 
by  with  a  lofty  aisdain  the  obvitms  truth 
which  lies  directly  in  her  road,  and  whichjs 
indeed  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  mid- 
way, between  the  error  she  is  flying  from, 
ana  the  error  she  is  pursuing. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  Cnristian  charity  to  con- 
clude, from  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  French,  tliat  since  that  deluded  people 
have  given  up  God,  God,  by  a  rignteous 
retribution,  seems  to  have  renounced  them 
for  a  time,  and  to  have  given  them  over  to 
tlieir  own  heart's  lust,  to  work  iniquity  wit/i 

*  It  nay  be  objected  here,  that  this  it  not  applicable 
to  the  state  of  France ;  for  that  the  Roman  emperors 
were  not  atheists  or  deists,  but  polytheists,  with  an  esta- 
blished religion.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  tbat  mo- 
dem  infidels  not  only  deny  the  ten  pagan  persecutions, 
but  accuse  Christianity  of  being  the  only  persecuting 
religion ;  and  affirm  tlut  only  those  who  refuse  to  em« 
brace  it  discover  a  spirit  of  toleratioQ. 
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greedinesB  ?  If  such  is  their  present  career, 
what  is  likely  to  be  their  appointed  end  ? 
How  fearfully  applicable  to  them  seems 
that  awful  denunciation  aeainst  an  ancient, 
offending  people — 'The  Lord  shall  smite 
thee  with  maaness,  and  blindness,  and  asto- 
nishment of  heart  * 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  their  political  conduct ;  but 
I  cannot  omit  to  remark,  that  the  very  man 
in  their  long  Ibt  of  kings,  who  seemed  best 
to  have  deserved  their  assumed  application 
of  moat  C/iristianf  was  also  most  mvourable 
to  their  acquisition  of  liberty  :*  his  modera- 
tion and  humanity  facilitated  their  plans  and 
increased  their  power,  which,  with  unparal- 
leled ingratitude,  they  employed  to  degrade 
his  person  and  character  in  tlie  eyes  of  man- 
kind, by  the  blackest  and  most  detestable 
arts,  and  at  length  to  terminate  his  calami- 
ties by  a  crime  which  has  excited  the  grief 
and  indignation  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  tiial  and  murder  of  that  most  un- 
fortunate king,  and  on  the  inhuman  proceed- 
ings which  accompanied  them,  I  shall  pur- 
posely avoid  dwelling,  for  it  is  not  the  de- 
sign of  these  remarks  to  excite  the  passions. 
I  will  only  say,  that  so  monstrous  has  been 
the  inversion  of  all  order,  law,  humanity, 
justice,  received  opinion,  good  faith,  and  re- 
ligion, that  the  conduct  of  his  bloody  execu- 
tioners seems  to  have  exhibited  the  most 
scrupulous  conformity  with  the  principles 
announced  in  the  speeches  we  have  been 
considering.  In  this  one  instance  we  must 
not  call  the  French  an  inconsequent  people. 
Savage  brutality,  rapine,  treason  ana  mur- 
der have  been  the  noxious  fruit  gathered 
from  these  thorns;  the  baneful  produce  of 
these  thistles.  An  overturn  of  all  morals 
has  been  the  well-proportioned  offspring  of 
a  subversion  of  all  piinciple. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  consistency,  in 
this  instance,    between   cause  and  conse- 

auence;  so  new  and  surprising  have  been 
le  turns  in  their  extraordinary  projects, 
that  to  foretell  what  their  next  enterprize 
would  be  from  what  their  last  has  been,  has 
long  baffled  all  calculation,  has  lone  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  conjecture.  Analogy  from  his- 
tory, the  study  of  past  events,  and  an  inves- 
tigation of  present  principles  and  passions ; 
judgment,  memory,  comparison,  combina- 
tion and  deduction,  afford  human  sagacity 
but  very  slender  assistance  in  its  endeavours 
to  develop  their  future  plans.  We  have  not 
even  the  data  of  consistent  wickedness  on 
which  to  build  rational  conclusions.  Their 
crimes,  though  visibly  connected  by  uniform 
depravity,  are  yet  so  surprisingly  cfi versified 
by  interfering  absurdities,  as  to  tumish  no 
ground  on  wnich  reasonable  argument  can 
be  founded.    Nay,  such  is  their  incredible 

*  Of  this  the  French  Uieroielvet  wert  to  well  penun- 
ded,  that  the  title  ot  Settorateur  dt  la  Libtnte  FrancoUe, 
wma  solemnly  gWcn  to  Louii  XVIlh  by  the  ConMitaent 
Afiembly, 


eccentricity,  that  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to 
affirm,  that  improbability  is  become  rather 
an  additional  reason  for  expecting  any  given 
event  to  take  place. 

But  let  us»  in  this  yet  happy  country,  learn 
at  least  one  ereat  and  important  truth  from 
the  errors  of  this  distracted  people.  Their 
conduct  has  always  iUustratedf  a  position, 
which  is  not  the  less  sound  for  having  been 
often  controverted — That  no  degree  of  wit 
and  learning,  no  progress  in  commerce,  no 
ad\'ances  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  or  in 
the  embellishments  of  art,  can  ever  tho- 
roughly tame  that  savage,  the  natural  hu- 
man hearty  without  religion.  The  arts 
of  social  life  may  give  sweetness  to  manners, 
and  grace  to  language,  and  induce,  insotnc 
degree,  a  respect  for  justice,  truth,  and  hu- 
manity ;  but  attainments  derived  from  such 
inferior  causes  are  no  more  than  the  sem- 
blance and  the  shadow  of  the  qualities  deri- 
ved from  pure  Christianity.  Varnish  is  an 
extraneous  ornament,  but  tnie  polish  ii  a 
proof  of  the  solidity  of  the  body  on  whoec 
surface  it  is  produced.  It  depends  greatly 
on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  is  not  super- 
induced by  accidental  causes,  but  in  a  good 
measure  proceeds  from  internal  soundness. 

The  poets  of  that  classic  country,  whose 
style,  sentiments,  manners,  and  rengion,  the 
French  so  affectedly  labour  to  tn^te,  have 
left  keen  and  biting  satires  on  the  Roman 
vices.  Against  the  late  proceedmgs  in 
France,  no  satirist  need  employ  his  pen;  that 
of  the  historian  will  be  quite  suflBdent 
Truth  will  be  the  severest  satire ;  fact  will 
put  fable  out  of  countenance;  and  the  crimes 
which  are  usually  held  up  to  our  abhorrence, 
and  are  rejected  for  then*  exaggeration  w 
works  of  invention,  will  be  regarded  as  tot 
and  feeble  by  those  who  shall  peruse  the 
records  of  the  tenth  of  August,  ot  the  second 
and  third  of  September,  and  of  the  twenty- 
first  of January. 

If  the  same  astonishing  degeneracy  w 
taste,  principle,  and  practice,  should  ever 
come  to  flourish  among  us,  Britmn  may  stm 
live  to  exult  in  the  desolation  dF  her  dties, 
and  in  the  destruction  of  her  finest  monu- 
ments of  art ;  she  may  triumph  in  the  peo- 
pling of  the  fortresses  of  her  rocks  and  her 
forests ;  may  exult  in  being  once  more  re- 
stored to  that  glorious  state  of  liberiy  (f^ 
equality,  when  all  subsisted  by  rapine  and 
the  chase ;  when  all,  O  enviable  privilege ! 
were  equally  savage,  equally  indigent,  and 
equally  naked  ;  her  sons  may  extol  it  as  the 
restoration  of  reason,  the  triumph  of  nature, 
and  the  consummation  of  liberty,  that  they 
are  again  brought  to  feed  on  acorns,  instead 
of  bread  !  Groves  of  consecrated  mislctoe 
may  happily  succeed  to  useless  cornfields; 
and  Thor  and  Woden  may  hope  once  more 
to  be  invested  with  all  their  bloody  ho- 
nours. 

Let  not  any  serious  reader  feel  indigna- 
tion, as  if  pams  were  ungenerously  taken  to 
uivolve  their  religiou%  with  their  political 
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opinions.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wound,  un- 
necessarily, the  feelings  of  a  people,  many 
of  whom  are  truly  estimable:  but  it  is  much 
to  be  suspected,  that  certain  opinions  in  po- 
litics have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  certain  opi- 
nions in  religion.  Where  so  mucli  is  at 
stake,  they  will  do  well  to  keep  their  con- 
sciences tender,  in  order  to  which  they 
should  try  to  keep  their  discernment  acute. 
They  wiU  do  well  to  observe,  that  the  same 
restless  spirit  of  innovation  is  busily  opei'a- 
ting  under  various,  though  seemingly  uncon- 
nected forms;  to  observe,  that  the  same  impa- 
tience of  restraint,  the  same  contempt  of  or- 
der, peace  and  subordination,  which  makes 
men  oad  citizens,  makes  them  bad  Chris- 
tians ;  and  that  to  this  secret  and  almost  in- 
iallible  connexion  between  religious  and  po- 
itical  sentiment,  does  France  owe  her  pre- 
sent unparalleled  anarchy  and  impiety. 

There  are  doubtless  in  that  unhappy  conn- 
try  multitudes  of  virtuous  and  reasonable 
men,  who  rather  silently  acquiesce  in  the 
'  authority  of  their  present  turbulent  govern- 
ment, than  embrace  its  principles  or  pro- 
mote its  projects  from  the  sober  conviction 
of  their  own  judgment  These,  together 
"with  those  conscientious  exiles  whom  this 
nation  so  honourably  protects,  may  yet  live 
to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  tine  liberty 
and  solid  peace  to  their  native  country,  when 
light  and  oi-der  shall  spring  from  the  present 
darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  reign  of 
chaos  shall  be  no  more. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  short  digression  on 
the  subject  of  the  condtict  of  Great  Britain 
to  these  exiles  ?  It  shall  only  be  to  remark, 
that  all  the  boasted  conquests  of  our  Ed- 
"wards  and  our  Henrys  over  the  French  na- 
tion, do  not  confer  such  substantial  glory  on 
our  own  country,  as  she  derives  from  having 
received,  protected,  and  supported  among 
innumerable  multitudes  of  other  sufferers, 
at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  so  pecu- 
liarly disadvantageous  to  herself,  three  thou- 
sand  firieaiSf  of  a  nation  habitually  her  ene- 
my, and  of  a  religion  intolerant  and  hostile 
to  her  own.  This  is  the  solid  triumph  of 
true  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  worth  remark- 
ing, that  the  deeds  which  poets  and  histori- 
ans celebrate  as  rare  and  splendid  actions ; 
which  they  record  as  sublime  instances  of 
greatness  of  soul,  in  the  hei-oes  of  the  p**gan 
•world,  are  but  the  ordinaiy  and  habnual 
virtues  which  occur  in  the  common  course 
of  action  among  Christians;  quietly  perform- 
ed without  effort  or  exertion,  and  \yith  no 
view  to  renown  or  reward ;  but  resulting  na- 
turally and  consequently  from  the  religion 
to  which  they  belong. 

So  predominating  is  the  power  of  an  ex- 
ample we  have  once  admired,  and  set  up  as 
a  standard  of  imitation,  and  so  fascinating 
has  been  the  ascendency  of  the  convention 
over  the  minds  of  those  whose  approbation 
of  French  politics  commenced  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  revolution,  that  it  extends  to 
the  most  trivial  circumstances,  I  cannot 
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forbear  to  notice  this  in  an  instance  which, 
though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  yet  ceases  to 
be  so  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
vailing symptom  of  the  reigning  disease. 

While  the  fantastic  phraseology  of  the 
new  republic  is  such,  as  to  be  almost  as  dis- 
gusting to  sound  taste  as  their  doctrines  are 
to  sound  morals,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
deeply  the  addresses,  which  have  been  sent 
to  it  from  the  clubs*  in  this  country,  have 
been  infected  with  it,  as  far  at  least  as  phra- 
ses and  terms  are  objects  of  imitation.  In 
the  more  leading  points  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  French  convention  to  corifess,  that  they 
are  hitherto  without  rivals  and  without  imi- 
tators ;  for  who  can  aspire  to  emulate  that 
compound  of  anarchy  and  theism  which  in 
their  debates  is  mixed  up  with  the  pedantry 
of  a  school-boy,  the  jargon  of  a  cabal,  and 
the  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  of  a  mob  ? 
One  instance  of  the  prevailing  cant  may  suf- 
fice, where  a  hundred  might  be  adduced,  and 
it  is  not  the  most  exceptionable.  To  demo- 
lish every  existing  law  and  establishment ; 
to  destroy  the  fortunes  and  ruin  the  princi- 
ples df  every  country  into  which  they  are 
cari-ying  their  destructive  arras  and  their 
frantic  doctrines ;  to  untie  or  cut  asunder 
every  bond  which  holds  society  together;  to 
impose  their  own  arbitrary  shackles  where^ 
they  succeed,  and  to  demolish  every  thing 
where  they  fail.  This  desolating  system,  by 
a  most  unaccountable  perversion  of  lan- 
guage, they  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  en- 
dearing name  oi  fraternization  ;  and  frater- 
nization is  one  ot  the  favourite  terms  which 
their  admirers  in  this  country  have  adopted. 
Little  would  a  simple  sti*anger,  uniniiiated 
in  this  new  and  surprising  dialect,  uninstruct- 
ed  by  the  political  lexicogi-aphers  of  modem 
France,  imagine  that  the  peaceful  terms  of 
fellow-citizen  and  of  brother^  the  winning 
offer  of  freedom  and  hapfiineBa^  and  the 
warm  embrace  of  fraternity^  were  only 
watch- words  by  which  they,  m  effect. 

Cry  havoc, 
And  let  slip  the  dogt  of  war. 

In  numberless  other  instances,  the  fashion- 
able-language of  France  at  this  day  would 
be  as  unintelligible  to  the  correct  writers 
of  the  a^e  of  Louis  the  XIV,  as  their  fashion- 
able nctions  of  liberty  would  be  irreconcila- 
ble with  those  of  the  true  revolution  patriots 
of  his  great  contemporary  and  victorious  ri- 
val William  the  Third. 

Such  is  indeed  their  puerile  rage  for  no- 
velty in  the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the 
perversion  of  their  taste  in  the  use  of  old 
ones,  that  the  celebrated  Vossius,  whom 
Christiana  of  Sweden  oddly  complimented 
by  saying,  that  he  was  so  learned  as  not  only 
to  know  whence  all  woixls  came,  but  whi- 
ther they  were  going,  would,  were  he  ad- 
mitted to  the  honour  of  a  sitting,  be  obliged 
to  confess,  that  he  was  equallv  puzzled  to 
tell  the  one,  as  to  tbretel  the  other. 

•  See  the  collection  of  addressM^rom  Enetand* 
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If  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  in  his  anger 
to  let  l(X)se  this  infatuated  people,  as  a 
scourge  for  the  iniquities  of  the  human  race; 
if  they  are  delegated  by  infinite  justice  to  act 
*as  storm  and  tempest  fulfilling  his  word,* 
if  they  are  commissioned  to  perform  the  er- 
rand of  the  destroying  lightning  or  the 
avenging  thunderbolt,  let  us  try  at  least  to 
extract  personal  benefit  from  a  national  ca- 
lamity ;  le^  every  one  of  us,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  enter  upon  tliis  serious  and 
humbling  inquiry,  how  much  his  own  indi- 
vidual offences  have  contributed  to  that  aw- 
ful aggregate  of  pul)lic  guilt,  which  has  re- 
quired such  a  visitation.  Let  us  carefully 
examine  in  what  pi-oportion  we  have  sepa- 
rately added  to  tliat  common  stock  of 
abounding  iniquity,  th6  description  of  which 
formed  the  character  of  an  ancient  nation, 
and  is  so  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  own — 
PricU^  fulness  of' breads  and  abundance  of 
idleness.    Let  every  one  ot  us  humbly  in- 

2uire;  in  the  self-suspecting  language  of  the 
isciples  of  their  Divnie  Master — Lord,  is  it 
I?  Let  us  learn  to  fear  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  enemy,  much  less  than  those  iniquities 
at  home,  which  this  alarming  dispensation 
may  be  intended  to  chastise. 

The  war  which  the  French  had  declared 
against  us,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  unexam- 
pled in  every  respect;  insomuch  that  human 
wisdom  is  baffled  when  it  would  pretend  to 
coniectui-e  what  may  be  the  event.  But  this 
at  least  we  may  safely  sav,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  force  of  Frencn  bayonets,  as  the 
contamination  of  French  *  principles,  that 
ought  to  excite  our  apprehensions.  We 
trust,  that  through  the  olessing  of  God  we 
shall  be  defended  from  their  open  hostilities, 
by  the  temperate  wisdom  of  our  rulei's,  and 
the  bravery  o\  our  fleets  and  armies;  but  the 
domestic  danger  arising  from  licentious  and 
irreligious  principles  among  ourselves,  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  the  personal  care 
and  vigilance  of  eveiy  one  of  us  who  values 
religion  and  the  good  order  of  society  in  this 
world,  and  an  eternity  of  happiness  in  the 
next. 

God  grant  that  those  who  go  forth  to  fight 
our  battles,  instead  of  bein^  intimidated  by 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  may  bear  hi 
mind,  that  *  there  is  no  restraint  with  God  to 
save  by  many  or  by  few.'  And  let  the  mean- 
est among  us  who  remains  at  home  remem- 
ber also,  that  even  he  may  contribute  to  the 
internal  safety  of  the  countiy,  by  the  integ- 
rity of  his  private  life,  and  to  the  success  of 
her  defenders,  by  following  them  with  his 
fervent  prayei-s.  And  in  what  war  can  the 
sincere  Christian  ever  have  stronger  induce- 
ments and  more  reasonable  encouragement 
to  pray  for  the  success  of  his  countr)',  than 
in  this  ?  Without  entering  far  into  any  po- 
litical principles,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  De  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the 
design  of  this  little  tract,  it  may  be  rennark- 
ed*  that  the  uiKhristianed  principle  of  re- 


venge is  not  our  motive  to  thirf  war;  conquest 
is  not  our  object ;  nor  have  wc  had  recourse 
to  hostility  in  oixler  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
internal  ^vernment  of  France,*  The  pre- 
sent war  is  undoubtedly  undertaken  entn^ly 
on  defensive  principles.  It  is  in  defence  of 
our  king,  our  constitution,  our  religion,  our 
laws,  and  consequently  our  liberty^  in  the 
sound,  sober,  and  rational  sense  of  that  term. 
It  is  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  savage  vio- 
lence of  a  crusade,  made  against  all  religion, 
as  well  as  all  government.  If  ever  therefore 
a  war  was  undertaken  on  the  ground  of  self- 
defence  and  necessity — ^ifever  men  might  be 
liberally  said  to  fight ^ro  aris  et  rocis,this 
seems  to  be  the  occasion. 

The  ambition  of  conquerors  has  been  the 
source  of  great  and  extensive  evils :  reli- 
gious'fanaticism,  of  still  greater.  But  little 
asl  am  disposed  to  become  the  apologist  of 
either  the  one  principle  or  the  other,  there 
is  no  extravagance  m  asserting,  that  they 
have  seemed  inCapable  of  producing,  even  . 
in  ages,  that  extent  of  mischief,  that  variety 
of  ruin,  that  comprehensive  desolation, 
which  fihilosophy,  falsely  so  called^  has  pro- 
duced in  three  years. 

Christians  \  it  is  not  a  small  thing — it  Jt 
your  life!  The  pestilence  of  irreligion  which 
you  detest,  will  insinuate  itself  impercepti- 
bly with  those  manners,  phrases,  and  prin- 
ciples which  you  admire  and  adopt.  It  is 
the  humble  wisdom  of  a  Christian,  to  shrink 
from  the  most  distant  appi-oaches  of  sin  :  to 
abstain  from  the  very  appearance  of  e\'il.  If 
we  would  fly  from  the  deadly  contagion  of 
atheism,  let  us  fly  from  those  seemingly  re- 
mote but  not  very  indirect  paths  which  lead 
to  it.  Let  France  chuse  this  day  whom  she 
will  serve ;  but  as  for  us  and  our  houses,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord, 

And,  O  gracious  and  long-suffering  God ! 
before  that  av/ful  period  amves,  which  shall 
exhibit  the  dreadful  effects  of  such  an  edu- 
cation as  the  French  nation  are  instituting ; 
before  a  race  of  men  can  be  trained  up,  not 
only  without  the  knowledge  of  Thee,  but  in 
the  contempt  of  Thy  most  holy  law,  do 
Thou,  in  great  mercy  change  the  heart  of 
this  people  as  the  heart  of  one  man.  Give 
them  not  finaUy  over  to  their  own  corrupt 
imaginations,  to  their  own  heart's  lusts.  But 
after  having  made  them  a  fearful  exao^ple 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  what  a  people 
can  do,  who  have  cast  off  the  fear  of  Thee, 
do, Thou  graciously  bring  them  back  to  a 
sense  of  that  law  which  they  have  violatedp 
and  to  a  participation  of  that  mercy  which 
they  haye  abused ;  so  that  they  may  happfiy 
find,  while  the  discovery  can  be  attended 
with  hope  and  consolation,  that  doubtlem 
there  ia  a  reward  for  the  righteouM  ;  vcrii^y 
there  ia  a  God  who  judgeth  the  earth, 

*  See  the  report  of  Mr.  Piu*t  speech  in  the  Home  of 
Commons,  mi  FebruAry  13, 1793/  pnhli&hrsd  hj  Wood- 
ikll. 
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STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION, 

WITH  A  TIEW  OF  THE  PRIlfCIPLES  AND  CONDUCT  PRZTALKITT  AMOVO  WOMEN  OF  RANK  AND 

FORTUNE. 

May  yoa  lo  raise  yoor  character  that  yob  may  help  to  make  the  next  nge  a  better  thiog, 
^nd  lea?e  poaterity  ib  your  debt,  for  the  advantage  it  ihall  receive  by  your  example — Lord 
Halifax, 


Domostio  Happimess,  thon  onYy  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  surviv'd  the  Fall ! 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  ador'd. 
That  reeling  Goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown ! — Cowptr. 


INTRODUCTION.  ' 

It  18  a  singular  injustice  which  is  often  exercised  towards  women,  first  to  give  them  a  very 
defective  education,  and  then  to  expect  from  them  the  most  undeviating  purity  of  conduct — to 
train  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  lay  them  open  to  the  most  dangerous  faults,  and  then  to 
censure  them  for  not  proving  faultless.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  express  disap- 
pointment if  our  daughters  snould,  in  their  subsequent  lives,  turn  out  precisely  that  very  kind 
of  character  for  which  it  would  be  evideiX  to  an  unprejudiced  by -slander  that  the  whole  scope  ^ 
and  tenor  of  their. instruction  had  been  systematically  preparing  them  ? 

Some  reflections  on  the  present  erroneous  system  are  here  with  great  deference  submited 
to  public  consideration.  The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  shall  be  accused  of  betraying  the 
interests  of  her  sex  by  laying  open  their  defects  :  but  surely  an  earnest  wish  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  objects  calculated  to  promote  their  true  dignity,  is  not  the  ofHce  of  an  enemy.  So 
to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  land  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  internal  improvement,  and 
to  point  out  the  means  of  effectual  defence,  is  not  treachery,  but  palrioiism. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  little  work,  that  many  errors  are  here  oscribed  to  women 
which  by  no  means  belongs  to  ihem  exclusicelyj  and  that  it  seems  to  confine  to  the  sex  those 
/aults  which  are  common  to  the  species :  but  this  is  in  some  measure  unavoidable.  In  speaking 
on  the  (}ualities  of  one  sex,  the  moralist  is  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  geographer,  who 
is  treating  on  the  nature  of  one  country:  the  air,  soH,  and  produce  of  the  land  which  he  is  de- 
scribing, cannot  fail  in  many  essential  points  to  resemble  those  of  other.countries  under  the 
same  parallel;  yet  it  is  his  business  to  descant  on  the  one  without  adverting  to  the  other;  and 
though  in  drawing  the  map  ho  may  happen  to  introduce  some  of  the  neighbourinjEr  coast,  yet 
1)is  principal  attention  must  be  confined  to  that  country  which  ho  proposes  to  describe,  without 
taking  into  account  the  resembling  circumstances  of  the  adjacent  shores. 

It  may  be  also  objected  that  the  opinion  here  suggested  on  the  state  of  manners  among 
the  higher  classes  of  oilr  countrywomen,  may  seem  to  controvert  the  just  encomiums  of  mo- 
dern travellers,  who  generally  concur  in  ascribing*  a  decided  superiorit v  to  the  ladies  of  this 
country  over  those  of  every  other.  But  such  is,  in  general,  the  state  of  foreign  manners;  that 
the  comparative  praise  is  almost  an  injury  to  English  women.  To  be  flattered  for  excelling 
those  whose  standard  of  excellence  is  very  low,  is  but  a  degrading  kind  of  commendation ;  for 
the  value  of  all  praise  derived  from  superiority,  depends  on  the  worth  of  the  competitor.  The 
character  of  British  ladies,  with  all  the  unparalleled  advantages  they  possess,  must  never  be 
determined  by  comparison  with  the  women  of  other  nations,  but  by  comparing  them  with 
what  they  themselves  might  be  if  all  their  talents  and  unrivalled  opportunities  were  turned  to 
the  best  account. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  author  is  less  disposed  to  expatiate  on  excellence  than  error : 
bat  Die  office  of  the  historian  of  human  manners  is  delineation  rather  than  panegyric.  Were 
the  end  in  view  eulogium  and  not  improvement,  eulogium  would  have  been  far  more  gratify- 
ing, nor  would  just  objects  for  praise  have  been  difficult  to  find.  Even  in  her  own  limited 
sphere  of  observation,  the  author  is  acquainted  with  much  excellence  in  the  class  of  which  she 
treats — with  women  who,  possessing  learning  which  would  be  thought  extensive  in  the  other 
sex,  set  an  example  of  deep  humilHy  to  their  own — women  who,  distinguished  for  wit  and  ge- 
mu8,  are  eminent  for  domestic  qualities— who,  excelling  in  the  fine  arts,  have^arefullw  enrich- 
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ed  their  understandingrg — wlio,  enjoying  great  inflaence,  devote  it  to  the  glory  of  God— who, 
po85es8ing  elevated  rank,  think  their  noblest  style  and  title  is  that  of  a  Christian. 

That  there  is  also  much  worth  which  is  little  known,  sbe  is  persuaded ;  for  it  is  the  modest 
nature  of  goodness  to  exert  itself  quietly,  while  a  few  characters  of  the  opposite  ^ast  seem,  by 
the  rumour  of  their  exploits,  to  fill  the  world ;  and  by  their  noise  to  multiply  their  numbers. 
It  oflcn  happens  that  a  very  small  party  of  people,  by  occupying  the  foreground,  by  seizing 
the  public  attention  and  monopolizing  the  public  talk,  contrives  to  appear  to  be  the  great 
body :  a  few  active  spirits,  provided  their  activity  take  the  wrong  turn,  and  support  the  wroDg 
cause,  seem  to  fill  the  scene ;  and  a  isw  disturbers  of  order,  who  have  the  talent  of  (hds  ex- 
citing a  fulse  idea  of  their  multitudes  by  their  mischiefs,  actually  gain  strength,  and  swell 
tiicir  numbers,  by  this  fallacious  arithmetic. 

But  the  present  work  is  no  more  intended  for  a  panegyric  on  those  purer  characters 
who  seek  not  human  praise  because  they  act  from  a  higher  motive,  than  for  a  satire  on 
tho  avowedly  licentious,  trho,  urged  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  resist  no  inclination ; 
and  led  away  by  the  love  of  fashion,  dislike  no  censure,  so  it  may  serve  to  rescue  them  from 
neglect  or  oblivion. 

'J'here  are,  however,  multitudes  of  the  young  and  the  well  disposed,  who  have  as  yet  taken 
po  decided  part,  who  are  just  launching  on  the  ocean  of  life,  just  about  to  lose  their  own 
riglit  convictions,  virtually  preparing  to  coonieract  their  better  propensities,  and  unreluc* 
t.-vntly  yielding  themselves  to  be  carried  down  the  tide  of  popular  practices :  sanguine, 
thounfhtless,  and  confident  of  safety. — To  those  the  author  would  gently  nint,  that  when  once 
embarked,  it  will  be'no  longer  easy  to  say  to  their  passions,  or  even  to  their  principles, 
*  Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further.'  Their  struggles  will  grow  fainter,  their  resistance 
will  become  feebler,  till  borne  down  by  the  confluence  of  example,  temptation,  appetite, 
and  habit,  resistance  and  opposition  will  soon  be  the  only  things  of  which  they  will  learn  to 
be  ashamed. 

Should  any  reader  revolt  at  what  is  conceived  to  be  unwarranted  strictness  in  this  little 
book,  let  it  not  be  thrown  by  in  disgust  before  the  following  short  consideration  be  weijbed.— 
If  in  this  christian  country  we  are  actually  beginning  to  regard  the  solemn  office  of  Saptisin 
as  merely  furnishing  an  article  to  the  parish  register — if  we  are  learning  from  our  indefatigt* 
ble  teachers,  to  consider  this  Christian  rite  as  a  legal  ceremony  retained  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  recording  the  age  of  our  children  ; — then,  indeed,  the  prevailing  system  of  education  and 
manners  on  ^hicn  these  pages  presume  to  aoimackrert  may  be  adopted  with  propriety,  and 
persisted  in  with  safety,  without  entailing  on  our  children  or  on  ourselves  the  peri!  of  broken 
promises  or  the  guilt  of  violated  vows— But,  if  the  obligation  which  christian  BaptisAim* 
poses  bo  really  binding — if  tlie  ordinance  have,  indeed,  a  meaning  beyond  a  mere  secular 
transaction,  beyond  a  record  of  names  and  dates — if  it  be  an  institution  by  which  the  child  is 
solemnly  devoted  to  God  as  his  Father,  to  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  his  sanctifier;  if  there  be  no  definite  period  assigned  when  the  obligation  of  folfilling  the 
duties  it  enjoins  shall  be  superseded — if,  having  once  dedicated  our  offspring  to  their  Creator, 
we  no  longer  dare  to  mock  Him  by  bringing  them  up  in  ignorance  of  His  will  and  neglect  of 
His  laws — if,  afler  having  enlisted  them  under  the  banners  of  Christ,  to  fight  maofalljr 
against  the  three  great  enemies  of  mankisd,  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  let  them  lay  down 
their  arms  ',  much  less  to  lead  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  in  alliance,  instead  of  hostility  with 
these  enemies — if,  afler  having  promised  that  they  shall  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  invalidate  the  engagement — if,  after  such  a  covenant  we  should  ^Bi- 
ble to  make  these  r^ounced  vanities,  the  supreme  object  of  our  own  pursuit  or  of  (AeiriB- 
stroction — if  all  this  l^e  really  so,  then  the  Strictures  on  Modern  Education,  and  on  the  Ha- 
bitk  of  Polished  Life,  will  not  be  found  so  r^ugnant  to  truth,  and  reason,  and  common  8enie» 
08  may  on  a  first  view  be  supposed. 

But  if  on  candidly  summing  up  the  evidence,  the  design  and  scope  of  the  author  be  fiurlj 
judged,  not  by  the  customs  or  opinions  of  the  worldly  (for  every  English  subject  has  »  rigW 
to  object  to  a  suspected  or  prejudiced  jury)  but  by  an  appeal  to  that  divine  Taw  which  is  the 
only  infallible  rule  of  judgment ;  if  on  such  an  appeal  her  views  and  principles  shall  be  found 
censurable  for  their  rigour,  absurd  in  their  requisitions,  or  preposterous  in  their  restrictioitf* 
she  will  have  no  right  to  complain  of  such  a  verdict,  because  she  will  then  stand  condemned 
by  that  court  to  whose  decision  she  implicitly  submits. 

Let  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  author  arrogantly  conceives  herself  to  he  exempt  from  that 
^natural  corruption  of  the  heart  which  it  is  one  chief  object  of  this  slight  work  to  exhibit; 
li^lGt'she  superciliously  erects  herself  into  the  impeccable  censor  of  her  sex  and  of  the  world; 
'  taiffrom  the  critic's  chair  she  were  coldly  pointing  out  the  faults  and  errors  of  another  order 
df  beings,  in  whose  welfare  she  had  not  that  lively  mterest  which  can  only  flow  from  the  ten- 
der and  intimate  participation  of  fellow-feeling. 
, ;  j^y  With  a  deep  self-abasement,  arising  from  a  strong  conviction  of  being  indeed  a  partaker 
'  ^^^^e  same  corrupt  nature ;  together  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  many  and  great  defects  ot 
'  tbiNM  pages,  and  a  sincere  consciousness  of  her  inability  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  wbicflr 
^  ^0#ever,  a  sense  of  duty  impelled  her  to  undertake,  she  commits  herself  to  the  candour  o' 
•  ^  W^t  public  which  has  so  frequently,  in  h»r  instance;  accepted  a  right  iDtention  as  a  labrtttate 
fbr  a  powerful  performance. 

Bath,  March  14, 1799.  rc^r^n]r> 
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CHAP.  I. 

yiddreaa  to  women  of  rank  and  fortune^  on 
the  effects  of  their  influence  on  society. — 
Suggestions  for  the  exertion  of  it  in  va- 
rious instances. 

Among  the  talents  for  the  application  of 
which  women  of  the  higher  class  will  be  pe* 
culiarly  accountable,  tnere  is  one,  the  im- 
portance of  which  they  can  scarcely  rate 
too  highly.  This  talent  is  influence.  We 
read  of  the  greatest  orator  of  antiouity,  that 
the  wisest  plans  which  it  had  cost  him  yeai*s 
to  h^me,  a  woman  could  overturn  in  a  sin- 
gle day  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  vanety 
of  mischiefs  which  an  ill-directed  influence 
has  been  known  to  produce,  we  are  led  to 
reflect  witli  the  most  sanguine  hope  on  the 
beneficial  effects  to  be  expected  from  the 
same  powerful  force  when  exerted  in  its 
true  direction. 

The  general  state  of  civilized  society  de- 
pends, more  than  those  are  aware  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  scrutinize  into  the  springs 
of  human  action,  on  the  prevailing  sentiments 
and  habits  of  women,  and  on  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held.  Even  those  who  admit  the  power  of 
female  elegance  on  the  manners  of  men,  do 
not  always  attend  to  the  influence  of  female 
principles  on  their  character.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  indeed,  women  are  apt  to  be  suffi- 
ciently conscious  of  their  powerj  and  not 
backward  in  turning  it  to  account  But 
there  are  nobler  objects  to  be  effected  by  the 
exertkm  of  their  powers,  and  unfoitunately, 
ladies,  who  are  oiten  unreasonably  confident 
where  they  ought  to  be  diffident,  are  some- 
times capriciously  diffident  just  when  they 
ought  to  feel  where  their  true  importance 
lies ;  and,  feeling  to  exert  it  To  use  their 
boasted  power  over  mankind  to  no  higher 
purpose  than  the  gratification  of  vanity  or 
the  mdulgence  of  pleasure,  is  the  degrading 
triumph  of  those  fair  victims  to  luxury,  ca- 
price, and  despotism,  whom  the  laws  and  the 
religion  of  the  voluptuous  prophet  of  Arabia 
exclude  from  light,  and  liberty,  and  know- 
ledge :  and  it  is  humbling  to  reflect,  that  in 
fhose  countries  in  which  fondness  for  the 
mere  persons  of  women  is  carried  to  the 
highest  excess,  they  are  slaves;  and  that 
their  moral  aitd  intellectual  degradation  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  the  adoration 
which  is  paid  to  mere  external  charms. 

But  I  turn  to  the  bright  reverse  of  this 
mortifying  scene ;  to  a  country  where  our 
sex  enjoys  the  blessings  of  liberal  instruction, 
of  reasonable  laws,  of  a  pure  religion,  and 
all  the  endearing  pleasures  of  an  equal, 
8ocial»  virtoousy  and  delightful  intercourse. 


I  turn,  with  an  earnest  hope,  that  women 
thus  richly  endowed  with  the  bounties  of 
Providence,  will  not  content  themselves 
with  polishing  when, they  are  able  to  re- 
form ;  with  entertaining  when  they  may 
awaken ;  and  with  captivating  for  a  day, 
when  they  may  bring  into  action  powers,  of 
which  the  effects  may  be  commensurate 
with  eternity. 

In  this  moment  of  alarm  and  peril,  I  would 
call  on  them  with  a  *  warning  voice,'  which 
should  stir  up  every  latent  principle  in  their 
minds,  and  kindle  every  slumbering  energy 
in  their  hearts :  I  would  call  on  them  to 
come  forward,  and  contribute  their  fbll  and 
fair  proportion  towards  the  saving  of  their 
countiy.  But  I  would  call  on  them  to  come 
forward,  without  depaitinj^  from  the  refine- 
ment of  their  character,  without  derogating 
from  the  dignity  of  their  rank,  without  ble- 
mishing the  delicacy  of  their  sex  :  I  would 
call  them  to  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
exertion  of  their  power,  to  raise  tne  depres- 
sed tone  of  public  morals,  and  to  awaken  the 
drowsy  spirit  of  religious  principle.  They 
know  too  well  how  arbitrarily  they  give  |he 
law  to  manners,  and  with  how  despotic  a 
sway  they  fix  the  standard  of  fashion.  But 
this  is  not  enough;  this  is  a  low  mark,  a 
prize  not  worthy  of  their  high  and  holy  call- 
ing. For,  on  the  use  which  women  of  the 
superior  class  may  now  be  disposed  to  make 
of  that  power  delegated  to  them  by  the 
courtesy  of  custom,  by  the  honest  gallantry 
of  the  heait,  by  the  imperious  control  of  vir- 
tuous affections,  by  the  habits  of  civilized 
states,  by  the  usages  of  polished  society;  on 
the  use,  1  say,  which  they  shall  hereafter 
make  of  this  influence,  will  depend,  in  no 
low  degree,  the  well-being  of  tnose  states, 
and  the  virtue  and  happiness,  nay  perhaps 
th«  very  existence,  of  that  society. 

At  this  period,  when  our  country  can  only 
hope  to  stand  by  opposing  a  bold  and  noble 
unanimity  to  the  most  tremendous  confede- 
racies against  religion,  and  order,  and  go- 
vernments, which  the  world  ever  saw,  what 
an  accession  would  it  bring  to  the  public 
strength,  could  we  prevail  on  beauty,  and 
rank,  and  talents,  and  virtue,  confederating 
their  several  powers,  to  exert  themselves 
with  a  patriotism  at  once  firm  and  feminine, 
for  the  general  good  !  I  am  not  sounding  an 
alarm  to  female  warriors,  or  exciting  female 
politicians :  I  hardly  know  which  of  the  two 
IS  the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter. Propriety  is  to  a  woman  what  the 
great  Roman  critic  says  action  is  to  an  ora- 
tor ;  it  is  the  first,  the  second,  the  third  re- 
quisUe.  A  woman  may  be  knowing,  active, 
witty  and  amusing;  but  without  propriety 
she  cannot  be  amiable.    Pi-opriety  is  the 
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centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  duty  and  of 
agreeableness  meet  It  is  to  character  what 
proportion  is  to  figure,  and  grace  to  attitude. 
It  docs  not  depend  on  any  one  perfection, 
but  it  is  the  result  of  general  excellence.  It 
shows  itself  by  a  regular,  orderly,  undevia- 
tin^  course  ;  and  never  starts  from  its  sober 
orbit  into  any  splendid  eccentricities ;  for 
it  would  be  ashamed  of  such  praise  as  it 
might  extort  by  any  deviations  from  its  pro- 

ger  path.  It  renounces  all  commendation 
ut  what  b  characteristic ;  and  I  would 
make  it  Uie  ciiterion  of  true  taste,  right 
principle,  and  genuine  feeling,  in  a  woman, 
whether  she  would  be  less  touched  with  all 
the  flattery  of  iwiiantic  and  exageera- 
ted  panegyric  than  with  that  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  correct  and  elegant  propriety  which 
Milton  draws  of  our  first  mother,  when  he 
delineates 

*  Those  thouund  deetncies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actioni.* 

Even  the  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised with  discretion,  A  female  Polemic 
wanders  nearly  as  far  from  the  limits  pre- 
scribed to  her  sex,  as -a  female  Machiavel 
oi*  warlike  Thalestris.  Fierceness  has 
made  almost  as  few  converts  as  the  sword, 
and  both  are  peculiarly  ungraceful  in  a  fe- 
male. Even  religiotts  violence  has  human 
tempers  of  its  own  to  indulge,  and  is  gratify- 
ing Itself  when  it  would  be  thought  to  be 
fiei'ving  God.  Let  not  the  bigot  place  her 
natural  passions  to  the  account  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  imagine  she  is  pious  when  she  is 
only  passionate.  Let  her  bear  in  mind  that 
ft  Christian  doctrine  is  always  to  be  defendetl 
with  a  Christian  spirit,  and  not  make  her- 
self amends  by  the  stoutness  of  her  ortho- 
doxy for  the  badness  of  her  temper.  Ma- 
ny, because  they  defend  a  religious  opinion 
with  pertinacity,  seem  to  fancy  that  they 
thereby  acquire  a  kind  of  ri^ht  to  with- 
hold the  meekness  and  obedience  which 
should  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  prin- 
ciple, 

but  the  character  of  a  consistent  Chrislian 
is  as  carefully  to  be  maintained,  as  that  of  a 
fiery  disputant  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  she  who 
is  afraid  to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed 
to  defend  them,  has  little  claim  to  that  ho- 
nourable title,  A  profligate  who  laughs  at 
the  most  sacred  institutions  and  keeps  out 
of  the  way  of  every  thing  which  comes  un- 
der the  appearance  of  formal  instruction, 
may  be  disconcerted  by  the  modest,  but 
spirited  rebuke  of  a  delicate  woman,  whose 
life  adoms  the  doctrines  which  her  conver- 
sation defends  :  but  she  who  administers 
reproof  with  ill-breeding,  defeats  the  eflect 
of  her  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  dishonest  way  of  labouriwg  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  a  whole  company,  though  of 
characters  and  principles  irreconcilably  op- 
posite. The  words  may  be  so  guarded  as 
not  to  shock  the  believer,  while  the  eye  and 
voice  may  be  so  accommodated,  as  not  to 


discourage  the  infidel  She  who^  with  a  half- 
earnestness,  trims  between  the  truth  and 
the  fashion  ;  who  while  she  thinks  it  credit- 
able to  defend  the  cause  of  religion,  yet  does 
it  in  a  faint  tone,  a  studied  arobigiuity  of 
phrase,  and  a  certain  expression  .in  her 
countenance,  which  proves  that  she  is  not 
displeased  with  what  she  affects  |o  censure, 
or  that  she  is  afraid  to  lose  her  reputatioo 
for  wit,  in  proportion  as  she  advances  her 
credit  for  piety,  injured  the  cause  more  than 
he  who  attacked  it,  for  she  proves  either 
that  she  does  not  believe  what  she  professci, 
or  that  she  does  not  reverence  what  fear 
comj)els  her  to  believe.  Bat  tliis  not  all:  she 
is  ciilled  on,  not  barely  to  repress  impiety, 
but  to  excite,  to  encourage,  and  to  cherish 
every  tendency  to  serious  religion. 

Some  of  the  occasions  of  contributmg  to 
the  general  giKxl  which  are  ddily  prescnung 
themselves  to  ladies  are  almost  too  minute 
to  be  pointed  out  Yet  of  the  good  which 
right  minded  women,  anxiously  watching 
these  minute  occasions,  and  adroiUy  seizing 
them,  might  accomplish  we  may  form  soaie 
idea  by  the  ill  effects  which  we  actually  see 
produced,  through  the  mere  Icxity,  car^ 
lessness,  and  inattention  (to  say  no  worse)  ot 
some  of  those  ladies  who  are  looked  up  teas 
standards  in  the  fashionable  world. 

1  am  persuaded  if  many  a  woman  of  »• 
shion,  who  is  now  disseminating  un'iiitenfl«l 
mischief,  under  the  dangerous  notion  that 
thci-e  is  no  harm  in  any  thing  short  ofP^"" 
tive  vice,  and  under  the  false  colours  of  that 
indolent  humility,  •  what  gjod  can  /do. 
could  be  brought  to  see  in  its  collected  force 
the  annual  aggregate  of  the  random  evil  snc 
is  daily  doing,*  l)y  constantly  throw'mgawwr 
casual  weight  into  the  wrong  scale,  bya 
mere  inconsiderate  and  unguarded  chat,  sw 
would  start  from  her  self-complacent  dream. 
If  she  could  conceive  how  much  she  may  k 
diminishing  the  good  impressions  of  youns 
men  ;  and  if  she  could  imagine  how  UUie 
amiable  levity  or  irreligion  makes  her  ajjj 
pear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  older  a™ 
abler  (however  loose  their  own  principle 
may  be)  she  would  correct  herself  m  tnc 
first  instance,  fmm  pure  good  nature ;  wj 
in  the  second,  fmm  worldly  prudence  aw 
mere  self-love. — But  on  how  n^**^^-**'/^^ 

Crincijjles  would  she  restrain  hersdi,  if  ^ 
abituiilly  took  into  account  the  j^^PJ'^ 
doctrine  of  consequences :  and  if  *"^ JT 
Hected  that  the  lesser  but  more  habitual  cw^ 
ruptions  make  up  by  their  number,  w^ 
they  may  seem  to  come  short  of  by  tjw 
weight :  then  perhaps  she  would  find  tnai, 
among  the  higher  class  oi  women,  incm»' 
deration  is  adding  more  to  the  daily  quawj- 
ty  of  evil  than  almost  all  other  causes  p»H 
together.  .    ,, 

There  is  an  instiniment  of  inconccivao.c 
force,  when  it  is  employed  against  the  ^ 
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§s  not  invective,  for  we  leave  so  coarse  an 
cnj^ine  to  the  hands  of  the  vulgar  ;  it  is  not 
evidence,  for  happily  we  have  that  all  on  our 
side  :  it  is  ridiculk,  the  most  deadly  wea- 
pon in  the  whole  arsenal  of  impiety,  and 
■which  becomes  an  almost  unernn^  shaft 
when  directed  by  a  fair  and  fashionable 
hand.  No  maxim  has  been  more  readily 
adopted,  or  is  more  intrinsically  false,  than 
that  which  the  fascinating  eloquence  of  a 
noble  sceptic  of  the  last  age  contiivcd  to 
render  so  popular,  that  *  ridicule  is  the  test 
of  truth.'*  It  is  no  test  of  truth  itself;  but 
of  their  firmness  who  assert  the  cause  of 
truth,  it  is  indeed  a  severe  test.  This  light, 
keen,  missile  w  eapon,  the  irresolute,  uncon- 
firmed Christian  will  find  it  harder  to  with- 
stand, than  the  whole  heavy  artillery  of  in- 
fidelity united. 

A  young,  man  of  the  better  sort,  has,  per- 
haps, just  entered  upon  the  world,  with  a 
certain  share  of  goo(l  dispositions  and  right 
feelings;  neither  ignorant  of  the  evidences, 
nor  destitute  of  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity: without  parting  with  his  respect  for  re- 
ligion, he  sets  out  with  the  too  natural  wish 
oi  making  himself  a  reputation  and  of  stand- 
ing well  with  the  fashionable  part  of  the  fe- ! 
male  world.  He  preserves  tr.r  a  time  a  hor-  j 
ror  of  vice,  which  makes  it  not  difficult  for 
him  to  resist  the  grosser  corruptions  ot  so- 
ciety ;  he  can  as  yet  repel  profancness;  nay, 
he  can  withstand  the  bant»r  of  a  club.  He 
has  sense  enough  to  see  through  the  mise- 
rable fallacies  of  the  new  philosophy,  and 
spirit  enough  to  expose  its  malignity.  So 
far  he  does  well,  and  you  are  ready  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  security.  You  are  mis- 
taken :  the  principles  of  the  aixient,  and 
hitherto  promising  adventurer,  are  shaken, 

i'ost  in  that  very  society  where,  while  he  was 
ooking  for  pleasure,  he  doubted  not  of  safe- 
ty. In  the  companv  of  certain  women  of 
good  fashion  and  no  ill  fame,  he  makes  ship- 
wreck of  his  religion.  He  sees  them  treat 
with  levity  or  derision  subjects  which  he 
has  been  used  to  hear  named  with  respect. 
He  could  confute  an  argument,  he  could  un- 
ravel a  sophistry  ;  but  he  cannot  stand  a 
laugh.  A  sneer,  not  at  the  truth  of  religion, 
for  that  perhaps  is  by  none  of  the  party  dis- 
believed, but  at  its  gravity,  its  unseasona- 
bleness,  its  dulness,  puts  all  his  resolution  to 
flight  He  feels  his  mistake,  and  struggles 
to  recover  his  credit ;  in  order  to  which  he 
adopts  the  gay  affectations  of  trying  to  seem 
worse  than  he  really  is  ;  he  goes  on  to  say 
things  which  he  does  not  believe,  and  to  de- 
DV  things  which  he  docs  believe  ;  and  all  to 
cniace  me  first  impression,  and  to  recover  a 
reputation  which  ne  has  committed  to  their 
hands,  on  whose  report  he  knows  he  shall 
stand  or  fall,  in  those  circles  in  which  he  is 
ilmbitious  to  shine. 

That  cold  compound  of  irony,  iri-eligion, 
selfishness,  and  sneer,  which  make  up  what 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury. 


the  French  (from  whom  we  borrow  the 
thing  as  well  as  the  word)  so  well  express 
by  the  term  persiflage,  has  of  late  years 
made  an  incredible  progress  in  blasting  the 
opening  buds  of  piety  in  young  persons  of 
fashion.  A  cold  pleasantry,  a  temporary 
cant  word,  the  jargon  of  the  day  (lor  the 
*  great  vulgar'  have  their  jargonj  blights 
the  fii*st  promise  of  seriousness.'  Tne  ladies 
of  ton  have  certain  watch-words,  which 
may  be  detected  as  indications  of  this  spirit. 
The  clergy  are  spoken  of  under  the  con- 
temptuous appellation  of  The  Parsons, 
Some  ludicn>us  association  is  infallibly  com- 
bined with  the  very  idea  of  religion.  If  a 
warm  hearted  youth  has  ventured  to  name 
with  enthusiasm  some  eminently  pious  cha- 
racter, his  glowing  ardour  is  extinguished 
with  a  laugh  :  and  a  drawling  declaration, 
that  the  person  is  question  is  really  a  mighty 
harm/ess  good  creature,  is  uttered  in  a  tone 
which  leads  the  youth  secretly  to  vow,  that 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  \\e  will  never  be 
a  good  harmless  creature. 

Nor  is  ridicule  more  dangerous  to  true 
piety  than  to  true  taste.  An  age  which  va- 
lues itself  on  parody,  burlesque,  irony,  and 
caricature,  produces  iKtle  that  is  sublime, 
either  in  genius  or  in  virtue;  but  they  amuse 
and  we  live  in  an  age  which  must  be  amused, 
though  genius,  feeling,  truth,  and  principle 
he  the  sacrifice.  Nothing  chills  the  ardours 
of  devotion  like  a  frigid  sarcasm  ;  and,  in 
the  season  of  youth  the  mind  should  be  kept 
particularly  clear  of  all  light  associations. 
This  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  have 
known  persons  who,  having  been  earl 3^  ac- 
customed to  certain  ludicrous  combinations, 
were  nevbr  able  to  get  their  minds  cleansecl 
from  the  impurities  contracted  by  this  habi- 
tual levity,  even  after  thorough  reformation 
in  their  hearts  and  lives  had  taken  place: 
their  principles  became  reformed,  but  their 
imaginations  were  indelibly  soiled.  They 
co\ild  desist  from  sins  which  the  strictness 
of  Christianity  would  not  allow  them  to  com- 
mit, but  they  could  not  dismiss  fi-om  their 
minds  images  which  her  purity  forbade  them 
to  entertain. 

'i'here  was  a  time  when  a  variety  of  ei)i- 
thets  were  thought  necessary  to  express  va- 
rious kinds  of  excellence,  and  when  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  mind  were  distinguish- 
ed by  appro\jriate  and  discriminating  terms: 
when  the  words  venerable,  learneo,  saga- 
cious, profound,  acute,  pious,  worthy,  ingc- 
nius,  valuable,  elegant,  agreeable,  wise,  or 
<vitty,  were  used  as  specific  marks  of  distinct 
chai-acters.  But  the  legislators  of  fiishiott 
have  of  late  years  thougnt  proper  to  com- 
prise all  merit  in  one  established  epithet ;  an 
epithet  which,  it  may  be  confessed,  is  a  very 
desirable  one  as  far  as  it  ^s.  This  term  is 
exclusively  and  indiscriminately  applied 
whenever  commendation  is  intenaed.  The 
word  pleasant  now  serves  to  combine  and 
express  all  moral  and  intellectual  excellence, 
livery  individual,  ^-om  the  gravest  profes- 
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sors,  of  the  gravest  professions,  down  to  the 
tritter  who  is  of  no  pi*ofession  at  all,  must 
earn  the  epithet  oifileasant,  or  must  be  con- 
tented to  be  nothing;  and  must  be  consigned 
over  to  ndicule,  under  the  vulgar  and  inex- 
pressive cant  "word  of  a  bore.  This  is  the 
mortitying  designation  of  many  a  respecta- 
ble man,  who,  though  of  much  worth  and 
much  ability,  cannot  perhajjs  clearlv  make 
out  his  letters  patent  to  the  title  oifileaaant. 
For  according  to  this  modem  classification 
there  is  no  intermediate  state,  but  all  are 
comprised  within  the  ample  bounds  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  comprehensive 
terms. 

We  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against 
this  spirit  of  ridicule,  because  whatever  may 
l>e  the  character  of  thepi-esent  day,  its  faults 
do  not  spring  fi-om  the  redundancies  of  great 
qualities,  or  the  overflowing  of  extravagant 
"virtues.  It  is  well  if  more  correct  views  of 
life,  a  more  regular  administration  of  laws, 
and  a  more  settled  state  of  society,  have 
helped  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  hei-oic 
ages,  when  love  and  war  were  considered  as 
the  great  and  sole  business  of  human  life. 
Yet,  if  that  period  was  marked  by  a  roman- 
tic extravagance,  and  the  present  is  distin- 
guished by  an  indolent  selfishness,  our  su- 
periority is  not  so  triumphantly  decisive,  as, 
in  the  vanity  of  our  hearts  we  may  be  ready 
to  imagine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  back  the  frantic 
reign  of  chivalrj-,  nor  to  reinstate ^vomen  in 
that  fantastic  empire  in  which  they  then  sat 
enthroned  in  the  hearts,  or  rather  in  the 
imaginations  of  men.  Common  sense  is  an 
excellent  material  of  universal  application, 
which  the  sa^city  of  latter  ages  has  seized 
upon,  and  rationally  applied  to  the  business 
or  common  life.  But  let  us  not  forget,  in 
the  insolence  of  acknowledged  superiority, 
that  it  was  rfligion  and  chastity y  operating 
on  the  romantic  spirit  of  those  times,  which 
established  the  despotic  sway  of  woman ; 
and  though  in  this  altered  scene  of  things, 
she  now  no  longer  looks  down  on  her  adoring 
votaries  from  the  pedestal  to  which  an  ab- 
surd idolatry  had  lifted  her :  yet  let  her  re- 
member that  it  is  the  same  religion  and  the 
same  chastity  which  once  raised  her  to  such 
an  elevation,  that  must  still  fiimish  the  no- 
blest energies  of  her  character,  must  still 
attract  the  admiration,  still  retain  the  re- 
spect of  the  other  sex. 

While  we  lawftiUy  ridicule  the  absurdi- 
ties which  we  have  abandoned,  let  us  not 
plume  ourselves  on  that  spirit  of  noveltv 
which  glories  in  the  opposite  extreme.  If 
the  manners  of  the  period  in  question  were 
affected,  and  if  the  gallantry  was  unnatural, 
yet  the  tone  of  virtue  was  high  :  and  let  us 
remember  that  constancy,  purity,  and  ho- 
nour, are  not  ridiculous  m  themselves, 
though  they  may  unluckily  be  associated 
with  qualities  which  are  so  :  and  women  of 
delicacy  would  do  well  to  reflect,  when  de- 
scanting on  those  exploded  manners,  how 


far  it  be  decorous  to  deride  with  too  broad  d 
laugh,  attachments  which  could  subsist  on 
remote  gratifications ;  or  grossly  to  ri(^cule 
the  taste  which  led  the  admirer  to  sacrifice 
pleasure  to  respect,  and  inclination  to  ho- 
nour;  how  far  it  be  delicate  to  sneer  at  that 
purity  which  made  self  denial  a  proof  of  af- 
fection ;  to  call  in  question  the  sound  unda^ 
standing  of  him  who  preferred  the  fame  of 
his  mistress  to  his  own  indulgence ;  to  bur- 
lesque that  antiquated  refinement  which 
considered  dignity  and  reserve  as  additional 
titles  to  affection  and  reverence. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  won- 
derful contrast  exhibited  to  our  view,  when 
we  contemplate  the  opposite  manners  ol  the 
two  periods  in  question.  In  the  former  all 
the  flower  of  Europe  smit  with  a  dcHrious 
gallantry ;  all  that  was  young,  and  noble, 
and  brave,  and  great,  with  a  frantic  frenay, 
and  preposterous  contempt  of  danger,  tra- 
versed seas  and  scaled  mountains  and  com- 
passed a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  at  the 
expense  of  ease,  and  fortune,  and  life,  for 
the  unprofitable  project  of  rescuing,  by  force 
of  arms,  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  the  se- 
pulchre of  that  Saviour,  whom,  in  the  other 
fieriod,  their  posterity  would  think  it  the 
height  of  fanaticism  so  much  as  to  name  m 
good  company.  That  Saviour,  whose  altanj 
they  desert,  whose  temples  they  neglect  j 
and  though  in  more  than  one  country  at 
least  they  still  call  themselves  by  his  name, 
yet  too  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  contemn  bis 
precepts,  still  more  are  ashamed  of  his  doc- 
trines, and  not  a  few  reject  his  sacrifice.  Too 
many  consider  Christianity  rather  asapo- 
liticul  than  a  religious  distinction ;  too  many 
claim  the  appellation  of  Christians,  in  m&t 
opposition  to  that  democracy  with  whicn 
they  conceive  mfidelity  to  be  assodated,  ra- 
ther than  from  an  abhorrence  ol  impiety  tor 
its  own  sake;  too  many  deprecate  the  diargc 
of  irreligion,  as  the  supposed  badge  ^^^ 
probated  party,  more  than  on  account  or 
that  moral  corruption  which  is  its  roscpaw^ 
ble  concomitant! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  age  whcn^mjcT' 
sion  is  the  character  of  the  day,  thctnodciiJ 
idea  of  improvement  does  not  cxmsirtm  al- 
tering, but  extirpating.  We  do  not  reform, 
but  subvert  We  do  not  correct  oldifSt^ 
but  demolish  them,  fancyine  tta*  wha» 
every  thing  shall  be  new  it  will  be  pc^J^I^: 
Not  to  have  been  wrong,  but  to  have  1^ 
at  all,  is  the  crime.  Existence  is  sin.  c^' 
cellence  is  no  longer  considered  as  an  expe- 
rimental thing  which  is  to  ^row  graduaUy 
out  of  observation  and  practice,  and  to  be 
improved  by  the  accumulating  additions 
brought  by  the  wisdom  of  succeswvc  ag^- 
Our  wisdom  is  not  a  creature  slowly  brought 
by  ripening  time  and  gradual  growth  ^opcj^ 
fection  ;  but  is  an  instantaneously  creatca 
goddess,  which  starts  at  once,  full  growj 
mature,  armed  cap-a-pec,  from  the  n^ 
of  our  modem  thunderers.     Or  rather,  «  *■ 
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Is  now  expected  inevitably  to  spring  spon- 
taneously at  once,  like  tne  fabled  bira  of 
Arabia,  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent ;  and, 
like  that,  can  receive  its  birth  no  other  way 
but  by  the  destruction  of  its  predecessor. 

Instead  of  clearing  away  what  is  redun- 
dant, pruning  what  is  cumbersome,  suppl)r- 
ing  what  is  defective,  and  amending  what  is 
wrong,  we  ad(H>t  the  indefinite  rage  for  ra- 
dical reform  of^  Jack,  who,  in  altering  lord 
Peter's*  coat,  showed  his  zeal  by  crying 
out,  •  Tear  away,  brother  Martin,  for  Uie 
love  of  heaven ;  never  mind,  so  you  do  but 
tear  away.' 

This  tearing  system  has  unguestionably 
rent  away  96me  valuable  parts  ot  that  strong, 
rich  native  stuff,  which  formed  the  ancient 
texture  of  British  manners.  That  we  have 
gained  much  I  am  persuaded ;  that  we  have 
lost  nothing  I  dare  not  therefore  aflirm.  But 
though  it  mirly  exhibits  a  mark,  of  our  im- 
proved judgment  to  ridicule  the  fantastic 
notions  of  love  and  honour  in  the  heroic  ages; 
let  us  not  rejoice  that  the  spirit  of  generosity 
in  sentiment,  and  of  ardour  in  piety,  the  ex- 
uberances of  which  were  then  so  inconve- 
nient, are  now  sunk  as  unreasonably  low. 
That  revolution  of  taste  and  manners  which 
the  unparalleled  wit  and  genius  of  Don 
Quixote  so  happily  effected  throughout  all 
the  polished  countries  of  Elurope,  by  abo- 
lishing extravagancies  the  most  absurd  and 
pernicious,  was  so  far  imperfect,  that  some 
virtues  which  he  never  meant  to  expose, 
unjustly  fell  into  disrepute  with  the  absurdi- 
ties which  he  did :  and  it  is  become  the  turn 
of  the  present  taste  inseparably  to  attach  in 
no  small  degree  that  wnich  is  ridiculous  to 
that  which  is  serious  and  herdc  Some 
modem  works  of  wit  have  assisted  in  bring- 
ing piety  and  some  of  the  noblest  virtues  in- 
to contempt,  by  studiously  associating  them 
with  oddity,  cnildish  nroplicity,  and  igno- 
rance of  the  world  :  and  unnecessary  pains 
have  been  taken  to  extinguish  that  zeal  and 
ardour,  which  however  liable  to  excess  and 
error,  are  yet  the  spring  of  whatever  is 
great  and  excellent  in  the  human  character. 
The  novel  of  Cervantes  is  incomparable  ; 
the  Tartuffe  of  Molicre  is  unequalled ;  but 
true  generosity  and  true  religion  will  never 
lose  mv  thing  of  their  intrinsic  value,  be- 
cause fcnight-errantry  and  hypocrisy  are 
legitimate  objects  for  satire. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digres- 
sion, to  the  subject  of  female  influence. 
Those  who  have  not  watched  the  united 
operation  of  vanity  and  feeling  on  a  vouthful 
mind,  will  not  conceive  how  much  less  for- 
midable the  ridicule  of  all  his  own  sex  will 
be  to  a  very  young  man,  than  that  of  those 
women  to  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  look 
ap  as  the  arbiters  of  elegance.  Such  a 
vouth,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  able  to  work 
nimself  up,  by  the  force  of  genuine  Chris- 
tian principle,  to  such  a  pitch  of  true  hero- 
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ism,  as  to  rc&se  a  challenge  (and  it  requires 
more  real  courage  to  reiiise  a  challenge 
than  to  accept  one)  who  would  vet  be  m 
danger  of  relapsing  into  the  dreadful  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  world,  when  he  is  told  that 
no  woman  of  fashion  will  hereafter  look  on 
him  but  with  contempt  While  we  have 
cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  the  Gothic 
ages,  it  were  to  be  wished  we  had  not  re- 
tained the  most  criminal  of  all  their  institu- 
tions. Why  chivalry  should  indicate  a 
madman,  while  its  leading  object,  thi^eingle 
combat^  should  designate  a  gentleman,  has 
no^  yet  been  explained.  Nay,  the  plausible 
origmal  motive  is  lost,  while  the  sinful  prac- 
tice is  continued ;  for  the  fighter  of  the  duel 
no  longer  firetenda  to  be  a  glorious  redrcs- 
ser  of  the  wrones  of  strangers ;  no  longer 
considers  himself  as  piously  appealing  to 
heaven  for  the  justice  of  his  cause ;  but 
from  the  slavish  fear  of  unmerited  reproach, 
often  selfishly  hazards  the  happiness  of  his 
nearest  connexions,  and  always  comes  forth 
in  direct  defiance  of  an  acknowledged  com- 
mand of  the  Almighty.  Perhaps  there  are 
few  occasions  on  which  female  influence 
might  be  exerted  to  a  higher  purpose  than 
on  this,  in  which  laws  and  conscience  have 
hitherto  effected  so  little.  But  while  the 
duellist  (who  perhaps  becomes  a  duellist 
only  because  he  was  first  a  seducer)  is  wel- 
comed with  smiles ;  the  more  haixly  digni- 
fied youth,  who,  not  because  he  fears  man 
but  God,  declines  a  challenge,  who  is  re- 
solved to  brave  disgrace  rather  than  com- 
mit sin,  would  be  treated  with  cool  con- 
tempt by  those  very  persons  to  whose  es- 
teem he  might  reasonably  have  looked,  as 
one  of  the  rewards  of  his  true  and  substan- 
tial fortitude. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
decisions  of  principle,  that  delicate  women 
should  receive  with  complacency  the  suc- 
cessful libertine,  who  has  been  detected  by 
the  wretched  father  or  the  injured  husband 
in  a  criminal  commerce,  the  discovery  of 
which  has  too  justly  banished  the  unhappy 
partner  of  his  crime  from  virtuous  society  ? 
Nay,  if  he  happens  to  be  very  handsome,  or 
very  brave,  or  very  fashionable,  is  there  not 
sometimes  a  kind  of  dishonourable  competi- 
tion foi  his  favour  ?  Is  there  not  a  sort  of  bad 
popularity  attached  to  his  attentions  ?  But, 
whether  nis  flattering  reception  be  derived 
from  birth,  or  parts,  or  person,  or  (what  is 
often  a  substitute  for  all)  from  his  having 
made  his  way  mXo  good  company  ^  women  of 
distinction  sully  the  sanctity  of  virtue  by  the 
too  visible  pleasure  they  sometimes  express 
at  the  attentions  of  such  a  popular  libertine, 
whose  voluble  small-talk  they  admire, 
whose  sprightly  nothings  they  quote, 
whose  vices  they  justify  or  extenuate,  and 
whom  perhaps  their  very  favour  tends  to 

Erevent  ftt>m  becoming  a  better  character, 
ecause  he  finds  himself  more  acceptable 
as  he  is. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  intro^ce  a  new  part 
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of  my  subject,  by  remarking  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  inconceivable  importance,  though  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  considered,  when  any 
popular  work,  not  on  a  religious  topic,  but 
on  any  common  subject,  such  as  politics, 
history  or  science,  has  happened  to  be  writ- 
ten by  an  author  of  sound  Christian  princi- 
ples ?  It  may  not  have  been  necessary  ;  nor 
prudently  practicable,  to  have  a  single  page 
m  the  whole  work  professedly  religious ;  but 
stiU,  when  the  living  principle  informs  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  it  is  almost  impossible 
but  that  somethin|;  of  its  sp'uit  will  diffuse 
itself  even  into  subjects  with  which  it  should 
seem  but  remotely  connected.  It  is  at  least 
a  comfort  to  the  reader,  to  feel  that  honest 
confidence  which  results  from  knowing  that 
he  has  put  himself  into  safe  hands ;  that  he 
has  committed  himself  to  an  author,  whose 
known  principles  are  a  pledge  that  his  rea- 
der need  not  oe  driven  to  watch  himself  at 
every  step  with  anxious  circumspection ; 
that  he  need  not  be  looking  on  tne  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  as  if  he  knew  there 
were  pitfalls  under  the  flowers  which  are 
delighting  him.  And  it  is  no  small  point 
gained,  that  on  subjects  in  which  you  do  not 
took  to  im/irove  your  religion,  it  is  at  least 
secured  finom  deterioration.  If  the  Athe- 
nian laws  were  so  delicate  that  they  dis- 
graced any  one  who  showed  an  inquiring 
traveller  the  wrong  road,  what  disgrace, 
among  Christians,  should  attach  to  that  au- 
thor, who  when  a  youth  is  inquiring  the 
road  to  history  or  philosophy,  directs  him  to 
blasphemy  and  unbelief?* 

In  animadverting  farther  on  the  reigning 
evils  which  the  times  more  particularly  de- 
mand that  women  of  rank  and  influence 
should  repress,  Christianity  calls  upon  them 
to  bear  their  decided  testimony  against  every 
thing  which  is  notoriously  contributing  to 
the  public  corruption.  It  calls  upon  tliem 
to  banish  from  their  dressing  rooms  (and  oh, 
that  their  influence  could  banish  fi-om  the 
libraries  of  their  sons  and  husbands)  that 
sober  and  unsuspected  mass  of  mischief, 
which,  by  assuming  the  plausibe  names  d[ 

•  The  author  h««  often  heard  it  mentioDed  as  mat- 
ter of  regret,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  thoald  have  ble<»lshc<l 
hit  ekgant  history  with  the  two  notoriously  oflrnsivc 
chaptert  against  Christianity.  But  does  not  this  regret 
seein  to  imply  that  the  work  would,  by  this  omission, 
have  been  left  safe  and  unexceptionable?  May  we  not 
rather  aonsidcr  these  chapters  as  a  fatal  rock  indeed ; 
but  as  a  rook  enlightened  by  a  beaeun,  fairly  and  une- 
quivocally warning  i»  of  tlie  surrounding  perils  ?  To 
change  the  metaphor-^Had  not  the  mischiefs  of  these 
chapters  been  rendered  thus  conspicuous,  the  incautious 
reailer  wouM  haire  been  still  lef^  exposed  to  the  fatal 
efficts  of  the  more  disguised  poison  which  is  infused 
tlirou);h  almost  part  of  the  volumes.  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  a  spirit  so  virulent  against  revealed  religion  as 
these  two  chapters  indieafe,  would  be  incessantly  pour- 
ing out  some  of  its  infectious  mailer  on  every  occasion  ; 
and  would  even  industriously  make  the  opportunities 
which  it  did  not  find  ? 


science,  of  philosophy,  of  arts,  of  belles 
lettres,  is  gradually  admhiisteriog  dtrath  to 
the  principles  of  those  who  would  be  on 
their  guard,  had  the  poison  t)een  labejled 
with  its  own  pernicious  title.  Avowed  at- 
tacks upon  revelation  arc  more  easily  re- 
sisted, because  the  malignity  is  advertised. 
But  who  suspects  the  destruction  which 
lurks  under  the  harmless  or  instructive 
names  of  ^ewfra/  history,  natural  history , 
travels,  voyages,  lives,  encyclopedias,  criti- 
cism, and  romance?  Who  will  deny  that 
many  of  these  works  contain  much  admira- 
ble matter;  brilliant  passages,  important 
facts,  just  descriptions,  ^thfiil  pictures  of 
nature,  and  valuable  illustrations  of  science  ^ 
But  while  •  the  dead  fly  lies  at  the  bottom,* 
the  whole  will  exhale  a  corrupt  and  pesti- 
lential stench. 

Novels,  which  chiefly  used  to  be  dange- 
rous in  one  respect,  are  now  become  mis- 
chievous in  a  thousand.  They  are  continu- 
ally shifting  their  ground,  and  enlarging 
their  sphere,  and  are  daily  bectiming  vehi- 
cles or  wider  mischief.  Sometimes  they 
concentrate  their  force,  and  are  at  once  em- 
ployed to  diffuse  destructive  politics,  deplo- 
rable profligacy,  and  impudent  infidelity. 
Rousseau  was  tne  first  popular  dispenser  of 
this  complicated  drug,  m  which  the  delete- 
rious infusion  was  strong,  and  the  effect  pro- 
portionably  fatal  For  he  does  not  attempt 
to  seduce  the  affections  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  principles.  He  does  not  paint 
anr  innocent  woman  ruined,  rqjentin^,  and 
restored  ;  but  with  a  far  more  mischievous 
refinement,  he  annihilates  the  value  of  chas- 
tity, and  with  ])emicious  subtlety  attempts 
to  make  this  heroine  appear  almost  more 
amiable  without  it.  He  exhibits  a  virtuous 
woman  the  victim,  not  of  temptation,  but  of 
reason  ;  not  of  vice,  but  of  sentiment  ;  not 
of  passion,  but  of  conviction ;  and  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  honour,  by  elevating  a 
crime  into  a  principle.  With  a  metaphysi- 
cal sophistry  the  most  plausible,  he  debauch- 
es the  heart  of  woman,  by  cherishing  her 
vanity  in  the  erection  of  a  system  of  male 
nrtues,  to  which,  with  a  lofty  dereliction  <rf 
those  that  are  her  more  |>ecuriarand  charac- 
teristic praise,  he  tempts  her  to  aspire :  pow- 
erfully msinuating,  that  to  this  spleapri  sys- 
tem chastity  does  not  necessarilfS&long : 
thus  corrupting  the  judgment,  andllewildcr- 
ing  the  undei-stancling,  as  the  most  cfltc- 
tual  way  to  inflame  the  imagination  and  de- 
prave the  heart  The  rare  mischief  of  this 
author,  consists  in  his  power  of  seducing  by 
falsehood  those  who  love  truth,  but  whose 
minds  are  still  wavering,  and  whose  princi- 
ples are  not  vet  formed.  He  allures  the 
warm-hearted  to  embrace  vice,  not  because 
they  prefer  vice,  but  because  he  givts  to 
vice  so  natural  an  air  of  virtue  :  and  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  youth,  too  confidently  trust- 
ing in  their  int^ity  and  in  their  teacher, 
will  be  undone,  while  they  fancy  they  are 
indulging  in  the  noblesMeelingitJ  their  na- 
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turc  Many  authors  will  more  infallibly 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  loose  and  ill-tlispo- 
sed  :  but  perhaps  there  never  was  a  net  of 
such  exquisite  art,  and  inextricable  work- 
manship, spread  to  entangle  innocence,  and 
ensnare  inexperience,  as  the  writings  of 
Rousseau  ;  and,  unhappily,  the  victim  does 
not  even  struggle  in  the  toils,  because  part 
of  the  delusion  consists  in  his  imagining  that 
he  is  set  at  liberty. 

Some  of  our  recent  popular  publications 
have  adopted  and  enlarged  all  the  mischiefs 
of  this  school ;  and  the  principal  evil  arising 
from  them  is,  that  the  virtues  they  exhibit 
are  almost  more  dangerous  than  tne  vices. 
The  chief  materials  out  of  which  these  delu- 
sive systems  are  framed,  are  characters  who 
practise  superfluous  acts  of  generosity,  while 
they  are  trampling  on  obvious  and  com- 
manded duties,  who  combine  inflated  senti- 
ments of  honour  with  actions  the  most  flagi- 
tious ;  a  high  tone  of  self-confidence,  with  a 
perpetual  neglect  of  self-denial ;  pathetic 
apostrophes  to  the  passions,  but  no  attempt 
to  resist  them.  They  teach,  that  chastity  is 
only  individual  attachment ;  that  no  duty 
exists  which  is  not  prompted  by  feeling ; 
that  impulse  is  the  main-spring  of  virtuous 
actions,  while  laws  and  religion  are  only  un- 
just restraints ;  the  former  imposed  by  arbi- 
trary men,  the  latter  by  the  aosurd  prejudi- 
ces of  timorous  and  unenlightened  con- 
science* Alas !  they  do  not  know  that  the 
best  creature  of  impulse  that  ever  lived,  is 
but  a  wayward,  unfixed,  unprincipled  be- 
ing !  That  the  bestnaiural  man  requires  a 
curb ;  and  needs  that  balance  to  the  affec- 
tioiis  which  Christianity  alone  can  fiimish, 
and  without  which  benevolent  propensities 
are  no  security  to  virtue.  And  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  mono- 
poly of  benevolence  t©  which  the  new  philo- 
sophy lays  claim,  that  the  human  duties  of 
the  second  table  have  never  once  been  well 
performed  by  any  of  the  rejectors  of  that 
previous  portion  of  the  decalogue  which  en- 
joins duty  to  God. 

In  some  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  cha- 
racters compassion  is  erected  into  the  throne 
of  jastice,  and  justice  degraded  into  the  rank 
of  p&cbeian  virtues.  It  is  considered  as  a 
noUe  exemplification  of  sentiment  that  cre- 
ditors should  be  defrauded,  while  the  money 
due  to  them  is  lavished  in  dazzling  acts  of 
charity  to  some  object  that  aflfects  the  senses; 
which  paroxysms  of  charity  arc  made  the 
sponge  of  every  sin,  and  the  substitute  oi 
every  virtue :  tne  whole  indirectly  tending 
to  intimate  how  very  benevelent  fieofile  arc 
itfho  are  not  Christians,  From  many  of  these 
compositions,  indeed,  Christianity  is  systema- 
tically, and  always  virtually,  excluded  ;  for 
the  law,  and  the  propliets^and  the  gospel,  can 
make  no  part  of  a  scheme  in  which  this  world 
is  looked  upon  as  all  in  all;  in  which  want  and 
misery  are  con»dered  as  evils  arising  solely 
from  the  defects  of  human  governments,  and 
uot  as  making  part  of  the  dispensations  of 


God ;  in  which  poverty  is  represented  as 
merely  a  political  evil,  and  the  restraints 
which  tend  to  keep  the  poor  honest,  are 
painted  as  the  most  flagrant  injustice.  The 
Gospel  can  make  no  part  of  a  system  in 
which  the  absurd  idea  of  perfectibility  is 
considered  as  applicable  to  fallen  creatures; 
m  which  the  chimei-ical  project  of  consum- 
mate earthly  happiness,  (founded  on  the 
mad  pretence  of  loving  the  poor  better  than 
God  loves  them)  would  defeat  the  divine 
plan,  which  meant  this  world  for  a  scene  of 
aiscipline,  not  of  remuneration.  The  Gospel 
can  nave  nothing  to  do  with  a  system  in 
which  sin  is  reduced  to  a  little  human  im- 
perfection, and  Old  Baily  crimes  are  soften- 
ed down  to  a  few  engaging  weaknesses ;  and 
in  which  the  turpitude  of  all  the  vices  a  man 
himself  commits,  is  done  away  by  his  can- 
dour in  tolerating  all  the  vices  committed 
by  others.* 

But  the  part  of  the  system  the  most  fatal 
to  that  class  whom  1  am  addressing  is,  that 
even  in  those  works  which  do  not  go  all  the 
length  of  treating  marriage  as  an  unjust  in- 
fringement on  liberty,  and  a  tyrannical  de- 
duction from  general  happiness ;  yet  it  com- 
monly happens  that  the  hero  or  heroine,  who 
has  particularly  violated  the  letter  of  the 
seventh  commandment,  nod  continues  to 
live  in  the  allowed  violation  of  its  spirit,  is 
painted  as  so  amiable,  and  so  benevolent,  so 
tender  or  so  brave;  and  the  temptation  is  re- 
presented as  so  irresistibie,  (for  all  these 
philosophers  are  fatalists)  the  predominant 
and  cherished  sin  is  so  filtered  and  defected 
of  its  pollutions,  and  is  so  sheltered  and  sur- 
rounded, and  relieved  with  shining  qualities, 
tliat  the  innocent  and  impressible  young 
reader  is  brought  to  lose  all  honor  of  the 
awful  crime  in  question,  in  the  complacency 
she  feels  for  the  engaging  virtues  o!  the  cri- 
minal 

There  is  another  object  to  which  I  would 
direct  the  exertion  of  that  power  of  female 
influence  of  which  1  am  speakuig.  Those 
ladies  who  take  the  lead  in  society,  are  loud- 
ly called  upon  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  taste,  as  well  as  of  the  public  virtue. 
They  are  called  upon,  therefore,  to  oppose 
with  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence, 
the  irruption  of  those  swarms  of  publica- 
tions now  daily  issuing  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  wnich,  like  tlieir  ravaging  pre- 
decessors of  the  darker  ages,  though  with 
far  other  and  more  fatal  arms,  arc  overrun- 
ning civilized  society.  Those  readers, 
whose  purer  taste  has  been  formed  on  the 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  some,  even  of  ihoM  more 
virtiioiu  novel  writert,  who  inteud  tu  espouse  the  cause 
of  religion,  yet  exhibit  such  fklie  view*  of  it.  I  have 
lately  seen  a  work  of  some  merit  in  this  way,  which 
waa  mcritoriootly  deiifued  to  expose  the  impietirt  of 
the  new  philosophy.  But  the  writer  betrayed  his  o«n 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Christianity  he  was  defend- 
ing, by  making  his  hero,  whom  he  proposed  as  a  pattern, 

fight  a duti!        ^g.^.^^^  ^y Google 
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conect  modelt  of  the  old  classic  school,  see 
vf\i\\  indignation  and  astonishment  the  Huns 
and  Vandals  once  more  overpowering  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  They  behold  oar 
mindsi  with  a  retrogade  but  rapid  motion, 
hAirried  back  to  the  reign  of  *  chaos  and  old 
night,*  by  distorted  and  unprincipled  com- 
positions, which,  in  spite  of  strong  flashes  of 
genius,  unite  the  taste  of  the  Goths  with  tiie 
morals  of  Bagshot  ;* 

Gorgoiu  and  Hydnu,  and  Chimenu  dire ! 

These  compositions  terrify  the  weak,  and 
amaze  and  enchant  the  idle  j  while  they  dis- 
gust the  discerning,  by  wild  and  misshapen 
superstitions,  in  which,  with  that  consiaten- 
cy  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  of  the 
new  philosophy,  those  who  most  earnestly 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  most 
eager  to  introduce  the  machinery  of  ghosts. 

The  writings  of  the  French  infidels  were 
some  years  ago  circulated  in  England  with 
uncommon  industry,  and  with  some  effect : 
but  the  plain  sense  and  good  principles  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  our  countiymen,  resisted 
the  attack,  and  rose  superior  to  the  trial. 
(>f  the  doctrines  and  principles  here  alluded 
to,  the  dreadful  consequences,  not  only  in 
the  unhappy  country  where  they  originated, 
and  were  almo^^  universally  adopted,  but  in 
every  part  of  Europe  where  they  have  been 
received,  have  t>een  such  as  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  surrounding  nations,  if  anjr  warn- 
ing can  preserve  them  from  destruction.  In 
this  country  the  subject  is  now  so  well  un- 
derstood, that  every  thing  which  issues  from 
the  French  press  is  received  with  jealousy ; 
and  a  work,  on  the  first  appearance,  of  its 
exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  his 
associates,  is  rejected  with  indignation. 

But  let  us  not  on  account  of  this  victory 
repose  in  confident  security.  The  modem 
apostles  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  little 
less  indefatigable  in  dispersing  their  perni- 
cious doctrines  than  the  first  apostles  were 
in  propagating  Gospel  truths,  nave  indeed 
changed  their  weapons,  but  they  have  by 
no  means  desisted  from  the  attacL  To  de- 
stroy the  principles  of  Christianity  in  this 
bland,  appears  at  the  pi'esent  moment  to  be 
their  grand  aim.  Deprived  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French  press,  they  are  now  at- 
tempting to  attain  their  object  under  the 
close  and  more  artificial  veil  <A  German  li- 
terature. Conscious  that  religion  and  mo- 
rals will  stand  or  fall  together,  their  attacks 
are  sometimes  levelled  against  the  one,  and 
sometimes  against  the  other.  With  strong 
occasional  professions  of  general  attachment 
to  both  of  these,  they  endeavour  io  interest 
the  feelings  of  the  reader,  someUmes  in  fo- 
Tour  of  some  one  particular  vice,  at  other 

*  Tbe  newtpapen  aniKHinat  that  SchHIer^  tngedy 
of  the  Hobbcn,  wbich  inflamed  tbe  yomnff  nobility  of 
Germany  to  enliat  thcmMlvet  into  a  band  of  bighway- 
Dicn  lo  rob  in  the  fortttt  of  Bobemia,  i»  now  aedng  in 

England  bypcr»uns  (^quality  / 


times  on  the  subject  of  some  one  objccdon  to 
revealed  religion.  Poetry  as  well  as  proae, 
romance  as  well  as  history,  writings  on  phi- 
losophical as  well  as  on  political  subjects, 
have  thus  been  employed  to  instil  the  prin- 
ciples of  Illuminism,  while  incredible  paina 
have  been  taken  to  obtain  able  translations 
of  every  book  which  was  supposed  likely  to 
be  of  us>e  in  corrupting  the  heart  or  mislead- 
ing the  understanding.  In  many  of  these 
translations,  certain  bolder  passages,  which, 
though  well  received  in  Germany,  would 
have  excited  disgust  in  England,  are  wholly 
omitted,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be 
more  ceilainly,  though  more  slowly,  pre- 
pared for  the  full  effect  of  the  same  poison 
to  be  administered  in  a  stronger  degree  at 
another  period. 

Let  not  those  to  whom  these  pages  arc  ad- 
dressed deceive  themselves,  by  supposing 
this  to  be  a  fable ;  and  let  them  inquire  most 
seriously  whether  I  speak  truth,  m  asserting 
that  the  attacks  of  infidelity  in  Great  Bri- 
tain arc  at  this  moment  principally  directed 
against  the  female  breast  Conscious  of  the 
influence  of  women  in  civil  society,  coo- 
scious  of  the  eflfect  which  female  infidelity 
produced  in  France,  they  attribute  the  iU. 
success  of  their  attempts  in  this  country  to 
their  having  been  hitherto  chiefly  addressed 
to  the  male  sex.  They  are  now  sedulously 
labouring  to  destroy  the  religious  principles 
of  women,  and  in  too  many  instances  have 
fatally  succeeded.  For  this  purpose,  not  on- 
ly novels  and  romances  have  been  inadc  tbe 
vehicles  of  vice  and  infidelity,  but  the  same 
allurement  has  been  held  out  to  the  women 
of  our  country,  which  was  employed  by  the 
first  philosopnists  to  the  first  ^ner — ^Kiiow- 
ledge.  Listen  to  the- precepts  of  the  new 
German  enlighteners,  and  you  need  no 
longer  remain  in  that  situation  in  which 
Providence  has  x)laced  you !  Follow  their 
example,  and  you  shall  be  permitted  to  in- 
dulge in  all  those  ^tifications  which  cus- 
tom, and  not  religion  has  tolerated  in  the 
male  sex ! 

Let  us  jealously  watch  every  deepening 
shade  in  the  change  of  manners;  let  us  mark 
every  step,  however  incon»derable,  whose 
tendency  is  downwards.  Corruptioii  is  nei- 
ther stationaiy  nor  retrogade ;  and  taluive 
departed  from  modesty,  amplicity^  and 
truth,  is  already  to  have  made  a  prepress.  It 
is  not  only  awfully  true,  that  unce  the  new 
principles  have  been  afloat,  women  have 
been  too  eagerly  inqiusitive  after  these  moo- 
sti'ous  compositions ;  but  it  is  true  also,  that 
with  a  new  and  offensive  renunciatioD  of 
their  native  delicacy,  many  women  of  chO' 
racter  make  little  heatation  in  avowing  their 
fiimiliarity  with  works  abounding  with  pno- 
ciples,  sentiments,  and  descripdoos^ '  which 
should  not  be  so  much  as  named  among 
them,'  By  allowing  their  minds  to  come  in 
contact  with  such  contagious  matter,  they 
are  irrecoverably  tainting  them ;  and  by  ac^- 
knowledging  that  they/are  actually  conver* 
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sant  with  mich  corruptions  (with  whatever 
reprobation  of  the  author  they  may  qualify 
their  perusal  of  the  book)  they  are  exciting 
in  others  a  most  mischievous  curiosity  for 
the  same  unhallowed  gi*atificatiun.  '1 1ms 
they  are  daily  diminishing  in  the  young  and 
timid  those  wholesome  scruples,  by  which, 
when  a  tender  conscience  ceases  to  be  in- 
trenched, all  the  subsequent  stages  of  ruin 
are  gradually  facilitated.  . 

W  e  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  Ger- 
man vn'Uinga  ;  but  because  there  are  multi- 
tudes who  seldom  read,  equal  pains  have 
been  taken  to  promote  the  same  object 
through  the  medium  of  the  stage  :  and  this 


is  styled  by  her  biographer,  asserts  in  a  work 
entitled,  •  The  Wrongs  of  Women,'  that 
adultery  is  justifiable,  and  that  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  it  by  the  laws  of  England, 
constitute  onfc  of  the  PVronga  of  IVomeru 

This  leads  me  to  dwell  a  httle  longer  on 
this  most  destructive  class  in  the  whole  wide 
range  of  modem  corrupters,  who  effect  the 
mobt  desperate  work  of  the  passions  with- 
out so  much  as  pretending  to  urge  their  vio- 
lence, in  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  indulging 
theni.  They  solicit  this  very  indulgence 
with  a  sort  of  cold  blooded  speculation,  and 
invite  the  reader  to  the  most  unbounded  gra- 
tihcations,  with  all  the  saturnine  coolness  of 


weapon  is,  of  all  others,  that  against  which  \  a  geometrical  calculation.  Theirs  is  an  ini- 
it  is,  at  the  present  moment,  the  most  im-  \  quity  rather  of  phlegm  than  of  spirit :  and 
portant  to  warn  the  more  inconsiderate  of  m  the  pestilent  atmosphere  they  raise  about 


iDy  countrywomen, 

As  a  specimen  of  the  German  drama,  it 
may  not  be  unseasonable  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  admired  play  of  the  Stranger, 
In  this  piece  the  character  of  an  aduUress, 
which,  in  all  periods  of  the  world,  ancient 
as  well  as  modem,  in  all  countries,  heathen 
as  well  as  christian,  has  hitherto  been  held 
in  detestation,  and  has  never  been  introdu- 
ced but  to  be  reprobated,  is  for  the  first  time 
presented  to  our  view  in  the  mnst  pleasing 
and  fascinating  colours.  The  heroine  is  a 
woman  who  forsook  a  husband  the  most  af- 
fectionate and  the  most  amiable,  and  lived 
for  some  time  in  a  ciiminal  commerce  with 
her  seducer.  Repenting  at  length  of  her 
crime,  she  buries  hei*self  in  retirement. — 
The  talents  of  the  poet  during  the  whole 
piece  are  exerted  in  attempting  to  render 
this  woman  the  object  not  only  of  the  com- 
passion and  foi*giveness,  but  of  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  audience.  The  injui-ed 
husband,  convinced  of  his  wife's  repentance, 
fomas  a  resolution  which  every  man  of  true 
feeling  and  christian  piety  will  probably  ap- 
prove. He  forgives  her  offence,  and  pro- 
mises her  through  life,  his  advice,  protec- 
tion, and  fortune,  together  with  every  thing 
which  can  alleviate  the  misery  of  her  con- 
dition, but  refuses  to  replace  her  in  the  si- 
tuation of  his  wife  !  But  this  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  German  author.  His  efforts  are  em- 
ployed, aikl  it  is  to  be  feared  but  too  suc- 
cessfiliv,  in  making  the  audience  consider 
the  hu^and  as  an  unrelenting  savage,  while 
they  are  led  by  the  art  of  the  poet  anxiously 
to  wish  to  see  an  adultress  restored  to  that 
rank  of  women  who  have  not  violated  the 
most  solemn  covenant  that  can  be  made 
with  man,  nor  disobeyed  one  of  the  most  po- 
sitive laws  which  has  been  enjoined  by 
God. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  first  at- 
tempt  at  representing  an  adultress  in  an  ex- 
emplary light  was  made  by  a  German  dra- 
matist, which  forms  an  era  in  manners,  a 
direct  vindication  of  adultery  was,  for  the 
-finst  time  attempted  by  a  woman,  a  pro- 
fessed admirer  and  imitator  of  the  German 
suicide  Werter,  The  female  Werter;  as  she 


them,  as  m  the  infernal  climate  described  by 

Milton — 

The  pttrching^  »ir* 
Burnt  frore,  aad  frott  perfurou  th*  effeeti  of  Are. 

This  cool,  calculating,  intellectual  wic- 
kedness eats  out  the  veiy  heart  and  core  of 
virtue,  and  like  a  deadly  mildew  blights 
and  shrivels  the  blooming  promise  of  the  hu- 
man spring.  Its  benunikbmg  touch  commu- 
nicates a  torpid  sluggishness  which  paralyzes 
the  soul.  It  descants  on  depravity  as  grave- 
ly, and  details  its  grossest  acts  as  frigidly,  as 
if  its  object  were  to  allay  the  tumult  ot  the 
passions,  while  it  is  letting  them  loose  on 
mankind,  by  'plucking  ofi  the  muzzle'  of 
present  restraint  and  future  accountable- 
ness.  The  system  is  a  dire  infusion,  com- 
pounded of  bold  impiety,  brutish  sensuality, 
and  exquisite  lolly,  which  creeping  fatally 
about  tUe  heart,  checks  the  moral  circula- 
tion, and  totally  stops  the  pulse  of  goodness 
by  the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle:  thus 
not  only  choking  the  stream  of  actual  virtue, 
but  drying  up  the  very  fountain  of  futui-e  re- 
moi-se  and  remote  repentance. 

The  ravages  which  some  of  the  old  offen- 
ders against  purity  made  in  the  youthful 
heart,  by  the  exercise  of  fervid  but  licen- 
tious imagination  on  the  passions,  resembled 
the  mischief  effected  hy  floods^  cataracts, 
and  volcanos.  I'he  desolation  mdeed  was 
terrible,  and  the  ruin  was  tremendous ;  yet 
it  was  a  train  which  did  not  infallibly  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  recoveiy.  The  coun- 
try, though  deluged,  and  devastated,  was 
not  utterly  put  beyond  the  power  of  restora- 
don.  The  harvests  indeed  were  destroyed, 
and  all  was  wide  sterility.  But  though  the 
crops  were  lost,  the  seeds  of  vegetation  were 
not  absolutely  eradicated ;  so  that,  after  a 
long  and  barren  blank,  fertility  might  finally 
return. 

But  the  heart  once  infected  with  this  new- 
ly medicated  venom,  subtile  though  slug-, 
gish  in  its  operation,  resembles  what  travei- 

*  *  When  the  north  wind  bloweth  it  deroaretb  the 
mouni«ins,  tod  burneth  the  wildeineu,  and  coiuumeUi 
the  grau  at  fire  I'  Eedes.  xl.  «0.  QoOQIc 
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lers  relate  of  that  blasted  spot  the  dead  sea, 
where  those  devoted  cities  once  stood,  which 
for  their  pollutions  were  burnt  with  fire 
from  heaven.  It  continues  a  stagnant  lake 
of  putnfying  waters.  No  wholesome  blade 
ever  more  snoots  up ;  the  air  is  so  tainted 
that  no  living  thing  subsists  within  its  influ- 
ence. Near  the  sulphureous  pool  the  very 
principle  of  bdng  is  annihilated.  All  is 
death, 

Deat^  onrepealftble,  eternal  death ! 

But  let  us  take  comfort  These  projects 
are  not  yet  generally  realised.  These  atro- 
cious principles  are  not  yet  adopted  into 
common  practice.  Though  corruption 
seems  with  a  confluent  tide  to  be  pouring 
in  upon  us  from  every  quarter,  yet  there 
Is  still  left  among  us  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment Clear  and  strongly  marked  distinc- 
tions between  right  and  wrong  still  subsist 
While  we  continue  to  cherish  this  sanity  of 
mind,  the  case  is  not  desperate.  Though 
that  crime,  the  growth  of  which  always  ex- 
hibits the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the  dis- 
soluteness of  public  manners ;  though  that 
crime,  which  cuts  up  order  and  virtue  by 
the  roots,  and  violates  the  sanctity  of  vows, 
is  awfully  increasing, 

*TiIl  lenatcs  wetm. 
For  purposes  of  empire  lets  convened 
Thao  to  release  the  adulteress  from  her  bonds : 

et,  thanks  to  the  surviving  efficacy  of  a  ho- 
y  religion,  to  the  operation  of  virtuous  laws, 
and  to  the  energy  and  unshaken  integrity 
with  which  these  laws  are  noiv  administer- 
ed ;  and,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  a  standard 
of  morals  which  continues  in  force,  when  the 
princij^les  which  sanctioned  it  are  no  more  ; 
this  crime,  in  the  female  sex  at  least,  is  still 
lield  in  just  abhorrence.  If  it  be  practised, 
it  is  not  honourable ;  if  it  be  committed,  it  is 
not  justified ;  we  do  not  yet  affect  to  palliate 
its  turpitude ;  as  yet  it  hides  its  abhorred 
head  in  lurking  privacy ;  and  reprobation 
hitherto  follows  its  publicity. 

But  on  your  exerting  your  influence,  with 
just  application  and  increawng  energv,  may, 
in  no  small  degree,  depend  whether  this  cor- 
ruption shall  still  continue  to  be  resisted. 
For  the  abhorrence  of  a  practice  will  too 
jii-obably  diminish,  of  which  the  theory  is 
pcnised  with  enthusiasm.  From  admiring 
to  adopting,  the  step  is  short,  and  the  pro- 
gress rapid  ;  and  it  is  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
natural  world ;  the  motion,  in  the  case  of 
minds  as  well  as  of  bodies,  is  accelerated  as 
tliey  approach  the  centre  to  which  they  are 
tending. 

()  ye  to  whom  thiaaddress  is  particularly 
directed !  an  awful  charge  is, in  this  instance, 
committed  to  your  handfs ;  as  you  discharge 
it  or  shrink  from  it,  you  promote  or  injure 
the  honour  of  your  daughters  and  the  hap- 
piness of  your  sons,  of  both  ot  which  you  are 
the  depositories.  And,  while  you  resolutely 
persevere  in  making  a  stand  against  the  en- 
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croachments  of  this  crime,  saffer  not  your 
firmness  to  be  shaken  hy  that  aflfectation  of 
charity,  which  is  growing  into  a  general 
substitute  for  principle.  Abuse  not  so  noble 
a  quality  as  Christian  candour,  by  m'isem« 
ploying  It  in  instances  to  which  it  does  not 
apply.  Pity  the  wretched  woman  you  dai-e 
not  countenance ;  and  bless  Him  who  has 
*  made  you  to  differ.'  If  unhappily  she  be 
your  relatiofi  or  friend,  anxiously  watch  for 
the  period  when  she  shall  be  deserted  by 
her  betrayer ;  and  see  if,  by  your  Christian 
offices,  she  can  be  snatched  from  a  perpe- 
tuity of  vice.  But  if,  through  the  Divine 
blessing  on  your  patient  endeavours,  she 
should  ever  by  awakened  to  remorse,  be  not 
anxious  to  restore  the  forlorn  penitent  to 
that  society  ai^inst  whose  laws  she  has  so 
grievously  offended;  and  remember  that  her 
soliciting  such  a  restoration,  furnishes  but 
too  plain  a  proof  that  she  is  not  the  penitent 
your  partiality  would  believe ;  since  peni- 
tence IS  more  anxious  to  make  its  peace  with 
heaven  than  with  the  world.  Joyfully  would 
a  truly  contrite  spirit  commute  an  earthly 
for  an  everlasting  reprobation  !  To  restore 
a  criminal  to  public  society,  is  perhaps  to 
tempt  her  to  repeat  her  crime,  or  to  d^den 
her  repentance  for  having  committed  it,  as 
well  as  to  insult  and  to  iniure  that  society ; 
while  to  restore  a  strayed  soul  to  God  will 
add  lustre  to  your  Christian  character,  and 
brighten  your  eternal  crown. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  other  evils, 
ultimately  perhaps  tending  to  thi^  into 
which  we  are  falung,  through  that  sort  of 
fashionable  candour,  which,  as  was  hinted 
above,  is  among  the  mischievous  character- 
istics of  the  present  day  ;  of  which  period 
perhaps  it  is  not  the  smallest  evil,  that  vices 
are  made  to  look  so  like  virtues,  and  are  so 
assimilated  to  them,  that  it  requires  watch- 
fulness and  judgment  sufficient  to  analyze 
and  discriminate.  There  are  certain  wo- 
men of  good  fashion  who  practise  irregula- 
rities not  consistent  with  the  strictness  of 
virtue ;  while  their  good  sense  and  know- 
l^ge  of  the  world  make  them  at  the  same 
time  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  reputation. 
They  want  to  retain  their  indulgences,  with- 
ont  quite  forfeiting  their  credit ;  but  finding 
their  fame  fast  declining,  they  cling,  by  flat- 
teiy  and  marked  attentions,  to  a  few  per- 
sons of  moro  than  ordinary  character ;  and 
thus,  till  they  are  driven  to  let  go  their  hold, 
continue  to  prop  a  fellipg  fame. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting 
women  of  distinction  of  very  coiTect  general 
conduct  and  of  no  ordinary  sense  and  vir- 
tue, who  confiding  with  a  hi^h  mind  on  what 
they  too  confidently  call  the  integrity  cf  their 
own  hearts  ;  anxious  to  deserve  a  good  fame 
on  the  one  hand,  by  a  life  free  from  reproach, 
yet  secretly  too  desirous  on  the  other  of  se- 
curing a  worldly  and  fashionable  reputation; 
while  their  general  associates  are  persons  of 
honour,  and  their  general  resort  places  of 
safety ;  yet  allow  themselves  to  be  occasion- 
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ally  pi*csent  at  the  midnight  oi-gies  of  revelry 
and  gaming,  in  houses  of  no  honourable  esti- 
mation; and  thus  help  to  keep  up  characters, 
which  without  their  sustaining  hand,  would 
sink  to  their  Just  level  of  contempt  and  re- 
probation. While  they  are  holding  out  this 
plank  to  a  drowning  reputation,  rather,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  showing  their  own  strength 
than  assisting  another^s  weakness,  they  va- 
lue themselves^  perhaps,  on  not  partaking 
of  the  worse  parts  oi  the  amusements  which 
may  be  carrying  on ;  but  they  sanction  them 
by  their  presence ;  they  lend  their  counte- 
nance to  corruptions  they  should  abhor,  and 
their  example  to  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, who  are  looking  about  for  some  such 
sanction  to  justify  them  in  that  to  which  they 
were  before  inclined,  but  were  too  timid  to 
have  ventured  upon  without  the  protection 
of  such  unsullied  names.  Thus  these  re- 
spectable characters,  without  looking  to  the 
general  consequences  of  their  indiscretion, 
are  thoughtlessly  employed  in  breaking 
down,  as  it  were,  the  bi*oad  fence  which 
bhould  ever  separate  two  very  different  sorts 
of  society,  and  are  becoming  a  kind  of  un- 
natural link  between  vice  and  virtue. 

There  is  a  gross  deception  which  even 
persons  of  reputation  practise  on  themselves. 
Tliey  loudly  condemn  vice  and  irregularity 
as  an  abstract  principle,  nay,  they  stigma- 
tise them  in  persons  of  an  opposite  party,  or 
in  those  from  whom  tliey  themselves  nave 
no  prospect  of  personal  advantage  or  amuse- 
n>ent,  and  in  whom  therefore  tney  have  no 
particular  interest  to  tolerate  evil.  But  the 
same  disorders  are  viewed  without  abhor- 
rence when  practised  by  those  who  in  any 
way  minister  to  their  pleasures.  Refined 
entertainments,  luxurious  decorations,  select 
music;  whatever  furnishes  any  delight  rare 
and  exquisite  to  the  sense,  these  soften  the 
severity  of  criticism  ;  these  palliate  sins  j 
these  varnish  over  the  flaws  of  a  broken 
character,  and  extort  not  pardon  merely  but 
justification,  countenance,  intimacy  !  The 
moix;  respectable  will  not,  perhaps,  go  all 
the  length  of  vindicating  tfie  disreputable 
\'ice,  but  they  affect  to  disbelieve  its  exist- 
ence in  the  individual  instance  ;  or,  faiHng 
in  this,  they  will  bury  its  acknowledged  tur- 
pitude in  the  seducing  qualities  of  the  agree- 
ahic  delinquent.  Talents  of  every  kind  are 
considered  as  a  commutation  for  a  few  vices; 
and  such  talents  are  made  a  passport  to  in- 
troduce into  honourable  society,  characters 
-whom  their  profligacy  ought  to  exclude 
Irom  it 

But  the  great  object  to  which  you,  who 
are  or  may  be  mothers,  are  more  especially 
called,  is  tne  education  of  your  children.  If 
we  are  responsible  for  the  use  of  influence 
in  the  case  ofnhose  over  whom  we  have  no 
immediate  control,  in  the  case  of  our  chil- 
di^n  we  are  responsible  for  the  exercise  of 
acknowledged /iower;  a  power  wide  in  its 
extent,  indefinite  in  its  effects,  and  inestima- 
ble in  its  importance.    On  you  depend  in  no 


small  degree  the  principles  of  the  whole  ri- 
sing generation*  To  your  direction  the 
daughtei*8  are  almost  exclusively  commit- 
ted ;  and  until  a  ceitain  age,  to  you  also  is 
consigned  the  mighty  privilege  of  forming 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  your  infant  sons.  To 
YOU  is  made  over  the  awfully  important 
trust  of  infusing  the  first  principles  of  piety 
into  the  tender  minds  of  those  who  may  one 
day  be  called  to  instruct,not  families  merely, 
but  districts ;  to  influence,  not  individuals, 
but  senates.  Your  private  exertions  may  at 
this  moment  be  contributing  to  the  future 
happiness,  your  domestic  neglect,  td  the  fu- 
ture ruin,  of  your  country.  And  may  you 
never  forget,  m  this  your  early  instruction 
of  your  offspring,  nor  they,  in  their  future 
application  of  it,  that  religion  is  the  onlv 
sure  ground  of  morals ;  that  private  princi- 
ple is  the  only  solid  basis  of  public  virtue.  O 
think  that  they  both  may  be  fixed  or  for- 
feited forever  accordbg  to  the  useyou  are 
now  making  of  that  power  which  God  has 
delegated  to  you,  and  of  which  he  will  de- 
mand a  strict  account  By  his  blessing  on 
your  pious  labours  may  both  sons  and  daugh- 
ters hereafter  *  arise  and  call  you  blessed.' 
And  in  the  great  day  of  general  account,mav 
every  Christian  mother  be  enabled  througfe 
divine  grace  to  say,  with  humble  confidence, 
to  her  Maker  and  Redeemer,  '  Behold  the 
children  whom  thou  hast  given  me  !* 

Christianity,  driven  out  from  the  rest  of 
thfe  world,  has  still,  blessed  be  God!  a 
*  strong  hold'  in  this  country.  And  though  it 
be  the  special  duty  of  the  appointed  'watch- 
man, now  that  he  seeth  the  sword  come  up- 
on the  land,  to  blow  the  trumpet  and  warn 
the  people,  which  if  he  neglect  to  do,  their 
blood  shall  be  required  of  the  watchman's 
hand  :'*  yet,  in  this  sacred  garrison,  im- 
fire^able  but  by  neglect t  you  too  have  an 
awml  post,  that  of  arming  the  minds  of  the 
rising  race  with  the  *  shield  of  faith,  where- 
by they  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  ficiy 
darts  of  the  wicked ;'  *  that  of  girding  them 
with  that  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the 
word  of  God.*  I^t  that  very  period  which 
is  desecrated  in  a  neighbouring  country,  by 
a  formal  renunciation  of  religion,  be  solemn- 
ly marked  by  you  to  purposes  diametrically 
opposite.  Let  that  dishonoured  rora  in 
which  they  avowed  their  resolution  to  ex- 
clude Chnstianity  from  the  national  educa- 
tion, be  the  precise  moment  seized  upon  by 
YOU  for  its  more  sedulous  inculcation.  And 
while  their  children  are  systematically  train- 
ed to  live  without  God  in  the  world,'  let 
YOURS,  with  a  more  decided  emphasis,  be 
consecrated  to  promote  his  glory  m  it. 

If  you  neglect  this  your  bounden  duty, 
you  will  have  effectually  contributed  to  ex- 
pel Christianity  from  her  last  citadel.  And 
remember,  that  the  dignity  of  the  work  to 
which  you  arc  called,  is  no  less  than  that  of 
•preserving  the  ark  of  the  Lord.' 


*  Ezekiel,  xxxuw-6.  t 
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On  the  education  of  women. — Thefirevail- 
ing  system  tends  to  establish  the  errors 
which  it  ought  to  correct, — Dangers  ari- 
sing from  an  excessive  cultivation  of  the 
arts. 

It  is  for  from  being  the  object  of  this  slight 
work  to  oflfer  a  regular  plan  of  female  edu- 
cation»  a  task  which  has  been  often  more 
properly  assumed  by  far  abler  writers ;  but 
It  is  intended  i-ather  to  suggest  a  few  remarks 
on  the  reigning  mode,  which  though  it  has 
had  many  panegyrists,  appears  to  be  defec- 
tive, not  only  in  certwn  particulars,  but  as  a 
eeneral  system.  There  are  indeed  number- 
less honourable  exceptions  to  an  observation 
which  will  be  thought  severe ;  yet  the  au- 
thor would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  the  prevailing  and  popular 
mode  to  excite  and  promote  those  ver>'  evils 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  main  end  and  ob- 
jects of  christian  instruction  to  remove  ? 
whether  the  reigning  system  does  not  tend 
to  weaken  the  pnnciples  it  ought  to 
strengthen,  and  to  dissolve  the  heart  it 
should  fortify  ?  whether,  instead  of  direct- 
ing tlie  grand  and  important  engine  of  edu- 
cation to  attack  and  destroy  vanity^  selfish- 
ness and  inconsideration,  that  triple  alliance 
in  strict  and  constant  league  against  female 
virtue  ;  the  combined  powers  of  instruction 
arc  not  sedulously  confederated  in  confir- 
ming their  strength  and  establishing  their 
empire  ? 

If  indeed  the  material  substance  ;  if  the 
body  and  limbs,  with  the  organs  and  senses, 
be  really  the  more  valuable  objects  of  atten- 
tion, then  there  is  little  room  for  animadver- 
sion and  improvement:  but  if  the  immate- 
rial and  immortal  mind  ;  if  the  heart,  •  out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,'  be  the  main 
concern;  if  the  great  business  ot  education 
be  to  implant  right  ideas,  to  communicate 
useful  knowledge,  to  form  a  taste  and  a 
sound  judgment,  to  resist  evil  pi'opensities, 
and  above  all  to  seize  the  favourable  season 
for  infusing  principles  and  confirming  ha- 
bits ;  if  education  oe  a  school  to  fit  us  for 
life,  and  life  be  a  school  to  fit  us  for  eternity; 
if  such,  I  repeat  it,  be  the  chief  work  and 
grand  ends  of  education,  it  may  then  be 
worth  enquiring  how  far  these  ends  are 
likely  to  be  effected  by  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem. 

Is  it  not  a  fundamental  error  to  consider 
children  as  innocent  beings,  whose  little 
weaknesses  may  perhaps  want  some conec- 
tion,  rather  than  as  beings  who  bring  into 
thd  world  a  conupt  nature  and  evil  disposi- 
tions, which  it  should  be  the  great  end  of 
education  to  rectify  ?  I'his  appears  to  be 
such  a  foundation- truth,  that  if  I  were  asked 
what  quality  is  most  important  in  an* in- 
structor of  youth,  I  should  not  heatate  to 
reply,  such  a  strong  imfiression  of  the  cor- 
rufition  of  our  nature,  as  should  insure  a 


dis/iosition  to  counteract  it ;  together  with 
such  a  dee/i  view  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  as  should  be  necessary 
for  developing  and  controlling  its  most  »r- 
cret  and  com/ilicated  workings.  And  let  us 
remember  that  to  know  the  world,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is  to  know  its  local  manners, 
temporary  usages,  and  evanescent  fashions, 
is  not  to  know  human  nature:  and  that 
where  this  prime  knowledge  is  wanting, 
those  natural  evils  which  ought  to  be  coun- 
teracted will  be  fostered. 

Vanity,  for  instance,  is  reckoned  among 
the  light  and  venial  enors  of  youth ;  nay,  so 
far  hom  being  treated  as  a  dangerous  ene- 
my, it  is  often  called  in  as  an  auxiliary.  At 
worst,  it  is  considered^as  a  harmless  weak- 
ness, whhich  subtracts  little  from  the  value 
of  a  character ;  as  a  natural  effervescence, 
which  will  subside  of  itself,  when  the  first 
ferment  of  the  youthful  passions  shall  have 
done  working.  But  those  persons  know  lit- 
tle of  the  conformation  of  the  hunian,  and 
especially  of  the  temale  heart,  who  fancy 
that  vanity  is  ever  exhausted,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  time  and  events.  Let  those 
who  maintain  this  opinion  look  into  our  pla- 
ces of  public  resort,  and  there  behold  if  the 
ghost  of  dej)arted  beauty  is  not  to  its  last  flit- 
ting, fond  of  haunting  the  scenes  of  its  past 
pleasures.  The  sopi,  unwilling  (if  1  may 
borrow  an  allusion  from  the  Platonic  my- 
thology) to  quit  the  spot  in  which  the  body 
enjoyed  its  former  delights,  still  continues  to 
hover  about  the  same  place,  though  the 
same  pleasures  are  no  longer  to  be  ieund 
there.  Disappointments  indeed  may  divert 
vanity  into  a  new  direction  ;  prudence  may 
prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  excesses, 
and  age  may  prove  that  it  is  *  vexation  oif 
spirit;'  but  neither  disappointment,  pru- 
dence, nor  age  can  cure  it :  for  they  do  not 
correct  the  principle.  Nay,  the  very  disap- 
pointment itself  serves  as  a  painful  evidence 
of  its  protracted  existence. 

Since  then  there  is  a  season  when  the 
vouihful  must  cease  to  be  young,  and  the 
beautiful  to  excite  admiration,  to  learn  how 
to  grow  old  gracefully  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable  arts  which  can  be 
taught  to  woman.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
it  is  a  rnobt  severe  trial  for  those  women  to 
be  called  to  lay  down  beauty,  who  have  no- 
thing else  to  take  up.  It  is  for  this  sober 
season  of  life  that  education  should  lay  up 
its  rich  resources.  However  disregarded 
they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be 
wanted  now.  VV  hen  admirers  fall  away,  and 
flatterers  become  mute,  the  mirid  will  be 
driven  to  retire  into  itself,  and  if  it  find  no 
entertainment  at  home,  it  will  be  driven 
back  again  upon  the  world  with  iafiteased 
force.  Yet  forgetting  this,  do  we  not  seem 
to  educate  our  daughters  exclusively  for 
the  transient  period  of  youth,  when  it  »to 
maturer  hfe  we  ought  to  advert  ?  Do  venot 
educate  them  for  a  crowd,  forgetting  that 
they  are  to  live  at  home  ?  for  the  woria>  wad 
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not  for  themselves  ?  for  show,  and  not  for 
use  ?  for  time,  and  not  for  eternity  ? 

Vanity  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  self- 
ishness) is  not  to  be  resisted  like  any  other 
vice,  which  is  sometimes  busy  ana  some- 
times ouiet  ;  it  is  not  to  be  attacked  as  a  sin- 
gle fault  which  is  indulged  in  opposition  to  a 
sinele  virtue  ;  but  it  is  uniformly  to  be  con- 
trolled, as  an  active,  a  restless,  a  growing 
principle,  at  constant  war  with  all  the  chris- 
tian graces;  which  not  only  mixes  itself  into 
all  our  faults,  but  indnuates  itself  into  all 
our  virtues  too ;  and  wiU,  if  not  checked  ef- 
fectually, rob  our  best  actions  of  their  re- 
wards. Vanity,  if  I  may  use  the  analogy,  is, 
■with  respect  to  the  other  vices,  what  feeling 
IS  in  regard  to  the  other  senses;  it  is  not 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  eje,  or  the 
ear,  or  any  sinele  organ,  but  is  diffused 
through  the  whcde  being,  alive  in  every  part, 
awakened  and  communicated  by  the  shght- 
est  touch. 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day 
arise  from  a  new  and  perverted  applidition 
of  terms:  among  these,  perhaps,  there  is  not 
one  more  absura,  misunderstood,  or  misap- 
plied, than  the  term  arcom^//»^m^7xto.  This 
word  in  its  original  meaning  signifies  com- 
pletenen^^  ficrfection^  But  I  may  safely  ap- 
peal to  the  observation  of  mankind,  whether 
they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of  youthful 
females,  issuing  from  our  boarding  schools, 
as  well  as  emergjng  from  the  more  private 
scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  in- 
troduced into  the  world,  under  the  broad 
and  universal  title  oiaccomfilished  young  la- 
dies^ of  all  of  whom  it  cannot  very  truly  and 
correctly  be  pronounced,  that  they  illustrate 
the  dehnition,  by  a  completeness  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  added,  and  a  perfection 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

This  frenzy  of  accomplishments,  unhap- 
pil}r,  is  no  longer  restricted  within  the  usual 
limits  of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  middle  or- 
ders have  caught  the  contagion,  and  it  ra^ 
downward  with  increasing  and  destructive 
violence,  firom  the  elegantly  dressed  but 
slenderly  portioned  curate's  dauehterto  the 
equally  fashioned  daughter  of  the  little 
tradesman,  and  of  the  more  opulent  but  not 
more  judicious  farmer.  And  is  it  not  obvi- 
ous, that  as  for  as  this  epidemical  mania  has 
spread,  this  very  valuable  part  of  society  is 
declining  in  usefulness,  as  it  rises  in  its  ill- 
iounded  pretensions  to  elegance  ?  till  this 
rapid  revdution  of  the  manners  of  the  mid- 
dle class  has  so  far  altered  the  character  of 
the  age,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  rendering  ob- 
solete the  heretofore  common  saying,  •  that 
most  worth  and  virtue  are  to  be  found  in  the 
middle  station, '  For  I  do  not  scruple  to  as- 
sert, that  in  general,  as  far  as  my  little  ob- 
servation has  extended,  this  class  of  females, 
in  what  relates  both  to  religious  knowledge 
and  to  practical  industry,  falls  short  both  of 
the  very  high  and  the  very  low.  Their  new 
course  of  education,  and  tne  indolent  habits 
ot  life  and  elegance  of  dress  connected  with 
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it,  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the  active  du- 
ties of  their  own  very  important  condition ; 
while,  with  frivolous  eagerness,  and  second- 
hand opportunities,  they  run  to  snatch  a  few 
of  those  showy  acquirements  which  deco- 
rate the  great.  This  is  done  apparently 
with  one  or  other  of  these  views ;  either  to 
make  their  fortunes  by  marriage,  or  if  that 
fail,  to  qualify  them  to  become  teachers  of 
others  :  hence  the  abundant  multiplication 
of  superficial  wives,  and  of  incompetent  and 
illiterate  governesses.  The  use  of  the  pen- 
cil, the  performance  of  exquisite  but  unne- 
cessary works,  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guag[es  and  of  music,  require  (with  some  ex- 
ceptions which  should  always  be  made  in 
favour  of  ^reat  natural  genius^  a  degree  of 
leisure  which  belongs  exclusively  to  afflu- 
ence.* One  use  of  learning  languages  is, 
not  that  we  may  kr^w  wnat  the  tcims 
which  express  the  articles  of  our  dress  and 
our  table  are  called  in  French  or  Italian ;  nor 
that  we  may  think  over  a  few  ordinary 
phrases  in  English,  and  then  translate  them, 
without  one  foreign  idiom ;  for  he  who  can- 
not think  in  a  language  cannot  be  said  to  un- 
derstand it :  but  the  ^eat  use  of  aojuiring 
any  foreign  language  is,  either  that  it  ena- 
bles us  occasionally  to  converse  with  fo- 
reigners, unacquainted  with  any  other,  or 
that  it  Is  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  it  belongs.  Now  those  hum- 
bler females,  the  chief  part  of  whose  time 
is  required  for  domestic  offices,  are  little 
likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of  foreigners;  and  so 
far  from  enjoying  opportunities  for  the  ac- 
Quisition  of  foreign  hterature,  they  have  sel- 
dom time  to  possess  themselves  of  much  of 
that  valuable  knowledge  which  the  books 
of  their  own  country  so  abundantly  furnish  ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  which  would  be  so 
much  more  useful  and  honourable  than  the 
paltry  accessions  they  make  by  hammer- 
ing out  the  meaning  of  a  few  passages  in  a 
tongue  they  but  imperfectly  understand, 
and  of  which  they  are  never  likely  to  make 
any  use. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  reflection,  how  ea- 
gerly this  redundancy  of  accomplishments  is 
seized  on  by  their  inferiors,  were  to  operate 
as  in  the  case  of  other  absurd  fashions  ;  the 
rich  and  great  being  seldom  brought  to  re- 
nounce any  mode  ofcustom,  froin  the  mere 
consideration  that  it  is  preposterous,  or  that 
it  is  wrong ;  while  they  are  frightened  into 
its  immediate  relinquishment,  from  the 
pressing  consideration  that  the  vulgar  are 
beginning  to  adopt  it 

But,  to  return  to  that  more  elevated,  and 
on  accouut  of  their  more  extended  influence 
only,  tha|:  more  important  class  of  females, 
to  whose  use  this  little  book  is  more  imme- 
diately dedicated.    Some  popular  authoi-s, 

*  ThoM  tmong  the  elau  in  qaettioD,  wboie  own  good 
lenae  leads  them  to  avoid  thece  mUtaken  pursuiu,  can- 
not be  ofltoded  at  a  reproof  which  does  not  bclo»g  to 
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on  the  subje<^  of  female  instruction,  had  for 
a  time  established  a  fantastic  code  of  artifi- 
cial manners.  They  had  refined  elegance 
into  insipidity,  frittered  down  delicacy  into 
frivolousness,  and  reduced  manner  into  mi- 
nauderie,  •  But  to  lisp,  and  to  amble,  and 
to  nick-name  God*s  ci*eatures,*  has  nothing 
to  do  with  true  gentleness  of  mind ;  and  to 
be  silly  makes  no  necessary  part  of  softness. 
Another  class  of  contemporary  authors 
turned  all  the  force  of  their  talents  to  excite 
emotiona,  to  inspire  sentiment,  and  to  re- 
duce all  mental  and  moral  excellence  into 
aymfiathy  and  feelintr.  These  softer  quali- 
ties were  elevated  at  the  expense  of  princi- 
ple ;  and  youn^  women  were  incessantly 
nearing  unqualified  sensibility  extolled  as 
the  perfection  of  their  nature;  till  those  who 
really  possessed  this  amiable  quality,  instead 
of  directing,  and  chastising,  and  restraining 
it,  were  in  dai^ger  of  fostering  it  to  their 
hurt,  and  began  to  consider  themselves  as 
deriving  their  excellence  from  its  excess ; 
while  those  less  interesting  damsels,  who 
happened  not  to  find  any  of  this  amiable  sen- 
sibility in  their  hearts^  but  thought  it  ci-edit- 
able  to  have  it  somewhere,  fancied  its  seat 
was  in  the  nerves;  and  here  indeed  it  was 
easily  found  or  feigned  ;  till  a  false  and  ex- 
cessive display  of  feeling  became  so  predo- 
minant, as  to  bring  in  question  the  actual 
existence  of  that  true  tenderness,  without 
which,  though  a  woman  may  be  worthy, 
she  can  never  be  amiable. 

Fashion  then,  by  one  of  her  sndden  and 
rapid  turns,  inst.  ntaneously  struck  out  both 
real  sensibilitjj^  and  the  aftcctation  of  it  from 
the  standing  list  of  female  perfections ;  and, 
by  a, quick-touch  oi  her  magic  wand,  shift- 
ed the  scene,  and  at  once  produced  the  bold 
and  independent  beauty,  the  intrepid  fe- 
male, the  hoyden,  the  huntress,  and  the 
archer;  the  swinging  arms,  the  confident 
address,  the  regimental,  and  the  fbur^in- 
hand.  Such  selt-complacent  heroines  made 
us  ready  to  regret  their  softer  predecessors, 
who  had  aimed  only  at  fileasing  the  other 
sex,  while  these  aspiring  fair  ones  strug- 
gled for  the  bolder  renown  of  rivalling 
them  :  the  project  failed ;  for,  whereas  the 
former  had  sued  for  adn)iration,  the  latter 
challenged,  seized,  a^mpelled  it ;  but  the 
men,  as  was  natural,  continued  to  prefer  the 
more  modest  claimant  to  the  sturdy  compe- 
titor. 

It  would  be  well  if  we,  who  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  contemplating  the  errors  of  the 
two  extremes,  were  to  seek  for  truth  where 
she  is  commonly  to  be  found,  in  the  plain  and 
obvious  middle  path,  equally  remote  from 
each  excess ;  and,  while  we  bear  in  mind 
that  helplessness  is  not  delicacy,  let  us  also 
remember  that  masculine  manners  do  not 
necessarily  include  strength  of  character 
nor  vieour  of  intellect  Should  we  not  re- 
flect also,  that  we  are  neither  to  train  up 
Aniazons  nor  Circassians,  but  that  it  is  our 
business  to  form  Christians  ?  that  we  have 


to  •ducate  not  ODly  rational,  but  accounta- 
ble beings  ?  and,  remembering  this,  should 
we  not  oe  solicitous  to  let  our  daughters 
learn  of  the  well- taught,  and  associate  with 
the  well-bred }  In  training  them,  should  we 
not  carefully  cultivate  intellect,  implant  re- 
ligion, and  cherish  modesty  ?  Then,  what- 
ever is  engaging  in  manners  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  whatever  is  just  m  send- 
ment,  and  con*ect  in  principle;  softness 
would  grow  out  of  humility,  and  external 
delicacy  would  spring  from  purity  of  heart. 
Then  the  decorums,  the  proprieties,  the 
elegances,  and  even  the  graces,  as  far  as 
they  ai*e  simple,  pure,  and  honest,  would 
follow  as  an  almost  inevitable  con«»equence  ; 
for  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  christian  vir- 
tues, and  not  to  take  the  lead  of  them,  is  the 
proper  place  which^  religion  assigns  to  the 
graces. 

Whether  we  have  made  the  best  use  of 
the  errors  of  our  predecessors,  and  of  our 
own  numberless  advantages,  and  whether 
the  prevailing  system  be  really  consistent 
with  sound  policy,  true  taste,  or  Christian 
principle,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  in- 
quire. 

Would  not  a  stranger  be  led  to  imagine  by 
a  view  of  the  reigning  mode  of  female  edu- 
cation, that  human  life  consisted  of  one  uni- 
versal holiday,  and. that  the  grand  contest 
between  the  several  competitors  was,  who 
should  be  most  eminently  qualified  to  excel, 
and  carry  ofl!*  the  prize,  in  the  various  shows 
and  games  which  were  intended  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  it  ?  And  to  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves, would  he  not  be  ready  to  apply  sir 
Francis  Bacon's  observations  on  the  Olym- 
pian victoi-s,  that  they  were  so  excellent  in 
these  unnecessary  things,  that  their  perfec- 
tion must  needs  have  been  acquired  by  the 
neglect  of  whatever  was  necessaiy  ? 

What  would  the  polished  Addison  who 
thought  that  one  gi-eat  end  of  a  lady's  learn- 
ing to  dance  was,  that  she  might  know  hov 
to  sit  still  gracefully  ;  what  would  even  the 
pagan  histoiian*  of  the  great  Roman  con- 
spirator, who  could  commemorate  it  amor^ 
the  defects  of  this  hero's  accomplished  mis- 
tress, <  that  she  was  too  good  a  singer  and 
dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman;' — what  woukl 
these  refined  critics  have  said,  had  they  li- 
ved as  we  have  done,  to  see  the  art  of  dan- 
cing lifted  into  such  iniportance  that  it  can- 
not with  any  degree  ofsafety  be  confided  to 
one  instructor ;  but  a  whole  train  of  succes- 
sive masters  are  considered  as  absolutely  es- 
sential to  its  perfection  ?  What  would  these 
accurate  juJges  of  female  manners  have 
said,  to  see  a  mode.-t  young  lady  firit  deli- 
vered into  the  hands  of  a  military  KVI^eant 
to  instruct  her  in  the  feminine  art  of  march- 
ing ?  and  when  this  delicate  acquishionis  at- 
t'^ined,  to  see  her  traiisfen-ed  to  a  pmfessor, 
who  is  to  teach  her  the  Scotch  steps;  which 
profesaqr,  having  communicated  ois  indis- 
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pensable  portion  of  this  indispensable  art,  ( beauty  or  talents,  so  much  the  favourite  sub- 
makes  way  for  the  professoi*  ot  French  dan-  I  jects  of  the  muse,  the  lyre,  the  pencil,  and 


the  chissel,  that  their  pictures  and  statues 
furnished  the  most  consummate  models  r,i 
Grecian  art :  if,  I  say,  the  accomphshed  fe- 
males of  our  day  jtre  panting  for  similar  re- 
nown, let  their  modesty  chastise  their  ambi- 
tion, by  recollecting;  that  these  celebrated 
women  are  nut  to  be  found  among  the  chaste 
wives  and  the  virtuous  daughters  of  the 
Aristideses,  the  Agises,  and  the  Phocions  ; 
but  that  they  ai-c  to  be  looked  for  among  the 
Phi-ynes,  the  Laises,  the  Aspusias,  and  the 
Glyceras.  I  am  persuaded  the  truly  Chris- 
tian female,  whatever  be  her  taste  or  talents, 
will  renounce  the  desire  of  any  celebrity 
)vhen  attached  to  impiirity  of  character, 
with  the  same  noble  indignation  with  which 
the  virtuous  biographer  of  the  above-named 
heroes  renounced  any  kind  of  tame  which 
might  be  dishonestly  attained,  by  exclaim- 
ing, « I  had  rather  it  should  be  said  there 
never  was  a  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should 
say  Plutarch  was  malignant,  unjust,  or  en- 
vious.'* 

And  while  this  corruption  brought  on  by 
an  excessive  cultivation  of  ihe  arts,  has  con- 
tributed its  full  share  to  the  decline  ot  states, 
it  has  always  furnished  an  infallible  syn^ptom 
of  their  impending  fall.  The  satires  of  the 
most  penetrating  and  judicious  of  the  Uomau 
poets,  corroborating  the  testimonies  of  the 
most  accui-ate  of  their  historians,  abound 
with  invectives  against  the  genei-al  dejjra- 
vitv  of  manners  mtroduced  b\  the  corrupt 
habits  of  female  education.  The  bitterness 
and  gross  indelicacy  of  some  of  these  sati- 
rists (too  gross  to  be  cither  quoted  or  refer- 
red to)  make  little  against  their  authority  in 
these  points  ;  for  how  shocking  must  those 
corruptions  have  been,  and  how  obviously 
offensive  their  causes,  which  could  have  ap- 
peared so  highly  disgusting  to  minds  so 
coarse  as  not  likely  to  be  scandalized  by 
slight  deviations  from  decency  !  I'he  fa- 
mous ode  of  Horace,  attributing  the  vices 
and  disasters  of  his  degenei-ate  country  to 
the  same  cause,  might,  were  it  quite  free 
from  the  above  objections,  be  produced,  I 
will  not  presume  to  say  as  an  exact  picture 
of  the  existing  manners  of  this  country  ; 
but  may  1  not  venture  to  say,  as  a  prophecy, 
the  fulhlment  of  which  cannot  be  very  re- 
mote ?  It  may  however  be  observed,  that 
the  modesty  of  the  Roman  matron,  and  tlie 
chaste  demeanour  of  her  virgin  daughtei-s, 
Mvhich  amidst  the  stern  virtues  of  tlie  state 
were  as  immaculate  and  pure  as  the  h(mour 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
luxurious  dissipation  bi-ou^^ht  in  by  their 
Asiatic  conquests ;  after  which  the  females 
were  soon  taught  a  complete  change  of 
character.  They  were  instiucted  to  accom- 

*  Nocentnre  it  levelled  at  tbi«  exertioni  of  real  g^ 
thu«  ;  SOO  dnys  mnlriplied  by  four, the  nantier oF hours  I  niua, which  it  as  valuable  as  it  it  rare;  but  at  the  ab- 
amoant  to  UOO;  that  number  multipiiecf  by  twelve,  Surdity  of  that  system  which  it  er^xn^  thr  nfiofe  trx 
which  ia  the  nnmberof  yeart, amounts  to  14,400 hours »    i  iio  ariistt.  Digitized  by  GoOQIC 


ces  :  aud  all,  perhaps,  in  their  turn,  either 
yield  to,  or  have  the  honour  to  co-operate 
with,  a  finishing  master ;  each  probably  re- 
ceiving a  stipend  which  would  make  the  pi- 
ous curate  or  tlte  leanied  chaplain  rich  and 
happy  ? 

The  science  of  music,  which  used  to  be 
communicated  in  so  competent  a  degree  to  a 
young  lady  by  one  able  instructor,  is  now 
distributed  among  a  whole  band.  She  now 
requires,  not  a  master,  but  an  orchestra. 
And  my  country  readers  would  accuse  ine 
of  exaggeration,  were  I  to  hazard  enume- 
rating the  variety  of  musical  teachers  who 
attend  -it  the  same  time  in  the  same  family  ; 
the  daughters  of  which  are  summoned  b> 
at  least  as  many  insti-uments  as  the  subjects 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  worship  the  idol 
which  fashij»n  has  set  up.  They  would  be 
incredulous  were  I  to  produce  real  instan- 
ces, in  which  the  delighted  mother  has  been 
heard  to  declare,  that  the  visits  of  masters 
of  every  art,  and  the  different  masters  for 
various  gradations  of  the  same  art^  followed 
each  other  in  such  close  and  rapid  succes- 
sion during  the  whole  Londim  residence, 
that  her  girls  had  not  a  moment's  interval 
to  look  into  a  book ;  nor  could  she  contrive 
any  method  to  introduce  one,  till  she  happi- 
ly devised  the  scheme  of  reading  to  them 
herself  for  half  an  hour  while  they  were 
drawing,  by  which  means  no  time  was 
lost* 

Before  the  evil  has  past  redress,  it  will  be 
pHKlent  to  refleci  that  in  all  polished  coun- 
tries an  entire  devotedness  to  the  fine  arts 
has  been  one  grand  source  of  the  coiTuption 
of  the  women  ;  and  so  justly  were  these 

Sernicious  consequences  appreciated  by  the 
rreeks,  among  whom  these  arts  were  car- 
ried to  the  highest  possible  perfection,  that 
they  seldom  allowed  them  to  he  cultivated  to 
a  ver}'  exquisite  degree  by  women  of  3;reat 
purity  ofchamcter.  And  if  the  ambition  of 
ao  elegant  British  lady  should  be  fij*ed  by 
the  idea  that  the  accomplished  females  of 
those  polished  states  were  the  admired  com- 
panions of  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the 
wits,  and  tlie  artists  of  Athens ;  and  their 


*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  the 
author  has  received  from  a  person  of  great  eminence 
the  fvllowing:  ttatrmeut,  ascertaining  the  ^<m«  eniploy- 
«d  in  the  acquisition  of  music  in  one  instanee.  At  a 
general  calculation,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  so 
lar  frum  exaggerated,  at  to  be  below  the  truth.  The 
atatement  condudet  with  remarking,  that  the  indivi<hial 
who  is  the  subject  of  it  is  now  married  to  a  man  who 
ditOhts  mnnci 

Sappme  your  pupili  to  begin  at  tix  years  of  age,  and 
to  continue  at  the  average  of  foitr  hourt  a^y  onty^ 
Sunday  excepted,  and  ifiirteen  days  allowed  for  trarel' 
Kng  annuallf^till  the  it  eighteen,  the  statement  ttandt 
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modatc  their  talents  of  plea^ng  to  the 
more  vitiated  tastes  ot  the  other  sex;  aiwl 
begjan  to  study  every  grace  and  every  art, 
which  might  captivate  the  exhausted  hearts 
and  excite  the  wearied  and  capricious  incli- 
nations of  the  men  ;  till  by  a  rapid  and  at 
length  complete  enervation,  the  Roman 
character  lost  its  signature,  and  through  a 
quick  succession  of  slavery,  effeminacy*  and 
▼ice,  sunk  into  that  degeneracy  of  which 
some  of  the  modem  Italian  states  serve  to 
funiish  a  too  just  specimen. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  human  things  that 
the  same  objects  which  are  highly  useful  in 
their  season,  measure,  and  degree,  become 
mischievous  in  their  excess,  at  other  periods 
and  under  other  circumstances.  In  a  state 
of  barbarism,  the  arts  are  amon^  the  best 
reformers ;  and  they  go  on  to  be  improved 
themselves,  and  improving  those  who  culti- 
vate them,  till  having  reached  a  certain 
point,  those  veiy  arts  which  were  the  in- 
slruQients  of  civilization  smd  refinement,  be- 
come instruments  of  corruption  and  decay  ; 
enervating  and  depraving  in  the  second  in- 
stance, by  the  excess  and  universality  of 
their  cultivation,  as  certainly  as  they  refined 
in  the  first  They  Ijecome  agents  of  volup- 
tuousness.— ^They  excite  the  imagination ; 
and  the  imagination  thus  excited,  and  no 
longer  under  the  government  of  strict  prin- 
ciple, becomes  the  most  dangerous  stimu- 
lant of  the  passions ;  promotes  a  too  keen 
relish  for  pleasure,  teaching  how  to  inulti- 
ply  its  sources,  and  inventing  new  and  per- 
nicious modes  of  artificial  gratification. 

May  we  not  rank  among  the  present  cor- 
rupt consequences  of  this  unbounded  culti- 
vation, the  unchaste  costume,  the  impure 
style  ojf  dress,  and  that  indelicate  statue-like 
exhibition  of  the  female  figure,  which  by  its 
artfiilly  disposed  folds,  its  seemingly  wet  and 
adhesive  drapery,  so  defines  the  form  as  to 
prevent  covering  itself  from  becoming  a 
veil  >  I1iis  licentious  mode,  as  the  acute 
Montesquieu  observed  on  the  dances  of  the 
Spaitan  virans,  has  taught  us  'to  strip 
cn3stity  itself  of  modesty.* 

May  the  author  be  allowed  to  address  to 
our  own  country  and  our  own  circumstan- 
ces, to  both  of  which  they  seem  peculiarly 
applicable,  the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  apos- 
trophe of  the  most  polished  poet  of  antiqui- 
ty to  the  most  victorious  nation  ?  •  Let  us 
leave  to  the  inhabitants  ot  conquered  coun- 
tries the  praise  of  carr}'ing  to  the  very  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  sculpture  and  the 
sister  arts ;  but  let  this  country  direct  her 
own  exertions  to  the  art  of  governing  man- 
kind in  equity  and  peace,  of  showing  mercy 
to  the  submissive,  and  of  abasing  the  proud 
among  surrounding  nations,** 

^  *  Let  me  not  be  luapeeted  of  brinfin^  into  ani*.  tort 
©r  oimiptritoo  the  genrleneu  of  British  goTemiDcnt 
wiih  the  rapaeiijr  orRoman  conquetu,  or  the  tyrannical 
principle!  of  Roman  dominion.  To  spoil,  to  butober,  and 
to  commit  cTtr)-  kind  of  riolence,  ihrj-  eall,  lays  one  of 


CHAP.  ni. 

External  imtirovement.     Children's  balls, 
French  governesses^ 

Let  me  not  however  be  misunderstood.— 
The  customs  which  fashion  has  established, 
when  they  are  not  in  opposition  to  what  is 
right,  when  they  are  not  hostile  to  virtue, 
should  unquestionably  be  pursued  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  ladies,  riety  maintains  no  na- 
tural war  with  elegance,  and  Christianity 
would  be  no  Ktiner  by  making  her  disciples 
unamiable.  Religion  does  not  forbid  that  the 
exterior  be  made  to  a  certain  degree  the 
object  of  attention.  But  the  admiration  be- 
stowed, the  sums  expended,  and  the  time 
lavished  on  arts,  which  add  little  to  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  life,  should  have  limitations. 
While  these  arts  should  be  admired,  let 
them  not  be  admired  above  their  just  value: 
while  they  are  practised,  let  it  not  be  to  the 
exclusion  of  hieher  employments  :  while 
they  are  cultivated,  let  it  be  to  amuse  lei- 
sure, not  to  engross  life. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  to  ordi- 
nary observei-s,  the  girl  who  is  really  recei- 
ving the  worst  instruction  often  makes  the 
best  figure  ;  while  in  the  more  correct  but 
less  ostensible  education,  the  deep  and  sure 
foundations  to  which  the  edifice  will  owe  its 
strength  and  stability  lie  out  of  sight  The 
outward  accomplishments  have  the  dange- 
rous advanta^  of  addressing  themselves 
more  immediately  to  the  senses  and  of 
course  meet  every  where  with  those  who 
can  in  some  measure  appreciate  as  well  as 
admire  them ;  fen*  all  can  see  and  bear,  but 
all  cannot  scrutinize  and  discriminate.  Ex- 
ternal acquirements  too  recommend  them- 
selves the  more  because  they  arc  more  ra- 
pidly t  as  well  as  more  viubly  progressive ; 
while  the  mind  is  led  on  to  improvement  by 
slow  motions  and  imperceptible  degrees; 
while  the  heart  must  now  be  admonished  by 
reproof,  and  now  allui*ed  by  kindness ;  its 
liveliest  advances  bein^  suddenly  impeded 
by  obstinacy,  and  its  bnghtest  prospects  of- 
ten obscured  by  passion ;  it  is  slow  in  its  ac- 
quisitions of  virtue,  and  reluctant  in  its  ap- 
proaches to  piety ;  and  its  progress,  when 
any  progress  is  made,  does  not  obtrude  it- 
seU  to  vulgar  observation. — The  unruly  and 

the  ableac  of  their  bistoriaiw,  by  the  lyinf  naoie  of/»> 
vcrnmentt  and  when  tbey  have  spread  a  general  dc«db> 
tion,  thejrcaDit  AMTc  (1) 

With  such  dktatorial^  or  as  we  tm^l  now  md*  d&tc 
taritU  inqnhitors,  ive  can  liaveno  point  of  coniaMS  *"' 
if  I  hare  applied  the  strriie  flattery  of  a  deli^uMl  poet 
to  the  purpose  of  English  happiness,  it  was  only  to  show 
wherein  true  national  frandeur  consbts,  and  that  every 
eonntry  pays  too  dear  a  price  for  those  arts  and  uahcl 
lishmenu  of  society  which  endanger  thelMs  of  iu  mo* 
raband  manners. 

(I)  Taeitus*Life  of  Africohi,  speeeh  ofGalgaom  l« 
his  sbldiers.  / 
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turbufent  propensities  of  the  mind  are  not  so 
obedient  to  the  forming  hand  as  defects  of 
manner  or  awkwardness  of  gait.  Of^en 
when  we  fancy  that  a  troublesome  passion 
is  corapletehr  crushed,  we  have  the  morti- 
fication to  find  that  we  have  *  scotch*d  the 
snake,  not  kill'd  it.*  One  evil  temper  starts 
up  before  another  is  conquered.  The  sub- 
duing hand  cannot  cut  off  the  ever-sprouting 
heads  so  fast  as  the  prolific  hydi*a  can  re- 
produce them,  nor  fell  the  stuboom  Antcus 
so  often  as  he  can  recruit  his  strength,  and 
rise  in  vigorous  and  repeated  opposition. 

Hired  teachers  are  also  under  a  disadvan- 
tage resembling  tenants  at  rack-rent ;  it  is 
their  interest  to  bring  in  an  immediate  re- 
venue of  praise  and  profit ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  a  present  rich  crop,  those  who  are  aot 
strictly  conscientious,  do  not  care  how  much 
the  ground  is  impoverished  for  future  pro- 
duce. But  parents,  who  are  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  must  look  to  permanent  value,  and  to 
continued  fruitfulness.  The  best  effects  of 
a  careful  education  are  often  very  remote ; 
they  are  to  be  discovered  in  future  scenes, 
and  exhibited  in  as  yet  untried  connexions. 
Every  event  of  life  will  be  putting  the  heart 
into  fresh  atuations,  and  making  new  de- 
mands on  its  prudence,  its  firmness,  its  in- 
tegrity, or  its  forbearance.  Those  whose 
business  it  is  to  form  and  model  it,  cannot 
foresee  tliose  contingent  situations  specifical- 
Iv  and  distinctly :  yet,  as  far  as  human  wis- 
aom  will  allow,  they  must  enable  it  to  pre- 
pare for  them  all  by  general  principles,  cor- 
rect habits,  and  an  unremitted  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Great  Disposer  of  events. 
As  the  soldier  must  learn  and  practise  all  his 
evolutions,  though  he  do  not  know  on  what 
service  his  leader  may  command  him,  bv 
-what  particular  foe  he  shall  be  most  assailecl, 
nor  what  mode  of  attack  the  enemy  ma^ 
employ  ;  so  must  the  young  Christian  mili- 
tant be  prepare4  by  previous  discipline  for 
actual  duty. 

But  the  contrar]^  of  all  this  is  tlie  case 
■with  external  acquisitions.  The  master,  it 
is  his  interest,  will  indnstriously  instruct  his 
young  pupil  to  set  all  her  improvements  in 
the  most  immediate  and  conspicuous  point  of 
view.  To  atti-act  admiration  is  the  great 
principle  sedulously  inculcated  into  her 
young  heart ;  and  is  considered  as  the  fun- 
damental maxim  :  and,  perhaps  if  we  were 
required  to  condense  the  reigning  system  of 
the  brilliant  education  of  a  lady  into  an 
aphorism,  it  might  be  comprised  in  this  short 
sentence.  To  aUure  and  to  shine.  This  sys- 
tem however  is  the  fruitful  germ,  from 
-which  a  tliousand  yet  unborn  vanities,  with 
all  their  multiplied  ramifications,  will  spring. 
A  tender  motner  cannot  but  feel  an  honest 
triumph  in  contemplating  those  talents  in 
her  dau{;hter,  which  will  necessarily  excite 
admiration  ;  but  she  will  also  shudder  at  the 
vanity  that  admiration  may  excite,  and  at 
the  new  ideas  it  will  awaken :  and,  startling 


as  it  may  sound,  the  labours  of  a  wise  mo- 
ther, anxious  for  her  daughter's  best  inte- 
rests, will  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  all  her  teachers.  She  will  indeed  rejoice 
at  her  progress,  but  she  will  rejoice  with 
trembling ;  for  she  is  fully  aware  that  if  all 
possible  accomplishments  could  be  bought 
at  the  price  of  a  single  virtue,  of  a  single 
principle,  the  purchase  would  be  infinitely 
dear,  and  she  would  reject  the  dazzling  but 
destructive  acquisition.  She  knows  that 
the  superstructure  of  the  accomplishments 
can  be  alone  safely  erected  on  the  broad  and 
solid  basis  of  Chnsdan  humility :  nay  more, 
that  as  the  materials  of  which  that  super- 
structure ia  to  be  composed,  are  in  them- 
selves of  so  unstable  and  tottering  a  nature, 
the  foundation  must  be  deepened  and  en- 
larged with  more  abundant  care,  otherwise 
the  fabric  will  be  overloaded  with  its  own 
ornaments,  and  what  was  intended  only  to 
embellish  the  building,  will  prove  the  occa- 
sion of  its  fair. 

•  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  for  every  purpose  under  heaven,'  said 
the  wise  man ;  out  he  said  it  before  the  in- 
vention of  baby-balls  ;  an  invention  which 
has  formed  a  kind  of  a&ra,  and  a  most  inau- 
spicious one,  in  the  annals  of  polished  educa- 
tion. This  modem  device  is  a  sort  of  triple 
conspiracy  against  the  innocence,  the  health, 
and  the  happiness  of  children.  Thus  by  fac- 
titious amusements,  to  rob  thjem  of  a  relish 
for  the  simple  joys,  the  unbought  delights, 
which  naturally  belong  to  their  blooming 
season,  is  like  blotting  out  spring  from  the 
year.  To  sacrifice  the  true  and  proper  en- 
joyments of  sprightly  and  happy  children,  is 
to  make  them  pay  a  dear  and  dispropor- 
tionate price  for  their  artificial  pleasures. 
They  step  at  once  from  the  nui*sery  to  the 
ball-room ;  and,  by  a  change  of  habits  as 
new  as  it  is  preposterous,  are  thinking  of 
dressing  themselves,  at  an  age  when  tney 
used  to  be  dressing  their  dolls.  Instead  of 
bounding  with  the  unrestrained  freedom  of 
little  wood-nymphs  over  hill  and  dale,  their 
cheeks  flushed  with  health,  and  their  hearts 
overflowing  with  happiness,  these  j§^y  little 
creatures  are  shut  up  all  the  morning,  de- 
murely practising  the/ia«  graven  and  trans- 
acting tne  serious  business  of  acquiring  a 
new  step  for  the  evening,  with  more  cost  of 
time  and  pains  than  it  would  have  taken 
them  to  acquire  twenty  new  ideas. 

Thus  they  lose  the  amusemennt  which 
properly  belong  to  their  smiling  period,  and 
unnaturally  anticipate  those  pleasures  (such 
-as  they  are)  which  would  come  in,  too  much 
of  course,  on  their  introduction  into  fashion- 
able life.  The  true  pleasures  of  childhood 
are  cheap  and  natural:  for  every  object 
teems  with  delight  to  eyes  and  hearts  new 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  nay,  the  hearts  of 
healthy  children  abound  with  a  general 
disposition  to  mirth  and  joyfulness,  even 
without  a  specific  object  to  excite  it :  like 
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our  first  parent,  in  the  world's  first  spring, 
when  all  was  new  and  fresh,  and  gay  about 
him, 

they  lire  and  more, 
And  feel  that  they  are  happier  than  they  know. 

Only  furnish  thera  with  a  few  simple  and 
harmless  materials,  and  a  little,  but  not  too 
much,  leisure,  and  they  will  manufacture 
their  own  pleasures  with  more  skill  and  suc- 
cess, and  satisfaction,  than  they  will  receive 
from  all  that  your  money  can  purchase. 
I'heir  bodily  recreations  should  be  such  as 
will  promote  their  health,  quicken  their  ac- 
ti\nty,  enliven  their  Spirits,  whet  their  inge- 
nuity, and  qualify  them  for  their  mental 
work.  But,  if  you  begin  thus  early  to  cre- 
ate wants,  to  invent  gratifications,  to  multi- 
ply desires,  to  waken  dormant  sensibilities, 
to  stir  up  hidden  fires,  you  are  studiously 
laying  up  for  your  children  a  store  of  pre- 
mature caprice  and  irritability,  of  impa- 
tience and  discontent. 

While  childhood  preserves  its  native  sim- 
plicity, every  little  change  is  intei-esting, 
every  gratification  is  a  luxury.  A  ride  or  a 
walk,  a  garland  of  flowers  ot  her  own  form- 
ing, a  plant  of  her  own  cultivating,  will  be  a 
delightful  amusement  to  a  child  in  her  na- 
tur^  state;  but  these  harmless  and  interest- 
ing recreations  will  be  dull  and  tasteless  to  a 
sophisticated  little  ei'eatui-e,  nursed  in  such 
forced,  and  costly,  and  vapid  pleasures. 
Alas  !  that  wc  should  throw  away  this  first 
grand  opportunity  of  working  into  a  practi- 
cal habit  the  moral  of  this  important  truth, 
that  the  chief  source  of  human  discontent  is 
to  be  looked  for,  not  in  our  real,  but  in  our 
factitious  wants ;  not  in  the  demands  of  na- 
ture, but  in  the  insatiable  cravings  of  artifi- 
cial desire ! 

When  we  see  the  growing  zeal  to  crowd 
the  midnight  ball  with  these  pretty  fairies, 
we  should  be  almost  tempted  to  fancy  it  was 
-a  kind  of  pious  emulation  among  the  mothers 
to  cure  tneir  infants  of  a  fondness  for  vain 
and  foolish  pleasures,  by  tiring  them  out  by 
this  premature  familiarity  with  thera.  And 
we  snould  be  so  desirous  to  invent  an  excuse 
for  a  practice  so  inexcusable,  that  we  should 
be  ready  to  hop)e  that  they  were  actuated  by 
sometlung  of  the  same  principle  which  led 
the  Spartans  to  introduce  their  sons  to  scenes 
of  riot,  that  they  might  conceive  an  early 
disgust  at  vice  !  or  psssibly,  that  they  imi- 
tated those  Scythian  mothers  who  used  to 
plunge  their  new-bom  infants  into  the  flood, 
thinking  none  to  be  worth  saving  who  could 
not  stand  this  early  struggle  for  their  lives ; 
the  greater  part,  indeed,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  perished;  but  the  parents 
took  comfort,  that  if  they  were  lost,  the  few 
who  escaped  would  be  the  stronger  for  ha- 
ving been  thus  exposed  ! 

To  behold  Lilliputian  coquettes,  pro- 
jecting dresses,  studying  colours,  sissorting 
riliands,  mixing  flowers,  and  choosing  fea- 
thers ;  their  little  hearts  beating  with  hopes 


about  partners  and  fears  about  rivals ;  to  sec 
their  fresh  cheeks  pale  after  the  midnight 
supper,  their  aching  heads  and  unbraced 
nerves,  disqualifying  the  little  languid  beings 
for  the  next  day's  task ;  and  to  hear  the 
grave  apolog}',  *  that  it  is  owing  to  the  wine, 
the  crowd,  the  heated  room  of  the  last 
night»s  ball ;'  all  this,  I  say,  would  really  be 
as  ludicrous,  if  the  mischief  of  the  thing  did 
^not  take  off  from  the  merriment  of  it,  as  any 
of  the  ridiculous  and  preposterous  dispro- 
portions in  the  diverting  travels  of  captaia 
Lemuel  Gulliver. 

Under  a  just  impression  of  the  evils  which 
we  are  sustaining  from  the  principles  and 
the  practices  of  modem  France,  we  are  apt 
to  lose  sijjht  of  those  deep  and  lasting  mis- 
chiefs which  so  long,  so  regularly  and  so  sys- 
tematically we  have  been  imi>orting  frwu 
the  same  countiy,  though  in  another  form, 
and  under  another  government  In  one  re- 
spect, indeed,  the  first  were  the  more  for- 
midable, because  we  embraced  the  itwd 
without  suspecting  it ;  while  we  defeat  tke 
malignity  ot  the  latter,  by  detecting  the  tur- 
pitude, and  defending  oui-selves  ag^nstits 
contagion.  This  is  not  the  place  to  descaot 
on  that  levity  of  manners,  tnat  contempt  cf 
the  sabbath,  that  fatal  familiaritjr  with  tooK 
principles,  and  those  i*elaxcd  notions  olcm- 
jugal  fidelity,  which  have  often  been  trass- 
planted  into  this  country  by  women  of  fe- 
shion,  as  a  too  common  effect  of  a  long  resa- 
dence  in  a  neighbouring  nation ;  but  it  is  pe- 
culiarly suitable  to  my  subject  to  advert  to 
another  domestic  mischief  derived  from  the 
same  foreign  extraction  :  I  mean  the  risks 
that  have  been  run,  and  the  sacrifices  which 
have  been  made,  in  order  to  furnish  our 
young  ladies  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  French  language  in  the  greatest  ptesablc 
purity.  Peifection  in  this  accomplishment 
has  been  so  long  established  as  the  supreme 
ol^ect;  so  long  considei'ed  as  the  predooj?- 
nant  excellence  to  which  all  other  excellen- 
des  must  bow  down,  that  it  would  b^rp^ 
less  to  attack  a  law  which  fashion  hw  im- 
mutably decreecl,  and  which  has  recei\^ 
the  stamp  of  long  prescriptioo.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  contented  with  exprei>smg  a 
wish,  that  this  indispensable  perfccti<?n  could 
have  been  attained  at  the  expense  of  sacri- 
fices less  important.  It  is  with  the  greater 
regret  I  animadvert  on  this  and  some  other 
prevailing  practices,  as  they  are  errors  into 
which  the  wise  and  respectable  have 
throtigh  want  of  consideration,  or  rather 
through  want  of  firmness  to  i-esist  the  ty- 
ranny of  fiishion,  sometimes  fallen.  It  1^ 
not  been  unusual  when  mothers  of  rank  and 
reputation  have  been  asked  how  Aey  vcn- 
tui-ed  to  intrust  their  daughters  to  foreigners, 
of  whose  principles  they  knew  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  toan- 
swer,  «Tliat  they  had  taken  care  to  be  se- 
cure on  that  subject ;  for  that  it  had  been 
stipulated  that  the  que9tion.  of  reUgion 
should  never  be  agitated  between  the  tedc/i- 
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er  and  thefiufiiU  This,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, is  a  most  desperate  remedy ;  it  is  like 
starving  to  death,  to  avoid  being  poisoned. 
And  who  can  help  trembling  for  the  event 
of  that  education,  from  "whicn  religion,  as 
far  as  the  governess  is  concerned,  is  thus 
formally  and  systematically  excluded.  Sure- 
ly it  would  not  be  exacting  too  much,  to 
suggest  at  least  that  an  attention  no  less 
scrupulous  should  be  exerted  to  insure  the 
character  of  our  children's  instructor,  for 
piety  and  knowledge,  than  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  that  she  has  nothing /^a/oz9 
in  her  dialect. 

I  would  rate  a  correct  pronunciation  and 
an  elegant  phraseolo^  at  their  just  price, 
aod  I  wouldf  not  rate  them  low ;  but  I  would 
not  offer  up  piety  and  principle  as  victims  to 
sounds  and  accents.  And  the  matter  is  now 
made  more  easy  ;  for  whatever  dis^ce  it 
mieht  once  have  brought  on  an  E^iglish  lady 
to  nave  had  it  susi^ected  from  her  accent 
that  she  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  bom 
in  a  neighbouring  country  ;  some  i*ecent 
events  may  serve  to  reconcile  her  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  bred  in  her  own. 
A  country,  to  which,  f  with  all  its  sins,  which 
are  many  *)  the  whole  woild  is  looking  up 
with  envy  and  admiration,  as  the  seat  oftrue 
glory  and  of  comparative  happiness  !  A 
countiy,  in  which  the  exile,  driven  out  by 
the  crimes  of  his  own,  finds  a  home!  A 
country,  to  oI>tain  the  pn^tection  of  which  it 
was  claim  enough  to  be  unfortunate  j  and  no 
impediment  to  have  been  the  subject  of  her 
direst  foe  !  A  country,  which,  m  this  re- 
spect, humbly  imitating  the  Father  of  com- 
pas^on,  when  it  oflfered  mercy  to  a  suppli- 
ant enemy,  never  conditioned  for  merit,  nor 
insisted  on  the  virtues  of  the  miserable  as  a 
preliminary  to  its  own  bounty  ! 

•  Snglaad  1  with  alt  thy  Ikttlts,  I  love  Aee  MilL* 


CHAP.  IV, 

Comfiarison  of  the  mode  of  female  education 
in  the  met  age  'with  thefireaent. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  ge- 
neral education.  We  admit  that  a  young 
lady  may  excel  in  speak'mg  French  and  Ita- 
lian ;  may  repeat  a  few  passages  from  a  vo- 
lume of  extracts;  play  like  a  professor,  and 
sing  like  a  syren;  nave  her  dressing-room 
decorated  with  her  own  drawings,  tables, 
stands,  flower-pots,  screens  and  cabinets; 
nay,8he  may  dance  like  Sempronia*  herself, 
and  yet  we  shall  insist  that  she  may  have 
been  very  badly  educated.  I  am  far  from 
meaning  to  set  no  value  whatever  on  any  or 
all  of  these  qualifications ;  they  are  all  of 
tliem  elegant,  and  many  of  them  properly 
tend  to  the  perfecting  of  a  polite  euucation. 
These  things  in  their  measure  and  degree 

*  Sc'c  Catalimr**  Con9|>irae7. 


may  be  done,  but  there  are  others  which 
should  not  be  left  undone.  Many  things  ai-e 
becoming,  but  •  one  thing  is  needful.'  Be- 
sides, as  the  world  seems  to  be  fully  appri- 
sed of  the  value  of  whatever  tends  to  embel- 
lish life,  there  is  less  occasion  here  to  in- 
sist on  its  importance. 

But  though  a  well-bred  young  lady  may 
lawfully  learn  most  of  the  fashionable  arts ; 
yet,  let  me  ask,  does  it  seem  to  be  the  true 
end  of  education  to  make  women  of  fashion 
dancers,  singers,  hiayers,  painters,  actress- 
es, scui/itors,  gilders,  vamishere,  engravers, 
and  embroiderers  y  Most  rnen  are  common- 
ly destined  to  some  profession,  and  their 
miuds  are  consequently  turned  each  to  its 
re^ective  object  Would  it  not  be  strange 
if  they  were  called  out  to  exercise  their  pro- 
fession, or  to  set  up  their  trade,  with  only  a 
little  general  knowledge  of  the  trades  and 
professions  of  all  other  men,  and  without  any 
previous  definite  application  to  their  own 
peculiar  calling  ?  The  profession  of  ladies, 
to  which  the  bent  of  thetr  instruction  should 
be  turned,  is  that  of  daughters,  wives,  mo- 
thers, and  mistresses  of^  families.  They 
should  be  thei-efore  trained  with  a  view  to 
these  several  conditions,  and  be  furnished 
with  a  stock  of  ideas,  aiid  principles,  and 
qualifications  and  habits,  ready' to  be  applied 
and  appropriated,  as  occasion  may  demand, 
to  each  of  these  respective  ^tuations.  For 
though  the  arts  which  merely  embellish  life 
must  claim  admiration  ;  3ret  when  a  man  of 
sense  comes  to  marrjs  it  is  a  companion 
whom  he  wants,  and  not  an  artist.  It  is  not 
merely  a  creature  who  can  paint,  and  play, 
and  sing,  and  draw,  and  dress,  and  dance  ; 
it  is  a  being  who  can  comfort  and  counsel 
him  ;  one  who  can  reason,  and  reflect,  and 
feel,  and  judge,  and  discourse  and  discrimi- 
nate ;  one  who  can  assist  him  in  his  affairs, 
lighten  his  cares,  sooth  his  sorrows,  purify 
his  joys,  strengthen  his  principles,  and  edu- 


cate his  children. 

Almost  any  ornamental  acquirement  is  a 
good  thing,  when  it  is  not  the  best  thing  a 
woman  has ;  and  talents  are  admirable  when 
not  made  to  stand  proxy  for  virtues.  The 
writer  of  these  pages  is  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  several  ladies  who,  excelling  most 
of  their  sex  in  the  art  of  music,  but  excpl- 
ling  them  also  in  prudence  and  piety,  finil 
litUe  leisure  or  temptation  amidst  the  de- 
lights and  duty  of  a  laree  and  lovely  family, 
for  the  exercise  of  this  charming  talent;  they 
regret  that  so  much  of  their  own  youth  was 
wasted  in  acquiring  an  art  which  can  be 
turned  to  so  little  account  in  married  life, 
and  are  now  conscientiously  restricting  their 
daughters  in  the  portion  ot  time  allotted  to 
its  acquisition. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  the  culti- 
vation  of  any  existing  talent ;  but  may  it  not 
be  questioned  of  the  fond  believing  mother, 
whether  talents  like  the  spirits  of  Owen 
Glendower,  though  conjured  by  parental 
paitiaUty  wiUi  ever^w„lo^g^Q^g[e 
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Tot  will  tb^  come  wben  yoa  do  call  for  them? 

That  injudicious  practice,  therefore,  can- 
not be  too  much  discouraged  of  endeavou- 
ring to  create  talents  which  do  not  exist  in 
nature.  That  their  daughters  ahall  learn 
every  things  is  so  general  a  maternal  maxim, 
that  even  unborn  daughters,  of  whose  ex- 
pected abilities  and  conjectured  faculties,  it 
IS  presumed,  no  very  accurate  judgment  can 
previously  be  formed,  are  yet  predestined  to 
this  universality  of  accortiplishments.  This 
comprehensive  maxim,  thus  almost  univer- 
sally brought  into  practice,  at  once  weakens 
the  general  powers  of  the  mind,  hy  drawing 
off  its  strength  into  too  great  a  variety  of  di- 
rections ;  and  cuts  up  time  into  too  many 
separate  portions,  by  splitting  it  into  such 
an  endless  multiplicity  of  employments.  I 
know  that  I  am  treading  on  tender  ground ; 
but  I  cannorhelp  thinking  that  the  restless 
pains  we  take  to  cram  up  every  little  vacui- 
ty of  life,  by  crowding  one  new  thing  upon 
another,  rather  creates  a  thirst  for  novelty 
than  knowledge;  and  is  but  a  well  disguised 
contrivance  to  anticipate  the  keeping  us  in 
after-life  more  effectually  from  converdng 
with  ourselves.  I'he  care  taken  to  prevent 
ennui  is  but  a  creditable  plan  for  promoting 
self-ignorance.  We  run  from  one  occupation 
to  another  (I  speak  of  those  aits  to  which 
little  intellect  is  applied)  with  a  view  to 
lighten  the  pressure  of  time ;  above  all  we 
fly  to  them  to  save  us  from  our  own  thoujg;hts; 
we  fly  to  them  to  rescue  us  from  ourselves ; 
whereas  were  we  thrown  a  little  more  on  our 
own  hands,  we  might  at  last  be  driven,  by 
wa>r  of  something  to  do,  to  try  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  our  own  hearts.  But  it  is  only 
one  part  of  the  general  inconsistency  of  the 
human  character,  that  wi^i  the  person  of  all 
others  we  best  love,  we  least  like  to  converse 
and  to  form  an  intimacy ;  I  mean  ourselves. 
But  though  our  bemg  less  absorbed  by  this 
busy  triflmg,  which  dignifies  its  inanity  with 
the  imposing  name  of  occupation,  might  ren- 
der us  somewhat  more  sensible  of  the  tedium 
of  life ;  yet  might  not  this  very  sensation 
tend  to  quicken  our  pursuit  ox  a  better  ? 
For  an  awful  thought  here  suggests  itself. 
If  life  be  so  long  that  we  are  dnven  to  set  at 
work  every  engine  to  pass  away  the  tedious- 
ness  of  time ;  now  shall  we  do  to  get  rid  of 
the  tediousness  of  eternity  ?  an  eternity  in 
which  not  one  of  the  acquisitions  which  life 
has  been  exhausted  in  acquiring,  will  be  of 
the  least  use  ^  Let  not  then  the  soul  be 
starved  by  feeding  it  on  such  unsubstantial 
aliment,  for  the  mind  can  be  no  more  nou- 
rished by  these  empty  husks  than  the  body 
can  be  fed  with  ideas  and  principles. 

Among  the  boasted  improvements  of  the 
present  age,  none  affords  more  frequent  mat- 
ter of  peculiar  exultation,  than  the  manifest 
supcrionty  in  the  employment  of  the  young 
ladies  of  our  time  over  those  of  the  good 
house-wives  of  the  last  century.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  general  triumph  that  they  are  at  pre- 


sent employed  in  learning  the  polite  arts,  or 
in  acquiring  liberal  accomplishhients;  while 
it  is  insisted  that  their  foriom  predecessors 
wore  out  their  joyld^  days  in  adorning  tlie 
mansion-house  with  hideous  hangings  of 
sorrowful  tapestry  and  disfiguring  tent- 
stitch.  Most  cheerfully  do  J  allow  to  the 
reigning  modes  their  just  claim  of  boasted 
superiority,  for  certainly  there  is  no  piety  io 
bad  taste.  Still,  granting  all  the  deformity 
of  the  exploded  ornaments,  one  advantage 
attended  them,  the  walls  and  the  floors  were 
not  vain  of  their  decorations ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  the  little  person  sometimes  is. 
The  flattery  bestowed  on  the  obsolete  em- 
ployments, for  probably  even  they  had  their 
flatterers,  furnished  less  aliment  to  selfish- 
ness, and  less  gratification  to  vanity:  and  the 
occupation  itself  was  less  likely  to  mipair  tlie 
delicacy  and  modesty  of  the  sex,  than  the 
exquisite  cultivation  of  personal  accomplish- 
ments or  pei*sonal  decorations ;  and  every 
mode  which  keeps  down  vanity  and  keeps 
back^f//^  has  at  least  a  moral  use.  Fcr 
while  we  admire  the  rapid  movement  c^the 
elegant  fingers  of  a  young  lady  busied  in 
working  or  painting  her  ball  dress,  wtf  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  her  alacrity  may  be 
a  little  stimulated  by  the  animating  idea  Aocf 
very  well  she  shall  look  in  it.  Nor  was  the 
industrious  matron  of  Ithaca  more  soothed 
at  her  solitary  loom  with  the  sweet  reflec- 
tion that  by  her  labour  she  was  gratify- 
ing her  filial  and  conjugal  feelings,  than  the 
industrious  but  pleasure-loving  damsel  ci 
Britain  is  gratified  by  the  anticipated  admi- 
ration which  her  ingenuity  is  procuring  for 
her  beauty. 

Might  not  this  propensity  be  a  little  check- 
ed, and  an  interesting  feelmg  combined  with 
her  industry,  were  tbe  &ir  artist  habituated 
to  exercise,  her  skill  in  adorning  some  one 
else  rather  than  herself  ?  For  it  will  add  no 
lightness  to  the  lightest  head,  nor  vanity  to 
the  vamest  heart,  to  solace  her  labours  in  re- 
flecting how  exceedingly  the  gown  die  is 
working  will  become  her  mother.  T\m  sug- 
gestion, trifling  as  it  may  seem,  of  habitua- 
ting young  ladies  to  exercise  their  taste  and 
devote  their  leisure,  not  to  the  decoration  cf 
their  own  persons,  but  to  the  service  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  bound  by  every  tender 
tie  of  love  and  duty,  would  not  only  help  to 
repi-ess  vanity,  but  by  thus  associating  the 
idea  of  industry  with  that  of  filial  tenderness, 
would  promote,  while  it  gratified  some  of 
the  best  afliections  of  the  heart  The  Ro- 
mans (and  it  is  mortifying  on  the  subjea  of 
Christian  education  to  be  driven  so  otten  to 
i-efer  to  the  superiority  of  pagans)  were  so 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping  up 
a  sense  of  family  fondness  and  attacbmeiit 
by  the  very  same  means  which  promotol 
simple  and  domestic  employment,  that  V0 
citizen  of  note  ever  appeared  in  ptibHc  in 
any  garb  but  what  was  spun  by  his  wife  aod 
daughter :  and  this  virtuous  passion  wasoo^ 
confined  to  the  eariy  days  o*  republican  sd- 
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verity,  but  even  in  all  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  imperial  power.  Augustus  preserved  in 
his  own  family  this  simplicity  of  private 
manners. 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat,  that  I  mean 
Dot  with  preposterous  praise  to  descant  on 
the  ignorance  or  the  prejudices  of  past  times, 
nor  absuixlly  to  regVet  the  vulgar  system  of 
education  whioh  rounded  the  little  circle  of 
female  acquirements  within  the  lin\itsof  the 
sampler  and  the  receipt  book.  Yet  if  a  pre- 
ference almost  exclusive  was  then  given  to 
-what  was  merely  useful,  a  preference  al- 
most equally  exclusive  also  is  now  assigned 
to  what  is  merely  ornamental.  And  it  must 
be  owned,  that  if  the  life  of  a  young  lady, 
formerly  too  much  resembled  the  life  of  a 
confectioner,  it  now  too  much  resembles  that 
of  an  actress :  the  mnming  is  all  rehearsal, 
and  the  evening  is  all  performance.  And 
those  who  are  trained  in  this  regular  routine, 
-who  are  instructed  in  order  to  be  exhibited, 
soon  learn  to  feel  a  sort  of  impatience  .in 
those  societies  in  which  their  kind  of  talents 
are  not  likely  to  be  brought  into  play ;  the 
task  of  an  auditor  becomes  dull  to  her  who 
has  been  used  to  be  a  performer.  Esteem 
and  kindness  become  but  cold  substitutes  to 
one  who  has  been  fed  on  plaudits  and  pam- 
pered with  acclamations :  and  the  excessive 
commendation  which  the  visiter  is  expected 
tp  pay  for  his  entertainment  not  only  keeps 
alive  the  flame  of  vanity  in  the  artist  bv  con- 
stant faci,  but  is  not  seldom  exacted  at  a 
price  which  a  veracity  at  all  strict  would 
grudge.  The  misfortune  is,  when  a  whole 
circle  are  obliged  to  be  competitors  who 
shall  flatter  most,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  at  once 
very  sincere  and  very  civil.  And  unfortu- 
nately, while  the  age  is  become  so  knowing 
and  so  fastidious,  that  if  a  young  lady  does 
not  play  like  a  public  performer,  no  one 
thiiiKS  her  woith  attending ;  yet  if  she  does 
wo  excel,  some  of  the  soberest  of  the  admi- 
ring circle  feel  a  strong  alloy  to  their  plea- 
sure, on  reflecting  at  what  a  vast  expense  of 
time  this  perfection  must  probably  have 
been  acquired.* 

The  study  of  the  fine  arts,  indeed,  is  for- 
ced on  young  persons,  with  or  without  geni- 
us (fashion,  as  was  said  before,  having  swal- 
lowed up  that  distinction)  to  such  excess,  as 
to  vex,  fatigue,  and  disgust  those  who  have 
no  talents,  and  to  determine  them,  as  soon 
as  they  become  free  agents,  to  abandon  all 
Biich  tormenting  acquirements.  While  by 
this  incessant  compulsion  still  more  perni- 
cious effects  are  often  produced  on  those 
who  actually  .possess  genius  j  for  the  natural 

*  llwt  accurate  judge  of  the  human  heart,  madamt: 
dc  Maintenon,  was  so  well  aware  of  the  dauigcr  rciuUini; 
from  »ome  kindi  of  cxcelleneef  that  aTter  the  young 
ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  Quatorxe  had  distinguished 
tberoselret  by  the  performance  of  some  dramatic  pieces 
of  Kacine,  when  her  friends  told  her  bow  admirably 
tliej  had  played  their  parts ;  *  Yes,*  answered  this  wise 
wvinun,  *  so  admirably  that  they  shall  nerer  play  again.* 
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constant  reference  in  the  mind  to  that  public 
performance  for  which  they  are  sedulously 
cultivating  this  talent,  excites  the  same  pas- 
sions of  envy,  vanity,  and  competition  in  the 
dilettanti  performers,  as  might  be  supposed 
to  stimulate  professional  candidates  for  fame 
and  profit  at  public  games  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions. Is  this  emulation,  is  t;his  spirit  of 
rivalry,  is  this  hunger  after  public  praise  the 
temper  whichprudent  parents  would  wish 
to  excite  and  foster  ?  Besides,  in  any  event 
the  issue  is  not  favourable  if  the  young  per- 
formers are  timid;  they  disgrace  themselves 
and  distress  their  friends;  if  courageous, 
their  boldness  offends  still  more  than  their 
bad  performance.  Shall  they  then  be  stu- 
diously brought  into  situations  in  which 
failure  discredits  and  success  disgusts  ? 

May  1  venture,  without  being  accused  of 
pedantry,  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  an- 
other reference  to  pagan  examples  ?  The 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  believed 
that  they  could  more  effectually  teach  their 
youth  maxims  of  virtue,  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  music  and  poetry  ;  'these  maxims, 
therefore,  they  put  into  verses,  and  these 
verses  were  set  to  the  most  popular  and  sim- 
ple tunes,  which  the  children  sang ;  thus 
was  their  love  of  goodness  excited  by  the 
very  instrument  of  their  pleasure ;  and  the 
senses,  the  taste,  and  the  imagination,  as  it 
were,  pressed  into  the  service  of  religion, 
and  morals.  Dare  I  appeiil  to  christian  i)a- 
rents,  if  these  arts  are  commonly  used  by 
them,  as  subsidiary  to  religion,  and  to  a  sys- 
tem of  morals  much  more  worthy  of  eveiy 
ingenious  aid  and  association,  which  might- 
tend  to  recommend  them  to  the  youthful 
mind  ?  Dare  1  appeal  to  Christian  parenis, 
whether  music,  which  fills  up  no  trifiinir 
portion  of  their  daughters*  time,  does  not  fill 
It  without  any  moral  end,  or  even  without 
any  specific  object }  Nay,  whether  some  of 
the  favourite  songs  of  poUshed  societies  arc 
not  amatory,  are  not  Anacreontic,  more  than 
quite  become  the  modest  lips  of  innocent 
>  outh  and  delicate  beauty  ? 


•        CHAP.  V. 

On  the  religious  emfiloyment  of  time,— On 
the  manner  in  which  holydaya  are  /?a«»- 
ed. — Selfiahnesa  and  inconsideration  con- 
sidered.— Dangers  arising  from  tfie 
world. 

There  are  many  well-disposed  parents, 
who,  while  they  attend  to  these  fashionable 
acquirements,  do  not  neglect  to  infuse  reli- 
gious knowledge  into  the  mindsof  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  having  done  this,  arc  but  too  apt 
to  conclude  that  thev  have  done  all,  and 
have  fully  acquitted  themselves  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  education.  For  having,  as 
they  think,  sufficiently  CTounded  their 
daughters  in  reUgion,  theyirtkuiot  scruple  to 
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allow  them  to  spend  almost  the  whole  of 
their  time  exactly  Hke  the  daughters  of 
worldly  people.  Now,  though  it  be  one 
great  point  gained,  to  have  imbued  their 
young  minds  with  the  best  knowledge,  the 
work  is  not  therefore  by  uny  means  accom- 
plished, *  What  do  ye  more  than  otliers  ?* 
IS  a  question  which  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  religious  parents  must  be  prepared  to 
answer. 

Such  parents  should  go  on  to  teach  chil- 
dren the  religions  use  of  time,  the  duty  of 
consecrating  to  God  every  talent,  every  fa- 
culty, every  possession,  and  of  devoting  their 
whole  lives  to  his  glory.  People  of  piety 
should  be  more  peculiarly  on  their  guard 
against  a  spirit  of  idleness,  and  a  slovenly 
habitual  wasting  of  time,  because  this  prac- 
tice, by  not  assuming  a  palpable  shape  of 
guilt,  can-ies  little  alann  to  the  conscience, 
Kyen  religious  characters  are  in  danger  on 
this  ade ;  for  not  .allowing,  themselves  to 
follow  the  woild  in  its  excesses  and  diver- 
sions, they  have  consequently  more  time 
upon  their  hands ;  and  instead  of  dedicating 
the  time  so  rescued  to  its  true  purposes, 
they  sometimes  make  as  it  were  compensa- 
tion to  themselves  for  their  abstinence  from 
dangerous  places  of  public  resort,  by  an  ha- 
bitual frivolousness  at  home ;  by  a  supera- 
bundance of  unprofitable  smalVuilk,  idle 
I'eading,  and  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering  away 
of  time.  Their  day  perhaps  has  been  more 
free  from  actual  evil:  out  it  will  often  be  dis- 
covered to  have  been  as  unproductive  as  that 
of  more  worldly  characters ;  and  they  will 
be  found  to  have  traded  to  as  little  purpose 
with  their  master's  talents.  But  a  Cliristian 
must  take  care  to  keep  his  conscience  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  the  unapparent,  though  for- 
midable penis  of  unprofitableness. 

To  these,  and  to  all,  the  author  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  accustom  their 
children  to  pass  at  once  from  serious  busi- 
ness to  active  and  animated  recitation;  they 
should  carefullj^  preserve  them  from  those 
long  and  tomid  intervals  between  both,  that 
languid  indolence  and  spiritless  tiifling,  tUat 
mei*ely  getting  rid  of  Ihe  d;iy  without  stamp  • 
ing  on  it  any  characters  of  active  goodness  or 
of  intellectual  pmfit,  that  inan%  drowsiness 
which  wears  out  such  lai*ge  portions  ol  life 
in  both  young  and  old.  It  has,  indeed,  pass- 
ed into  an  aphorism,  that  activity  is  neces- 
sary to  virtue,  even  among  those  who  are  not 
apprised  that  it  is  also  indispensable  to  hap- 
]>iness.  So  far  are  many  parents  fmm  be- 
ing sensible  of  this  tiuth,  that  vacations  from 
school  are  not  mei-ely  allowed,  but  appoint- 
ed to  pass  away  in  wearisome  sauntering 
and  indeterminate  idleness,  and  this  is  done 
by  ernng  tenderness,  by  way  of  converting 
the  holydays  into  pleasure  !  Nay  the  idle- 
ness is  specifically  made  over  to  the  child's 
mind,  as  the  strongest  expression  of  the  fuid-> 
ness  of  the  parent !  A  dislike  to  leaining  is 
thus  systematically  excited  by  preposter- 
ously ei-cct'uig  indolence  into  a  reward  for 


application !  And  the  promise  of  doing  no- 
thing is  held  out  as  the  strongest  temptation, 
as  well  as  the  t)est  recompeuce,  for  having 
done  well ! 

These,  and  such  like  errors  of  conduct, 
arise  from  the  latent,  but  very  operative, 
principle  of  selfishness.  Ihis  pnucipLe  is 
obviously  promoted  by  many  habits  and 
practice  seemingly  of  little  ipipoitance;  and 
mdeed  selfishness  is  so  commuily  interwo- 
ven with  vanity  and  inconsideration  that  I 
have  not  always  thought  it  necessary  tB 
mark  the  distinction.  I'hey  are  alternately 
cause  and  effect ;  and  are  produced  and  re- 
produced by  reciprocal  operation.  They 
are  a  joint  confederacy,  who  are  nmtually 
promoting  each  others  strength  and  inte- 
rest ;  they  are  united  by  almost  inseparable 
ties,  and  the  indulgence  of  either  is  the  gra- 
tification of  all.  lU-judging  tenderness  is  m 
fact  only  a  concealed  self-love,  which  cannot 
bear  to  be  a  witness  to  the  uneasiness  which 
a  present  disappointment,  or  d'tfficuhy,  or 
\^exation,  would  cause  to  a  darluig  child;  but 
which  yet  does  not  scruple  by  improper  gra- 
tification to  store  up  for  it  future  miseries, 
which  the  child  will  infaUibly  suffer,  though 
it  may  t>e  at  a  distant  period,  which  the  &^- 
ish  mother  does  not  disturb  herself  by  anti- 
cipating, because  she  thinks  she  may  be 
saved  the  pain  of  beholding. 

Another  pnnciple,   something   different 
from  this,  though  it  may  probably  fall  under 
the  head  of  selfishness,  seems  to  actuate 
some  parents  in  their  conduct  towards  their 
childi-en  :  I  mean,  a  certain  slothfulnesa  of 
mind,  a  love  of  ease,  which  imposes  a  volun- 
tary blmdness,  and  makes  them  not  choose 
to  see  what  will  give  them  the  trouble  to 
combat     From  the  persons  in  qucstiou  wo 
frequently  hear  such  expressions  as  these : 
*  Childi-en  will  be  children. — *  My  children, 
I  suppose,  are  much  Uke  those  of  other  peo- 
ple, &C.    Thus  we  may  observe  this  dan- 
gerous  and  delusive   principle  frequently 
turning  off  with  a  smile  fh>m  the  firet  indica- 
tions of  those  tempers,  which  from  their  fa- 
tal tendency  ought  to  be  veiy  seriously  ta- 
ken up.    I  would  be  understood  now  as 
speaking  to  conscientious  parents,  who  con- 
sider it  as  a  general  duty  to  coiTcct  the 
faults  of  their  children,  but  who,  from  tJib 
indolence  of  mind,  are  extremely  backward 
in  discovering  such  faults,  and  are  not  Ter>' 
well  pleased  when  they  are  pomted  out  by 
others.     Such  parents  will  do  well  to  take 
notice,  that  whatever  they  consider  it  b  a 
duty  to  correct,  must  be  equally  a  duty  tt 
endeavour  to /;!</  otU.    And  this  ind^cH. 
love  of  ease  is  the  more  to  be  guartfeA 
against,  as  it  not  only  leads  parents  into  er-'   • 
mneous  conduct  towards  their  children,  bot 
IS  peculiarly  dangerous  lo  themselves    It 
is  a  fault  frequently  cherished  from  igpo   * 
ranee  of  its  real  character ;  for  not  oeariti^ 
on  it  the  strong  features  of  deformity  whicU 
mark  many  other  vices,  but  on  the  comnk* 
17'  bearing  some  rcsembhmce  to  viituc,  it  is 
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frequently  mistaken  for  Christian  graces  of 
patienci?,  meekness,  and  forbearance,  than 
"which  nothing  can  be  more  opposite ;  these 
proceeding  from  that  Christian  principle 
of  setf-denialy  the  other  from  selt-indul- 
gence. 

In  this  connexion  may  I  be  permitted  to 
remark  on  the  practice  at  the  ta  Dies  of  many 
families  when  the  children  are  at  home  for 
the  holydays  ?  Every  delicacy  is  forced 
upon  them,  with  the  tempting  remark, 
*  that  thev  cannot  have  this  or  that  dainty  at 
schooy  *rhey  are  indulged  in  irregular 
hcHirs  for  the  same  motive,  *  because  they 
cannot  have  that  indulgence  at  school.' 
'IHius  the  natural  seeds  of  idleness,  sensu- 
ality, and  sloth,  are  at  once  cherished,  by 
converting  the  periodical  visit  at  home  into 
a  season  of  intemperance,  late  hours,  and 
exemption  from  learning.  So  that  childi-en 
are  habituated,  at  an  age  when  lasting  as- 
sociations are  formed  in  the  mind,  to  con- 
rkect  the  idea  of  study  with  that  of  hardship, 
of  happiness  with  gluttony,  and  of  pleasure 
with  loitering,  feasting,  or  sleeping.  Would 
it  not  be  better,  would  it  not  be  kinder,  to 
make  them  combine  the  delightful  idea  of 
home,  with  the  gratification  ot  the  social  af- 
fections, the  fondness  of  maternal  love,  the 
kindness,  and  warmth,  and  confidence  of 
the  sweet  domestic  attachments, 

—And  all  the  charitiet 
Of  father,  ton  and  brother? 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  those  listless  and 
vacant  days,  when  the  thoughts  have  no 
prtfcise  object  4  when  the  imagination  has 
nothing  to  shape ;  when  industry  has  no  de- 
finitii^e  pursuit ;  when  the  mind  and  the 
body  have  no  exercise ;  and  the  ingenuity 
has  no  accquisition  either  to  anticipate  or  to 
enjoy,  are  the  longest,  the  dullest,  and  the 
least  happy,  which  children  of  spirit  and 
genius  ever  pass.  Yes !  it  is  a  tew  short 
but  keen  ana  Uvely  intervals  of  animated 
pleasure,  snatched  from  between  the  suc- 
cesfflve  labours  and  duties  of  a  well-oi-dered, 
busy  day,  looked  forward  to  with  hope,  en- 
joyed with  taste,  and  recollected  without 
remorse,  which,  both  to  men  and  to  children, 
yield  the  truest  portions  of  enjoyment  O 
siatch  your  offering  fit>m  adding  to  the 
number  of  those  objects  of  supreme  com- 
miseration, who  seek  tlieir  happiness  in  do- 
ing nothing !  The  animal  may  be  gratified 
'  by  it,  but  the  man  is  degraded.  Life  is  but 
a  short  day ;  but  it  is  a  working  day.  Ac- 
tivity may  lead  to  evil ;  but  inactivity  can- 
not acX^aXxi^loodi, 

Young  ladies  should  also  be  accustomed 
to  set  apart  a  fixed  portion  of  their  time,  as 
sacred  to  the  poor,  *  whether  in  relieving, 

*  It  wotild  be  a  noble  employmenr,  and  weHbeeoming 
the  tetidefoeM  of  their  sex,  if  ladies  were  to  consider 
the  saperintendanee  of  the  poor  as  their  immediate 
•fflee.  They  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  for  from  their 
awn  habits  of  Kfe  they  are  more  intimately  ftcqqtinted 


instructing,  or  working  for  them  ;  and  the 
performance  of  this  duty  must  not  be  left  to 
the  event  of  contingent  circumstances,  or 
operation  of  accidental  impressions  ;  but  it 
must  be  established  into  a  principle,  and 
wrought  into  a  habit.  A  specific  portion  of 
the  day  must  be  allotted  to  it,  on  which  no 
common  engagement  must  be  allowed  to  in- 
trench. Those  periods  of  time,  which  are 
not  stated,  are  seldom  turned  to  their  proper 
use ;  and  nothing  short  of  a  regular  plan 
(which  must,  however,  be  sometnnes  made 
to  give  way  to  circumstances)  insures  the 
conscientious  discliarge  of  any  duty.  This 
will  help  to  funiish  a  powerful  remedy  fi^r 
that  selfishness,  whose  strong  holds  (the 
truth  cannot  be  too  often  repeated)  it  is  the 
grand  business  of  Christian  education  per* 
petually  to  attack.  If  we  were  but  aware 
how  much  better  it  makes  ourselves  to  wish 
to  see  others  better  and  to  assist  in  making 
them  so,  we  should  find  that  the  good  done 
would  be  of  as  much  importance  l)y  the  ha- 
bit of  doin^  good,  whicn  it  would  induce  in 
our  own  minds,  as  by  its  beneficial  effects  on 
the  objects  of  our  kindness.* 

In  what  relates  to  pecuniary  bounty,  it 
will  be  requiring  of  young  pei'sons  a  very 
small  sacrifice,  if  you  teach  them  merely  to 
give  that  money  to  the  poor  which  properly 
belongs  not  to  the  child  but  to  the  parent ; 
this  sort  of  charity  commonly  subtract!  little 
from  their  own  pleasures,  especially  when 
what  they  have  bestowed  is  immediately 
made  up  to  them  as  a  reward  for  their  little 
fit  of  generosity.  They  will,  on  this  plan, 
sooD  learn  to  give,  not  only  for  praise  but  for 
profit  The  sacrifice  of  an  oi-ange  to  a  lit- 
tle girl,  or  feather  to  a  great  one,  given  at 
the  expenseof  their  own  gratification,  would 
be  a  better  lesson  of  charity  on  its  right 
ground,  than  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  be  presently  replaced  by  the  parent  A  nil 
it  would  be  habituating  them  .early  to  com- 
bine two  ideas,  which  ou^ht  never  to  be  se- 
parated, charity  and  self-denial. 

As  an  antidote  to  selfishness,  as  well  as  to 
pride  and  indolence,  they  should  also  very 
early  be  taught  to  perform  all  the  little  offi- 


with  domestic  wants  than  the  other  sex ;  and  in  certain 
instanoes  of  sickness  and  suffisrin^  peculiar  to  them- 
selves,  they  should  be  expected  to  hare  more  sympathy  ; 
and  they  bare  obviously  more  leisure.  There  is  a  eer* 
tain  religious  society,  distinguished  by  simplicity  of 
dress,  manners,  and  hingruage,  whose  poor  are  perhaps 
better  taken  cure  of  than  any  other  ;  and  one  reason  may 
be,  that  they  are  immediately  under  the  inspection  of 
the^ 


*  Hi  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the  indiTidaal  poor, 
and  the  soperintendaoce  of  abarity  schools,  ladies  might 
be  highly  useful  in  assisting  the  parochial  clergy  in  the 
adoption  of  that  exeellent  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  suggested  by  the  bishop  of  Durham  in  his  last 
admirable  charge  to  his  elergy.  It  is  with  pleasure  the 
author  it  enabled  to  add  that  the  scheme  has  aotunlly 
been  adopted  with  good  effect  in  Ohm  exteiMtvp  diocest;. 
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CCS  in  their  power  for  themselves;  they 
should  be  accustomed  not  to  be  insolently 
exercising  their  supposed  pierogative  of 
rank  and  wealth,  by  calling  for  servants 
where  there  is  no  real  occasion  ;  above  all 
they  should  be  accustomed  to  consider  the 
domestics'  hours  of  meals  and  rest  as  almost 
sacred,  and  the  golden  rule  should  be  pi-ac- 
ticably  and  unitormly  enforced,  even  on 
80  trifling  an  occasion  as  ringing  a  bell, 
through  mere  wantonness,  or  sell-love,  or 
pritle. 

To  check  the  growth  df  inconaderateness, 
young  ladies  should  early  be  taught  to  dis- 
charge their  little  debts  with  punctuality. 
I'hey  should  be  made  sensible  of  the  cruelty 
of  obliging  trades-people  to  call  often  for  the 
noneyr  due  to  them  ;  and  of  hindering  and 
detaining  those  whose  time  is  the  source  of 
their  subsistence,  under  pretence  of  some 
frivolous  engagement,  which  ought  to  be 
made  to  bend  to  the  comfort  and  advantage 
of  others.  They  should  conscientiously  al- 
low sufficient  time  for  the  execution  of  their 
orders ;  and  with  a  Christian  ciixiumspec- 
tion  be  carefol  not  to  drive  work-people, 
by  needless  nurry,  into  losing  their  rest,  or 
breaking  the  Sabbath.  I  have  known  a  la- 
dy give  ner  gown  to  a  mantua-maker  on  the 
Saturday  night,  to  whom  she  would  not  for 
the  world  say  in  so  many  words,  .*  You  must 
work  through  the  whole  of  Sunday,'  while 
she  was  virtually  compelling  her  to  do  so, 
by  an  injunction  to  bring  the  gown  hunte 
finished  on  the  Monday  morning,  on  pain  of 
her  displeasure.  To  these  hardships  num- 
bers are  continually  driven  by  good  natured 
but  inconsiderate  employers.  As  these  pet- 
ty exactions  of  inconsideration  furnish  only 
a  constant  aliment  to  selfishness,  let  not  a 
desire  to  countei'act  them  be  considered  as 
leading  to  too  minute  details ;  nothing  is  too 
frivolous  for  animadvcrsiou,  which  tends  to 
fix  a  bad  habit  in  the  superior,  or  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  dependant 

Would  it  not  be  tuning  those  political 
doctrines,  which  are  now  so  warmly  agita- 
ting, to  a  trulv  moral  account,  and  give  the 
best  pi^cticai  answer  to  the  popular  decla- 
mations on  the  inequality  of  human  condi- 
tions, were  the  rich  carefully  to  instruct 
their  children  to  soften  that  inevitable  ine- 
quality by  the  mildness  and  tenderness  of 
their  behaviour  to  their  inferiors  ?  This 
dispensation  of  God,  which  excites  so  many 
sinful  murmurs,  would,  were  it  'thus  prac- 
tically impi-oved,  tend  to  establish  the  glory 
of  that  Being  who  is  now  so  often  charged 
with  injustice ;  for  God  himself  is  covertly 
attacked  in  many  of  the  invectives  against 
laws,  govemntents  and  the  supposed  arbi- 
traiy  and  unjust  disproportion  ot  ranks  and 
riches. 

This  dispensation,  thus  properly  impro- 
ved, would,  at  once  call  into  exercise  the 
generosity,  kindness,  and  forbearance  of  the 
superior  ;  and  the  patience,  resignation,  and 
gratitude  ot  the  inferior :  and  tlius,  while 


we  were  v  indicating  the  may*  of  Providence, 
we  should  be  accomplishing  his  pian^  by 
bringing  into  action  those  virtues  of  both 
classes,  which  would  have  had  little exerciaie 
had  there  been  no  inequality  in  station  and 
fortune.  Those  more  exalted  perscms  who 
are  so  zealously  contending  for  the  privilege* 
of  rank  and  power,  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  i-eligious  duties  and  considerate  vir- 
tues which  the  possession  of  rank  and  power 
in»i)oses  on  themselves ;  duties  and  virtues 
which  should  ever  be  inseparable  from  those 
privileges.  As  the  inferior  classes  hare  lit- 
tle real  rig^t  to  complain  of  iaw9  in  this  re- 
spect, let  the  great  be  watdiful  to  give  them 
as  little  cause  to  complain  of  manners,  la 
order  to  this,  let  them  carefully  train  up 
their  children  to  supply  by  individual  kind- 
ness those  cases  of  hardship  which  lawa 
cannot  reach  ;  let  them  obviate,  by  an  ac- 
tive and  well-directed  compassion,  those  im- 
perfections of  which  the  best  constructed 
human  institutions  must  unavoidably  par- 
take ;  and,  by  the  exercise  of  private  boun- 
ty, early  inculcated,  soften  those  distresses 
which  can  never  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  even  the  best  government.  iJet  them 
teach  their  offspring,  that  the  charity  of  the 
rich  should  ever  be  subsidiary  to  the  public 
provision  in  those  numberless  instances  to 
which  the  most  equal  laws  cannot  apply. 
By  such  means  e\  eiy  lesson  of  politics  may 
be  conveited  into  a  lesson  of  piety  ;  and  a 
spirit  of  condescending  love  mi^ht  win  orcr 
some,  whom  a  spirit  of  invective  will  only 
inflame. 

Among  the  instances  of  negligences  into 
which  even  religiously  disposed  parents  and 
teachers  are  apt  to  fall,  one  is,  that  CT^  are 
not  sufficiently  attentive  in  finding  interest- 
ing employment  for  the  Sunday.  They  do 
not  make  a  scruple  of  sometimes  idlowing 
their  children  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  pub- 
lic worship  witli  their  oi'dinary  employaicnts 
and  common  school  exercises.  They  are 
not  aware  that  they  are  training  their  off- 
spring to  an  early  and  a  systematic  proliana- 
uon  of  the  Sabbath  by  this  custom  ;  for  to 
children,  their  tasks  are  their  bu»ncss ;  to 
them  a  French  or  Latin'  exercise  is  as  i 


ous  an  occupation  as  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
or  profession  is  to  a  man  ;  and  if  they  are  al» 
lowed  to  think  the  one  right  novf,  they  wiff 
not  be  brought  hereafter  to  thitk  that  the 
other  is  wrong  :  for  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices fixed  at  this  important  season  af«  t^A 
easily  altered  :  and  an  early  habit  becones 
rooted  into  an  inveterate  prejudice.  By 
this  ovca^ight  even  the  friends  of  reUmi 
may  be  contributing  eventually  to  that  abo* 
lition  of  the  Lord's  day,  so  devoutly  wished 
and  90  indefatigably  laboured  after  by  't$ 
enemies,  as  the  desired  preliminary  to  tl« 
destruction  of  whatever  is  most  dear  to 
christians.  What  obstiiiction  would  it  af<^ 
fer  to  the  genei^l  pixjgress  of  youth,  if  aft 
their  Sunday  exercises  (which,  with  rtadc 
ing,  composing,  ti-unscribing  and  getli|ff^y 
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hearty  might  be  extended  to  an  entertaining 
variety)  were  adapted  to  the  pecufiar  na- 
ture cif  the  day  ? 

*  Those  whose  own  spirits  and  vigour  of 
mind  are  exhai^sted  by  the  amusements  of 
the  worid,  and  who  therefore  grow  faint  atul 
languid  under  the  continuance  of  serious 
occupation,  are  not  aware  how  different  the 
case  IS  with  lively  young  people,  whose  spring 
of  action  has  not  been  bi*oken  by  habitual 
indulgence.  They  are  not  aware  that  a  firm 
and  well  disciplined  intellect  wants,  com- 
paratiiiely,  little  amusement.  The  mere 
change  from  one  book  to  another,  is  a  relief 
almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  But  then 
the  variation  must  be  judiciously  made,  so 
that  to  novelty  must  be  superadded  com- 
parative amusement ;  that  is,  the  gradation 
should  be  made  from  the  more  to  the  less 
serious  book.  If  care  be  thus  taken  that 
greater  exertion  of  the  mental  powers  shall 
not  be  required,' when,  through  length  of 
a|)plicatk)n,  there  is  less  ability  or  disposi- 
tion to  exert  them ;  such  a  well  ordered 
distinction,  will  produce  on  the  mind  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  a  new  employment 

It  IS  not  meant  to  impose  on  them  such 
rigorous  study  as  shall  convert  the  day  they 
should  be  taught  to  love  into  a  day  of  bur- 
dens and  hai^hips,  or  to  abridge  them  of 
such  innocent  enjoyments  as  are  compatible 
with  a  season  of  holy  rest.  It  is  intended 
merely  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
marked  distinction  in  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployments and  studies ;  for  on  the  obser- 
vance or  neglect  of  this,  as  was  before  ob- 
servcwi,  their  future  notions  and  principles 
will  in  a  good  degree  be  fonned.  The  Gos- 
pel, in  rescuing  the  Lord's  day  from  the  ri- 
gorous bondage  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  never 
^ssened  the  djligation  to  keep  it  holy,  nor 
meant  to  sanction  any  secular  occupation.* 
Christianity  in  lightening  its  austerities  has 
not  defeated  the  end  of  its  institution ;  in 
purifying  its  spirit,  it  has  not  abolished  its 
object. 

Though  the  author,  chiefly  writing  with  a 
view  to  domestic  instruction,  has  piuposely 
avoided  entering  on  the  disputed  question, 
-whether  a  school  or  home  education  oe  best; 
a  question  which  perhaps  must  generally  be 
decided  by  the  state  of  the  individual  home, 
and  the  state  of  the  individual  school ;  yet 
she  begs  leave  to  suggest  one  remark,  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  a  school  education ; 
namely,  the  general  habit  of  converting  the 
Sunday  into  a  visiting  day,  by  way  of  gain- 
ing  time  ;  as  if  the  appropriate  instructions 
ot  the  Lord's  day  were  tne  cheapest  sacri- 
fice which  could  be  made  to  pleasure.  Even 
in  those  schools  in  which  religion  b  consi- 
dered as  an  indispensable  part  of  instruction, 
this  kind  of  instruction  is  almost  exclusively 
limited  to  Sundays :  how  then  are  girls  ever 

•  Tke  itrongctt  proof  of  this  observation  is  the  cm- 
tfocf  oT  tb«  first  thristiuM  wbo  bad  tbcir  iiutnietiuiit 
imraaliaielT  from  tb«  Apostle*. 


to  make  any  progress  in  this  most  important 
article,  if  they  are  habituated  to  lose  the  re- 
ligious advantages  of  the  school  4br  the  sake 
of  having  more  dainties  for  dinner  abroad  ? 
This  remark  cannot  be  supposed  to  apply 
to  the  visits  whichchildren  make  to  religlout 
parents,  and  indeod  it  only  applies  to  tnose 
cases  where  the  school  is  a  conscientious 
school,  and  the  visit  a  trifling  visit. 

Among  other  subjects  which  engross  a 
good  share  of  worldly  conversation,  one  of 
the  most  attracting  is  beauty.  Many  ladies 
have  olten  a  random  way  of  talking  rap^ 
turously  on  the  general  importance  and  the 
fascinating  jjower  of  beauty,  who  are  yet 
prudent  enough  to  be  very  unwilling  to  let 
their  own  daughters  find  out  they  are  hand- 
some. Perha])s  the  contrary  course  might 
be  safer.  M  the  little  listener  were  not  con- 
stantly hearing  that  beauty  is  the  best  gift, 
she  would  not  be  so  vain  from  fancying' her- 
self to  be  the  best  gifted.  Be  less  solicitous, 
therefore,  to  conceal  from  her  a  secret, 
which,  with  all  your  watchfulness,  she  will 
be  sure  to  find  out,  without  your  telling ;  but 
rather  seek  to  lower  the  geneml  value  of 
beauty  in  her  estimation.  Use  your  daugh- 
ter in  all  things  to  a  different  standard  from 
that  of  the  world.  It  is  not  by  vulgar  peo- 
ple and  servants  only  that  she  will  be  told 
of  her  being  pi-etty.  She  will  be  hearing  it 
not  only  from  gay  ladies,  but  from  grave 
men  ;  she  will  be' hearing  it  from  the  whol6 
world  around  her.  The  antidote  to  the  pre- 
sent danger  is  not  now  to  be  searched  for ; 
it  must  be  already  operating ;  it  must  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  foundation  laid  in 
the  general  principle  she  has  been  imbibing 
before  this  particular  temptation  of  beauty 
came  in  question.  And  this  general  princi- 
I)le  is  an  habitual  indiffei*ence  to  flattery, 
hhe  must  have  learnt  nut  to  be  intoxicated 
by  the  praise  of  the  world.  She  must  have 
learnt  to  estimate  things  by  their  intrinsic 
worth,  rather  than  by  the  world's  estima^ 
tion.  Speak  to  her  with  particular  kindness 
and  commendation  of  plain  but  amiable  girls; 
mention  with  compassion  such  as  ai-e  hand*> 
some  but  ill-educated;  speak  casually  of 
some  who  were  once  thought  pretty,  but 
have  ceased  to  be  good  -,  make  use  df  the 
arguments  arising  trom  tlie  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  beauty,  as  strong  additional 
reasons  for  making  that  which  is  little  valu- 
able in  itself,  still  less  valuable.  As  it  Is  a 
new  idea  which  is  always  dangerous,  you 
may  thus  break  the  force  of  this  danger  by 
allowing  her  an  early  introduction  to  this  in- 
evitable knowledge,  which  would  become 
more  interesting,  and  of  course  more  peri- 
lous by  every  additional  year;  and  if  you 
can  guard  a^inst  that  fatal  and  almost  uni- 
versal error  of  letting  her  see  that  she  is 
more  loved  on  account  of  her  beauty,  her 
familiarity  with  the  idea  may  be  less  dan- 
gerous than  its  novelty  afterwards  would 
prove. 

But  the  great  and  con8tant4}eril  to  which  - 
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young  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  are 
exposed,  is  the  prevailing  turn  and  spint  of 

feneral  conversation.  Even  the  children  of 
ettcr  families,  who  are  well  instructed 
when  at  their  studies,  are  yet  at  other  times 
continually  beholding  the  world  set  up  in 
the  highest  and  most  advantageous  point  of 
view.  Seeing  the  world  !  Knowing  the 
world  !  standing  well  With  the  world  !  ma- 
king a  figure  in  the  world  !  is  spoken  of  as 
including  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of 
human  advantages.  They  hear  their  edu- 
catkm  almost  exclusively  alluded  to  with  re- 
ference to  ihe^gTire  it  will  enable  them  to 
make  in  the  world.  In  almost  all  companies 
they  hear  all  that  the  world  admires  spoken 
oif  with  admiration  j  rank  flattered,  fame  co- 
veted, power  sought,  beautv  idolized,  mo- 
ney considei*ed  as  the  one  thing^eedful,  and 
as  the  atoning -substitute  for  the  want  of  all 
other  things ;  profit  held  up  as  the  reward 
of  virtue,  and  worldly  estimation  as  the  just 
and  highest  prize  of  laudable  ambition ;  and 
after  the  very  spirit  of  the  world  has  been 
thus  habitually  infused  into  them  all  the 
■week,  one  cannot  expect  much  effect  from 
their  being  coldly  ana  customarily  told  now 
and  then  on  Sundays,  that  they  must  not 
•  love  the  world,  nor  the  things  otthe  world/ 
To  tell  them  once  in  seven  days  that  it  is  a 
tan  to  gratify  an  appetite  which  you  have 
been  whetting  and  stimulating  the  preced- 
ing six,  is  to  require  from  them  a  plower  of 
self-control,  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
impetuosity  of  the  passions,  especially  in 
early  age,  should  have  taught  us  is  impos- 
sible. 

This  18  not  the  place  to  animadvert  on  the 
usual  misapplication  of  the  phrase,  '  know- 
ingthe  worla  j*  which  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied, in  the  way  of  panegyric,  to  keen,  de- 
signb^,  selfish,  ambitious  men,  who  study 
mankind  in  order  to  turn  them  to  their  own 
account.  But  in  the  true  sense  of  the  ex 
pression,  the  sense  which  christian  t)arents 
would  wish  to  impress  oii  their  children,  to 
know  the  world  is  to  know  its  emptiness, 
its  vanity,  its  futility,  and  its  wickedness. 
To  know  it  is  to  despise  it,  to  be  on  our 
guaixl  aeainst  it,  to  labour  to  live  above  it ; 
and  in  this  view  an  obscure  Christian  in  a 
village  mav  be  said  to  know  the  world  bet- 
ter than  a  lioary  courtier  or  wily  politician. 
For  how  can  they  be  said  to  know  it  who  go 
on  to  love  it,  to  be  led  captive  by  its  allure- 
mi^nts,  to  g^ve  their  soul  m  exchange  for  its 
lying  promises  ? 

But  while  so  false  an  estimate  is  often 
made  in  fashionable  society  of  the  real  va- 
lue of  things;  that  is,  while  Christianity  does 
710/  famish  the  standard,  and  human  opinion 
does ;  while  the  roultiplyine  our  desires  is 
considered  as  a  sympton  of  elegance,  though 
to  subdue  those  (ksires  is  the  grand  criterion 
of  religion  ;  while  moderation  is  beheld  as 
Indicating  a  poorness  of  spirit,  though  to 
that  very  poverty  of  spirit  the  highest  pro- 
mise of  Uie  gospel  is  assigned ;  while  world- 


ly wisdom  is  sedulously  enjoined  by  worldlf 
friends,  in  contradiction  to  that  assertion, 
*  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  fbolishne» 
with  God  ;*  while  the  praise  of  man  is  to  be 
anxiously  sought  in  opposition  to  that  assu- 
rahce,  that  •  the  fear  of  man  worketh  a 
snare ;'  while  they  are  taught  all  the  week, 
that  *the  friendship  of  the  world*  is  the 
wisest  pursuit ;  and  on  Sundays  that  *  it  is 
enmity  with  God  ;*  while  these  things  are  so 
(and  that  they  are  so  in  a  good  degree  who 
will  undertake  to  deny  ?)  may  we  not  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  a  Christian  educaticwi, 
though  it  be  not  an  impossible,  is  yet  a  very 
difficult  work  ? 


CHAP.  VL 

ON  THE  EARLY  FORMING  OF  HABITS. 

On  the  necessity  of  forming  the  Judgment 
to  direct  those  Mabit^^ 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  education  is  the 
forming  of  habits.  I  may  be  suspected  of 
having  recurred  too  often,  though  hitherto 
only  incidentally,  to  this  topic  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  topic  of  such  importance,  that  it  will 
be  useful  to  consider  it  somewhat  more  in 
detail ;  as  the  early  forming  of  right  habits 
on  sound  principles  seems  to  be  one  <rf  the 
grand  secrets  ot  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  forming  of  any  one  good  habit  seems 
to  be  eflfected  rather  by  avoiding  the  oppo- 
site bad  habit,  and  resisting  every  tempta- 
tion to  the  opposite  vice,  than  by  the  mere 
occasional  practice  of  the  virtue  fequTred. — 
Humility,  for  instance,  is  less  an  act  than  a 
disposition  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
single  performance  of  some  detached  hum- 
ble deed,  as  an  incessant  watch  fiilncss 
against  every  propensity  to  pride.  Sobriety ^ 
is  not  a  prominent  ostensible  thin^ ;  it  evi- 
dently consists  in  a  series  of  negations,  and 
not  ot  actions.  It  is  a  conscientious  habit  o£ 
resisting  every  incentive  to  intempei-ance. 
— Meekness  is  best  attained  and  exemplified 
by  guarding;  against  every  tendency  to  an- 
ger, impatience  and  resentment.  A  habit 
of  attention  and  application  is  formed  by- 
early  and  constant  vigilance  against  a  tri- 
fling spirit  and  a  wandering  mind.  A  liabit 
of  industry,  by  watching  against  the  bl«^ 
dishments  of  pleasure,  the  waste  of  fmaM 
portions  of  time,  and  tac  incroachment  of--  ^ 
small  indulgences. 

Now,  to  stimulate  us  to  an  earnest  desire 
of  working  any  or  all  of  these  habits  into 
the  minds  of  children,  it  will  be  of  import 
tance  to  consider  what  a  variety  of  uses  e^ich. 
of  them  involves. 

To  take,  frw  example,  the  case  of  modem- 
tion  and  temperance.  It  would  seera  to  a 
superficial  observer  of  no  very  great  iropor* 
tance  to  acquire  a  habit  of  self-denial  in  f*^ 
spect  either  to  the  elegaqcies  of  dcoorT^ 
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or  to  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  or  to  the 
common  routine  of  pleasure  ;  that  ther^  can 
be  no  occasion  for  an  indifference  to  luxu- 
ries harmless  in  themselves;  and  no  need  of 
daily  moderation  in  those  persons  who  are 
possessed  of  affluence,  and  to  whom  there- 
fore, as  the  expense  is  no  object,  so  the  for- 
bearance is  tnoueht  of  no  importance. 
1'hose  acts  of  self-denial,  I  admit,  when 
contemplated  by  themselves,  appear  to  be 
of  no  great  value,  yet  they  assume  high  im- 
portance, if  you  consider  what  it  is  to  have, 
as  it  were,  dried  up  the  spring  of  only  one 
importunate  passion ;  if  you  reflect  after  any 
one  such  conquest  is  obtained,  how  easily, 
comparatively  speaking,  it  is  followed  up  by 
othei-s. 

How  much  future  virtue  and  self-govem- 
nient,  in  more  important  things,  may  a  mo- 
ther therefore  be  securing  to  that  child, 
who  should  always  remain  m  as  high  a  situ- 
ation as  she  is  in  when  the  first  foundations 
of  this  quality  are  laying ;  but  should  any 
reverse  of  fortune  take  place  in  the  daugh- 
ter, how  much  integiity  and  independence 
of  mind  also  may  be  prepared  for  her,  by 
the  early  excision  of  superfluous  desires. 
She,  who  has  been  trained  to  subdue  these 
propensities,  will,  in  all  probability  be  pre- 
served from  running  into  worthless  compa- 
ny, merdy  for  the  sake  of  the  splendor 
which  may  be  attached  to  it.  She  will  be 
rescued  from  the  temptation  to  do  wrong 
things,  for  the  sake  of  enjoyments  from 
which  she  cannot  abstain.  She  is  delivered 
from  the  danger  of  flattering  those  whom 
she  despises ;  because  her  moderate  mind 
and  well  ordered  desires  do  not  solicit  in- 
dulgences which  could  oniv  be  pi-ocured  by 
mean  compliances.  For  sne  will  have  been 
habituated  to  conader  the  character  as  the 
leading  circumstance  of  attachment,  and 
the  splendor  as  an  accident,  which  may  or 
may  not  belong  to  it ;  but  which,  when  it 
does,  as  it  is  not  a  gix)und  of  merit  in  the 
possessor,  so  it  is  not  to  be  the  ground  of 
her  attachment  The  habit  of  self-control, 
in  small,  as  well  as  in  great  things  involves 
in  the  aggregate  less  loss  of  pleasure,  than 
will  be  experienced  by  disappointments  in 
the  mind  ever  yielding  itself  to  the  love  of 
present  indulgences,  whenever  those  indul- 
gences should  be  abridged  or  withdrawn. 

She  who  has  been  accustomed  to  have  an 
early  habit  of  restraint  exercised  over  all 
her  appetites  and  temper;  she  who  has 
been  used  to  set  bounds  to  her  desires  as  a 
general  principle,  will  have  learned  to  with- 
stand a  passion  for  dress  and  personal  orna- 
ments ;  and  the  woman  who  nas  conquered 
this  projjensity  has  surmounted  one  of  the 
most  domineering  temptations  which  assail 
the  sex.  VVhile  this  seemingly  little  cir- 
cumstance, if  neglected,  and  the  opposite 
habit  formed,  may  be  the  fii-st  step  to  every 
successive  error,  and  every  consequent  dis- 
tress. Those  women  who  are  ruined  by 
seduction  in  tlie  lower  classes,  and  those 


who  are  made  miserable  by  ambitious  mar^ 
riages  in  the  higher,  will  be  more  frequent- 
ly found  to  owe  their  misery  to  an  ungovem- 
ed  passion  for  dress  and  snow,  than  to  mo- 
tives more  apparently  bad.  An  habitual 
moderation  in  this  article,  growing  out  of  a 
pure  self-denying  principle,  and  not  arising 
trom  the  affectation  of  a  singularity,  which 
may  have  more  pride  in  it,  than  others  feci 
in  the  indulgence  of  any  of  the  things  which 
this  singularity  renounces,  includes  many, 
valuable  advantages.  Modesty,  simplicity, 
humility,  economy,  prudence,  liberttity, 
charity,  are  almost  inseparably,  and  not 
very  remotelyt  connected  with  an  habitual 
victory  over  personal  vanity  and  a  turn 
to  personal  expense.  The  inferior  and 
less  striking  virtues  are  the  smaller  pearls» 
which  serve  to  string  and  connect  the  great 
ones. 

An  early  and  unremitting  zeal  in  forming 
the  mind  to  a  habit  of  attention  not  only  pro- 
duces the  outward  expression  of  good 
breeding,  as  one  of  its  incidental  advantages, 
but  involves,  or  rather  creates,  better  quali- 
ties than  itself;  while  vacancy  and  inatten- 
tion not  only  produce  vulgar  manners,  but 
are  usually  the  indication,  if  not  of  an  ordi- 
nary, yet  of  a  neglected  understanding.  To 
the  habitually  inattentive,  books  offer  little 
benefit;  company  affords  little  improve- 
ment ;  while  a  self-imposed  attention  shar- 
pens observation,  and  creates  a  spirit  of  in- 
spection and  inquiry,  which  often  lifts  a 
common  understanding  to  a  degree  of  emi- 
nence in  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  useful- 
ness, which  indolent  or  negligent  genius 
does  not  al  ways  reach.  A  habit  of  attention 
exercises  intellect,  quickens  discernment, 
multiplies  ideas,  enlarges  the  power  of 
combming  images  and  comparing  charac- 
tei^,  and  ^ves  a  faculty  of  picking  up  im- 
provement frota  circumstances  the  least 
promising ;  and  gaining  instruction  from 
those  slight  but  frequently  recurring  occa- 
sions, which  the  absent  and  the  negligent 
turn  to  no  account.  Scarcely  any  thing 
or  person  is  so  unproductive  as  not  to  yield 
some  fruit  to  the  attentive  and  sedulous  col- 
lector of  ideas.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  highest  praise  of  such  a  person ;  she, 
who  early  imposes  on  herself  a  habit  of 
strict  attention  to  whatever  she  is  engaged 
in,  begins  to  wage  early  war  with  wancier- 
ing  thoughts,  useless  reveries,  and  that  dis- 
qualifying train  of  busy,  but  unprofitable 
imaginations,  by  which  the  idle  are  occupi- 
ed, and  the  absent  are  absorbed.  She  wno 
keeps  her  intellectual  powers  in  action,  stu- 
dies with  advantage,  herself,  her  books, 
and  the  world.  Whereas  they,  in  whose 
undisciplined  minds  vagrant  thoughts  have 
been  suffered  to  range  without  rtstriction  on 
ordinary  occasions,  will  find  they  cannot 
easily  call  them  home,  when  wanted  to  as- 
sist in  higher  duties.  Thoughts,  which 
are  indulged  in  habitual  wandering,  will 
not  be  readily  restrained  ia  the  solemni- 
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ties  of  public  worship  or  of  private  de- 
votioiu 

But  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  habits, 
it  must  b^  noticed  that  the  habit  of  unremit- 
ting industry,  which  is  indeed  closely  con- 
nected with  those  of  which  we  have  just 
made  mention,  cannot  be  too  early  or  too 
sedulously  formed.  Let  not  the  sprightly 
and  the  biilliant  reject  industry  as  a  plebian 
auality,  as  a  qualit]^  to  be  exercised  only  hy 
those  who  have  their  bread  to  earn,  or  their 
fortune  to  make.  But  let  them  respect  it, 
andf  adopt  it  as  an  habit  to  which  many  ele- 
vated characters  have,  in  a  good  measure, 
owed  their  distinction.  The  masters  in  sci- 
ence, the  leaders  in  literature,  legislators, 
and  statesmen,  even  apostles  and  reformers 
would  not,  at  least  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
have  enlightened,  converted,  and  astonish- 
ed the  world,  had  they  not  been  eminent 
possessors  of  this  sober  and  unostentatious 
quality.  It  is  the  quality  to  which  the  im- 
mortal Newton  modestly  ascribed  his  own 
vast  attainments ;  who,  when  he  was  asked 
by  what  means  he  had  been  enabled  to 
make  that  successful  progress  which  struck 
mankind  with  wonder,  replied,  that  it  was 
not  so  much  owing  to  any  suf)erior  strength 
of  genius,  as  to  an  habit  of  patient  thinking, 
laborious  attention,  and  close  application. 
We  must,  it  is  true,  make  some  deductions 
for  the  humility  of  the  speaker.  Yet  it  is 
not  overrating  its  value, to  assert  that  indus- 
try is  the  sturdy  and  hard  working  pioneer, 
who  by  persevering  labour  removes  obstruc- 
tions, overcomes  difficultiesj  clears  intrica- 
cies, and  thus  facilitates  the  march,  and  aids 
the  victories  of  genius. 

An  exact  habit  oi  economy  is  of  the  same 
family  with  the  two  Ihregoing  qualities;  and 
like  them  is  the  prolific  parent  of  a  nume- 
rous oflfeprinp  of  virtues.  For  want  of  the 
early  ingrafting  of  this  practice  on  its  only 
legitimate  stock — a  sound  principle  of  inte- 
gnty— may  we  not,  in  too  many  instances  in 
subsequent  life,  almost  apply  to  the  fatal 
effects  of  domestic  profuseness,  what  Taci- 
tus observes  of  a  lavish  profligacy  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  monev — that  an  exche- 
quer which  is  exhausted  by  prodigality  will 
probably  be  replenished  b^  crimes. 

Those  who  are  early  trained  to  scrupulous 
punctuality  in  the  division  of  time,  and  an 
exactness  to  the  hours  of  their  childish  busi- 
ness, will  have  learnt  how  much  the  econo- 
my of  time  is  promoted  by  habits  of  punctu- 
ality, when  they  shall  enter  on  the  more  im- 
portant business  of  life.  By  getting  one 
employment  cleared  away,  exactly  as  the 
succeeding  employment  shall  have  a  claim 
to  be  despatched,  they  will  learn  two  things: 
that  one  business  must  not  trench  on  the 
time  whiclf  belongs  to  another  business,  and 
to  set  a  value  on  those  odd  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  even  minutes  which  are  so  often 
lost  between  successive  duties,  for  want  of 
calculation,  punctuality,  and  arrangement 
.  A  habit  oi  punctuality  is  perhaps  one  of 


the  eariiest  which  the  youthful  mind  may 
be  made  capable  of  receiving  ;  and  it  is  so 
connected  with  truth,  with  morals,  and  with 
Ihe  general  good  government  of  the  mind, 
as  to  render  it  important  that  it  should  be 
brought  into  exercise  on  the  smallest  occa- 
sions. But  I  reh  ain  from  enlarging  oo  this 
point  as  it  will  be  discussed  in  another  part 
of  this  work.* 

It  requires  perhaps  still  more  sednlity  to 
lay  early  the  first  foundation  of  those  inte- 
rior habits  which  are  grounded  on  watch- 
fulness against  such  faults  as  do  not  often 
betray  themselves  by  breaking  out  into  open 
exce4 ;  and  which  there  would  therefore 
be  less  discredit  in  judging.  It  should  more 
particularlv  make  a  part  of  the  first  rfe- 
ments  of  education,  to  try  to  infuse  into  the 
mind  that  particular  principle  which  stands 
in  o))position  to  those  evil  tempers,  to  which 
the  individual  pupil  is  more  immediately 
addicted.  As  it  cannot  be  followed  op  too 
closely,  so  it  can  hardly  be  set  about  tec 
early.  May  we  not  boiTow  an  important  il- 
lustration of  this  truth  from  the  fabulous  he- 
ro of  the  Grecian  story  ?  He  who  was  one 
day  to  perform  exploits,  which  should  fiU 
the  earth  with  his  renown,  began  by  con- 
quering in  his  infancy ;  and  it  was  a  preli- 
minary to  his  delivering  the  world  from  moo- 
stei-s  m  his  riper  years,  that  he  siioukl  set 
out  by  strangling  the  sei-pents  in  his  cradle. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  dSigent 
care  is  to  be  exercised,  that,  together  with 
the  gradual  formation  of  these  and  other  use- 
ful habita,  an  adequate  attention  be  enipioy- 
ed  to  the  forming  of  thejudf^ntt;  to  the 
framing  such  a  sound  constitution  of  mind, 
as  shallsupply  the  power  of  directing  all  the 
faculties  ot  the  understanding,  and  all  the 
qualities  of  the  heart,  to  keep  their  proper 
places  and  due  bounds,  to  observe  their  just 
proportions,  and  maintain  their  right  sta- 
tion, relation,  order,  and  dependence. 

For  instance,  white  the  young  peraon** 
mind  is  trained  to  those  habits  of  attentioa 
and  industry,  which  we  have  been  recom- 
mending ;  great  care  must  be  used  that  her 
judgment  be  so  enlightened  us  to  enable  hrr 
to  ftirm  sound  notions  with  regard  to  what  w 
really  worthy  her  attentive  pursuit,  without 
which  discriminating  power,  applkatioii 
would  only  be  actively  misemploy^ ;  and 
ardour  ana  industry  would  but  serve  to  lead 
her  more  widely  firom  the  right  road  of  Utith. 
Without  a  correct  judgment  she  wodft  be 
wasting  her  activity  on  what  was  frivolous, 
or  exhausting  it  on  what  was  mischievousw 
Without  that  ardour  and  activity  we  hare 
been  recommending  she  mi^ht  only  be 
*  weaving  spiders'  webs;'  with  it,  if  destitute 
of  judgment,  she  wtauldbe  •  batching  cockai^ 
trices*  eg^' 

Agjun,  if  the  judgment  be  not  well  inform- 
ed as  to  the  nature  and  true  ends  of  tempct^- 
ance,  the  ill-instructed  mind  might  be  led  »- 


*  See  chapter^ 
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to  a  supentitioas  reliance  bn  the  merits  of 
sclf-tlcnial ;  and  resting  in  the  letter  of  a 
few  outward  observances,  witkput  any  con- 
sideration of  the  spirit  of  this  christian  vir- 
tue,  might  be  led  to  inier  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  the  abstinence  from  '  meat  and 
drink/  and  not  'peace,  and  righteousness, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost* 

The  same  well  ordered  judgment  will  also 
be  required  in  superintendmg  and  regulating 
the  habit  of  economy ;  for  extrava^;ance  be- 
ing rather  a  relative  than  a  positive  term, 
the  true  art  of  regulating  expense,  is  not  to 
proportion  it  to  the  fashion,  or  to  the  opinipn 
or  practice  of  others,  but  to  our  own  station 
ana  our  own  circumstances.  Aristippus  be- 
ing accused  of  extravafi;ance  by  one  who 
ivas  not  rich,  because  he  had  given  six 
crowns  for  a  small  fisli,  said  to  him,  '  Why, 
what  would  you  have  given  ?*— *  Twelve 
pence,*  answered  the  other.  *  Then, '  repli- 
ed Aristippus,  •  our  economy  is  equal ;  for 
six  crowns  are  no  more  to  me  than  twelve 
pence  are  to  you,* 

It  is  the  more  important  to  enlighten  the 
judgment  in  this  pomt,  because  so  predomi- 
nant is  the  control  of  custom  and  fashion, 
that  men  of  unfixed  principle  are  driven  to 
borrow  other  peoples' judgment  of  them,  be- 
fore they  can  venture  to  determine  whether 
they  themselves  are  rich  or  happy.  These 
vain  slaves  to  human  opinion  do  not  so  often 
say.  How  ought  1  to  act  ?  or,  What  ought  I 
to  spend  ?  as.  What  does  the  world  think  1 
ought  to  do  ?  What  do  others  think  1  ought 
to^end? 

Tliere  is  also  a  perpetual  call  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  juc^ment  in  settling  the 
true  notion  of  what  meekness  is,  before  we 
can  adopt  the  practice  without  falling  into 
error.  vVc  must  apprize  those  on  whose 
minds  we  are  inculcating  this  amiable  vir- 
tue, of  the  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
Christian  n^eeknessand  that  well-bred  tone 
and  gentle  manner  which  passes  current  for 
it  in  the  world.  ^  We  must  teach  them  also 
to  distinguish  between  an  humble  opinion  of 
our  own  ability  to  judge,  and  servile  derelic- 
tion of  truth  and  principle,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  poor  praise  of  indiscriminate  com- 
pliance and  yielding  softness.  We  must 
fcad  them  to  distinguish  accurately  between 
honesty  and  obstinacy,  between  perseve- 
rance and  perverseness,  between  firmness 
and  prejudice.  We  must  convince  them  that 
it  f»  not  meekness,  but  baseness,  when 
through  a  dishonest  dread  of  offending  the 
proRperous,  or  displeasing  the  powerful, 
■we  forbear  to  recommend,  or  refuse  to  sup-, 
port,  those  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  recom- 
mend or  to  support  That  it  is  selfishness 
and  not  meekness,  when  through  fear  of  for- 
feiting any  portion  of  our  reputation,  or 
ri]>king  our  cfwn  favour  with  otners,  we  re- 
fuse to  bear  our  testimony  to  suspected 
worth  or  discredited  virtue.* 

*  To  thit  erimiml  timidity,  madame  de  MftiDteooa,  • 
WDum  of  p«ni  and  piety,  tacrillccd  the  ingenious  and 
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^fifl/  obedience  not  the  character  of  the  age. 
-^  comparison  with  thefireced'ing  age  in 
this  reahect. — TTioae  who  cultivate  the 
miud  advised'to  study  the  nature  of  the 
soiL—Unfiromising  children  often  make 
strong  characters, — Teachers  too  afit  to 
devote  their  pains  almost  exclusively  to 
children  of  parts. 

Among  the  real  improvements  of  modem 
times,  and  they  arc  not  a  few,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  growth  of  filial  obedience 
cannot  be  included.  Who  can  forbear  ob- 
serving and  regretting  in  a  variety  of  instan- 
ces, that  not  only  sous  but  daughters  have 
adopted  something  of  that  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, and  disdain  of  control,  which  charac- 
terize the  times  ?  And  is  it  not  too  generally 
obvious  that  domestic  manners  are  not 
slightly  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  hue  of 
public  principles  ?  The  rights  of  man  have 
been  discussed,  till  we  are  somewhat  weari- 
ed with  the  discussion.  To  these  have  been 
opposed,  as  the  next  stage  in  the  progress 
of  illumination,  and  with  more  presumption 
than  prudence,  the  rights  of  women.  It  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  natural  progression  of 
human  things,  that  the  next  influx  of  that 
iiTadiation  which  our  enlighteners  are  pour- 
ing in  upon  us,  will  illuminate  the  world  with 
grave  descants  on  the  rights  of  yoUth,  the 
rights  of  children,  the  rights  of  babies  ! 

1  his' revolutionary  spnit  in  families  sug- 
gests the  remark,  that  among  the  faults  with 
which  it  had  been  too  much  the  fashion  of 
recent  times  to  load  the  memory  of  the  in- 
comparable Milton,  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  his  private  character  (for 
with  his  political  cTiaracter  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do)  has  been»  that  he  was  so  se- 
vere a  father  as  to  have  compelled  his 
daughters,  after  he  was  blind,  to  read  aloud 
to  him,  for  his  sole  pleasure,  Greek  and  La- 
tin authors,  of  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand a  word.  But  this  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  an  instance  of  the  strict  domestic 
regulations  of  the  age  in  which  Milton  lived; 
and  should  not  be  brought  forward  as  a 
proof  of  the  severity  of  his  individual  tem- 
per. Nor  indeed  in  any  case  should  it  ever 
be  considered  as  an  hardship  for  an  affec- 
tionate child  to  amuse  an  afflicted  parent, 
even  though  it  should  be  attended  with  a 
heavier  sacrifice  of  her  own  pleasure  than 
that  produced  in  the  present  instioce,  * 

amiable  Raeioe ;  wbom,  wliile  the  had  tatta  rnoafh  lo 
admire,  the  bad  not  the  generoiitj  to  defend,  when  the 
royal  faronr  uas  withdrawn  from  him.  A  ttill  darker 
cload  hangs  over  h«r  fame,  on  account  of  the  telflih 
neatrality  she  maintained  in  not  interposing  her  good 
offices  between  the  retentmenu  of  the  king  and  the  mi£- 
fering*  of  the  Hugonots.  It  is  aweary  aggraTation  of 
her  faalt,  that  she  herself  had  been  edooated  ia  the  laith 
of  these  perseeated  people. 
*  In  spite  of  this  too  preratling  spirit,  and  at  a  tima 

when,  by  an  invtrted  state  of  society,  sacrifices  of  case 
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Is  the  author  then  ioculcatine  the  harsh 
doctrine  of  paternal  austerity  ^  IW  no  ntcans. 
It  diives  the  gentle  spirit  to  artihoe,  and  the 
rugged  to  despair.  It  generates  deceit  and 
cunning,. the  most  hopeless  and  liateful  in 
the  whole  catalogue  ot  female  failuigs.  Un 
governed  anger  in  the  teacher,  and  inability 
to  discriminate  between  venial  errors  and 
premeditated  offence,  though  they  may  lead 
a  timid  creature  to  hide  wrong  tempers,  or 
to  conceal  bad  actions,  will  not  help  her  to 
subdue  the  one  or  correct  the  other.  The 
dread  of  severity  will  drive  terrified  chil- 
dren to  seek,  not  for  reformation,  but  for 
impunity.  A  readiness  to  forgive  them  pi*o- 
motes  frankness :  and  we  should,  above  all 
things,  encourage  them  to  be  frank,  in  order 
to  come  at  their  faults.  They  have  not  more 
faults  for  being  open,  they  only  discover 
more ;  and  to  kno\v  the  worst  of  the  charac- 
ter we  have  to  regulate  will  enable  us  to 
make  it  better. 

Discipline,  however,  is  not  cruelty,  and 
restraint  is  not  severity.  A  discrimmating 
teacher  will  appreciate  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  each  pupil,  in  oixler  to  appi-opriate 
her  man^gemenU  We  must  sireuglhen  the 
feeble,  wlwle  we  i-epel  the  bold,  vVe  can- 
not educate  by  a  rtccijit ;  for  afier  studying 
the  best  rules,  and  after  digesting  them  into 
the  best  system,  much  must  depend  on  con- 
tingent circumstances,  for  that  vfhich  is 
gootl  may  yet  be  inapplicable.  I'lie  cultiva- 
tor of  the  human  nnnd  must,  like  the  gar- 
dener, study  diversities  of  soil,  or  he  may 
plant  diligently  and  water  faithfully  with  lit- 
tle fruit.  The  skilful  labourer  knows  that 
even  where  the  surface  is  not  pailiculariy 
promising,  there  is  often  a  rough  strong 
ground  which  will  amply  repay  the  trouble 
of  bi-eaking  it  up ;  yet  we  are  often  most 
taken  with  a  soft  suiface,  though  it  conceal 
a  shallow  depth,  because  it  promises  present 
reward  and  httle  trouble.  But  strong  and 
pertinacious  tempen,  of  which  perhaps  ob- 
stinacy is  the  leading  vice,  under  skilful 
management  often  turn  out  steady  and  ster- 
ling characters ;  while  from  softer  clay  a 
firm  and  vigorous  virtue  is  but  seldom  pro- 
duced. Pertinacity  is  often  principle,  which 
wants  nothing  but  to  be  led  to  its  true  ob- 
ject ;  while  the  uniformly  yielding,  and  uni- 
versally accommodating  spirit,  is  not  sel- 
dom the  result  of  a  feeble  tone  of  morals,  of 

and  pleaiore  ave  ratbcr  exaetcd  Vy  ehilAnen  from  pa- 
rents, than  reqaired  by  paruiiti  from  ehildreu,  number- 
leu  instaucei  ni^ht  be  addneed  of  filial  affhrtton  truly 
buooanble  to  the  present  period.  And  the  author  re- 
cords with  pleasure,  that  she  has  seen  amiftble  young 
ladies  of  hifb  rank  eondoetin;  the  steps  of  a  bKnd  bat 
illustrious  parent  with  true  filial  fondness;  tnd  has 
often  contemplated,  in  another  fkmily,  the  interesting 
attentions  of  daughters  who  were  both  bands  and  eyes 
to  an  infirm  and  nearly  blind  father.  It  is  but  justice  to 
repeat  that  these  examples  are  not  taken  fVom  that 
middle  rank  of  Kfe  which  Mikon  filled,  but  ftom  the 
daughters  of  Uie  highest  officers  in  the  state. 


a  temper  eager  for  praise  and  actiag  for  re^ 
ward. 

But  these  revolutiofis  m  charactor  cannot 
be  effected  by  a  mere  education.  Plutarch 
had  observed  that  the  medical  science  would 
never  be  brought  to  perfection  till  poisons 
should  be  converted  into  physic.  V\  hat  our 
late  improvers  in  natural  science  liave  done 
in  the  medical  world,  by  converting  the 
most  deadly  ingredients  into  instruments  of 
life  and  health,  Christianity  with  a  soit  of 
divme  alchymy  has  effected  in  the  moral 
world,  by  tliat  transmutation  which  makes 
those  passions  which  have  been  working  for 
sin  become  active  in  the  cause  of  rel%ioii. 
The  violent  temper  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  which 
was  *  exceedingly  mad'  against  the  saints  ol 
God,  did  God  see  fit  to  convert  into  that 
burning  zeal  which  enabled  Paul  the  apos- 
tle to  labour  so  unremittingly  fur  the  conver- 
sion of  the  gentile  world.  Chriittranity  indeed 
does  not  so  much  give  us  new  afftxtions  or 
faculties,  as  give  a  new  direction,  to  those 
we  ali-eady  have.  She  changes  that  sorrow 
of  the  world  which  wtn-keth  death  into 
*  gixMv  sorrow  which  worketh  re{)entance.' 
She  cnanges  our  anger  a^iiist  the  jiei^ons 
we  dishke  into  hatred  of  then*  suis»  *  The 
fear  of  man  which  worketh  a  snat^,*  she 
transmutes  into  'that  fear  of  God  which 
worketh  salvatioiu'  i  hat  religion  does  not 
extinguish  the  passions,  but  only  altci-s  their 
object,  the  animatixl' expressions  of  the  fer- 
vid a]K)stle  confirm— *  Yea,  what  /fewyw/- 
ne98;  yea,  what  cicaring'  ofyourteiiwi;  yea, 
what  indignation;  yea,  what  ftur;  J9% 
what  vehement  demre;  yea^  what  zeal;  yc^ 
y/hox  revenge^** 

Thus,  by  some  of  the  most  troublesome 
passions  of  our  nature  bein^  converted  by 
the  blessing  of  God  on  a  religious  ^ucatioa 
to  the  side  of  virtue,  a  double  purpose  is  ef- 
fected. Because  it  is  the  chm'acter  df  the 
passions  never  to  observe  a  netttraJity.  If 
they  are  no  longer  rebels,  they  become  aux- 
iliaries ;  and  the  accession  of  strength  is 
doubled,  because  a  foe  subdned  is  an  ally 
obtained.  For  it  is  the  effect  of  religkn  en 
the  passions,  that  when  she  seizes  the  ene- 
my's garrison,  she  d(«s  not  content  hemelf 
with  defeating  its  future  mischiefs,  she  cioes 
not  destroy  the  works,  she  does  not  bum  the 
arsenal  and  spike  the  cannon ;  but  the  artii- 
lery  she  seises,  she  turns  to  her  own  mac  ; 
she  attacks  in  her  turn,  and  plants  its  wboto 
force  against  an  enemy  firom  whom  she  liai 
taken  it* 

But  while  I  would  deprecate  hardness,  1 
would  enforce  discipline;  and  that  not  mere- 
ly on  the  ground  of  religion,  but  of  happi- 
ness also.  On6  reason,  not  seldom  brooght 
forward  by  tender  bst  mistaken  mothers  as 
an  apolog^^  for  an  unbounded  indulgcBce« 
especially  t»  weaklj^  children,  is,  that  tlMBr 
probably  will  not  uve  to  enjoy  the  wcvrld 
when  grown  up,  and  that  therefore  they 
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'would  not  abridge  the  little  pleasure  they 
may  enjoy  at  present,  lest  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  world  without  having  tasted 
any  of  its  delights.  But  a  slight  degi-ee  of 
observation  would  prove  tliat  tljis  is  an  error 
in  judgment  as  well  as  in  principle.  For 
on)itting  any  considerations  respecting  their 
future  weltare,  and  entering  only  into  their 
immediate  interests;  it  is  an  indisputable 
£ict  that  children  who  know  no  control, 
"Whose  faults  encounter  no  contradiction,  and 
whose  humours  experience  constant  indul- 
^nce,  gix)w  more  irritable  and  capricious, 
invent  wants,  create  desires,  lose  all  relish 
for  the  pleasures  which  they  know  they 
may  reckon  upon ;  and  become  perhaps 
more  miserable  than  eveu  those  unfortunate 
children  who  labour  under  the  more  obvi- 
ous and  more  commiserated  misfortune  of 
suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  unkind  pa- 
rents. 

An  early  habitual  restraint  is  peculiarly 
important  to  the  future  character  and  hap- 

Einess  of  women.  A  judicious,  unrelaxing, 
ut  steady  and  gentle  curb  on  their  tempers 
and  passions  can  alone  insure  their  peace 
and  establish  their  principles.  It  is  a  habit 
wliich  cannot  be  adopted  too  soon,  nor  per- 
asted  in  too  pertinaciously.  They  should 
when  very  young  be  inured  to  contradiction. 
Instead  of  hearing  their  bon  mots  treasured 
np  and  repeated  till  the  guests  are  tircd,  and 
till  the  children  begin  to  think  it  dull,  when 
they  themselves  are  not  the  little  heroines 
of  the  theme,  they  should  be  accustomed  to 
receive  but  moderate  praise  for  their  viva- 
city or  their  wit,  though  they  should  receive 
just  commendation  for  such  qualities  as  have 
more  worth  than  splendour* 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet,  and  unfatigued 
perseverance,  industr}%  regularity,  and  eco- 
nomy of  time,  as  these  ai-e  the  dispositions 
I  would  labour  to  excite,  so  these  are  the 
qualities  I  would  warmly  commend.  So  far 
from  admiring  genius,  or  extolling  its 
prompt  effusions,  I  would  rather  intimate 
that  excellence,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  in 
the  power  of  every  competitor :  that  it  is 
the  vanity  of  over-valuing  herself  for  sup- 
posed original  powers,  and  slackening  excr- 
^hpn  in  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which 
onen  leave  the  lively  ignorant,  and  the  wit- 
ty 8upei*licial. — A  girl  who  overlicars  her 
mother  tell  the  company  that  she  is  a  geni- 
us, and  is  so  quick,  that  she  never  thinks  of 
applying  to  her  task  till  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore she  is  to  be  called  to  repeat  it,  wilPac- 
quire  such  a  confidence  in  her  own  abilities, 
tnat  she  will  be  advancing  in  conceit  as  she 
is  filing  short  in  knowledge.  Whereas,  if 
she  were  made  to  suspect  that  her  want  of 
application  rather  indicated  a  deficiency 
than  a  superiority  in  her  understanding,  she 
would  become  industrious  in  proportion  as 
she  became  modest ;  and  by  thus  adding 
the  diligence  of  the  huml)le  to  the  talents  of 
the  ingenious,  she  might  really  attain  a  de- 
gree oi  excellence,  which  mere  quickness  of 


parts,  too  lazy,  because  too  ptoud  to  apply, 
seldom  attains. 

Girls  should  be  led  to  distrust  their  own 
judgment ;  they  should  learn  not  to  murmur 
at  expostulation  ;  they  should  be  accustom- 
ed to  expect  and  to  endure  opposition.  It  is 
a  lesson  with  which  the  world  will  not  fail  to 
funiish  them  ;  and  they  will  not  practice  it 
the  woj-se  for  having  learnt  it  the  sooner.  It 
is  of  the  last  iniportimce  to  their  happiness, 
even  in  this  life,  that  they  should  early  ac- 
quire a  submissive  tem|)er  and  a  forbearing 
spirit.  They  must  even  endure  to  be  thought 
wrong  sometimes,  when  they  cannot  but  feel 
they  are  right.  And  while  they  should  be 
anxiously  aspiring  to  do  well,  they  must  not 
I  expect  always  to  obtain  the  praise  of  having 
done  sa  But  while  a  gentle  demeanour  is 
inculcated,  let  them  not  be  insti-ucted  to 
practise  gentleness  merely  on  the  low  ground 
of  its  being  decorous,  and  feminine,  and 
pleasing,  and  calculated  to  attract  human 
favour  :  but  let  them  be  carefully  taught  to 
cultivate  it  on  the  high  principle  of  obedi- 
ence to  Christ ;  on  the  practical  ground  of 
labouring  after  conformity  to  Him,  who, 
when  he  proposed  himself  as  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  imitation,  did  not  say,  learn  of  me, 
for  I  am  great,  or  wise,  or  mighty,  but « learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  :'  and  who 
graciously  promised  that  the  reward  should 
accompany  the  practice,  by  encouragingly 
adding,  •  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.* 
Do  not  teach  them  humility  on  the  ordinary 
ground  that  vanity  is  unamiable,  and  that  no 
one  will  love  thepi  if  they  are  proud ;  for 
that  will  only  go  to  correct  the  exterior,  and 
make  them  soft  and  smiling  hypocrites. 
But  inform  them,  that  •  God  resisteth  the 
proud,'  while  *  them  that  are  meek  he  shall 
guide  in  judgment,  and  such  as  ai'e  gentle, 
them  shall  he  teach  his  wa^.*  In  these  as 
in  all  other  cases,  an  habitual  attention  to 
the  motives  should  be  carefully  substituted 
in  their  young  hearts,  in  the  place  of  too 
much  anxiety  about  the  event  of  actions. 
Principles,  aims,  and  intentions  should  be 
invariably  insisted  on,  as  the  only  true 
ground  of  right  practice,  and  they  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against  too  much  so- 
licitude for  that  hum&n  praise  which  at- 
taches to  appe.'irances  as  much  as  to  reali- 
ties, to  success  more  than  to  desert. 

Let  me  repeat,  without  incurring  the  cen- 
sure of  tautology,  that  it  will  be  of  vast  im- 
portance not  to  let  slip  the  earliest  occabions 
of  working  gentle  mannei's  into  an  habit  on 
their  only  tme  foundation.  Christian  meek- 
ness. For  this  purpose  I  would  again  ui*ge 
your  calling  in  the  example  of  our  Redeeiu- 
er  in  aid  of  his  precepts.  Endeavour  to 
make  your  pupil  feel  that  all  the  wonders 
exhibited  iu  his  life  do  not  so  overwhelm  the 
awakened  heart  with  rapture,  love,  and  as- 
tonishment, as  the  peri>etual  instances  of  his 
humility  and  meekness,  with  which  the  Gos- 
pel abounds.  Stupendous  miracles,  exer- 
cises of  infinite  power  prou^itcd  byjiiifinitc 
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mercy,  are  actions  which  we  should  natu- 
rally enough  conceive  as  growing  out  of  om- 
nipotence and  divine  pertection  :  but  silence 
under  ci-uel  mockings,  patienoe  under  re- 
proach, gentleness  ot  demeanor  under  un- 
paralleled injuries ;  these  are  perfections  of 
which  unassisted  nature  not  only  has  no  con- 
cepticm  in  a  Divine  Being,  but  at  which  it 
would  revolt,  had  not  the  reality  been  ex- 
emplified by  our  perfect  pattern.  Healing 
the  sick,  reeding  the  multitude,  restoring 
tiie  blind,  raising  the  dead,  are  deeds  of 
which  we  could  form  some  adequate  idea, 
as  necessarily  flowing  from  Almighty  good- 
ness :  but  to  wash  his  disciples'  teet — to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the/ioor— to  renounce 
not  only  ease,  for  that  heroes  have  done  on 
human  motives — but  to  renounce  praise,  to 
forgive  his  persecutors,  to  love  his  enemies, 
to  pray  for  his  murdei-ers  with  his  last 
breath ; — these  are  things  which,  while 
they  compel  us  to  cry  out  with  the  centu- 
rion, 'Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God,' 
should  remind  us,  that  they  are  not  only 
adorable  but  imitable  parts  of  his  character. 
These  arc  not  speculative  and  barren  doc- 
trines which  he  came  to  preach  to  Chris- 
tians, but  living  duties  which  he  meant  to 
entul  cm  them ;  symbols  of  their  profession ; 
tests  of  their  discipleship.  These  are  per- 
fections which  we  are  not  barely  to  contem- 
plate with  holy  awe  and  distant  admiration, 
as  if  they  were  restricted  to  the  divine  na- 
ture of  our  Redeemer ;  but  we  must  con- 
sider them  as  suited  to  the  human  nature 
also,  which  he  condscended  to  participate. 
In  contCTttfilatingf  we  must  imitate ;  in  ad- 
miring, we  roust  practise ;  and  in  our 
measure  and  degree  go  and  do  likewise. 
Elevate  your  thoughts  for  one  moment  to 
this  standard  (and  you  should  never  allow 
yourself  to  be  contented  with  a  lowerj  and 
then  go,  if  you  can,  and  teach  your  children 
to  be  mild,  and  soft,  and  gentle  on  worldly 
grounds,  on  human  motives,  as  an  external 
attraction,  as  a  decoration  to  their  sex,  as 
an  appendage  to  their  rank,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  good  breeding. 

There  is  a  custom  among  teachers,  which 
h  not  the  more  right  for  being  common ; 
they  are  apt  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion 
of  pains  on  children  of  the  best  capacity,  as 
if  only  geniuses  were  worthy  of  attention. 
They  should  reflect  that  in  moderate  talents, 
carefully  cultivated,  we  are  perhaps  to  look 
for  the  chief  happiness  and  virtue  of  society. 
If  superlative  genius  had  been  generally  ne- 
cessary, its  existence  would  not  have  been 
80  rare ;  for  Omnipotence  could  easily  have 
made  those  talents  common  which  we  now 
consider  as  extraordinary,  had  they  been 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  plan.  Be- 
sides, while  we  are  conscientiously  instruct- 
ing children  of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  reflect,  that  if  no  labour  will  raise 
them  to  a  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lectual distinction,  yet  they  mav  bcled  on  to 
perfection  in  that  road  m  wuich  "^way 


faring  man,  though  simple  shall  not  err/ 
And  when  a  mother  feels  disposed  to  re- 
pine that  her  family  is  not  likely  to  exhibit 
a  group  of  future  wits  and  growing  beauties, 
let  her  console  herself  by  looking  abroad 
into  the  world,  where  she  will  quickly  per- 
ceive that  the  monopoly  of  happiness  is  not 
engrossed  by  beauty,  nor  that  of  virtue  by 
genius. 

Perhaps  mediocrity  of  parts  was  decreed  to 
be  the  ordinary  lot,  by  way  of  fiimishing  a 
stimulus  to  inaustry,  and  strengthening  the 
motives  to  virtuous  application.  For  is  it 
not  obvious  that  moderate  abilities,  careful- 
ly carried  to  that  measure  of  perfection  of 
which  they  are  capable,  often  enables  their 

f)ossessors  to  outstrip,  in  the  race  of  know- 
edge  and  of  usefulness,  their  more  brilliant 
but  less  persevering  competitors  ?  It  is  with 
mental  endowments,  as  with  other  rich  gifts 
of  P;t)vidence ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  luxu- 
riant southeni  clime,  where  nature  has  done 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  vegetation,  indo- 
lently lays  hold  on  this  very  plea  of  fertility 
which  snould  animate  his  exertions,  as  a 
reason  for  doing  nothing  himself;  so  that 
the  soil  which  teems  with  such  encouraging 
abundance  leaves  the  favoured  possessor 
idle,  and  comparatively  poor :  whilst  the 
native  of  the  less  genial  region,  suppljing  by 
his  labours  the  deficiencies  of  his  lot,  over- 
takes his  more  favoured  competitor;  by 
substituting  industry  for  opulence,  he  im- 
proves the  riches  of  bis  native  land  beyond 
that  which  is  blessed  with  warmer  suns,  and 
thus  vindicates  Providence  from  the  charge 
of  partial  distribution. 

A  girl  who  has  docility  will  seldom  be 
found  to  want  understanaing  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  an  usefol,  a  happy,  and  a 
pious  life.  And  it  is  as  wrong  for  parents 
to  set  out  with  too  sanguine  a  dependence  on 
the  fi^re  their  children  are  to  make  in  life, 
as  it  is  unreasonable  to  be  discouraged  at 
every  disappointment  Want  of  success  Is 
so  far  from  nimishing  a  motive  for  relaxin|p 
their  energy  that  it  is  a  reason  for  redoubl^r 
it.  Let  them  suspect  their  own  plans,  aM 
reform  them ;  let  them  distrust  their  own 
principles,  and  correct  thenL  The  general- 
ity of  {>arents  do  too  little ;  some  do  moob^ 
and  miss  their  reward,  because  they  look 
not  to  any  strength  beyond  their  own :  after 
much  is  done,  much  will  remain  undone : 
for  the  entire  regulation  of  the  heart  and  at 
foctions  is  not  the  work  of  education  alooe, 
but  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  divine 
grace.  Will  it  be  accounted  enthusiasm  to 
suggest,  •  that  the  fervent  effectual  prayer 
of  a  righteous  parent  availeth  much  ?'  and 
to  observe  that  perhaps  the  reason  why  so 
many  anxious  mothers  fail  of  success  is,  ht- 
cause  they  repose  with  confidence  in  thdr 
own  skill  and  labour,  neglecting  to  look  ts 
Him  without  whose  blessing  they  do  but  la- 
bour in  vain  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  some  pious  parents  hav»  fallen  into  am 
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error  of  an  opposite  kind  ?  From  a  full  con- 
viction that  human  endeavours  are  vain,  and 
that  it  is  God  alone  who  can  change  the 
heart,  they  are  earnest  in  their  prayers,  but 
not  so  earnest  in  their  endeavours.  Such 
parents  should  be  reminded,  that  if  they  do 
not  add  their  exertions  to  their  prayers, 
their  children  are  liot  likely  to  be  more 
benefited  than  the  children  oV  those  who  do 
not  add  their  prayers  to  their  exertions. 
What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man  presume 
to  separate.  It  »  the  work  of  God,  we 
readily  acknowledge,  to  implant  religion  in 
the  heart,  and  to  maintain  it  there  as  a  ru- 
ling principle  ot  conduct.  And  is  it  not  the 
same  God  which  causes  the  corn  to  grow  ? 
Are  not  our  natural  hves  constantly  pre- 
served by  His  power  ?  Who  will  deny  that 
in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  be- 
ing ?  But  how  are  these  works  of  God  car- 
ried on  ?  By  means  which  he  has  appoint- 
ed. By  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  the 
com  is  made  to  grow  ;  by  food  the  body  is 
sustained ;  and  by  religious  instruction  God 
is  pleased  to  work  upon  the  human  heart. 
But  unless  we  diligently  plough,  and  sow, 
and  weed,  and  manure,  have  we  any  right 
to  depend  on  the  refreshing  showers  and  ri- 
pening suns  of  heaven  for  the  blessing  of  an 
abundant  harvest  ?  As  far  as  tve  sec  the 
ways  of  God,  all  his  works  are  carried  on 
by  means.  It  becomes,  therefore,  our  duty 
to  use  the  means,  and  ti-ust  in  God ;  to  re- 
member that  God  will  not  work  without  the 
means ;  and  that  the  means  can  effect  no- 
thing without  his  blessing.  *  Paul  may 
plant,  and  Apollos  water,  but  it  is  God  must 
give  the  increase.*  But  to  what  does  he 
rive  the  increase.^  To  the  exertions  of 
Paul  and  Apollos.  It  is  never  said,  because 
God  only  can  give  the  increase,  tliat  Paul 
and  Apollos  may  spare  their  labour. 

It  is  one  grand  object  to  give  the  young 
probationer  just  and  sober  views  of  the 
world  on  which  she  is  about  to  enter.  In- 
stead of  making  her  bosom  bound  at  the  near 
prospect  of  emancipation  from  her  instruc- 
tors ;  instead  of  teaching  her  young  heart  to 
dance  with  premature  flutterings  as  the  cri- 
tical winter  draws  near  in  which  she  is  to 
come  out ;  instead  of  raising  a  tumult  in  her 
busy  imagination  at  the  approach  of  her  first 
grofvn  ufi  ball,  an  event  held  out  as  forming 
the  first  grand  epocha  of  female  life,  as  the 
period  from  which  a  fresh  computation,  fix- 
mg  the  pleasures  and  independence  of  wo- 
manhood, is  to  be  dated ;  instead  of  this,  en- 
deavour to  convince  her,  that  the  world  will 
not  turn  out  to  be  that  scene  of  unvarying 
and  never-ending  delights  which  she  has 
perhaps  been  led  to  expect,  not  only  from  the 
sangume  temper  and  warm  spirits  natural  to 
youth,  but  fiim  the  value  she  has  seen  put 
on  those  showy  accomplishments  which  have 
too  probably  been  fittmg  her  for  her  exhibi- 
tion in  life.  Teach  her  that  this  world  is  not 
a  stage  for  the  display  of  superficial  or  even 
of  shining  talents,  but   tor  the  strict  and 


sober  exercise  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
meekness,  faith,  diligence,  and  self-denial ; 
ot  her  due  performance  of  which  Christian 
graces,  angels  will  be  spectators,  and  God 
thejuilj^e.  Teach  her  that  human  life  is 
not  a  splendid  romance,  spangled  over  with 
brilliant  adventures,  and  enriched  with  ex- 
tniordinaiy  occun'ences,  and  diversified 
with  wondeiful  incidents;  lead  her  not  to 
ex»)ect  that  it  will  abound  with  scenes 
which  wiTl  call  extraordinary  qualities  and 
wonderful  powers  into  perpetual  action ; 
and  for  which,  if  she  acquit  herself  well, 
she  will  be  rewarded  with  proportionate 
fame  and  certain  commendation.  But  ap- 
prize her  that  human  hfe  is  aitrue  history, 
many  passages  of  which  will  be  dull,  ob- 
scure, and  uninteresting ;  some  perhaps 
tragical;  but  that  whatever  gay  incidents 
and  pleasing  scenes  may  be  interspersed  in 
the  progress  of  the  piece,  yet,  finally  *  one 
event  happeneth  to  all :'  to  all  there  is  one 
awful  and  infallible  catastrophe.  Apprize 
her  that  the  estimation  which  mankind 
forms  of  merit  is  not  always  just,  nor  is  its 
praise  very  exactly  proportioned  to  deseit ; 
tell  her  that  the  world  weighs  actions  in  far 
ditferent Scales  from  *  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary,*  and  estimates  worth  by  afar  dif- 
ferent standard  from  that  of  the  Gospel. 
Apprize  her  that  while  her  purest  intentions 
maybe  sometimes  calumniated,  and  her  best 
actions  misrepresented,  she  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  liable  to  receive  commendation  on 
occasions  wherein  her  conscience  will  tell 
her  she  has  not  deserved  it ;  and  that  she 
may  be  extolled  by  others  for  actions  for 
which,  if  she  be  honest,  she  will  condemn 
herself. 

Do  not,  however,  give  her  a  gloomy  and 
discouraging  picture  of  the  world,  but  ra- 
ther seek  to  give  her  a  just  and  sober  view 
of  the  part  she  will  have  to  act  in  it.  And 
restrain  the  impetuosity  of  hope,  and  c-ool 
the  ardour  of  expectation,  by  explaining  to 
her,  that  this  part,  even  in  her  best  estate, 
will  probablv  consist  in  a  succession  of  pet- 
ty tnals,  and  a  round  of  quiet  duties,  which, 
iKwell  performed,  though  they  will  make 
little  or  no  figure  in  the  book  of  fame,  will 
prove  ot  vast  importance  to  her  in  that  day 
when  another  'book  is  opened,  and  the 
judgment  is  set,  and  every  one  will  be  judg- 
ed according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
whether  they  be  good  or  bad.' 

Say  UDt  that  these  just  and  sober  views 
will  cruelly  wither  her  young  hopes,  blast 
her  budding  prospects,  and  deaden  the  inno- 
cent satisfactions  of  life.  It  is  not  true. 
There  is,  happily,  an  active  spring  in  the 
mind  of  youtn  which  bounds  with  tresh  vi- 
gour and  uninjured  elasticity  from  any  such 
temporary  depresaon.  And  though  her 
feelings,  tastes  and  passions,  will  all  be 
against  you,  if  you  set  before  her  a  faithful 
delineation  of  hfe,  yet  it  will  be  something 
to  get  her  judgment  on  your  side.  It  is  no 
unkind  office  to  assist  the  short  view  of  youth 
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with  the  a'Kls  of  long-sighted  experience ; 
to  enable  them  to  discover  spots  in  the 
brightness  ot  that  world  which  dazzles  them 
in  pix)spect,  though  it  is  probable  they  will 
after  all  choose  to  believe  their  own  eyes, 
rather  than  the  offered  glass. 


CHAP  vin. 

Oil  female  study  ^  and  initiation  into  know- 
ledt(e, — Error  of  cultivating  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  neglect  of  the  judgment, — 
Books  of  reasoning  recommended. 
As  this  little  work  by  no  means  assumes 
the  character  of  a  general  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, the  author  has  purposely  avoided  expa- 
tiating largely  on  any  kind  of  instruction, 
but  as  it  happens  to  be  connected,  cither 
immediately  or  remotely  with  objects  of  a 
iBoralor  religious  nature.  Of  course  she 
has  been  so  far  from  thinking  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  enumeration  of  those  popular 
books  which  are  used  in  general  insti*uction, 
that  she  has  purposely  forbom  to  mention 
any.  With  such  books  the  rising  generation 
b  far  more  copiously  and  ably  furnished 
than  any  that  has  preceded  it ;  and  out  of 
an  excellent  variety  the  judicious  instinictor 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  such  a  selection  as 
shall  be  beneficial  to  the  pupil. 

But  while  due  praise  ought  not  to  be  with- 
held from  the  improved  methods  of  commu- 
nicating the  elements  of  general  knowledge ; 
yet  is  thei-e  not  some  danger  that  our  very 
advantages  may  lead  us  into  error,  by  cau- 
■ing  us  to  repose  so  confidently  on  the  multi- 

{)lied  helps  which  facilitate  the  entrance  into 
earning,  as  to  render  our  pupils  superficial 
through  the  very  facility  of  acquirennent  ^ 
Where  so  much  is  done  for  them,  may  they 
not  be  led  to  do  too  little  for  themselves? 
and  besides  that  exertion  may  slacken  for 
want  of  a  spur,  may  there  not  be  a  moral 
disadvantage  in  possessing  young  persons 
with  the  notion  that  learning  nviy  be  ac- 
quired without  diligence,  and  Knowledge  be 
attained  without  labour  ?  Sound  education 
never  can  be  made  a  'primrose  path  of  dal- 
liance.* Do  what  we  will  we  cannot  cheat 
children  into  learning,  or  play  them  into 
knowledge,  according  to  the  condliating 
smoothness  of  the  modem  creed,  and  the 
selfish  indolence  of  the^  modem  habits. 
There  is  no  idle  way  to  any  acquisitions 
which  really  deserve  the  name.  And  as 
Euclid,  in  order  to  repress  the  impetuous 
vanit)'  of  greatness,  told  his  sovereign  that 
there  was  no  royal  way  to  geometiy,  so  the 
fond  mother  may  be  assured  that  there  is  no 
short  cut  to  any  other  kind  of  learning ;  no 
privileged  by-path  cleared  from  the  thorns 
and  briers  of  repulse  and  difficulty,  for  the 
accommodation  of  opulent  inactivity  or  femi- 
nine weakness.  The  tree  of  knowledge,  as 
a  punishment,  perhaps,  for  its  having  been 
at  first  unfairly  tasted,  cannot  now  be  claim- 


ed without  difficulty ;  and  this  very  drcmn- 
stance  serves  afterwards  to  furnish  not  only 
literary  pleasures,  but  moral  advantages 
For  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  un- 
wearied assiduity,  is  lasting  in  the  possession, 
and  sweet  to  the  possessor ;  both  perhaps  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the  ac- 
quisition. And  though  an  able  teacher  ought 
to  endeavour,  by  improving;  the  communi- 
cating faculty  in  himself  (for  many  know 
what  they  cannot  teach  J  to  soften  every  dif- 
ficulty ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  kindness  and  abi- 
lity with  which  he  will  smooth  every  ob- 
struction, it  is  probably  among  the  wise  in- 
stitutions of  Providence  that  great  difficul- 
ties should  still  remain.  For  education  is  but 
an  initiation  into  that  lii«  of  trial  to  which  wc 
are  introduced  on  our  entnmce  into  this 
woi-ld.  It  is  the  first  bivaking  into  tliat 
state  of  toil  and  labour  to  which  we  are  borp, 
and  to  which  sin  has  made  us  liable ;  and  in 
this  view  of  the  suljject  the  pains  taken  in 
the  acquisition  of  learning  may  be  coiwert- 
ed  to  higher  uses  than  such  as  are  purely 
literary. 

Will  it  not  be  ascribed  to  a  captious  singu- 
larity, if  I  venture  to  remark  that  real  know- 
ledge and  real  piety,  though  they  may  have 
gained  in  many  instances,  have  suffered  in 
others  fi-om  that  profusion  of  little,  amusing, 
sentimental  books  with  which  the  youthful 
library  overflows  ?  Abundance  has"  its  dan- 
gers as  well  as  scarcity.  In  the  first  place 
mav  not  the  multiplicity  of  these  alluring 
little  works  increase  the  natujcal  reluctance 
to  those  more  dry  and  uninteresting  studies 
of  which,  after  all,  the  rudmients  of  every 

f)art  of  learning  must  consist  ?  And  second- 
y,  is  there  not  some  danger  (though  there 
are  many  honourable  exceptions)  that  some 
of  those  engaging  narratives  may  ser\*e  to 
infuse  into  the  youthhil  heart  a  sort  of  furi- 
ous goodness,  a  confidence  of  virtue,  a  pa- 
rade of  charity  ?  And  that  the  benevolent  ae^ 
tions  with  the  recital  of  which  they  abouol^ 
when  they  are  not  made  to  flow  from  ^xgf 
source  but  feeling,  may  tend  to  inspinji 
self-complacency,  a  self-gratulaiion,  ;*• 
stand  by,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou  •'  Rfe^ 
not  the  success  with  which  the  good  deeds 
of  the  little  heroes  are  uniformly  crowned ; 
the  invariable  reward  which  is  made  the 
instant  concomitant  of  well  drnng,  famit»h 
the  young  reader  with  false  views  of  the 
condition  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  divine 
dealings  with  men  ?  May  they  not  help  to 
suggest  a  false  standard  of  morals,  to  infiise 
a  love  c^  popularity  and  an  anxietj'  fiir 
praise,  in  the  place  of  that  simple  and  un- 
ostentatious rule  of  doing  whatever  ^ood  we 
do,  because  it  is  the  will  of  God  ?  1  he  uni- 
versal substitution  of  this  principle  would 
tend  to  purify  the  woridly  morality  of  maoj 
a  popular  little  story.  And  there  are  fioit 
dangers  which  good  parents  will  more  care* 
foil  V  guard  against  tnan  that  of  giving  tli«r 
children  a  mere  jJblitical  piety  ;  that  sort  of 
n.liBion  which^^u^^^^J^g^e  people 
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more  remctable,  and  to  stand  well  with 
the  woria  ;  a  religion  which  is  to  save  ap- 
pearances without  inculcating  realities;  a 
religion  which  affects  to  *  preach  peace  and 
goocl  will  {o  men.*  but  which  forgets  to  give 
*  ^lory  to  God  in  the  highest'* 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  of  mind  which 
b  much  helped  on  by  these  superficial  modes 
of  intitniction ;  for  frivolous  reading  will 
produce  its  correspondent  effect,  in  much 
less  time  than  bocks  of  solid  instruction ; 
the  imagination  being  liable  to  be  worked 
upon,  and  the  feelings  to  be  set  agoing, 
much  faster  than  the  understanding  can  be 
opened  and  the  judgment  enlightened.  A 
talent  for  coDrersation  should  be  the  result 
of  instruction,  not  its  precursor;  it  is  a 
golden  fruK  when  suffered  to  ripen  gradual- 
ly on  the  tree  of  knowled^  ;  but  if  forced  in 
the  hot-bed  of  a  circuiatin^  Ubrary,  it  will 
turn  out  worthless  and  vapid  in  proportion 
as  it  was  artificial  and  premature.  Girls 
wlio  have  been  accustomed  to  devour  a  muW 
titude  of  frivolous  books  will  converse  and 
write  with  a  far  greater  appearance  uf  skill 
as  to  style  and  sentiment  at  twelve  or  four^ 
teen  years  old,  than  those  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of 
severer  studies:  but  the  former  having  early 
attained  to  that  low  standard  whicii  had 
been  held  out  to  them,  become  stationary  ; 
while  the  latter,  quietly  jxrc^essive,  are 
passing  through  juKt  gi*adations  to  a  higher 
stl-am  of  mind ;  and  those  who  early  begin 
with  talking  and  writing  like  women,  com- 
monly end  with  thinking  and  acthig  ISke 
c:hildren. 

1  would  not  however  prdhibit  such  works 
of  imi^ination  as  suit  this  early  period. 
When  uKxlerately  used  they  serve  to  stixtch 
the  Acuities  ana  eicpand  the  mind  :  but  1 
should  pi-efer  works  of  vigorous  genius  and 
pure  unmixed  fable  to  many  of  those  tame 
and  moi^  affected  moral  stoiies,  which  are 
not  grounded  on  Chribtian  principle.  I 
should  suggest  the  use  on  the  one  hand  of 
cnriginal  and  acknowledged  fictions  :  and  on 
the  other,  of  accurate  and  simple  facts  ;  so 
that  truth  and  fable  may  ever  be  kept  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  in  the  mind.  I  here  is 
sonnething  th^it  kindles  &ncy,  awakens  ge- 
nius and  excites  new  ideas  in  many  of  the 
bold  fictions  of  the  east  And  there  is  one 
peculiar  merit  in  the  Arabian  and  some 
other  Oriental  tales,  which  is,  that  they  ex- 
hil^it  striking,  and  in  many  respects  faithful 
vi^wsut  the  manners,  habits,  customs,  and 
religion  of  their  respectii e  countries ;  so  that 

•  An  ingmioMt  (and  in  many  retpecti  useful}  French 
Treatise  on  Education,  has  luo  much  eneouragnl  this 
political  pirty,  by  considering  religion  as  a  thing  of 
human  invention,  rather  than  of  divine  institution ;  as  a 
thittg  ereditable,  rather  than  commanded :  by  erecting 
the  doctrine  of  e3q>e^ency  in  the  room  of  Christian 
ainxplicity ;  and  wearing  away  the  spirit  of  truth,  by  the 
aabatitation  of  occasional  deceit,  eqtiiroeaiiuD,  subter- 
fmge  aad  mental  rvsciiraiiuB, 


some  tincture  of  real  local  information  is  ac- 
quired b^  the  perusal  of  the  wildest  fabie, 
which  will  not  be  without  its  use  in  aiding 
the  future  associations  of  the  mind  in  all  that 
relates  to  eastern  history  and  litcratui*e. 

The  irregular  fancy  of  women  is  not  suffi* 
ckntly  subdued  by  early  application,  nor 
tamed  by  labour,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge 
they  commonly  do  acquii*e  is  early  attained; 
and  beia^  chiefly  some  ^ht  acquisition  of 
the  memory,  something  which  is  given  them 
to  get  off  by  themselves,  and  not 'grounded 
in  their  minds  by  comment  and  conversation, 
it  is  easy  lost.  The  superficial  gutttiori'axid- 
fln»weT-way,  for  instance,  in  which  they 
often  learn  history,  fomishes  the  mind  wita 
little  to  lean  on  :  the  events  being  detached 
and  separated,  the  actions  having,  no  links 
to  unite  them  with  each  other ;  the  charac- 
ters not  beifftg  ii^rwoven  by  mutual  rela- 
tion ;  the  chronology  being  reduced  to  dis- 
connected dates,  instead  of  presenting  an 
unbroken  series ;  of  course,  neither  e\'tnts, 
actions,  cbaractei*s,  nor  chronology,  fasten 
themselves  on  the  understanding,  but  rather 
float  in  the  memory  as  so  many  detached 
episodes,  than  contribute  to  form  the  miud 
and  to  enrich  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
in  the  impoitant  science  of  men  and  man- 
ners. 

The  swarms  of  AlmdrmentB^  Beauties^ 
and  Com/iendiumaf  which  form  too  conside- 
rable a  part  of  a  young  lady's  library,  ma\r 
be  considered  in  many  instances  as  an  infal- 
lible receipt  for  making  a  supei*flcial  miud. 
The  names  of  the  renowned  characters  in 
history  thus  become  familiar  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  can  neither  attach  to  the  ideas 
©f  the  person,  the  series  of  his  actions,  nor 
the  peculianties  of  his  character.  A  few 
fine  passages  from  the  poets  (passages  per- 
haps which  derived  their  chief  beauty  tixim 
their  position  and  connexion)  are  huddled 
together  by  some  extract-maker,  whose 
bnef  and  disconnected  patches  d  broken 
and  discordant  materials,  while  they  inflame 
young  readers  with  the  vanity  of  reciting, 
neither  fill  the  mind  nor  form  the  taste,  and 
it  is  w>t  difficult  to  trace  back  to  their  shal- 
low sources  the  hackneyed  quotations  of 
certain  accomfiHahed  youne  ladies,  who  will 
be  frequently  found  not  to  have  come  legiti- 
mately by  any  tiling  they  know.  1  mean  not 
to  have  drawn  it  from  tts  true  spring,  the 
original  works  of  the  author  from  which 
some  bcauty'tnonger  has  severed  it.  Hu- 
man inconsistency  in  this>  as  in«ther  cascs^ 
wants  to  combine  two  irreconciLeablethinrs; 
it  strives  to  unite  the  reputation  of  know- 
ledge with  the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  for- 
getting that  nothing  that  is  valuablt;  can  be 
obtained  without  sacrifices,  and  that  if  we 
would  purchase  knowledge,  we  must  pay 
for  it  the  fair  and  lawful  price  of  time  and 
industry.  For  this  extract-reading,  while 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  convenience, 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
we  Uve.    The  appetite  for^leasure.  and 
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that  love  of  ease  and  indolence  which  is  ge- 
nei-ated  by  it,  leave  little  time  or  taste  for 
sound  improvement;  while  the  vanity,  which 
is  equally  a  characteristic  of  the  existing 
peribd,  puts  in  its  claim  also  for  iiKlulgence, 
and  contrives  to  figure  away  by  these  little 
snatches  of  ornamental  reading,  caught  in 
the  short  intervals  of  successive  amuse- 
ments. 

Besides,  the  taste,  thus  pampered  with 
delicious  morsels,  is  early  vitiated.  The 
young  reader  of  these  clustered  beautiea 
conceives  a  disrelish  for  every  thine  which 
is  plain,  and  grows  impatient,  if  obliged  to 
get  through  those  equally  necessary  though 
less  showy  parts  of  a  work,  in  which  per- 
haps the  author  gives  the  best  proof  ot  his 
iudgraent  by  keeping  under  that  occasional 
oritliancy  and  incidental  ornament,  of  which 
these  superficial  students  are  in  constant 
pursuit.  In  all  well-written  books,  there  is 
much  that  is  good  which  is  not  dazzling ; 
and  these  shallow  critics  should  be  taught, 
that  it  is  for  the  embellishment  of  the  more 
tame  and  uninteresting  parts  of  his  work, 
that  the  judicious  poet  commonly  resen'es 
those  flowers,  whose  beauty  is  defaced  when 
they  are  plucked  from  the  garland  into 
which  he  had  so  skilhiUy  woven  them. 

The  remark,  however,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  abridgments,  is  by  no  means  of  general 
application  ;  there  are  many  valuable  works 
which  from  their  bulk  would  be  almost  in- 
accessible to  a  great  number  of  readers,  and' 
a  considerable  part  of  which  may  not  be 
generally  useful.  Even  in  the  best  written 
books  there  is  often  superfluous  matter ;  au- 
thors are  apt  to  get  enamoured  of  their  sub- 
ject, and  to  dwell  too  long  oa  it :  every  per- 
son cannot  find  time  to  read  a  longer  work 
on  any  subject,  and  yet  it  may  be  weU  for 
them  to  know  something  on  almost  every 
subject ;  those,  therefore,  who  abridge  vo- 
luminous works  judiciously,  render  service 
to  the  community.  But  there  seems,  if  I 
may  venture  the  remark,  to  be  a  mistake  in 
the  use  of  abridgments.  They  are  put  sys- 
tematically into  the  hands  ot  youths  who 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  leisure  for  the  works 
at  lai-ge ;  while  abridgments  seem  more 
immediately  calculated  for  persons  in  more 
advanced  life,  who  wish  to  recall  something 
they  had  forgotten ;  who  want  to  restore  old 
ideas  rather  than  acquire  new  ones ;  or  they 
are  useful  for  persons  immersed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  j  who  have  little  leisure 
for  voluminftus  reading :  they  are  excellent 
to  rcfi-esh  the  mind,  but  not  competent  to 
form  it ;  they  serve  to  bring  back  what  had 
been  formerly  known,  but  do  not  supply  a 
fund  of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  analogy  between 
the  mental  and  bodily  conftnmation  of  wo* 
men.  The  instructor  therefore  should  imi- 
tate the  physician.  If  the  latter  prescribe 
bracing  medicines  for  a  body  of  which  deli- 
cacy is  the  disease,  the  former  would  do  well 
to  pix)hibit  relaxing  reading  for  a  mind 


which  is  already  of  too  soft  a  tocture,  and 
should  strengthen  its  feeble  tone  by  invigo- 
rating reading. 

By  soilness,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean 
imbecility  of  understanding,  but  natural 
softness  of  heart,  and  pliancy  of  temper,  to- 
gether with  that  indolence  of  spirit  which  is 
fostered  by  indulging  in  seducing  books,  and 
in  the  general  habits  of  fashionable  life. 

I  mean  not  here  to  recommend  books 
which  are  immediately  religious,  but  such  as 
exercise  the, reasoning  faculties,  teach  the 
mind  to  get  acquainted  with  its  own  nature^ 
and  to  stir  up  its  own  powers.  Let  not  a 
timid  young  lady  start  it  I  should  vcntore  to 
recommena  to  her,  after  a  proper  course  of 
preparatory  reading,  to  swallow  and  digest 
such  strong  meat  as  Watts's  or  Duncan's 
little  book  of  Logic,  some  part  of  Mr. 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing, and  bishop  Butler's  Analogy.  Wbere 
there  is  leisure,  and  capacity,  and  an  able 
friend  to  comment  and  to  counsel,  works  of 
thia  nature  might  be  profitably  substituted 
in  the  place  of  so  much  English  sentiment, 
French  philosophy,  Italian  love-songs,  and 
fantastic  Gcnnan  imagery  and  magic  woo- 
dci-s. — While  such  enervating  or  absurd 
books  sadly  disqualify  the  reader  for  sc^id 
pursuit  or  vigorous  thinking,  the  studies 
nere  recommended  would  act  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  as  a  kind  cf  akers- 
tive,  aiul,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, would  help  to  brace  the  iuteUectual 
stamina. 

This  suggestion,  is,  however,  by  no  means 
mtended  to  exclude  works  of  taste  and  ima- 
gination, which  must  always  make  the  orna- 
mental part,  and  of  course  a  very  consklera- 
ble  part,  of  female  studies.  It  is  only  inti- 
mated, that  they  should  not  form  them  en- 
tirely and  exclusively.  For  what  is  called* 
dr>',  tough  readmg,  independent  of  the 
knowle<lge  It  conveys,  is  useful  as  an  habit» 
and  wholesome  as  an  exerdse.  Serious  ifett- 
dy  serves  to  harden  the  mind  for  moratiy- 
ing  conflicis  ;  it  lifts  the  reader  from  aem* 
tion  to  intellect ;  it  abstracts  her  from'tfet 
world  and  its  vanities;  it  fixes  a  wandeitig 
spirit,  and  fortifies  a  weak  one ;  it  ditoices 
her  from  matter ;  it  corrects  the  spirktif  tii- 
fling  which  she  naturally  contracts  from  Uie 
frivolous  turn  of  female  conversation  aatthe 
petty  nature  of  female  employments;  it  con- 
centrates her  attention,  assists  her  in  a  habit 
of  excluding  trivial  thoughts,  tod  thus  even 
helps  to  qualify  her  for  religious  pursuita,— 
Yes,  i  repeat  it,  th«j«  is  to  woman  a  Chris- 
tian use  to  be  made  of  sober  studies;  while 
books  of  an  opposite  cast,  however  unexce^ 
tionable  they  may  be  sometimes  found  in 
point  of  expression,  however  fix^e  firom  evil 
in  its  more  gross  and  palpable  shapes,  yci 
from  their  very  nature  and  constitution  th^ 
excite  a  spirit  of  relaxation,  by  exhibida^ 
scenes  and  su^esting  ideas  which  soften  the 
mind  and  s^  Uie  fancy  at  work ;  they  take 
off  wholesome  i^straints*  diminish  sober- 
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mindedncss,  impair  the  general  powers  of 
resistance,  and  at  best  feed  habits  of  impro- 
per  indulgence,  and  nourish  a  vain  and  vi- 
sionary indolence,  which  lays  the  mind  open 
to  error  and  the  heart  to  seduction. 

Women  are  little  accustomed  to  close  rea- 
soning on  any  subject;  still  less  do  they  inure 
their  minds  to  consider  particular  purts  of  a 
subject ;  they  are  not  habituated  to  turn  a 
tinith  round,  and  view  it  in  all  its  varied  as- 
pects and  positions,  and  this  perhaps  is  one 
cause  (as  will  be  observed  in  another  place*) 
of  the  too  great  confidence  they  are  disposed 
to  place  in  their  own  opinions.    Though 
their  imagination  is  already  too  lively,  and 
their  judgment  natui*ally  incorrect;  in  cdu- 
c:atine;  them  we  go  on  to  stimulate  the  ima- 
ginsition,  while  we  neglect  the  regulation  of 
the  judgment     They  already  want  ballast, 
and  we  make  their  education  consist  in  coa- 
timxally  crowding  more  sail  than  they  can 
carry.    Their  intellectual  powers  being  so 
little  strengthened  by  exercise,  makes  eve- 
!•>'  petty  business  appear  a   hardship   to 
them  ;  whereas  serious  study  would  be  use- 
ful, were  it  only  that  it  leads  the  mind  to  the 
habit  of  conauering  difficulties.  But  it  is  pe- 
culiarly hard  to  turn  at  once  from  the  indo- 
lent repose  of  light  reading,  from  the  con- 
cerns of  mere  animal  life,  tlie  objects  of 
sense,  or  the  frivolousness  of  female  chit 
chat ;  it  is  peculiarly  hard,  I  say,  to  a  mind 
so  softened,  to  rescue  itself  from  the  domi- 
nion of  self  indulgence,  to  resume  its  powers, 
to  call  home  its  scattered  strength,  to  shut 
out  every  foreign  intinision,  to  force  back  a 
^nng  so  unnaturally  bent,  and  to  devote  it- 
self to  religious  reading,  to  active  business, 
to    sober   reflection,    to    self-examination. 
"Whereas  to  an  intellect  accustomed  to  think 
at  all,  the  difficulty  of  thinking  seiiously  is 
obviously  lessened. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  to  make  scho- 
lastic ladies  or  female  dialecticians ;  but 
there  is  little  fear  that  the  kind  of  books 
here  recommended,  if  thoroughly  studied, 
and  not  superficially  skimmed,  will  make 
them  pedants  or  induce  conceit;  for  by  show- 
ing them  the  possible  powei-s  of  the  human 
mmd,  yoQ  will  bring  theRi  to  see  the  little- 
ness of  their  own ;  and  surely  to  get  ac- 
auainted  with  the  mind,  to  regulate,  to  in- 
)nB  it ;  to  show  it  its  own  ignorance  and  its 
own  nature,  does  not  seem  the  way  to  puff 
it  up. — But  let  her  who  is  disposed  to  be 
elated  with  her  literary  acquisitions,  check 
the  nsing  vanity  by  calling  to  mind  the  just 
remark  of  Switt,  *  that  gfter  all  her  boasted 
acquirements,  a  woman  will,  generally 
speaking,  be  found  to  possess  less  of  what 
is  called  learning  than  a  common  school- 
boy.' 

Neither  is  there  any  fear  that  this  sort  of 
reading  will  convert  ladies  into  authoi-s. — 
The  direct  contrary  effifct  will  be  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  pemsal  of  writers  who 
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throw  the  generality  of  readers  at  such  an 
unapproachable  distance  as  to  check  pre- 
sumption, instead  of  exciting  it  Who  are 
those  ever  multiplying  authors,  that  with  un- 
paralleled fecundity  are  overstocking  the 
world  with  their  quick  succeeding  progeny? 
They  are  novel-writkrs  ;  the  easiness  of 
whose  productions  is  at  once  the  cause  of 
their  own  fruitfulncss,  and  of  the  almost  in- 
finitely numei-ous  race  of  imitators  to  whom 
they  ^ive  birth.  Such  is  the  frightfiil  facihty- 
of  this  species  of  composition,  that  every 
raw  girl,  while  she  reads,  is  tempted  to  fan- 
cy that  she  can  also  write.  And  as  Alexan- 
der, on  perusing  the  Iliad,  found  by  conge- 
nial sympathy  the  image  of  Achilles  stamp- 
ed on  his  own  ardent  soul,  and  felt  himself 
the  heio  he  was  studying  ;  and  as  Corregio, 
on  first  beholding  a  picture  which  exhibited 
the  perfection  or  the  graphic  art,  propheti- 
cally felt  all  his  own  future  greatness,  and 
cried  out  in  rapture,  *  And  I  too  am  a  pain- 
ter !'  so  a  thorough-paced  novel- reading 
miss,  at  the  close  of  every  tissue  of  hack- 
neyed adventures,  feels  within  herself  the 
stirring  impulse  of  corresponding  genius, 
and  triumphantly  exclaims,  *  And  I  too  am 
an  author!*  The  glutted  imagination  soon 
ovei-flows  with  the  redundance  of  cheap  sen- 
timent and  plentiful  incident,  and  bv  a  sort 
of  aiithmetical  proportion,  isenibleu  by  the 
nei-usal  of  any  three  novels,  to  produce  a 
tourth ;  till  every  fresh  production,  like  the 
prolific  pi-ogeny  of  Banquo,  is  followed  by 
Auothcr,  and  another,  and  another  I 

Is  a  lady,  however  destitute  of  talents,  edu- 
cation, or  knowledge  of  the  world,  whose 
studies  have  been  completed  by  a  circula- 
ting library,  in  any  distress  ot  mind  ?  the 
writing  a  novel  suggests  itself  as  the  best 
soother  of  her  soitows^  Does  she  labour  un- 
der any  depression  of  circumstances .'  wri- 
ting a  novel  occurs,  as  the  readiest  receipt 
for  mending  them  !  And  she  solaces  her 
imagination  with  the  conviction  that  the  sub- 
sciiption  which  has  been  extorted  by  her 
importunity,  or  given  to  her  necessities,  has 
been  offered  as  an  homage  to  her  genius. 
.\nd  this  confidence  instantly  levies  a  fresh 
contribution  for  a  succeeding  work.  Capa- 
city and  cultivation  are  so  little  t^en  into 
the  account,  that  writing  a  book  seems  to  be 
now  considered  as  the  only  sure  resource 
which  the  idle  and  the  illiterate  have  al- 
ways in  their  power. 

May  the  author  be  indulged  in  a  short  di- 
gression while  she  remarks,  though  rather 
out  of  its  place,  that  the  corruption  occa- 
sioned by  these  books  has  spread  so  wide, 
and  descended  so  low,  as  to  have  become 
one  of  the  most  universal,  as  well  as  most 
pernicious  sources  of  conuption  among  us. 
Not  only  among  milliners,  mantua-makers, 
and  other  trades  where  numbers  work  to- 
gether, the  labour  of  on^  girl  is  frequently 
sacrificed,  that  she  may  be  spared  to  read 
those  mischievous  books  to/the^otkers ;  but 
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she  has  been  assured  by  clergymen  \»ho 
have  witnessed  the  fact,  that  they  are  pro- 
cured and  g:reedily  read  in  the  wards  of  our 
hospitals!  an  awfiil  hint,  th.it  tlidse  w ho  teucli 
the  poor  to  read,  should  not  only  take  care 
to  furnish  them  with  principles  which  will 
lead  them  to  abhor  coirupt  books,  but  that 
they  should  also  fui*nish  them  with  such 
books  as  shall  strengthen  and  confirm  their 
principles.*  And  let  every  Christian  re- 
member, that  there  is  no  other  way  enter- 
mg  truly  into  the  spirit  ot  that  divine  prayer, 
■which  petitions  that  the  name  of  God  may 
be  *  hallowed,'  that  his  •  kingdom  (of  grace") 
may  come,'  and  that  *  his  will  may  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,'  that  by  each  in- 
dividual contributing  according  to  his  niea- 
surc  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  he 
prays  ;  for  to  pray  that  these  great  objects 
mav  be  promoted,  without  contributing  to 
their  promotion  by  our  exertions,  our  mo- 
ney, and  our  influence,  is  a  palpable  incon- 
wstcncy. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  religious  and  moral  use  of  history 
and  geo^fra/i/iif. 

While  every  sort  of  useful  knowledge 
should  be  carefully  imparted  to  young  per- 
sons, it  should  be  imparted  not  merely  for 
its  own  sake,  but  also  fi)r  the  sake  of  its 
subserviency  to  higher  things.  All  humari 
learning  should  be  taught,  not  as  an  end,  but 
a  means  ;  and  in  this  view  even  a  lesson  of 
history  or  geography  may  be  convei  ted  into 

*  Tb«  ftboTe  fkctt  fVumiih  no  arf^oinenC  on  the  nde  of 
thote  who  would  keep  the  poor  in  igDorance.  Those 
who  OAJuiot  readeau  hear^  and  are  likely  to  hear  to  worse 
purpose  than  those  who  have  been  better  taught.  And 
that  iguomnee  furnishes  no  security  fur  iolegrity  either 
in  morals  or  politics,  the  late  revolts  in  more  than  one 
countrj,  remarkablo  for  the  ignorance  of  the- poor  fully 
illustrate.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  above  facts  may 
tend  to  impress  ladies  with  the  importance  (tf  superin- 
tending the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  of  making  it  an 
indispeniable  part  of  their  charity  to  give  them  moral 
and  religious  books. 

The  late  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  (a  man  not  likely 
to  be  suspected  of  oTcr^trictness)  assured  a  panicular 
friand  of  the  author,  that  during  his  long  administration 
of  justice  in  Bow>street,  ,ouiy  »ix  Scotchmen  were 
brought  before  him.  The  remark  did  not  proceed  fh>m 
waf  national  partiality  in  the  magistrate,  but  was  pro- 
duced by  him  inproof  of  the  effect  ofa  sober  end  religi. 
ens  edocatioD  among  the  lower  ranks,  on  their  morals 
•nd  conduct. 

See  farther  the  sentiments  of  a  still  more  celebrated 
cotemporary  on  the  duty  of  initracting  the  poor.— 
•  \¥e  have  been  taught  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
Oospel*s  being  preached  to  the  poor  was  one  of  the 
surest  tesu  of  its  mission.  We  think,  therefore,  tuai 
thoM  do  not  believe  it  who  do  not  uke  care  it  should 
be  preached  to  the  poor.* 

Burke  an  the  French  JUvolutitn, 


a  lesson  of  religion.  In  the  study  of  history, 
the  instructor  will  accustom  the  pupil  not 
merely  to  stoi-e  her  memoiy  with  tacts  and 
unccdotch,  and  to  ascertain  dates  and 
epochs :  but  she  will  accustom  her  also  to 
trace  cft'ects  to  their  causes,  to  examine  the 
secret  springs  of  action,  and  accurately  to 
observe  the  operations  of  the  passions.  It 
is  only  meant  to  notice  here  some  few  of  the 
moral  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
judicious  perusal  of  historyj  and  from  among 
otlier  points  of  instmction,  1  select  the  fol- 
lowing :* 

The  study  of  history  may  serve  to  give 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  corruption  of  nu- 
man  nature  : 

It  may  lielp  to  show  the  plan  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  direction  of  events,  and  in  the 
use  of  unworthy  uistrumcnts  : 

It  may  assist  in  the  vindication  of  Pro\'i- 
dence,  in  the  common  failure  ot  virtue,  and 
the  frequent  success  of  vice  : 

It  may  lead  to  a  distrust  of  our  own  judg- 
ment : 

It  may  contribute  to  our  improvement  in 
self-knowledge| 

But  to  prove  to  the  pupH  the  important 
doctrine  of  human  conniption  from  the  stu- 
dy of  history,  will  require  a  truly  Christian 
con»mentator  in  the  friend  \vith  whom  the 
work  is  perused  For,  from  the  low  stan- 
dard of  right  established  by  the  generality 
of  historians,  who  erect  so  many  j)ersons  in- 
to good  characters  who  fall  short  of  the  tme 
idea  of  Christian  virtue,  the  unassisted  rea- 
der will  be  liable  to  lorm  very  imperfect 
views  of  what  is  real  gotxlness ;  and  will 
conclude,  as  his  author  sometimes  does,  that 
the  true  idea  of  human  natare  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  medium  between  his  best  and  his 
woi-st  characters ;  without  acquiring  a  just 
notion  of  that  prevalence  of  evil ;  wnich,  in 
spite  of  those  few  brighter  luminaries  that 
here  and  there  just  serve  to  gild  the  glooQi. 
of  history,  tends  abundantly  to  establish  tb& 
doctrine.  It  wjU  indeed  be  continually  .es- 
tablishing itself  by  those  who,  in  peru«i]§ 
the  history  of  mankind,  carcfidly  mark  fi» 
rise  and  progress  of  sin,  from  the  first  tindd 
irruption  of  an  evil  thought,  to  the  fearless 

*  It  were  to  be  Mished  that  more  historians  rrsemblcd 
the  excellent  Rollln  in  the  religious  and  moral  torn 
given  to  his  vrriiings  ef  this  kind.— But  here  may'Tt  b« 
permitted  to  observe  incidentally  (for  it  is  not  imm«d>- 
aiely  analogous  to  my  subject)  that  there  is  one  disad* 
vantage  which  attends  the  common  practice  of  scttinf 
young  ladies  to  read  ancient  history  and  gpeograpby  te 
French  or  Italian,  who  have  not  been  preriously  weH 
grounded  in  the  pronunciation  of  dassical  names  of 
persons  and  places  in  our  own  langoage.  The  foreign 
termination  of  Greek  aud  Roman  names  arv  often  very 
different  from  the  English,  and  where  they  are  firuac> 
quired  are  iVequently  retained  and  adopt«l<>SQ 
Biead,  so  as  to  give  an  illiterate  appearance  to  the  i 
versation  of  some  women  who  are  not  really  ig 
And  this  defective  pronunciation  is  the  more  to  fa« 
guarded  against  in  the  education  of  ladies  who  ara  sac 
taught  guantily  as  bo)  s  are. 
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accomplishment  of  the  abhorred  crime  in 
-which  that  thought  has  ended  :  from  the  in- 
dignant question,  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that 
he  should  do  this  great  thin^  ?**  to  the  per- 
petration of  that  very  enormity  of  which  the 
self-acquitting  delinquent  could  not  endure 
the  sKgntest  suggestion. 

In  this  connexion  may  it  not  be  observed, 
that  young  persons  should  be  put  on  tlicir 
guard  against  a  too  implicit  belief  in  the 
flattering  accounts  which  many  voyage-wri- 
ters are  fond  of  exhibiting  of  the  virtue, 
amiableness,  and  benignity,  of  some  Of  the 
countries  newly  discovered  by  our  circum- 
navigators; that  they  should  learn  to  suspect 
the  superior  goodness  ascribed  to  the  Hin- 
doos, and  particularly  the  account  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Pelew  Islands  .-*  These  last 
indeed  have  been  represented  as  having  al- 
most escaped  the  universal  taint  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  and  would  seem  by  their  puri- 
ty to  have  sprung  from  another  ancestor 
than  Adam. 

We  cannot  forbear  suspecting  that  these 
pleasing,  but  somewhat  overcharged  por- 
ti*aitsof  man,  in  his  natural  state,  are  drawn 
with  the  invidious  design,  by  counteracting 
the  doctrine  of  human  corruption,  to  de- 
grade the  value  and  even  destroy  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  sacrifice;  by  insinuating 
that  uncultivated  man  is  so  disposed  to  re^r 
titude  as  to  supersede  the  occasion  for  that 
redemption  which  i^  professedly  designed 
for  «nners.  That  in  countries  professing 
Christianity,  very  many  are  not  Christians 
-will  be  too  readily  granted.  Yet  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  vast  superiority  of  goodness  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  really  governed 
by  Christianity,  is  there  not  something  even 
in  her  reflex  light  which  guides  to  greater 
purity  many  of  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
walk  by  it ;  I  doubt  much,  if  numbers  of  the 
unbelievers  of  a  Christian  country,  from  the 
sounder  views  and  better  habits  derived  in- 
cidentally and  collaterally,  as  it  were  from 
the  influence  of  a  Gospel,  thetmth  of  which 
however  they  do  not  acknowledge,  would 
not  start  at  many  of  the  actions  which  these 
heathen  fierfectiOTrnta  daily  commit  without 
hesitation. 

The  religious  reader  of  general  history 
will  observe  the  controlling  hand  pf  Provi- 
dence in  the  direction  of  events ;  in  turning 
the  most  unworthy  actions  and  instmments 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 
She  will  mark  infinite  Wisdom  directing 
what  appears  to  be  casual  occurrences,  to 
the  completion  of  his  own  plan.  She  will 
point  out  how  causes  seemingly  the  most  un- 
connected, events  seemingly  the  most  un- 
promising, circumstances  seemingly  the 
roost  incongruous,  are  all  workjne  together 
for  some  finafgood.  She  will  mark  how  na- 
*tional  as  well  as  individual  crimes  are  often 
overruled  to  some  hidden  purpose  fardifler- 
ent  from  the  intention  of^the  actors:  how 
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Omnipotence  can,  and  often  does,  bring 
about  the  best  purjjoses  by  the  worst  instru- 
ments ;  how  the  bloody  and  unjust  conque- 
i-or  is  but  *  the  rod  of  his  wratn,*  to  punish 
or  to  purify  his  offending  children  :  how 
*the  fury  ot  tlie  oppressor,'  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  oppressed,  will  one  day,  when 
the  whole  scheme  shall  be  unfolded,  vindi- 
cate his  righteous  dealings.  She  will  ex- 
Elain  to  the  less  enlightened  reader,  how  in- 
nite  Wisdom  often  mocks  the  insignifi- 
cance of  human  greatness,  and  the  shal- 
lowness of  human  ability,  by  setting  aside 
instruments  the  most  powerful  and  promi- 
sing, whije  He  works  by  agents  compara- 
tively contemptible.  But  she  will  careful- 
ly guard  this  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence, 
thus  working  out  his  own  purposes  through 
the  sins  of  his  creatures,  and  oy  the  instru- 
mcnttdity  of  the  wicked,  by  calling  to  mind, 
while  the  offender  isbut  a  tool  in  the  handsof 
the  great  Artificer,  *Uie  wo  denounced 
against  him  by  whom  the  offence  conielh  !' 
She  will  explain  how  those  mutations  and  re- 
volutions in  states  which  appear  to  ussounac- 
countable^  and  how  those  ojicrations  of  Pro- 
vidence which  seem  to  us  so  entangled  and 
complicated,  all  move  harmoniously  and  m 

Eerfect  order :  that  there  is  not  an  event 
ut  has  its  commission ;  not  a  misfortune 
which  breaks  its  allotted  rank  ;  not  a  trial 
which  moves  out  of  its  appointed  track. 
While  calamities  and  crimes  seem  to  fly  in 
casual  confusion,  all  is  commanded  or  per- 
mitted ;  all  is  under  the  control  of  a  wisdom 
which  cannot  err,  of  a  goodness  which  can- 
not do  wrong. 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  a  few  instan- 
ces. *  W  hen  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  reader 
rises  in  honest  indignation  at  that  hj'pocriti- 
cal  piety  which  divorced  an  unoffending 
queen  to  make  way  for  the  lawful  crime  of 
our  eighth  Henry's  marriage  with  Ann 
Bolcyn,  and  when  that  indignation  is  in- 
creased by  the  more  open  profligacy  whicli 
brought  about  the  execution  of  the  latter ; 
,  the  instructor  will  not  lose  so  fair  an  occa- 
sion for  unfolding  how  in  the  councils  of  the 
Most  High  the  crimes  of  the  king  were 
overruled  to  the  happiness  of  the  country  ; 
and  how,  to  this  inauspicious  man'iage,from 
which  the  heroic  Elizabeth  sprang,  the  pro- 
testant  religion  owed  its  firm  stability.  This 
view  of  the  subject  will  lead  the  reader  to 
justify  the  Providence  of  God  without  dimi- 
nishing her  abhorrence  of  the  vices  of  the 
tyrant. 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  con- 
quest of  ambition,  after  having  deluged  a 
land  with  blood,  involved  the  perpetrator  in 
guilt,  and  the  innocent  victim  in  ruin,  may 
yet  be  made  the  instrument  ol  opening  to 
future  generations  the  way  to  commerce,  to 
civilization,  to  Christianity.  She  may  re- 
mind her,  as  they  are  following  Ctesar  m  his 
invasion  of  Britain,  that  whereas  the  con- 
queror fancied  he  was  only  gratifying  his 
own"  inordinate   ambition,    cxKakUng   tlie 
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flight  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  iinniorlalizinp 
his  own  name,  and  proving  ihat  *  tiiis  world 
was  made  for  Cxsar ;'  he  was  in  reality  be- 
coming the  effectual  though  unconscious  in- 
stniment  c£  leading  a  land  of  barbarians  to 
civilization  and  to  science :  and  was  in  fact 
preparing  an  island  of  pagans  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  Christ  She  will  inform  her, 
that  when  afterwards  the  victorious  coun- 
try of  the  same  Cessar  had  made  Judea  a 
Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  had  become 
its  tributaries,  the  Romans  did  not  know, 
nor  did  the  indignant  Jews  suspect,  that 
this  circumstance  was  operating  to  the  con- 
firmation of  an  event  the  most  important  the 
world  ever  witnessed.  • 

For  when  •  Augustus  sent  forth  a  decree 
that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed  ;'  he  vain- 
ly thought  he  was  only  enlarging  his  own 
imperial  power,  whereas  he  was  acting  in 
unconscious  subservience  to  the  decree  of  a 
higher  Sovereign,  and  was  helping  to  ascer- 
tam  by  a  public  act  the  exact  period  of 
Christ's  birth,  and  furnishing  a  record  of  his 
extraction  from  that  family  from  which  it 
was  predicted  by  a  long  line  of  prophets  that 
he  should  spring.  Herod's  atrocious  mur- 
der of  the  innocents  has  added  an  additional 
circumstance  for  the  confirmation  of  our 
faith;  the  incredulity  of  Thomas  has 
strengthened  our  belief ;  nay,  the  treache- 
ry of  Judas,  and  the  injustice  of  Pilate,  were 
the  human  instruments  employed  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

The  youth  that  is  not  thoroughly  armed 
with  Christian  principles,  will  be  tempted  to 
mudny  not  only  against  the  justice,  but  the 
very  existence  of  a  superintending  PrcA^i- 
dence,  in  contemplating  those  frcquont  in- 
stances which  occur  in  history  of  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  more  virtuous  cause,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked.  He  will  see  with 
astonishment  that  it  is  Rome  which  tri- 
umphs, while  Carthage,  which  had  clearly 
the  better  cause,  falls.  Now  and  then  in- 
deed a  Cicero  prevails,  and  a  Cataline  is 
subdued  :  but  often,  it  is  Cssar  successful 
against  the  somewhat  juster  pretensions  of 
*Pompey,  and  against  the  still  clearer  cause 
of  Cato.  It  is  Octavius  who  triumphs,  and 
it^  is  over  Brutus  that  he  triumphs.  It  is 
Tiberius  who  is  enthroned,  while  Gei*mani- 
cus  falls ! 

Thus  his  faith  in  a  righteous  Providence  at 
first  view  is  stageered.  and  he  is  ready  to  say, 
•  Surely  it  is  notUod  that  govenis  the  earth ! 
But  on  a  fuller  consideration  (and  here  the 
Suggestions  of  a  christian  instructor  are  pe- 
culiarly wanted)  there  will  appear  great  wis- 
dom in  this  very  confusion  oi  vice  and  vir- 
tue ;  foi-  it  is  calculated  to  send  our  thoughts 
forward  to  a  world  of  retribution,  the  princi- 
ple of  retribution  being  so  imperfectly  es- 
tablished in  this.  It  is  indeed  so  far  common 
for  virtue  to  have  the  advantage  here,  in 
p<Mnt  of  happiness  at  least,  though  not  of  glo- 
ry, that  the  course  of  Providence  is  still  cal- 
culated to  prove  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 


•  irtuc  ;  but  still  virtue  is  so  often  unsuccess- 
tul,  that  clearly  the  God  of  virtue,  in  oi*der 
that  his  work  may  be  perfect,  must  have  in 
reserve  a  world  of  retiibution.  This  con- 
fused state  of  things  therefore  is  just  that 
state  which  is  most  of  all  calculated  to  con- 
firm the  deeply  considerate  mind  in  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  state  :  for  if  all  here  were 
even  or  veiy  nearly  so,  should  we  not  say, 

•  Justice  is  already  satisfied,  and  there  needs 
no  other  world.  *  On  the  other  hand,  if  vice 
always  triumphed,  should  we  not  then  be 
ready  to  argue  in  favour  of  vice  rather  thau 
virtue,  and  to  wM  for  no  other  world. 

It  seems  so  veiy  important  to  ground 
young  persons  in  the  belief  that  they  will  not 
inevitably  meet  in  this  world  with  reward 
and  success  according  to  their  merit,  and  to 
habituate  them  to  expect  even  the  most  vir- 
tuous attempts  to  be  often,  thoughnot  always 
disappointed,  that  I  am  in  danger  of  tautdo- 
gy-on  this  point.  This  fact  is  precisely  what 
history  teaches.  The  truth  should  be  plainly 
told  to  the  young  reader  ;  and  the  antidote 
to  that  evil,  which  mistaken  and  worldly 
people  would  expect  to  arise  from  divulging 
this  discouraging  doctrine,  is  fait/i.  The 
importance  of  faith  therefore,  and  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  it  to  real,  unbending,  and  pcrse- 
vering  virtue,  is  surely  made  plain,  by  pro- 
f^ine  histoiy  itself,  ror  the  same  thing 
which  happens  to  states  and  kings,  happens 
to  private  life  and  to  individuals.  Thus 
there  is  scarcely  a  page,  even  of  pagan  his- 
tory, which  may  not  be  made  instrumental 
to  the  establishing  of  the  truth  of  revelation; 
and  it  is  only  by  such  a  guarded  mode  of  in- 
st\;uction  that  some  of  the  evils  attending 
on  the  study  of  ancient  literature  can  be 
obviated. 

Distrust  and  difllidence  in  oor  own  judg- 
ment seems  to  be  also  an  important  Instruc- 
tion to  be  learnt  from  history.  How  con- 
trary to  all  expectation  do  the  events  therm 
recorded  commonly  turn  out !  How  coo- 
tinually  is  the  most  sagacious  coniecturt  of 
human  penetration  baffled  !  and  yet  n^e 
proceed  to  foretel  this  consequence,  and  to 
predict  that  event  from  the  api>earanc«s  of 
things  under  our  own  observation,  wt|^  the 
same  arrogant  certainty  as  if  we  had  never 
been  warned  by  tlie  nionitory  aimals  of  suc- 
cessive ages. 

There  is  scarcely  one  great  event  in  histo- 
ry which  does  not,'  in  the  issue,  producc'cf- 
fects  upon  which  human  foresight  could  ne- 
ver have  calculated.  The  success  of  Au- 
gustus against  his  country  produced  peace 
in  many  distant  provinces,  who  thus  cea&ixl 
to  be  harrassed  and  tormented  by  this  op- 

Kressive  republic  Could  this  effect  have 
een  foreseen,  it  might  have  sobered  the 
despair  ot  Cato,  and  checked  the  vel^e* 
mence  of  Brutus.  In  politics,  in  short  k|- 
every  thing  except  in  morals  and  reli^oi^ 
all  is  to  a  considerable  deg^-ee  uncertain.— 
This  reasoning  is  not  meant  to  show  that 
Cato  ought  not  to  hzxf^ou^ht,  bat  that  be 
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oaght  not  to  have  <{»faanded  even  after  the 
last  battle ;  and  certainly,  even  upon  his 
of(^n  principles,  ought  not  to  have  Jtilled 
himself.  It  would  oe  departing  too  much 
from  my  object  to  apply  this  argument, 
however  obvious  the  application,  against 
those  who  were  driven  to  unreasonable  dis- 
trust and  despair  by  the  late  successes  of  a 
neighbouring  nation. 

But  all  knowledge  will  be  comparatively 
of  little  value,  if  we  neglect  self-knowledge ; 
and  of  self-knowledge  historv  and  biogra- 
phy may  be  made  successful  vehicles.  It 
-will  be  to  little  purpose  that  our  pupils  be- 
come accurate  critics  on  the  characters  ot 
others,  while  they  rem^n  ignorant  of  them- 
selves; for  while  to  thos6  who  exercise  a 
habit  of  self-application  a  book  of  profane 
histoiy  mayr  be  made  an  instrument  of  im- 
provement  in  this  difficult  science  ;  so  with- 
out such  an  habit  the  Bible  itself  may,  in 
this  view,  be  read  with  little  profit. 

It  will  be  to  no  purpose  that  the  reader 
weeps  over  the  foititude  of  the  Christian 
hero,  or  the  constancy  of  the  martyr,  if  she 
do  not  bear  in  mind  that  she  herself  is  called 
to  endure  herown  commori  trials  with  some- 
thijD^ofthe  same  temper  :  if  she  do  not  bear 
in  mmd  that,  to  controul  irregular  hunioiirs, 
and  to  submit  to  the  daily  vexations  of  life, 
■will  require,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  the 
exertion  of  the  same  principle,  and  supplica- 
tion for  the  aid  of  the  same  spirit  which 
sustained  the  Christian  hero  in  the  trying 
conflicts  of  life ;  or  the  martyr  in  his  agony 
at  the  stake. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  few  in- 
stances, by  way  of  specimen,  how  both  sa- 
cred and  common  history  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote self-knowledge  ?  And  let  me  again  re- 
mind the  warm  admirer  of  suffering  piety 
under  extraordinary  trials,  that  it  she  now 
fail  in  the  petty  occasions  to  which  she  is  ac- 
tually called  out,  she  would  not  be  likely  to 
'  have  stood  in  those  more  tiying  occasions 
which  excite  her  admiration. 

While  she  is  applauding  the  self-denying 
saint  who  renounced  his  ease,  or  chose  to 
embrace  death,  rather  than  violate  his  duty, 
let  her  ask  herself  if  she  has  never  refused 
to  submit  to  the  paltry  inconvenience  of 
eiving  up  her  company,  or  even  altering 
her  dinner-hour  on  a  Sunday,  though  by 
this  trifling  sacrifice  her  family  might 
have  been  enabled  to  attend  the  public 
'worship  in  the  afternoon. 

While  she  reads  with  horror  that  Belshaz- 
zar  was  rioting  with  his  thousand  nobles  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Persian  army 
was  bursting  through  the  brazen  gates  of 
Babylon ;  is  she  very  sure  that  she  nerself, 
in  an  almost  equally  imminent  moment  of 
public  danger,  has  not  been  nightly  indulging 
IQ  every  species  of  dissipation  ? 

When  she  is  deplormg  the  inconsistency 
of  the  human  heart,  while  she  contrasts  in 
Mark  Anthony  his  braveiy  and  contempt  of 
ease  at  one  peiiod,  with  his  licentious  indul- 


gences at  another ;  or  while  she  laments 
over  the  intrepid  soul  of  Ccesar,  whom  she 
had  been  following  in  his  painful  marches, 
or  admiring  in  his  contempt  of  de-ath,  now 
dissolved  in  dissolute  pleasures  with  the  en- 
snaring queen  of  l^Kypt :  et  her  examine 
whether  she  herself  has  never,  though  in  a 
much  lower  decree,  evinced  something  of 
the  same  inconsistency  ?  whether  she  who 
lives  perhaps  aM  orderly,  sober,  and  reason- 
able hte  during  her  summer  residence  in  the 
country,  does  not  plunge  with  little  scruple 
in  the  winter  into  all  the  most  extravagant 
pleasures  of  the  capital  ?  whether  she  ne- 
ver carries  about  with  her  an  accommo- 
dating kind  of  religion,  which  can  be  made 
to  bend  to  places  and  seasons,  to  climates 
and  customs,  to  times  and  ciixumstances ; 
which  takes  its  tincture  from  the  fashion 
without,  and  not  its  habits  fit)m  the  princi- 
ple within  ;  which  is  decent  with  the  pious, 
sober  with  the  orderl}'',  and  loose  with  the 
licentious  ? 

•  While  she  is  admiring  the  generosity  of 
Alexander  in  giving  away  kingdoms  and 
jjrovinces,  let  her,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  she  coiikl  imitate  this  magnani- 
mity, take  heed  if  she  herself  is  daily  seizing 
all  the  little  occasions  of  doing  good,  which 
every  day  presents  to  the  affluent  ?  Her  call 
is  not  to  kicnticc  a  jjnnince  ;  but  does  she 
sacrifice  an  opera  ticket  ?  bhe  who  is  not 
doing  all  the  good  she  can  under  her  pi-e- 
sent  circumstances,  would  not  do  all  she 
foresees  she  should,  in  imaginary  ones, 
were  her  power  enlai^ed  to  the  extent  of 
her  wishes. 

While  she  is  inveighing  with  patriotic  in- 
dignation, that  in  a  neightiuring  metropolis, 
thirty  theati'es  were  open  every  night  in  time 
of  war  and  public  calamity,  is  she  very  clear 
that  in  a  metropolis  which  contains  only 
three,  she  was  not  almost  constantly  at  one 
of  them  in  time  of  war  and  public  calamity 
also  ?  For  though  in  a  national  view  it  may 
make  a  wide  difference  whether  theie  be  in 
the  capital  tlu*ee  theatres  or  thirty,  yet,  as 
the  same  person  can  only  go  to  one  of  them 
at  once,  it  makes  but  little  difference  as  to 
the  quantum  of  dissipation  in  the  individual. 
She  who  rejoices  at  successful  viitue  in  a 
history,  or  at  the  prosperity  of  a  -person 
whose  interests  do  not  interfere  with  her 
own,  may  exercise  her  self-knowledge  by 
examining  whether  she  rejoices  equally  at 
the  hap])iness  of  every  one  about  her  :  and 
let  her  remember  she  does  not  rejoice  at  it 
in  the  true  sense,  if  she  does  not  lal>our  to 
promote  it.  She  who  glows  with  rapture  at 
a  virtuous  character  in  history,  should  ask 
her  own  heait,  whether  she  is  equally  ready 
to  do  justice  to  the  fine  qualities  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, though  she  may  not  particularly 
love  them  ;  and  whether  she  takes  unfeign- 
ed pleasure  in  the  siiperior  talents,  virtues, 
fame,  and  fortune  of  those  whom  she  pro- 
fesses to  love,  though  she  is  eclipsed  by 
them  ?  r^  T 
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In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  geography 
and  natural  history,  the  attention  should  be 
habitually  turned  to  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, who  commonly  adapts  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  climates  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  respective  mhabitants.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  one  or  two  instances  out  of  a 
thousand.  The  reader  may  be  led  to  ad- 
mire the  considerate  goodness  of  Providence 
in  having  caused  thespiry  fir,  whose  slender 
ioli^e  does  not  obstruct  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  to  grow  in  the  dreary  regions  ot  the 
north,  whose  shivering  inhabitants  could 
8l)are  none  of  its  scanty  raysj  while  in  the 
torrid  zone,  the  palm-tree,  the  plantane, 
and  the  banana, spi-ead  their  umbrella  leaves 
to  break  the  almost  intolerable  fervors  of  a 
vertical  sun.  How  the  camel,  who  is  the 
sole  carrier  of  all  the  merchandise  of  Tur- 
key, Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Barbary, 
who  is  obliged  to  transport  his  incredible 
burthens  through  countries  in  which  pasture 
is  so  rare,  can  subsist  twenty-four  hours 
without  food,  and  can  travel  loaded,  many 
days  without  water,  through  dry  and  dusty 
deserts,  which  supply  none ;  and  all  this, 
not  from  the  habit,  out  Irom  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  animal :  for  naturalists  make  this 
conformity  of  powers  to  climates  a  rule  of 
judgment  in  ascertaining  the  native  coun- 
tries of  animals,  and  always  determine  it  to 
be  that  to  which  their  powers  and  proper- 
ties are  most  appropriate. 

Thus  the  writere  ot  natural  history  are 
perhaps  unintentionally  magnifying  the  ope- 
rations of  Providence,  when  they  insist  tnat 
animals  do  not  modify  and  give  way  to  the 
influence  of  other  climates ;  but  here  they 
too  commonly  stop ;  neglecting,  or  perhaps 
refusing,  to  ascribe  to  mfinite  goodness  this 
wise  and  merciful  accommodation.  And 
hei'e  the  pious  instructor  will  come  in,  in  aid 
of  their  deficiency  :  for  philosophers  too 
seldom  trace  up  causes,  and  wonders,  and 
blessangs  to  their  Author.  And  it  is  peculi- 
arly to  oe  regretted  that  a  late  justly  cele- 
brated French  naturalist,  who,  though  not 
famous  for  his  accuracy,  possessed  such  di- 
versified powers  of  description  that  he  had 
the  talent  of  making  the  driest  subjects  in- 
teresting ;  together  with  such  liveliness  of 
delineation,  that  his  characters  of  animals 
are  drawn  with  a  spirit  and  variety  rather  to 
be  looked  for  in  an  historian  of  men  than  of 
beasts :  it  is  to  be  regretted,  I  say,  that  this 
writer,  with  all  his  excellencies,  is  abso- 
lutely inadmisfflble  mto  the  hbrary  of  a 
young  lady,  both  on  account  of  his  immodes- 
ty and  his  impiety ;  and  if  in  wishing  to  ex- 
clude him,  it  may  be  thought  wron^  to  have 
given  him  so  much  commendation,  it  is  only 
meant  to  show  that  the  author  is  not  led  to 
reprobate  his  pnnciples  from  insensibility  to 
his  talents.    The  remark  is  rather  made  to 

gut  the  reader  on  remembering  that  no 
tilliancv  of  genius,  no  diversity  of  attain- 
ments, should  ever  beallowed  as  a  commu- 


tation for  defective  principles  and  corropt 
ideas.* 


CHAP.  X. 

On  the  UMc  of  definitions,  and  the  moral  be- 
nefits of  accuracy  in  ianguagc. 

'Persons  having  been  accustomed  from 
their  cradles  to  learn  words  bciore  the\* 
knew  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  usual- 
ly continue  to  do  so  all  their  lives,  never 
taking  the  pains  to  settle  in  their  minds,  the 
determined  ideas  which  belong  to  thero. 
This  want  of  a  precise  signification  of  their 
words,  when  they  come  to  reason,  esfiecial- 
ly  in  moral  matters,  is  the  cause  of  very  ob- 
scure and  uncertain  notions.  They  use 
these  undetermined  words  confidently,  with- 
out much  troubling  their  heads  about  a  ca- 
tain  fixed  meaning,  whereby,  besides  the 
ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that 
as  in  such  discourse  they  are  seldom  in  the 
right,  80  they  are  seldom  to  be  olmvinced 
that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  it  being  just  the 
same  to  go  about  to  draw  those  persons  out 
of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled  no- 
tions, as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his  ha^ 
tation  who  has  no  settled  abode. — ^Thc  chief 
end  of  language  being  to  be  understood, 
words  serve  not  for  that  end  when  they  Qo 
not  excite  in  the  hearer  the  same  idea  ynich 
they  stand  for  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.'! 

1  have  chosen  to  shelter  myself  under  the 
broad  sanction  of  the  great  author  here  quo- 
ted, with  a  view  to  apply  this  iiile  in  philo- 
logy to  a  moral  puipo&e;  for  it  applies  to 
the  veracity  of  convei'sation  as  much  ^jo 
its  correctness;  and  as  sti*ongly  recommends 
une<|uivocal  iand  simple  truth,  as  accarate 
and  just  expression.  Scarcely  any  one  per- 
haps has  an  adequate  conception  how  moch 
clear  and  correct  expression  favours  wc 
elucidation  of  truth ;  and  the  side  of  truUiB 
obviously  the  side  of  morals ;  it  is  in  factow 
and  the  same  cause ;  and  it  is  of  course  the 
same'cause  with  that  of  true  religion  alsa 

It  is  therefore  no  worthless  pait  oi«W^" 
tion,  even  in  a  religious  view,  to  stuigf""^ 
precise  meaning  of  woi-ds,  and  the  fjf [?" 
priate  signification  of  language.  To  this 
end  I  know  no  better  method  than  to  accus- 
tom young  persons  very  early  to  a  habit  ot 
defining  common  words  and  things ;  for,  as 
definition  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  *^^<^?"^ 
ness,  to  be  accustomed  to  define  En^ 
words  in  English,  would  improve  theuDocr- 
standing  moi-e  than  barely  to  know  what 
these  words  are  called  in  French,  Italian, 
or  Latin.    Or  rather,  one  use  of  leanuog 

•  Go!d»inith*f  History  of  Animated  Nature  hM"*' 
referencet  to  a  Divine  Author.  It  it  to  be  **^^'*^ 
tomejudicioQi  person  wouM  pablitb  anewefidW* 
ihb  mork,  purified  fipom  ibe  indelicate  and  «*■■" 
parts. 
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other  languages  is,  because  definition  is  often 
involved  m  ctvnwlogy  ;  that  is,  since  many 
English  words  take  their  derivation  from 
foreign  or  ancient  languages,  they  cannot 
be  so  accurately  understood  without  some 
knowledge  of  those  languages:  but  precisiwi 
of  any  kind,  either  moral  or  philological, 
too  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the  education 
of  women. 

It  is  perhaps  going  out  of  my  province  to 
observe,  that  it  might  be  well  if  young  nien 
also,  before  they  entered  on  the  world,  were 
to  be  fumishea  with  correct  definitions  of 
certain  words,  the  use  of  which  is  become 
rather  ambiguous;  or  rather  they  should  be 
instinicted  in  the  double  sense  of  modem 
phraseolog]^.  For  instance  ;  they  should  be 
provided  with  a  good  definition  of  the  word 
nonour  in  the  fashionable  sense,  showing 
what  vices  it  includes,  and  what  virtues  it 
does  not  include ;  the  term  good  com/iany, 
which  even  the  courtly  Petix^nius  of  our 
days  has  defined  as  sometimes  including  not 
a  few  immoral  and  disreputable  characters: 
reli^orit  which  in  the  various  senses  assign- 
ed It  by  the  world,  sometimes  means  super- 
stition, sometimes  fanatacism,  and  some- 
times a  mere  disposition  to  attend  on  any 
kind  of  form  of  worship :  the  word  gooa- 
ness,  which  is  made  to  mean  every  thing 
that  is  not  notoriously  bad ;  and  sometimes 
even  that  too,  if  what  is  notoriously  bad  be 
accompanied  by  good  humour,  pleasing 
manners,  and  a  little  alms-giving.  By  these 
means  they  would  go  forth  armed  against 
many  of  the  false  opinions  which,  through 
the  abuse  or  ambiguous  meaning  of  words, 
pass  so  current  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  youthful  part  of  that 
sex  which  is  the  more  immediate  object  ot 
this  little  work.  With  correct  definition 
they  should  also  be  taught  to  study  the 
shades  of  words,  and  this  not  merely  with  a 
view  to  accuracy  of  expression,  though  even 
that  involves  both  sense  and  elegance,  but 
with  a  view  to  moral  truth. 

It  may  be  thought  ridiculous  to  assert  that 
morals  have  any  connexion  with  the  purity 
of  language,  or  that  the  precision  of  truth 
may  be  violated  through  defect  of  critical 
exactness  in  the  three  degrees  of  compari- 
son :  yet  how  frequently  do  we  hear  from 
the  dealers  in  superlatives,  of  'most  admi- 
rable, superexcellent,  and  quite  perfect' 
people,  who,  to  plain  persons,  not  ored  in 
the  school  of  exaggeration,  would  appear 
mere  common  charactei*s,  not  rising  above 
the  level  of  mediocrity  !  By  this  negligence 
in  the  just  application  of  words,  we  shall  be 
as  much  misled  by  these  trope  and  figure 
ladies,*  when  they  degrade  as  when  they 
panegyrize  ;  for  to  a  plain  and  sober  judg- 
ment, a  tradesman  may  not  be  'the most 
good-for-nothing  fellow  that  ever  existed,' 
merely  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
execute  in  an  hour,  an  order  which  required 
a  week ;  a  lady  may  not  be  '  the  most  hide- 
ous fright  the  world  ever  saw/  though  the 


make  of  her  gown  may  have  been  obsolete 
for  a  month  ;  nor  may  one's  young  friend's 
father  be  a  '  monster  of  cruelty,*  though  he 
may  be  a  quiet  gentleman  who  does  not 
choose  to  live  at  watering-places,  but  likes 
to  have  his  daughter  stay  at  home  with  him 
in  the  country. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  interjection 
is  the  most  abundantly  in  use  with  the  hy- 
perbolical fciir  ones.  Would  it  could  be  add- 
ed that  these  emphatical  expletives  (if  I 
may  make  use  ot  a  contradictory  term,) 
were  not  sometimes  tinctured  with  profane- 
ness  !  Though  I  am  pei-suaded  that  idle  ha- 
bit is  often  more  at  the  bottom  of  this  deep 
offence  than  intended  impiety,  yet  there  is 
scarcely  any  error  of  youthful  talk  which 
merits  severer  castigation.  And  an  habit 
of  exclamation  should  be  rejected  by  polish- 
ed people  as  vulgar,  even  it  it  were  not  ab- 
horred as  profane. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  trifles,  together 
with  the  grand  female  failing  of  excessive 
mutual  flattery,  and  elaborate  general  pro- 
fessions of  fondness  and  attachment,  is  in- 
conceivably cherished  by  the  voluminous 
private  coiTespondences  in  which  some; 
girls  are  indulged.  In  vindication  of  this 
practice  it  is  pleaded  that  a  facility  of  style, 
and  an  easy  turn  of  expres^on,  are  acquisi- 
tions to  be  derived  from  an  early  interchange 
of  sentiments  by  letter- writing;  but  even  if 
it  were  so,  these  would  be  dearly  purcha- 
sed by  the  sacrifice  of  that  truth,  and  sobri- 
ety of  sentiment,  that  correctness  of  lan- 
guage, and  that  ingenuous  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter and  manners  so  lovely  in  female 
youth. 

Next  to  pernicious  reading,  imprudent 
and  violent  friendships  are  the  most  danger- 
ous snares  to  this  ^mplicity.  And  bound- 
less correspondences  with  different  confi- 
dants, whether  they  live  in  a  dittant  pro- 
vince, or,  as  it  often  happens,  in  the  same 
street,  ai'e  the  fuel  which  principally  feeds 
this  dangerous  flame  of  youthful  sentiment. 
In  those  correspondences  the  young  friends 
often  encourage  each  other  in  the  falsest  no- 
tions of  human  life,  and  the  most  erroneous 
views  of  each  other's  character.  Family 
affaii-s  are  divulged,  and  family  feults  ag- 
gravated. Vows  of  everlasting  attachment 
and  exclusive  fondness  are  in  a  jpretty  just 
proportion  bestowed  on  every  fnend  alike, 
I'hese  epistles  overflow  with  quotations 
from  the  most  passionate  of  the  dramatic 
poets ;  and  passages  wrested  from  their  na- 
tural meaning,  and  pressed  into  the  service 
of  sentiment,  are,  with  all  the  violence  of 
misapplication,  compelled  to  suit  the  case  of 
the  heroic  transcriber. 

But  antecedent  to  this  efiistolary  fieriod  of 
life  they  should  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness  in  whatever 
they  relate.  1  hey  should  maintain  the  most 
critical  accuracy  m  facta,  in  dates^  in  num^ 
beringi  in  describing,  in  short,  in  whatever 
peitams,  either  directly  or  iadtfectly,  close- 
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ly  or  remotely*  to  the  great  fundamental 
principle,  truth.  It  is  so  very  difficult  for 
persons  of  jjreat  liveliness  to  restrain  them- 
selves within  the  sober  limits  of  strict  vera- 
city, either  in  their  assertions  or  narrations, 
especially  when  a  little  undue  indulgence  of 
fancy  is  apt  to  procure  for  them  the  praise  of 
.  genius  and  spirit,  that  this  restraint  is  one  of 
the  earliest  principles  which  should  be 
worked  into  tne  youthful  mind. 

The  convci'sation  of  young  females  is  also 
in  danger  of  being  overloaded  with  epithets. 
As  in  the  warm  season  of  youth  hardly  any 
thing  is  seen  in  the  true  point  of  vision,  so 
harffly  any  thing  is  namea  in  naked  simpli- 
city ;  and  the  very  sensibility  of  the  feelings 
is  partly  a  cause  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
expression.  But  here,  as  in  other  points, 
the  sacred  writers,  particularly  of  the  New 
Testament,  present  us  with  the  purest  mo- 
dels; and  its  natural  and  unlaboured  style  of 
expression  is  perhaps  not  the  meanest  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  There  is 
throughout  the  whole  narratives,  noover- 
chai]ged  character,  no  elaborate  description, 
nothing  studiously  emphatical,  as  if  truth  of 
itself  were  weak,  and  wanted-  to  be  helped 
out.  There  is  little  panegj'ric,  and  less  in- 
vective ;  none  but  on  great,  and  awful,  and 
justifiable  occasions.  The  authors  recoi*d 
their  own  faults  with  the  same  honesty  as  if 
they  were  the  faults  ot  other  men,  and  the 
faults  of  other  men  with  as  little  amplifica- 
tion as  if  they  were  their  own.  There  is 
perhaps  no  book  in  which  adjectives  are  so 
sparingly  used.  A  modest  statement  of  the 
fact,  with  no  colouring  and  little  comment, 
with  little  empliasis  and  no  varnish,  is  the 
example  held  out  to  us  for  correcting  the 
exuberances  of  passion  and  of  language,  by 
that  divine  volume  which  furnishes  us  with 
th^  still  more  important  rule  of  faith  and 
standai-d  of  practice.  Nor  is  the  truth  low- 
ered by  any  feebleness,  nor  is  the  spirit  di- 
luted, nor  tJie.  impression  weakened  by  this 
soberness  and  moaeration  ;  ibr  with  all  this 
plainness  there  is  so  much  force,  with  all  this 
simplicity  there  is  so  much  energy,  that  a 
few  slight  touches  and  artless  strokes  ot 
Scripture  characters  convey  a  stronger  out- 
line of  the  person  delineatea,  than  is  some- 
times g^iven  by  the  most  elaborate  and  finish- 
ed portrait  or  more  artificial  historians. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  remark,  that  ma- 
ny parts  of  the  sacred  writings  abound  in  a 
lofty,  figurative,and  even  hyperbolical  style; 
this  objection  applies  chiefly  to  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  ana  to  the  pi*opheti- 
cal  and  poetical  parts  of  that  But  the  me- 
taphorical and  florid  style  of  those  writings 
is  distinct  from  the  inaccurate  and  over- 
strained expression  we  have  been  censuring; 
for  that  only  is  inaccuracy  which  leads  to  a 
false  and  inadequate  conception  in  the  read- 
er or  hearer.  The  lofty  style  of  the  eastern, 
and  of  other  heroic  poetry,  does  not  so  mis- 
lead ;  for  the  metaphor  is  undeistood  to  be 
a  metaphor,  and  the  imagery  is  understood 


to  be  ornamental  The  style  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  is  not,  it  is  true, 
plain  in  opposition  to  figurative ;  nor  simple 
m  opposition  to  florid ;  but  it  is  plain  and 
simple  in  the  best  sense,  as  opposed  to  £alse 
principles  and  false  taste ;  it  raises  no  wruog 
idea ;  it  gives  an  exact  impression  of  the 
thing  it  means  to  convey ;  ana  its  very  tr^;>es 
and  figures,  though  bold,  are  never  unnatu- 
ral or  aifected ;  when  it  embellishes  it  does 
not  mislead  j  even,  when  it  exaggerates,  it 
does  not  misrepresent ;  if  it  be  hyperbolical, 
it  is  so  either  in  compliapce  with  the  gemtis 
of  oriental  language,  or  in  compliance  with 
contemporary  customs,  or  because  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  will  be  most  forcibly  im- 
pressed by  a  strong  figure.  The  loftiness  of 
the  expression  dalucts  nothing  frpm  the 
weight  of  the  circumstance ;  the  imagery 
animates  the  reader  wiUiout  mislesdnig 
him ;  the  boldest  illustration,  while  it  dilates 
his  conception  of  the  subj^t,  detracts  no- 
thing from  its  exactness;  and  the  divine  Spi- 
nt,  instead  of  suffering  truth  to  be  injured  by 
the  opulence  of  the  figures,  contrives  to 
make  them  fresh  and  varied  avenues  to  the 
heart  and  the  understanding. 


CHAP.  XL 

On  relitpon.  The  Tteceaaify  and  duty  of 
early  instrttction  shown  by  analogy  wim 
human  learning* 


It  has  been  the  fashion  of  our  late  innova- 
tors in  philosophy,  who  have  written  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  popular  treatises  on 
education^  to  decry  the  practice  of  early  in- 
stilling religious  knowledge  into  the  amds 
of  children.  In  vindication  of  this  opiotoo  it 
has  been  alleged,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  ti*uth,  that  the  mind 
of  man  should  be  kept  fi-ee  from  preposses- 
sions; and  in  particular,  that  every  ooe 
should  be  left  to  form  such  judgment  on  rcfi- 
gious  subjects  as  may  seem  best  to  his  own 
reason  in  maturcr  years. 

Ill  is  sentiment  nas  received  some  coon- 
tenance  from  those  better  characters  who 
have  wished,  on  the  fairest  principle,  to  en- 
courage free  inquhy  in  religion ;  but  it  has 
been  pushed  to  the  blameable  excess  here 
censured,  chiefly  by  the  new  philosophers; 
who,  while  they  profess  only  an  ingenoous 
zeal  foi*  truth,  are  in  fact  slily  endeavounqg 
to  destroy  Christianity  itself  by  discpimte* 
nancing,  under  the  plau»ble  pretence  of  finee 
inquiry,  all  attention  whatever  to  the  rdi- 
gious  education  of  our  youth. 

It  is  undcfubtedly  our  dutj',  while  we  are 
instilliog  principles  into  the  tender  mind,  to 
take  peculiar  care  that  those  principles  be 
sound  and  just ;  that  the  religion  we  teach 
be  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  not  die  in- 
ventions OT  hun\an  error  or  superstition ; 
that  tke  piinciples  fve  infuse  into  others,-  be 
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such  as  we  ourselves  have  well  scrutinized, 
and  not  the  result  of  our  credulity  or  bigot- 
ry ;  not  the  mere  hereditary,  unexamined 
prejudices  of  our  own  undisceming  child- 
Aood.  It  may  also  be  granted,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  parent  to  inform  the  youth, 
that  when  his  faculties  shall  have  so  unfold- 
ed themselves,  as  to  enable  him  to  examine 
for  himself  those  principles  which  the  parent 
is  now  insUUing,  it  will  be  his  duty  so  to  ex- 
amine them. 

But  after  making  these  concessi(ms,  I 
would  most  seriously  insist  that  there  are 
certain  leading  and  fundamental  truths ; 
that  there  are  certain  sentiments  on  the  side 
ctf  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  virtue  and  be- 
nevolence, in  favour  of  which  every  child 
ought  to  be  prepossessed;  and  may  it  not  be 
also  added,  that  to  expect  to  keep  the  mind 
void  of  all  prepossession,  even  upon  any  sub- 
ject, appears  to  be  altogether  a  vain  and  im- 
practicable attempt ;  an  attempt,  the  very 
suggestion  of  which  argues  much  ignoranoe 
<^  human  nature. 

Let  it  be  observed  here,  that  we  are  not 
combating  the  infidel ;  that  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing evidences  and  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  truth  ot  Christianity,  ot  trying  to  win 
over  the  assent  of  the  reader  to  that  which 
he  diq>utes,  but  that  We  are  taking  it  for 
eranted,  not  only  that  Christianity  is  true, 
but  that  we  are  addressing  those  who  be- 
fieve  it  to  be  true :  an  assumption  which  has 
been  made  tiiroughout  this  work.  Assu- 
ming, therefore,  that  there  are  religious  prin- 
ciples which  are  true,  and  which  ought  to 
be  communicated  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner, the  next  question  which  arises  seems 
to  be,  at  what  age  and  in  what  manner 
these  ought  to  be  inculcated ;  that  it  ought  to 
be  at  an  early  period  we  have  the  command 
of  Christ;  who  encouragingly  swd,  in  an- 
swer to  those  who  would  have  repelled  their 
approach, « Suffer  Jittlc  children  to  come  un- 
to me.' 

But  here  omceding,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, what  yet  cannot  be  conceded,  that 
some  good  reasons  may  be  brought  in  favour 
of  delay  ;  allowing  that  such  impressions  as 
ape  communicated  early  mav  not  be  very 
deep  ;  allowing  them  even  to  fcecome  totally 
efiaced  by  the  subsequent  corruptions  of  the 
heart  ana  of  the  world ;  still  I  would  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  early  infusing  reli- 
gious knowledge,  by  an  allusion  drawn  from 
the  power  of  eariy  habit  in  human  learning. 
Put  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  pei'son  who 
■was  betimes  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of 
classical  studies.  Suppose  him  after  quitting 
school  to  have  fallen,  either  by  a  course  of 
idleness  or  of  vulgar  pursuits,  into  a  total 
neglect  of  study.  Should  this  person  at  any 
foture  period  happen  to  be  called  to  some 
profession,  which  should  oblige  him,  as  we 
say,  to  rub  up  his  Greek  and  Latin  ;  his 
memory  still  t^tainin^  the  unobliterate<l 
though  faint  traces  of  his  early  pursuits,  he 
will  be  able  to  recover  kis  neglected  learn-  f 
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ing  with  less  diiBculty  than  he  could  now  be- 
gin to  learn  ;  for  he  is  not  again  obliged  to 
set  out  with  studying  the  simple  elements ; 
they  come  back  on  being  4)ursued;  they  are 
found  on  being  searched  for ;  the  decayed 
images  assume  shape,  and  strength,  and  co- 
lour ;  he  has  in  his  mind  first  principles  to 
which  to  recur;  the  rules  of  grammar  which 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  violate,  he  has  not 
however  forgotten ;  he  will  recall  neglected 
ideas,  he  will  resume  slighted  habits  far 
more  easily  than  he  could  now  begin  to  ac- 
quire new  ones.  I  appeal  to  clergymen  who 
are  called  to  attend  trie  dying  beds  of  such 
as  have  been  bred  in  gross  and  stupid  igno- 
rance of  religion,  for  the  justness  of  this  com- 
parison. Do  they  not  find  that  these  unhap- 
py people  have  no  ideas  in  common  with 
tliem  ?  that  they  therefore  possess  no  intelli- 
gible medium  by  which  to  make  themselves 
understood  ?  that  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressing  themselves  have  no  first 
principles  to  which  they  can  be  referred  ? 
that  they  are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  sci- 
ence, but  the  language  of  Christianity  ? 

But  at  worst,  whatever  be  the  event  of  a 
pious  education  to  the  child,  though  in  ge- 
neral we  are  encouraged  fi'om  the  tenor  of 
Scripture  and  the  course  of  experience  to 
hope  that  the  event  will  be  favourable,  and 
that  'when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it.  Is  it  nothing  for  the  parent  to  have  ac- 
quitted himself  of  this  pnme  duty  ?  Is  it  no- 
thing to  him  that  he  has  obeyed  the  plain 
command  of  *  tmining  his  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go  ?'  And  will  not  the  parent  who 
so  acquits  himself,  with  better  reason  and 
more  lively  hope,  supplicate  the  Father  of 
merdes  for  the  reclaiming  of  a  prodigal, 
who  has  wandered  out  of  that  right  path  in 
which  he  has  set  him  forward,  than  for  the 
conversion  of  a  neglected  creature,  to  whose 
feet  the  Gospel  had  never  been  offered  as  a 
light  ?  And  now  different  will  be  the  dying 
reflections  even  of  that  parent  whose  earnest 
endeavours  have  been  unhappily  defeated  by 
the  subsequent  and  voluntary  perversion  of 
his  child,  from  his  who  will  reasonably  ag- 
gravate his  pangs,  by  transfening  the  sins 
of  his  neglected  child  to  the  number  of  his 
own  transgressions. 

And  to  such  well-intentioned  but  ill-judg- 
ing parents  as  really  wish  their  children  to 
be  hereafter  pious,  out  erroneously  withhold 
instruction  till  the  more  advanced  period 
prescribed  by  the  great  master  of  splendid 
paradoxes*  shall  arrive :  who  can  assure 
them,  that  while  they  are  withholding  the 
good  seed,  the  great  and  ever  vigilant  ene- 
my, who  assiduously  seizes  hold  on  every 
opportunity  which  we  slight,  and  cultivates 
every  advantage  which  we  neglect,  may 
not  be.  stocking  the  fallow  ground  with 
tares  ?  Nay,  who  in  this  fluctuating  state  of 
things  ciui  be  assured,  even  if  this  were  not 
certainly  to  be  the  case,  that  to  them  the 
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promised  period  ever  shall  arrive  at  all? 
Who  shall  ascertain  to  them  that  their  now 
neglected  child  shall  certainly  live  to  receive 
the  delayed  instructions  ?  Who  can  assure 
them  that  they  themselves  will  Uve  to  com- 
municate it  f 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  pa- 
rents who  are  indifferent  about  religion, 
much  more  those  who  treat  it  with  scorn, 
are  not  likely  to  be  anxious  on  this  subject ; 
it  is  therefore  the  attention  of  reiigious  pa- 
rents which  is  here  chiefly  called  upon :  and 
the  more  so,  as  there  seems,  on  this  point, 
an  unaccountable  negligence  in  many  of 
these,  whether  it  arises  from  indolence, 
false  principles,  or  whatever  other  motive. 

But  independent  of  knowledge,  it  is  some- 
thing, nay,  let  philosophers  say  what  they 
will,  it  is  much  to  give  yaath  fire/iosaemcma 
in  favour  of  religion,  to  secure  th^vfire^udi- 
CC8  on  its  side  beifore  you  turn  them  adnft  in- 
to the  world ;  a  world  in  which,  before  they 
can  be  completely  armed  with  arguments 
and  reasons,  they  will  be  assailed  by  num- 
bers whose  prepocsesaons  and  prejudices, 
&r  more  than  their  arguments  and  reasons, 
attach  them  to  the  other  ade.  Why  should 
not  the  Christian  youth  furnish  himself  in 
the  best  cause  with  the  same  natural  armour 
which  the  enemies  ok  religion  wear  in  the 
worst  ?  It  is  certain  that  to  set  out  in  life 
with  sentiments  in  flivour  of  the  religion  of 
our  country  is  no  more  an  error  or  a  weak- 
ness, than  to  KTOw  up  with  a  fondness  for  our 
country  itselt  If  the  love  of  our  country  be 
judged  a  ^r  principle,  sureljr  a  Christian 
who  is  <  a  citizen  of  no  mean  aty,'  may  law- 
fully have  his  attachments  toa  If  patriot- 
ism be  an  honest  prejudice,  Christianity  is 
not  a  servile  one.  Nay,  let  us  teach  the 
youth  to  hug  his  prejudices,  to  glorj^  in  his 
prepossessions,  rather  than  to  acquire  that 
versatile  and  accommodating  citizenship  of 
the  world,  bj;  which  he  may  be  an  infidel  in 
Paris,  a  Papist  at  Rome,  and  a  Mussulman 
at  Cairo. 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  so  to  elevate  po- 
litics, or  so  to  depress  religion,  as  to  make 
any  comparison  of  the  /alue  of  the  one  with 
the  other,  when  I  observe,  that  between  the 
true  British  patriot  and  the  true  Christian, 
there  will  be  this  common  resemblance:  the 
more  deeply  each  of  them  inquires,  the 
more  will  he  be  confirmed  in  his  respective 
attachment,  the  one  to  his  country,  the  other 
to  his  religion.  I  speak  with  reverence  of 
the  immeasurable  distance;  but  the  more 
the  one  presses  on  the  firm  arch  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  the  other  on  that  of  Christiani- 
ty, the  stronger  he  will  find  them  both. 
Each  challenges  sci-utiny  ;  each  has  nothing 
to  dread  but  from  shallow  politicians  and 
shallow  philosophers;  in  each  intimate 
knowledge  justifies  prepossession ;  in  each 
investigation  confirms  attachment. 

If  we  divide  the  human  bein^  into  three 
component  parts,  the  bodily,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  spiritual,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  a 


portion  of  care  and  attention  be  asogned  to 
each  in  some  decree  adequate  to  its  unpor- 
tance  ?  Should  Iventure  to  say  a  due  por- 
tion, a  portion  adapted  to  the  real  compara- 
tive value  of  each,  would  not  that  cnndemn 
in  one  word  the  whole  system  of  modem 
education  ?  The  rational  and  intellectual 
part  being  avowedly  more  valuable  than  the 
txxiily,  while  the  spiritual  and  immortal 
part  exceeds  even  the  intellectual  still  more 
than  that  surpasses  what  is  corporeal ;  is  it 
acting  according  tothecommon  rules  of  pro- 
portion ;  b  it  acting  on  the  prindples  ofais- 
tributive  justice ;  is  it  acting  with  that  good 
sense  and  ri^ht  judgment  with  which  the 
ordinary  business  of  this  world  is  usQ^y 
transacted,  to  give  the  larger  prq)ort]6D  of 
time  and  care  to  that  which  is  worth  the 
least  ?  Is  it  fair  that  what  relates  to  the  bo- 
dy and  the  organs  of  the  body,  I  mean  those 
accomplishments  which  address  themselves 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  should  occupy  al- 
most the  whole  thoughts;  while  the  intel- 
lectual part  should  be  robbed  of  its  due  pro- 
portion, and  the  spiritual  part  should  have 
almost  no  proportion  at  all  ?  Is  not  this  pre- 
paring your  childi*en  for  an  awful  disaqi- 
p<untment  in  the  tremendous  day  when  they 
shall  be  stripped  of  that  body,  ofthose  senses 
and  organs,  which  have  hem  made  almost 
the  sole  objects  of  their  attentions,  and  shall 
feel  themselves  left  in  possession  of  nothmg 
but  that  spiritual  part  which  in  educatSon 
was  scarcdy  taken  into  Che  account  of  their 
existence  ^ 

Surely  it  should  be  thoueht  a  reasonable 
compromise  (and  I  am  in  met  undervalute 
the  object  for  the  importance  of  which  I 
plead)  to  suggest,  that  at  least  two-thirds  cf 
that  time  which  is  now  usurped  by  exter- 
nals, should  be  restored  to  the  riehtiul  own- 
ers, the  understaiiding  and  the  nearti  and 
that  the  acqui»tion  m  religious  knoinedge 
in  early  vouth  should  at  least  be  no  lem  an 
object  01  sedulous  attention  than  thecuhivi- 
tion  of  human  learning  or  of  outward  en- 
bellishments.  It  is  also  not  unreasonable  to 
suggest,  that  we  sliould  inChristiankjr,  asm 
arts,  sciences,  or  languages,  begin  with  the 
beginning,  set  out  with  the  simple  elex&ents, 
and  thus  « go  on  unto  perfection.' 

Why  in  teaching  to  draw  do  you  begin 
with  straight  lines  and  curves,  till  by  gentle 
steps  the  knowledge  of  outiine  and  propor- 
tion be  obtained,  and  your  picture  be  oooi- 
pleted ;  never  losing  sight,  however,  of  die 
elementary  lines  and  curves  ?  Why  in  mu- 
sic do  you  set  out  with  the  simple  noiitf^aBd 
pursue  the  acquisition  through  all  its  pro- 
gress, still  in  every  stage  recurring  to  the 
notes  ?  Why  in  the  science  of  numbers  do 
you  invent  tne  simplest  methods  <A  convey- 
mg  just  ideas  of  computation,  still  referrioc 
to  the  tables  which  involve  the  fundamental 
rules  ?  Why  in  the  science  of  quantity  do 
men  introduce  the  pupil  at  first  to  the  plain- 
est diagrams,  and  clear  up  one  difficnltv  be- 
fore they  allow  anothp^to  appaar  i  Why  in 
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teaching  languages  to  the  youth  do  you  se 
dulously  infuse  into  his  mind  the  rudiments 
of  your  syntax  ?  Why  in  parsing  is  he  led  to 
refer  every  word  to  its  part  of  speech,  to  re- 
solve every  sentence  into  its  elements,  to  re- 
duce every  term  toitsoriginaly  and  from  the 
first  case  of  nouns,  and  the  first  tense  of 
▼erbs,  to  explain  their  formations,  changes, 
and  dependencies,  till  the  prbiciples  of  lan- 
guage oecome  so  groundra,  that,  by  conti- 
nuaUy  recurring  to  the  rules,  speaking  and 
writing  correctly  are  fixed  into  a  habit  ? 
Why  all  this,  but  because  you  uniformly 
wish  him  to  be  erounded  in  each  of  his  ac- 
quirements? Why,  but  because  you  are 
persuaded  that  a  slight,  and  slovenly,  and 
superficial, /ind  irregular  way  of  instruction 
wul  never  train  him  to  excellence  in  any 
thing  ? 

Do  yonn^  persons  then  become  musicians, 
painters,  hnguists,  and  mathematicians  by 
early  study  and  re^ar  labour  ;  and  shall 
they  become  Christians  by  accident  ?  or  ra- 
ther, is  not  this  acting  on  that  very  principle 
of  Dogberry,  at  which  you  proliably  have 
often  laughed  ?  Is  it  not  supposing  that  reli- 
gioD  like  'reading  and  wnting  comes  by 
nature?  Shall  all  those  accompUshment^ 
« which  peri^  in  the  using,*  be  so  assiduous- 
ly, so  systematically  taught  ?  Shall  all  those 
habits,  which  are  limited  to  the  things  of 
this  world,  be  so  carefully  formed,  so  per- 
rtsted  in,  as  to  be  interwoven  with  our  very 
make,  so  as  to  become  as  it  were  a  part  of 
ourselves;  and  shall  that  knowledge  which 
is  to  make  us  *  wise  unto  salvation' he  pick- 
ed up  afrandom,  cursorily,  or  perhaps  not 
picked  up  at  all  ?  Shall  that  difficult  divine 
science  which  requires  *  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept,'  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little ;  that  knowledge  which  pa- 
rents, even  under  a  darker  dispensation, 
were  required  to  teach  their  children  dUi- 
gentiy^  and  to  talk  of  it  when  they  sat  in  their 
house,  and  when  they  walked  by  the  way, 
and  when  they  lay  down,  and  when  they 
rose  up,' shall  this  knowledge  be  by  Chris- 
tian {Mirents  omitted  or  deferred,  or  taught 
slightly ;  or  be  superseded  by  things  of  com- 
paratively httle  worth  ? 

Shall  the  lively  period  of  youth,  the  soft 
and  impressible  season  when  lasting  habits 
are  formed,  when  the  seal  cuts  deep  into 
the  yielding  wax,  iind  the  impression  is 
more  likely  to  be  clear,  and  sharp,  and 
strong,  and  lasting ;  shall  this  warm  and  fa- 
vourable season  be  suffered  to  slide  by,  with- 
out being  turned  to  the  great  puipose  for 
which  not  only  youth,  but  life,  and  breath, 
and  beln^  were  bestowed?  Sliall  not  that 
*  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God;'  shall  not  that  *  hoFiness  with- 
out which  no  maii  csn  see  the  Lord ;'  shall 
not  that  knowledge  which  is  the  foundation 
of  faith  and  practice ;  shall  not  that  charity 
without  which  all  knowledge  is  *  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal/  be  impressed, 
be  inculcated,  be  entbrcedi  as  early,  as  con- 


stantly, as  fundamentally,  with  the  same 
earnest  pushing  on  to  continual  progress, 
with  the  same  constant  reference  to  first 
principles,  as  are  used  in  the  case  of  those 
arts  which  merely  adorn  human  life  ?  Shall 
we  not  seize  the  happy  period  when  the 
memory  is  strong,  the  mma  and  all  its  pow- 
ers vigorous  and  active,  the  imagination 
busy  and  all  alive ;  the  heart  flexible,  the 
temper  ductile,  the  conscience  tender,  curi- 
osity awake,  fear  powerful,  hope  eager, 
love  ardent ;  shall  we  not  seize  this  period 
for  inculcating  that  knowledge,  and  im- 
pressing those  prindples  which  are  to  form 
the  character,  and  nx  the  destination  for 
eternity  ? 

I  would  now  address  myself  to  another  and 
a  still  more  dilatory  dass,  who  are  for  pro- 
crastinating all  concern  about  religion  till 
they  are  driven  to  it  by  actual  distress,  and 
who  do  not  think  of  praying  till  they  are 
perishing,  like  the  sailor  who  said,  'he 
thought  It  was  always  time  enough  to  begin 
to  pray  when  the  storm  began.  *  C)f  these  I 
would  ask,  shall  we,  with  an  unaccountable 
deliberation,  defer  our  anxiety  about  religion 
till  the  busy  man  and  the  dissipated  woman 
are  become  so  immersed  in  the  cares  of  life, 
or  so  entangled  in  its  pleasures,  that  they 
will  have  little  heart  or  spirit  to  embrace  a 
new  principle  ?  a  principle  whose  precise 
object  it  will  be  to  condemn  that  very  life  in 
which  they  have  alreadv  embarked :  nay, 
to  condemn  almost  all  tnat  thev  have  been 
doing  and  thinking  ever  since  tney  first  be- 
gan to  act  or  think  ?  Shall  we,  1  say,  be- 
^  now  ?  or  shall  we  suffer  those  instruc- 
tions, to  receive  which,  requires  all  the  con- 
centrated powers  of  a  strong  and  healthy 
mind,  to  be  put  off  till  the  day  of  excrucia- 
ting pain,  till  the  period  of  debility  and  stu- 
pefaction ?  Shall  we  wait  for  that  season, 
as  if  it  were  the  most  favourable  for  reU- 
gious  acquisitions,  when  the  senses  shall 
have  been  palled  by  excesave  gratification, 
when  the  eye  shall  be  tired  with  seeing,  and 
the  ear  with  hearing  ?  Shall  we,  when  the 
whole  man  is  breaking  up  by  disease  or  de- 
cay, expect  that  the  dim  apprehension  will 
discern  a  new  science,  or  the  obtuse  feelings 
delight  themselves  with  a  new  pleasure  ?  a 
pleasure  too,  not  only  incompatible  with 
many  of  the  hitherto  indul^d  pleasures, 
but  one  which  carries  with  it  a  strong  inti- 
mation that  those  pleasures  terminate  in  the 
death  of  the  soul 

Bat,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  important 
analogy  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  so 
much ;  how  preposterous  would  it  seem  to 
you  to  hear  any  one  propose  to  an  illiterate 
dying  man,  to  set  about  learning  even  the 
plainest,  and  easiest  rudiments  of  any  new 
art ;  to  study  the  musical  notes ;  to  conju- 
gate a  verb ;  to  learn,  not  the  first  problem 
m  Euclid,  but  even  the  numeration  table ; 
and  yet  you  do  not  think  it  absurd  to  post- 
pone religious  iastruction,  on  principles, 
which,  if  adn\itted^  at  all,  must  terminate 
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either  in  ignorance  or  in  jrour  proposing  too 
late  to  a  dying  man  to  begin  to  learn  the  to- 
tally unknown  scheme  ot  Christianity.  You 
do  not  think  it  impossible  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  listen  to  the  *  voice  of  this  charm- 
er,' when  he  can  no  longer  listen  to  *  the 
voice  of  singing  men  and  singing  women.* 
You  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  that  im- 
mortal beings  should  delay  to  devote  then- 
days  to  heaven,  till  they  have  *  no  pleasure 
in  Uiem*  themselves.  You  will  not  bring 
them  to  offer  up  the  first  fniits  of  their  lips, 
and  hearts,  and  Hves,  to  their  Maker,  be- 
cause you  persuade  yourselves  that  he  wlio 
has  called  himself  a  'jealous  (^od,*  may 
however  be  contented  hereafter  with  the 
wretched  sacrifice  of  decayed  appetites,  and 
the  woi'thless  leavings  of  almost  extinguish- 
ed affections. 

We  can  scarcely  believe,  even  with  all  the 
melancholy  procrastination  we  see  around  us 
that  therc  is  any  one,  except  he  be  a  decided 
infidel,  who  does  not  consider  religion  as  at 
least  a  good  reversionary  thing ;  as  an  object 
which  ought  always  to  occupy  a  little  re- 
mote comer  of  his  map  of  life ;  the  study  of 
which,  though  it  is  always  to  !)c  postponed, 
is  however  not  to  be*  finally  rejected ; 
which,  though  it  cannot  conveniently  come 
mto  his  present  scheme  of  life,  it  is  intended 
somehow  or  other  to  take  up  before  death. 
This  awful  deception,  this  defect  in  the  in- 
tellectual vision,  arises,  partly  from  the 
bulk  which  the  objects  ot  time  and  sense 
acquire  in  our  eyes  by  their  neaniess ;  while 
the  invisible  realities  of  eternity  are  but 
faintly  discerned  by  a  feeble  faith^  through  a 
dim  and  distant  medium.  It  arises  also 
partly  from  a  totally  false  idea  of  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  from  n  fatal  fancy  that  we 
can  repent  at  any  fiiture  peritx!,  and  that  as 
amendment  is  a  thing  which  will  always  be 
in  our  power,  it  will  be  tinie  enough  tothink 
of  reforming  our  Ufe,  when  we  should  think 
only  of  closing  it 

But  depend  upon  it,  that  a  heart  long  har- 
dened, I  do  not  mean  by  gross  vices  mercljr, 
but  by  a  fondness  for  the  woiid,  by  an  habi- 
tual and  excessive  indulgence  in  the  plea- 
sures of  sense,  will  by  no  means  be  in  a  fa- 
vourable state  to  admit  the  lijjht  of  divine 
truth,  or  to  receive  the  impressions  of  divine 
grace.  God  indeed  sometimes  shows  us  by 
an  act  d  his  sovereignty,  that  this  wonder- 
fill  change,  the  conversion  of  a  sinner's 
heart,  may  be  produced  without  the  inter- 
vention of  human  means,  to  show  that  the 
work  is  His.  But  as  this  is  not  the  way  in 
which  the  Almighty  usually  deals  with  his 
creatures,  it  would  be  nearly  as  preposte- 
rous for  men  to  act  on  this  presumption, 
and  un  on  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous  conver- 
sion, as  it  would  be  to  take  no  n^eans  for  the 
preservation  of  their  lives,  because  Jesus 
Chiist  raised  Lazarus  from  tlie  dead. 


CHAP  XU. 

On  th£  manner  of  instructing  young  per* 
sons  in  religion. — General  remarb  on 
the  genius  of  Christiamty, 

I  WOULD  now  with  great  deference  ad- 
dress those  respectable  characters  ^ho  are 
really  concerned  about  the  bett  interests  of 
their  children  ;  those  to  whom  Christianity 
is  indeed  an  important  confflderatioo,^t 
whose  habits  of  life  have  hitherto  hindered 
them  fix^m  giving  it  its  due  degree  in  the 
scale  of  education. 

Begin  then  with  considering  that  religion 
is  a  part,  and  the  most  prominent  part,  ffl 
your  system  of  instruction.  Do  not  commu- 
nicate its  principles  in  a  random  desultory 
way  ;  nor  scantily  stint  this  buancss  to  W 
such  scraps  and  remnants  of  time  as  may  be 
causually  picked  up  from  the  gleanings  of 
other  acquirements,  •  Will  you  brmg  to 
God  for  a  sacrifice  that  which  costs  you  no- 
thing ?'  Let  the  best  part  of  the  day, 
which  with  most  people  is  the  earlieatpari, 
be  steadily  and  invariably  dedicated  to  ft« 
work  by  your  children,  before  they  are  ttw 
with  their  other  studies,  while  <*^emtdwa 
is  clear,  the  spirit  light,  and  the  attention 
sharp  and  unfatigueo. 

Confine  not  your  instructions  to  mere  tcT; 
bal  lituals  and  dry  systems  j  butcomninwj 
cate  them  in  away  which  shall  interest  tncff 
feelings,  by  lively  images,  and  by  *J^ 
practical  application  of  what  they  r»i™ 
their  own  hearts  and  circumstances.  JW 
do  not  study  the  great  but  too  much  supwj 
art  of  fixing,  of  commanding,  of  chaBj^ 
the  attention,  you  may  throw  aw^  wocn 
time  and  labour,  with  little  other  effiect two 
that  of  disgusting  your  pupils  and  ''/^^'TJJj 
yourself.  There  seems  to  be  no  good T«fl» 
that  while  every  other  thing  is  to  ^^^ 
amusing,  religion  alone  must  bedryanoifflj 
inviting.  Do  not  fancy  that  a ^ing ttS^ 
merely  because  it  is  dull.  Why  sh°|**^ 
the  most  entertaining  powers  ot  t^« J*""? 
mind  be  supremely  consecrated  to  wja*^! 
jcct  which  IS  most  worthy  of  thcirfuU  «»^ 
cisc  ?  The  misfortune  is,  that  reli^ouslearn^ 
ing  is  too  often  rather  consider^  ^^^ 
of  the  memory  than  of  the  heart  and  ^ 
tions;  as  a  dry  duty,  rather  than  a  nv^^ 
pleasure.  The  manner  in  which  it  isWa^ 
diffei-s  as  much  from  their  other  ^"^JJ 
punishment  fix)m  recreation.  ^^^J^Slhv 
turned  over  to  the  dull  work  of  gf^^ 
rote  as  a  task  that  which  theyshouWgP^ 
from  example,  from  animated  conversw^ 
from  lively  discusaon,  in  which  ,"*5jSS 
should  learn  to  bear  a  part,  insiteaSd  of  IW 
mei-ely  a  passive  hearrr.  Teach  tho»  »* 
tlier,  as  their  blessed  Saviour  taught,  oy»; 
terestine  parables,  which,  ^hUe  tbgr«^ 
i-ected  the  heart,  left  some  exerciaelWJJ^ 
ingenuity  in  the  solution,  and  for  the  *J^^ 
in  their  application.r^'reach,  as  Hi  tW^^ 
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by  sdzing  on  sarroandiqg  objects,  passing 
events,  local  drsumstances,  peculiar  cha- 
racters, apt  illusions,  just  analogy,  appropri- 
ate illustration.  Call  in  all  creation,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  to  your  aid,  and  accus- 
tom your  young  audience  to 

Find  tongues  in  treet,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  evecy  thing. 

Even  when  the  nature  of  your  subject  makes 
it  necessaiy  for  you  to  be  more  plain  and 
didactic,  do  hot  fail  frequently  to  enliven 
these  less  enga^ng  parts  of  your  discourse 
with  some  incidental  imagery  which  will 
captivate  the  fancy ;  with  some  affecting 
story  with  which  it  shall  be  associated  in  the 
memory.  Relieve  what  would  otherwise  be 
too  dry  and  precepUve,  with  some  striking 
exemplification  in  point,  some  touching  in- 
stance to  be  imitated,  some  awful  warning  to 
be  avoided;  something  which  shall  illustrate 
your  instruction,  which  shall  realize  your  po- 
sition, which  shall  embody  your  idea,  and 
give  shape,  and  form,  colour  and  life,  to  your 
precept  Endeavour  unremittingly  to  con- 
nect the  reader  with  the  subject  by  making 
her  ieel  that  what  you  teach  is  neither  an 
abstract  truth,  nor  a  thing  of  mere  general 
informajtion^  but  that  it  is  a  business  in  which 
she  heraelf  is  individually  and  immediately 
concerned;  in  which  not  onl^  her  eternal 
salvation  but  her/ireaent  happiness  is  invol- 
ved. Do,  according  to  yoiu*  measure  of 
abilitjr,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  which  indited 
the  Scriptures  has  done,  always  take  the 
sensibility  of  the  learner  into  your  account 
of  the  faculties  which  are  to  be  worked 
upon.  *  For  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,*  as 
the  profound  and  enlightened  Bacon  ob- 
serves, *  are  not  proposed  to  us  in  a  naked 
logic  form,  but  arrayed  in  the  most  beautiful 
and  striking  colours  which  creation  affords.' 
By  those  affecting  illustrations  used  by  Him 
•  who  knew  what  was  in  man,'  and  therefore 
best  knew  how  to  address  him,  it  was,  that 
the  unlettered  audiences  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  enabled  both  to  comprehend 
and  to  relish  doctrines,  which  would  not 
readily  have  made  their  way  to  their  under- 
standings, had  they  not  first  touched  their 
hearts ;  and  which  would  have  found  access 
to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  had  they 
been  delivered  in  dry  scholastic  disquisitions. 
Now,  those  audiences  not  being  learned, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  in  the 
state  of  children,  as  to  their  receptive  facul- 
ties, and  to  have  reouired  nearly  the  same 
sort  of  instruction  ;  tnat  is,  they  were  more 
capable  of  being  moved  with  what  was  ^m- 
ple  and  touching,  and  lively,  than  what  was 
elaborate,  abstruse,  and  unaffectin^.  Hea- 
ven and  earth  were  made  to  furnish  their 
contributioos,  when  man  was  to  be  taught 
that  science  which  was  to  make  him  wise 
unto  salvation.  Something  which  might  en- 
force or  illustrate  was  drawn  from  every 
element  The  appearances  of  the  sky,  the 
atorms  of  the  ocean,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 


beasts  of  the  field,  the  fhiits  of  the  earth, 
the  seed  and  the  harvest,  the  labours  of  the 
husbandmen,  the  traffic  of  the  merchant, 
the  season  of  the  year  !  all  were  laid  hold  of 
in  turn.  And  the  most  im[>ortant  moral  in- 
struction, or  religious  truth,  was  deduced 
from  some  recent  occurrence,  some  natural 
appearance,  some  ordinary  fact. 

If  that  be  the  purest  eloquence  which  most 
persuades  and  which  comes  home  to  the 
heart  with  the  fullest  evidence  and  the  most 
irresistible  force,  then  no  eloquence  is  so 
powerfiil  as  that  of  Scripture ;  and  an  intel- 
ligent Christian  teacher  will  be  admonished 
by  the  mode  of  Scripture  itself,  how  to  com- 
municate its  truths  with  life  and  spirit ; 
*  while  he  is  musing,  the  fire  bums  -/  that 
fire  which  will  preserve  him  from  an  insipid 
and  freezing  mode  of  instruction.  He  will 
moreover,  as  was  said  above,  always  care- 
fully keep  up  a  cjuick  sense  of  the  personal 
interest  the  pupil  has  in  every  religious  in- 
struction which  is  impressed  upon  him. 
He  will  teach  as  Paul  prayed,  *  with  the 
spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also;' 
and  in  imitating  this  great  model,  he  will 
necessarily  avoid  the  opposite  faults  of  two 
different  sorts  of  instructors ;  for  while  some 
of  our  divines  of  the  higher  class  have  been 
too  apt  to  preach  as  if  mankind  had  only  in- 
tellect, and  the  lower  and  more  popular 
sort  'as  if  they  had  only  passions,  let  him 
borrow  what  is  good  from  both,  and  ad- 
dress his  pupils  as  beings  compounded  of 
both  undei-standing  and  affections.  * 

Fancy  not  that  the  Bible  is  too  diflBcult  and 
intricate  to  be  presented  in  its  own  naked 
form,  and  that  it  puzzles  and  bewilders  the 
youthful  understanding.  In  all  needful  and 
indispensable  points  of  knowledge,  the  dark- 
ness of  Scripture,  as  a  great  Christian  philo- 
sophert  has  observed,  *  is  but  a  partial  dark- 
ness, like  that  of  Egvpt,  which  benighted 
only  the  enemies  of  God,  while  it  left  his 
children  in  clear  day.'  It  is  not  pretended 
that  the  Bible  w'lW^nd  in  the  young  reader 
clear  views  of  God  and  of  Christ,  of  the  soul 
and  eternity,  but  that  it  w ill  ^ve  them.  And 
if  it  be  really  the  appropriate  character  of 
Scripture,  as  it  tells  us  itself  that  it  is,  *  to 
enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  blind,*  and  *to 
make  wise  the  aim/ile,'  then  it  is  as  well  cal- 
culated for  the  youthful  and  uninformed  as 
for  any  other  class ;  and  as  it  was  never  ex- 
pected that  the  greater  part  of  Christians 

*  The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  the  biihop  of 
London**  weekly  lectures  have  been  attended  by  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  but  more  especially 
by  that  class  to  whom  this  little  work  is  addressed,  is  a 
rery  promising  circumstance  for  the  age.  And  while 
we  consider  with  pleasure  the  advantages  peculiarly  to 
be  derived  by  the  young  ft-om  so  interesting  and  anima- 
ted an  exposition  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  further  led  to 
rejoice  at  the  countenance  given  by  such  high  authority 
to  the  revival  of  that  excellent  but  too  much  neglected 
practice  of  lectures. 
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should  be  learned,  so  is  learning,  though  of 
inestimable  value  in  a  teacher  of  theoloej-,  no 
essential  qualification  for  a  common  Cnris- 
tian,  for  which  reason  Scripture  truths  are 
expressed  with  that  clear  and  simple  evi- 
dence adapted  to  the  kind  of  assent  which 
they  require ;  an  assent  materially  difierent 
ftom  that  sort  of  demonstration  which  a 
mathematical  theorem  demands.  He  who 
could  bring  an  unprejudiced  heart  and  an 
unperverted  will,  would  bring  to  the  Scrip- 
tures the  best  qualification  for  understanding 
and  receiving  them.  And  though  they  con- 
tain things  wnich  the  pupil  cannot  compre- 
hend (as  what  ancient  poet,  historian,  or 
orator  does  not)  the  teacher  may  address  to 
him  the  words  which  Christ  addressed  to 
Peter,  *  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now, 
but  thou  shah  know  hereafter.* 

Histories  of  the  Bible,  and  commentaries 
on  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  children,  though 
valuable  in  their  way,  should  never  be  used 
as  substitutes  for  the  Bible  itself.  For  his- 
torical or  geographical  information,  for  call- 
ing the  attention  to  events  and  characters, 
they  are  very  usefiil.  Bat  Scripture  truths 
are  best  conveyed  in  its  own  subUme  and 
^mple  phraseology ;  its  doctrines  are  best 
understood  in  its  own  appropriate  lan^ge; 
its  precepts  arc  best  retained  in  their  own 
simple  form.  Paraphrases,  in  profesang  to 
explain,  often'  dilute ;  while  the  ter^ness 
and  brevity  of  Scripture  compodtion  fills 
the  mind,  touches  the  heart,  and  fastens  on 
the  memory.  While  I  would  cause  them  to 
*  read*  the  commentary  for  the  improvement 
of  the  understanding,  they  should  •  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest*  the  Bible  for  the 
comfort  and  edification  erf"  the  heart 

Young  people  who  have  been  taught  rcli- 

f ion  in  a  formal  and  superficial  way,  who 
ave  had  all  its  drudgeries  and  none  of  its 
pleasures,  will  probably  have  acquired  so 
little  relish  for  it,  as  to  consider  the  conti- 
nued prosecution  of  their  religious  studies  as 
a  ba^e  of  their  tutelage,  as  a  mark  that 
they  are  still  under  subjection;  and  will 
look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  hour  of 
■their  emancipation  mm  the  lectures  on 
Christianity,  as  the  era  of  their  promised  li- 
berty ;  the  epocha  of  independence.  They 
will  long  for  the  period  when  its  lessons  shall 
cease  to  be  delivered ;  will  conclude  that, 
having  once  attained  such  an  age,  and  an*i- 
ved  at  the  required  proficiency,  the  object 
will  be  accomplbhed,  and  the  labour  at  an 
end.  But  let  not  your  children  *  so  learn 
Christ. '  Apprise  them  that  no  specific  day 
will  ever  arise,  on  which  they  shall  say,  1 
have  attained ;  but  inform  them,  that  every 
acquisition  must  be  followed  up;  knowledge 
must  be  tacreased;  prejudices  subdued; 
good  habits  rooted ;  evil  ones  eradicated ; 
amiable  ^spositions  strengthened;  .right 
principles  confinned;  till  going  on  from 
fight  to  light,  and  ftx)m  strength  to  strength, 
they  come  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ,  * 


But  though  serious  instruction  will  not 
only  be  uninteresting  but  irksome,  if  con- 
veyed to  youth  in  a  cold  didactic  way ;  yet 
if  their  anections  be  suitably  en^ged«  while 
their  understandings  are  kept  m  exercise, 
their  hearts  so  far  firom  necessarily  revoh- 
ing,  as  some  insist,  will  often  receive  the 
most  solemn  truths  with  alacrity.  It  is,  as 
we  have  repeated,  the  manner  which  re- 
volts them,  and  not  the  thing.  Nor  will 
they,  as  some  assert,  necessarily  dislike  the 
teacher,  because  the  truths  taught  are  of 
the  most  awhil  and  solemn  kind.  It  has 
happened  to  the  writer  to  be  a  frequent 
witness  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  ex- 
pressed by  young  persons  to  those  who  had 
sedulously  and  scnously  instructed  them  in 
religious  knowledge ;  an  affection  as  livdy, 
a  gratitude  as  warm,  as  could  have  been  ex- 
cited by  any  indulgence  to  their  persons,  or 
any  gratification  of  a  worldly  nature. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  wit  and 
sprightiy  fuicy  have  been  the  most  formida- 
ble enemies  to  Christianity ;  while  men,  in 
whom  those  talents  have  been  consecrated 
to  God,  have  been  some  of  her  most  useful 
champions,  take  particular  care  to  press 
that  ardent  and  ever-active  cower,  the  tnifl- 
eination,  into  the  service  oi  religion.  This 
bright  and  busy  faculty  will  be  leading  iu 
possessor  into  perpetual  peril,  and  is  an  ene- 
my of  peculiar  potency  tul  it  come  to  be  cm- 
ployed  in  the  cause  of  God.  It  is  a  boo, 
which  though  woridly  prudence  indeed  may 
chain  so  as  to  prevent  outward  mischief,  yet 
the  malignity  remains  within;  but  when 
sanctified  by  Christianity,  the  imaginatioa 
is  a  lion  tarried;  you  haVe  all  the  boiefit  of 
its  strength  and  its  activity,  divested  of  its 
mischiet  God  never  bestowed  that  noble 
but  restiess  feculty,  without  intending  it  to 
be  an  instrument  of  his  own  glory ;  thoogh 
it  has  been  too  often  set  up  in  rdjellkii 
against  him  ;  because,  in  its  youthful  tlir- 
rings,  while  all  alive  and  full  of  action,  it 
has  not  been  sdzed  upon  to  serve  its  right- 
ful Sovereign,  but  was  early  enlisted  with 
littie  oppo^tion  under  the  banners  of  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil !  Religion  » 
the  only  subject  in  which,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  a  severe  and  sober-minded  pm- 
dence,  this  discursive  faculty  can  s&Sdy 
stretch  its  powers  and  expand  its  energies  1 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  must  be 
a  sound  and  genuine  Christianity  which  can 
alone  so  chastise  and  regulate  the  imagina- 
tion, as  to  restrain  it  from  those  errors  and 
excesses  into  which  a  false,  a  mistaken,  as 
irregular  relieion,  has  too  often  led  its  inju- 
dicious and  ill-instructed  professor.  Some 
of  the  most  fatal  extremes  into  which  a  wfld 
enthusiasm  or  a  frightful  superstition  has 
plunged  its  unhappy  votaries,  have  been  ow- 
mg  to  the  want  ot  a  due  direction,  to  Uie 
want  of  a  strict  and  hdycastigation  of  tbM^ 
ever- working  faculty.  To  secure  imagina- 
tion, therefore,  on  the  safe  side,  and,  if  I 
may  change  the  metaphor,  to  put  it  Qndv 
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the  (firection  of  its  true  pilot,  in  the  stormy 
voyage  of  life,  is  like  en^ging  those  potent 
elements,  the  wind  and  tide,  in  your  favour. 

In  your  communications  with  young  peo- 
ple, take  care  to  convince  them  that  as  re- 
ligion is  not  a  business  to  be  laid  aside  with 
the  lesson,  so  neither  is  it  a  single  branch  of 
duty  ;  some  detached  thing,  which  like  the 
acquisition  of  an  art  or  a  language,  is  to  be 
practised  separately,  and  to  have  its  distinct 
periods  and  mocles  of  operation.  But  let 
them  understand,  that  common  acts,  by  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed, 
are  to  be  made  acts  of  religion.  Let  them 
perceive  that  Christianity  may  be  consider- 
ed as  having  something  of  that  influence 
over  the  conduct,  which  external  grace  has 
over  the  manners ;  for  as  it  is  not  the  per- 
formance of  some  particular  act  which  de- 
nominates any  one  to  be  graceful,  grace  be- 
ing a  spirit  diffused  through  the  whole  sys- 
tem, which  animates  every  sentiment,  and 
Informs  every  action ;  as  she  who  has  true 
personal  grace  has  it  uniformly,  and  is  not 
sometimes  awkward  and  sometimes  elegant; 
does  not  sometimes  lay  it  down  and  some 
times  take  it  up  ;  so  religion  is  not  an  occa 
sional  act,  but  an  indwelling  principle,  an 
inwrought  habit,  a  pervading  and  informing 
spirit,  from  which  mdeed  every  act  derives 
ait  its  life,  and  energy,  and  beauty. 

Give  them  clear  views  of  the  broad  dis- 
crimination between  practical  religion  and 
worldly  morality;  in  short,  between  the  vir- 
tues of  Christians  and  of  Pagans.  Show 
them  that  no  good  qualities  are  genuine, 
but  such  as  flow  finom  the  religion  of  Christ 
Let  them  learn  that  the  virtues  which  the 
better  sort  of  people,  who  are  yet  destitute 
of  true  Christianity,  inculcate  and  practise, 
resemble  those  virtues  which  have  the  love 
of  God  for  their  motive,  just  as  counterfeit 
ccMn  resembles  sterling  gold ;  they  may 
have,  it  b  true  certain  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  others ;  they  may  be  bright  and 
shining ;  thej  have  perhaps  the  image  and 
tiie  tuperscnplion,  but  they  ever  want  the 
true  oisUnguishing  properties;  they  want 
sterling  value,  purity  and  weight  They 
may  indeed  pass  current  in  the  traffic  of  this 
world,  but  when  brought  to  the  touchstone, 
they  will  be  found  full  of  alloy;  when  weigh- 
ed m  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  *  they 
will  be  found  wanting,'  they  will  not  stand 
that  final  trial  whicli  is  to  separate  'the 
precious  from  the  vile ;'  they  will  not  abide 
the  day  <  of  ^  coming  who  is  like  a  refiner's 
fire.'  , 

One  error  into  which  even  some  good 
people  are  apt  to  fall,  is  that  endeavouring 
to  deceive  young  minds  by  temporising  ex- 
pedients. In  orduer  to  allure  them  to  become 
religious,  they  exhibit  false,  or  faint,  or  in- 
adequate views  of  Christianity ;  and  while 
they  represent  it  as  it  really  is,  as  a  life  of 
superior  happiness  and  advantage,  they  con- 
ceal its  difficulties,  and  like  the  Jesuitical 
Chinese  missionaiicsy  extenuate,  oi*  sink,  or 


deny,  such  parts  of  it  as  are- least  alluring 
to  human  prid^.  In  attempting  to  disguise 
its  principles,  they  destroy  its  efficacy.  They 
deny  the  ci-oss  instead  of  making  it  the 
badge  of  a  Christian.  But  besides  that, 
the  project  fmls  with  them  as  it  did  with 
the  Jesuits ;  all  fraud  is  bad  in  itself;  and  a~ 
pious  fraud  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  which 
ought  to  be  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  papal 
desolation. 

Instead  of  reprcsenUng  to  the  young 
Christian,  that  it  may  be  possible  by  a  pru- 
dent ingenuity  at  once  to  pursue,  with  equal 
ardour  and  success,  worlaly  fame  ahd  eter- 
nal glory,  would  it  not  be  more  honest  to  teU 
him  fairly  and  unambiguously  that  there  are 
two  distinct  roads  between  which  there  is  a 
broad  boundaiy  line  ?  that  there  are  two 
contending  and  irreconcilable  interests^ 
that  he  must  forsake  the  one  if  he  would 
cleave  to  the  other  ?  that  *  there  are  two 
masters,'  both  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  ?  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  charac- 
ters at  eternal  variance  ?  that  he  must  re- 
nounce the  one  if  he  is  in  earnest  for  the 
other  ^  that  nothing  short  of  absolute  deci- 
sion can  make  a  confirmed  Christian  ?  Point 
out  the  different  sorts  of  promises  annexed 
to  these  different  sorts  of  characters.  Con- 
fess in  the  language  of  Christ  how  the  man 
of  the  world  often  obtains  (and  it  is  the  na- 
tural course  of  human  things)  the  recom- 
peiicc  he  sedulously  seeks.  *  Verily  I  say 
unto  you  they  have  their  reward.'  Explain 
the  beatitudes  on  the  other  hand,  and  unfold 
what  kind  of  specific  reward  is  there  indi^ 
vidually  promised  to  its  concomitant  virtue. 
Show  your  pupil  that  to  that  *  poverty  of 
spirit*  to  which  *  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  is 
promised,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  expect 
that  the  recompence  of  human  commenda- 
tion should  be  also  attached ;  that  to  that 
purity  of  heart'  to  which  the  beatific  vision 
is  annexed,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose you  can  unite  the  praise  of  licentious 
wits,  or  the  admiration  of  a  catch-club. 
These  will  be  bestowed  on  their  appropriate 
and  corresponding  merit.  Do  not  enlist  them 
under  false  colours;  disappointment  will 
produce  a  desertion.  Different  sorts  of  re- 
wards are  attached  to  different  sorts  of  ser- 
vices ;  and  while  you  truly  assert  that  Re- 
ligion's ways  are  *  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  patns  are  peace,*  take  care  that  you 
do  not  lead  them  to  depend  too  exclusively 
on  worldly  happiness  and  earthly  peace,  for 
these  make  no  part  of  the  covenant ;  they 
may  be,  and  they  often  are,  superadded, 
but  they  were  never  stipulated  m  the  con- 
tract. 

But  if,  in  order  to  attract  the  young  to  a 
religious  course,  you  disingenuously  conceal 
its  difficulties,  while  you  are  justly  enlarging 
upon  Its  pleasures,  you  will  tempt  them  to 
distrust  the  truth  of^  Scripture  itself. — For 
what  will  they  think,  not  only  of  a  few  de- 
tached texts,  but  of  the  general  cast  and 
colour  of  the  Gospel  when  contrasted  with 
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your  representation  of  it  ?  When  you  are 
describing  to  them  the  inseparable  human 
advantages  which  will  follow  a  religious 
course,  what  notion  will  they  conceive  of 
«the  strait  gate*  and  'narrow  way?'  of  the 
amputation  of  a  'right  hand?*  ot  the  exci- 
sion of  a  •  right  eye  ?'  of  the  other  strong 
metaphors  by  which  the  Christian  warfare 
is  shadowed  out  ?  of '  cruciiying  the  flesh  ?* 
of '  mortifying  the  old  man  ?'^  of  *  dying  unto 
sin  ?'  of  •  overcoming  the  world  ?*  Do  you 
not  think  their  meek  and  compassionate  Sa- 
viour who  died  for  your  children,  loved 
them  as  well  as  you  love  them  ?  And  if  this 
were  his  language,  ought  it  not  to  be  yours? 
It  is  the  language  of  true  love  ;  of  that  love 
with  which  a  merciful  God  loved  the  world, 
when  he  spared  not  his  own  Son,  Do  not 
fear  to  tell  your  children  what  he  told  his 
disciples,  that  *  in  the  world  they  shall  have 
tribulation ;'  but  teach  them  to  rise  superior 
to  it,  on  hia  principle,  by  'overcoming  the 
world.'  Do  not  then  try  to  conceal  from 
them,that  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  necessari- 
ly opposite  to  the  life  of  the  world  ;  and  do 
not  seek  by  a  vain  attempt  at  accommoda- 
tion to  reconcile  that  difference  which 
Christ  himself  has  pronounced  to  be  irre- 
concilable. 

Ma]^  it  not  be  partly  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  due  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
real  nature  and  spirit  of  religion,  that  so  ma- 
ny young  Christians,  who  set  out  in  a  fair 
ana  flourishing  way,  decline  and  wither 
when  they  come  to  perceive  the  requisitions 
of  experimental  cnristianity  ?  requisitions 
which  they  had  not  suspected  of  making  any 
part  of  the  plan ;  and  from  which,  when 
they  afterwards  discover  them,  they  shrink 
back,  as  not  prepared  and  hardened  for  the 
unexpected  contest. 

People  are  no  more  to  be  cheated  into  re- 
ligion than  into  learning.  The  same  s|>irjt 
which  influences  your  oath  in  a  court  ot  jus- 
tice should  influence  your  discoui-se  in  that 
court  of  equity — your  family.  Your  children 
should  be  told  the  truth,  the  whole  tmth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  It  is  unnecessary' to 
add,  that  it  must  \yt  done  gradually  and  dis- 
creetly. We  know  whose  example  we  have 
for  postponing  that  which  the  mind  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  receive :  *  I  have  many  things 
yet  to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now.*  Aecustom  them  to  reason  by  analogy. 
Explain  to  them  that  great  worldly  attain- 
ments are  never  made  without  great  sa- 
crifices ;  that  the  merchant  cannot  become 
rich  without  industry ;  the  statesman  emi- 
nent without  labour;  the  scholar  learned 
without  study ;  the  hero  renowned  without 
danger:  would  it  not  then,  on  human  princi- 
ples, be  unreasonable  to  think  that  the 
Christian  alone  should  obtain  a  triumph 
without  a  warfare  ?  the  highest  prize  with 
the  lowest  exertion  ?  an  eternal  crown  with- 
out a  present  cross  ?  and  tliat  heaven  is  the 
onlv  reward  which  the  idle  may  reckon  up- , 
on  .^  No :  though  salvation  *be  the  gift  of 


God,' yet  it  must  be  *  worked  out.'  Con- 
vince your  young  friends,  however,  that  in 
this  case  the  diflSculty  of  the  battle  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  pnze  of  the  victory.  In 
one  respect,  ind^,  the  point  of  resem- 
blance between  worldly  ana  Chrisdan  m- 
suits  fails,  and  that  most  advantageously  fer 
the  Christian  ;  for  while^  even  by  the  most 
probable  means,  which  arc  the  union  of  ta- 
lents with  diligence,  no  human  proq)entf 
can  be  insured  to  the  wqrldly  candidate » 
while  the  most  successful  adventurer  may 
fail  by  the  fault  of  another ;  while  the  b^ 
concerted  prqjea  of  the  statesman  may  be 
crushed ;  the  bravest  hero  lose  the  battle; 
the  brightest  genius  fail  of  getting  bread; 
and  while  moreover,  the  pleasure  ansmg 
even  from  success  in  these  may  be  nowoner 
tasted  than  it  is  poisoned  by  a  more  prosper* 
ous  rival ;  the  persevering  Christian  uwc 
and  certain  of  obtaining  his  object ;  no  nus- 
fortunes  can  defeat  to  hope;  no  comp^itw 
can  endanger  Ms  success ;  for  though  an- 
other eain,  he  will  not  lose ;  nay,  the  snc- 
cess  of  another,  so  far  from  dlromishnig  W 
gain,  is  an  addition  to  it ;  the  more  be  or 
fuses,  the  richer  he  grows ;  his  blessing*  ar« 
enlarged  by  communication ;  and  thatma^ 
tal  hour  which  cuts  off  for  ever  the  hy« 
of  woridly  men,  crowns  and  ccnsumnwo 
his. 

Beware  at  the  same  time  of  settingupany 
act  of  self-denial  or  mortification  as  tne 
/irocttrm^  cause  of  salvation.  ^^^^^^^ 
be  a  presumptuous  project  to/mrch(ueiw^ 
eternal  hfe  which  is  declared  to  be  the  ««« 
57/^  of  God.'  This  would  be  to  send  TOOT 
children,  not  to  the  Go^el  to  leamtt^ 
Christianity,  but  to  the  monks  and  asccow 
of  the  middle  ages;  it  would  be  s»« 
them  to  Peter  the  hermit,  and  the  holy  »• 
thers  of  the  desert,  and  not  to  Petcrtw 
apostle  and  his  Divine  Master.  MorUWar 
tion  is  not  the  price ;  it  is  nothing  n*?*.^ 
the  discipline  of  a  soul  of  which  an  a^ 
disease,  tlie  diet  prescribed  by  the  gt^ 
Physician.  Without  this  euard  the  y(W 
devout  Christian  would  be  led  to  fancy  ^ 
abstinence,  pilgrimage,  and  Penance  miP» 
be  adopted  as  the  cheap  subsutute  lor  w 
subdued  desire,  the  reasted  te"*P^5S,rtt 
conquered  corruption,  and  the  obeffl^ 
wUl ;  and  would  be  almost  in  as  much  0^ 
ger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  self-ri^J^^^^J^ 
arising  from  austerities  and  mortificatioo, 
she  would  be,  on  the  other,  from  sclHPS'  , 
fication  in  the  indoleenccs  of  the  wonw^ 
And  while  you  carefully  inipress on  heruK 
necessity  of  living  a  life  of  strict  obedienccu 
she  would  please  God,  do  not  neglect  to  re- 
mind her  also  that  a  complete  »WD^^ 
of  her  own  performances  as  a  ground  of  ^ 
rit,  purchasing  the  favour  of  God  ^ rjv 
own  intrinsic  worth,  is  included  in  thatooc- 
dicnce.  .    ^ 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  stamping .^ 
young  minds  a  true  impression  o^  ^f  6^ 
of  Christianity,  to  possess  them  witaa*^' 
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viction  that  it  is  the  purity  of  the  motive 
"which  not  only  gives  worth  and  beauty,  but 
-which,  in  a  christian  sense  gives  life  and  soul 
to  the  best  action :  nay,  that  while  a  right 
intention  will  be  acknowledged  and  accept- 
ed at  the  final  judgment,  even  without  the 
act,  the  act  itself  will  be  disowned  which 
wanted  the  basis  of  a  pure  design.  *  Thou 
didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  heart  to  build 
roe  a  temple,'  said  the  Aknighty  to  that  mo- 
narch, whom  yet  he  permitted  not  to  build 
it.  How  many  splendid  actions  will  be  re- 
jected in  the  great  day  of  retribution,  to 
which  statues  and  monuments  have  been 
raised  on  earth,  while  their  almost  deified 
authors  shall  be  as  much  confounded  at  their 
own  unexpected  reprobation,  as  at  the  Di- 
vine acceptance  ot  those  •  whose  life  the 
world  counted  madness.*  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  *  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew 
you,'  is  not  the  malediction  denounced  on 
the  sceptic,  or  the  scoffer,  or  the  profligate, 
and  the  libertine,  but  on  the  high  professor^ 
on  the  unfruitful  worker  of  'miracles,'  on 
the  unsanctified  utterer  of  •  prophecies  ;*  for 
even  acts  of  piety  wanting  the  purifying 
principle,  however  they  may  dazzle  men, 
offend  God,  Cain  sacrificed,  Balaam  pro- 
phesied, Rousseau  wrote  the  most  sublime 
panegyric  on  the  Son  of  Mary,  Voltaihk 
BUILT  A  CHURCH  !  nay,  so  superior  was  his 
affectation  of  sanctity,  that  he  ostentatiously 
declaied,  that  while  others  were  raising 
churches  to  aairUa,  there  was  one  man  at 
least  who  would  erect  hit  church  to  God  :* 
that  God  whose  altars  he  was  overthrow- 
ing, whose  name  he  was  villifying,  whose 
gospel  he  was  exterminating,  and  the  ve- 
ry name  of  whose  Son  he  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  blot  from  the  face  of  tlie 
earth  ! 

Though  it  be  impossible  here  to  enume- 
rate all  those  Christian  virtues  which  should 
be  impressed  in  the  progress  of  a  Christian 
education,  yet  in  this  connexion  1  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  one  which  more  imme- 
diately grows  out  of  the  subject ;  and  to  re- 
mark that  the  principle  which  should  be  the 
invariable  concomitant  of  all  instruction,  and 
especially  of  religious  instruction,  hJiumili- 
ty, '  As  this  temper  is  inculcated  in  every 
page  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  deducible  from 
every  precept  and  every  action  of  Christ  j 
that  IS  a  sufficient  intimation  that  it  should 
be  made  to  grow  out  of  every  study,  that  it 
should  be  grwed  on  every  acquisition.  It 
is  the  turning  point,  the  leading  principle 
indicative  of  the  very  genius,  of  the  very  be- 
ing of  Christianity.  The  chastising xjuality 
should  therefore  be  constantly  made  in  edu- 
caUon  to  iterate  as  the  only  counteraction 
of  that  knowle4ge  which  pufFeth  up.'^ 
Youth  should  be  taught  that  as  humility  is 
the  discriminating  characteristic  of  our  reli- 
gion, therefore  a  proud  Christian,  a  haughty 

*  De0  erexU  rcAolre^is  thtintoription  affixed  by  hlof 
self  oo  Ml  ehureh  at  Ittctkiti, 
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disciple  c^  a  crucified  Master,  furnishes  per- 
haps a  stronger  opposition  in  terms  than  the 
whole  compass  of  language  can  exhibit^ 
They  should  be  taught  that  humility  being 
the  appropriate  grace  of  Christianity,  is  pre- 
cisely the  thing  which  makes  Christian  and 
pagan  virtues  etaentially  different  The  vir- 
tues of  the  Romaas,  for  instance,' were  obvi- 
ously founded  in  pride ;  as  a  proof  of  this, 
they  had  not  even  a  word  in  their  copious 
language  to  express  humility,  but  what  was 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  conveyed  the  idea 
of  meanness  or  vileness,  of  baseness  and  ser- 
vility. Christianity  so  stands  on  its  own  sin- 
gle ground,  is  so  fur  from  assimilating  itself 
to  the  spirit  of  other  rellgioi^s,  that,  unlike 
the  Roman  enrjperor,  who,  though  he  would 
not  become  a  Christian,  yet  ordered  that  the 
image  of  Christ  should  be  set  up  in  the  pan- 
theon with  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  be 
worshipped  in  common  with  them  ;  Chris- 
tianity not  only  rejects  all  such  partnerships 
with  other  i-ehgions,  but  it  pulls  down  their 
images,  defaces  their  temples,  tramples  on 
their  honours,  founds  its  own  existence  on 
the  ruins  of  spurious  religions  and  spurious 
virtues,  and  will  be  every  thing  when  it  is 
admitted  to  be  any  thing. 

Will  it  be  goin^  too  much  out  of  the  way 
to  observe,  that  Christian  Britain  retaliates 
upon  pagan  Rome  ?  For  if  the  former  used 
humility  in  a  bad  sense,  has  not  the  latter 
learnt  to  use  pride  in  a  grxxl  one  ?  May  we 
without  impertinence  venture  to  remark, 
that  in  the  deliberations  of  as  honourable  and 
upright  political  assemblies  as  ever  adoi-ned, 
or,  under  Providence  upheld  a  country  ;  in 
orations  which  leave  us  nothing  to  envy  in 
A^ic  or  Roman  eloquence  in  their  best  days; 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  we  did  not  bor- 
row from  Rome  an  epithet  which  suited  the 
genius  of  her  religion  as  much  as  it  militates 
against  ours  ?  The  panegyrist  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  of  Platea,  or  of  Zama,  might 
with  propriety  speak  of  a  *  proud  day,' -or  a 
*  proud  event,'  or  a  'proud  success.'  But 
surely  the  Christian  encomiasts  of  the  battle 
of  the  Nile  might,  from  their  abundance, 
select  an  epithet  better  appropriated  to  such 
a  victory — a  victory  which,  dv  preserving 
Europe,  has  perhaps  preserved  that  religion 
which  sets  its  foot  on  the  very  neck  of  pnde, 
and  in  which  the  concjueror  himself,  even  iii 
the  first  anloura  of  triumph,  forgot  not  to  as- 
cribe the  victory  to  Almighty  God.  Let 
us  leave  to  the  enemy  both  the  terms  and 
the  thing;  aiTogant  words  being  the  only 
weapons  in  whifch  we  must  ever  vail  to  their 
decided  superiority.  As  we  must  despair  of 
the  victory,  let  us  disdain  the  contest. 
'  Above  all  things  then  you  should  beware 
that  your  pupils  do  not  take  up  with  a  vague, 
general,  and  undefined  religion,  but  look  to 
it  that  their  Christianity  be  really  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  Instead  of  slurring  over  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cross,  as  disreputable  ap- 
pendages to  our  religion,  which  are  to  be  dis- 
guJsed  or  got  over  as  well  a^  we  can,  but 
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which  are  never  to  be  dwelt  upon,  take  care 
to  make  these  your  grand  fundamental  arti- 
cles. Do  not  dilute  or  explain  away  these 
doctrines,  and  bjr  some  elegant  perif)hrasis 
hint  at  a  Saviour  instead  of  makmg  him  the 
foundation-stone  of  your  system.  Dq  not 
convey  primary,  and  plain,  and  awfiil,  and 
indispensable  truths  elUptically,  I  mean  as 
something  that  is  to  be  understood  without 
being  expressed ;  nor  study  fashionable  cir- 
cumlocutions to  avoid  names  and  things  on 
which  our  salvation  hangs,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent your  discourse  from  being  offensive. 
Persons  who  are  thus  instructed  in  religion 
with  more  good-breeding  than  seriousness 
and  simplicity,  imbibe  a  distate  for  plain 
scriptural  language :  and  the  Scriptures 
themselves  are  so  little  in  use  with  a  certain 
fashionable  class  of  readers,  that  when  the 
doctrines  and  language  of  the  Bible  occasion- 
ally occur  in  other  authors,  or  in  conversa- 
tion, they  present  a  sort  of  novelty  and  pe- 
caliarity  wnich  offend ;  and  such  readers  as 
disuse  the  Bible,  are  apt  from  a  supposed 
delicacy  of  taste,  to  call  that  precise  and  pu- 
ritanical, which  is  in  fact  sound  and  scriptu- 
ral. Nay,  it  has  sevei-al  times  happened  to 
the  author  to  hear  persons  of  sense  and 
learning  ridicule  insulated  sentiments  and 
expressions  that  have  fallen  in  their  way, 
which  they  would  have  treated  with  decent 
respect,  had  they  known  them  to  be,  as  they 
really  were,  texts  of  Scripture.  This  ob- 
servation is  hazarded  with  a  view  to  enforce 
the  importance  of  early  communicating  re- 
ligious knowledge,  and  of  infii^ng  an  early 
taste  for  the  venerable  phraseology  ctf  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  persons  in  question  thus  possessing  a 
kind  of  pagan  Christianity,  are  apt  to  ac- 
quire a  sort  of  a  pagan  expresnon  also, 
which  just  enables  tnem  to  speak  with  com- 
placency of  the  *Deitv,'  of  a  •  first  cause,* 
and  of  •  conscience.  *  Nay,  some  may  even 
go  so  for  as  to  talk  of  *  the  Founder  of  our 
religion,'  of  the  '  Author  of  Christianity,'  in 
the  same  general  terms,  as  they  would  talk 
of  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  or  the  lawgiver  of 
China,  ot  Athens,  or  of  the  Jews.  But 
their  refined  eai-s  revolt  not  a  httle  at  the 
unadorned  name  of  Christ,  and  especially 
the  naked  and  unqualified  term  of  our  Sa- 
viour, or  Redeemer,  carries  with  it  a  queer- 
ish,  inelegant,  not  to  say  suspicious  sound. ^ 
They  will  express  a  serious  disapprobation 
what  is  wrong,  under  the  moral  term  of 
vice,  or  the  forensic  term  of  crime;  but  they 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  Scripture  tei-m  of 
9in  has  something  fanatical  in  it ;  and,  while 
they  discover  a  respect  for  morality,  they  do 
not  much  relish  holiness,  which  is  indeed 
the  specific  and  only  morality  ot  a  Christian, 
—They  will  speak  readily  of  a  man's  re- 
forming, or  leaving  off  a  vicious  habit,  or 
growing  more  correct  in  some  individual 
practice ;  but  the  idea  conveyed  under  any 
of  the  Scripture  phrases  agnifying  a  total 
change  of  heart,  they  -would  stigmatize'  as 


the  very  shibboleth  of  a  sect,  though  it  is  the 
language  of  a  Liturgy  they  affect  to  admire, 
and  of  a  Gospel  which  they  profess  to  re- 


CHAP.  xm. 

Hinu  auggested  for  fumiifnng  young  per- 
9ona  with  a  scheme  of  prayer. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally 
be  anxious  not  only  that  this  duty  should  be 
earnestly  inculcated  on  their  children,  but 
that  they  should  be  taught  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner; ana  mch  parents  need  Kttlc  persuaaoo 
or  counsel  on  the  subject.  Yet  cnildrwi  of 
decent  and  orderiy  (1  will  not  say  of  stiictlf 
religious)  families  are  often  so  supcrfdally 
instructed  in  this  important  busmess,  that 
when  they  arc  asked  what  prayers  they  use, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  answer,  *  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Crted,^  And  eren 
some  who  arc  better  taught,  are  not  always 
made  to  understand  with  suflBcientcleanicffl 
the  specific  distinction  between  the  two  j 
that  the  one  is  the  confession  of  their  ^irf^ 
and  the  other  the  model  for  their  tufifioeo' 
tions.  By  this  confused  and  indiswict  be- 
ginning, they  set  out  with  a  perplexity  la 
their  ideas  which  is  not  always  completely 
disentangled  in  more  advanced  life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  adze  the  fim 
occasion  which  the  child's  opening  under- 
standing shall  allow,  for  making  a  Im 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ta- 
king every  division  or  short  sentence  sep^ 
ratcly ;  for  each  furnishes  valuable  inataiaB 
for  a  distinct  lecture.  The  child  should  be 
led  gradually  through  every  part  of  this  di- 
vine composition ;  she  shoold  be  taught  to 
break  it  mto  all  the  regular  diviaoo^  inj» 
which  indeed  it  so  naturally  resolves  its» 
She  should  be  made  to  cooAprehendooe  by 
one  each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sentence! ; 
to  amplify  and  spread  them  out  for  the  pap- 
pose of  better  understandtog  them,  not « 
their  most  extensive  and  critical  sense,  but 
in  their  most  simple  and  obvious  meaning 
For  in  those  condensed  and  substantial  ex- 

Eressions  every  word  is  an  ingot  aJ'd  wffl 
ear  beating  out ;  so  that  the  teacher's  diffi- 
culty will  not  so  much  be  what  she  shall  »y 
as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  so  ^^"^^'f^^ 
the  expository  matter  whM:h  this  socdnct 
pattern  suggests. 

When  the  child  has  a  pretty  good  5«*5p- 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  each  divi&oQ,  b» 
should  then  be  made  to  observe  ttap«»cx- 
ion,  relation  and  dependance  of  the  sevw 
parts  of  this  prayer  one  upon  another ;  mf 
there  is  great  method  and  connexion  in  it— 
We  pray  that  the  'kingdom  of  God  may 
come,*  as  the  best  means  to  •  hallow"  Iw 
name ;  and  that  by  uo^  the  obedient  aab^ 
jects  of  his  kingdom,  '^  will  may  be  done 
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A  judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how 
logically  and  consequently  one  clause  grows 
out  of  another,  though  she  will  use  neither 
the  word  logical  nor  consequence  ;  for  all 
explanations  should  be  made  in  the  most 
plain  and  fanailiar  terms,  it  being  woj*ds,  and 
not  things,  which  commonly  perplex  chil- 
dren, if,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  teach- 
er, though  not  wanting  sense,  wants  perspi- 
cuity and  simplicity.* 

The  young  person  from  being  made  a 
complete  mistress  of  this  short  composition 
(which  as  it  is  to  be  her  guide  and  model 
through  life,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  be- 
stowed on  it)  will  have  a  clearer  conception, 
not  only  of  its  individual  contents,  but  of 
prayer  in  general,  than  many  ever  attain, 
though  their  memory  has  been  perhaps 
load^  with  long  and  unexplainecl  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swal- 
low in  the  lump  without  scrutiny  and  with- 
out discrimination.  Prayer  should  not  be 
80  swallowed.  It  is  a  regular  prescription 
which  should  stand  analvsis  and  examina- 
tion :  it  is  not  a  charm,  the  successful  ope- 
ration of  which  depends  on  your  blindly  ta- 
king it,  without  knowing  what  is  in  it,  and 
io  which  the  good  you  receive  is  promoted 
by  your  ignorance  of  its  contents. 

r  would  have  it  understood  that  by  these 
little  comments,!  do  not  mean  that  the  child 
should  be  put  to  learn  dry,  and  to  her  unin- 
telligible expositions ;  but  that  the  exposi- 
tion is  to  be  colloquial.  And  here  I  must 
remark  in  general,  that  the  teacher  is  some- 
times unreasonably  apt  to  relieve  herself  at 
the  child's  expense,  by  loading  the  memory 
of  a  little  creature  on  occasions  in  which  far 
other  faculties  should  be  put  in  exercise. 
Tne  child  herself  should  be  made  to  fiimish 
a  good  part  of  this  extemporaneous  com- 
mentarv  by  her  answei*s;  in  which  answers 
she  will  be  much  assisted  by  the  judgment 
the  teacher  uses  in  her  manner  of  question- 
ing.  And  the  youthful  understanding,  when 
its  powers  are  properly  set  at  v;ork,  will 
soon  strengthen  by  exercise,  so  as  to  furnish 
reasonable  if  not  veiy  correct  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  use- 
ful and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary 
to  begin  with.  But  1  will  hazard  the  re- 
mark, that  if  children  are  xYivoytviexcltiswely 
on  the  best  forms,  if  they  are  made  to  com- 
mit them  to  memory  like  a  copy  of  verses, 
and  to  repeat  them  in  a  dry,  customary  way, 
they  will  produce  little  effect  on  their  minds. 
They  will  not  understand  what  they  repeat, 
if  we  do  not  early  open  to  them  the  impor* 

*  It  mif  lit  perfaaiks  be  a  Mfe  rale  to  ettablUb  for  prayer 
in  general,  tofutpect  tbat  any  petition  which  cannot  in 
•one  ihape  or  other  be  aecommodated  to  the  i^rif  of 
•ome  part  of  this  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  be  adopt- 
ed. Ucfv,  temporal  tkini:*  are  kept  in  their  due  nibor- 
disMtlDn  ;  they  are  aiked  for  noderaiely,  at  an  aaknoar- 
ledfoMOC  of  our  dependence  and  of  OoU's  power;  '  fbr 
•or  haarenly  Father  Imowctk  ibat  we  hare  need  oTiImm 
tbingt.* 


tant  scheme  of  prayer.  Without  such  an 
elementary  inti*oduction  to  this  duty,  they 
will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant  or  enthu- 
siasts, or  both.  We  should  give  them  knov}- 
ledge  before  we  can  expect  them  to  make 
much  progress  in  fiicty,  and  as  a  due  pre- 
parative to  it :  Christian  instruction  in  this 
resembling  the  Sun,  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  communications,  gives  light  before  he 
gives  heat.  And  to  labour  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  devotion  without  first  infusing  that  know- 
ledge out  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  is  practical- 
ly reviving  the  popish  maxim,  that  igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  virtu- 
ally adopting  the  popish  rule  of  praying  in 
an  unknown  tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not 
attend  to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  under- 
stand them  ;  and  they  will  not  understand 
them,  if  they  are  not  taught  to  analyze,  to 
dissect  them,  to  know  their  component 
parts,  and  to  methodise  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an 
application  to  God  for  what  they  want,  and 
an  acknowledgment  to  Him  for  what  they 
have.  This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not 
sufficiently  precise  and  correct.  I'hey 
should  learn  to  define  and  to  an-ange  all  the 
different  parts  of  prayer.  And  as  a  prepa- 
rative to  prayer  itself,  they  should  oe  im- 
pressed with  as  clear  an  idea  as  their  capa- 
city and  the  natui'e  of  the  subject  will  admit, 
of  *  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.'  His 
omnipresence  is  perhaps,  <rf  all  his  attri- 
butes, that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first 
practical  use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is 
founded  on  some  ^reat  scriptural  truths, 
which  truths  the  little  analysis  here  sug- 
gested will  materially  assist  to  fix  in  their 
minds. 

On  the  knowledee  that  *  God  is,'  that  he  is 
an  infinitely  Holy  Being,  and  that  *  he  is  tho 
rewarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek 
him,'  will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  pray- 
er, which  is  adoration.  The  creature,  de- 
voting itself  to  the  Creator,  or  self-dedica-- 
tion,  next  presents  itseli  And  if  they  are 
first  taught  that  important  truth,  that  as 
needy  creatures  they  want  help,  which  mav 
be  done  by  some  easy  analogy,  they  will 
easily  be  Jed  to  understand  how  naturally 
fieiition  forms  a  most  considerable  branch  of 
prayer  :  and  divine  grace  being  among  the 
things  for  which  they  are  to  petition,  this 
naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine 
of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
when  to  this  is  added  the  conviction  which 
will  be  readily  worked  into  an  ingenuous 
mind,  that  as  offending  creatures  they  want 
panlon,  the  necessity  o£  confession  will  easi- 
ly be  made  intelligible  to  them.  But  they 
should  be  brought  to  understand  that  it 
must  not  be  sucli  a  general  and  vague  con- 
fession as  awakens  no  sense  of  personal  hu- 
miliation, as  excites  no  recollection  of  thdr 
own  more  peculiar  and  individual  fiiultsi 
But  it  must  be  a  confesaoo  founded  on  self- 
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knowledge,  which  is  Itself  to. arise  oat  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination  :  for  want  of 
this  sort  of  discriminating  habit,  a  well- 
meaning  but  ill-insti-ucted  eirl  may  be 
caught  confessing  the  sins  oi  some  other 
person  and  omitting  those  which  ai-e  moi-e 
especially  her  own.  On  the  gladness  of 
heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less  diffi- 
cult to  impress  the  delightful  duty  of  f hanks- 
grving^  which  forms  so  cons'iderable  a 
brancii  of  pmyer.  In  this  they  should  be 
habituated  to  recapitulate  not  only  their 

feneral,  but  to  enumerate  their  peculiar, 
aily,  and  incidental  mercies,  in  the  same 
specific  manner  as  they  should  have  been 
taught  to  detail  their  individual  and  personal 
want9  in  the  petitionary,  and  their  faults  in 
the  confessional  part.  The  same  warmth 
<rf  feeling  which  will  more  readily  dispose 
them  to  express  their  gratitude  to  God  in 
thanksgiving,  will  also  lead  them  more 
gladly  to  express  their  love  to  their  parents 
and  friends,  by  adopting  another  indispen- 
sable, and,  to  an  affectionate  heart,  pleasing 
part  of  prayer,  which  is  intercession. 

When  they  had  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  full  v  to  un- 
derstand >the  different  nature  of  all  these ; 
and  when  they  clearly  comprehend  that 
adoration,  self-dedication,  confession,  peti- 
tion, thanksgiving,  and  intercession,  are 
distinct  heads,  which  must  not  be  involved 
in  each  other,  you  may  exemplify  the  rules 
by  pointing  out  to  them  these  successive 
branches  in  any  well  written  form.  And 
they  will  easily  disceni,  that  ascription  of 
glory  to  that  God  to  whom  we  owe  so  much, 
and  on  whom  we  so  entirely  depend,  is  the 
oonclusion  into  which  a  Christian's  prayer 
win  naturally  resolve  itselfc  It  is  hardly 
needful  to  remind  the  teacher  that  our  truly 
Scriptural  Liturgy  invariably  fiimishes  the 
example  of  presentine  every  request  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Mediator.  For  there  b 
no  access  to  the  Throne  of  grace  but  by  that 
new  and  living  way.  In  the  liturgy  too 
they  will  meet  with  the  best  exemplifica- 
tions of  prayers,  exhibiting  separate  speci- 
mens of  each  of  the  distinct  heads  we  nave 
been  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  young  per- 
sons may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be 
gradually  brought  into  such  a  state  of^  pre- 
paration as  to  be  benefitted  by  such  a  little 
course  of  lectures  as  we  have  recommen- 
ded ;  they  should,  finom  the  time  when  they 
were  first  able  to  read,h^ve  been  employing 
themselves  at  their  leisure  hours,  in  laying  in 
a  store  of  provi^on  for  their  present-de- 
roands.  And  here  the  memory  may  be  em- 
ployed to  ^od  purpose ;  for  being  the  first 
faculty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed 
perfected  when  the  others  are  only  begin- 
ning to  unfold  themselves,  this  is  an  intima- 
tion of  Providence  that  it  should  be  the  first 
seized  on  for  the  best  uses.  It  should  there- 
fore be  devoted  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more 
ea^  and  devotional  parts  of  Scripture,  The 


Psalms  alone  are  an ,  inexhaustible  store- 
house of  rich  materials.*  Children,  whose 
minds  have  been  early  well  furnished  from 
these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or  ten  yean 
old  to  produce  from  them,  and  to  select  with 
no  contemptible  judgment,  suitable  exam- 
ples of  all  the  parts  ol  prayer ;  and  will  be 
able  to  extract  and  appropriate  texts  under 
each  respective  hefid,  so  as  to  exhibit,  with-  j 
out  help,  complete  specimens  of  eveiy  part 
of  prayer.  By  confining  them  entirely  to  ihc 
sense,  and  nearly  to  the  words  of  Scnptutt, 
they  will  be  presened  from  enthusiasm, 
from  irregularity,  and  conceit  By  being 
obliged  continually  to  apply  for  themsdves, 
they  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  difficaltiesoi 

*  searching  the  Scriptures,'  which  may  be 
hereafter  useful  to  them  on  other  sad  more 
trying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  first  «wj- 
Jine  them  to  the  Bible ;  for  were  diey  al- 
lowed with  equal  freedom  to  ransack  other 
books  with  a  view  to  get  helps  to  embellish 
their  little  compositions,  or  i-ather  comp^ 
tions,  they  might  be  tempted  to  pass  off  for 
then*  own  what  they  pick  up  from  others, 
which  might  tend  at  once  to  make  them 
both  vain  and  deceitful.  This  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  which  they  are  too  muc**  ''''"*  '^^ 
when  they  find  themselves  ex  i-  --  r 
commended  for  any  pilfered  l>.i!^Mlge  ^^J 
which  they  decorate  their  little  themes  irrf 
letters.  But  in  the  present  instiT.ct  ^hcrte 
no  danger  of  any  similar  decepti^^n,  iorthcif 
is  such  a  sacrea  signature  stamped  on  evgT 
Scripture  phrase,  that  the  owdc\^s  iWt 
can  never  be  defaced  or  torn  off  trcm  i^'^ 
goods,  either  by  fraud  or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  whicn 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  hetrt, 
an  eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  apP^ 
tion ;  and  that  they  were  employed,  but 
without  any  intimation  of  your  subsequent 
design,  in  learning  such  as  may  be  beat  nirn- 
ed  to  this  account  In  the  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-ninth, the  first  great  truth  to  be  imprinted 
on  the  young  heart,  the  divine  oro^pj^ 
sencc,  as  was  before  observed,  is  unfwded 
with  such  a  mixture  of  majestie  mndear, 
and  such  an  interesting  variety  of  intimate 
and  local  circumstances,  as  is  likely  to  scijc 
on  the  quick  and  lively  feelings  of  youth. 
Theawfiil  idea  that  that  Being  whom  she 
is  taught  to  reverence,  is  not  only  in  g^^^^ 

*  acquainted  with  all  her  ways,'  but  that  'he 
is  al>out  her  path,  and  about, her  bed,* be- 
stows such  a  sense  of  real  and  present  ex- 
istence on  him  of  whom  she  is  apt  to  con- 
ceive as  having  his  distant  habiudon  oolf 
in  Heaven,  as  will  greatly  help  her  to  real- 
ize the  sense  of  his  actual  presence. 

•  Tbii  will  to  M&r  from  tpotlinff  the  chwr&toe".* 
impcdinr  the  plvsioret  of  cbildlNMd,  that  ikea«*>f 
knows  a  little  girl  who,  before  die  wu  tevfB  ycanoU* 
bad  learnt  the  whole  PnltH' through  a  lecoodiiaM;  v' 
that  withoac  mnj  diminution  of  noeonmon  gajttf  •■ 
ipirits  or  any  interfcrance  with  tha  elegaat  aq*^ 
mentt  luited  to  her  ttaiion^ 
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The  hnndred  and  thkd  Psalm  will  open  to 
the  mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  ex- 
pression for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and 
It  includes  the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  favours.  It  illustmtes 
the  compassionate  mercies  of  God  by  fami- 
liar and  domestic  images,  of  such  peculiar 
tenderness  and  exquisite  endearment,  as  are 
calculated  to  strike  upon  every  chord  of 
filial  fondness  in  the  heart  of  an  affectionate 
child.  The  fifty-first  supplies  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  matter  in  whatever  relates  to  con- 
fession of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the  aids 
of  the  Spirit,  The  twenty-third  abounds 
with  captivating  expressions  of  the  protec- 
ting goodness  and  tender  love  of  their  hea- 
venly Father,  conveyed  by  pastoral  image- 
ry of  uncommon  beauty  ana  sweetness  :  in 
short,  the  greater  part  of  these  charming 
compositions  overflows  with  materials  for 
eveiy  head  of  prayer. 

The  child  who,  while  she  was  engaged  in 
learning  these  scriptures,  was  net  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  after- 
wards feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising 
from  the  application  of  her  petty  labours, 
when  she  is  called  to  draw  out  from  her  lit- 
tle treasury  of  knowledge  the  stores  she  has 
been  insensibly  collecting;  and  will  be 
pleased  to  find  that  without  any  fresh  ap- 
plicauon  to  study,  for  she  is  now  obliged  to 
exercise  a  higher  faculty  than  memory,  she 
htm  lying  ready  in  her  mind  the  materials 
with  which  she  is  at  length  called  upon  to 
work.  Her  judgment  must  be  set  about 
selecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts  which 
shall  contain  the  substance  of  every  specific 
kead  of  prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will 


be  a  farther  exercise  to  her  understanding 
to  concatenate  the  detached  parts  into  one 
regular  whole,  occasionally  varying  the  ar- 
rangement as  she  likes ;  that  is,  changing 
the  oixler,  sometimes  beginning  tvith  invoca- 
tion, sometimes  with  confession  ;  sometimes 
dwelling  longer  on  one  part,  sometimes  on 
another.  As  the  hanlsntps  of  a  religious 
Sunday  are  often  so  pathetically  pleaded,  as 
making  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  religion; 
and  as  the  friends  of  reli^on  are  so  often 
called  upon  to  mitigate  its  intolerable  ri- 
gours, by  recommending  pleasant  employ- 
ment, might  not  such  an  exercise  as  has 
been  here  suggested  help,  by  varying  its 
occupations,  to  lighten  its  toad. 

I'he  habits  of  the  pupil  being  thus  early 
formed,  her  memory,  attention  and  intellect 
bein^  bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exeiv 
cise  invariably  maintained,  may  we  not  rea- 
sonably hope  that  her  affectionB  also,  through 
divine  grace,  may  become  interested  in  the 
work,  till  she  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with 
the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also  ?* 
She  will  now  be  qualified  to  use  a  well-com- 
pOsed  form,  if  necessary,  with  seriousness 
and  advantage ;  for  she  will  now  use  it  not 
mechanically,  but  rationally.  That  which 
before  appeared  to  her  a  mere  mass  of  good 
words,  will  now  appear  a  significant  compo- 
sition, exhibiting  variety,  and  regularity,  and 
beauty  :  and  while  shewill  have  the  farther 
advantage  of  being  enabled  by  her  improved 
judgment  to  distinguish  and  select  for  her 
own  purpose  such  prayers  as  are  more  iuili- 
cious  ana  more  scriptui-al,  it  will  also  habitu- 
ate her  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and 
lucid  order,  in  other  works. 


A  VIEW 


OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONDUCT 


PREVALENT  AMONG  WOMEN  OF  RANK  AND  FORTUNE. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

T*he practical  ubc  of  female  knowledge,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  female  character,  and  a 
comparative  view  of  the  sexes. 

The  chief  end  to  be  proposed  in  cultiva- 
ting the  understandings  of  women,  is  to  ana- 
Mfv  them  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
1  nehr  knowledge  is  not  often  like  the 
learning  of  men,  to  be  reproduced  in  some 
Iiterar)r  compo«tion,  nor  ever  in  any  learned 

frofession ;  but  it  is  to  come  out  in  conduct, 
t  is  to  be  exhiWted  in  life  and  manners.  A 
lady  studies,  not  that  she  may  qualify  her- 
self to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleader ;  not 
tiiat  she  may  learn  to  debate,  but  to  act 


She  is  to  read  the  best  books,  no(  so  much 
to  enable  her  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  the 
improvement  which  they  furnish,  to  the 
rectification  of  her  principles  and  the  forma- 
tion of  her  habits.  The  great  uses  of  studv 
to  a  woman  are  to  enable  her  to  regulate  her 
own  mind,  and  to  be  instrumental  to  the 
good  of  others. 

To  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her 
rank,  I  would  recommend  a  predominance 
of  those  more  sober  studies,  which,  not  ha- 
ving display  for  their  object,  may  make  her 
wise  without  vanity,  happy  without  wit- 
nesses, and  content  without  panegytists; 
the  exercise  of  which  will  not  bring  celebri- 
ty, but  impreve  usefulness.  She  should 
pursue  every  kind  of  study  which  will  teach 
her  to  elicit  truth ;  which  will  lead  her  to 
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be  intent  upon  realities ;  will  give  precision 
to  her  ideas ;  will  make  an  exact  mmd.  She 
should  cultivate  every  study  which,  instead 
of  stimulating  her  sensibility,  will  chastise 
it;  which  will  neither  create  an  excessive  or 
a  false  refineipent ;  which  will  give  her  de- 
finite notions ;  will  bring  the  imagination  un- 
der dominion;  will  lead  her  to  think,  to 
compare,  to  combine,  to  methodise ;  which 
will  confer  such  a  power  of  discrimination, 
that  her  judgment  shall  learn  to  reject  what 
is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not  solid ;  and  to  prefer, 
not  what  te  striking,  or  bright,  or  new,  but 
what  is  just  That  kind  of  knowledge  which 
is  rather  fitted  for  home  consumption  than 
foralgn  exportatwn,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
women.* 

It  is  because  the  superficial  nature  of  their 
education  furnishes  them  with  a  false  and 
low  standard  of  intellectual  excellence,  that 
women  have  too  often  become  ridiculous  by 
the  unfounded  pretenaons  of  literary  vanity: 
for  it  is  not  the  really  learned,  but  the  smat- 
tercrs  who  have  generally  brought  their 
acx  into  discredit,  by  an  absunl  affectation, 
which  has  set  them  on  despi«ng  the  duties 
of  ordinary  life.  There  have  not  indeed 
been  wanting  (but  the  character  is  not  now 
common)  fireeieusca  ridiculea.vfho,  assuming 
a  superiority  to  the  sober  cares  which  ought 
to  occupy  their  sex,  have  claimed  a  lofty 
and  supercilious  exemption  from  the  dull 
and  plodding  drudgeries 

or  tbit  dim  speck  called  earth  I 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill-judging  fe- 
males who  have  aff"ected  to  establish  an  un- 
natural separation  between  talents  and  use- 
fulness, instead  of  bearing  in  mind  that  ta- 
lents are  the  great  appointed  instruments  of 
usefulness,  who  have  acted  as  if  knowledge 
were  to  confer  on  woman  a  kind  of  fantastic 
sovereignty  which  should  exonerate  her 
from  the  discharge  of  female  duties ;  where- 
as it  is  only  meant  the  more  eminently  to 
qualify  her  for  the  performance  of  them.  A 
woman  of  real  sense  will  never  forget,  that 
while  the  greater  part  of  her  proper  duties 
are  such  as  the  most  moderately  gifted  may 
fulfil  with  credit  (since  Providence  never 
makes  that  to  be  very  difficult,  which  is  ge- 
nerally necessary)  yet  that  tlie  most  highly 
endowed  are  equally  bound  to  fiilfil  them  ; 
and  let  her  remember  that  the  humblest  of 
these  offices*  performed  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, are  wholesome  for  the  minds  even  of 
the  most  enlightened,  as  the);  tend  to  the 
casting  down  of  those  'high  imaginations' 
which  women  of  genius  are  too  much  tempt- 
ed to  indulge.  ,  , 
For  instance ;  ladies  whose  natural  vanity 

•  May  I  be  allowed  to  strengthen  roy  own  opinion 
witb  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  woman  eannn 
have  too  much  arUhntttie  F  It  it  a  toUd  pracikal  aequire- 
ment,  in  which  there  is  mnch  nsc  and  little  display ;  it 
it  a  quiet  sober  kind  of  knowledge,  which  the  acquires 
for  herself  and  her  IhisUy,  and  not  for  ibb  vorM. 


has  been  aggravated  by  a  false  educatioo, 
may  look  down  on  economy  as  a  vulgar  at- 
tainment ;  unworthy  of  the  attentioijof  an 
highly  cultivated  intellect ;  but  this  b  the 
false  estimate  of  a  shallow  mind.  Economy, 
such  as  a  woman  of  fortune  is  called  on  to 
practise,  is  not  merely  the  petty  detail  of 
small  daily  expenses,  the  shabby  curtail- 
ments and  stinted  parsimony  of  a  little  mird, 
operating  on  little  concerns ;  but  it  is  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  exerted  in  the 
comprehensive  outline  of  order,  of  arrange- 
ments, of  distribution;  of  regulations bjr 
which  alone  well-governed  societies,  great 
and  small,  subsist  She  w  ho  has  the  best  it- 
};ulated  mind  will,  other  things  being  eqoa^ 
have  the  best  regulated  family.  As  in  the 
superintendance  of  the  universe,  wisdom  » 
seen  in  its  effects;  and  as  in  the  visible 
works  of  Pi-ovidence  that  which  goes  m 
with  such  beautiful  regularity  is  the  result 
not  of  cliance  but  of  design,  so  that  manaje- 
ment  which  seems  the  most  easy  is  com- 
monly the  consequence  of  the  best  concm- 
ed  plan  :  and  a  well  concerted  P^^  !**V 
dom  the  offspring  ot  an  ordinary  mmd.  A 
sound  economy  is  a  sound  understai^ 
brought  into  action:  it  is  calculation  reatoeo, 
it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion  redncefw 
practice  ;  it  is  foreseeing  consequences,  iw 
j^arding  against  them  ;  it  is  expecung^* 
tingencies  and  being  prepared  for  wctJ; 
The  diflFerence  is,  that  to  a  narrow  mm^J 
vulgar  economist,  the  details  are  coptinW 
present;  she  is  overwhelmed  by  tMff 
weight,  and  is  perpetually  bespeaki^y^ 
pity  for  her  labours  and  your  praise  tor  dct 
exertions;  she  is  afraid  you  wdl  not  see  now 
much  she  is  harrasaed.  She  is  not  satisbca 
that  the  machine  moves  harmoniously,  u^ 
less  she  is  perpetually  exposing  every  «crti 
spring  to  observation.  Little  events  aM^; 
vial  operations  engross  her  ^»™^Tr( 
whilfe  a  woman  of  sense,  having  pro^w 
for  their  probable  recurrence,  guanlsap^ 
the  inconveniences,  without  ^"^?.*f:w 
certed  b  v  the  casual  obstructions  which  laj) 
offer  to  her  general  scheme.  Subor»^ 
expenses  and  inconsidenyWe  retrenchroCT" 
should  not  swallow  up  that  attentwo  wb^ 
is  better  bestowed  on  regulating  tjjeg?*r 
scale  of  expense ;  correcting  and  reoao' 5 
an  overgrown  establishment,  and  reloniiB'5 
radical  and  growing  excesses, 

Superior  talents,  however,  arenctsoco^ 
mon,  as,  by  their  frequ<^ncy»^^^t,S«an 
disturbance  to  the  general  course  pi  num^ 
affairs :  and  many  a  lady,  who  tacmy  a^ 
se»  herself  of  neglecting  her  ordinal^  C^ 
because  she  ia  a  genius,  will  perW  ^ 
found  often  to  accuse  herself  as  unjuj^^ 
good  St,  Jerow,  wiien  he  laments thatff^ 
was  beaten  by  the  angel  for  being  too  i^Jct 
ronian  in  his  style.  ^wi  nn 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  soputtf  ?J 
with  the  conceit  of  talents  as  to  n^gi^^ 
plain  duties  of  life,  will  not  freq^  "J 
found  to  be  women  J^tbe  best  abditics  ^ 
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here  may  the  author  be  allowed  the  gratifi- 
cation of  observing,  that  those  women  of 
real  genius  and  extensive  knowledge,  whose 
friendship  has  conferred  honour  and  happi- 
ness on  her  own  life,  have  been,  in  general, 
eminent  for  economy  and  the  practice  of  do- 
mestic virtues ;  and  have  risen  superior  to 
the  poor  affectation  of  neglecting  tne  duties 
and  despising  the  knowledge  of  common  life, 
with  which  literary  women  have  been  fre- 
quently, and  not  always  unjustly,  accused. 

A  romantic  girl  witn  a  pretension  to  senti- 
ment, which  her  still  more  ignorant  ftnends 
mnstaJce  for  genius  (for  in  the  empire  of  the 
blind  the  one-eyed  are  kings)  and  possess- 
ing something  of  a  natural  ear,  h-^s  perhaps 
in  her  childhood  exhausted  all  the  images  of 
grief,  and  love,  and  fancy  picked  up  in  her 
desultory  poetical  reading,  in  an  elegy  on  a 
sick  linnet,  or  a  sonnet  on  a  dead  lap-dog  ; 
she  begins  thenccforwaixl  to  be  considered 
as  a  prodigy  in  her  little  circle ;  surrounded 
with  fond  and  flattering  friends,  every  ave- 
nue to  truth  is  shut  out ;  she  lias  no  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  that  her  fame  is  denved 
not  from  her  powers,  but  her  position ;  and 
that  when  an  impartial  cntic  shall  have 
made  all  the  necessary  deductions,  such  as 
— that  she  is  a  neighbour,  that  she  is  a  rela- 
tion, that  she  is  a  lemale,  that  she  isyoun^, 
that  she  has  had  no  advantages,  that  she  is 
pretty  perhaps — when  her  verses  come  to 
be  stripped  of  all  their  extraneous  appen- 
dages, and  the  fair  author  is  driven  off  her 
*  vantage  ground'  of  partiality,  sex,  and  fa- 
vour; she  will  commonly  sink  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  capacities.  While  those  more  quiet 
women,  who  have  meekly  sat  down  in  the 
humble  shades  of  prose  and  prudence,  by  a 
patient  perseverance  in  rational  studies,  rise 
afterwards  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellect, and  acquire  a  much  larger  stock  of 
sound  knowledge  for  far  better  purposes 
than  mere  display.  And  though  it  may  seem 
a  contradiction,  yet  it  will  generally  be  found 
true,  that  girls  who  take  to  scribbie,  are  the 
least  studious,  the  least  refleetin^,  and  the 
least  rational.  They  early  acquire  a  false 
confidence  in  their  own  unassisted  powers  : 
H  becomes  more  gratifying  to  their  natural 
vanity  to  be  always  pouring  out  their  minds 
on  paper,  thantobe  drawing  into  them  fresh 
ideas  from  richer  sources.  The  original 
stock,  small  perhaps  at  first,  is  soon  spent 
The  subsequent  eflfcrts  grow  more  and  more 
feeble,  if  the  mind  which  is  continually  ex- 
hausting itself,  be  not  also  continually  re- 
plenished ;  till  the  latter  compositions  be- 
come little  more  than  reproductions  of  the 
same  ideas,  and  fainter  copies  of  the  same 
images,  a  little  varied  and  modified  perhaps, 
and  not  a  little  diluted  and  enfeebled. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  combat  vigilantly 
that  favourite  plea  of  lively  ignorance,  that 
fitady  is  an  enemy  to  originality.  Correct 
the  ludgment,  whue  you  humble  the  vanity 
of  the  young  untaugnt  pretender,  by  con- 
vincing her  thatthose  half-formed  thoughts 


and  undigested  ideas  which  she  considers  as 
proofe  other  invention,  prove  only,  that  she 
wants  taste  and  knowledge.  That  while 
conversation  must  polish  and  reflection  in- 
vigorate her  ideas,  she  must  improve  and 
enlarge  them  by  the  accession  of  various 
kinds  of  virtue  and  elegant  literature  ;  smd 
that  the  cultivated  muid  will  repay  with 
large  interest  the  seeds  sown  in  it  by  judi- 
cious study.  Let  it  be  observed,  I  am  by 
no  means  encouraging  young  ladies  to  turn 
authors:  I  am  only  reminding  them,  that 
Authon  before  thej  write  ihould  reed. 

I  am  only  putting  them  in  mind  that  to  be 
ignorant  is  not  to  oe  original. 

These  self-taught,  and  self-dependant 
scribblers  pant  for  the  unmerited  and  unat- 
tainable praise  of  fancy  and  of  genius,  while 
they  disdain  the  commendatioD  qf  judgment, 
knowledge  and  perseverance  which  would 
probably  be  within  their  reach.  To  extort 
admiration  they  are  accustomed  to  boast  of 
an  impossible  rapidity  in  composing;  and 
while  they  insinuate  how  little  time  their 
performances  cost  them,  they  intend  you 
should  infer  how  perfect  they  might  have 
made  them  had  they  condescended  to  the 
dnidgery  of  application:  but  application  wiUi 
them  implies  defect  of  genius.  They  take 
superfluous  p^ns  to  convince  you  that  there 
was  neither  learning  nor  labour  employed 
in  the  work  for  which  they  solicit  your 
praise:  Alas!  the  judicious  eye  too  soon  per- 
ceives it !  though  it  does  not  perceive  that 
native  strength  and  mother- wit,  which  in 
works  of  real  genius  make  some  amends  for 
the  negligee,  which  yet  they  do  not  jus- 
tify. But  instead  of  extolling  those  effusions 
for  their  fecility,  it  would  be  kind  m  friends 
rather  to  blan^  them  for  their  crudeness : 
and  when  the  young  candidates  for  hme, 
are  eager  to  prove  in  how  short  a  time  such 
a  poem  has  been  struck  off,  it  would  be 
well  to  regret  that  they  had  not  either  taken 
a  longer  time,  or  refrained  from  writing  at 
all  ;  as  in  the  former  case  the  work  would 
have  been  less  defective,  and  in  the  latter 
the  writer  would  have  discovered  more  hu- 
mility and  self-distrust, 

A  general  capacity  for  knowledge,  and 
the  cultivation  ol  the  understandine  at  large, 
will  always  put  a  woman  into  the  oest  state 
of  directing  tier  pursuits  into  those  particu- 
lar channels  which  her  destination  in  life 
may  afterwards  require.  But  she  should  be 
carefully  instructed  that  her  talents  are  only 
a  means  to  a  still  higher  attainment,and  that 
she  is  not  to  rest  in  them  as  an  end  :  that 
merely  to  exercise  them  as  instruments  for 
the  acquisition  of  fame  and  the  promotion  of 
pleasure  is  subvei-sive  of  her  delicacy  as  a 
woman,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a 
christian. 

Study,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  means  of  strengthening  the  mind,  and  of    ^ 
fitting  it  for  higher  duties,  just  as  exercise 
is  to  be  conadered  as  an  instrument  for 
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strengtheniog  the  body,  fir  the  same  pur- 

f>09e  !  And  the  valetudinari&n  who  h  re- 
igiously  punctual  in  the  observance  of  his 
dsuly  rnles  to  pi-oinote  his  health,  and  rests 
in  tiiat  as  an  end,  without  so  much  as  intend- 
ing to  make  his  improved  health  an  instru- 
ment of  increased  usefulness,  acts  on  the 
same  low  and  selfish  principle  with  her  who 
reads  merely  for  pleasure  and  for  fame, 
without  any  design  of  devoting  the  more  en- 
larged and  invigorated  mind  to  the  glory  of 
the  Giver. 

But  there  is  one  human  considefation 
which  would  perhaps  more  effectually  tend 
to  damp  in  an  aspiring  woman  the  ardours  of 
literary  vanity  (I  speak  not  of  real  genius, 
though  there  the  remark  often  applies)  than 
any  which  she  will  derive  from  motives  of 
humility,  or  propriety,  or  religion;  which 
is,  that  in  the  judgment  passed  on  her  per- 
formances, she  will  have  to  encounter  the 
mortifying  circumstance  of  having  her  sex 
alwayrs  taken  into  account ;  and  her  highest 
exertions  wiH  probably  be  received  with 
the  qualified  approbation  that  it  u  really  ex- 
traordinary for  a  woTnaTu  Men  of  learn- 
ing, who  are  naturally  inclined  to  estimate 
works  in  proportion  as  the>r  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  art,  study,  and  institution,  are 
inclined  to  consider  even  the  happier  per- 
formances of  the  other  sex  as  the  spontane- 
ous productions  of  a  fruitful  but  shallop 
soil ;  and  to  give  tliem  the  same  kind  of 
praise  which  we  bestow  on  certain  sallads, 
which  often  draw  from  us  a  sort  of  wonder- 
ing commendation,  not  indeed  as  being 
worth  much  in  themselves,  but  because  by 
the  lightness  of  the  earth,  and  a  happy 
knack  in  the  gardener,  these  indifferent 
cresses  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  therefore 
we  are  ready  to  wonder  they  are  no  worse. 
As  to  men  of  ^ense,  however,  they  need 
be  the  less  hostile  to  Xht  improvement  of  the 
other  sex,  as  they  themselves  will  be  sure  to 
be  gainers  by  it ;  the  enlargement  of  the  fe- 
male understanding  being  the  most  likely 
means  to  put  an  end  to  those  petty  and  absurd 
contentions  for  equalit]^  which  female  smat- 
terera  so  anxiously  maintain.  1  say  smatter^ 
ers,  for  between  the  first  clasis  of  both  sexes 
the  question  is  much  more  rarely  aud  always 
more  temperately  agitated.  Co-operation 
and  not  competition  is  indeed  the  clear  prin- 
ciple we  wish  to  see  reciprocally  adopted  by 
those  higher  minds  in  each  sex  which  readi- 
ly approximate  the  nearest  to  each  other. 
The  more  a  woman's  understanding  is  im- 
prove<l,  the  more  obviously  she  will  discern 
that  there  can  be  no  happiness  in  any  society 
where  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  for  j)ow- 
er ;  and  the  more  her  judgment  is  rectified, 
thejnore  accumte  views  will  she  take  of  the 
station  she  was  born  to  iiU,  and  the  more 
readily  will  she  accommodate  herself  to  it; 
while  the  most  vulgar  and  ill  informed 
women  are  ever  most  inclined  to  be  tyrants. 


est  distance  from  deseFving  \x ;  and  whe 
would  not  fall  to  make  the  worst  use  (tf  it 
when  attained.  Thus  the  weakest  reasoB- 
ers  are  always  the  most  positive  in  debate ; 
and  the  cause  is, obvious,  for  they  arc  una- 
voidably driven  to  maintain  their  pretension 
by  violence,  who  want  arguments  and  rea- 
sons to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  rieht. 

There  is  this  singular  difference  between 
a  woman  vain  of  her  wit,  and  a  woman  vaia 
of  her  beauty  ;  that  the  beauty  while  she  is 
anxiously  alive  to  her  own  fame,  is  often  in- 
different enough  about  the  beautv  of  other 
women ;  and  provided  she  herselt  is  sure  of 
your  admiration,  she  does  not  insist  on  your 
thinking  that  there  is  anotlier  handsome  wo- 
man in  the  world  ;  while  she  who  is  vain  of 
her  genids,  more  liberal  at  least  in  her  vani- 
ty, is  jealous  for  the  honour  of  her  whole  sex, 
and  contends  for  the  equality  of  their  pre- 
tensions as  a  body,  in  which  she  fects  that 
her  own  are  involved  as  an  individual  The 
beatity  vindicates  her  own  rights,  the  wit 
the  rights  of  women ;  the  beauty  fights  for 
herself ;  the  wit  for  a  party ;  arid  while  the 
more  selfish  though  more  moderate  beauty 

woqU  bat  be  qvctn  for  life, 

the  public  spifited  wit  struggles  to  abrqgste 
the  Saliquc  law  of  intellect,  and  to  eo- 
throne 

B  whole  MX  of  qnecni. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sixteeirtk 
and  the  following  century,  the  controversf 
about  this  equality  was  agitated  with  more 
warmth  than  wisdom ;  and  the  process  was 
instituted  and  carried  on,  on  the  part  of  the 
female  complainant,  with  that  sort  of  acri- 
mony which  always  raises  a  suspicion  of  the 
justice  of  any  cause ;  for  violence  common- 
ly implies  doubt,  and  invective  indicates 
weakness  rather  than  strength.  The  novel- 
ty of  that  knowledge  that  was  then  burstipt 
out  from  the  dawn  of  a  long  dark  ni^ht,  kin* 
died  all  the  ardours  of  a  female  mto^  aai 
the  ladies  fought  zealously  for  a  portion  cC 
that  renown  which  the  reputation  of  learn- 
ing was  beginning  tobestow.'  Besides  their 
own  pens,  they  had  for  their  advocates  ^ 
those  needy  authors  who  had  any  thing  to 
hope  from  their  power,  their  riches  or  tbdt 
influence ;  and  so  giddy  did  some  of  these 
literary  ladies  become  l^  the  adulation  cf 
their  numerous  panegyrists,  that  throned 
these  repeated  draughts  of  inebriating  praise, 
they  even  lost  their  former  moderate  metr 
sure  of  sober-mindedness,  and  grew  to  de- 
spise the  equality  for  which  they  had  befoie 
contended,  as  a  state  below  their  merit,  and 
unworthy  of  their  acceptance^     Thefr  H^ 
scorned  to  litigate  for  what  tliey  had  nfitwf 
thought  they  obviously  possessed,  a&d  n^ 
thing  short  of  the  palm  ot  superiority^  waaii* 
length  considered  as  adequate  to  their  jgrcw 
ing  claims..   When  court-ladies  aoad  m1|u 
cesses  were  the  candklates,  they  could  v* 


and  those  always  struggle  jnost  vehemently ,  — j  ^ 

tor  power,  who  feel  themselres  at  the  great- 1  long  want  champions  ta  support  their 
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by  these  champions  female  authorities  were 
])i*o(luced  as  if  paramount  to  facts ;  quota- 
tions from  these  female  authors  were  consi- 
dered as  proofs,  and  their  point-blank  asscr- 
'  tions  stood  for  solid  and  nrefragable  argu- 
mentSb  In  those  parasites  who  offered  this 
homacje  to  female  genius,  the  homage  was 
tlie  effect  neither  of  truth,  nor  of  justice,  nor 
of  conviction;  It  ai*ose  rather  out  of  grati- 
tude, or  it  was  a  reciprocation  of  flattery  ; 
it  was  sometimes  vanity,  it  was  often  dis- 
tress, which  prompted  the  adulation  ;  it  was 
the  want  of  a  patroness ;  it  was  the  want  ot 
a  dinner.  When  a  lady,  and  especially  as  it 
then  often  happened,  when  a  lady  who  was 
noble  or  royal  sat  with  gratifying  docility  at 
the  foot  of  a  professor's  chair;  when  she  ad- 
mired the  philosopher,  or  took  upon  her  to 
protect  the  theologian,  whom  his  rivals 
among  his  own  sex  were  tearing  to  pieces, 
what  could  the  grateful  professor  or  delight- 
ed theologian  do  less  in  return  than  niake 
the  apotheosis  of  her  who  had  the  penetra- 
tion to  discern  his  merit  and  the  spirit  to  re- 
ward it  ?  Thus  in  fact  it  was  not  so  much  her 
vanity  as  his  own,  that  he  was  often  flatter- 
ing, though  she  was  the  dupe  of  her  more 
deep  and  designing  panegyrist 

nut  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  perpe- 
tuity of  that  fame  which  the  encomiast  had 
made  over  to  his  patroness,  in  the  never-dy- 
ing records  of  his  verses  and  orations,  that 
in  the  revolution  of  a  centur)'  or  two  the 
names  of  the  flattered  are  now  almost  as  lit- 
tle known  as  the  works  of  the  flatterei*s. 
Their  memorial  is  fierished  with  them,* 
An  instructive  lesson,  reminding  us  that 
whoever  bestows,  or  assumes  a  r«putation 
disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant, 
will  find  that  reputation  as  little  durable  as 
it  is  solid.  For  this  litci*ary  warfare  which 
engaged  such  troops  of  the  second-hand  au- 
thors of  the  age  in  question  in  such  conti- 
nual skirmishes,  and  not  a  few  pitched  bat- 
tles ;  which  provoked  so  much  rancour,  so 
many  volumes,  and  so  little  wit ;  so  much 
vanity,  so  much  flattery,  and  so  much  invec- 
tive, produced  no  usetul  nor  lasting  effect 
Those  who  promised  themselves  that  their 
Dames  would  outlive  '  one  half  of  round 
eternity,'  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry in  which  the  Ixmst  was  made ;  and  those 
who  prodigally  offered  the  incense*  and 
those  who  greedily  snuffed  up  the  fumes, 
are  buried  in  the  same  blank  oblivion  ! 

But  when  the  temple  of  Janus  seemed  to 
luivc  been  closed ;  or  when  at  worst  the 
peace  was  only  occasionally  broken  by  a 
slight  and  random  shot  from  the  hand  of 
some  single  straggler;  it  api)€ars  that 
though  open  rebellion  had  ceased,  yet  the 
female  claim  had  not  been  renounced;  it  had 
only  (if  we  may  change  the  metaphov)  lain 
in  abeyance.  The  contest  has  recently  been 
revived  with  added  fury,  and  with  ntultipli- 
ed  exactions ;  for  whereas  the  ancient  dc- 


*  See  Brantome,  Pti«  k  Koine,  Bfoni.  Thomag,  &c 
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mand  was  merely  a  kind  of  imaginary  pre- 
rogative, a  speculative  importance,  a  mere 
titular  right,  a  shadowy  claim  to  a  few  un- 
real acres  of  Parnassian  territory ;  the  re- 
\  ivcd  contention  has  taken  a  more  serious 
turn,  and  brings  forward  political  as  well  as 
intellectual  pretensions  ;  and  among  the  in- 
novations ot  this  innovating  period,  the  im- 
posing term  of  rights  has  been  produced  to 
sanctity  the  claim  of  our  fen\ale  pretendei*s, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  rekindle  in  the  minds 
of  women  a  presumptuous  vanity  dishonour- 
able to  their  sex,  but  produced  with  a  view 
to  excite  in  their  hearts  an  impious  discon- 
tent with  the  post  which  God  has  assigned 
them  in  this  world. 

But  they  little  understand  the  true  inte- 
rests of  woman  who  would  lift  her  from  the 
important  duties  of  her  allotted  station,  to 
fill  with  fantastic  dignity  a  loftier  but  less 
approj)riate  niche.    >I  or  do  they  understand 
her  true  happhiess,  who  seek  to  annihilate 
distinctions  from  which  she  derives  advan- 
tages, and  to  attempt  innovations  which 
would  depreciate  her  real  value.    Elach  sex 
has  its  proper  excellences,  which  would  be 
lost,  were  they  melted  down  into  the  com- 
mon chamcter  by  tlie  fusion  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy.    Why  should  we  do  away  distinc- 
tions which  iiKrease  the  mutual  benefits  and 
enhance  the  satisfactions  of  life  ?  Whence, 
but  by  carefully  preserving   the   original 
marks  of  diftercnce  stamped  by  the  hand  of 
the  Creator,  would  be  derived  the  superior 
advantage  of  mixed  society  ?  Is  cither  sex  so 
abounding  in  perfection  as  to  be  independent 
on  the  other  for  improvement  ?  Have  men 
no  need  to  have  their  rough  angles  tiled  off, 
and  their  harshness  and  asperities  smoothed 
and  polished  by  assimilating  with  beings  of 
more  softness  and  refinement!  Are  the  ideas 
of  women  naturally  so  vny  judicious,  are 
their  principles  so  invincibly  nrm.  are  thtir 
views  so  perfectly  correct,  are  their  judg- 
ments so  completely  exact,  that  there  is  oc- 
casion for  no  additional  weight,  no  super- 
added strength,  no  increased  clearness,  none 
of  that  enlargement  of  mind,  none  of  that 
additional  invigoration  v;-hich  may  be  deri- 
ved from  the  aids  of  the  stn)iigcr  sex? 
What  identity  could  advantageously  super- 
cede such  an  enlivening  opposition,  such  an 
interesting  variety  of  character  ?  Is  it  not 
then  more  wise,  as  well  as  more  honourable 
to  move  contentedly  in  the  plain  path  which 
Providence  has  obviously  marked  out  to  the 
sex,  and  in  which  custom  has  for  the  most 
part  rationally  confirmed  them,  rather  than 
to  stray,  awkwardly,  unbecomingly,  and  un- 
successfully, in  a  forbidden  road  ?  Is  it  not 
desirable  to  be  the  lawful  possessoi-s  of  a 
lesser  domestic  territory,  rather  than  the 
turbulent  usurpers  of  a  wider  foreign  em- 
pire ?  to  be  good  originals,  than  bad  imita- 
tors ?  to  be  the  best  thing  of  one's  own 
kind,  rather  than  an  inferior  thing  even  if 
it  were  of  an  higher  kind  ?  to  be  excellent 
women  rather  thanincUfl'erent^roen  ?     t 
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Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own 
sex  ? — No.  It  is  her  zcul  for  their  true  in- 
(treats  which  leads  her  to  oppose  theii  ima- 
ginary rights.  It  is  her  regard  for  their 
happiness  which  makes  her  endeavour  to 
cure  them  of  a  feverish  thirst  for  a  fame  as 
unattainable  as  inappropriate ;  to  guaid 
them  against  an  ambiuon  as  litUe  becoming 
the  delicacy  of  their  female  character  hs  the 
meekness  of  their  religious  pi-ofebbion.  A 
little  Chi-istian  humility  and  sober-minded- 
ness are  worth  all  the  empty  renown  which 
was  ever  attained  by  the  misapplied  ener- 
gies of  the  sex  ;  it  is  worth  idl  the  wild  me- 
taphysical discussion  which  has  ever  been 
obtruded  under  the  name  of  i-cason  and  phi- 
losophy ;  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of 
vain  women,  and  forkitcil  the  pe>pect  of 
reasonable  men.  And  the  most  elaborate 
definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most  hardy 
measures  for  obtaining;  them,  ace  of  less 
\alue  in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  wi man, 
than  *  that  meek  and  quiet  s|>int  which  is  in 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  ' 

Natui-al  propensities  best  mark  the  desig- 
nations of  Pi^o  violence  as  to  their  application. 
The  fin  was  not  mnre  clearly  bestowed  on 
the  fish  that  he  should  swim,  nor  the  wing 
given  to  the  bhd  thut  he  should  tty,  than  su- 
perior streniith  of  bcKly,  and  a  firmer  tecture 
of  niind  was  j^iven  tu  man,  that  he  might 
preside  in  the  deep  and  darinj;  scenes  of  ac- 
tion and  of  council  ;  in  the  cmplicated  arts 
cf  government,  m  the  contention  of  arms  in 
the  intricacies  and  depths  ot  science,  in  the 
bustle  of  commerce,  .»nvl  in  those  protcbsions 
which  d(  mand  a  higher  reach,  and  a  wider 
range  of  powers.  1  he  true  value  of  wtjman 
is  not  diminished  by  the  imputation  of  infe- 
i-iority  in  those  talents  which  do  not  belong 
to  her,  of  those  qualities  in  wliich  her  chiim 
to  exct  Hence  does  not  coqsist.  She  has  other 
requisites,  better  adapted  to  answer  the  end 
and  purposes  of  her  being,  from  'Him  who 
does  all  things  well  ;*  who  suits  the  a^ent  to 
the  action;  who  accommodates  the  mstru- 
ment  to  the  woi  k. 

Let  not  then  aspiring,  because  ill-judging 
■woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the  keen 
satirist,  hunting  vice  through  all  the  dou- 
blings and  windmgs  of  the  heart ;  the  saga- 
cious politician,  leading  senates  and  direct- 
ing the  fate  ofempu'cs;  the  acute  lawyer, 
detecting  the  obliquities  of  Iraud  ;  and  the 
skilful  dramatist,  exposing  the  pretensions 
of  folly  ;  but  let  her  ambition  be  condoled  by 
reflecting,  that  those  who  thus  excel,  to  all 
that  Nature  bestows,  and  b(K>ks  can  teach, 
roust  add  besides,  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  which  a  delicate  wt>- 
man  has  no  fair  avenues,  and  which  even  if 
she  could  attain,  she  would  never  be  suppo- 
sed to  have  come  honestly  by. 

In  almost  all  that  comes  under  the  de- 
scription of  polite  letters,  in  all  that  capti- 
vates by  imagery,  or  warms  by  just  and  af- 
fecting sentiment,  women  are  excellent 
They  posaess  in  a  high  degree  that  delicacy 


and  quickness  of  perception,  and  that  nice 
disremment  between  the  beautiful  and  de- 
fective which  comes  under  the  denomimr 
tion  of  taste.  Both  in  composition  and  ac- 
tion they  excel  in  details ;  but  they  do  not  so 
much  generalize  their  ideas  as  men,  nor  do 
their  minds  seize  a  great  subject  with  fo 
large  a  grasp.  They  are  acute  obecrven, 
and  accurate  judges  of  life  and  manners,  as 
far  as  their  own  sphere  of  observation  ex- 
tends ;  but  they  describe  a  smaller  cirde. 
A  woman  sees  the  world,  as  it  were,  from  a 
little  elevation  in  her  own  garden,  whence 
she  makes  an  exact  survey  of  home  scenes, 
but  takes  not  in  that  wider  range  of  distant 
prospects  which  he  who  stands  on  a  loftiar 
eminence  commands.  Women  have  a  cer- 
tain tact  which  often  enables  them  to  fed 
what  is  just,  more  instantaneously  than  they 
can  define  it  They  have  an  intiiitive  pene- 
tration into  character,  bestowed  on  thera  hy 
Providence,  like  the  sensitive  and  tender  or- 
gans ot  some  timid  animals,  as  a  kind  of  na- 
tural guard  to  warn,  of  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, beings  who  are  often  called  to  act  de- 
fensively. 

'In  summing  up  the  evidence,  if  I  may  » 
speak,  of  the  different  capacities  of  tlic  sex- 
es, one  may  venture,  pernaps,  to  assert,1bat 
women  have  equal  fiarta,  but  are  inferior  ■ 
wholeness  of  mind,  in  the  integral  wider- 
standing  :  that  though  a  superior  woman 
may  possess  single  faculties  in  equal  perfec- 
tion, yet  thei'c  is  commonly  a  juster  propor- 
tion in  the  mind  of  a  superior  man  :  thkM^ 
women  have  in  an  equal  degree  the  ^^oci^ 
of  fancy  wh'ich  creates  images,  and  the  w- 
culty  of  memory  which  collects  and  stats 
ideas,  they  seem  not  to  possess  in  equal  m«- 
sure  the  faculty  of  comparing,  combinioSi 
analysing,  and  'separating  these  ideas;  that 
deep  and  patient  thinking" which  goes  to  tbe 
bottom  of  a  subject ;  nor  that  power  of  ar- 
rangement which  knows  how  to  link  aflwy 
sand  connected  ideas  in  one  dependaflltiv^;. 
without  losing  sight  of  the  original  idea  D^ 
of  which  the  rest  grow,  and  on  wfak^  thgT 
all  hang.  The  female  too,  wanting  steadi- 
ness in  ner  intellectual  pursuits,  is  pcrpetB- 
ally  turned  aside  by  her  characteristic  lai'" 
and  feelings.  Woman  in  the  career  of  | 
nius,  is  the  Atalanta,  who  ^will  risk 
the  race  by  running  out  of  her  road  to  | 
up  the  i^lden  apple  'J  while  her  male  ( 
petitor,  without,  perhaps,  possessing; 
er  natural  strength  or  swiftness, 
certainly  attain  his  obiect,  by  direct  porsiA 
by  being  less  exposed  to  the  seductioot  «f 
extraneous  beauty,  and  will  win  the  iy» 
not  by  exoelling  m  speed,  bat  bydetfiHI 
the  bait*  T^ 

*  What  indiipoaes  even  KMOoable  vobma  w  Mpiil* 
in  tbew  poioti  is,  that  the  waakest  iumm 
bold  on  the  coneettton;  and  cm  the  mm 
•ex,  piuinet  hiimelfon  hit  own  iodiTidnnl  lU] 
inTerring  thattheullMtlaiBiBfnperior  to  thm 
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Here  it  may  be  justly  enough  retorted, 
that  as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of  women 
is  so  defective,  the  alleged  inferiority  of  their 
minds  mav  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground, 
more  justly  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  na- 
tural make.  And,  indeed,  there  is  so  nmch 
truth  in  the  remark,  that  till  women  shall 
be  more  reasonably  educated,  and  till  the 
native  growth  of  their  mind  shall  cease  to  be 
stinted  and  cramped,  we  have  no  juster 
ground  for  pronouncing  that  their  under- 
standing has  already  reached  its  highest  at- 
tainable point,  than  the  Chinese  would  have 
for  affirming  that  their  women  have  attain- 
ed to  the  greatest  possible  perfection  in 
ivalking,  whilst  the  first  pare  is,  during  their 
infancy,  to  cripple  their  feet !  At  leiist,  till 
the  female  sex  are  more  carefully  instruct- 
ed, this  question  will  always  remain  as  un- 
decided as  to  the  degree  of  difference  be- 
tween tlie  masculine  and  feminine  under- 
standing, as  the  question  between  the  un- 
derstandings of  blacks  and  whites  ;  for  until 
men  and  women,  and  until  Africans  and 
Europeans  are  put  moi-e  nearly  on  a  par  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  the  shades  of 
distinction,  whatever  they  be,  between  their 
native  abilities,  can  never  be  fairly  ascer- 
tained. 

And  when  we  see  (and  who  will  deny  that 
■we  see  it  frequently  r)  so  many  women  no- 
bly rising  from  under  all  the  pressure  of  a 
disadvantageous  education,  and  a  defective 
system  of  society,  and  exhibiting  the  most 
unambiguous  marks  of  a  vigorous  under- 
standing, a  correct  judement,  and  a  sterling 
piety,  it  reminds  us  oil  those  shining  lights 
which  have  now  and  then  burst  out  through 
all  the  'darkness  visible*  of  the  Romish 
church,  have  disencumbered  themselves 
from  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  shaken  off  the 
fetters  of  prejudice,  and  with  a  noble  energy 
nsen  superior  to  aU  the  errors  of  a  connipt 
theology. 

Bat  whatever  characteristical  distinctions 
'  may  exist ;  whatever  inferiority  may  be  at- 
tached to  woman  from  the  slighter  frame  of 
ber  body,  or  the  more  circumscribed  powers 
of  her  mind ;  from  a  less  systematic  educa- 
tion, and  from  the  subordinate  station  she  is 
called  to  fill  in  life  ;  there  is  one  great  and 
leading  circumstance  which  raises  her  im- 
portance, and  even  establishes  her  equality. 
Christianity  has  exalted  women  lo  true  and 
undisputed  dignity;  in  Christ  Jesus,  as 
there  is  neither  •  rich  nor  poor,'  •  bond  nor 
free, '  so  there  is  neither  *  male  nor  female.  * 
In  the  view  of  that  immortality,  which  is 
brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  she  has  no 
supenor.  'Women' (to  borrow  the  idea  of 
an  excellent  prelate)  *  make  up  one  halt  of 
the  human  race ;  equally  with  men  redeem- 
ed by  the  blood  of  Christ'  In  this  their 
true  dignity  consists ;  here  their  best  pre- 
tensions rest  J  here  their  highest  claims  are 
allowed. 

All  disputes  then  for  pre-eminence  be- 
tween the  sexes,  have  only  for  their  object 


the  poor  precedence  for  a  few  short  years, 
the  attention  of  which  would  be  better  devo- 
ted to  the  duties  of  life  and  the  interests  of 
eternity. 

And  as  the  final  hope  of  the  female  sex  is 
equal,  so  are  their  present  means,  perhaps, 
more  favourable,  and  their  opportunities, 
often,  less  obstructed  than  those  of  tlie  other 
sex.  In  their  Christian  course,  women  have 
every  superior  advantage,  wlu  ther  we  con- 
sider the  natural  make  of  their  minds,  their 
leisui-e  for  acquisition  in  youth,  or  their  sub- 
sequently less  exposed  mode  of  life.  Their 
hearts  are  naturally  soft  and  flexible,  open 
to  impressions  of  love  and  gratitude  ;  their 
feelings  tender  and  lively  ;  all  these  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  cultivation  of  a.  devotional 
spirit.  Yet  while  we  remind  them  of  these 
native  benefits,  they  will  do  well  to  be  on 
their  guard  lest  this  very  softness  and  duc- 
tility lay  them  more  open  to  the  seductions 
of  temptation  and  crix)r. 

They  have  in  the  native  constitution  of 
their  minds,  as  well  as  from  the  relative  situ- 
ations they  are  called  to  fill,  a  certain  sense 
of  attachment  and  dc])endance,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  religion.  They  feel, 
perhaps,  niore  intimately  the  want  of  a 
strength  which  is  not  their  own.  Chris- 
tianity brings  that  superinduced  strength ; 
it  comes  in  aid  of  their  conscious  weakness, 
and  offers  the  only  true  counterpoise  to  it — 
*  Woman  be  thou  healed  of  thine  infirmity,* 
is  still  the  heart-cheering  language  of  a  gra- 
cious Saviour. 

Women  also  bring  to  the  study  of  Chris- 
tianity fewer  of  those  prejudices  wliich  per- 
sons of  the  other  sex  too  often  early  contract 
Men,  from  their  classical  education,  acquire 
a  strong  partiality  for  the  manners  of  pagan 
aivtiquity,  and  the  documents  of  pagan  pni- 
losophy  ;  this,  together  with  the  impure 
taint  caught  from  the  loose  descriptions  of 
their  poets,  and  the  licentious  language  even 
of  then*  historians  (in  whom  we  reasonably 
look  for  more  gravity)  often  weakens  the 
good  impressions  of  young  men,  and  at  least 
confuses  their  ideas  of  piety,  by  mixing 
them  with  so  much  heterogeneous  matter. 
Their  very  spirits  are  imbued  all  the  week 
with  the  impure  follies  of  a  deprnved  my- 
thology ;  and  it  is  well  if  even  on  Sundays 
they  can  hear  of  the  *  ti-ue  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent*  WhUe  women, 
though  struggling  with  the  same  natural 
corruptions,  nave  commonly  less  knowledge 
to  unknow,  and  fewer  schemes  to  unlearn  ; 
Uiey  have  not  to  shake  off  the  pride  of  sys- 
tem, and  to  disencumber  their  minds  fi*om 
the  shackles  of  favourite  theoiies :  they  do 
not  bring  from  the  porch  or  the  academy 
any  •  oppositions  of  science*  to  obstiiict  their 
reception  of  those  pure  doctrines  taught  on 
the  Mount ;  doctrines  which  ought  to  find  a 
readier  entrance  into  minds  uninfected  with 
the  pride  of  the  school  of  Zeno,  or  the  liber- 
tinism of  that  of  Epicurus. 

A!id  as  women  ai-e  naturally  more  affec- 
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tioiiate  than  fasfidious,  thcv  are  likely  both 
to  read  and  to  hear  with  a  less  criticHl  spirit 
than  men  :  they  vnll  not  be  on  the  watch  to 
detect  errors,  so  much  as  to  gatlier  improvc- 
.  ment ;  they  have  seldom  that  hardness  which 
.is  acquired  bv  dealing  deeply  in  books  of 
^controversy,  but  arc  more  inclined  lo  the 
perusal  of  works  which  quicken  the  devo- 
tional feelings,  than  to  such  as  awaken  a  spi- 
rit of  doubt  and  scepticism.  They  are  less 
disposed  to  consider  tl\e  compositions  they 
read,  as  materials  on  which  to  ground  objec- 
tions and  answers,  than  as  helps  to  faith  and 
rules  of  life.  With  these  advantages,  how- 
ever, they  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  their 
more  easily  received  impressions  being  often 
less  abiding,  and  their  reason  less  open  to 
conviction  oy  means  of  the  strong  evidences 
which  exist  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, « they  ought,  therefore  to  ^ive  the 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  they 
have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  they  should  let 
them  slip. *  Women,  are  also,  from  their  do- 
mestic habits,  in  possession  of  more  leisure 
and  tranquillity  for  religious  pursuits,  as  well 
as  secured  from  those  difficulties  and  strong 
temptations  to  which  men  are  exposed  in  the 
tumult  of  a  bustling  world.  Their  lives  are 
more  regular  apd  uniform,  less  agitated  by 
the  passions,  the  businesses,  the  contentions, 
the  shock  of  opinions,  and  the  opposition  of 
interests  which  divide  society  ana  convulse 
the  world. 

If  we  have  denied  them  the  possession  of 
talents  which  might  lead  them  to  excel  as 
lawyers,  they  are  preserved  ftx)m  the  peril 
of  having  their  principles  warped  by  that 
too  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  which  the  professors  ot  tlie  law 
are  exposed.  If  we  should  question  their 
title  to  eminence  as  mathematicians,  they 
are  happily  exempt  from  the  danger  to 
which  men  devotee!  to  that  science  are  said 
to  be  liable  :  namely,  that  of  looking  for  de- 
monstration on  subjects,  which  by  their  very 
nature*  are  incapable  of  affording  it.  If 
they  are  less  conversant  in  the  powers  of 
nature,  the  structure  of  the  human  frame, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
than  philosophers,  physicians,  and  astrono- 
mers ;  they  are,  however,  delivered  from 
the  error  into  which  many  of  each  of  these 
have  sometimes  fallen,  I  mean  from  the  fa- 
tal habit  of  resting  in  second  causes,  instead 
of  referring  all  to  the  first ;  instead  of  ma- 
king *  the  heavens  declare  the  glor^  of  God, 
and  proclaim  his  handy  work  ;*  instead  of 
conqluding,  when  they  observe  *  how  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  we  are  made,  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works  O  Lord,  and  that  my 
Boul  knoweth  right  well.* 

And  let  the  weaker  sex  take  comfort,  that 
in  their  veiy  exemption  from  privileges, 
which  they  ai*e  sometimes  foolishly  disposed 
to  enx-y,  consists  not  only  their  security,  but 
their  happiness.  If  they  enioy  not  the  dis- 
tinctions of  public  life  and  high  offices,  do 
they  not  escape  the  responsibility  attached 


to  them,  and  the  mortification  of  beinj  dis- 
missed from  them  ?  If  they  have  no  voice  in 
deliberative  assemblies,  do  they  not  avoid 
the  load  of  duty  inseparably  connected  with 
such  privileges  ?  Preposterous  pains  have 
been  taken  to  excite  m  women  an  uneasy 
jealousy,  ihat  their  talents  are  neither  re- 
warded with  public  honours  nor  emoluments 
in  life  ;  nor  with  inscriptions,  statues,  and 
mausoleums  after  death.  It  has  been  ab- 
surdly represented  to  them  as  an  hardship, 
that  while  they  are  expected  to  perform  du- 
ties, they  must  yet  be  coatent  to  relinquish 
honours,  and  must  unjustly  be  compelled  to 
renounce  tame,  while  they  roust  sedulously 
labour  to  deserve  it. 

But  for  christian  women  to  act  on  the  low 
views  suggested  to  them  by  their  ill-iudging 
panegyrists ;  for  christian  women  to  look  up 
with  a  giddy  head  and  d  throbbing  heart, 
to  honours  and  remunerations,  so  little  suited 
to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  an  immortal 
spirit,  would  be  no  less  ridiculous  than  if 
cnristian  heroes  should  look  back  with  an 
envy  on  the  old  pagan  reward  of  ovations 
oak  garlands,  pai*sley  crowns,  and  laurel 
wreaths.  The  Chiistian  hope  more  than  re- 
conciles Christian  women  to  these  petty  prh 
vattons,  by  substituting  a  nobler  prize  for 
their  ambition,  'the  prize  of  the  hi^- 
calline  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;'  by  substitu- 
ting, for  that  popular  and  fluctuating  voiw, 
which  may  cry,  •  Hosanna,*  and  «crucii^ 
in  a  breath,  that  'favour  of  God  which  is 
eternal  life.' 

If  women  should  lament  it  as  a  disadvan- 
tage attached  to  their  sex,  that  their  charac- 
ter is  of  so  delicate  a  texture  as  to  be  sul- 
lied by  the  slightest  breath  of  calumny,  and 
that  the  stain  once  received  is  indelible ;  yet 
are  they  not  led  by  that  very  circumstance 
as  if  indistinctively  to  shrink  from  all  those 
irregularities  to  which  the  loss  of  ^^^'^^ 
is  so  certainly  expected  to  be  ^^^^^J^I^^'Ji 
to  shun  with  keener  circumspectkp^ 
most  distant  approach  towards  the  cafttoo 
of  danger  ?  Let  them  not  lament  it  «8» 
hardship,  but  account  It  as  a  privilege,  that 
the  delicacy  of  their  sex  impels  than  tofxt 
scrupulously  to  avoid  the  very  *  appearance 
of  evil ;'  let  them  not  regret  that  the  coo- 
sciousness  of  their  danger  scnes  to secart 
their  purity,  by  placing  them  ^^^S***^ 
distance,  and  in  a  more  deep  intreiiduno* 
from  the  evil  itself.    )  . 

Though  it  be  one  main  object  of  thisliltle 
work,  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  any  de- 
sire of  celebrity  in  the  female  heart ;  vc* 
I  would  awaken  it  to  a  iust  sensibility  tonj" 
nest  fame :  I  vrould  call  on  women  to  ^^^ 
that  our  religion  has  not  only  made  tigj 
heirs  to  a  blesse^l  immortality  hereafter,  wt 
has  greatly  raised  them  in  the  scale  (rfbewg 
here,  by  lifting  them  to  an  importance  in*- 
ciety  unknown  to  the  most  polished  ag*" 
antiquity.  The  religion  of  Christ  has  evoa 
bestowed  a  degree  of  renown  on  the  •^^^ 
yond  what  any  other  religion  ever  dkL  P^ 
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haps  there  are  hardly  so  many  virtuous  wo- 
men (for  I  reject  the  long  catalogue  whom 
their  vices  have  transferred  from  oblivion  to 
infamy)  named  in  all  the  pages  of  (ireek  or 
Roman  history,  as  are  handed  down  to  cter- 
Dal  fame,  in  a  few  of  those  short  chapters 
•with  which  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
has  concluded  his  epistles  to  his  converts. 
*C)f  devout  and  honourable  women,'  the 
sacred  scriptures  record  *  not  a  few. '  Some 
of  the  most  affecting  scenes,  the  most  inte- 
resting transactions,  and  the  most  touching 
conversations  which  are  recoixled  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  passed  with  women. — 
77i«r  examples  have  supplied  some  of  the 
most  eminent  initances  of  faith  and  love. 
They  are  the  first  remarked  as  having  *  mi- 
nistered to  him  of  their  substance. '  Theirs 
was  the  praise  of  not  abandoning  their  des- 
,  pised  Redeemer  when  he  was  led  to  execu- 
tion, and  under  all  the  hopeless  circumstan- 
ces of  his  %nominious  death  ;  they  appear 
to  have  been  the  last  attending  at  his  tomb, 
and  the^rs^  on  the  morning  when  he  ai-ose 
from  it  Theirs  was  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  earliest  consolation  fi'om  their 
risen  Lord ;  theirs  was  the  honour  of  being 
first  commissioned  to  announce  his  glorious 
resorrection.  And  even  to  have  furnished 
heroic  confessors,  devoted  saints,  and  un- 
shrinking martyrs  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
has  not  oeen  the  exclusive  honour  of  the 
bolder  sex. 


CHAP.  XV, 

Conversation. — Hints  suggested  on  the 
subject, -^On  the  temfiers  and  disfiositioTis 
to  be  introduced  in  it, — Errors  to  be 
iTuoided,  Vanity  under  various  shafies 
the  cause  of  those  errors. 

The  sexes  will  natutally  desire  to  appear 
to  each  other,  such  as  each  believes  the 
other  will  best  like ;  their  conversation  will 
act  reciprocally  ;  and  each  sex  will  wish  to 
appear  more  or  less  rational  as  they  per- 
ceive it  will  more  or  less  recommend  tnem 
to  the  other.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted, 
that  many  men,  even  of  distinguished  sense 
ajid  leammg,  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  so- 
ciety of  ladies  as  a  scene  in  which  they  are 
rather  to  rest  their  understandings,  than  to 
exercise  them ;  while  ladies,  in  return,  are 
too  much  addicted  to  make  their  court  by 
lending  themselves  to  this  spirit  of  trifling ; 
they  often  avoid  making  use  of  what  abilities 
they  have;  and  affect  to  talk  below  their 
natural  and  acquired  powers  ot  mind  y  con- 
sidering it  as  a  tacit  and  welcome  flattery  to 
the  understanding  of  men,  to  renounce  the 
exercise  of  their  own. 

Now  since  taste  and  principles  thus  mu- 
tually operate ;  men,  by  keeping  up  con- 
versation to  its  proper  staddard,  would  not 
only  call  into  exercise  the  powers  of  mind 


which  women  actually  possess ;  but  would 
even  awaken  in  them  new  enei*gics  which 
they  do  not  know  they  possess ;  and  men  of 
sense  would  find  their  act.ount  in  doing  this, 
for  their  own  talents  would  be  more  highly 
rated  by  companions  who  were  better  able 
to  appreciate  them  ;  and  thejr  would  be  re- 
ceiving as  well  as  impartinj^  improvement. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  young  women 
found  it  did  not  often  recommend  ^hem  in 
the  eyes  of  those  whom  they  most  wish  to 
please,  to  be  frivolous  and  superficial,  they 
would  become  n^ore  sedulous  in  correcting 
their  own  habits.  Whenever  fashi(^nable 
women  indicate  a  relish  for  instructive  con- 
versation, men  will  not  be  apt  to  hazard 
what  is  vain,  or  unprofitable ;  much  less 
will  they  ever  presume  to  bring  forward 
what  is  loose  or  corrupt,  where  some  signal 
has  not  been  previously  given,  that  it  will 
be  acceptable,  or  at  least  that  it  will  be  par- 
doned. 

Ladies  commonly  bring  into  company 
minds  already  too  much  relaxed  by  petty 
pursuits,  rather  than  overstrained  by  intense 
application.  The  littleness  of  the  employ- 
ments in  which  they  are  usually  engaged, 
does  not  so  exhaust  their  spirits  as  to  make 
them  stand  in  need  of  that  irelaxation  from 
company  which  sevei-e  application  or  over- 
whelming business  makes  i-equisite  for  stu- 
dious or  public  men.  Ilie  due  consideration 
of  this  circumstance  might  serve  to  bring 
the  sexes  more  nearly  on  a  level  in  society  ; 
and  each  might  meet  the  other  half  way  ; 
for  that  degree  of  lively  and  easy  conversa- 
tion, which  is  a  necessary  refreshment  to 
the  learned  and  the  busy,  would  not  de- 
crease in  pleasantness  by  being  made  of  so 
rational  a  cast  as  would  yet  somewhat  raise 
the  minds  of  women,  who  commonly  seek 
society  as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  not  as  a  re- 
fuge from  intense  thought  or  exhausting  la- 
bour. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  even  to  those  women 
who  keep  the  best  company,  that  it  is  unhap- 
pily almost  established  into  a  system,  by  tjfie 
other  sex,  to  postpone  every  thing  like  in- 
structive discourse  till  the  ladies  are  with- 
drawn ;  their  retreat  serving  as  a  kind  of 
signal  for  the  exercise  of  intellect.  And  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  it  happens  that  any 
important  discussion  takes  place  in  their 
presence,  they  are  for  the  most  part  consi- 
dered as  having  little  interest  in  serious  sub- 
jects. Strong  truths,  whenever  such  happen 
to  be  addressed  to  them,  are  either  diluted 
with  flattery,  or  kept  back  in  part,  or  soften- 
ed to  their  taste ;  or  if  the  ladies  express  a 
wish  for  inforn^tion  on  any  point,  they  are 
put  off  with  a  compliment,  instead  of  a  rea- 
son. They  are  reminded  of  their  beauty 
when  they  are  seeking  to  inform  their  under- 
standing, and  are  considered  as  beings  who 
must  be  contented  to  behold  every  thing 
through  a  false  medium,  and  who  are  not 
expected  to  see  and  to  judge  of  things  as 
they  really  exist.  ^^     ^  ^  GoOgle 
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Do  we  then  wish  to  see  the  ladles,  whose 
want  of  opportunities  leaves  them  so  incom- 
petent on  manv  points,  and  the  modesty  of 
whose  sex  ou^nt  never  to  allow  them  even 
to  be  as  shinmg  as  they  are  able ;  do  we 
wish  to  see  them  take  the  lead  in  metaphy- 
sical disquisitions  ?  Do  you  wish  tljem  to 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  theological  po- 
lemics, 

And  find  no  end  in  w«nd*rinf  imzcs  lost  ? 

Do  we  wish  them  to  revive  the  animosities 
of  the  Bangorian  controversy,  or  to  decide 
the  process  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  fiv'e 
propositions  ot  Jansenius  ?  Do  we  wish  to 
enthrone  them  in  the  professor's  chair,  to 
deliver  oracles,  harangues,  and  disserta- 
tions ?  to  weigh  the  merits  of  every  new 
production  in  the  scales  of  Quintilian,  or  to 
regulate  the  unities  of  dramatic  composition 
by  ArUtotle*8  clock  ?  Or  renouncing  those 
foreign  aids,  do  we  desire  to  behold  them 
vain  of  a  native  independence  oi  soul,  Infla- 
ted with  their  original  powers,  labouring  to 
strike  out  sparks  of  wit,  with  a  restless  anx- 
iety to  shine,  which  generally  fails  and  with 
an  anxious  affectation  to  please^  which  never 
pleases  ? 

Diteun  d»  boo  mots,  fiidet  eaimeteret ! 

All  this  be  far  from  them  ! — But  we  do 
wish  to  see  the  conversation  of  well-bi-ed 
women  rescued  Irom  vapid  common  place, 
fi"om  uninteresting  tattle,  from  trite  and 
hackneyed  communications,  from  frivolous 
earnestness,  fix)m  false  sensibility,  fi-om  a 
warm  interest  about  things  of  no  moment, 
and  an  indifference  to  topics  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  from  a  cold  vanity,  from  the  ill  con- 
cealed overflowings  ot  self-love,  exhibiting 
itself  under  the  smiling  mask  of  an  engaging 
flattery,  and  from  all  the  factitious  manneri» 
of  artificial  intei-course.  We  do  wish  to  see 
the  time  passed  in  polished  and  intelligent 
society,  considered  among  the  beneficial,  as 
well  as  the  pleasant  portions  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  not  consigned  over,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently is, to  premeditated  triflings,  to  emp- 
ty dulness,  to  unmeaning  levity,  to  systema- 
tic unprofitableness.  Let  me  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood  :  it  is  not  meant  to  pre- 
scril>e  that  ladies  should  affect  to  discuss 
krfty  subjects,  so  much  as  to  suggest  that 
they  should  bring  good  sense,  simplicity, 
preciwon,  and  truth  to  the  discussion  of  those 
common  subjects,  of  which,  after  all,  both 
the  business  and  conversation  of  mankind 
must  be  in  a  ereat  measure  made  up. 

It  is  too  well  known  how  much  the  dread 
of  imputed  pedantry  keeps  off  every  thing 
that  verges  towards  Icamedy  and  the  terror; 
of  imputed  enthuslasip  frightens  away  any 
thing  that  approaches  to  serious  conversa- 
tion; so  that  the  two  topics  which  peculiarly 
distinguish  us,  as  rational  and  imnrwrtal  be- 
ings, ai-e  by  general  consent  in  a  gootl  de- 
gree banished  from  the  society  of  rational 
and  immortal  creatures.    But  we  might  al- 


most as  consistently  give  up  the  comforts  of 
fire, because  a  few  persons  have  been  buitt, 
and  the  benefit  of  water,because  someothcK 
have  been  drowned,  as  relinquish  the  enjoy- 
ments of  intellectual,  and  the  blesiings  of 
religious  intercourse,  because  the  kaiwd 
world  has  sometimes  been  infested  with 
pedants,  and  the  religious  world  with  fa- 
natics. - 

As  in  the  momentous  times  in  which  »c 
live  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  pass  an  eve- 
ning in  company  but  the  talk  will  so  inevita- 
bly revert  to  politics,  that  without  any  pre- 
meditated design,  eveiy  one  pi-esent  bhall 
infalliblv  Ije  able  to  find  out  \Q  which  side 
the  other  inclines  ;  why,  in  the  far  higher 
concern  of  eternal  things,  should  we  sncare- 
fully  shun  every  offered  t)pportunityol bear- 
ing even  a  casual  testimony  to  the  part  we 
espouse  in  religion  ?  Why,  while  we  make 
it  a  sort  of  point  of  conscience  to  leave  w 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  whether  wt 
adopt  the  party  of  Pitt  or  Fox,  shall  we 
choose  to  leave  it  very  problematical  whe- 
ther we  belong  to  God  or  Baal  ?  WhVi  "» 
religion,  as  well  as  in  politics  should ^^ 
not  act  like  people  who,  having  their  all  at 
stake,  cannot  forbear  now  and  thin  advert- 
ing for  a  moment  to  the  object  of  thdrgraw 
conceiTi,  and  dropping,  at  least,  an  idc> 
dental  intimation  ot  the  side  to  which  they 
belong  ? 

Even  the  news  of  the  day,  in  ^^ 
eventful  period  as  the  present,  maylendtit- 
quent  occasions  to  a  woman  of  prinapteto 
declare,  without  parade,  her  faith  in  a  mo- 
ral C^ovei-nor  of  the  world  ;  her  trust  ina 
particular  Providence  ;  her  belief  in  the  UJ- 
vine  Omnipotence ;  her  confidence  m  tw 
power  of  God,  in  educing  ^ood  from  em 
in  his  employing  wicked  nations,  notas  »• 
vourites,  but  instruments ;  her  P/*^^ 
that  present  success  is  no  proof  of  ^}*^^ 
vine  favour;  in  short,  some  intimation tw 
she  is  not  ashamed  to  declare  that  ^^JJJi 
is  under  the  influence  ot  (Christian  ^*Wj* 
she  is  steadily  eovemed  by  an  upaftct^ 
principle,  of  which  no  authority  is  too  fTC* 
to  make  her  ashamed,  which  no  o^^^^^SSS 
too  trivial  to  call  into  exercise.  Agncjj 
concurrence  in  habitually  exhibitjug  «f 
spirit  of  decided  faith  and  holy  trust,  wW 
inconceivably  discoura^  that  pert  ©J 
wakeful  inficlelity  which  is  ever  on  thfywg 
to  produce  itselt :  and,  as  we  ^^''^iSS 
observed,  if  women,  who  derive  •*"*?2 
from  their  rank  or  talents,  did  *>"^^r^ 
how  their  sentiments  are  repeated,  andW* 
their  authority  is  quoted,  they  w°^<^_5Lk? 
on  their  guard,  that  general  societyiBgJ 
become  a  scene  of  profitable  commuMClP" 
and  common  improvement ;  and  ^|?^ 
who  are  looking  for  models  on  ^*J*J2 
fashion  themselves,  would  become  asMj* 
and  afrakl  of  exhibiting  any  thing  like  Icfsyi 
or  scepticism  or  profaneness. 

Let  It  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  bW 
to  intimate  that  serioii|  subjects  shouM«»w 
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up  the  bulk  of  conversation ;  this,  as  it  is 
impossible,  would  also  often  be  improper. 
It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  they 
should  be  abruptly  introduced,  or  unsuita- 
bly prolonged;  but  only  that  they  should 
not  be  systematically  shunned;  nor  tne  brand 
of  fanatacism  be  fixed  on  the  person  who, 
with  whatever  propriety  hazards  the  intro- 
duction of  such  subjects.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  general  dread  of  serious  to- 
pics arises  a  good  deal  from  an  ignorance  of 
the  true  nature  of  Christianity;  people  avoid 
it  on  the  principle  expressed  by  the  vulear 
phrase  of  the  danger  of  playing  with  edge 
tools.  They  conceive  of  religion  as  some- 
thing which  involves  controversy,  and  dis- 
pute ;  something  either  melancholy  or  mis- 
chievous ;  something  of  an  inflammatory 
nature  which  is  to  stir  up  ill  humours  and 
hatred ;  they  consider  it  as  a  question  which 
has  two  sides  ;  as  of  a  sort  of  party-business 
which  sets  friends  at  variance,  do  much  is 
this  notion  adopted,  that  I  have  seen  an- 
nounced two  works  of  considerable  merit, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  as  an  attraction, 
that  the  subject  of  religion,  as  being  likely  to 
excite  anger  and  party-distinctions,  should 
be  carefully  excluded.  Such  is  the  worldl)^ 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  that  religion  whose  di- 
rect object  it  was  to  bring  'peace  and  good 
will  to  men  !* 

Women  too  little  live  or  converse  up  to 
the  standard  of  their  understandings,  and 
however  we  have  deprecated  affectation  or 
pedantry,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  both 
m  reading  and  conversing,  the  understand- 
ing gains  more  by  stretching  than  stooping. 
If  by  exerting  itself  it  may  not  attain  to  all 
its  desires,  yet  it  will  be  sure  to  gain  some- 
thing. I'he  mind  by  always  applying  itself 
to  Greets  below  its  level,  contracts  its  di- 
mensions, and  shrinks  itself  to  the  size,  and 
lowers  itself  to  the  level,  of  the  object  about 
which  it  is  conversant :  while  the  under- 
standing which  inactive  and  aspiring,  ex- 
pands and  raises  itself,  grows  stronger  by 
exercise,  larger  by  diffusion,  and  richer  by 
communication. 

But  the  taste  of  general  society  is  not  fa- 
vourable to  improvement  The  seriousness 
with  which  the  most  frivolous  subjects  are 
agitated,  and  the  levity  with  which  the  most 
serious  are  despatched,  bear  a  pretty  exact 
{proportion  to  each  other.  Society  too  is  a 
sort  of  magic  lanteni ;  the  scene  is  perpetu- 
ally shifting.  In  this  incessant  change  we 
must 

Caleb,  e*er  she  fiill,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute  ;— 

and  the  fashion  of  the  present  minute,  evan- 
escent probably  like  its  rapid  precursors, 
while  in  many'it  leads  to  the  cultivation  of 
real  knowledge,  has  also  not  unfrequently 
led  even  the  gay  and  idle  to  the  affectation 
of  mixing  a  sprinkling  of  science  with  the 
aoass  of  dissipation.  The  ambition  of  ap- 
pearing to  be  well  informed  breaks  out  even 
m  tbose  trlflers  who  will  not  spare  time  from 


their  pleasurable  pursuits  sufficient  for  ac- 
ouiring  that  knowledge,  of  which,  however, 
the  reputation  is  so  desirable.  A  little  smat- 
tering of  philosophy  often  dignifies  the  pur- 
suits of  their  day,  without  rescuing  tliem 
from  the  vanities  of  the  night.  A  course  of 
lectui*es  (that  admirable  assistant  for  en- 
lightening the  understanding)  is  not  seldom 
resorted  to  as  a  means  to  substitute  the  ap- 
pearance of  knowledge  for  the  fatigue  dT  ap- 
plication. But  where  this  valuable  help  is 
attended  merely  like  any  other  public  exhi- 
bition, as  a  fashionable  pursuit,  and  is  not 
furthered  by  correspondent  reading  at  home 
it  often  serves  to  set  off  the  reality  of  igno- 
rance with  the  affectation  of  skill.  But  in- 
stead of  producing  in  conversation  a  few 
reigning  scientific  terms,  with  a  familiarity 
and  readiness,  which 

Amase  the  nnlrarnVI,  and  make  the  letuned  tmile, 

would  it  not  be  more  modest  even  for  those 
who  are  better  informed  to  avoid  the  use  of » 
technical  terms  whenever  the  idea  can  be  as 
well  conveyed  without  them  ?  For  it  argues 
no  real  ability  to  know  the  names  of  tools ; 
the  ability^  lies  in  knowing  their  use :  and 
while  it  is  in  the  thing,  and  not  in  the  term, 
that  real  knowledge  consists,  the  charge  of 
pedantry  is  attached  to  the  use  of  the  term, 
which  would  i^ot  attach  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  science. 

In  the  faculty  of  speaking  well,  ladies 
have  such  a  happy  promptitude  of  turning 
their  slender  advantages  to  account,  that 
there  are  many  who,  though  they  have  ne- 
ver been  taught  a  rule  of  syntax,  yet  by  a 
quick  facility  in  profiting  from  the  best  books 
and  the  best  company,  hardly  ever  violate 
one  ;  and  who  often  exhibit  an  elegant  and 
perspicuous  arrangement  of  style  without 
having  studied  any  of  the  laws  of  composi- 
tion. Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  observation,  reflec- 
tion, and  natural  taste,  sits  gracefully  on  wo- 
men.— Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  ladies  of  no  contemptible  na- 
tural parts  are  too  ready  to  produce,  not 
only  pedantic  expressions,  but  crude  and 
unfounded  notions ;  and  still  oftener  to  bring 
forward  obvious  and  hackneyed  remarks; 
which  float  on  the  very  surface  of  a  subject, 
with  the  imposing  air  of  recent  invention, 
and  all  the  vanity  of  conscious  discovery. 
This  is  because  their  acquirements  have  not 
been  worked  into  their  minds  by  early  in- 
struction ;  what  knowledge  they  have  got- 
ten stands  out  as  it  were  above  the  ver}'  sur- 
face of  their  minds,  like  the  apfiliauee  of  the 
embroiderer,  instead  of  having  been  inter- 
woven with  the  growth  of  the  piece,  so  as  to 
have  become  a  part  of  the  stuff.  Thev  did 
not,  hke  men,  acquire  what  they  know 
while  the  texture  was  forming.  Perhaps 
no  better  preventive  could  be  devised  for 
this  literary  vanity,  than  early  instruction  : 
that  woman  would  be  less  likely  to  be  vain 
of  her  knowledge  who  didrnot  remember 
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the  time  when  she  was  ignorant    Know 
ledge  that  is  burnt  in  if  I  may  so  speak,  is 
seldom  obtrusive,  rarely  impertinent. 

Their  reading  also  has  probably  consisted 
much  in  abridgments  from  larger  works,  as 
was  observed  in   a  former  chapter;  this 
makes  a  readier  talker,  but  a  shallower 
thinker,  than  the  penisal  of  books  of  more 
bulk.    By  these  scanty  sketches,  their  criti- 
cal powers  have  not  been  formed ;  for  in 
those  crippled  mutilations  Xhty  have  seen 
nothing  of  that  just  proportion  of  parts,  that 
skilful  arrangement  ot  the  plan,  and  that 
artful  distribution  of  the  subject,    which, 
while  they  prove  the  master  hand  of  the  wri- 
ter, seem  also  to  form  the  taste  of  the  reader, 
far  more  than  a  disjointed  skeleton,  or  a 
beautiful  feature  or  two,  can  do.    I'he  in- 
stmction  of  women  is  also  too  much  drawn 
from  the  scanty  and  penurious  soui-ces  of 
short  writings  of  the  essay  kind  :  this,  when 
it  comprises  the  best  part  of  a  person's  read- 
ing, makes  a  smatterer  and  spoils  a  scholar ; 
for  though  it  supplies  current  talk,  yet  it 
does  not  make  a  lull  mind*;  it  does  not  fur- 
nish a  storehouse  of  materials,  to  stock  the 
understanding,  neither  docs  it  accustom  the 
mind  to  any  trains  of  reflection :  for  the  sub- 
jects, besides  being  each  succinctly,  and,  on 
account  ot  this  brevity,  superficially  treated, 
are  distinct  and  disconnected  ;  they  arise 
out  of  no  concatenation  of  ideas,  nor  any  de- 
pendent series  of  deduction.     Yet  on  this 
pleasant  but  desultory  reading,  the  mind 
which  has  not  been  trained  to  severe  exer- 
cise, loves  to  repose  itselt  in  a  sort  of  credit- 
able indolence,  instead  of  stretching  its  ener- 
gies in  the  wholesome  labour  of  consecutive 
investigation.  * 

I  am  not  discouraging  study  at  a  late  peri- 
od of  life,  or  even  censuring  slender  know- 
ledge ;  information  is  good  at  whatever  pe- 
riod and  in  whatever  degree  it  be  acquired. 
But  in  such  cases  it  should  be  attended  with 
peculiar  humility:  and*4he  new  possessor 
should  bear  in  mind,that  what  is  fresh  to  her 
has  been  long  known  to  others ;  and  she 
should  therefore  be  aware  of  advancing  as 
novel  that  which  is  common,  and  obtruding 
as  i-are  that  which  eveiy  body  possesses. — 
Some  ladies  are  eager  to  exhibit  proofs  of 
their  reading,  tliough  at  the  expense  of  their 
judgment,  and  will  introduce  in  conversa- 
tion quotations  quite  irrelevant  to  the  matter 
in  handjbccause  they  happen  at  the  instant  to 
recur  to  their  recollection,  or  were,  perhaps, 
found  in  the  book  they  have  just  been  read- 
ing. Unappropriate  quotations  or  strained 
analogy  may  show  reading,  but  they  do  not 
show  taste.     Ihat  just  and  happy  allusion 


•  The  writer  wnnol  be  supposed  dttiroMs  of  deprrci* 
ating:  thf  value  of  those  many  beautiful  poriodical  ci* 
says  whirhadom  our  lang^iage.  But, perhaps,  it  might 
be  better  to  regale  the  iniiid  with  them  siitgiy,  at  differ- 
ent timrs.than  to  read,  at  the  lame  sitting,  a  multitude 
of  short  pieces  on  dissimilar  Ind  lUicoouected  topics, 
ky  way  of  getting  through  thf  hwks 


which  knows  by  a  word  how  to  awaken  a 
corresponding  image,  or  to  excite  in  the 
hearer  tlie  idea  which  fills  the  miad  of  the 
speaker,  shows  less  pedantry  and  more  taste 
than  bare  citations;  and  a  mind  imbued  with 
elegant  knowledge  will  inevitably  betray  the 
opulence  of  its  resources,  even  on  topks 
which  do  not  relate  to  science  or  literature. 
It  ii  the  union  of  parts  and  acquirements,  oC 
spirit  and  modesty,  which  produces  the  in- 
definable charm  of  conversation.     Well-in- 
formed persons  will  easily  be  discovered  to 
have  read  the  best  books,  though  they  are 
not  always  detailing  lists  of  authors ;  for  a 
muster-roll  of  names  may  be  learnt  from  the 
catalogue  as  well  as  from  the  library. — 
Though  honey  owes  its  exquisite  taste  to 
the  fragi-ance  of  the  sweetest  flowers,  yet 
the  skill  of  the  little  artificer  appears  in 
this,  that  the  delicious  stores  are  so  admira- 
bly worked  up,  and  there  is  such  a  due  pro- 
portion observed  in  mixing  them,  that  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  consists  in  its  not 
tasting  individually  of  the  rose,  the  jessa^ 
mine,  the  carnation,  or  any  of  those  sweets 
of  the  very  essence  of  all  which  it  is  com- 
pounded.    But  true  judgment  will  discover 
the  infusion  which  true  modesty  will  not  dis- 
play ;  and  even  common  subjects  pasang 
thnuigh  a  cultivated  understanding,  borrow 
a-flavour  of  its  lichness.  A  power  of  apt  le- 
lection  is  more  valuable  than  any  power  of 
general  retention  ^  and  an  apposite  remark, 
which  shoots  straight  to  the  point,  demands 
a  higher  capacity  of  mind  than  an  hundred 
simple  acts  of  memory ;  for  the  bu^aness  of 
the  memory  is  only  to  store  up  mateivds 
which  the  understanding  is  to  mix  and  work 
up  with  its  native  faculties,  and  which  the 
judgment  is  to  bring  out  and  apply.    Bat 
young  women  who  have  more  vivacity  than 
sense,  and  moi-e  vanity  than  vivacity,  often 
risk  the  charge  of  absurdity  to  escape  that 
of  ignorance,  and  will  even  compare  two 
authors  who  are  totally  unhke,  rather  thaa 
miss  the  occasion  to  show  that  they  hare 
read  both. 

Among  the  arts  to  spoil  conversation  same 
ladies  possess  that  of  suddenly  diverting  It 
from  the  channel  in  which  it  was  beneficoth 
ly  flowing,  because  some  word  used  by  tb^ 
person  who  was  speaking  has  accidentalH'  ■ 
struck  out  a  new  train  of  thmking  in  thor 
own  minds,  and  not  because  the  general  idett- 
expressed  has  struck  out  a  correspaidKniK.- 
idea,  which  sort  of  collision  is  indeed  tbe' 
way  of  eliciting  the  true  fire.  Young  ladk^ 
whose  sprightliness  has  not  been  disciplineil 
by  a  correct  education,  con»der  how  tfaba0» 
may  be  prettily  said,  rather  than  how  thcf 
may  be  prudently  ov  seasonably  spoken • 
and  willingly  hazard  being  thought  wr 


or  rash,  or  vain,  for  the  chance  d  bete 
reckoned  pleasant  The  graces  of  rhetadi' 
captivate  them  more  than  the  justest  dedao- 
tions  of  reason;  when  they  have  no  ann^ 
they  use  flowers,  and  to  repel  an  ai^g^umcB^ 
they  arm  themselves  with  a  mctnpl¥%' 
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Those  also  who  do  not  sdm  so  highas  elo- 
quence, are  often  surprised  that  vou  refuse 
to  accept  of  a  prejudice  instead  ot  a  reason  ; 
they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  a  probability 
im>tead  of  a  demonstration,  and  cheaply  put 
you  off  with  an  assertion,  when  you  are  re- 
quiring a  proof.  The  mode  of  education 
-which  renders  them  light  in  assumption,  and 
su[)eHicial  in  reasoning,  renders  them  also 
impatient  of  opposition  ;  and  if  they  happen 
to  possess  beauty,  and  to  be  vain  of  it,  they 
may  be  tempted  to  consider  that  this  is  an 
additional  pi-oof  of  their  being  always  in  the 
right.  In  ihb  case,  they  wili  not  ask  you  to 
suomit  your  judgment  to  the  lorce  ot  their 
argument,  so  much  as  to  the  authority  of 
their  charms. 

The  same  fault  in  the  mind,  strengthened 
by  the  same  error  (a  neglected  education) 
leads  lively  women  often  to  pixjnounce  on  a 
question,  without  examining  it :  on  any  gi- 
ven point  they  seldomer  dou6t  than  men ; 
not  because  they  are  more  clear-sighted,  but 
because  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
look  into  a  subject  lon^  enough  to  discover 
its  depths  and  its  intricacies ;  and  not  dis- 
cerning its  difficuldes,  they  conclude  that  it 
has  none.  Is  it  a  contradiction  to  say,  that 
they  seem  at  once  to  be  quick-sighted  and 
short-sighted  ?  What  they  see  at  all,  they 
commonly  see  at  once ;  a  httle  difficulty  dis- 
courages them ;  and,  having  caught  a  hasty 
glimpse  of  a  subject,  they  rush  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  either  there  is  no  more  to  be 
seen,  or  that  what  is  behind  will  not  pay 
them  for  the  trouble  of  searching.  They 
pursue  their  object  eagerly,  but  not  regular- 
ly ;  rapidly,  but  not  pertinaciously;  for  they 
want  that  obstinate  patience  of  investiga- 
tion which  grows  stouter  by  repulse.  What 
they  have  not  attained,  they  do  not  be- 
lieve exists;  what  they  cannopseize  at  once, 
they  pei-suade  themselves  is  not  worth  ha- 
ving. 

Is  a  subject  of  moment  started  in  compa- 
ny ?  While  the  more  sagacious  are  delibe- 
rating on  its  difficulties,  and  viewing  it  under 
all  its  aspects,  in  oixler  to  form  a  competent 
judgment  before  they  decide;  you  will  often 
lifid  the  most  superficial  woman  present  de- 
termine the  matter,  without  hesitation.  Not 
seeing  the  perplexities  in  which  the  question 
is  involved,  she  wonders  at  the  want  of  pe- 
netration in  the  man  whose  very  penetration 
keeps  him  silent.    She  secretly  despises  the 
doll  perception  and  slow  decision  qf  him 
who  is  patiently  untying  the  knot  which  she 
fancies  she  exhibits  more  dexterity  by  cut- 
tin^.      By   this   shallow   sprightliness,    of 
which  vanity  is  commonly  the  radical  prin- 
ciple, the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  com- 
pany leads  the  conversation,  while  he  whose 
opinion  is  best  worth  having  is  discouraged 
from  delivering;  it,  and  an  important  subject 
is  disnnissed  without  disous^on,  by  inconse- 
quent flippancy  and  voluble  rashness.    It  is 
this  abundance  of  florid  talk,  from  superfi- 
cial matter,  wluch  has  brought  on  so  many 
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of  the  sex  the  charge  of  inverting  the  Apos- 
tle's precept,  and  being  woift  to  sfieak^  slow 
to  hear* 

If  the  great  Roman  orator  could  observe, 
that  silence  was  so  important  a  part  of  con- 
versation, that  •  there  was  not  only  an  art 
but  an  eloquence  in  it,*  how  peculiarly  does 
the  remark  apply  to  the  modesty  of  youth- 
ful females  !  But  the  silence  of  listless  and 
vapid  ignorance,  and  the  animated  silence 
of  sparkling  intelligence,  are  two  things  al- 
most as  obviously  distinct,  as  the  wisdom 
and  the  tolly  of  the  tongue.  An  inviolable 
and  marked  attention  may  show  tliat  a  wo- 
man is  pleased  with  a  su!>ject,  and  an  illu- 
niinatecl  countenance  n>ay  prove  that  she 
understands  it  almost  as  unequivocally  as 
language  itself  could  do;  and  this,  with  a  mo- 
dest question,  which  indicates  at  once  ra- 
tional curiosity  and  becoming  ckffidence,  is 
io  many  cases  as  lai*ge  a  share  of  the  con- 
versation as  it  is  decorous  ibr  feminine  deli- 
cacy to  take.  It  is  also  as  flattering  an  en- 
couragement as  men  of  sense  and  politeness 
requii-e,  for  pui-suing  useful  topics  in  the 
pi-esence  of  women,  which  they  would  be 
more  disposed  to  do,  did  they  oftener  gain 
by  it  tlic  attention  which  it  is  natural  to  wish 
to  excite  ;  and  did  women  themselves  discb- 
ver  that  desire  of  improvement  which  libe- 
ral-minded men  aie  pleased  with  commu- 
nicating. 

Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  sec  an  impa- 
tience to  be  heard  (nor  is  it  a  feminine  fail- 
ing only)  which  good  breeding  can  scarcely 
subdue  ?  An^  even  when  these  incorrigible 
talkers  are  compelled  to  be  quiet,  is  it  not 
evident  that  they  are  not  silent  because  they 
are  listening  to  what  is  said,  but  because 
they  are  thinking  of  what  they  themselves 
shall  say  when  they  can  seize  the  first  lucky 
interval  for  which  they  are  so  narrowly 
watching  ?  The  very  turn  of  their  counte- 
nance betrays  that  they  do  not  take  the 
slightest  degree  of  interest  in  any  thing  that 
is  said  by  others,  exceprt  with  a  view  to  lie  in 
wait  for  any  httle  chasm  in  the  discourse,  on 
which  they  may  lay  hold,  and  give  vent  to 
their  own  overflowing  vanity. 

But  conversation  must  not  be  considered 
as  a  stage  for  the  display  of  our  talents,  so 
much  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  our  virtues  ;  as  a  means  for 
promoting  the  glory  of  our  Creator,  and  the 
good  and  happiness  of  our  ftUow  creatures. 
Well-bred  and  intelligent  Christians  are  not, 
when  they  join  in  society,  to  consider  them- 
selves as  entering  the  lists  like  intellectual 
prize-fighters,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  own 
vigour  and  dexterity,  to  discomfit  their  ad- 
versary, and  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory. Truth  and  not  triumph  should  be  the 
invariable  object ;  and  there  are  few  occa- 
sions  in  lite,  in  which  we  are  more  unremit- 
tingly called  upon  to  watch  ourselves  nar- 
rowly, and  to  resist  the  assaults  of  various 
temptations,  than  in  conversation.  Vanitv, 
jeatousy,  envy,  mispepreseWaUon,  resent- ^ 
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ment,  disdain,  levity,  impatience,  indnceri- 
ty,  and  pride,  will  in  turn  solicit  to  be  grati- 
fied. Constantly  to  struggle  against  the  pe- 
sire  of  being  thought  more  wise,  more  witty, 
and  more  knowing,  than  those  with  whom 
we  associate,  demands  the  incessant  exertion 
of  Christian  vigilance;  a  vigilance  which  the 
generality  ai'e  far  from  suspecting  to  be  at 
all  necessary  in  the  intercourse  of  common 
society.  On  the  contrary,  cheeiful  conver- 
sation is  rather  considered  as  an  exemption 
and  release  from  watchfulness,  than  as  an 
additional  obligation  to  it.  But  a  circumspect 
soldier  of  Christ  will  never  be  off  his  post ; 
even  when  he  is  not  called  to  public  com- 
bat by  the  open  assaults  of  his  great  spiritu- 
al enemy,  he  must  still  be  acting  as  a  senti- 
nel, for  the  dangers  of  an  ordinary  Christian 
will  arise  more  from  these  little  skirmishes 
which  are  daily  happening  in  the  waifare  of 
human  life,  than  from  those  pitched  battles 
which  more  rarely  occur,  and  for  which 
he  will  probably  think  it  sufficient  to  be 
armed. 

But  society,  as  was  observed  before,  is  not. 
a  stage  on  which  to  throw  down  our  gaunt- 
let, and  prove  our  own  prowess  by  the  num- 
ber of  falls  we  give  to  our  adversary  ;  so  hr 
from  it,  true  good-breeding  as  well  as  Chris- 
tianit)%  considers  as  an  indispensable  req^ui- 
site  for  conversation,  the  disposition  to  bring 
forward  to  notice  any  talent  m  others,  which 
their  own  modesty,  or  conscious  inferiority, 
would  lead  them  to  keep  back.  To  do  this 
with  effect  it  requires  a  penetration  exer- 
cised to  discern  merit,  and  a  generous  can- 
dour which  delights  in  drawing  it  out 
There  are  few  who  cannot  converse  tolera- 
bly on  some  one  topic :  what  that  is,  we 
should  try  to  discover,  and  in  general  intro- 
duce that  topic,  though  to  the  suppression  of 
any  one  on  which  we  ooiselves are  supposed 
to  excel :  and  however  superior  we  may  be 
in  other  respects  to  the  persons  in  question, 
we  may,  perhaps,  in  that  particular  point, 
improve  oy  them  ;  or  if  we  do  not  gam  in- 
formation, we  shall  at  least  gain  a  whole- 
some exercise  to  our  humility  and  self-deni- 
al ;  we  shall  be  restraining  our  own  impetu- 
oaty  ;  we  shall,  if  we  take  this  course  on 
just  occasions  only,  and  so  as  to  beware  lest 
we  gratify  the  vanity  of  others,  be  giving 
confidence  t<9  a  doubting,  or  cheerfulness  to 
a  depressed  spirit.  And  to  place  a  just  re- 
mark, hazarded  by  the  diffident,  in  the  most 
advantageous  point  of  view  ;  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  inattentive,  the  forward,  and 
the  self-sufficient,  to  the  unobtrusive  merit 
of  some  quiet  person  in  the  company,  who, 
though  ot  much  woith,  is  perhaps  of  little 
note ;  these  are  requisites  tor  conversation, 
less  brilliant,  but  far  more  valuable,  than 
the  power  of  exciting  bui-sts  of  laughter  by 
the  orightest  wit,  or  of  exciting  admiration 
by  the  most  poignant  sallies  of  ridicule. 

Wit  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  female 
mind,  that  which  requires  the  severest  cas- 
tigation :  yet  the  temperate  exercise  of  this 


fascinating  quality  throws  an  additional  lus- 
tre round  the  character  of  an  amiable  wo- 
man; for  to  manage  with  discreet  modesty  a 
dangerous  talent,  confers  a  higher  praise 
than  can  be  claimed  by  those  trom  whom 
the  absence  of  the  talent  removes  the  temp- 
tation to  misemploy  it.  To  women,  wit  isa 
peculiar  perilous  possession,  which  nothing 
short  of  the  sober-mindedness  of  religion  can 
keep  in  subjection ;  and  perhaps  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  order  of  human  beings  that 
requires  thepowcrful  curb  of  Christian  con- 
trol more  than  women  whose  genius  has 
this  tendency.  Intemperate  wit  craves  ad- 
miration as  Its  natui-al  aliment :  it  lives  on 
flattery  as  its  daily  bread  !  The  professed 
wit  is  a  hungry  beg^r,  subsisting  on  the  ex- 
torted alms  of  peipetual  panegyric ;  and 
hke  the  vulture  in  the  Grecian  fable,  the  ap- 
petite increases  by  indulgence.  Simple 
truth  and  sober  approbation  become  taste- 
less and  insipid  to  the  palate  daily  vitiated 
by  the  delicious  poignancies  of  exaggerated 
commendation.  Under  the  above  restric- 
tions, however,  wit  may  be  safely  and  plea- 
santly exercised ;  for  chastised  «^  is  an  ele- 
gant and  well-bred,  and  not  unfeminine 
quality.  But  humour,  especially  if  it  de- 
generates into  imitation,  or  mimicry,  is  veiy 
spaiingly  to  be  ventnred  on  ;  for  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult totally  to  detach  it  from  the  snspicioa 
of  buffooner}',  that  a  woman  will  be  likely 
to  lose  more  of  the  delicacy  which  is  her  ap- 
propriate grace,  and  without  which  every 
other  quality  loses  its  charm,  than  she  will 
gain  in  another  way  in  the  eyes  of  the  ^adi- 
cious,  by  the  must  successful  display  of  hu- 
mour. 

A  woman  of  genius,  if  she  have  true  hu- 
mility, will  not  despise  those  lesser  arts 
which  she  may  not  happen  to  possess,  even 
though  she  b^fcometimes  put  to  the  trial  of 
having  her  superior  mental  endowments 
overlooked,  whUr  slic  is  Itcld  cheap  for  be- 
ing destitute  of  srune  more  ordirtary  actom- 
phshment.  Thmi^^h  ihe  rebuke 'of  1  he- 
mistocles*  was  just  to  one  who  thought  that 
so  greata  geneiul  and  politician  should  em* 
ploy  his  time  hkc  nn  eflcmli^ate  lutmisi,  jret 
he  would  probably  have  made  a  difieroit 
answer  if  ne  had  happened  to  unden^aud 
music 

If  it  be  true  that  some  women  are  too  apt 
to  aflPect  brilliancy  and  display  in  thdr  own 
discourse,  and  tc\]ndervalae  tnc  more  Htitr*- 
ble  pretensions  of  less  showy  characters;  t 
must  be  confessed  lilsn,  that  same  of  more 
ordinary  abilitie!^  aic  now  and  then  ^\ktf^ 
the  opposite  en^or,  aud  foolislJy  sffieci  V) 
value  tnemseh^s  on  not  making  use  of  tile 
understanding  they  rtfally  possess;  soul  v^ct 
to  be  thought  even  more  silly  tb«n  xhcf  ire. 
They  exhibit  no  ^inall  satistkctlon  in  d^lkil^ 
ling  women  of  high    intellectxial    ecidew- 


'*  Can  you  pity  on  rlrr  titrrT  uid  ■  tCTitm  M^ 
to  Themistocles.    *  Nv.'  rr|ilicil  EtPf  *■  but  I 
ItUle  TilUiffea  e:re4l  «iif,' 
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mentSy  while  they  exclaim,  with  much  af- 
fected humility,  aud  much  real  envy,  that 
•  they  are  thankful  they  are  not  geniuses. 
Now,  though  we  are  glad  to  hear  gratitude 
expressed  on  any  occasion,  yet  the  want  of 
sense  is  really  no  such  great  mercy  to  be 
thankful  for ;  and  it  would  indicate  a  better 
spirit,  were  they  to  pray  to  be  enabled  to 
make  a  right  use  oT  the  moderate  under- 
standing they  possess,  than  to  expose  with  a 
too  visible  pleasure,  the  imaginary  or  real 
defects  of  their  more  shining  acquaintance. 
"Women  of  the  brightest  faculties  should  not 
only  'bear  those  faculties  meekly,*  but 
should  consider  it  as  no  derogation,  cheer- 
fully to  fuliil  those  humbler  offices  which 
make  up  the  business  and  the  duties  of  com- 
mon life,  while  they  should  always  take  in- 
to the  account  the  nobler  exertions  as  well 
as  the  higher  responsibility  attached  to  high- 
er gifts.  In  the  mean  time  women  of  lower 
attainments  should  exert  to  the  utmost  such 
abilities  as  Providence  has  assigned  them  ; 
and  while  they  should  not  deride  excellen- 
ces which  are  above  their  reach,  they  should 
not  despond  at  any  inferiority  which  did  not 
depend  on  themselves;  nor,  tSecause  God  has 
deni^  them  ten  talents,  should  they  forget 
that  they  are  equally  responsible  for  the  one 
he  has  allotted  them,  but  set  about  devoting 
that  one  with  humble  diligence  to  the  glory 
of  the  piver. 

Vanity,  however,  is  not  the  monopoly  of 
talents.  Let  not  a  young  lady,  therefore, 
fancy  that  she  is  humble,  merely  because 
she  IS  not  ingenious,  or  consider  the  absence 
of  talents  as  the  criterion  of  worth.  Humi- 
lity is  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  dulness. 
Folly  is  as  conceited  as  wit,  aud  ignorance 
many  a  time  outstrips  knowledge  in  tlie  race 
of  vanity.  Equally  earnest  competitions 
spring  from  causes  less  worthy  to  excite 
tnem  than  wit  and  genius.  Vanity  insinuates 
itself  into  the  female  heart  under  a  variety 
of  unsuspected  forms,  and  is  on  the  watch  to 
enter  it  by  seizing  on  many  a  little  pass 
"vehich  was  not  thought  woith  guarding. 

Who  has  not  seen  as  restless  emotion  agi- 
tate the  features  of  an  anxious  matron,  while 
peace  and  fame  hung  trembling  in  doubtful 
suspense  on  the  success  of  a  soup  or  a  sauce, 
CD  which  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronoun- 
ced by  some  consummate  critic,  as  could 
have  been  excited  by  any  competition  for  li- 
terary renown,  or  any  struggle  for  contested 
•wit  ?  Anxiety  for  fame  is  by  no  means  mea- 
sured by  the  real  value  of  the  object  pursu- 
ed, but  oy  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held  by  the  pursuer.  Nor  was  the  illus- 
trious hero  of  Greece  more  effectually  hin- 
dred  from  sleeping  by  the  trophies  of  Mil- 
tiades,  than  many  a  modish  damsel  by  the 
eclipsing  superiority  of  some  newer  deco- 
Tation  exhibited  by  her  more  successful 
friend. 

There  is  another  species  of  vanity  in  some 
-women  whichdisguises  itself  under  the  thin 
vtil  of  an  affected  humility ;  they  will  accuse 


themselves  of  some  fault  from  which  they 
are  remarkably  exempt,  and  lament  tlie 
want  of  some  talent  wnich  they  are  rather 
notorious  for  possessing.  Now  though  the 
wisest  ai-e  commoul)^  the  most  liumbTe,  and 
those  who  are  freest  from  tauUsi  :irc  nio^t  for- 
ward in  confessing  error ;  yet  Uic  [^rdctice 
we  are  censuring  is  not  only  a  clumisy  li^p 
for  praise,  but  a  disingenuous  irULtitioii,  by 
renouncing  a  quality  they  eminently  pohycss, 
to  gain  credit  for  others  in  wlisch  ibty  are 
really  deficient.  All  affectalicn  invokes  a 
species  of  deceit.  The  Apostle  whtn  he  en- 
joins, *  not  to  think  of  ourselves  rnorc  highly 
than  we  ought,'  does  not  exhort  us  to  think 
falsely  of  ourselves^  but  to  think  '  Hotjcrly  ;' 
and  it  is  worth  observing  that  in  this  iitjuno- 
tion  he  does  not  use  the  woi-d  s/icnk,  but 
thinky  inferring  possibly,  that  it  wuuld  be 
safer  to  s/ieak  little  of  oui-selvts  or  not  at  ali ; 
for  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  untqui vocal 
proof  of  our  humility  to  talk  evLii  of  imr 
defects,  that  while  we  make  8flfih<j  ?^ubjcct, 
in  whatever  way,  self-love  contrives  to  be 
gratified,  and  will  even  be  conttnt  tUiit  our 
faults  should  be  talked  of,  rathi-r  tiuin  that 
we  should  not  be  talked  of  at  all .  S<  fn  ic  are 
also  attack,ed  with  such  proud  Hii*  of  humili- 
ty, that  while  they  are  retidy  m  accuse 
themselves  of  almost  every  sin  in  the  lump, 
they  yet  take  fire  at  the  miputiminii  tif  the 
slightest  individual  fault ;  and  instiailly  en- 
ter upon  their  own  vindication  as  warmly  as 
if  you,  and  not  themselves,  had  binuglu  tc»r- 
ward  the  charge.  The  truth  h,  thty  ven- 
tured to  condemn  themselves,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  you  would  contmdii:!  the 
self-accusation  ;  tne  last  thing  tlH\\'  JTitfiidt-d 
was  that  you  should  believe  thtfu^  niid  they 
are  never  so  much  piqued  and  dibuppointed 
as  when  they  are  taken  at  their  wot-a, 

Cf  the  various  shapes  and  undefint'd  forms 
into  which  vanity  branches  out  in  cnnver- 
sation,  there  is  no  end.  Out  of  restless  de- 
sire to  please,  grows  the  vain  dcijirc  to  a»- 
.tonish :  for  fi-om  vanity,  as  mut  Ii  as  from 
credulity,  arises  that  strong  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, with  which  the  convcrs[ition  nf  the 
ill-educated  abounds.  Hence  thiit  fondness 
for  dealing  in  narratives  hardly  within  the 
compass  of  possibility.  Here  vanity  has 
many  shades  of  gratification ;  those  shades 
will  be  stronger  or  weaker,  whether  the 
relater  chance  to  have  been  an  eye- witness 
of  the  wonder  she  records  ;  or  whether  she 
claim  only  the  second-hand  reivnvn  of  its 
having  happened  to  her  friend,  urthc  still 
remoter  celebrity  of  its  having  bt  t  n  w  it  e Kiss- 
ed only  by  her  friend's  friend  :  but  even 
though  that  friend  only  knew  thf  man,  who 
remembered  the  woman,  who  conversed 
with  the  person,  who  actually  htht  Id  the 
thing  which  is  now  causing  admiration  in 
the  company,  still  self,  though  in  a  fainter 
degree,  is  brought  into  notice,  and  the  rela- 
ter contrives  in  some  circuitous  and  distant 
way  to  be  connected  with  the  wonder. 

I'o  correct  this  propensity^  to  elevate  and 
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surprise, ••  it  would  be  well  in  mbced  society 
to  abstain  altogether  from  hazarding  stories, 
which  though  they  may  not  be  absolutely 
false,  yet  lying  without  the  verge  of  proba- 
bility, are  apt  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the 
narrator ;  in  whom  ilie  very  consciousness 
that  she  is  not  believed,  excites  an  increas- 
ed eagerness  to  depart  still  farther  fmm  the 
soberness  of  truth,  and  induces  a  habit  of 
vehement  asseveration,  wliich  is  toooiten 
called  in  to  help  out  a  (Questionable  point. f 
Or  it  the  propensity  be  in  esibtible,  I  would 
recommend  to  those  persons  who  are  much 
addicted  to  relate  doubtful,  or  improbable, 
or  wonderful  circumstances,  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  two  great  naturalists,  Aris- 
totle and  Boyle,  who  not  being  willing  to  dis- 
credit their  works  with  incredible  realities 
threw  all  their  improbabilities  into  a  lump, 
under  the  general  name  of  Strange  Reports. 
May  we  not  suspect  tliat,  in  sonie  instances, 
the  chapter  of  strange  reports  would  be  a 
bulky  one  ? 

There  is  another  sha|>e,  and  a  very  de- 
formed shape  it  is,  in  which  loquacious  va- 
nity shows  Itself :  I  mean  the  betraying  of 
confidence.  Though  the  act  be  treacherous, 
yet  the  fault,  in  the  first  instance,  is  not 
treachery,  but  vanity.  It  does  not  so  often 
spring  from  the  mischievous  desire  of  divul- 

fmg  a  secret,  as  from  the  pride  of  having 
een  trusted  with  it.  It  is  the  secret  incli- 
nation of  mixing  self  with  whatever  is  im- 
portant The  secret  would  be  of  little 
value,  if  the  revealing  it  did  not  serve  to  in- 
timate our  connexion  with  it ;  the  pleasure 
of  its  having  been  deposited  with  us  would 
be  nothing,  if  others  may  not  know  that  it 
has  been  so  deposited. — When  we  continue 
to  sec  the  variety  of  serious  evils  which  this 
principle  involves,  shall  we  persist  in  asser- 
tins  that  vanity  is  a  slender  mischief? 

There  is  one  offence  committed  in  conver- 
sation of  much  too  serious  a  nature  to  be 
overlooked,  or  to  be  animadverted  on  with- 
out sorrow  and  indignation :  I  mean,  the  ha- 
bitual thoughtless  profaneness  of  those  who 
are  repeatedly  invoking  their  Maker's  name 
on  occasions  the  most  trivial.  It  is  offensive 
in  all  its  variety  of  aspects ; — it  is  very  per- 
nicious in  its  effects  ; — it  fs  2^. growing  evi\ ; — 
those  who  are  most  guilty  of  it,  are  from 
habit  hardly  conscious  when  they  doit ;  are 
not  aware  of  the  sin ;  and  for  both  these 
reasons  without  the  admonitions  of  faithful 
friendship,  are  little  likely  to  discontinue  it 
It  is  utterljr  INEXCUSABLE  ; — it  has  none  of 
the  palliatives  of  temfitation  which  other 

*  The  Rebetrttl. 

t  lliit  it  alto  «  eood  rale  in  compotitioiw  An  tvem 
tbongh  it  niay  aeioally  hare  happened,  )et  if  it  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  probability,  or  couirary  to  the  common 
covrte  of  nature,  will  teldom  be  chosen  at  a  saltiect  by 
a  writer  of  good  tatte;  for  he  knowt  that  a  probable 
fiction  will  interett  the  feeling  more  than  an  unlikely 
troth.  VeritimiKtode  it  indeed  the  poet't  tryih,  bat  the 
mth  of  the  moraltttit  of  a  more  tturdj  growth. 


vices  plead,  and  in  that  respect  stands  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  both  in  its  nature  . 
and  degree  of  guilt — Like  many  other  sins, 
however,  it  is  at  once  cause  and  effect :  it 
proceeds  fiom  want  of  love  and  reverence  to 
the  best  of  Beings,  and  causes  the  want  of 
that  love  both  m  themselves  and  others. 
Yet  with  all  these  aggravatious,  there  is  pcr^ 
haps,  hardly  any  sin  so  frequently  commit- 
ted, so  slightly  censured,  so  seldom  repen- 
ted of,  and  so  little  guarded  against  On 
the  scoi*e  of  impropriety  too,  it  is  addittonal- 
ly  <)ffensi\  e,  as  to  being  utterly  repugnant  to 
female  delicacy,  which  often  does  not  see 
the  turpitude  of  this  sin,  while  it  affects  to 
be  shocked  at  swearing  in  a  man.  Now 
this  species  of  profaneness  is  not  only  swear- 
ing, but  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  swear- 
ing of  the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a  direct  breach 
of  an  express  command,  and  ofllends  against 
the  very  letter  of  that  law  which  says  m  so 
many  words,  thou  shalt  not  take  the 

NAME   OF  THE  LoRD   THT  GOD   IK  VAIK. 

It  offends  against  politeness  and  good  breed- 
ing  ;  for  those  who  commit  it,  littlp  think  of 
the  pain  they  are  inflicting  on  the  sober 
mind,  which  is  deeply  wounded  when  it 
hears  the  holy  name  it  loves  dishonoured ; 
and  it  is  as  contrary  to  good  breeding  to  give 
pain,  as  it  is  to  true  piety  to  be  profane.  It 
IS  astonishing  that  the  refined  and  elegant 
should  not  reprobate  this  practice  for  its 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  mu(^  as  the 
pious  abhor  it  for  its  sinfulness. 

I  would  endeavour  to  give  some  faint  idea 
of  the  grossness  of  this  offence,  by  an  analo- 
gy ^oh  !  how  inadequate  !)  with  which  the 
feeling  heart,  even  though  not  seasoned  whh 
religion,  may  yet  be  touched.  To  such  I 
would  eametktly  say: — Suppose  you  had 
some  beloved  fi  iend— to  put  the  case  still 
more  strongly,  a  departed  friend — a  revered 
parent,  perhaps — whose  imitge  never  oc- 
curs without  awaking  in  ycjur  bosom  setiti* 
ments  of  tender  love  and  lively  gratitude ; 
how  would  you  feel  if  you  heard  this  ho- 
nourable name  bandied  about  whh  onSeelmf 
familiarity  and  indecent  levity  ;  or  at  be^ 
thrust  into  every  pause  of  speech  as  a  vol* 
gar  expletive  f  Docs  not  your  affecticoato 
heart  recoil  at  the  thought  ?  And  yet  tha 
hallowed  name  of  your  truest  Benefactar, 
your  heavenly  Father,  your  best  friend*  to 
whom  you  are  indebted  for  all  you  enjoy  | 
who  gives  you  those  very  friends  m  wbaa 
you  so  much  delight,  those  very  talents 
with  which  you  dishcmour  him,  tnose  veiy 
organs  of  speech  with  which  you  bla^ihenie 
him,  is  treated  with  an  irreverence;,  tf  can 
tempt,  a  wantonness,  with  which  yoa  cafr- 
not  bear  the  veiy  thought  or  mental  el 
treating  a  human  friend.  His  name  ia  iat* 
piously,  is  unfeelingly,  is  ungnitefiiHy  sii^ 
gled  out  as  the  object  of  decided  incvtroa^ji 
uf  systematic  contempt,  of  thou^hDessfevi* 
ty.  His  sacred  name  is  used  indiscrimiairite^ 
ly  to  express  anger,  joy,  grie^ 
impatience ;  and  what  is  almost  stHll 
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unpardonable  than  all,  it  is  wantonly  used 
as  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive,  -which,  be- 
ing excited  by  no  temptation,  can  have 
nothing  to  extenuate  it ;  which,  causing  no 
emotion,  can  have  nothing  to  recommend  it, 
unless  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  sin. 

Among  the  deep,  but  less  obvious  mis- 
chiefs of  conversation,  misrefireaentation 
mast  not  be  overlooked.  Self-love  is  con- 
tinually at  work,  to  give  to  all  we  say  a  bias 
in  our  own  favour,  I'he  counteraction  of 
this  fault  should  be  set  about  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  education.  If  young  persons  have 
not  been  discouraged  in  the  natural,  but 
efvil,  propensity  to  rclate  every  dispute  they 
have  haa  with  others  to  their  own  advan- 
tage ;  if  they  have  not  been  trained  to  the 
bounden  duty  of  doing  justice  even  to  those 
with  whom  they  are  at  variance;  if  they 
have  not  been  led  to  aim  at  a  complete  im- 
partiality in  their  little  narratives,  and  in- 
structed never  to  take  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other  party,  in  oixler  to  make 
the  story  lean  to  their  own  side  more  than 
the  truth  will  admit :  how  shall  we  in  ad- 
vanced life  look  for  correct  habits,  for  un- 
prejudiced representations,  for  fidelity,  ac- 
curacy, and  unbiassed  justice  ? 

Yet,  how  often  in  society,  otherwise  re- 
spectable, are  we  pained  with  narrations  in 
which  prejudice  warps,  and  selt-love  binds  ! 
How  often  do  we  see,  that  withholding  part 
of  a  truth  answers  the  worst  ends  of  a  false- 
hood !  How  often  regret  the  unfair  turn 
given  to  a  cause,  by  placing  a  sentiment  in 
one  point  of  view,  which  the  speaker  had 
usedT  in  another !  the  letter  of  truth  pre- 
served where  its  spirit  is  viulated !  a  super- 
stitious exactness  scrupulously  maintained 
in  the  under  parts  of  a  detail,  in  order  to 
impress  such  an  idea  of  integrity  as  shall 

rn  credit  for  the  misrefireaenter,  while  he 
designedly  mistaking  the  leadine  prin- 
ciple. How  may  we  observe  a  new  charac- 
ter given  to  a  fact  by  a  diiferent  look,  tone, 
or  emphasis,  which  alters  it  as  much  as 
words  could  have  done  !  the  false  impres- 
sion of  a  sermon  conveyed,  when  we  do  not 
like  the  preacher,  or  when  through  him  we 
"Wish  tp  make  religion  itself  ridiculous  !  the 
care  to  avoid  literal  untruths,  while  the 
mischief  is  better  effected  by  the  un&ir  quo- 
tation of  a  passage  divested  of  its  context ; 
the  bringing  together  detached  portions  of  a 
subject,  and  making  those  parts  ludicrous, 
when  connected,  which  were  serious  in 
their  distinct  position !  the  insidious  use 
made  of  a  sentiment  by  representing  it  as 
the  (pinion  of  him  who  had  only  brought  it 
forward  in  order  to  expose  it !  the  relating 
opinions  which  had  merely  been  put  hypo- 
tneticallv,  as  if  they  were  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples ot  him  we  would  discredit !  that  sub^ 
tie  fEdsehood  which  is  so  made  to  incorpo- 
rate with  a  certsun  quantity  of  truth,  that 
the  most  skilful  moral  chemist  cannot  ana- 
lyse or  separate  them  !  for  a  good  misrepre- 
^nUtr  knows  that  a  successful  lie  roust  have 


a  certsdn  infusion  of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go 
down.  And  this  amalgamation  is  the  test  of 
his  skill ;  as  too  much  truth  would  defeat 
the  end  oif  his  mischief ;  and  too  little  would 
destroy  the  belief  of  the  hearer.  All  that 
indefinable  ambiguity  and  equivocation  ;  all 
that  pinident  deceit,  which  is  rather  implied 
than  expressed ;  those  more  delicate  arti- 
fices of  the  school  of  Loyola  and  of  Ches- 
terfield, which  allow  us  when  we  dare  not 
deny  a  truth,  yet  so  to  disguise  and  disco- 
lour it,  that  the  truth  we  relate  shall  not 
resemble  the  tnith  we  heard !  These  and 
all  the  thousand  shades  of  simulation  and 
dissimulation  will  be  carefully  guarded 
against  in  the  conversation  ot  vigilant  Chris- 
tians. 

Again,  it  is  surprising  to  mark  the  com* 
mon  deviations  from  strict  veracity  which 
spring,  not  from  enmitv  to  truth,  not  from 
intentional  deceit,  not  irom  malevolence  or 
envy,  not  from  the  least  design  to  injure;  but 
from  mere  levity,  habitual  inattention,  and 
a  current  notion  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
be  contjct  in  small  things.  But  here  the 
doctrine  of  habits  comes  in  with  great  force, 
and  in  that  view  no  error  is  small.  The  cure 
of  this  disease  in  its  more  inveterate  stages 
being  next  to  impossible,  its  prevention 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of 
education.  * 

Some  women  indulge  themselves  in  sharp 
raillery,  unfeeling  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasms, 
from  the  consciousness,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  they  are  secure  from  the  danger  of  be- 
in^  called  to  account;  this  license  of  speech 
being  encouraged  by  the  very  circumstance 
which  ought  to  suppress  it.  To  be  severe, 
because  they  can  be  so  with  impunity,  is  a 
most  ungenerous  reason.  It  is  taking  a  base 
and  dishonourable  advantage  of  their  sex, 
the  weakness  of  which,  instead  of  tempting 
them  to  commit  offences  because  they  can 
commit  them  with  safety,  ought  rather  to 
make  them  moi-e  scrupulously  carefiil  to 
avoid  indiscretions  for  which  no  reparation 
can  be  demanded.  What  can  be  said  for 
those  who  carelessly  involve  the  injured  par- 
ty in  consequences  from  which  they  know 
tnemsdves  exempted,  and  whose  very  sense 
of  their  own  security  leads  them  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  security  of  others  ! 

The  grievous  fault  of  gross  and  obvious 
detraction  which  infects  conversation,  has 
been  so  heavily  and  so  iustly  condemned  hy 
divines  and  moralists,  that  the  subject,  copi- 
ous as  it  is,  is  exhausted.  But  there  is  an 
error  of  an  opposite  complexion,  which  we 
have  before  noticed,  and  against  which  the 
peculiar  temper  of  the  times  requires  that 
young  ladies  of  a  better  cast  should  be 
guarded.  From  the  narrowness  of  their  own 
sphere  of  observation,  they  are  sometimes 
addicted  to  accuse  of  uncharitableness,  that 
distinguishing  judgment  which,  resulting 
fix)m  a  sound  penetration  and  a  zeal  for 


*  See  Um  chapter  on  (be  ate 
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truth,  forbids  persons  of  a  very  correct  prin- 
ciple to  be  indiscriminately  prodigal  of  com- 
mendation without  inquiiy  and  without  dis- 
tinction. There  is  an  aifcctation  of  can- 
dour, which  is  almost  as  mischievous  as 
calumny  itself ;  nay,  if  it  be  less  injurious 
in  its  indrvidual  application,  it  is  perhaps, 
more  alarming  in  its  general  principle, 
as,  it  lays  waste  the  strong  fences  which 
separate  good  from  evil,  1  ney  know,  as  a 
general  principle  (though  they  sometinjes 
calumniate)  that  calumny  is  wrong  ;  but 
they  have  not  been  told  that  flattery  is  wrong 
aJso ;  and  youth,  being  apt  to  fancy  that  the 
direct  contrary  to  wrong  must  necessarily 
be  right,  are  apt  to  be  driven  into  violent  ex- 
tremes. The  dread  of  being  only  suspected 
^one  fault,  makes  them  actually  guilty  of 
the  opposite  ;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
harshness  or  of  envy,  they  plunge  into  insin- 
cerity and  falsehood,  •  Jn  this  they  are  actua- 
ted, either  by  an  unsound  judgment  which 
does  not  see  what  is  right,  or  an  unsound 
principle  which  prefers  what  is  wrong. 
Some  also  commend  to  conceal  envy ;  and 
others  are  comi)assionate  to  indulge  supe- 
riorit)'. 

In  this  age  of  high-minded  independence 
when  our  youth  aie  apt  to  set  up  tor  them- 
selves, and  evei7  man  Is  too  much  disposed 
to  be  his  own  legislator  without  looking  to 
the  established  law  of  the  land  as  his  stan- 
dard; and  to  set  up  for  his  own  divine,  w  ith- 
out  looking  to  the  revealed  will  of  God  as 
bis  rule— by  a  candour  equally  vicious  with 
our  vanity,  we  are  also  complaisantly  led  to 
give  the  latitude  we  take :  and  it  is  become 
too  frequent  a  practice  in  omv  tolerating 
young  ladies,  when  speaking  of  their  more 
erring  and  misled  acquaintance,  to  offer  for 
theni  this  flimsy  vindication,  'that  what 
they  do  is  right  if  it  appear  right  to  them  ;* 
— « if  they  see  the  thing  in  that  light,  and  act 
up  to  it  with  sincerity,  they  cannot  be  mate- 
rially wrong.'  But  the  standard  of  tmth, 
justice,  and  religion,  must  neither  be  eleva- 
ted nor  depressed,  in  order  to  accommodate 
it  to  actual  circumstances  ;  it  must  never  be 
lowered  to  palliate  error,  to  justify  folly,  or 
to  vindicate  vice.  Good  natured  young  peo- 
ple often  speak  favourably  of  unworthy,  or 
extravagantly  of  common  characters,  from 
one  of  these  motives;  either  their  own  views 
of  excellence  are  low,  or  they  speak  respect- 
fully of  tlie  undeserving,  to  purchase  for 
themselves  the  reputation  of  tenderness  and 
generosity ;  or  they  lavish  unsparing  praise 
on  almost  all  alike,  in  the  usurious  nope  of 
buying  back  univei-sal  commendation  in  re- 
turn ;  or  in  those  captivating  characters  in 
whicli  the  simple  ana  masculine  language  of 
tmth  is  sacrificed  to  the  jargon  of  affected 
softness ;  and  in  which  smooth  and  pliant 
manners  are  substituted  for  intrinsic  worth, 
the  inexperienced  are  too  apt  to  sufifiose 
virtues,  and  to  forgive  vices.  But  they 
should  carefully  guard  against  the  error  of 
making  maimer  tlie  criterion  of  mei*k,  and  I 


of  giving  unlimited  credit  to  strangers  for 
possessing  every  perfection,  only  because 
they  bring  into  company  the  engaging  exte- 
rior of  urbanity  and  alluring  gentleness. 
They  should  also  remember  that  it  is  an 
easy,  but  not  an  honest  wa^r  of  obtaining  the 
praise  of  candour,  to  get  into  the  soft  and 
popular  habit  of  saying  of  all  their  acquain- 
tance, when  speaking  of  them,  that  they  are 
80  good  /  True  Christian  candour  conceals 
faults,  but  it  does  not  invent  virtues.  It  ten- 
derly forbears  to  expose  the  evil  which  may 
belong  to  a  character, but  it  dares  not  ascribe 
to  it  the  good  which  does  not  exist.  To  cor- 
rect this  propensity  to  false  judgment  and  in- 
sincerity, it  woula  be  well  to  bear  in  mind^ 
that  while  every  good  action,  come  from 
what  source  it  may,  and  every  good  quality, 
be  it  found  in  whomsoever  it  wdl,  deserves 
its  fair  proportion  of  distinct  and  willii^ 
commendation ;  yet  no  character  is  good, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  not 

RELIGIOUS. 

In  fine— to  recapitulate  what  has  been 
said,  with  some  additional  hints: — Study  to 
promote  both  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement in  conversation ;  labour  to  brinr 
into  it  a  disposition  to  bear  with  others,  and 
to  be  watchful  over  yourself;  keep  out  of 
si^ht  any  prominent  talent  of  your  own, 
which,  it  indulged,  might  discourage  or  op- 
press the  feeble  minded ;  and  try  to  bring 
their  modest  virtues  into  notice.  If  yott 
know  any  one  present  to  possess  any  parti- 
cular weakness  or  infirmity,  never  exerose 
your  wit  by  maliciously  inventing  occasions 
which  may  lead  her  to  expose  or  betray  it; 
but  give  as  favourable  a  turn  as  you  can  to 
the  follies  which  appear,  and  kmdlv  help 
her  to  keep  the  rest  out  of  sight  Never 
gratify  your  own  humour,  by  haaardio^ 
what  you  suspect  may  wound  any  one  pre- 
sent in  their  persons, connexions,  professions 
in  life,  or  religious  opinions ;  and  do  not  tor- 
get  to  examine  whether  the  lau^h  your  wit 
has  raised  be  never  bought  at  this  expense. 
Ciive  credit  to  those  who,  without  your  lun^ 
ness,  will  get  none ;  do  not  talk  at  any  one 
whom  you  dare  not  talk  to,  unless  from  mo- 
tives in  which  the  golden  rule  will  bear  yoa 
out.  Seek  neither  to  shine  nor  to  triumph ; 
and  if  you  seek  to  please,  take  care  that  it 
be  in  order  to  convert  the  influence  yoa  may 
j2[ain  by  pleasing  to  the  good  of  others.  Cut 
tivate  true  politeness,  for  it  grows  out  of  troe 
principle,  and  is  consistent  with  the  gospd 
of  Christ ;  but  avoid  those  feigned  attenUoBS 
which  are  not  stimulated  by  gooc^will,  and 
those  stated  professions  of  fondness  whidt 
ai-e  not  dictated  by  esteem.  Hememberthsfc 
the  pleasure  of  being  thought  amiahkhf 
strangers  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  K 
be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
simplicity ;  remember  that  simplicity  is  tl^ 
first  charm  in  manner  as  truth  is  in  mindfi 
and  could  truth  make  herself  visiblei  ste 
would  appear  invested  in  simplicity. 
Remember  also  that^tnie  Christiaftcood 
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nature  is  the  sou],  of  which  politeness  is  only 
the  garb.  It  is  not  that  artiiicial  quality 
which  is  taken  up  by  many  when  they  go 
into  society,  in  order  to  charm  those  whom 
it  is  not  their  particular  business  to  please  ; 
and  is  laid  down  when  they  return  home  to 
those  to  whom  to  appear  amiable  is  a  real 
duty.  It  is  not  that  fascinating  but  deceit- 
fbl  softness  which,  after  having  acted  over 
a  hundred  scenes  of  the  most  lively  sympa- 
thy and  tender  interest  with  every  slight  ac- 
quaintance ;  after  having  exhausted  every 
phrase  of  feeling,  for  the  trivial  sicknesses  or 

{)C?tty  sorrows  of  multitudes  who  are  scarce- 
y  known,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  a  grain 
of  real  feeling  or  genuine  sympathy  be  re- 
served for  the  dearest  connexions;  and 
which  dismisses  a  woman  to  her  immediate 
friends  with  little  affection,  and  to  her  own 
family  with  little  attachment. 

True  good-nature,  that  which  alone  de- 
serves the  name,  is  not  a  holyday  ornament, 
but  an  every-day  habit  It  does  not  consist 
in  servile  complaisance,  or  dishonest  flatte- 
ry, or  affected  sympathy,  or  unqualified  as- 
sent, or  unwan-antable  compliance,  or  eter- 
nal smiles.  Before  it  can  be  allowed  to  rank 
with  the  virtues,  it  must  be  wix)ught  up  from 
a  humour  into  a  principle,  from  an  occa- 
sional disposition  mto  a  habit.  It  must  be 
the  result  of  an  equal  and  well-governed 
mind,  not  the  start  of  casual  gayety,  the 
trick  of  designing  vanity,  or  the  whim  of  ca- 
pricious fondness.  It  is  compounded  of  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  for^veness,  and  self-de- 
nial;  *  it  seeketh  not  its  own,' but  is  capa- 
ble of  making  continual  sacrifices  of  its  own 
tastes,  humours,  and  self-love ;  yet  knows 
that  among  the  sacrifices  it  makes,  it  must 
never  include  its  integrity.  Politeness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  insensibility  on  the  other,  as- 
sume its  name,  and  wear  its  honours  ;  but 
they  assume  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  with- 
out the  merit  of  a  victory;  for  politeness 
subdues  nothing, and  insensibility  his  nothing 
to  subdue.  Good-nature  of  the  true  cast, 
and  under  the  foregoing  regulations, is  above 
all  price  in  the  common  intercourse  of  do- 
mestic society ;  for  an  ordinary  quality, 
which  is  constantly  brought  into  action  by 
the  perpetually  recuiTing  through  minute 
events  of  daily  life,  is  of  higher  value  than 
more  brilliant  qualities  which  are  less  fre- 
quently x»lled  mtcuse ;  as  small  pieces  of 
ordinary  current  coin  are  of  more  impor- 
tance in  the  commerce  of  the  world  than  the 
medals  of  the  antiquary.  And^  indeed, 
Christianity  has  given  that  new  turn  to  the 
character  of  all  the  virtues,  that  perhaps  it 
is  the  best  test  of  the  excellence  ot  many 
that  they  have  little  brilliancy  in  them. — 
Xhe  Christian  religion  has  degraded  some 
^lendid  qualities  rrom  the  rank  they  held, 
and  elevated  those  which  were  obscure  into 
distinction. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

On  the  danger  of  an  ill  directed  Sensibility. 

In  considering  the  human  mind  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement,  it  is  prudent  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  natural  bent  of  the 
individual  character:  and  having  found  it* 
to  dii-ect  your  force  against  that  side  on 
which  the  warp  jies,  that  you  may  lessen  by 
counteraction  the  defect  which  ^o'u  might  be 
promoting,  by  applying  your  sud  in  a  con- 
traiy  direction.  But  the  misfortune  is,  peo- 
ple who  mean  better  than  they  judge  are 
apt  to  take  up  a  set  Of  general  rules,  good 
perhaps  in  themselves,  and  originally  glean- 
ed from  experience  and  observation  on  the 
nature  of  human  things,  but  not  applicable 
in  all  cases.  These  i-ules  they  keep  by 
them  as  nostrums  of  univei-sal  efficacy, 
which  they  therefore  often  bring  out  for  use 
in  cases  to  which  they  do  not  apply.  For 
to  make  any  remedy  effectual,  it  is  not 
enough  to  knpw  the  medicine,  you  must  stu- 
dy the  constitution  also ;  if  there  be  not  a 
congruity  between  the  two,  you  may  be  in- 
juring one  patient  by  the  means  wKich  are 
requisite  to  raise  and  restore  another. 

In  forming  the  female  character  it  is  of 
importance  that  those  on  whom  the  task 
devolves  should  possess  so  much  penetration 
as  accurately  to  discern  the  degree  of  sensi- 
bility, and  so  much  judgment  as  to  accom-*' 
moclate  the  treatment  to  the  individual  cha- 
racter. By  constantly  stimulating  and  extol- 
ling feelings  naturally  quick,  those  feelings 
will  be  rendered  too  acute  and  irritable. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  calm  and  equable  tem- 
per will  become  obtuse  by  the  total  want  of 
excitement:  the  former  treatment  converts 
the  feelings  into  a  source  of  error,  agitation 
and  calamity ;  the  latter  starves  their  native 
energy,  deadens  the  affections,and  produces 
a  cold,  dull,  selfish  spirit;  for  the  human 
mind  is  an  instrument  which  will  lose  its 
sweetness  if  strained  too  high,  and  will  be 
deprived  of  its  tone  and  strength  if  not  suffi- 
ciently raised. 

It  is  cruel  to  chill  the  precious  sensibility 
of  an  ingenuous  soul,  by  treating  with  su- 
percilious coldness  and  unfeeling  ridicule 
every  indication  of  a  wai*m,  tender  disin- 
terested, and  enthusiastic  spirit,  as  if  it  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  a  deficiency  in  under- 
standing or  in  prudence.  How  many  arc 
apt  to  intimate,  with  a  smile  of  mingled  pity 
and  contempt,  in  considering  such  a  charac- 
ter, that  when  she  knows  the  world,  that  is, 
in  other  words,  when  she  shall  be  gitwn 
cunning,  selfish,  and  suspicious,  she  will  be 
ashamed  of  her  present  glow  of  honest 
warmth,  and  of  her  lovely  susceptibility  of 
heart.  May  she  never  know  the  world,  if 
the  knowledge  of  it  must  be  acquired  at  such 
an  expense  !  But  to  sensible  nearts,  every 
indication  of  genuine  feeling  will  be  dear, 
for  they  well  know  that  it  is  this  temper 
which,  by  the  guidance  of  the>Divine  Spirit, 
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may  make  her  one  day  become  more  ena- 
moured of  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  which, 
■y^with  the  co-operation  of  principle,  and  un- 
der its  direction  will  render  her  the  lively 
a^ent  of  Providence  in  diminishing  the 
misery  that  is  in  the  world;  into  which 
misery  this  temper  will  give  her  a  quicker 
intuition  than  colder  characters  possess.  It 
is  this  temper  which,  when  it  is  touched  and 
purified  by  a  *  live  coal  from  the  altar,** 
will  ^ve  her  a  keener  taste  for  the  spirit  of 
religion,  and  a  Quicker  zeal  in  discliar^ing 
its  duties.  But  let  it  be  remembered  like- 
wise, th  U  as  there  is  no  quality  in  the  fe- 
male character  which  more  raises  its  tone, 
so  there  is  none  which  will  be  so  likely  to 
endanger  the  peace,  and  to  expose  the  vir- 
tue of  the  possessor  ;  none  which  requires 
to  have  its  luxuriances  more  carefully 
watched,  and  its  wild  shoots  more  closely 
lopped. 

For  young  women  of  affections  naturally 
warm  but  not  carefully  disciplined,  are  in 
danger  of  incurring  an  unnatural  instability; 
and  while  their  happiness  falls  a  victim  to 
the  excess  of  uncontrolled  feelings,  they  are 
liable  at  the  same  time  to  indulge  a  vanity 
of  all  othei-s  the  most  preposterous,  that  of 
being  vain  of  their  very  defect  They  have 
heard  seasibility  highly  commended,  with- 
out having  heard  any  tning  of  those  bounds 
and  fences  which  were  intended  to  confine 
it,  and  without  having  been  imbued  with 
that  principle  which  would  have  given  it  a 
beneficial  direction.  Conscious  that  they 
possess  the  quality  itself  in  the  extreme, 
and  not  aware  that  they  want  all  that  makes 
that  quality  safe  and  delightful,  they  plunge 
headlong  into  those  sins  and  misenes  from 
which  they  conceitedly  and  ignorantly  ima- 
gine, that  not  principle,  but  coldness,  has 
preserved  the  more  sober-minded  and  weU- 
instructed  of  their  sex. 

As  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  de- 
^gn  to  expatiate  on  those  criminal  excesses 
which  are  some  of  the  sad  effects  of  ungo- 
vemed  passion,  it  is  only  intended  here  to 
hazard  a  few  remarks  on  those  lighter  con- 
sequences of  it  which  consist  in  the  loss  of 
comfort  without  ruin  of  character,  and  occa- 
Mon  the  privation  of  much  of  the  happiness 
of  life  without  involving  any  very  censura- 
ble degree  of  ^uilt  or  discredit  It  may, 
however,  be  incidentally  remarked,  and  let 
it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  if  no  wo- 
men have  risen  so  high  in  the  scale  of  moral 
excellence  as  those  whose  natrual  warmth 
has  been  conscientiously^  goverr^ed  by  its 
true  guide,  and  directed  to  its  tru|r  end ;  so 
none  have  furnished  such  deplorable  in- 
stances of  extreme  depravity  as  those  who, 
through  the  ignorance  or  the  dereliction  of 
principle,  have  been  abandoned  by  the  ex- 
cxrss  of  this  very  temper  to  the  violence  of 
nn^ovemed  passions  and  uncontrolled  incli- 
nations.   Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  inquire  in- 

*  Isaiah,  vi.  6. 


to  the  remote  cause  of  some  of  the  Uackest 
crimes  which  stain  the  annals  dP  mankind, 
pofligacy,  murder,  and  eq>eciall7  suicide, 
we  might  trace  them  back  to  this  original 
principle,  an  ungovemed  sensibility. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fine  theories  in 
prose  and  verse  to  which  this  topic  has  gi- 
ven birth,  it  will  be  found  that  very  exqui- 
site sensibility  contributes  so  little  to  hapfd- 
ne88,  and  may  yet  be  made  to  contribute  so 
much  to  uaefufneas,  tliat  it  may  perhaps,  be 
generally  c6nsidei*ed  as  bestowed  for  an  ex- 
ercise to  the  possessor's  own  virtue,  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  keen  instrument  with 
which  he  may  better  work  for  the  good  of 
others, 

.  Women  of  this  cast  of  mind  are  less  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  charge  of  unbounded  ex- 
tremes, than  to  escape  at  all  events  the  im- 
putation of  insensibility.  They  are  little 
alarmed  at  the  d^nf^cr  of  exceeding,  though 
terrified  at  the  suspicion  of  coming  short,  ol 
what  they  take  to  be  the  extreme  point  of 
feeling.  Thev  will  even  resolve  to  prove 
the  warmth  of^their  sensibility,  though  at  the 
expense  of  their  judgment,  and  sometimes 
also  of  theirjustice.  ii.ven  when  they  earn- 
estly desire  to  be  and  to  do  good,  they  arc 
apt  to  employ  the  wrong  instrument  to  ac- 
complish the  right  end.  They  employ  the 
passions  to  do  the  work  of  the  judgment ; 
forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  the  passions 
were  not  given  us  to  be  used  in  the  search 
and  discovery  of  ti*uth,  which  is  the  office  of 
a  cooler  and  more  discriminating  faculty ; 
but  to  animate  us  to  warmer  zeal  m  the  pur- 
suit and  practice  of  truth,  when  the  judg- 
ment shall  have  pointed  out  what  t«  truth. 

ThixHigh  this  natural  warmth,  which  they 
have  been  justly  told  is  so  pleasing^  bii 
which  perhaps,  they  have  not  been  told  will 
be  continually  exposing  them  to  i>eril  andto 
suffering,  their  joys  and  sorrows  are  exces- 
sive. Of  this  extreme  irritability,  as  was 
before  remarked,  the  ill-educated  learn  to 
boast  as  if  it  were  a  decided  indicatkn  of 
superiority  of  soul,  instead  of  labouring  to  re- 
strain it  as  the  excess  of  a  temper  which 
ceases  to  be  amiable  when  it  is  no  longer  un- 
der the  control  of  the  governing  fisiculty.  It 
is  misfortune  enough  to  be  bom  more  liaUe 
to  suffer  and  to  sin,  from  this  cooformadoD 
of  mind,  it  is  too  much  to  nourish  the  evil  by 
unrestrained  indulgence ;  it  is  still  worse  to 
be  proud  of  so  misleading  a  quality. 

Flippancy,  impetuosity,  resentment,  and 
violence  of  spirit,  grow  out  of  this  disposi- 
tion, which  will  be  rather  promoted  than 
coiTected,  by  the  system  of^  education,  on 
which  we  have  been  animadverting:  in 
which  system  emotions  are  too  early  and  tM 
much  excited,  and  tastes  and  feelings  aie 
considered  as  too  exclusively  making  up  tbft 
whole  of  the  female  character;  Ift  whidS.  tkft 
judgment  is  little  exercised,  the 
powers  are  seldom  brought  into  actioo^  I 
self-knowledge  and  self-denial 
eluded.  ^  ^ 
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The  pTopensity  of  mind  which  we  are 
considering,  if  unchecked,  lays  its  possessors 
open  to  unjust  prepossessions,  and  exposes 
tliem  to  ali  the  dangler  of  unfounded  attach- 
ments. In  early  ^outh,  not  only  love  at  firbt 
si)^ht,  but  also  fnendshiji  of  the  same  instan- 
taneous growth,  springs  up  from  an  iil-di- 
pected  sensibility,  and  in  after-life,  women 
umlerthe  powerful  influence  of  this  temper, 
conscious  that  they  have  much  to  be  home 
with,  are  too  readily  inclined  to  select  for 
their  confidential  connexions,  flexible  and 
flattering  companions,  who  wHl  indulge  and 
perhaps  admire  her  faults,  rather  tlmrj  firm 
and  honest  ftiends,  who  will  reprove  and 
•would  assist  in  curing  them.  We  may  adopt 
it  as  a  general  maxim,  that  an  obliging, 
weak,  yielding,  complaisant  friend,  full  of 
small  attentions,  with  little  religion,  little 
judgnrient,  and  much  natural  acauiescence 
and  civility,  is  a  most  dangerous,  though  ge- 
nerally a  too  much  desired  confidante  :  she 
soothes  the  indolence,  and  gratifies  the  va- 
nity of  her  friend,  bj^  reconciling  her  to  her 
Biults,  while  she  neither  keeps  the  under- 
standing nor  the  virtues  of  that  friend  in  ex- 
ei*cise ;  but  withholds  from  her  every  useful 
truth,  which  by  opening  her  eyes  might 
give  her  pain.  These  obsequious  qualities 
are  the  *  soft  green,**  on  which  the  soul  loves 
to  repose  itself — But  it  is  not  a  refreshing 
or  a  wholesome  repose ;  we  should  not  se- 
lect, for  the  sake  ot  present  ease,  a  soothing 
flatterer,  who  will  lull«iis  into  a  pleasing 
oblivion  of  our  failings,  but  a  friend  who, 
valuing  our  soul's  health  above  our  immedi- 
ate comfort,  will  rouse  us  from  torpid  in- 
dulgence, to  animation,  vigilance,  and  vir- 
tue. 

An  ill-directed  sensibility  also  leads  a  wo- 
man to  be  injudicious  and  eccentric  in  her 
charities ;  she  will  be  in  danger  of  propor- 
tioning her  bounty  to  the  immediate  effect 
which  the  distressed  object  produces  on  her 
senses  ;  and  will  therefore  be  more  liberal 
to  a  small  distress  presenting  itself  to  her 
own  eyes,  than  to  the  more  pressing  wants 
and  better  claims  of  those  miseries  ot  which 
she  only  hears  the  relation.  There  is  a  sort 
of  stage  effect  which  some  people  require  for 
their  charities ;  and  such  a  character  as  we 
are  considering,  will  be  apt  also  to  desire, 
that  the  object  of  her  compassion  shall  have 
something  mteresting  and  amiable  in  it,  such 
as  sliall  furnish  pleasing  images  and  lively 
pictures  to  her  imagination,  that  in  her  cha- 
rities as  well  as  in  eveiy  thing  else,  and  en- 
gaging subjects  for  description ;  forgetting, 
she  is  to  be  a  *  follower  of  Him  who  pleased 
not  himself:'  forgetting  that  the  most  coarse 
and  disgusting  object  may  be  as  ^luch  the 
representative  of  Him,  who  said,  *  Inasmuch 
as  ye  do  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  do 
it  unto  me,'  ts  the  most  interesting.    Nay, 


the  more  uninviting  and  repulsive  cases  may 
\  of  the  principle  on  which  we 


be  better  tests  < 


•  Burke'* 

Vol.  I. 


SvUime  ftod  Betoiiful.' 


Si 


relieve,  than  those  which  abound  in  pathos 
and  intei-est,  as  we  can  have  less  suspicion  of 
our  motive  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  for- 
mer. But  while  we  ought  to  neglect  nei- 
ther of  these  supp;  sed  cases,  yet  the  less  our 
feelings  are  caught  by  pleasing  circumstan- 
ces, the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  our  indul- 
ging self-complacency,  and  the  more  likely 
shall  we  be  to  do  what  we  do  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  has  taught  us,  that  no  deeds  but 
what  are  performed  on  that  principle  *  shall 
be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just.' 

But  through  the  want  of  that  governing 
principle  which  should  dii-ect  her  sensibili- 
tv,  a  tender-hearted  woman,  whose  hand,  if 
she  be  actually  surrounded  with  scenes  and 
circumstances  to  call  it  into  action,  is 

Oprn  as  day  to  inehin|^  charity ; 

nevertheless  may  utterly  fail  in  the  great 
and  comprehensive  dut3^'of  Christian  love, 
for  she  has  feelings  which  are  acted  upon 
solely  by  local  circumstances  and  present 
events.  Only  remove  her  into  another  scene, 
distant  from  the  wants  she  has  been  reliev- 
ing ;  place  her  in  the  lap  of  indulgence,  so 
eiurenched  with  ease  and  pleasure,  so  im- 
mersed in  the  softness  of  life,  that  distress 
no  longer  finds  anj^  access  to  her  presence, 
but  through  .the  faint  and  dull  meJium  of  a 
distant  representation;  remove  her  from  the 
sight  and  sound  ot  that  misery,  which,  when 
present,  so  tenderly  affected  her— she  now 
forgets  that  misery  exists  ;  as  she  hears  but 
little,  and  sees  nothing  of  .want  and  sorrow, 
she  is  ready  to  fancy  tliat  the  world  is  grown 
happier  than  it  was :  in  the  meantime,  with 
a  quiet  conscience  and  a  thoughtless  vanity, 
she  has  been  lavishing  on  superfluities  that 
money,  which  she  would  cheerfully  have 
given  to  a  charitable  case,  had  she  not  for- 
gotten that  any  such  were  in  existence,  be- 
cause yi/ccwwre  had  blocked  up  the  avenues 
through  which  misery  used  to  find  its  way 
to  her  heart ;  and  now,  when  again  such  a 
case  enforces  itself  into  her  presence,  she 
laments  with  real  sincerity  that  the  money 
is  eone  which  should  have  relieved  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  other  women 
of  less  natural  sympathy,  but  whose  sympa- 
thies are  under  better  regulation,  or  who  act 
from  a  principle  which  requires  little  stimu- 
lus, have,  by  an  habitual  course  of  self-deni- 
al, by  a  constant  determination  to  refuse 
themselves  unnecessary  indulgences,  and  by 
guarding  against  that  dissolving  pleasure 
which  melts  down  the  firmest  virtue  that  al- 
io vrs  itself  to  bask  in  its  beams,  have  been 
quietly  furnishing  a  regular  provision  for 
miseries,  which  their  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  world  teaches  them  are  every  where 
to  be  found,  and  which  their  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  tells  them  it  is  their  duty  both 
to  find  out  and  relieve ;  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  bein^  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
acts  of  chanty,  will  lead  the  conscientiously 
charitable  always  to  be  prepared. 
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On  such  a  mind  as  we  have  been  desciib- 
ing;,  Mjvelty  also  will  operate  with  peculiar 
force,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  arti- 
cle of  charity.  '  Old  established  institutions, 
whose  continuod  existence  must  depend  on 
the  continued  bounty  of  that  affluence  to 
which  they  owed  their  orij^in,  will  be  somc- 
tinjes  neglected,  as  prcsci.tinj;  no  variety  to 
the  imagination,  as  havii.;<l)>  their  unit orm- 
ity  ceased  to  be  interesting  ;  there  is  now  a 
ttJtal  failure  of  those  spriiiuis  of  more  sensi- 
tive feeling  which  set  ilie  charity  a-v;oinjr, 
and  those  sudden  emotions  of  tenderness 
and  gusts  of  pity,  which  once  were  felt, 
must  now  be  excited  l)y  newer  forms  of  dis- 
tress. As  age  comes  on,  that  charity  which 
has  been  the  effect  of  niere  feeling,  grows 
cold  and  rigid  :  this  liardness  is  also  increa- 
sed by  the  frequent  disappointments  charity 
has  experienced  in  its  too  high  expectations 
of  the  gratitude  and  subsecjuent  meiit  of 
those  it  has  relieved  ;  and  by  withdrawing 
its  bounty,  because  some  of  Us  objects  have 
been  undeserving,  it  gives  clear  pi-oof  that 
what  it  bestowed  was  for  its  own  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  now  finding  that  st^lf-comi^lacency 
at  an  end,  it  bestows  no  longer.  Fn^bably 
too  the  cause  of  so  ujuch  disappointment 
may  have  been,  that  ill  choice  ol  the  objects 
to  which  feeling,  mther  than  a  discrinnna- 
ting  judgment,  has  led.  The  summer  show- 
ers ot  mere  sensibiliiy  soon  dry  uj),  while  the 
living  spring  of  Christian  charity  ttows  alike 
in  all  seasons. 

The  impatience,  levity,  and  fickleness,  of 
which  women  have  been  somewhat  too  ge- 
nerally accused,  are  perhaps  in  no  small  de- 
eree  aggravated  by  the  littleness  and  frivo- 
lousness  of  female  pui^uits.  The  sort  of  edu- 
cation they  commonly  receive,  teaches  girls 
to  set  a  great  price  on  small  things. — Be- 
sides this,  they  do  not  always  learn  to  keep 
a  very  correct  scale  of  degrees  tor  rating 
the  value  of  the  objects  of  their  admiration 
and  attachment;  but  by  a  kind  of  uncon- 
scious idolatry,  they  rather  make  a  merit  of 
loviftg  aufiremely  things  and  persons  which 
ought  to  be  loved  with  moderation  and  in  a 
subordinate  degree  the  one  to  the  other. 
Unfortunately,  they  consider  moderation  as 
so  necessarily  indicating  a  cold  heart,  and 
narrow  soul,  and  they  look  upon  a  state  of 
indifference  with  so  much  horror,  that  either 
to  love  or  hate  with  energy  is  supposed  by 
them  to  proceed  from  a  higher  state  c^f  mind 
than  is  possessed  by  more  steady  and  equa- 
ble characters.  Whereas  it  is  in  fact  the 
criterion  of  a  warm  but  well-directecl  sensi- 
bility, that  while  it  is  capable  of  bving  with 
energy,  it  must  be  enabled,  by  the  judg- 
ment which  governs  it,  to  suit  and  adjust  its 
degree  of  interest  to  th«  nature  and  excel- 
lence of  the  object  about  which  it  is  inte- 
rested ;  for  unreasonable  prepossession,  dis- 
proportionate attachment,  and  capricious  or 
precarious  fondness,  is  not  sensibility. 

Excesave  but  unintentional  yfa^/en/  is  an- 
other ^ultinto  wU^ch  a  strong  sensibility  is 


in  danger  of  leading  its  possessor,  A  ten- 
der heart  and  a  warm  imagination  conspire 
to  throw  a  sort  of  radiance  roimd  the  object 
of  their  lovt^  till  they  are  dazzled  bv  a 
brightness  of  their  own  creating.  The 
worldly  ami  fashionable  borrow  the  warm 
hnc:u  ij,e  of  sensibility  without  having  the 
really  warm  feeling;  and  youn^  ladies  get 
such  a  habit  of  saying,  and  especially  of  wri- 
ting such  over-obliging  and  nattering  thmgs 
to  each  other,  that  this  mutual  politeness, 
aided  by  the  self-love  so  natural  to  us  all, 
and  by  an  unwillingness  to  search  into  our 
own  hearts,  keeps  up  the  illusion,  and  we 
acquire  a  habit  of  taking  our  character 
from  the  good  we  hear  of  ourselves^  which 
othei-s  assume,  but  do  not  very  well  know, 
rather  than  fixDm  the  evil  we  feci  in  oor- 
selves,  and  uhich  we  therefore  ought  to  be 
too  thoroughly  acquainted  with  to  take  our 
opinion  of  ourselves  from  what  we  hear  from 
others. 

Ungovemed  sensibility  is  apt  to  give  a 
wrong  direction  to  its  anxieties ;  and  its  af- 
fection often  falls  short  of  the  true  end  o£ 
friendship.  If  the  object  of  its  regard  hap- 
pen to  be  sick,  what  inquiries  !  what  pre- 
scription !  what  an  accumulation  is  made  of 
cases  in  which  the  remedy  its  fondness  sug- 
gests has  been  successful  !  What  an  unaf- 
fected tenderness  for  the  perishing  body ! 
Yet  is  this  sensibility  equally  alive  to  the  im- 
mortal interests  of  the  sufferer  .*  Is  it  not 
silent  and  at  case  \^en  it  contemplates  the 
dearest  friend  persisting  in  opinions  essen- 
tially dangerous ;  in  practices  unquestiona- 
bly wrong  >  Does  it  not  view  all  this,  not 
only  without  a  generous  ardour  to  point  out 
the  peril,  and  rescue  the  friend ;  but  if  that 
friend  be  supposed  to  be  dyin^,  docs  it  not 
even  niake  it  the  criterion  of  kmdness  to  let 
her  die,  undcceivetl  as  to  her  true  state  .^ 
What  a  want  of  real  sensibility,  to  feel  for 
the  pain  but  not  for  the  danger  of  those  we 
love  ?  Now  see  what  sort  of  sensibility  the 
Bible  teaches  ?  'I'hou  shalt  not  hate  thy 
brother  in  thine  heart,  but  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  rebuke  him,  and  shalt  not  suffer  sin  up- 
on him.'*  But  let  that  tenderness  which 
shrinks  from  the  idea  of  exposing  what  it 
loves  to  a  momentary  pang,  figure  to  itself 
the  bare  possibility,  that  the  object  of  its 
own  tond  affection  may  not  be  the  object  of 
Divine  favour !  Let  it  shrink  from  the  bare 
conjecture,  that  « the  familiar  flriend  with 
whom  it  has  taken  sweet  counsel,'  b  going 
down  to  the  gates  of  death,  unrepenting,  un- 
prepared and  yet  unwarned ! 

But  mere  human  sensibiUty  goes  a  shorter 
way  to  work.  Not  being  able  to  give  ks 
friend  the  pain  of  hearing  her  faults  or  of 
knowing  her  danger,  it  works  itself  op  Ittlo 
the  quieting  delusion  that  no  danger  exiilfc 
at  least  not  for  the  objects  gf  lis  own  alto* 
tion  ;  it  gratifies  itself  by  inventing  a  salva- 
tion so  comprehensive  as  shall  take  in  idl  it- 

* L«TiiieM,4ui.  17«    J  -J 
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self  lores  with  all  their  faults ;  it  creates  to 
its  own  fond  heart  an  ideal  and  exaggerated 
divine  mercy,  which  shall  pardon  and  re- 
ceive all  in  whom  this  blind  sensibility  has 
an  interest,  whether  tiiey  be  good  or  wlie- 
ther  they  be  evil. 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  religious 
purposes,  it  is  a  test  that  sensibility  hris  re- 
ceived its  true  direction  when  it  is  supreme- 
ly turned  to  the  love  of  (iod  :  for  to  possess 
an  overflowing  fondness  for  our  fellow-crea- 
tures and  fellow-sinners,  and  to  be  cold  and 
insensible  to  the  essence  of  goodness  and  per- 
fection, is  an  inconsistency  to  which  the  feel- 
ing heart  is  awfully  liable.  God  has  himself 
the  first  claim  to  tne  sensibilitjr  he  bestow- 
ed, '  Hejirat  loved  us  :'  this  is  a  natural 
cause  of  love.  *  He  loved  us  while  we  were 
sinners:'  this  is  a, aufiernaturalawxse.  He 
continues  to  love  us  though  we  neglect  his 
favours  and  slight  his  mercies :  this  would 
wear  out  any  earthly  kindness.  He  forgives 
us,  not  petty  neglects,  not  occasional  slights, 
but  grievous  sins,  repeated  offences,  broken 
vows,  and  unrequited  love.  What  human 
friendship  performs  offices  so  calculated  to 
touch  the  soul  of  sensibility  ? 

Those  young  women  in  whom  feeling  is 
indulged  to  the  exclusion  of  reason  and  ex- 
amination, are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the 
dupes  of  prejudice,  raSh  decisions,  and  false 
juagment  The  undei'standing  having  but 
little  power  over  the  will,  their  aJHections  are 
not  well  poised,  and  their  minds  are  kept  in 
a  state  ready  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  fluctu- 
ations of  alternate  impulses ;  by  sudden  and 
varying  impressions ;  by  casual  and  contra- 
dictory circumstances ;  and  by  emotions  ex- 
cited by  every  accident.  Instead  of  being 
^ided  by  the  broad  views  of  general  truth, 
instead  of  having  one  fixed  principle,  they 
are  driven  on  by  the  impetuosity  oi  the  mo- 
ment And  this  impetuosity  blinds  the  judg- 
ment as  much  as  it  misleaas  the  conduct ;  so 
that  for  want  of  a  habit  of  cool  investigation 
and  inquiry,  they  meet  every  event  without 
any  previously  formed  opinion  or  settled  rule 
of*^acdon.  And  as  they  do  not  accustom 
tbemsfelves  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of 
things,  their  attention  is  as  likely  to  be  led 
away  by  the  under  parts  of  a  subject,  as  to 
seize  on  the  leading  feature.  The  same  ea- 
gerness of  mind  which  hinders  the  operation 
of  the  discriminating  faculty  leads  also  to 
the  error  of  determining  on  the  rectitude  of 
an  action  by  its  success,  and  to  that  of  ma- 
king the  event  of  an  undertaking  decide  on 
its  justice  or  propriety  :  it  also  leads  to  that 
superficial  and  erroneous  way  of  judging 
'Which  fcistens  on  exceptions,  if  they  make 
in  our  own  favour,  as  grounds  of  reasoning, 
while  they  lead  us  to  overlook  received  and 
general  rules  which  tend  to  establish  a  doc- 
trine contrary  to  our  wishes. 

Open-hearted,  indiscreet  girls,  often  pick 
ap  a  few  strong  notions,  which  are  as  false  in 
themselves  as  they  are  popular  among  the 
claal  in  questicm :   such  as  *  that  warm 


friends  must  make  warm  enemies  ;'— that 
•  the  genei'ous  love  and  hate  with  all  their 
heart;'  that  *a  reformed  rake  makes  the 
best  husband  ;'— that  '  there  is  no  medium 
in  marriage,  but  tliat  it  is  a  state  of  exqui- 
site happiness  or  equisite  misery;*  with 
many  other  doctrines  of  equal  currency  and 
equal  soundness!  These  they  co^isider  as 
axioms,  and  adopt  them  as  rules  nf  life. 
From  the  two  first  of  these  oracular  Siiyings, 
^irls  are  in  no  small  danger  ot  becoming  un- 
just through  the  very  warmth  of  their 
hearts :  for  they  will  acquire  a  habit  of  ma- 
king their  estirhate  of  the  good  or  ill  quali- 
ties of  others  merely  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  kindness  which 
they  themselves  have  received  from  them. 
Their  estimation  of  general  character  is 
thus  formed  on  insulated  and  partial 
grounds;  on  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  personal  predilection  or  personal  pique. 
Kindness  to  themselves  or  tneir  friends  in- 
volves all  possible  excellence ;  neglect,  all 
imaginable  defects.  Friendship  and  grati- 
tude can  and  should  go  a  ^eat  way  ;  but  as 
they  cannot  convert  vice  into  viitue,  so  they 
ought  never  to  convert  truth  into  falsehood. 
And  it  may  be  the  more  necessary  to  be 
.upon  our  guard  in  this  instance,  because  the 
very  idea  of  gratitude  may  mislead  us,  by 
converting  injustice  into  the  semblance  of  a 
virtue.  Warm  expressions  should  there- 
fore be  limited  to  the  conveying  a  sense,  of 
our  own  individual  obligations  which  are 
real,  rather  than  employed  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  general  excellence  in  the  person  ^# 
who  has  obliged  us,  which  may  be  imagina-  * 
ry.  A  good  man  is  still  good,  though  it 
may  not  have  fallen  in  his  way  to  oblige  or 
serve  ua,  nay,  though  he  may  nave  neglect- 
ed, or  even  unintentionally  hurt  us  :  and  sin 
is  still  sin,  though  committed  by  the  person 
in  the  woi  Id  to  whom  we  are  the  most  obli 
ged,  and  whom  we  best  love. 

There  is  danger  lest  our  excessive  com- 
mendation of  our  friends,  merely  as  such* 
may  be  derived  from  vanity  as  well  asgt^- 
titude.  While  we  only  a]>pear  to  be  tri- 
umphing in  the  virtues  of  our  friend,  we 
may  be  guilty  of  self-complacency  ;  the  per- 
son so  excellent  is  the  perst^n  who  distin- 
guishes w«,  and  we  are  tob  apt  to  insert  into 
the  general  eulogium  the  distinction  we  our- 
selves have  received  from  him  who  is  him- 
self so  much  distinguished  by  others. 

With  respect  to  that  fatal  and  most  inde- 
licate, nay  gross  maxim,  that  a  •  refonned 
rake  makes  the  best  husband,'  (an  aphorism 
to  which  the  principles  and  the  happiness  of 
BO  many  young  women  have  been  sacrificed)  ^ 
—  it  goes  upon  the  preposterous  supposition, 
not  only  that  effects  do.  not  follow  causes, 
but  that  they  oppose  them  ;  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  habitual  vice  creates  rectitude  of 
character,  and  that  sin  produces  happinesSk* 
thus  flatly  contradicting  what  the  moral 
government  of  God  uniformly  exhibits  in 
the  course  of  human  events;  and  wh|^ .. 
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revelation  90  evidently  and  universally 
teaches. 

For  it  should  be  observed  that  the  re- 
formation is  generally,  if  not  always  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  about  by  the  all-con- 
quering force  of  female  charms.  Let  but  a 
profligate  young  man  have  a  point  to  carry 
by  winning  the  aflFections  of  a  vain  and 
thoughtless  girl ;  he  will  begin  his  attack 
upon  her  heart  by  undermining  her  religious 
principles,  and  artfully  removing  every  im- 
pediment which  might  have  obstructed  her 
receiving  the  addresses  of  a  man  without 
character.  And  while  he  will  lead  her  not 
to  hear  without  ridicule  the  mention  of  that 
change  of  heait  which  Scripture  teaches  and 
experience  proves,  that  the  power  of  Divine 
grace  can  work  on  a  vicious  character ; 
"while  he  will  teach  her  to  sneer  at  a  change 
which  he  would  treat  with  contempt,  be- 
cause he  denies  the  possibility  of  so  strange 
and  miraculous  a  conversion  ;  yet  he  will 
not  scruple  to  swear  that  the  power  of  her 
beauty  has  worked  a  revolution  in  his  own 
loose  practices  which  is  equally  complete 
and  instantaneous. 

But  supposing  his  reformation  to  be  genu- 
ine, it  would  even  tlien  by  no  means  involve 
the  truth  of  her  proposition,  that  past  liber- 
ytinism  insures  future  felicity ;  yet  many  a 
-weak  girl,  confirmed  in  this  palatable  doc- 
trine by  exjimples  she  has  frequently  admi- 
red of  those  suprising  reformations  so  con- 
veniently effected  in  the  last  scene  of  most 
of  our  comedies,  has  not  scrupled  to  risk  her 
earthly  and  eternal  happiness  with  a  man, 
•who  is  not  ashamed  to  ascribe  to  the  influ- 
ence of  her  beauty  that  power  of  changing 
the  heart  which  he  impiously  denies  to  Om- 
nipotence itself. 

As  to  the  last  of  these  practical  aphorisms, 
that,  'there  is  no  medium  in  marriage,  but 
that  it  is  a  state  of  exquisite  happiness  or 
exquisite  misery ;'  this,  though  not  ecjuall^ 
annil,  is  equally  delusive ;  tor  marriage  is 
only  one  modification  of  human  life,  and  hu- 
man life  is  not  commonly  in  itself  a  state  of 
exquisite  extremes ;  but  is  for  the  most  part 
that  mixed  and  moderate  state,  so  naturally 
dreaded  by  thote  who  set  out  with  fancying 
this  world  a  slate  of  rapture  ;  and  so  natu- 
rally expected  by  those  who  know  it  to  be  a 
state  of  probation  and  discipline.  Marriage, 
therefore,  is  only  one  condition,  and  often 
the  best  condition,  of  that  imperfect  state  of 
being  which,  though  seldom  veiy  exquisite, 
is  often  veiy  tolerable ;  and  which  may  yield 
much  comfort  to  those  who  do  not  look  for 
constant  transport  But  unfortunately,  those 
•who  find  themselves  disappointed  of  the  un- 
ceasing raptures  they  had  anticipated  in 
marriage,  disdaining  to  sit  down  with  so  poor 
a  provision  as  comfort,  and  scorning  the  ac- 
ceptance of  that  moderate  lot  whicn  Provi- 
dence commonly  bestows  with  a  view  to 
check  despondency  and  to  repress  presump- 
tion, give  themselves  up  to  the  other  alter- 
native ;  and,  by  abandoning  their  hearts  to 


discontent,  make  to  themselves  that  miserr 
with  which  their  fervid  imaginations  had 
filled  the  opposite  scale. 

The  truth  is,  these  young  ladies  are  very 
apt  to  pick  up  their  opinions,  less  from  the 
divines  than  the  poets;  and  the  poets, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  some 
of  the  l>est  embellishers  of  life,  ai-e  not  quite 
the  safest  conductors  through  it.  In  travel- 
ling thixmgh  a  wilderness^  though  we  ax'ail 
ourselves  of  the  harmony  of  singing  bhnds  to 
remler  the  grove  delightful,  yet  we  never 
think  of  ftillowing  them  as  guides  to  conduct 
us  through  it  labyrinths. 

I'hose  women,  in  whom  the  natural  de- 
fects of  a  warm  temper  have  been  strength- 
ened by  an  education  which  fosters  their 
faults,  are  very  dexterous  in  availing  them- 
selves of  a  hint,  when  it  favours  a  ruling  in- 
clination, sooths  vanity,  indulges  indolence, 
or  gratifies  their  love  of  power.  'I'hey  have 
heard  so  often  from  their  favourite  setimen- 
tal  authors,  and  their  more  flattering  male 
fi*iends,  'that  when  nature  denied  them 
strength,  she  gave  them  fascinating  graces 
in  compensation  ;  that  their  strength  con- 
sists in  their  weakness  ;'  and  that  •  they  are 
endowed  with  arts  of  persuasion  which  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  force,  and  the  place  of 
reason  ;•  that  they  may  learn,  in  time,  to 
pride  themselves  on  that  very  weakness, 
and  to  become  vain  of  their  imperfections ; 
till  at  length  they  begin  to  claim  for  their 
defects,  not  only  pardon,  but  admiration. 
Hence  they  acquire  a  habit  of  cherishing  a 
species  of  feeling  which,  if  not  checked,  ter- 
minates in  excessive  selfishness ;  they  leam 
to  produce  their  inability  to  bear  contractic- 
tion  as  a  proof  their  tenderness  ;  and  to  in- 
dulge in  that  sort  of  irritability  in  all  that 
relates  to  themselves,  which  inevitaWy 
leads  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  interest  in 
the  sufferings  of  others.  Instead  of  cxtr- 
cising  their  sensibility  in  the  wholesome  ^it- 
ty  ofrelieving  distress  and  viating  scenes  of 
sorrow,  that  sensibility  itself  is  pleaded  as  a 
reason  for  their  not  being  able  to  endure 
sights  of  wo,  and  for  shunning  the  distress  it 
should  be  exerted  in  removing.  That  cx- 
(juisite  sense  of  feeling  which  God  implant 
in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to  quicken  us  in 
relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is  thus  ift- 
troveited,  and  learns  to  consider  «e//'not  as 
the  agent,  but  the  object  of  compasaon. 
Tenderness  is  made  an  excusefor  being 
hai-d-hearted ;  and  instead  of  drying  the 
weeping  eyes  of  others,  this  false  delicacy 
reserves  its  selfish  and  ready  tears  for  the 
more  elegant  and  less  expensive  sorrows  cf 
the  melting  novel,  or  the  pathetic  tragedy. 

When  feeling  stimulates  only  to  sdf-in- 
dulgence ;  when  the  more  exquisite  affec- 
tions of  sympathy  and  pity  evaporate  in  sen- 
timent, instead  of  flowing  out  in  active  dia* 
rity»  and  affording  assistance,  protection,  or 
consolation  to  every  species  of  distress  with- 
in its  reach,  it  is  an  evidence  that  theu^- 
ing  is  of  a  spurious  kind;  and  instaii  «C 
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being  ncmrished  as  an  amiable  tenderness, 
it  should  be  subdued  as  a  fond  and  base  self- 
love 

That  idleness,  to  whose  cruel  inroads  ma- 
ny women  of  fortune  are  unhappily  exposed, 
from  not  having  been  trainea  to  consider 
■wholesome  occupation,  vigorous  exertion, 
and  systematic  employment,  as  making  part 
of  the  indispensable  duties  and  pleasures  of 
life,  lays  them  open  to  a  thousand  evils  of 
this  kind,  from  which  the  useful  and  the  busy 
are  exempted  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  moi*e  pitiable  object  than  a 
•woman  with  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  her  hands,  who,  never,  ha- 
ving been  taught  the  conscientious  use  of 
cither,  squanders  both  at  random,  or  rather 
moulders  both  away,  without  plan,  without 
principle,  and  without  pleasure  :  all  whose 
projects  begin  and  terminate  in  self;  who 
considers  the  rest  of  the  world  only  as  they 
may  be  subservient  to  her  gratification ;  and 
to  whom  it  never  occurred,  that  both  her 
time  and  monev  were  given  for  the  gratifi- 
cation and  good  of  others. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  other 
«ex,  that  they  now  and  then  lend  themselves 
to  the  indulgence  of  this  selfish  spirit  in  their 
ivives,  and  cherish  by  a  kind  oi  fedse  fond- 
ness those  faults  which  should  be  combatted 
by  good  sense  and  a  reasonable  counterac- 
tion ;  slothfiillyprefernng  a  little  false  peace, 
the  purchase  ol  precarious  quiet,  and  the  po- 
pular reputation  of  good  nature,  to  the  hig;h- 
cr  duty  of  forming  the  mind,  fixing  the  prin- 
ciples, and  strengthening  the  character  of 
her  with  whom  they  are  connected.  Per- 
haps too,  a  little  vanity  in  the  husband  helps 
out  his  good  nature ;  he  secretly  rewards 
bimself  tor  his  sacrifice  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  superiority ;  he  feels  a  self-compla- 
cency in  his  patient  condescension  to  her 
weakness,  which  tacitly  flatters  his  own 
stren^h :  and  he  is,  as  it  were,  paid  for 
tftoopmg,  byihe  increased  sense  ot  his  own 
tallness.  Seeing  also,  perhaps,  but  little  of 
other  women,  he  is  taught  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  that,  as 
a  man  of  sense,  he  must  content  himself  with 
-what  he  takes  to  be  the  common  lot 
Whereas,  in  truth,  by  his  misplaced  indul- 
gence, he  has  rather  made  his  own  lot  than 
drawn  it;  and  thus,  through  an  indolent 
despair  in  the  husband  of  being  able  to  ef- 
fect any  amendment  by  opposition,  and 
through  the  want  of  that  sound  affection 
-which  labours  to  improve  and  exalt  the 
character  of  its  object ;  it  happens,  that 
man^  a  helpless,  fretfiil,  and  dandling  wife 
acquires  a  more  powerful  ascendency  than 
the  most  discreet  and  amiable  woman  ;  and 
that  the  most  absolute  female  tyranny  is  es- 
tablished by  these  sickly  and  capricious  hu- 
mours. 

The  poets  aeain,  who,  to  do  them  justice, 
are  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when 
any  mischief  is  to  be  done,  have  contributed 
thek  fiill  share  towards  coofinning  these 


feminine  follies :  they  have  stren^hened  by 
adulatory  maxims,  sung  in  seducing  strains, 
those  faults  which  their  talents  and  their  in- 
fluence should  have  been  employed  in  cor- 
recting. By  fair  and  youthful  iemales,  an 
argument,  drawn  from  sound  expenence 
and  real  life,  is  commonly  repelled  by  a 
stanza  or  a  sonnet ;  and  a  couplet  is  consi- 
dered as  nearly  of  the  same  validity  with  a 
text.  When  ladies  are  complimented  with 
being 

Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak  f 

is  not  a  standard  of  feebleness  held  out  to 
them,  to  which  vanity  will  gladly  resort, 
and  to  which  softness  and  indolence  can 
easily  act  up,  or  rather  act  dovm,  if  1  may 
be  allowed  the  expression  ? 

When  ladies  are  told  bv  the  same  mis- 
leading, but  to  them,  high  authority,  that 

*  smiles  and  tears  are  the  irresistible  arms 
with  which  nature  has  furnished  the  weak 
for  conquering  the  strong.'  will  they  not 
eagerly  fly  to  this  cheap  and  ready  artillery, 
instead  ot  labouring  to  furnish  themselves 
with  a  reasonable  mind,  an  equable  temper, 
and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  ? 

Every  animal  is  endowed  by  Providence 
with  the  peculiar  powers  adapted  to  its  na- 
ture and  Its  wants ;  while  none,  except  the 
human,  by  grafting  art  on  natural  sagacity, 
injures  or  mars  the  gift.  Spoilt  women, 
who  fancy  there  is  something  more  fticguant 
and  alluring  in  the  mutable  graces  of  ca- 
price, than  m  the  monotonous  smoothness  of 
an  even  temper ;  and  who  also  having  heard 
much,  as  was  obsen-ed  before,  about  their 

*  amiable  weakness,'  learn  to  look  about 
them  for  the  best  succedaneum  to  strength, 
the  supposed  absence  of  which,  they  some- 
times endeavour  to  supply  by  artifice.  By 
this  engine  the  weakest  woman  fi'equently 
furnishes  the  converse  to  the  famous  reply 
of  the  French  minister,  who,  when  he  was 
accused  of  governing  the  mind  of  that  feeble 
queen,  Mary  de  Medicis,  by  sorcery,  repli- 
ed, '  that  the  only  sorcery  he  had  used,  was 
that  influence  which  strong  minds  naturally 
have  over  weak  ones.' 

But  though  it  be  fEur  so  to  study  the  tem- 
pers, defects  and  weaknesses  of  others,  as  to 
convert  our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  benefit  and  our  own ;  and 
though  it  be  making  a  lawful  use  of  our  pe- 
netration to  avail  ourselves  of  the  faults  of 
others  for  *  their  good  to  edification  ;*  yet 
all  deviations  from  the  straight  line  of  truth 
and  simplicity ;  every  plot  insidiously  to 
turn  influence  to  unfair  account ;  all  contri- 
vances to  extort  from  a  bribed  complaisance 
what  reason  and  justice  would  refuse  to  our 
wishes ;  these  are  some  of  the  operations  of 
that  lowest  and  most  despicable  engine, 
selfish  cunning,  by  which  little  minds  some- 
times govern  great  ones. 

And,  unfortunately,  women  from  their 
natural  desire  to  please,  and  from  their 
sometimes  doubting  by  what^  means  this 
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grand  end  may  be  best  effected,  are  in  more 
danger  of  being  led  into  dissimulation  than 
men  ;  for  dissimulation  is  the  result  of  weak- 
ness ;  it  is  the  refuge  of  doubt  and  distnist, 
rather  than  of  conscious  strength,  the  dan- 
gers of  which  lie  another  way.  Frankness, 
truth,  and  simplicity,  therefore,  as  they  are 
inexpressibly  charming,  so  are  they  pecu- 
liarly commendable  in  women  ;  and  nobly 
evince  that  while  the  possessors  of  them 
wisii  to  please  Tand  why  should  they  not 
wish  it  ?)  they  disdain  to  have  recourse  to 
any  thing  but  what  b  fair,  and  just,  and  ho- 
nourable to  effect  it ;  that  they  scorn  to  at- 
tain the  most  desired  end  by  any  but  the 
most  lawful  means.  The  beauty  of  simpli- 
city is  indeed  so  intimately  felt  and  general- 
ly acknowledged  by  all  who  have  a  true 
taste  fDr  personal,  moral,  or  intellectual 
beauty,  that  women  of  the  deei>est  dissimu- 
k^Gn  often  find  their  account  in  assuming 
an  exterior  the  most  foreign  to  their  charac- 
ter, and  exhibiting  tlie  most  engaging  noi- 
petS,  It  is  curious  to  see  how  much  art  they 
put  in  practice  in  order  to  appear  natural; 
and  the  deep  design  which  is  set  at  work  to 
display  timfilicity.  And,  indeed,  this  feign- 
ed shnplicity  is  uie  most  mischievous,  oe- 
caose  the  most  engi^ng  of  all  the  Proteus 
Ibnns  which  artifice  can  put  on.  For  the 
most  free  and  bold  sentiments  have  been 
Bometimes  hazarded  with  fatal  success  un- 
der this  unsuspected  mask.  And  an  inno- 
cent, quiet,  indolent,  artless  manner,  has 
been  adqited  as  the  most  refined  and  unsuc- 
cesJtiil  accompaniment  of  sentiments,  ideas, 
and  deagnSy  neither  artless,  quiet,  nor  inno- 
cent 


CHAP.  XVIL 

On  dimfiationj,  and  the  modem  habits  of 
fashionable  life* 

Perhaps  the  interests  of  tone  friendship, 
elegant  couversaticn,  mental  improvement, 
social  pleasure,  maternal  duty,  sokI  conjugal 
(xnnfort,  never  received  such  a  blow  as 
when  Fashion  issued  out  that  arbitrary  and 
universal  decree,  that  every  body  must  be 
aequaifUed  with  every  body  ;  together  with 
that  consequent,  authoritative,  but  rather 
inconvenient  clause  that  every  body  must 
also  go  every  where  every  night,    Tne  im- 

S licit  and  devout  obedience  paid  to  this  law, 
I  incompatible  with  the  very  being  of  friend- 
ship ;  for  as  the  circle  of  acauaintance  ex- 
|>ands,  and  it  will  be  continually  expanding, 
the  affections  will  be  beaten  out  into  such 
thin  lamina,  as  to  leave  little  solidity  remain- 
ing, llic  heart  which  is  continually  ex- 
hausUngitself  in  professions,  g^ws  cold  ^d 
hard.  The  feelings  of  kindness  diminish  in 
proportion  as  the  expression  of  it  becomes 
more  diffuse  and  indiscriminate.  The  very 
traces  of  'simplicity  and  Godly  sincerity,' 
in  a  delicate  female,  wear  away  impercep- 


tibly by  constant  collision  with  the  world  at 
large.  Ami  perhaps  no  woman  takes  90 
little  interest  in  the  hap])iness  of  her  real 
friends,  as  she  whose  affections  are  inces- 
santly evaporating  in  universal  civilities^  at 
she  who  is  saying  fond  and  flattering  things 
at  random,  to  a  circle  of  five  hundred  peo- 
ple every  night. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  animated  and  in- 
structive conversation,  has  been  in  a  g|ood 
measure  effected  by  this  barbarous  project 
of  assembling  en  masse.  An  excellent  pre- 
late,* with  whose  friendship  the  author  was 
long  honoui*ed,  and  who  himself  excelled 
in  the  art  of  conversation,  used  to  remark, 
that  a  few  years  had  brought  about  a  great 
revolution  m  the  manners  of  society ;  thatk 
used  to  be  the  custom,  previously  to  going 
into  company,  to  think  that  something  wis 
to  be  communicated  or  received,  taugnt  or 
learnt ;  that  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing were  expected  to  be  brought  into  exer- 
cise, and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
quicken  the  mind,  by  reading  and  thinking, 
for  the  share  the  individual  might  be  ex- 
pected tc  take  in  the  general  discourse ;  bot 
that  now,  knowledge,  and  taste,  and  wit, 
and  erudition,  seemed  to  be  scarcdy  000- 
sidered  as  necessary  materials  to  be  brought 
into  the  pleasurable  commerce  of  the  wond; 
because  now  there  was  little  chance  of  turn- 
ing them  to  much  account ;  and  therefore^ 
he  who  possessed  them,  and  he  who  pos- 
sessed them  not,  were  nearly  on  a  footing. 

It  ia  obvious  also  that  multitudinous  as- 
semblies are  so  little  favourable  to  that 
cheerfulness  which  it  should  seem  to  be  their 
very  end  to  promote,  that  if  there  were  any 
chemical  process  by  which  the  quantum  of 
spirits,  aniihal  or  intellectual,  could  be  as- 
certained, the  diminution  would  be  found  to 
have  been  inconceivably  great,  since  the 
transformation  of  man  and  woman  froaa 
social  to  a  gregarious  animal. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  friendship,  9Qciet|^ 
and  cheerfulness,  have  susuinea  so  much 
injury  by  this  change  of  manners,  how  much 
more  pointedly  does  the  remark  apply  to 
family  happiness. 

Nx>twithstanding  the  known  fiuctuatkM  of 
manners,  and  the  mutability  of  language, 
could  it  be  foreseen  when  the  apostle  Pid 
exhorted  *  married  women  to  be  keepers  «/ 
home,*  tliat  the  time  would  arrive  when  that 
very  phrase  would  be  selected  td  designate 
one  of  the  most  decided  acts  of  djasipatioB  f 
Could  it  be  foreseen  that  when  a  fine  lady 
should  send  out  a  notification  that  on  such  a 
nieht  she  shall  be  at  home,  these  two  sig- 
nificant words  (besides  imitating  the  rarity 
of  the  thing)  would  present  to  the  mind  aa 
image  the  most  undowiestic  which  Lax^uage 
can  convey  ?  Could  it  be  anticipated  tlit 
the  event  of  one  lady's  being  at  home  oadd 
only  be  effected  by  the  universal  copoar> 
rence  of  all  her  acquamtance  to  be  abroad  } 
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That  90  simple  an  act  should  require  such 
complicated  co-operation  ?  And  that  the 
report  that  one  person  would  be  found  in  her 
own  house,  should  operate  with  such  an 
electric  force  as  to  empty  the  houses  of  all 
her  friends  ? 

Mj;  countrjr  readers^  who  may  require  to 
have  it  explamed  that  these  two  mai^netic 
words  at  home^  now  possess  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  drawing  toi^cther  every  xXxxu^Jine 
"withm  the  sphere  of  their  attraction,  may 
need  also  to  be  apprized,  that  the  guests  at- 
terwards  are  not  asked  what  was  said  by  th# 
company,  but  whether  the  crowd  was  pro- 
digious ;  the  rule  for  deciding  on  the  merit 
of  a  fashionable  seciety,  not  being  by  the 
taste  or  the  spirit,  but  by  the  Kore  and  the 
hundred.  The  question  of  pleasure,  like  a 
partiamentary  question,  is  now  carried  by 
numbers.  And  when  two  parties  modish, 
like  two  parties  political,  are  run  one  against 
another  on  the  same  night,  the  same  kind  of 
mortification  attends  the  leader  of  a  defeat- 
ed minority,  the  same  triumph  attends  the 
exulting  carrier  of  superior  numl)ers,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  scale  of  en- 
joyment is  rated  by  the  measure  of  fatigue, 
and  the  quantity  of  inconvenience  furnishes 
the  standard  of  gratification:  the  smallness 
of  the  dimensions  to  which  each  person  is 
limited  on  account  of  the  multitudes  which 
must  divide  among  them  a  certain  given 
Sjpace,  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  general  de- 
light; the  aggregate  of  pleasure  is  produced 
by  the  pro])oilion  of  uidividual  suffering  ; 
and  not  till  every  guest  feels  herself  in  the 
state  of  a  cat  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  dt>es 
the  delighted  hostess  attain  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  renown  which  is  derived  from 
such  overflowing  rooms  as  shall  throw  all 
her  competitoi'S  at  a  disgraceful  distance. 

An  eminent  divine  has  said,  that  either 
•perseverance  in  prayer  will  make  a  man 
leave  off  sinning,  or  a  continuance  in  sin  will 
make  him  leave  off  prayer.*  'I'his  remark 
may  be  accommodated  to  those  ladies  who, 
•while  they  are  devoted  to  the  enjoyments  of 
the  world,  yet  retain  considerable  solicitude 
for  the  instruction  of  their  daughtei-s.  But 
if  they  are  really  in  earnest  to  give  them  a 
christian  education,  they  mu:it  themselves 
renounce  a  dissipated}  life.  Or  if  they  re- 
solve to  ])ursue  the  chase  of  pleasure,  they 
must  renounce  this  prime  duty.  Contraries 
cannot  unite.  The  moral  nurture  of  a  tall 
daughter  can  no  more  be  administered  by 
a  mother  whose  time  is  absorbed  by  crowds 
abroad,  than  the  physical  nurture  of  her  hi- 
fant  offspring  cun  be  supplied  by  her  in  a 
perpetual  absence  from  home.  And  is  not 
that  a  presposterous  affection,  which,  after 
leading  a  mother  to  devote  a  few  months  to 
the  interior  duty  of  funiish'mg  aliment  to  the 
mere  animal  hfe,  allows  her  to  desert  her 
post  when  the  more  important  moral  and 
intellectual  cravings  require  sustenance  ? 
This  great  object  is  not  to  be  effected  with 
the  shreds  and  parings  rounded  off  from  the 


circle  of  a  dissipated  life ;  but  in  order  to  its 
adequate  execution,  the  mother  should  car- 
ry it  on  with  the  same  spirit  and  perseve- 
rance at  home,  which  the  father  thinks  it 
necessary  to  be  exerting  abroad  in  his  pub- 
lic duty  or  professional  engagement. 

The  usual  vindication  f  and  in  theoiy  it  has 
a  plausible  sound)  which  nat  been  offered  for 
the  large  portion  of  time  spent  by  women  in 
acquiring  ornamental  talents  is,  that  they 
are  calculated  to  make  the  possessor  love 
home,  and  that  they  mnocently  fill  up  the 
hours  of  leisure.  Tne  plea  has  indeed  so 
promising  an  appearance,  that  it  is  worth 
inquiring  whether  it  be  in  fact  true.  Do  we 
then,  on  fairly  pursuing  the  injury,  discover 
that  those  who  have  spent  most  time  in  such 
light  acquisitions,  are  really  remarkable  for 
loving  home,  or  stayhig  quietly  there  .^  or 
that  when  there,  they  are  sedulous  in  turn- 
ing time  to  the  best  account  ?  I  speak  not 
of  that  rational  and  respectable  class  of  wo- 
men, who,  applying  (as  many  of  them  do) 
these  elegant  talents  to  their  true  puipose, 
employ  them  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  ot  bet- 
ter occupations,  and  to  embellish  the  leisure 
of  a  life  actively  good.  But  do  we  generally 
see  that  even  the  most  valuable  and  sober 
part  of  the  reigning  female  acquisitions  leads 
their  possessor  to  scenes  most  favourable  to 
the  enjoyment  of  them  .^  to  scenes  which  we 
should  naturally  suppose  she  would  seek,  in 
order  to  the  more  effectual  cultivation  of 
such  rational  pleasures  }  To  learn  to  en- 
dure, to  enjoy,  and  to  adorn  solitude,  'scems 
to  be  one  great  end  for  bestowing  accom- 
plishments, instead  of  making  them  the  mo- 
tive for  hurrying  those  who  have  acquired 
them  into  crowds,  in  order  for  their  most 
effectual  display. 

Would  not  those  delightful  pursuits,  bota- 
ny and  drawing,  for  instance,  seem  likely  to 
court  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  gardens  of 
the  paternal  seat,  as  more  congenial  to  their 
nature,  and  more  appropriate  to  their  exer- 
cise, than  barren  watering  places,  destitute 
of  a  tree,  or  an  herb,  or  a  fiower,  and  not 
affording  an  hour's  interval  firom  successive 
pleasures,  to  profit  by  the  scene,  even  if  it 
abounded  witn  the  whole  vegetable  world, 
from  the  •  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
on  the  jvall.* 

From  the  mention  of  watering  places, 
may  the  author  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  few 
remarks  on  the  evils  which  have  arisen 
from  the  general  conspiracy  of  the  gay  to 
usurp  the  regions  of  the  sick ;  and  from  their 
converting  the  health-restoring  fountains, 
meant  as  a  refuge  for  disease,  into  the  re- 
sorts of  vanity  for  those  who  have  no  disease 
but  idleness  ? 

This  inability  of  staying  at  home,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  infallible,  so  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms  of  the  reigning 
mania.  It  would  be  more  tolerable,  did  this 
epidemic  malady  break  out  only  as  former- 
ly during  the  winter,  or  some  one  season.— 
Heretofore,  the  teoaiitrj  and  the  poor,  the 
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natural  dependants  on  the  rural  mansions  of 
the  opulent,  had  some  definite  period  to 
which  they  might  joyfully  look  forward  for 
the  approach  of  those  patrons,part  of  whose 
business  in  life  it  is  to  influence  by  their 
presence,  to  instruct  by  their  example,  to 
sooth  by  their  kindness,  and  to  assist  by  their 
libcralitjj,  those  whom  Pit>vidence,  in  the 
distribution  of  human  lots,  has  placed  under 
their  more  immediate  protection.  Though 
it  would  be  far  from  truth  to  assert,  that 
dissipated  people  are  never  charitable,  j^et 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  dissipation  is  in- 
consistent with  the  ^irit  ot  charity.  That 
aff^ting  precept  followed  by  so  gracious  a 
promise,  'Never  turn  away  thy  face  from 
any  poor  man,  and  then  the  face  of  the 
Lord  shtill  never  be  tur/ied  away  from 
thee,'  cannot  literally  mean  that  we  should 
js^ive  to  all,  as  then  we  should  soon  have  no- 
thing left  to  give:  but  it  seems  to  intimate 
the  habitual  attention,  the  duty  of  inquiring 
out  all  cases  ot  distress,  in  order  to  judge 
which, are  fit  to  be  relieved;  now  lor  this 
inquiiT,  for  this  attention,  for  this  sympa- 
thy, tlie  dissipated  have  little  taste,  and  less 
leisure. 

Let  a  reasonable  conjecture  (for  calcula- 
tion would  fail !)  be  made  ot  how  large  a 
diminution  of  the  general  good  has  been  ef- 
fected in  this  single  respect  by  causes  which, 
though  they  do  not  seem  important  in  them- 
selves, yet  make  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
tlie  mischief  arising  from  modem  manners : 
and  I  speak  now  to  persons  who  intend  to 
be  charitable  :  what  a  deduction  will  be 


made  fi-om  the  aggregate  of  charity  by  a 
circumstance  apparently  trifling,  when  we 
consider  what  would  be  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  that  regular  bounty  which  must  al- 
most unavddably  result  from  the  evening 
walks  of  a  great  and  benevolent  family 
among  the  cottages  of  their  own  domain  : 
the  thousand  little  acts  of,  comparatively, 
unexpensive  kindness  which  the  aij^/tt  of 
petty  witnts  and  difficulties  would  excite ; 
wants,  which  will  scarcely  be  felt  in  the  re- 
lation ;  and  which  will  pi-obably  be  neither 
seen,  nor  felt,  nor  fairly  represented,  in 
their  long  absences,  by  an  agent  And  what 
is  even  almost  more  tnan  the  good  done,  is 
the  habit  of  mind  kept  up  in  those  who  do 
it.  Would  not  this  habit,  exercised'  on  the 
Christian  principle,  that  *even  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  given  upon  riffht  motives,  shall 
not  lose  its  reward;  while  the  giving  *all 
their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,*  without  ihe 
true  firinciftle  of  chMiiy,  shall  pix)fit  them 
nothing ;  would  not  this  hal)it,  I  say,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  spirit  which  produces  it, 
be  almost  the  best  part  of  the  education  of 
daughters.* 

*  It  would  be  a  picutnt  •ammer  tmuiemeiit  for  oar 
young  ladie*  of  fortune,  if  tbey  were  to  prrside  at  nich 
•pinnini;  fcuts  as  are  iMtUntcd  at  Nanehum  for  tbe  pro* 
motion  of  tirtue  and  induftry  in  their  own  sex.  Plea- 
•imible  anuTcnarics  of  tbi»  kind  wooM  tent  to  eoa- 


Transplant  this  wealthy  and  bountifiil  h^ 
mily  periodically,  to  the  frivolous  and  unin- 
teresting bustle  of  the  watering  place;  there 
it  is  not  denied  that  frequent  public  and  &- 
shionable  acts  of  charity  may  make  a  part 
(and  it  is  well  they  do)  of  the  business  and 
amusement  of  the  day ;  with  thb  latter,  in-  . 
deed,  they  are  sometimes  good  naturedly 
mixed  up.     But  how  shall  we  compare  thie 
regular  systematical  good   these    |>ersons 
would  be  doing  at  their  own  home,  with  tbe 
light,  and  amusing,  and  bustling  bounties  of 
tfie  public  |)lace  ?  The  illegal  raffle  at  tbe 
toy-shop,  may  relieve,  it  is  true,  some  dis- 
tress ;  but  this  distress,  though  it  may  be 
real,  and  if  real  it  ought  to  be  relieved,  hhr 
less  easily  ascertained  than  the  waTits  of  the 
poor  round  a  person's  own  neighbourhood, 
or  tbe  debts  of  a  distressed  tenant     How 
shall  we  compare  the  broad  stream  of  boun- 
ty which  should  be  flowing  through,  and  re- 
ti-eshing  whole  districts ;  with  the  penurious 
current  of  the  subscrijjtion  breakfast  for  the 
needy  musician,  in  which  the  price  of  the 
gift  IS  taken  out  in  the  diversion,  and  in 
which  pleasure  dignifies  itself  with   the 
name  ot  l>ounty  ?     How  shall  we  compare 
the  attention,  and  time,  and  zeal,  which 
would  otherwise,  perhaps,  be  devoted  to  the 
village-school,  spent  in  hawking  about  be- 
nefit tickets  for  a  broken  player,  while  tbe 
kindness  of  the  benefactress,  perhaps,  is 
rewarded  by  scenes  in  which  her  charity 
is  not  always  repaid  by  the  purity  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Far  be  it  from  the  author  to  wish  to  check 
the  full  tide  of  charity  wherever  it  is  dispo- 
sed to  flow  !  Would  she  could  multiply  the 
already  abundant  streams,  and  beholaeveiy 
source  purified  !  But  in  the  public  resorts 
there  are  many  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
give.  In  the  sequestered,  though  populous 
village,  there  is,  perhaps,  only  one  lAuent 
family  :  the  distress  which  they  do  not  ^ 
/lold  will  probably  not  be  attended  to  :  the 
distress  which  t/iey  do  not  relieve  will  pro- 
bably not  be  relieved  at  all :  the  wrongs 
which  they  do  not  redress  will  go  unredres- 
sed :  the  oppressed  whom  they  do  not  rescue 
will  sink  under  the  tyranny  of  the  oppres- 
sor.— Through  their  own  rural  dom^os  too^ 
charity  runs  in  a  clearer  current,  and  is  un- 
der less  suspicion  of  being  polluted  by  that 
muddy  tincture  which  it  is  sometioies  apt  to 
contract  in  pasang  through  the  iaq;)ure  soQ 
of  the  world. 


bine  in  the  mind*  of  the  poor  two  ideas  whi^  oog1itBr> 
ver  to  be  separated,  but  whieh  they  are  not  ver}'  forwani 
ID  unite— that  tbe  great  wish  is  to  make  thrm  h^ffig  at 
well  as  gt>od.  Oecasional  approximations  of  ike  ritli 
and  poor,  for  the  purposes  of  relief  and  instf«etioK,aai 
annual  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  innoecBC  pIcMic^ 
would  do  much  towaids  weariog  away  diseoaicBt,aMi 
the  eoptiction  that  tbe  rich  really  take  an  Iniaiuala 
their  comfort,  would  coatribato  ta  raeoneile  ikaWwar 
daattothal  tute  ia  wUch  ai  hai pkaacd  Qadio (haa 
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tiuttoretarn  from  this  too  long  digres- 
sion. The  old  standing  objection  formerly 
brought  forward  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
other  sex,  and  too  eagerly  laid  hold  on  as  a 
shelter  for  indolence  and  ignorance  by  ours, 
"ivas,  that  intellectual  accomplishments  too 
much  absorbed  the  thoughts  and  affections, 
took,  women  oflFfrom  the  necessary  attention 
to  domestic  duties,  and  superinduced  a  con- 
tempt or  neglect  of  whatever  was  usefuL  It 
is  peculiarly  the  character  of  the  present 
clay  to  detect  absurd  opinions,  and  expose 
plausible  theories  by  the  simple  and  deci- 
sive answer  of  experiment ;  and  it  is  presu- 
med that  this  popular  error,  as  well  as 
others,  is  daily  receiving  the  refutation  of 
actual  experience.  For  it  cannot  surely  be 
maintained  on  gix)und  that  is  any  longer  te- 
nable, that  acquirements  truljr  rational  are 
calculated  to  araw  off  the  mind  from  real 
duties.  Whatever  removes  prejudices, 
•whatever  stimuljites  industiy,  whatever  rec- 
tifies the  judgment,  whatever  corrects  self- 
conceit,  whatever  purifies  the  taste,  and 
raises  the  understanding,  will  be  likely  to 
contribute  to  moral  excellence :  to  woman 
moral  excellence  is  the  grand  object  of  edu- 
cation :  and  of  moral  excellence,  domestic 
life  is  to  woman  the  proper  sphere. 

Count  over  the  list  of  females  who  have 
made  shipwreck  of  their  feme  and  virtue, 
and  have  furnished  the  most  lamentable  ex- 
amples of  the  dereliction  of  family  duties ; 
and  the  number  will  not  be  ibund  considera- 
ble who  have  been  led  astray  by  th©  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  And  if  a  few  deplorable  in- 
stances of  this  kind  be  produced,  it  will 
commonly  be  found  that  there  was  little  in- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  such  women  of  that 
correcting  principle  without  which  all  other 
knowledge  only  *puffeth  up,* 

The  time  nightly  expended  in  late  female 
vigils  is  expended  b)^  the  light  of  far  other 
lamps  than  those  which  are  fed  by  the  stu- 
dent's oil :  and  if  families  are  to  be  found 
-who  are  neglected  through  too  much  study 
in  the  mistress,  it  will  probably  be  proved 
to  be  Hoyle  and  not  Homer,  who  has  rob- 
bed her  chUdren  of  her  time  and  affections. 
For  one  family  which  has  been  neglected  by 
the  mother's  passion  for  books,  an  hundred 
have  been  deserted  through  her  passion  for 
play.  The  husband  of  a  fashionable  wo- 
man will  not  often  find  that  the  library  is 
the  apartment  the  expenses  of  which  in- 
volve him  in  debt  or  disgrace.  And  for  t)ne 
literary  slattern,  who  now  manifests  her  in- 
difference to  her  husband  by  the  neglect  of 
her  person,  there  are  scores  of  elegant 
spendthrifts  who  ruin  theirs  by  excess  of  de- 
coration. 

May  I  digress  a  little  while  I  remark,  that 
I  am  far  from  asserting  that  literature  has 
never  filled  women  with  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  :  the  contrary  is  too  obvious :  and  it 
happens  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  that  a  few 
characters  conspicuously  absurd,  have  ser- 
ved to  bring  a  whole  order  into  ridicule. 
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But  I  will  assert,  that  in  general  those  whom 
books  are  supposed  to  have  spoiled,  would 
have  been  spoiled  in  another  way  without 
them.  She  who  is  a  vain  pedant  because 
she  has  read  much,  has  pix)bably  that  defect 
in  her  mind  which  would  have  made  her  a 
vain  fool  if  sh,e  had  read  nothing.  It  is  not 
her  having  more  khowledge,  but  less  sense^ 
which  makes  her  insuffei-able  :  and  igno- 
rance would  have  added  little  to  her  value, 
for  it  is  not  what  she  has,  but  what  she 
wpnts,  which  makes  her  unpleasant.  The 
truth,,  however,  probably  lies  here,  that 
while  her  understanding  was  improved,  the 
temptfrs  of  her  heart  were  neglected,  and 
that  in  cultivating  the  fame  of  a  savante,  she 
lost  the  humility  of  a  Christian.  But  these 
instances  too  furnish  only  a  fresh  argument 
for  the  ^^eneral  cultivation  ot  the  female 
mind.  The  wider  diffusion  of  sound  know-* 
ledge,  would  remove  that  temptation  to  be 
vain  which  may  be  excited  by  its  rarity. 

From  the  union  of  an  unuirnished  mind 
and  a  cold  heart  there  results  a  kind  of  ne- 
cessity for  dissipation.  The  very  term  gives 
an  idea  of  mental  imbecility.  That  which 
a  working  and  fatigued  mind  requires  is  re- 
laxation; it  requires  something  to  unbend 
itself;  to  slacken  its  efforts,  to  relieve.it 
from  its  exertions ;  while  amusement  is  the 
business  of  feeble  minds,  and  is  carried  on 
with  a  length  and  seriousness  incompatible 
with  the  refreshing  idea  of  relaxation. 
There  is  scarcely  any  one  thing  which 
comes  under  the  description  of  public  ' 
amusement,  which  does  not  fill  the  space  of 
three  or  four  hours  nightly.  Is  not  that  a 
lai-ge  proportion  of  refreshment  for  a  mind, 
which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  kept 
so  many  hours  together  on  the  stretch  m 
the  morning,  by  business,  by  study,  by  de- 
votion ? 

But  while  we  would  assert  that  a  woman 
of  a  cultivated  intellect  is  not  driven  by  the 
same  necessity  as  others  into  the  giddy  whirl 
of  public  resort ;  who  but  regrets  that  real 
cultivation  does  not  inevitably  preserve  her 
from  it  ?  No  wonder  that  inanity  of  charac- 
ter, that  vacuity  of  mind,  that  torpid  igno- 
rance, should  plunge  into  dissipation  as  their 
natural  reftige;  should  seek  to  bury  their  in- 
significance m  the  crowd  of  pressing  multi- 
tudes, and  hope  to  escape  analysis  and  de- 
tection in  the  undistinguished  mass  of  mix- 
ed assemblies  !  There  attrition  rubs  all  bo- 
dies smooth,  and  makes  all  surfaces  alike  ! 
thither  snperticial  and  external  accomplish- 
ments naturally  fly  as  to  their  proper  scene 
of  action  ;  as  to  a  neld  where  competition  in 
such  perfections  is  in  perpetual  exercise; 
where  the  laurels  of  admiration  are  to  be 
won ;  whence  the  trophies  of  vanity  may  be 
carried  off  triumphantly. 

It  would  indeed  be  matter  of  little  com- 

Earative  regret,  if  this  corrupt  air  were 
reathed  only  by  those  whose  natural  ele- 
ment it  seems  to  be;  but  who  can  forbear  la- 
menting that  the  power  of^uduon  attracts 
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into  this  impure  and  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere, minds  also  of  abetter  make,  of  high- 
er aims  and  ends,  of  more  ethereal  temper  ? 
that  it  attracts  even  those  who,  renouncing 
enjoyments  for  which  they  have  a  genuine 
tiibtc,  and  which  would  make  them  i-eally 
happy,  neglect  society  they  love  and  pursuits 
they  admire,  in  order  that  they  may  eeem 
happy  and  be  fashionable  in  the  chase  of 
pleasures  they  despise,  and  in  company  they 
disapprove  !  But  no  cori*ectness  of  taste,  no 
depth  of  knowledge,  will  infallibly  preserve 
a  woman  from  this  contagion,  mdess  her 
heart  be  impressed  with  a  deep  Chiistian 
conviction  that  she  is  accountable  for  the  aj)- 
plication  of  time.  Perhaps  if  there  be  any 
one  piinciple  which  should  more  sedulously 
than  another  be  worked  into  the  youthful 
mind,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  particular  as  well 
geneial  responsibility. 

The  contagion/)f  disapated  manners  Is  so 
deep,  so  wide,  and  fatal,  that  if  I  were  call- 
ed upon  to  assign  the  predominant  cause  of 
the  greater  pait  of  the  misfortunes  and  cor- 
ruptions oft  ne  great  and  gay  in  our  days,  I 
should  not  look  for  it  principally  in  any  ob- 
viously great  or  striking  circumstance :  not 
in  the  pmctice  of  notorious  vices,  not  origi- 
nally in  the  dereliction  of  Christian  principle; 
but  I  should  without  hesitation  ascribe  it  to 
a  growing,  regular,  systematic  series  of 
amusements;  to  an  incessant,  boundless,  and 
not  very  disreputable  dissipation.  Other 
corruptions,  though  njore  formidable  in  ap- 
i>cai'ance,  are  yetless  fatal  in  some  respects, 
Decause  they  leave  us  intervals  to  reflect  on 
their  turpitude,  and  spirit  to  lament  their 
excesses  :  but  dissipation  is  the  more  hope- 
less, as  by  engrossing  almost  the  entire  life, 
and  enervating  the  whole  moral  and  intel- 
lectual system,  it  leaves  neither  time  for  re- 
flection, nor  space  for  self-examination,  nor 
temper  for  the  cherishing  of  right  affections, 
nor  leisure  for  the  operation  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, nor  interval  for  regret,  nor  vigour  to 
resist  temptation,  nor  energy  to  struggle  for 
amendment. 

The  great  master  of  the  science  of  plea- 
sure among  the  ancients,  who  reduced  it  in- 
to a  system  which  he  called  the  chief ^^ood  of 
man,  directed  that  there  should  be  interval 
enough  between  the  succession  of  delights  to 
sliarpen  inclination ;  and  accordingly  insti- 
tuted periodical  days  of  abstinence ;  well 
knowing  that  gratification  was  best  promo- 
ted by  previous  self-denial  But  so  little  do 
our  votaries  of  fashion  understand  the  true 
nature  of  pleasure,  that  one  amusement  is 
allowed  to  overtake  another  without  any  in- 
terval, either  for  recollection  of  the  past  or 
preparation  for  the  future,  liven  on  their 
own  selfish  principle,  therefore,  nothing  can 
be  worse  understood  than  this  continuity  of 
enjoyment :  for  to  such  a  degree  of  labour 
is  the  pui*suit  carried,  that  the  pleasures  ex- 
haust instead  of  exhilaratinjj,  and  tlie  recre- 
ations require  to  be  rested  trcm. 

For,  not  to  argue  the  question  on  the) 


ground  of  religion,  but  merely  on  that  of 
present  enjoyment  look  abroad  and  see  who 
are  the  people  that  complain  of  weariness^ 
listlessness  and  dejection.  You  will  not  find 
tliem  among  the  class  of  such  as  are  over- 
done witli  work,  but  with  pleasui-e.  The 
natural  and  healthful  fatigues  of  business 
may  be  recruited  by  simple  and  cheap  gra- 
tifications :  but  a  spirit  worn  down  with  the 
toUs  of  amusement,  requires  pleasures,  of 
poignancy,  varied,  multiplied,  stimulating ! 

It  has  been  observed  by  medical  writers, 
that  that  sober  excess  in  which  many  in- 
dulge, by  eating  and  drinking  a  little  too 
much  at  every  day's  dinner  and  every  night's 
supper,  more  effectually  undermmes  the 
health,  tliaii  those  more  rare  excesses  by 
which  others  now  and  tlien  break  in  upon  a 
life  of  general  sobriety.  This  illustration  is 
not  introduced  with  a  design  to  recommend 
occasional  deviations  into  gross  vice,  by  way 
of  a  pious  receipt  for  mending  the  morals; 
but  merely  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  those  who  are  sometimes  driven 
by  unresisted  passion  into  irregularities 
which  shock  their  cooler  reason,  are  more 
liable  to  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger, than  persons  whose  perceptions  of  e\"il 
are  blunted  through  a  round  of  systematical 
unceasing  and  yet  not  scandalous  dissipa- 
tion. And  when  I  affirm  that  tliis  system 
of  regular  indulgence  relaxes  the  soul,  en- 
slaves the  heart,  bewitches  the  senses,  and 
thus  disqualifies  for  pious  thought  or  useful 
action,  without  having  any  thing  in  it  so 
eross  as  to  shock  the  conscience ;  and  when 
I  hazard  an  opinion  that  this  state  is  more 
formidable,  because  less  alarming,  thanihat 
which  bears  upon  it  a  more  determined  cha- 
racter of  evil,  I  no  more  mean  to  speak  of 
the  latter  in  slight  and  palliating  tcnns,than 
I  would  intimate,  because  the  sick  some- 
times recover  from  a  fever,  but  seldom  from 
a  palsy,  that  a  fever  is  therefore  a  sale  or  a 
healthy  state. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  first 
concoction,  out  of  which  the  subsequent  er- 
rors successively  grow.  Fii-st  then,  as  has 
been  observed  betore,  the  showy  education 
of  women  tends  chiefly  to  qualify  them  fyc 
the  glare  of  public  assemblies :  secondly* 
they  seem  in  many  instances  to  be  so  edu- 
cated, with  a  view  to  the  greater  probabili- 
ty of  their  bein^  splendidl)r  married ;  third- 
ly, it  is  alleged  m  vindication  of  those  dissi- 
pate4  practices,  that  daughters  can  only  be 
seen,  and  admirers,  procured  at  balls,  ope- 
ras, and  assemblies :  and  that  therefore  by  a 
natural  and  necessary  consequence,  balls, 
operas,  and  assemblies  must  be  followed  up 
without  intermission  till  the  object  be  effect- 
ed. For  the  accomplishment  of  this  otnect 
it  is  that  all  this  complicated  machinery  bad 
been  previously  set  a  going,  and  kept  in  mo- 
tion with  an  activity  not  at  all  slackened  hf 
the  disordered  state  of  the  system ;  for  some 
machines,  instead  of  bein^  stopped, go  5ister 
because  the  main  spring^^  out  of  onder;  the 
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wily  difference  being;  that  they  g^o  wi-ong, 
ana  so  the  increased  rapidity  adds  only  to 
the  quantity  of  error. 

It  IS  also,*  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
an  en'or  to  fancy  that  the  love  of  pleasure 
exhausts  itself  by  indulgence,  and  that  the 
very  young  are  chiefly  addicted  to  it.  The 
contrary  appears  to  be  true.  The  drsire 
often  grows  with  the  pursuit  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  motion  is  quickened  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  gravitating  force. 

First  then  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair  to 
trace  back  the  excessive  fondness  for  amuse- 
ment to  that  mode  of  education  we  have 
elsewhere  reprobated.  Few  of  the  accom- 
plishments, ralsely  so  called,  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  the  faculties :  they  do  not  ex- 
ercise the  judgment,  nor  bring  into  action 
those  po^vers  which  fit  the  heart  and  mind 
for  the  occupations  of  life ;  they  do  not  pre- 
pare women  to  love  home,  to  understand  its 
occupations,  to  enliven  its  uniformity,  to  ful- 
fil its  duties,  to  multiply  its  comforts :  they 
do  not  lead  to  that  son  of  experimental  logic, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  compounded  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  which  makes  up  the  mo- 
ral science  of  life  and  manners.  Talents 
which  have  disfliay  for  their  object  despise 
the  narrow  stage  of  home  !  they  demand 
mankind  for  their  spectators,  and  the  world 
for  their  theatre. 

While  we  cannot  help  shrinking  a  little 
from  the  idea  of  a  delicate  young  creature, 
lovely  in  person,  and  engagmg  in  mind  and 
manners,  sacrificing  nightly  at  the  public 
shrine  of  Fashion,  at  once  the  votary  and 
the  victim  ;  we  cannot  help  figuring  to  our- 
selves how  much  more  interesting  she  would 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  sense  and 
feeling,  did  he  behold  her  in  the  more  en- 
dearing situation  of  domestic  life.  And  who 
can  forbear  wishing,  that  the  good  sense, 
^ood  taste,  and  delicacy  of  the  men  had  ra- 
ther led  them  to  prefer  seeking  companions 
for  life  in  the  almost  sacred  quiet  of  a  virtu- 
ous home  ?  IViere  they  might  have  had  the 
means  of  seeing  and  adminng  those  amiable 
beings  in  the  best  point  of  view  ;  t/iere  they 
mi^t  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  Juster 
estimate  of  female  worth,  than  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  in  the  scenes  where  such  qualities 
and  talents  as  might  be  expected  to  add  to 
the  stock  of  domestic  comfort  must  necessa- 
rily be  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  where 
such  only  can  be  brought  into  view  as  are 
not  particularly  calculated  to  insure  the  cer- 
tainty of  home  delights. 

O !  did  they  keep  their  persons  fresh  and  new, 
How  would  they  pluck  allegiance  from  men**  hearts, 
And  win  by  rareness  I 

But  by  what  unaccountable  infatuation  is 
it  that  men  too,  even  men  of  understanding, 
loin  in  the  confederacy  against  their  own 
happiness,  by  looking  for%hcir  home  com- 
panions in  the  resorts  of  vanity  ?  Why  do 
iiot  such  men  rise  superior  to  the  illusions  of 
fashion  ?    Why  do  they  not  uniformly  seek 


her  who  is  to  preside  in  their  families  in  the 
bosom  of  her  own  ?  in  the  practice  of  every 
domestic  duty,  in  the  exerase  of  every 
amiable  virtue,  in  the  exei-tion  of  every 
elegant  accomplishment  ?  those  accon[iplish- 
ments  of  which  we  have  been  reprobating, 
not  the  possession,  but  the  application  ? 
there  they  would  find  her  exeitmg  them  to 
their  true  end  ;  to  enliven  business,  to  ani- 
mate retirement,  to  embellish  the  charming 
scene  of  family  delights,  to  heighten  the  in- 
teresting pleasures  of  social  inteiTourse, 
and  rising  in  just  gradation  to  their  noblest 
object,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Sa- 
viour. 

If;^  indeed,  women  were  mere  outside, 
fofm  and  face  only,  and  if  mind  made  up  no 
part  of  her  composition,  it  would  follow  that 
a  ball-room  was  quite  as  appropriate  a 
place  for  choosing  a  wife,  as  an  exhibition 
room  for  choosing  a  picture.  But,  inas- 
much as  women  are  not  mere  portraits, 
their  value  not  being  determinable  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  it  foll6ws  that  a  different 
mode  of  appreciating  their  value,  and  a  dif- 
ferent place  for  viewing  them  antecedent  to 
their  being  individually  selected,  is  desira- 
b\e.  The  two  cases  differ  also  in  this,  that 
if  a  man  select  a  picture  for  himself  fi-om 
amon^  all  its  exhibited  conipetltniTij  and 
brin^  it  to  his  own  house,  the  pic!:urc  btfing 
passive,  he  is  able  to^jc  it  tUtre  ;  while  the 
wife,  picked  up  at  a  public  place,  and  ac- 
customed to  incessant  display y  will  nnt,  it  Is 
probable,  when  brought  honu.%  stick  so  qtii- 
etly  to  the  spot  where  he  fixes  her,  but  will 
escape  to  the  exhibition-r*Kim  again,  and 
continue  to  be  displayed  at  evciy  auTjseqticnt 
exhibition,  just  as  if  she  wcti^  not  become 
private  property,  and  had  never  been  defi- 
nitely disposed  of. 

It  IS  the  novelty  of  a  thing  which  astonish- 
es us,  and  not  its  absurdity ;  "objects  may  be 
so  long  kept  before  the  eye  that  it  begins  no 
longer  to  observe  them  ;  or  may  be  brought 
into  such  close  contact  with  it,  that  it  does 
not  discern  them.  Long  habit  so  reconciles 
us  to  almost  any  thing,  that  the  grossest  im- 
proprieties cease  to  strike  us  when  they  once 
make  a  part  of  the  common  course  of  action. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  strong  reason  for  care- 
fully sifting  eveiy  ojnnion  and  everv  prac^ 
tice  before  we  let  them  incorporate  fnto  the 
mass  of  our  habits,  for  after  that  time  they 
will  be  no  more  examined. — Would  it  not 
be  accounted  preposteixjus  for  a  young  man 
to  say  he  had  fancied  such  a  lady  would 
dance  a  better  minuet  because  he  hr\d  seen 
her  behave  devoutly  at  church,  and  there- 
fore had  chosen  her  for  his  partner  ?  and 
yet  he  is  not  thought  at  all  absurd  when  he 
intimates  that  he  chose  a  partner  for  life 
because  he  was  pleased  with  her  at  a  ball. 
Surely  the  place  of  choosing  and  the  mo- 
tives of  choice,  would  be  just  as  appropri- 
ate in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the 
mistake,  if  the  judgment  failed,  not  quite  so 
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There  is  amongthc  more  elevated  classes 
of  society,  a  certain  set  of  persons  who  are 
pleased  exclusively  to  call  themselves,  and 
whom  others  by  a  sort  of  compelled  coutte- 
8y  are  pleased  to  call,  thc^n^  world.  This 
small  detachment  consider  their  situation 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  just  as 
the  ancient  (irecians  did  theirs  ;  that  is,  as 
the  Grecians  thought  there  were  but  two 
sorts  of  beings,  and  that  all  who  were  not 
Grecians  were  barbarians ;  so  this  certain 
Bct  conceives  ot  society  as  resolving  itself  in- 
to two  distinct  classes,  the^wewor/i/ and  tlie 
peofile  ;  to  which  last  class  they  turn  over  all 
who  do  not  belong  to  their  little  coterie, 
however  high  their  rank,  or  fortune,  or  me- 
rit Celebrity,  in  their  estimation,  is  not  be- 
stowed by  birth  or  talents,  but  by  being  con- 
nected with  them.  They  have  laws,  immu- 
nities, privileges,  and  almost  a  language  of 
their  own  ;  they  form  a  kind  of  distinct  ca»r, 
and  with  a  sort  of  esftrit  du  cor/i$  detach 
themselves  from  others,  even  in  general  so- 
ciety, by  an  affectation  of  distance  and  cold- 
ness ;  and  only  whisper  and  smile  in  their 
own  little  groups  of  the  initiated ;  their  con- 
ftnes  are  jealously  guarded,  and  their  privi- 
leges are  incommunicable. 

In  this  society  a  young  man  loses  his  na- 
tural character,  which,  whatever,  it  might 
have  been  originally,  is  melted  down  and 
cast  into  the  one  prevailing  mould  ot  fashion: 
all  the  strong,  native,  discriminating  quali- 
ties of  his  mind  being  made  to  take  one 
8hape,one  stamp,  one  superscription  !  How- 
ever varied  and  distinct  might  have  been 
the  materials  which  nature  threw  into  the 
crucible,  plastic  fashion  takes  care  that  they 
shall  all  be  the  same,  or  at  least  appear  the 
same,  when  they  come  out  of  the  mould.  A 
young  man  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  soci- 
ety, accustomed  to  the  voluptuous  ease,  re- 
fyied  luxuries,  soft  accommodations,  obse- 
quious attendance,  and  all  the  unrestrained 
indulgencies  of  a  fashionable  club,  is  not  to 
be  expected  after  marriage  to  take  very  cor- 
dially to  a  home,  unless  very  extraordinary 
exertions  are  made  to  amuse,  to  attach,  and 
to  interest  him  :  and  he  is  not  likely  to  lend 
a  very  helping  hand  to  the  union,  whose  most 
laborious  exertions  have  hitherto  been  little 
more  than  a  selfish  stratagem  to  reconcile 
health  wiih  pleasure.  Excess  of  gratifica- 
tion has  only  served  to  make  him  irritable 
and  exacting ;  it  will  of  course  be  no  part  of 
his  project  to  make  sacrifices,  he  will  expect 
to  receive  them :  and  what  would  appear 
incredible  to  the  Faladim  of  gallant  times, 
and  the  Chevaliers  Preux  of  more  hero- 
ic days,  even  in  the  necessary  business  of  es- 
tablishing himself  for  life,  he  sometimes  is 
more  disposed  to  expect  attentions  than  to 
make  advances. 

Thus  the  indolent  son  of  fashion,  with  a 
thousand  fine,  but  dormant  qualities,  which 
a  bad  tone  of  manners  forbids  him  to  bring 
jmto  exercise :  with  real  energies  which  that 
tone  does  not  allow  him  to  discover,  and  an 


unreal  apathv  which  it  commands  him  to 
feign  ;  with  the  heart  of  a  hero,  perhaps,  if 
called  into  the  field,  affects  at  home  the 
manners  of  a  Sybarite  ;  and  he  who,  with  a 
Roman,  or  what  is  more,  with  a  British  va- 
lour, would  leap  into  the  gulf  at  the  call  of 
public  duty. 

Yet  in  the  toft  and  piping  time  of  pr«ce, 

when  fashion  has  resumed  her  rights,  would 
murmur  if  a  rose  leaf  lay  double  under  hira. 

The  clubs  above  alluded  to,  as  has  been 
said,  generate  and  cherish  luxurious  habits, 
from  their  perfect  ease,  undress,  liberty, 
and  inattention  to  the  distinctions  (^  rank ; 
they  promote  a  love  of  play,  and  in  short, 
every  temper  and  spirit  which  tends  to  loi- 
domesticate :  and  what  adds  to  the  mis- 
chief is,  all  this  is  attained  at  a  cheap  rate 
compared  with  what  may  be  procured  at 
home  in  the  same  style. 

These  indulgences,  and  this  habit  of  mind, 
gratify  so  many  passions,  that  a  woman  can 
never  hope  successfully  to  counteract  the 
evil  by  supplying  at  home  gratifications 
which  are  of  the  same  kind,  or  which  gra- 
tify the  sajne  habits.  Now  a  pasaon  for 
gratify  in  j^  vanity,  and  a  spirit  of  dissipation 
is  a  passion  of  the  same  kind ;  and  there- 
fore, though  for  a  few  weeks,  a  roan  who 
has  chosen  his  wife  in  the  public  haunts,  and 
this  wife  a  woman  made  up  of  accomfiBMh- 
menta,  may,  fi-om  the  novelty  of  the  con- 
nexion and  of  the  scene,  continue  domestic ; 
yet  in  a  little  time  she  will  find  that  those 
passions,  to  which  she  has  trusted  for  ma- 
King  pleasant  the  married  life  of  her  hu9>- 
band,  will  crave  the  still  higher  pleasures  of 
the  club ;  and  while  these  are  pursued,  she 
will  be  consigned  over  to  solitary  evenings 
at  home,  or  driven  back  to  the  old  dis^>a- 
tions. 

I'o  conquer  the  passion  for  club  gratifica- 
tions, a  woman  must  not  strive  to  fleed  it 
with  sufficient  aliment  of  the  same  kind  in 
her  society,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  she 
must  supplant  and  overcome  it  by  a  passion 
of  a  different  nature,  which  Providence  has 
kindly  planted  within  us ;  I  mean  by  insjM- 
ring  nim  with  the  love  of  fire-side  eijcy- 
ments.  But  to  qualify  herself  for  adminis- 
tering these  she  must  cultivate  her  undei^ 
standing,  and  her  heart,  and  her  temper, 
acquiring  at  the  same  time  that  modicum 
of  accomplishments  suited  to  his  taste, 
which  may  qualify  her  for  possessing,  bodi 
for  him  and  tor  herself,  greater  varieties  of 
safe  recreation. 

One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  attach- 
ment in  these  modish  couples  is,  that  by 
living  in  the  world  at  large,  they  are  not 
driven  to  depend  on  each  other  as  the  chief 
source  of  comfort.  Now  it  is  pretty  dear, 
in  spite  of  modem  theories,  that  the  very 
frame  and  being  of  societies,  whether  sreat 
or  small,  pubtic  or  private,  b  jointed  and 
glued  together  by  dependence.  Those  at- 
tachments, which  ari«4'^"*»  ^  *"*  com* 
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pacted  hj9  a  sense  of  mutual  wants,  mutual 
affection,  mutual  benefit,  and  mutual  obli- 
gation, are  the  cement  which  secure  the 
union  of  the  family  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

Uniortunately,  when  two  young  persons 
of  the  above  description  marry,  the  union  is 
sometimes  considered  leather  as  the  end  than 
the  beginning  of  an  engagement ;  the  at- 
tachment of  each  to  the  other  is  rather 
viewed  as  an  object  already  completed, 
than  as  one  which  marriage  is  to  confirm 
more  dosely.  But  the  companion  for  liie  is 
Aot  always  chosen  from  the  purest  motive ; 
she  is  selected,  perhaps,  because  she  is  ad- 
mired by  other  men,  rather  than  because 
she  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  those  pe- 
culiar qualities  which  are  likely  to  consti- 
tute the  individual  happiness  of  tne  man  who 
chooses  her.  Vanity  usurps  the  place  of 
aflfection ;  and  indolence  swallows  up  the 
judgment  Not  happiness,  but  some  easy 
substitute  for  happiness  is  pursued  ;  and  a 
choice  which  may  excite  envy,  rather  than 
produce  satisfaction,  is  adopted  as  the 
means  of  eifecting  it. 

I'he  pair,  not  matched  but  joined,  set  out 
separately  with  their  independent  and  indi- 
vidual pursuits.  Whether  it  made  a  part  of 
their  original  plan  or  not,  that  they  should 
be  indispensably  necessary  to  each  other's 
comtort,  the  sense  of  this  necessity,  pi-oba- 
bly  not  very  strong  at  first,  rather  diminish- 
es than  increases  by  time;  they  live  so 
much  in  the  world,  and  so  little  together, 
that  to  stand  well  with  their  own  set  coa- 
tinues  the  favourite  pix)ject  of  each  ;  while 
to  stand  well  with  each  other  is  considered 
as  an  under  part  of  the  plot  in  the  drama  of 
life.  Whereas,  did  they  start  in  the  conju- 
gal race  with  the  fixed  idea  that  they  were 
to  look  to  each  other  for  their  chief  worldly 
happiness,  not  only  principle,  but  prudence, 
ana  even  selfishness,  would  convince  them 
of  the  necessity  of  sedulously  cultivating 
each  other's  esteem  and  affection  as  the 
srand  means  of  promoting  that  happiness. 
But  vanity,  and  the  desire  of  flattery  and 
applause,  still  continue  to  operate.  Even 
2mer  the  husband  is  brought  to  feel  a  per- 
fect indifference  for  his  wife,  he  still  likes  to 
see  her  decorated  in  a  style  which  may 
serve  to  justify  his  choice.  He  encourages 
her  to  set  off  her  person,  not  so  much  for 
his  own  eratificadon,  as  that  his  self-love 
may  be  flattered,  by  her  continuing  to  at- 
tract the  admiration  of  those  whose  opinion 
is  the  standard  by  which  he  measures  his 
fame,  and  which  tame  is  to  stand  him  in  the 
stead  of  happiness.  Thus  is  she  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  two-fold  temptation  of  being 
at  once  neglected  by  her  husband,  and  ex- 
hibited as  an  object  of  attraction  to  other 
men.  If  she  escape  this  complicated  dan- 
fjer,  she  will  be  indebted  for  her  preserva- 
tion not  to  his  prudence,  but  to  her  own 
principles. 

In  some  of  these  modish  marriages,  in- 
stead of  the  decorous  oeatncssy  the  pleasant 


intercourse,  and  the  mutual  warmth  of  com- 
munication of  the  once  social  dinner  -,  the 
late  and  uninteresting  meal  is  commonly 
hurried  over  by  the  languid  and  slovenly 
pair,  that  the  one  may  have  time  to  dress 
for  his  club,  and  the  other  for  her  party. 
And  in  these  cold  abstracted /^to»-a-/f/f 9^ 
they  often  take  as  little  pains  to  entertain 
each  other,  as  if  the  one  was  precisely  the 
only  human  being  in  the  world  in  whose 
eyes  the  other  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
appear  agreeable. 

Now  if  these  young,  and  perhaps  really 
amiable  persons  could  stiniggle  against  the 
imperious  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  contrive  to 
pass  a  little  time  together,  so  as  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  each  other ;  and  if  each  would 
live  in  the  lively  and  conscientious  exercise 
of  those  talents  and  attractions  which  they 
8o\uetimes  know  how  to  produce  on  occa- 
sions not  quite  so  justifiable ;  they  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  often  find  out  each  other  to 
be  very  agreeable  people.  And  both  of  them^ 
delighted  and  delighting,  receiving  and  be- 
stowing happiness,  would  no  longer  be  dri- 
ven to  the  necessity  of  perpetually  escaping; 
from  home  as  from  the  only  scene  which  of- 
fers no  possible  materials  for  pleasure.  The 
steady  and  growing  attachment,  improved 
bv  unbounded  confidence  and  mutual  inter- 
change of  sentiments ;  iud^ent  ripenings 
and  experienpe  strengthenmg  that  esteem 
which  taste  and  inclination  first  inspired  ; 
,each  party  studying  to  promote  the  eternal 
as  well  as  temporal  happiness  of  the  other  ; 
each  correcting  the  errors,  improving  the 
principles,  and  confirming  the  faith  of  the 
beloved  object :  this  would  enrich  the  feel- 
ing heart  with  gratifications  which  the  in- 
solvent world  has  not  to  bestow :  such  an 
heart  would  compare  its  interesting  domes- 
tic scenes  with  the  vapid  pleasures  of  pub- 
lic resort,  till  it  would  fly  to  its  own  home, 
not  from  necessity  but  from  taste ;  not  from 
custom,  but  choice ;  not  from  duty,  but  de- 
light 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  have  as- 
serted, that  beings  of  all  ages,  tempers  and 
talents,  should  with  such  unremitting  in- 
dustry follow  up  any  way  of  life,  if  they  did 
not  find  some  enjoyment  in  it :  yet  I  appeal 
to  the  bosoms  of  these  incessant  hunters  hi 
the  chase  of  pleasure,  whether  they  are  re- 
ally happy.  No  : — ^in  the  full  tide  and  tor- 
rent of  diver^on,  in  the  full  blaze  of  gayety 
and  splendor. 

The  heart,  distrusting,  tska  if  this  be  Joy  ? 

But  there  is  an  anxious  restlessness  excited 
by  the  pursuit,  which,  if  not  interesting,  is 
Ijustlin^.  There  is  the  dread ,  and  partly  the 
discredit,  of  being  suspected  of  having  one 
hour  unmortgaged,  net  only  to  succesave. 
but  contending  engagements ;  this  it  is,  and 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  en^gement  itself, 
which  is  the  objects— There  is  an  agitation  in 
the  arrangements  which  imposes  itself  on 
the  vacant  heart  for  liappiness.    There  is  a 
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tumtilt  kq)tap  In  the  spirits  which  is  a  busy 
though  treacherouR  substitute  for  comfort. — 
The  multiplicity  of  solicitations  sooths  vani- 
ty. The  very  regret  that  they  cannot  be  all 
accepted  has  its  charms  j  for  dimity  is  flat- 
terea  because  refusal  implies  importance, 
and  pre-engagement  intimates  celebrity. 
Then  there  is  the  joy  of  being  invited  when 
others  arc  neglected  ;  the  triumph  of  show- 
ing our  less  modish  fnend  that  we  are  going 
vrhere  she  cannot  come  ;  and  the  feigned  re- 
gret at  being  obliged  to  go,  assumed  before 
her  who  is  half  wild  at  being  obliged  to  stay 
away. — ^There  is  the  secret  art  of  exciting 
envy  in  the  very  act  of  bespeaking  compas- 
non  ;  and  of  challenging  respect  by  repre- 
senting their  engagements  as  duties,  oppres- 
«ve  indeed  but  indispensable. — ^These  are 
some  of  the  supplemental  shifts  for  happi- 
ness with  which  Vanity  contrives  to  feed 
her  hungry  followers,  too  eager  to  be  nice,  * 
In  the  succession  ol  open  houses,  in  which 
pleasure  is  to  be  started  and  pursued  on  any 
given  night,  the  actual  place  is  never  taken 
mto  the  account  of  enjoyment :  the  scene  of 
"Which  is  dways  supposed  to  lie  in  any  place 
•where  her  votaries  happen  not  to  be.  Plea- 
sure has  no  present  tense :  but  in  the  house 
•which  her  pursuers  hive  just  q^uitted,  and 
in  the  house  to  which  they  are  just  hasten- 
ing, a  stranger  might  conclude  the  slippery 
goddess  had  really  fixed  her  throne,  and 
Qiat  her  worshippers  considered  the  exist- 
ing scene,  which  they  seem  compelled  to, 
suffer,  but  from  which  thev  are  eager  to 
escape,  as  really  detaining  tneni  from  some 
positive  joy  to  which  they  are  flying  in  the 
next  crowa  ;  till,  if  he  met  them  there,  he 
would  find  the  component  parts  of  each  pre- 
cisely the  same.  He  would  hear  the  same 
stated  phrases  interrupted,  not  answered, 
by  the  same  stated  replies,  the  unfinished 
9entence  'driven  adverse  to  the  winds,'  by 
pressing  multitudes ;  the  same  warm  regret 
mutually  exchanged  by  tyn>  friendt  (who 
had  expressly  denied  to  each  other  all  the 
•winter)  that  they  had  not  met  before ;  the 
same  soft  and  smiling  sorrow  at  being  torn 
away  from  each  other  now ;  the  same  avow- 
ed anxiety  to  renew  the  meetmg,  with  per- 
haps the  same  secret  resolution  toavoiu  it 
He  would  hear  described  with  the  same  pa- 
thetic earnestness  the  difficulties  of  getting 
into  this  house,  and  the  dangers  of  getting 
out  of  the  last !  the  perilous  retreat  of  for- 
mer nights,  effected  amidst  the  shock  of 
chariotSs'and  the  clang  of  contendinc:  coach- 
men !  a  retreat  indeed  effected  witn  a  skill 
and  peril  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ten 
thousand^  and  detailed  with  far  justet  tri- 

*  Tbe  preeutioii  which  ii  taken  «g;aintt  the  pottibi- 
Rty  of  being  nnengsged  by  the  loof  interral  between 
the  inviuitioD  and  the  period  of  it«  aocompliihment,  re> 
minds  ot  of  what  hittoriant  rentaclc  of  the  citizens  of 
ancient  Cratooa,  who  u«ed  to  send  their  Inriiations  a 
year  before  th«  time,  that  tbe  guests  mifpht  prepare  both 
<kair  dress  and  their  appetite  for  the  visit. 


umph  r  tor  that  which  happened  only  once 
in  a  life  to  the  Grecian  hero,  occurs  to  these 
British  heroines  every  night.  There  is  one 
point  of  resemblance,'  indeed  .between  them, 
m  which  the  comparison  fails ;  for  the  com- 
mander with  a  mauvaise  honte  at  which  a 
true  female  veteran  would  blush,  is  remark- 
able for  never  namrnt^  hiimetf. 

With  *  mysterious  reverence*  I  forbear  to 
descant  on  those  serious  and  faiteresiing 
rites,  for  the  more  aiig;ust  and  sc^cmn  cele- 
bration of  which.  Fashion  nightly  ooDvenw 
thtrse  splendid  myriads  to  her  more  sump- 
tuous temples.  Rites !  which,  when  en- 
gaged in  with  due  devotion,  absorb  the 
whole  soul,  and  call  every  passion  into  ex- 
ercise, except  indeed  those  of  love,  and 
peace,  and  kindnesR,  and  gentleness.  In- 
spiring rites  !  which  stimulate  fear,  rouse 
hope,  kindle  zeal,  q^uicken  dulness,  sharpen 
discernment,  exercise  memory,  inflame  ca- 
riosity !  Rites  I  in  short,  in  the  due  per- 
formance of  which  all  the  enerpes  ana  at- 
tentions, all  the  powers  and  abilities,  all  the 
abstraction  and  exertion,  all  the  diligence 
and  derotedness,  all  the  sacrifice  of  time, 
all  the  contempt  of  ease,  all  the  neglect  ojf 
sleep,  all  the  oblivion  of  care,  all  the  risks  of 
fortune  (half  of  whk^h,  if  directed  to  their 
true  objects,  would  change  the  very  face  of 
the  world)  all  these  are  concentrated  to  cne 
point ;  a  point  in  which  the  wise  and  the 
weak,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  fiiir 
and  the  frightiul,  the  sprightly  and  the  dull, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  patrician  and  the 
plebian,  meet  in  one  common  and  uniform 
eouality ;  an  equality  as  religionriy  respect- 
ed in  these  solemnities,  in  which  all  distinc- 
tions are  levelled  at  a  blow  (and  of  whkh 
the  very  spirit  therefore  is  democratical)  » 
it  is  combatted  in  all  other  instances. 

3chold  four  klnifs,  in  raigesty  rererM, 
MTith  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forked  beard  ; 
And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flow  V, 
Tlie  expressive  emblem  of  their  sofker  pow*r : 
Four  knares  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberu  in  their  band  » 
And  part)-eolour*d  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.* 


CHAP,  xvni 

On  fiudlic  amtt8cment9n 
It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  the  long  con- 
tested field  of  controversy  as  to  the  indivi- 
dual amusements  which  may  be  consklered 
as  safe  and  lawful  for  those  womeo  of  the 
higher  class  who  make  a  strict  professkso  e* 
Christianity.  The  judgment  they  wiU  be 
likely  to  form  for  themselves  on  the  suluect, 
and  the  plan  they  will  consequently  aodpt, 
will  depend  much  on  the  clearness  or  obscu- 
rity of  their  relegious  views,  and  on  the 
greater  or  less  progress  they  have  made  in 

*  Rape  of  the  Look. 
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their  Christian  course.  It  is  in  their  choice 
of  amusements  that  you  are  able,  in  some 
measuie  to  get actjuainted  with  the  real  dis- 
positions of  mankind.  In  the'iT  busine»8,  in 
the  leading  employments  of  life,  their  path 
js  in  a  good  degree  chalked  out  for  them  : 
.  there  is  in  this  respect  a  sort  of  general  cha- 
racter; wherein  the  greater  part,  more  or 
less,  must  coincide.  But  in  their  pleasures 
tlie  choice  is  voluntary,  the  taste  is  selJF-di- 
rected,  the  propensity  is  independent  j  and 
of  course  the  habitual  state,  the  genuine  bent 
and  bias  of  the  temper,  are  most  likely  to 
be  seen  in  those  pursuits  which  every  per- 
son is  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himselt 

When  a  truly  religious  principle  shall 
have  acquired  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to 
pixxluce  that  conscientious  and  habitual  im- 
provement of  time  before  recommended,  it 
•will  discover  itself  by  an  increasing  indiffer- 
ence and  even  deadness  to  those  pleasures 
-which  are  interesting  to  the  world  at  large. 
A  woman  under  the  predominating  influ- 
ence of  such  a  principle,  will  begin  to  dis- 
cover that  the  same  tning  which  in  itself  is 
innocent  may  yet  be  comparatively  wrong. 
She  will  begin  to  feel  that  there  are  many 
anuisements  and  employment  which,thougn 
thejT  have  nothing  censurable  in  themselves, 
yet  \i  they  be  allowed  to  intrench  on  hours 
which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  still  better 
putposes ;  or  if  they  are  protracted  to  an 
undue  length ;  -or  above  all,  if  by  softening 
and  relaxing  her  mind  and  dissipating  her 
spirits,  they  so  indispose  her  for  better  pur- 
suits as  to  render  subsequent  duties  a  bur- 
den, they  become  in  thatcase  clearly  wrong 
for  her,  whatever  they  may  be  for  othei-s. 
Now  as  temptations  of  this  sort  are  the  pe- 
culiar dangers  of  better  kind  of  characters, 
the  sacrifice  of  such  little  gratifications  as 
may  have  no  great  harm  in  thetn^  conoe  in 
among  the  daily  calls  to  self-denial  in  a 
Christian. 

The  fine  arts,  for  instance,  polite  litera- 
ture, elegant  society,  these  are  among  the 
lawfiil,  and  liberal,  and  becoming  recrea- 
tions of  higher  life  j  yet  if  even  these  be 
cultivated  to  the  neglect  or  exclusion  of  se- 
verer duties ;  if  they  interfere  with  serious 
studies,  or  disqualify  the  mind  for  religious 
esiercises,  it  is  an  intimation  that  they  have 
been  too  much  imlulged,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  it  might  be  the  part  of  Chris- 
tian circumspection  to  inquire  if  the  time 
devoted  to  tnem  ought  not  to  be  abridged. 
Above  all,  a  tender  conscience  will  never 
lose  sight  of  one  safe  rule  of  determining  in 
slW  doubtful  cases :  if  the  point  be  so  nice 
that  though  we  hope  upon  the  whole  there 
may  be  no  harm  in  engaging  in  it,  we  may 
£Lt  least  be  always  quite  sure  that  there  can 
l>e  no  harm  in  letting  it  alone.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  simple  lule  would  put  a  period 
to  much  unprofitable  casuistry. 

The  principle  of  being  responsible  for  the 
use  of  time  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  con- 
scientious Christi^ji  will  be  making  a  conti- 


nual progress  in  the  great  art  of  turning 
time  to  account  In  the-  fii'st  stages  of  her 
religion  she  will  have  abstained  from  plea- 
sures which  began  a  tittle  to  wound  the  con- 
science, or  which  assumed  a  questionable 
shape  ;  but  she  will  probably  have  abstain- 
ed with  regret,  and  with  a  secret  wish  that 
conscience  could  have  permitted  her  to 
keep  well  with  pleasure  and  religion  toa 
Uut  you  may  discern  in  her  subsequent 
course  that  she  has  reached  a  more  advan- 
ced stage,  by  her  beginning  to  neglect  even 
such  pleasures  or  employments  as  have  no 
moral  turpitude  in  them,  but  are  merely 
what  are  called  innocent.  This  relinquish- 
ment arises,  not  so  much  from  her  feeling 
still  more  the  restraints  <rf  reh.^on,  as  from 
the  improvement  in  her  religious  taste. 
Pleasures  cannot  now  attach  her  merely 
from  being  innocent,  unless  they  are  like- 
.wise  interesting,  and  to  be  interesting^they 
must  be  consonant  to  her  superinduced 
views.  She  is  not  contented  to  spend  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  harmlessly,  it  must  be 
spent  profitably  also.  Nay,  if  she  be  indeed 
earnestly  'pressing  towards  the  mark,  it  will 
not  be  even  enough  for  her  that  her  present 
pursuit  be  ^ood  if  she  be  convinced  that  it 
nriight  be  htill  better.  Her  contempt  of  or- 
dinary enjoyments  will  increase  in  a  direct 
proportion  to  her  increased  relish  for  those 
pleasures  which  religion  enjoins  and  bestows. 
So  that  at  length  if  it  were  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  an  angel  could  come  down  to  take 
off  as  it  were  the  interdict,  and  to  invite  hep 
to  resume  all  the  pleasures  she  had  renoun- 
ced, and  to  resume  them  with  complete  im- 
punity ;  she  would  reject  the  invitation,  be- 
cause, hom  an  improvement  in  her  spiritual 
taste,  she  would  despise  those  delights  from 
which  she  had  at  first  abstained  through 
fear.  Till  her  will  and  affections  come 
heartily  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  God, 
the  progress  will  not  be  comfortable ;  but 
when  once  they  are  so  engaged,  the  attach- 
ment to  this  service  will  be  coixlial,  and  her 
heart  will  not  desire  to  go  back  and  tofl 
again  in  the  drudgery  of  the  worid.  For  her 
religion  has  not  so  much  given  her  a  new 
creed,  as  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  life. 

As  her  views  are  become  new,  so  her  tem- 
pers, dispositions,  tastes,  actions,  pursuits, 
choice  of  company,  choice  of  amusements, 
are  new  also ;  her  employment  of  time  is 
changed,  her  turn  of  ccMiversationis  altered; 
'old  things  are  passed  away,  all  things  are 
become  new.*  In  dissipated  and  worldly- 
society,  she  will  seldom  rail  to  feel  a  sort  of 
uneasiness,  which  will  produce  one  of  these 
two  effects ;  she  will  either,  as  proper  sea- 
sons present  themselves,  struggle  nard  to 
introduce  such  subjects  as  may  be  useful  to 
others,  or,  supposing  that  she  finds  herself 
unable  to  effect  this  she  will  as  far  as  she 
prudently  can,  absent  herself  from  all  un- 
profitable kind  of  society.  Indeed  her  man- 
ner of  conducting  herself  under  these  dr- 
cumstances  may  seiTe  to  funu$h  her  with  a 
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test  of  her  own  s!  ncerity.  For  while  people 
ai'C  contending  for  a  little  more  of  tnis 
amusement,  and  pleading  for  a  little  exten- 
sion of  that  gratification,  and  fighting  in  or- 
der that  they  may  hedge  in  a  little  moi-e  ter- 
ritory to  their  pleasure  ground,  they  are  ex- 
hibiting a  kind  of  evidence  against  them- 
selves, that  they  are  not  yet  'renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  mind.' 

It  has  been  warmly  urged  as  an  objection 
to  certain  religious  books,  and  particularly 
against  a  recent  work  of  high  worth  and  ce- 
lebrity, by  a  distinguished  layman,*  that 
they  nave  set  the  standard  of  self-denial 
higner  than  reason  or  even  than  Christianity 
requires.  The  works  do  indeed  elevate  the 
general  tone  of  religion  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  is  quite  convenient  to  those  who  are  at 
infinite  pains  to  construct  a  comfortable  and 
comprehensive  plan  which  shall  unite  the 
questionable  pleasures  of  this  world  with  the 
promised  happiness  of  the  next  1  say  it  has 
been  sometimes  objected,  even  by  those  rea- 
ders who,  on  the  whole,  greatly  admire  the 
particular  work  alluded  to,  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonably strict  in  the  perceptive  and  prohi- 
bitory parts ;  and  especially  that  it  inciividu- 
ally  and  specifically  forbids  certain  fashion- 
able amusements,  with  a  severity  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  is  scinipulously 
rigid  in  condemning  diversions  against  which 
nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Testament.  Each 
objector,  however,  is  so  far  reasonable,  as 
only  to  beg  quarter  for  her  own  favourite  di- 
version, and  genei-ously  abandons  the  de- 
fence of  those  in  which  she  herself  has  no 
particular  pleasure. 

But  these  objectoi^s  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  true  genius  of  Christianity.  They 
do  not  consider  that  it  is  the  character  of  the 
gospel  to  exhibit  a  scheme  of  principles,  of 
which  it  is  the  tendency  to  infuse  such  a 
spirit  of  holiness  as  must  be  utterly  incom- 
patible, not  only  with  customs  decidedly  vi- 
cious, but  with  the  very  spirit  of  worldly 
pleasure.  They  do  not  consider  that  Chris- 
tianity is  neither  a  table  of  ethics,  nor  a  sys- 
tem of  opinions,  nor  a  bundle  of  rods  to  pu- 
nish, nor  an  exhibition  of  rewards  to  allui-e, 
nor  a  scheme  ot  restraints  to  terrify,  nor 
merely  a  code  of  laws  to  restrict ;  but  it  is  a 
new  principle  infused  into  the  heart  by  the 
word  and  the  Spirit  of  God ;  out  of  which 
principle  will  inevitably  grow  right  opinions, 
renewed  affections,  correct  morals,  pure 
desires,  heavenly  tempers,  and  holy  habits, 
with  an  invariable  desire  of  pleasing  God, 
and  a  constant  fear  of  offending  him.  A 
real  Christian,  whose  heart  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  this  principle,  can  no  more  re- 
turn to  the  amusements  of  the  world,  than  a 
philosopher  can  be  refreshed  with  the  di- 
versions of  the  vulgar,  or  a  man  be  amused 
with  the  recreations  of  a  child.  The  New 
Testament  is  not  a  mere  statute  book  :  It  is 
liot  a  table  where  every  oflFence  is  detailed, 
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and  its  corresponding  penalty  annexed :  it 
is  not  so  much  a  comfiiiation,  as  a  efiirit  of 
laws :  it  does  not  so  much  prohibit  every  in- 
dividual wrong  practice,  as  suggest  a  tem- 
per and  implant  a  general  principle  with 
which  every  wrong  practice  is  incompati- 
ble. It  did  not,  for  instance,  so  much  at' 
tack  the  then  reigning  and  corrupt  fashions, 
which  were  probably,  like  the  fashions  of 
other  countries,  temporary  and  local,  as  it 
struck  at  the  worldliness,  which  is  the  root 
and  stock  from  which  all  corrupt  feshioos 
proceed. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  who  addressed  him- 
self more  particularly  to  the  Israelitbh  wo- 
men, inveighed  not  only  against  vanity  lux- 
ury, and  immodesty,  in  general ;  but  with 
great  propriety  censured  even  those  precise 
instances  of  each,  to  which  the  women  of 
rank,  in  the  particular  country  he  ¥ras  ad- 
dressing, were  especially  addicted ;  nay,  he 
enters  into  the  minute  detail*  of  their  very 
personal  decorations,  and  brings  specific 
charges  against  several  instances  of  their 
levity  and  extravagance  of  apparel ;  mean- 
ing, however,  chiefly  to  censure  the  turn  of 
character  which  these  indicated.  But  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  addressed 
to  all  ages,  stations,  and  coantries,  seldom 
contains  any  such  detailed  animadverskns ; 
for  though  many  of  the  censurable  modes 
which  the  prophet  so  severely  reprobated, 
continued  probably  to  be  still  prevalent  m 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  our  baviour,  yet 
how  little  would  it  have  suited  the  uniTer- 
sality  of  his  mission,  to  have  confined  his 
preaching  to  such  local,  limited,  and  fluc- 
tuating customs !  not  but  there  are  many 
texts  which  actually  do  define  the  ChrisCisn 
conduct  as  well  as  temper,  with  sufficient 
particularity  to  6er\^e  as  a  condemnatioQ  of 
many  practices  which  are  pleaded  for,  and 
often  to  point  pretty  directly  at  them. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  modish  Chris- 
tians who  vindicate  excessive  vanity  in  dres^ 
expense,  and  decoration,  on  the  principteof 
their  being  mere  matters  of  indifference, 
and  no  where  prohibited  in  the  gospel*  to 
consider  that  such  practices  strongly  msak 
the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  tncy  are 
connected,  and  in  that  view  are  so  bttle  cre- 
ditable to  the  Christian  profession,  as  to  fur- 
nish a  just  subject  of  suspicion  against  the 
piety  of  those  who  indulge  in  them. 

Had  Peter,  on  that  memorable  day  when 
he  added  three  thousand  converts  to  the 
church  by  a  smgle  sermon,  narrowed  his 
subject  to  a  remonstrance  against  this  di- 
version, or  that  public  place,  or  the  other 
vain  amusement,  it  might  indeed  have  swt- 
ed  the  case  of  some  of  the  female  Jewish 
converts  who  were  present,  but  such  restik- 
tions  as  might  have  been  apprc^riate  to 
ihem,  would  probably  not  have  applied  to 
the  cases  of  the  Parthians  and  Medes^  o£ 
which  his  audience  was  partly  composed ; 
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or  such  as  might  have  belon^d  to  th^m, 
vould  have  been  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
Cretes  and  Arabians;  or  again,  those  which 
'suited  these  would  not  have  applied  to  the 
Elamites  and  Mesapotamians.  Hy  such 
partial  and  circumscribed  addresses,  his 
multifarious  audience,  composed  of  all  na- 
tions and  countries,  would  n(jt  have  been,  as 
we  are  told  they  were,  'pricked  to  the  heart.' 
But  when  he  preached  on  the  broad  ground 
of  j^eneral  *  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
in  the  nanoe  of  Jesus  Christ,'  it  was  no  won- 
der that  they  all  cried  out,  *  What  shall  we 
do  ?*  These  collected  foreigners^  at  their  re- 
turn home,  must  have  found  very  different 
usages  to  be  correcteil  in  their  different 
c^ountries ;  of  course  a  detailed  restriction  of 
the  popular  abuses  at  Jerusalem,  would 
have  been  of  little  use  to  strangers  returning 
to  their  respective  nations.  The  ardent 
apostle,  therefore,  acted  more  consistently 
in  commuicatinp;  to  them  the  lai^ge  and  com- 
pi-ehensive  spint  of  the  gospel  which  should 
at  once  involve  all  their  scattered  and  sepa- 
rate duties,  as  well  as  reprove  all  their  scat- 


out  even  the  inhuman  gladiatorial  sports  for 
the  object  of  his  condemnation,  he  laid  hit 
axe  to  the  root  of  all  corruption,  by  preach- 
ing to  them  that  Gospel  ot  Christ  of  which 
*  he  was  not  ashamed,'  and  showing  to  them 
that  believed,  that  Mt  was  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God. '  Ot  this  gos- 
j)el  the  great  object  was,  to  attack  not  one 
nopular  evil,  but  the  whole  body  of  oil 
Now  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucined^.  was 
the  most  appropriate  means  for  destroying 
this;  for  by  wnat  other  means  could  the 
fervid  ima^nation  of  the  apostle  have  so 
powerfully  mforced  the  heincusness  of  sin, 
as  by  insisting  on  the  costliness  of  the  sacri- 
fice which  was  offered  for  its  expiation  ?  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  about  the  Ve- 
ly  time  of  his  preaching  to  the  Romans,  the 
public  taste  had  sunk  to  such  an  excess  of 
depravity,  that  the  very  women  engaged 
in  those  shocking  encounters  with  the  gla- 
diatoi's. 


But  in  the  first  place,  it  was  better  that 
the  right  practice  of  his  hearers  should  grow 
out  of  the  right  principle;  and  next,  his  spe* 
tered  and  separate  corruptions,  for  the  whole ;  cifically  reprobating  tliese  diversions  mi^ht 
always  includes  a  part,  and  the  greater  in- j  have  had  this  ill-effect,  that  succeeding 
volves  the  less.  Christ  and  his  disciples,  in-  ages,  seeing  that  they  in  their  amusements 
steadof  limiting  their  condemnation  to  the  |  came  somewhat  short  of  those  dreadful  ex- 
peculiar  vanities  reprehended  by  Isaiah,  cesses  of  the  polislied  Romans,  would  only 
embraced  the  very  soul  and  pnnciple  of  ■  have  plumed  themselves  on  their  own  com- 
them  all,  in  such  exhortations  as  the  follow-  parative  superiority;  and  on  this  principle, 
ing  :  *Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the  world  :*|  even  the  bull  fights  of  Madrid  might  in  tmic 
— *  If  a  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  [  have  had  their  panegyrists.  The  truth  is, 
Father  is  not  in  him  :' — *  I'he  fashion  of ;  the  apostle  knew  that  such  abonninable  cor- 
this  world  passeth  away.'    Our  Lord  and  ruptions  could  never  subsist  together  with 


his  apostles,  whose  future  unselected  audi 
ence  was  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  various 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  world,  attacked  the 
evil  heart,  out  of  which  all  those  incidental, 
local,  peculiar,  and  popular  corruptions  pro- 
ceeded. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  immediate 
followers,  the  luxury  and  intemperance  of 
the  Romans  had  arisen  to  a  pitch  before  un- 
known in  the  worldj  but  as  the  same  ^spel, 
which  its  Divine  Author  and  his  disciples 
■were  then  preaching  to  the  hungiy  and  ne- 
cessitous, was  afterwards  to  be  preached  to 
high  and  low,  not  excepting  the  Roman 
emperors  themselves  j  the  larce  precept, 
*  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  you 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,'  was  likely  to 
be  of  more  general  use,  than  any  separate 
exhortation  to  temperance,  to  thankfulness, 
to  moderation,  as  to  quantity  or  expense ; 
-which  last  indeed  must  always  be  left  in 
some  degree  to  the  judgment  and  circum- 
stances of  the  individual. 

When  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  visited 
the  *  Saints  of  Ccesar's  household,'  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  heard,  nor  could  he  have 
heard  without  abhorrence,  of  some  of  the 
tUnliionable  amusements  in  the  court  of  Ne- 
ro. He  must  have  reflected  with  peculiar 
indignation  on  many  things  which  were  prac- 
tised in  the  Circensian  games ;  yet,  instead 
of  pruning  this  corrupt  tree,  and  singhng 
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Christianity,  and  in  fact  the  honour  of  abo- 
lishing these  barbarous  diversions,  was  re- 
served for  Constantine,  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  • 

Besides,  the  apostles,  by  inveighing  against 
some  particular  diversions  might  have 
seemea  to  sanction  all  which  they  did  not 
actually  censure :  ^and  as,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  revolution  of  governments, 
customs  change  and  manners  fluctuate,  had 
a  minute  reprehension  of  the  fashions  of  the 
then  existing  age  been  published  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  portion  of  scripture 
must  in  time  have  become  obsolete,  even  in 
that  very  same  country,  when  the  fashions 
themselves  should  have  changed.  Paul  and 
his  brother  apostles,  knew  that  their  epis- 
tles would  be  the  oracles  of  the  Christian 
world,  when  these  temporary  diversions 
would  be  forgotten.  In  consequence  of  this 
knowledge, by  the  univei'sal  precept  toavoid 
*  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life ;'  they  have  prepared  a  last- 
ing antidote  against  tne  firinci/tle  of  all  cor- 
rupt pleasures,  which  will  ever  remain 
equally  applicable  to  the  loose  fashions  of  all 
ages,  and  of  every  country,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Therefore,  to  vindicate  ^ivei*»ons  which 
are  in  themselves  unchristian,  on  the  pre- 
tended ground  that  they  arc  not  specifically 
condemned  in  the  go^,  wQuld  be  little 
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less  absurd  than  if  the  heroes  of  Newmar- 1 
ket  should  bring  it  as  a  proof  that  their  pe- 
riodical meetings  are  not  condemned  hj 
scripture,  because  St  Paul,  when  writing 
to  tne  Corinthians,  did  not  speak  against 
these  diversions;  and  that  in  availing  him- 
self of  the  Isthmian  games,  as  a  happy  illus- 
tration of  the  Christian  race,  he  did  not 
drop  any  censure  on  the  practice  itself :  a 
practice  which  was  indeed  as  much  more 
pure  than  the  races  of  Christian  Britain,  as 
the  moderation  of  being  contented  with  the 
triumph  of  a  crown  of  leaves,  is  superior  to 
that  criminal  spirit  of  gambling  which  ini- 
quitously  enriclies  the  victor  by  beggaiing 
tne  competitor. 

Local  abuses,  as  we  have  said,  were  not 
the  object  of  a  book  whose  instructions  were 
to  be  of  universal  and  lasting  application. 
Asa  proof  of  this,  little  is  said  in  the  gospel 
of  the  then  prevailing  corruption  of  polyga- 
my ;  nothinjj  against  the  savage  custom  ot 
exposing  child i*en,  or  even  against  slavery  ; 
nothing  expressly  against  suicide  or  duel- 
ling ;  the  last  Gothic  custom,  indeed, did  not 
exist  among  the  crimes  of  Paganism,  But 
18  there  not  implied  a  prohibition  against  po- 
lygamy, in  the  general  denunciation  against 
adultery.^  Is  not  exposing  of  children  con- 
demned in  that  charge  against  the  Romans, 
that  *they  were  without  natural  affection  ?' 
Is  thei-e  not  a  strong  censure  against  slave- 
ry conveyed  in  the  command,  to  *do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you  .^'  and  againsc  suicide  and  duelling,  in 
the  general  prohibition  against  munier, 
which  is  strongly  enforced  and  affectin^ly 
amjjlified  by  the  solemn  manner  in  which 
murder  is  traced  back  to  its  first  seed  of  an- 
ger in  the  sermqn  on  the  mount  ? 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that  when  Christ  sent  the 
^osjiel  to  all  natioiis,  he  meant  that  that  gos- 
pel should  proclaim  those  prime  truths,  ge- 
neral laws,  and  fundamental  dt)ctrines, 
which  must  necessarily  involve  the  prohibi- 
tion of  all  individual,  local,  and  inferior  er- 
rcrs; errors  which  could  not  have  been  spe- 
cifically guarded  against,  without  having  a 
distinct  gospel  for  every  country,  or  without 
swelling  the  divine  volume  into  such  inconve- 
nient length  as  would  have  defeated  one 
l^at  end  of  its  promulgation.  *  And  while 
Its  leading  principles  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation, it  must  always,  in  some  measure,  be 
lett  to  the  discretion  of  the  preacher,  and  to 
the  conscience  of  the  heai-er,  to  examine 
whether  the  life  and  habits  of  those  who 
profess  it,  are  conformable  to  its  main  spirit 
and  design. 

The  same  Divine  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Holy  Scriptui-es,  is  pi-omised  to  purify  the 
heaits  and  renew  the  natures  of  repelling 
jmd  believing  Christians ;  and  the  composi- 
tions it  inspired,  are  in  some  degree  analo- 
gous to  the  woikmanship  it  cfiects.  It  pro- 
hibited the  vicious  practices  of  the  apostoli- 

•  '  lo  tbej»o«r  the  gospel  is  preached.'— Luke  vii.  S2. 


cal  days,  by  prohibiting  the  passions  and 
principles  which  remler  them  gratifying  ; 
and  still  working  in  like  manner  on  the 
hearts  ot  real  Christians,  it  corrects  the  taste 
which  was  accustomed  to  find  its  proper  gra- 
tification in  the  resorts  of  vanity  ;  and  thus 
effectually  provides  for  the  refomiation  of 
the  habits,  and  refuses  a  relish  for  rational 
and  domestic  enjoyments,  and  for  whatever 
can  administer  pleasure  to  that  spirit  of 
peace,  and  love,  and  hope,  and  joy,  which 
animates  and  rules  the  renewed  heart  of  the 
true  Christian. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  scripture  which, 
though  to  a  superficial  reader  it  may  seem 
but  veiy  remotely  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent subject,  yet  to  readers  of  another  cast, 
seems  to  settle  the  matter  beyond  contro- 
versy. In  the  parable  of  the  great  supper, 
this  important  truth  is  held  out  to  us,  that 
even  things  ^ooc^  in  themaetve*,  may  be  the 
means  of  our  eternal  ruin  ;  by  drawing  our 
hearts  from  God,  an^  cauang  us  to  mile 
light  of  the  offers  of  the  gospel.  One  invited 
guest  had  bought  an  estate,  another  hud 
made  a  purchase,  equal  I  v  blameless,  of 
oxen ;  a  third  had  marriea  a  wite,  an  act 
not  illaudable  in  itself.  They  had  all  dif- 
ferent reasons,  none  of  which  appeai^ed  to 
have  any  moi-al  turpitude;  but  they  all  agree 
in  this,  to  decline  the  invitation  to  the  tufi- 
/ler.  The  worldly  possessions  of  one,  tlie 
worldly  business  of  another,  and  what 
should  be  particularly  attended  to,  the  Iwc 
to  his  dearest  relative,  of  a  third,  (a  love  by 
the  way,  not  only  allowed,  but  commanded 
in  scriptui*e)  were  brought  torwaixi  as  ex- 
cuses tor  not  attending  to  the  important  bu- 
siness of  religion.  The  consequence,  how- 
ever, was  the  same  to  alL  •  None  of  iliose 
which  were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  sup- 
per.* If  then  things  innocent^  things  Jiccn- 
aary,  things  laudable,  things  commandid, 
beatme  sinful,  when  by  unseasonable  or  ex- 
cessive indulgence,  they  detain  the  hjut 
and  affections  from  God,  how  vain  will  all 
those  arguments  necessarily  be  rendered, 
which  are  urged  by  the  advocates  for  certain 
amusements,  on  the  ground  of  their  harm- 
leaanesa ;  if  those  amusements  serve  (not 
to  mention  any  positive  evil  which  may  be- 
long to  them)  in  like  manner  to  draw  away 
the  thoughts  and  affections  from  all  splritu&l 
objects  ! 

I'o  conclude ;  when  this  topic  happens  to 
become  the  subject  of  conversation,  instead 
of  addressing  severe  and  po'mted  astacks  to 
young  ladies  on  the  Mn  of^  attending  places 
of  diversion,  would  it  not  be  better  first  to 
endeavour  to  excite  in  them  that  principle 
of  Christianity,  with  which  such  diversiisis 
seem  not  quite  compatible;  as  tne  phj^-siopn, 
who  visits  a  patient  in  an  eruptive  fc«r, 
pays  little  attention  to  those  spots  which  tu 
the  ignorant  appear  to  be  the  disease,  ex- 
cept indeed  so  far  as  they  serve  as  tiK&a- 
tions  to  let  him  into  its  nature,  tmt  g«xs 
straight  to  the  root  of  the  malady  t  tic  at- 
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tacks  the  fever,  he  lowers  the  pulse»  he 
changes  the  system,  he  corrects  the  general 
habit ;  well  knowing  that  if  he  can  but  re- 
store the  vital  principle  of  health,  the  spots, 
which  were  nothing  but  symptoms,  will  die 
away  of  themselves. 

In  instructing  others,  we  should  imitate 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  not  always 
aim  our  blow  at  each  particular  corruption ; 
but  making  it  our  business  to  convince  our 
pupil  that  what  brings  forth  the  evil  fruit 
she  exhibits,  cannot  be  a  branch  of  the  true 
vine ;  we  should  thus  avail  oui-selves  of  in- 
dividual con-uptions,  for  impressing  her  with 
a  sense  ot  the  necessity  of  purifying  the 
common  source  from  whence  they  flow — a 
corrupt  nature.  Thus  making  it  our  grand 
business  to  rectify  the  heart,  we  pursue  the 
true,  the  compendious,  the  only  method  of 
producing  universal  holiness. 

I  would,  however,  take  leave  of  those 
amiable  and  not  ill-disposed  young  persons, 
who  complain  of  the  rigour  of  human  pro- 
hibitions, and  declare,  *they  meet  with  no 
such  strictness  in  the  Gospel,'  by  asking 
them  with  the  most  affectionate  earnestness, 
if  they  can  conscientiously  reconcile  their 
nightly  attendance,  at  eveiy  public  place 
which  they  fi-equent,  with  such  pi-ecepts  as 
the  following  :   *  Redeeming  the   time  ;* — 

•  Watch  and  pray  :' — *  Watch,  for  ye  know 
not  at  what  time  your  Lord  cometh  :' — 

•  Abstain  from  all  a/ifwarance  of  evil  :*• 


venture  to  offer  one  critenon,  by  which  the 
persons  in  question  may  be  enabled  to  decide 
aj  the  positive  iimocence  and  safety  of  such 
diversions  ;  I  mean,  provided  tlK-y  are  sin- 
cere in  their  scinitiiiy  and  lK)hcst  in  their 
avow^.  If,  on  their  return  at  night  fi'om 
those  places,  they  find  they  can  retire,  and 
•  commune  with  their  own  hearts ;'  if  they 
find  the  love  of  God  operating  with  undimi- 
Bished  force  on  their  minds;  if  they  can 
•bring every  thought  hito  subjection,*  and 
concentrate  every  wandering  imagination ; 
if  they  can  soberly  examine  into  their  own 
state  of  mind  :--l  do  not  say  if  they  can  do 
all  this  perfectly  and  without  distraction  : 
(for  who  almost  can  do  this  at  any  time  ?) 
but  it  they  can  do  it  with  the  same  dc^ee  of 
scritHisness,  pray  with  the  same  degree  of 
fervour,  and  renounce  the  world  in  as  gieat 
a  measure  as  at  other  times;  and  if  they  can 
lie  down  with  a  peaceful  consciousness  of 
having  avoided  in  the  evening,  •  that  temp- 
tation' which  the)[  had  prayed  not  to  be  *ied 
into'  in  the  morning,  they  may  then  more 
reasonbably  hope  that  all  is  well,  and  that 
they  are  not  speaking  false  peace  to  their 
hearts, — Again,  if  we  cannot  beg  the  bless- 
ing of  our  Maker  on  whatever  we  are  going 
to  do  or  to  enjoy,  isit  not  an  unequivocal  proc.f 
that  the  thing  ought  not  to  be  done  or  eiiij.>y- 
ed  ?  On  all  the  rational  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety, on  all  healthful  and  temperate  exer- 


cise, on  the  delights  of  friendship,  arts,  and 
polished  letters,  on  the  exquisite  pleasures  re- 
sulting from  the  enjoyment  of  rural  scenery; 
and  the  beauties  ot  nature :  on  the  innocent 
participation  of  these  we  may  ask  the  di- 
vine favour — for  the  sober  enjoyment  of 
these  we  may  thank  the  divine  beneficence: 
but  do  we  feel  equally  disposed  to  invoke 
blessings  or  return  praises  for  gratifications 
found  (to  say  no  worse)  in  levity,  in  vanity, 
and  waste  of  time  ? — If  these  tests  were 
fairly  used  ;  it  these  experiments  were  ho- 
nestly tried ;  If  these  examinations  were 
conscientiously  made,  may  we'  not,  without 
offence,  presume  to  ask— CoM/(i  our  nume- 
rous places  of  public  resort,  couid  our  ever- 
multiplying  scenes  of  more  select  but  not 
less  dangerous  diversion,  nightly  overflow 
with  an  excess  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  pleasure  ?*  « 


CHAP.  XIX. 

ji  worldly  a/iirit  incomfiatible  with  thesfiirit 
of  Chriatianity. 

Is  it  not  whimsical  to  hear  such  com- 
plaints against  the  strictness  of  religion  as  we 
are  frequently  hearing,  fi'om  the  beings  who 
are  voluntarily  pursuing,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  precedmg  chapters,  a  course  of  life 

*  If  I  migbt  presume  to  reeonunend  a  book  whieb  of 
«11  otbeirt  npoMt  the  iDtigiuficaiice,  vmnity,  litileneu 
aiid  emptineM  ot  the  world,  1  thoold  uot  betiute  to  ntm* 
Mr.  Law*!  *  St- riout  cmII  lo  a  devout  and  holy  life.* 
Few  writers  except  Pascal,  have  directed  so  much 
acuteiK'kS  of  ri'MSOuing  aitd  so  much  pointed  wit  to  this 
object.  He  not  only  makes  ibe  rtrader  afraid  of  a  world- 
ly life  on  account  of  its  sinfulness,  but  ashamed  of  it  on 
account  of  its  fully.  Few  men  perhaps  have  had  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  human  heart,  or  have  more  tkih 
fully  probed  its  co.ruptions :  yet  on  points  of  doctrine 
his  views  do  not  seem  to  be  just;  and  his  ditquisitiont 
arc  often  unsound  and  fanciful,  so  that  ik  general  perusal 
of  his  works  would  neither  be  proQiable  nor  intelligible. 
To  a  fashionable  woman  immersed  in  the  Tanifie*  of  life, 
or  to  a  busy  man  overwhelmed  with  its  cares,  I  know  no 
book  so  applicable,  or  likely  to  exhibit  with  equal 
fbrce  the  vanity  of  ths  shadows  they  are  pursuing. 
But,  even  in  this  work,  Law  is  not  a  safe  guide  to 
evangvlieal  light;  and  in  many  of  his  others  he  is  high- 
ly visionary  and  whimsical :  and  1  have  known  some 
excellent  persons  who  wre  first  K  d  by  this  admirable 
grnius  to  see  the  wants  of  their  own  hearts,  and  tha 
uitePinsuflleiency  of  the  world  to  M\  up  the  cravinf^ 
void,  who,  though  they  became  eminent  for  piety  and 
self-denial,  have  had  their  usefulness  abridged  ;  and 
whose  miudt  have  contracted  something  of  a  monasiia 
severity  by  an  unqualified  perauU  of  Mr.  Law.  True 
Christianity  does  not  caU^on  us  to  starve  our  bodies,  but 
our  corruptions.  As  the  mortified  afioetle  ^  the  hely 
and  self-denying  Baptist,  preaching  repentance  hecausa 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,  Mr.  Law  has  oo  su- 
perior. As  a  preacher  of  salvation  on  spiritual  g tx>uuds 
I  w«mld  folio*  other  guides. 
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which  fashion  tnakefl  infinitely  more  severe. 
How  really  burdensome  would  Christianity 
be  if  she  enjoined  such  sedulous  application, 
such  unremitting  labours,  such  a  succyessioii 
of  fati^es  !  If  religion  commanded  such 
hardships  and  self-denial,  such  days  of  hur- 
ry, such  evenings  of  exertion,  such  nights  of 
broken  rest,  such  perpetual  saciinces  of 
auiet,  such  exile  from  family  delights,  as 
pufdon  imposes,  then  indeed  the  service  of 
Christianity  would  no  longer  merit  its  pre- 
sent appellation  of  being  a  '  reasonable  ser- 
vice :  then  the  name  of  perfect  slavery 
might  be  justly  applied  to  that  which  we 
are  told  m  the  beautiful  langua|;e  of  our 
church,  is  *  a  service  of  perfect  freedom  ;' 
a  service  the  great  object  of  which  is  '  to 
deliver  us  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God.'     • 

A  worldly  temper,  by  which  I  mean  a  dis- 
position to  prefer  worldly  pleasures,  worldly 
satisfactions,  and  worldly  advantages,  to  the 
immortal  interests  of  the  soul ;  and  to  let 
worldly  considerations  actuate  us  instead  of 
the  dictates  of  religion  in  the  concerns  of  or- 
dinary lifie ;  a  worldly  temper,  I  say,  is  not, 
like  almost  any  other  feiult,  the  effect  of  pas- 
sion or  the  consequence  of  surprise,  when 
the  heart  is  off  its  guard.  It  is  not  excited 
incidentally  by  the  operation  of  external 
drcumstances  on  the  infirmity  of  nature  : 
-but  it  is  the  vital  spirit,  the  essential  soul, 
the  living  principle  of  evil.  It  is  not  so  much 
an  act«  as  a  state  of  being ;  not  so  much  an 
occasional  complaint,  as  a  tainted  constitu- 
tion of  mind.  It  does  not  always  show  itself 
in  extraordinary  excesses,  it  has  no  perfect 
intermission.  Even  when  it  is  not  immedi- 
atclj;  tempted  to  break  out  into  overt  and 
specific  acts,  it  is  at  work  within,  stin-ing 
up  the  heart  to  disaffection  against  holiness, 
and  infusing  a  kind  of  moral  disability  to 
whatever  is  intrinucally  right  It  intects 
and  depraves  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  soul ;  for  it  operates  on  the  understand- 
ing, by  blinding  it  to  whatever  is  spiritually 
«)0(d  ;  on  the  will,  by  making  it  averse  from 
God ;  on  the  affections,  by  disordering  and 
sensualizing  them  ;  so  that  one  may  almost 
say  to  those  who  are  under  the  supreme 
dominion  of  this  spirit,  what  was  said  to 
the  hosts  of  Joshua,  '  Ye  cannot  serve  the 
Lonl' 

The  worldliness  of  mind  is  not  at  all  com- 
monly understood,  and  for  the  following  rea- 
son >-rPeople  suppose  that  in  this  world  our 
chief  business  is  wi^  the  things  of  this 
world,  and  that  to  conduct  the  business  of 
this  worid  well,  that  is  conformably  to  mo- 
ral principles,  is  the  chief  substance  of  mo- 
ral and  thie  goodness.  Religion,  if  intro- 
duced at  all  into  the  system,  only  makes  it 
occa^onal,  and  if  I  may  so  speak  its  holy- 
day  appearance.  To  bring  religion  into 
cvei-y  thing,  is  thought  incompatible  with 
the  due  attention  to  the  things  of  this  life. 
And  so  it  would  be,  if  by  i*eligion  were 


meant  talking  about  religion.  The  phrase, 
therefore,  is  :  *  We  cannot  always  be  pray- 
ing ;  we  must  mind  our  buaness  and  our  so- 
cial duties  as  well  as  our  devotion. '  World- 
ly business  being  thus  subjected  to  worldly, 
though  in  some  degree  moral,  maxims,  the 
mind  during  the  conduct  of  business  grows 
worldly ;  and  a  continually  increasing 
worldly  spirit  dims  the  sight  and  relaxes 
the  moral  principle  on  which  the  aflairs  of 
the  world  are  conducted,  as  well  as  indis- 
poses the  mind  for  all  the  exercises  of  de- 
votion. 

But  this  temper  as  far  as  relates  to  bumnem, 
so  much  assumes  the  semblance  of  goodness, 
that  those  who  have  not  the  right  views  are 
apt  to  mistake  the  carrying  on  the  affairs  of 
life  on  a  tolerable  moral  principle,  tor  rdi- 
^on.  They  do  not  see  that  the  evil  lies  not 
\\\  their  so  carrying  on  business,  but  in  thdr 
not  carrying  on  the  things  of  this  life  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  things  of  eternity ;  in  their 
not  carr)'ing  them  on  with  the  uninterrait- 
ting  idea  of  responsibility.  The  evil  does 
not  iie  in  their  not  being  always  on  their 
knees,  but  in  their  not  bringing  their  religioa 
from  the  closet  into  the  world  :  in  their  not 
bringing  the  spirit  of  Sunday's  devotions  in- 
to the  transactions  of  the  week  :  in  not 
transfoiTning  their  religion  from  a  dry,  and 
speculative,  and  imperative  systcm,'intoa 
lively,  and  influential,  and  unceasing  pricd- 
ple  of  action. 

Though  there  are,  blessed  be  God  !  in  Ac 
most  exalted  stations,  women  who  aten 
their  C  h  i-ibtian  profession  by  a  consistent  ee»- 
duct ;  yet  are  there  not  others  who  arc  la- 
bouring hard  to  unite  the  irreconcileablc  in- 
terests of  earth  and  heaven  ?  who,  while 
they  will  not  relinquish  one  jot  of  whatlAir 
world  has  to  bestow,  yet  by  no  means  re- 
nounce their  hopes  of  a  better  ?  who  do  not 
think  it  unreasonable  that  their  indulgingtin 
the  fullest  possession  of  present  plcawe 
should  interfere  with  the  most  certam  rever- 
sion of  futuio  glory  ?  who,  after  fiving  in 
the  most  unbounded  gratification  of  ease, 
vanity,  and  luxury,  fancy  that  heaven  most 
be  attached  of  course  to  a  life  of  which 
Christianity  is  the  outwatxi  profession  and 
which  has  not  been  stained  by  any  fiagrant 
or  dishonourable  act  of  guilt. 

Are  there  not  many  who,  whHe  they  en- 
tertain a  respect  for  Religion  (for  I  address 
not  the  unbelieving  or  the  licentious)  while 
they  believe  its  truths,  observe  its  forms,  and 
would  be  shocked  not  to  be  thought  rel^^nns 
are  yet  immersed  in  this  life  of  disqoalifyins 
worldliness  ?  who,  though  they  maice  aeon- 
science  of  going  to  the  public  worship  once 
on  a  Sunday  ;  and  are  scrupulously  obser- 
vant of  the  other  rites  of  the  church,  yet 
hesitate  not  to  give  up  all  the  rest  of  imkt 
time  to  the  very  same  pursuits  and  pkaaores 
which  occupy  the  hearts  and  engross  tlK 
lives  of  those  looser  characters  wh<»e  en- 
joyment is  not  obstructed  by  any  dread  of  a 
future  account .'  and  whp  are  acting  ontlhe 
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wbc  principle  of  the  *  children  of  the  world/ 
in  making  the  most  of  the  present  state  of 
being  from  the  conviction  that  there  is  no 
other  to  be  expected. 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  faith  in 
nnaeen  things  is  at  times  lamentably  weak 
and  defective  even  in  the  truly  pious ;  and 
that  it  is  so,  is  the  subject  of  their  grief  and 
humiliation.  O  I  how  does  the  real  Chris- 
tian take  shame  in  the  coldness  of  his  belief, 
in  the  lowness  of  his  attainments  !  How 
deeply  does  he  lament  that  *  when  he  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  him  !* — *  that 
the  life  he  now  lives  in  the  flesh,  is'  not,  in 
the  degree  it  ought  to  be,  '  by  feith  in  the 
Son  of  God  r  Yet  one  thing  is  clear ;  how 
ever  weak  his  belief  may  seem  to  be,  it  is 
evident  that  his  actions  are  principally  go- 
verned by  it;  he  evincca  his  sincerity  to 
others  by  a  life  in  some  good  degree  analo- 
gous to  the  doctrines  he  professes  ;  while  to 
himself  he  has  at  least  this  conviction,  that 
Iftint  as  his  confidence  may  be  at  times,  low 
as  may  be  his  hope,  and  feeble  as  his  faith 
may  seem,  yet  at  the  worst  of  times  he 
would  not  exchange  that  faint  measure  of 
trust  and  hope  for  all  the  actual  pleasures 
and  possessions  of  his  most  splendid  acquain- 
tance ;  and  what  is  a  proof  of  his  sincerity 
he  never  seeks  the  cure  of  his  dejection, 
•where  they  seek  theirs,  in  this  workl,  but  in 
God. 

But  as  to  the  faith  of  worldly  persons, 
however  strong  it  may  be  in  speculation, 
however  orthodox  their  creed,  however  stout 
their  profession,  we  cannot  help  fearing  that 
it  is  a  little  defective  in  sincerity  i  for  if 
there  were  in  their  minds  a  ^11  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  Revelation,  and  of  the  eternal 
bliss  it  promises,  would  it  not  be  obvious  to 
them  that  there  must  be  more  diligence  for 
Its  attainment  ?  We  discover  great  ardour 
in  carrying  on  worldly  projects,  because  we 
believe  the  good  which  we  are  pursuing  is 
real,  and  will  reward  the  trouble  of  the  pur- 
suit ;  we  believe  thai  good  is  to  be  attaineil 
by  diligence,  and  we  prudently  proportion 
our  earnestness  to  this  conviction  j  when 
therefore  we  see  persons  professing^  a  lively 
ffuth  in  a  better  world,  yet  labouring  little 
to  obgun  an  mtcrest  in  it,  can  we  forbear 
suspecting  that  their  belief,  not  oidy  of 
their  own  title  to  eternal  happiness  but  of 
eternal  happiness  itself,  is  not  well  ground- 
ed; and  that,  if  they  were  to*' examine 
themselves  truly,'  and  to  produce  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  a  relaxed  morality,  the  faith 
would  be  found  to  be  much  of  a  piece  with 
tbepractice  f 

The  objections  which  disincline  the  world 
to  make  present  sacrifices  of  pleasure,  with 
WL  view  to  obtaining  eternal  happiness,  are 
such  as  apply  to  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life.  That  is,  men  object  chiefly  to  a  reli- 
gious course  as  tending  to  rob  them  of  that 
actual  pleasure  which  is  within  their  reach, 
fo"  the  sake  of  a  remote  enjoyment.  I'hey 
obfect  to  giving  up  the  seen  good  for  the  un- 


seen. But  do  not  almost  all  the  transactions 
of  life  come  under  the  same  description  ? — 
Do  we  not  give  up  present  ease  and  re- 
nounce much  indulgence  in  order  to  acquire 
afutui*e?  Do  we  not  part  with  our  current 
money  for  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  which 
we  know  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
possess?  Nay,  do  not  the  most  worldly  often 
submit  to  an  immediate  inconvenience,  by 
reducing  their  present  income,  in  onlcr  to 
insni*e  to  themselves  a  larger  capital  for 
their  future  subsistence  ? 

Now,  *  Faith,  which  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,*  is  meant  to  furnish  the 
soul  with  pi-esent  support,  while  it  satisfies 
it  as  to  the  security  on  which  it  has  lent  it- 
self ;  just  as  a  man*s  bonds  and  mortgages 
assure  him  that  he  is  really  rich,  though  he 
has  not  all  the  money  in  hand  ready  to 
spend  at  the  moment.  Those  who  tnily  be- 
lieve the  Bible,  must  in  the  same  manner 
be  content  to  live  on  its  promises,  by  which 
God  has  as  it  were  pledged  himself  for  their 
future  blessedness. 

Even  thjit  very  spirit  of  enjoyment  which 
leads  the  i)ersons  in  question  so  studiously  to 
pt>ssess  themselves  of  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessary for  the  pleasures  of  the  present 
scene,  that  understanding  and  good  sense, 
which  leads  them  to  acquire  sncn  talents  as 
may  enable  them  to  relish  the  resorts  of 
gayety  here  ;  that  very  spirit  should  induce 
those  who  are  really  looking  for  a  future 
state  of  happiness,  to  wish  to  acquire  some- 
thing of  the  taste,  and  temper,  and  talents, 
which  may  be  considered  as  q^uaUfications 
for  the  cjijoymcnt  of  that  happiness.  The 
neglect  of  doing  this  must  proceed  from  one 
of  these  two  causes ;  either  they  must  think 
their  present  course  a  safe  and  proper 
course ;  or  they  must  think  that  death  is  to 
produce  some  sudden  and  sarprising  altera- 
tion in  the  human  character.  But  the  office 
of  death  is  to  transport  us  to  a  new  state, 
not  to  transform  us  to  a  new  nature ;  the 
stroke  of  death  is  intended  to  effect  our  de- 
liverance out  of  this  world,  and  our  intro- 
duction into  another ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
eflect  any  sudden  and  wonderful,  much  less 
a  total  cliange  in  our  hearts  or  our  tastes : 
so  far  from  tnis  that  we  are  assured  in  Scrip- 
ture, 'that  he  that  is  filthy  %riil  be  filthy 
still,  and  he  that  is  holy  will  be  holy  still.* 
Though  we  believe  that  death  will  com- 
pletely cleanse  the  holy  soul  from  its  re- 
maining pollutions,  that  it  will  exchange  de* 
fective  sanctification  into  perfect  purity,  en- 
tangling temptation  into  complete  freedom  $ 
suffering  and  afBiction  into  health  and  joy  ; 
doubts  and  fears  into  perfect  security,  and 
oppressive  weariness  into  everlasting  rest ; 
yet  there  is  no  magic  in  the  wand  of  death 
which  will  convert  an  unholy  soul  into  a  ho- 
ly one.  And  it  is  awful  to  reflect,  that  such 
tempers  as  have  the  allowed  pi*edominance 
here  will  maintain  it  forever ;  that  such  as 
the  will  is  when  we  close  our  eyes  upon  the 
things  of  tinoe,  such  it  will  be-when  we  open 
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tbem  on  those  of  eternity.  The  mere  act 
of  death  no  more  fits  us  for  heaven,  than  the 
mere  act  of  the  mason  who  pulls  down  our 
old  house  fits  us  for  a  new  one.  If  we  die 
with  our  hea!ts  running  over  with  the  love 
of  the  world,  there  is  no  promise  to  lead  us 
to  expect  that  we  shall  rise  with  them  tiill 
of  the  love  of  God.  Death  indeed  will  show 
us  to  ourselves  such  as  we  are,  but  will  not 
make  us  such  as  we  are  not :  and  it  will  be 
too  late  to  be  acquiring  self-knowledge  when 
we  can  no  longer  turn  it  to  any  account,  but 
that  of  tormenting  ourselves.  To  illustrate 
this  truth  still  farther  by  an  allusion  familiar 
to  the  persons  I  address :  the  drawing  up 
the  curtain  at  the  theatre,  though  it  serve 
to  introduce  us  to  the  entertainments  behind 
it,  does  not  create  in  us  any  new  faculties  to 
understand  or  to  relish  those  entertainments: 
these  must  have  been  already  acquired;  they 
roust  have  been  provided  beforehand,  and 
brought  with  us  to  the  place,  if  we  would 
relish  the  pleasure  of  the  place ;  for  the  en- 
tertainment can  only  operate  on  that  taste 
we  carry  to  it.  It  is  too  late  to  be  acquiring 
"whtn  we  ou^ht  to  be  enjoying. 

That  spirit  of  prayer  and  pr^se,  those 
dispositions  of  love,  meekness,  *  peace,quiet- 
ness,  and  assurance;'  that  indifference  to  the 
^hion  of  a  world  which  is  passing  away ; 
that  longing  after  deliverance  from  sin  ;  that 
desire  of  holiness,  together  with  all  'the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit*  here,  must  surely  make 
some  part  of  our  qualification  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  world,  tne  jileasures  of  which  are 
£dl  spiritual.  And  who  can  conceive  any 
thing  comparable  to  the  awful  surprise  of  a 
soul  long  immersed  in  the  indulgences  of  va- 
nity and  pleasure,  yet  all  the  while  lulled 
by  the  self-complacency  of  a  religion  of 
mere  forms;  wno,  while  it  counted  upon 
heaven  as  a  thing  of  course ;  had  made  no 
preparation  for  it !  Who  can  conceive  any 
surprise  comparable  to  that  of  such  a  soiil 
on  shutting  its  eyes  on  a  world  of  sense,  of 
which  all  the  objects  and  delights  were  so 
congenial  to  its  nature,  and  opening  them  on 
a  world  of  spirits  of  which  all  the  characters 
of  enjoyment  are  dPa  nature  new,  unknown, 
surprising,  and  specifically  diflfcrent  ?  plea- 
sures more  inconceivable  to  its  apprehen- 
sion and  more  unsuitable  to  its  taste,  than 
the  gratifications  of  one  sense  are  to  the  or- 
gans of  another,  or  than  the  most  exquisite 
works  of  art  and  genius  to  absolute  imbecili- 
ty of  mind. 

While  we  would  with  deep  humility  con- 
fess that  we  cannot  purchase  heaven  by  any 
works  or  right  dispositions  of  our  own;  while 
we  gratefully  acluiowled^  that  it  must  be 
purchased  for  us  by  *  Him  who  loved  us, 
and  wa^ed  us  fix)m  cur  sins  in  his  blood ;' 
yet  let  us  remember  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  we  could  be  capable  of  enjoyring 
the  pleasures  of  a  heaven  so  purchased  with- 
out neavenly  mindedness. 

When  those  persons  who  are  apt  to  ex- 
pect as  much  comfort  from  religion  as  if 


their  hearts  were  not  full  of  the  worid,  now 
and  then  in  a  fit  of  honesty  or  low  spirits, 
complain  that  Christianity  does  not  make 
them  as  good  and  happy  as  they  were  led  to 
expect  from  that  assurance^  that  'great 
peace  have  they  who  love  the  law  of  God,* 
and  that  •  they  who  wait  on  him  shall  want 
no  manner  of  thing  that  is  good  ;*  when  they 
lament  that  the  paths  of  religion  are  iiot 
those  *  paths  of  pleasantness*  which  they 
were  led  to  expect ;  their  case  reminds  one 
of  a  celebrated  physician,  who  used  to  say 
that  the  reason  why  his  prescriptioiis,which 
commonly  cured  the  poor  and  the  tcmpc- 
I'ate,  did  so  little  good  among  his  rich  and 
luxurious  patients,  was,  that  wjiile  he  was 
labouring  to  remove  the  disease  by  medi- 
cines, of  which  they  only  took  drams,gTains, 
and  scruples,  thty  were  inflaming  it  byt 
multiplicity  of  injurious  aliments,  which 
they  swallowed  by  ounces,  pounds,  and 
pints. 

These  fashionable  Christians  should  be 
reminded,  that  there  was  no  lialf  engage- 
ment made  for  them  at  their  baptism ;  that 
they  are  not  partly  their  own,  and  partly 
their  Redeemer's.  *  He  that  is  bought  wkh 
a  price,'  is  the  sole  property  of  the  purcha- 
ser. Faith  does  not  consist  merely  in  sub- 
mitting the  opinions  of  the  understanding 
but  the  dispositions  of  the  heart ;  religion  is 
not  a  sacrifice  of  sentiments,  but  of  affec- 
tions ;  it  is  not  the  tribute  of  fear  extorttd 
from  a  slave,  but  the  voluntary  homage  of 
love  paid  by  a  child. 

Neither  does  a  Christian's  piety  coodtt  m 
living  in  retreat,  and  railing  at  the  practices 
of  the  worid,  while,  perhaps  her  heart  is 
full  of  the  spirit  of  that  world  at  which  she 
is  railing:  but  it  consists  in  subduing  the 
sph'it  of  the  world,  resisting  its  temptatkn% 
and  opposing  its  practices,  even  while  her 
duty  obliges  her  to  live  in  it. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  or  the  love  of  the  worid 
confined  to  those  only  who  are  mailing  a 
figure  in  it ;  nor  are  its  operations  bouoded 
by  the  precincts  of  the  metropolis  nnrby  the 
limited  regions  of  first-rate  rank  aixl  spki- 
dour.  She  who  inveighs  against  the  luxuiT 
and  excesses  of  London,  and  solaces  bersett 
in  her  own  comparative  sobriety,  became 
her  more  circumscribed  fortune  compcb 
her  to  take  up  with  the  second-hand  plefe- 
sures  of  successive  watering-places,  if  sbc 
pursue  these  pleasures  with  avidity,  b  go- 
verned by  the  same  spirit :  and  she  wkwie 
still  narrower  opportunities  stint  her  to  the 
petty  diversions  of  her  provincial  town,  if 
she  be  busied  in  swelling  and  enlargtor  htt 
smaller  sphere  of  vanity  and  idleness,  now- 
ever  she  may  comfort  herself  with  her  own 
comparative  goodness,  by  railing  at  the  un- 
attainable pleasures  of  tne  watering-pUkce. 
or  the  still  more  unapproachable  joys  of  tbc 
capital,  is  governed  by  the  same  spirit;  fcr 
she  who  is  as  vain  as  dissipated,  and  as  cac- 
travagant  as  actual  cirrnmstances  adoiitt 
would  be  as  vain,  as  dissipatetl,  and  as  ex- 
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travftgant  as  the  gayest  objects  of  her  in- 
vective actually  are,  if  she  could  change 
places  with  them.  It  is  not  merely  by  what 
we  do  that  we  can  be  sure  the  spirit  of  the 
world  has  no  dominion  over  us,  but  by  fairly 
considering  what  we  should  probably  do  if 
more  were  in  our  power. 

The  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed such  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms, 
must  not  imagine  that  she  acquits  herself  of 
her  religious  obligations  by  paying  in  her 
mere  weekly  oblation  of  prayer.  There  is 
no  covenant  by  which  communion  with  God 
is  restricted  to  an  hour  or  two  on  the  Sun- 
day: she  miist  not  imagine  she  acquits  her- 
self by  setting  apart  a  few  particular  days' 
in  the  year  for  the  exercise  of  a  periodical 
devotion,  and  then  flying  back  to  the  world 
as  eagerly  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  i-epay 
hei*self  with  a  lai*ge  interest  for  her  short  fit 
of  self-denial ;  the  stream  of  pleasure  i*un- 
ning  with  a  more  rapid, current,  from  ha- 
ving been  inten-uptcd  by  this  forced  ob- 
struction. And  the  avidity  with  which  we 
have  seen  certain  persons  of  a  still  less  cor- 
rect character  than  the  class  we  have  been 
considrring,  return  to  a  whole  year's  C4inii- 
val,  after  the  self  imposed  penance  of  a  pas- 
sion week,  gives  a  shrewu  intimation  thai 
they  considci*e(l  the  temporary  abstraction 
less  as  an  act  of  penitence  for  the  past,  than 
as  a  purchase  of  indemnity  for  the  future. 
Such  bai-eweight  Protestants  prudently  con- 
ditif»n  for  retaining  the  Popish  doctrine  of 
indulgences,  which  they  buy,  not  indeed  of 
the  late  spiritual  court  of  Rome,  but  of  that 
secret  self-acquitting  judge,  which  igno- 
rance of  its  own  turpitude,  and  of  the  strict 
re<]uirements  of  the  divine  law,  has  esta- 
blished supreme  in  the  tribunal  of  every  un- 
renewed heart 

But  the  pracice  of  self-examination  is  im- 
peded by  one  clog,  which  renders  it  peculiar- 
IV  inconvenient  to  the  gay  and  worldly  :  for 
the  royal  prophet  (who  was,  however,  him- 
self as  likely  as  any  one  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  greatness) 
has  annexed asa  concomitant  to  'communing 
with  our  own  heart,*  that  we  should  •  be  stUL* 
Now  this  clause  of  the  injunction  annihilates 
the  other,  by  rendering  it  incompatible  with 
the  present  habits  of  fashionable  life,  of 
which  atUlneaa  is  clearly  not  one  of  the  con- 
stituents. It  would,  however,  greatly  assist 
those  who  do  not  altogether  decline  the 
practice,  if  they  were  to  establish  into  a  rule 
the  habit  ot  detecting  certain  suspicious 
practices,  by  realizing  them,  as  it  were,  to 
their  own  minds,  through  the  means  of 
drawing  them  out  in  detail,  and  of  placing 
them  before  their  eyes  clothed  in  language  ; 
for  there  is  nothing  that  so  effectually  ex- 
jKJses  an  absurdity  which  has  hitherto  pass- 
ed muster  for  waut  of  such  an  inquisition,  as 
giving  it  shape,  and  form,  and  body.  How 
many  things  which  now  salently  work  them- 
selves into  the  habit,  and  pass  current  with- 
out inquiry,  would  then  bhock  us  by  their 


ible  inconsistency !  Who,  for  instance, 
could  stand  the  sight  of  such  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  as  this : — Item  ;  so  many 
card-parties,  balls,  and  operas  due  to  me  in 
the  following  year,  for  so  many  manuals, 
prayers,  and  meditations  paid  beforehand 
during  tlie  last  six  days  in  lent  ?  With  how 
much  indignation  soever  this  suggestion  may 
be  treated ;  whatever  offence  may  be  taken 
at  such  a  combination  of  the  serious  and  tlie 
ludicrous;  however  we  may  revolt  at  tlie 
idea  of  such  a  composition  with  our  Maker, 
when  put  into  so  many  words ;  does  not  tiie 
habitual  course  ot  some  go  near  to  realise 
such  a  statement  ? 

But  *a  Christian's  rflf<?,'  as  a  venerable 
prelate*  observes,  *  is  not  to  run  at  so  many 
heats*  but  is  a  constant  course,  a  regular 
progress  by  which  we  are  continually  gain- 
ing ground  upon  sin,  and  approaching  near- 
er to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Am  I  then  ridiculing  this  pious  seclusion 
of  contrite  sinners?  Am  I  tnen  jesting  at 
that  •  troubled  spirit*  which  God  has  decla- 
red is  his  •  acceptible  sacrifice  ?*  Ciod  for- 
bid !  Such  reasonable  retii-ements  have  been 
the  practke,  and  continue  to  be  the  conifoit 
of  some  of  the  sincerest  Christians ;  and 
tvill  continue  to  be  resorted  to  as  long  as 
Christianity,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  world 
shall  last.  It  is  well  to  call  off  the  thoughts,'* 
even  for  a  short  time,  not  only  from  sin  and 
vanity,  but  even  ftxmi  the  lawful  pursuits  of 
business  and  the  laudable  concerns  of  life  ; 
and  at  times,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  the 
space  which  divides  us  from  eternity  : 

TUg^reatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  n<  ws. 

Yet  to  those  who  seek  a  short  annual  re- 
treat as  a  mere  form  ;  who  dignify  with  the 
idea  of  a  religious  retirement,  a  week  in 
which  it  is  rather  unfasluonable  to  be  hcen 
in  town ;  who  retire  with  an  unabated  reso- 
lution to  return  to  the  maxims,  the  pleasures, 
and  the  spirit  of  that  world  which  tliey  do 
but  mechanically  renounce  ;  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  this  short  secession,  whicli  does 
not  even  pretend  to  subdue  the  principle, 
but  merely  suspends  the  act,  may  only  serve 
to  set  a  keener  edge  on  the  appetite  for  the 
pleasures  they  are  quitting  ?  Is  it  not  to  be 
teai-cd  that  the  bow  may  fly  back  with  re- 
doubled violence  from  having  been  unnatu- 
rally bent  ?  that  by  varnishing  over  a  life  of 
vanity  with  the  transient  externals  of  a  for- 
mal and  temporary  pietv  they  may  tlie  more 
dangerously  skin  over  the  troublesome  sore- 
ness of  a  tender  conscience,  by  laying 

This  flattering  anction  to  the  soul  ? 

And  is  it  not  awfully  to  be  apprehended 
that  such  devotions  come  in  amon^  those 
vain  oblations  which  the  Almighty  has^le- 
clared  he  will  not  accept?   For,  is  it  not 

•  Bishop  Hopkiui^ 
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among;  the  delusions  of  a  worldly  piety,  to 
consider  Christianity  as  a  thing  which  can- 
not, indeed,  safely  be  omitted,  but  which  is 
to  be ^ot  over;  a  certain  quantity  of  which 
is,  as  It  wei*e,  to  be  taken  in  the  lump,  with 
long  intervals  between  the  repetitions  ?  Is 
it  not  among  its  delusions  to  consider  reli- 
gion as  imposing  a  set  of  hardships,  which 
mu9t  be  occasionally  encountered,  in  order 
to  procure  a  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the 
long  respite  ? — a  short  penalty  for  a  long 
pleasure  ?  that  these  severer  conditions  thus 
tiilfilled,  the  acquitted  Christian  having 
paid  the  annual  demand  of  a  rigorous  reoui- 
sition,  she  may  now  lawfully  return  to  her 
natural  state ;  the  old  reckoning  being  ad- 
justed, she  may  beein  a  new  score,  and  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  her  punctual  obedience, 
in  the  resumed  indulgence  of  those  gratifi- 
cations which  she  had  for  a  short  time  laid 
aside  as  a  hard  task  to  please  a  hard  mas- 
ter; but  this  task  performed,  and  the 
master  appeased,  the  mind  may  discover  its 
natural  bent,  in  joyfully  returning  to  the  ob- 
jects of  its  real  choice?  Whereas,  it  is  not 
clear  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  religious 
exercises  had  produced  the  effect  which  it 
is  the  nature  of  true  religion  to  produce,  the 
penitent  could  not  return  with  her  own  ge- 
nuine alacrity  to  those  habits  of  the  world, 
from  which  the  pious  weekly  manuals 
through  which  slie  has  been  labouring  with 
the  punctuality  of  an  almanac  as  to  the  day, 
and  the  accuracy  of  a  bead-roll  as  to  the 
number,  were  intended  by  the  devout  au- 
thors to  rescue  their  reader  ? 

I  am  far  from  insinuating,  that  this  literal 
sequestration  ought  to  be  prolonged  through- 
out the  year,  or  that  all  the  days  of  business 
are  to  he  made  eq^ually  days  of  solenmity 
and  continued  meditation.  This  earth  is  a 
place  in  which  a  much  larger  portion  of  a 
common  Christian's  time  must  be  assigned 
to  action  than  tm  contemplation.  Women 
of  the  higher  class  were  not  sent  into  the 
world  to  shun  society,  but  to  improve  iL 
They  were  not  designed  for  the  cold  and  vi- 
sionary virtues  of  solitudes  and  monasteiies, 
but  for  the  amiable,  and  endeaiing,  and  use- 
ful offices  of  social  life  :  they  are  of  a  reli- 
fion  which  does  not  impose  idle  austerities, 
ut  enjoins  active  duties ;  a  religion  which 
demands  the  most  benevolent  actions,  and 
which  requires  them  to  be  sanctified  by  the 
purest  motives ;  a  religion  which  does  not 
condemn  its  followers  to  the  comparatively 
eas^  task  of  seclusion  from  the  world,  but 
assigns  them  the  more  difficult  province  of 
Kving  uncorrupted  in  it ;  a  religion  which, 
while  it  forbids  them  *to  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil,*  includes  in  that  prohibition  the 
sin  of  doing  nothings  and  which  moreover 
enjoins  them  to  be  followers  of  Him  *  who 
went  about  doing  good.* 

Btit  may  we  not  reasonably  contend,  that 
though  the  same  sequestration  is  not  requi- 
red, yet  that  the  same  s/iirit  and  temfter 
which  we  would  hope  is  thought  necessary 


even  by  those  on  whom  wc  are  animadvert' 
ing,  during  the  occasional  humiliation,  must 
by  every  real  Christian  be  extended 
throughout  all  the  periods  of  the  year  ?  And 
when  that  is  really  the  case,  when  once  the 
^ririt  of  religion  shall  indeed  govern  the 
heart,  it  will  not  only  aniouite  her  rdigkms 
actions  and  employments,  but  wiU  gradu- 
ally extend  itself  to  the  chastising  her  con- 
versation, will  discipline  her  thoughts,  in- 
fluence her  common  business,  restrain  her 
indulgences,  and  sanctify  her  very  plea- 
sures. 

But  it  seems  that  many,  who  entert^  a 
general  notion  of  Christian  duty,  do  not 
consider  it  as  of  universal  and  unremittk^ 
obligation,  but  rather  as  a  duty  bindkig  at 
times  on  all,  and  at  all  times  on  some.  To 
the  attention  of  s^ch  we  would  recommend 
that  very  explicit  address  of  our  Lord  on 
the  subject  of  self-denial,  the  temper  diiea- 
ly  opposed  to  a  worldly  spirit :  •  And  he  said 
unto  tliem  all,  if  any  roan  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  tm  his 
cross  DAiLT.'  Those  who  think  self-deiual 
not  of  umveraal  obligation  will  observe  the 
word  all;  and  those  who  tlunk  the  obligar 
tion  not  constant,  will  attend  to  the  term 
daily.  These  two  little  words  cut  up  by  the 
root  all  the  occasional  religious  observances 
grafted  on  a  worldly  life ;  all  tranaent,  peri- 
odical, and  temporary  acts  of  piety,  whicli 
some  seem  willing  to  commute  fo^  a  life  of 
habitual  thoughtlessness  and  vanity* 

1  here  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  more  pitiable 
being  than  one  who,  instead  of  makine  her 
religion  the  informing  principle  of  s£  ^le 
does  has  only  just  enough  to  keep  her  in 
continual  fear ;  who  drudges  through  her 
stinted  exercises  with  a  superstitious  kindcf 
terror,  while  her  general  life  shows  that  the 
love  of  holiness  b  not  the  governing  princi- 
ple in  her  heart;  who  seems  to  suffer  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  Cliristiamty,  but  is  a 
stranger  to  'that  liberty  wherewith  Chriit 
has  made  us  free. '  Let  it  not  be  thought  a 
ludicrous  invention,  if  the  author  hazard  the 
pi-oducing  a  real  illustration  of  these  re- 
marks, in  the  instance  of  a  lady  of  ^0 
stamp,  who  returning  from  church  00  a  ve^ 
r)^  cold  day,  and  remarkmg  with  a  good  deal 
of  self-complacency  how  much  she  had  suf- 
felled  in  the  performance  of  her  duty,  aan- 
forted  herself  with  emphatically  adding 
•  that  she  hoped  it  would  answer/ 

There  is  this  striking  difierence  between 
the  real  and  the  worldly  Christian,  the  Itf- 
ter  does  not  complain  of  the  strictness  of  tte 
divine  law,  but  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  own 
performance  ;  while  the  worldly  Christian 
IS  little  troubled  at  his  own  failures,  but  de- 
plores the  strictness  of  the  divine  reqiusi* 
tions.  The  one  wishes  that  God  woidd  9- 
pect  less,  the  other  prays  for  strength  to  do 
more.  When  the  worldly  person  hears  real 
Christians  speak  of  their  own  low  states  and 
acknowledge  their  extreme  unworti»nesB, 
he  really  believes  them  to  be  ^c 
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those  who  make  no  such  humiliating  con- 
fessions. He  does  not  know  that  a  mind 
which  is  at  once  deeply  convinced  of  its 
own  corruptions,  and  of  the  purity  of  the  di- 
vine law,  is  so  keenly  alive  to  the  perception 
ot  all  sin,  as  to  be  humbled  by  the  commis- 
sion of  such  as  is  comparatively  small,  and 
which  those  who  have  less  correct  views  of 
gospel  truth,  hardly  allow  to  be  sin  at  all, 
Such  an  one,  with  Job,  says,  *  Now  mine  eye 
Beeth  Thee.* 

But  there  is  no  permanent  comfort  in  any 
rcliijion,  short  of  that  by  which  the  diligent 
Chnstian  strives  that  all  his  actions  sliall 
have  the  love  of  God  for  their  motive,  and 
the  glory  of  God,  as  well  as  his  own  salva- 
tion, for  their  end ;  while  we  go  about  to  ba- 
lance our  good  and  bad  actions,  one  against 
the  other,  and  to  take  comfort  in  the  occa- 
sional predominance  of  the  former  while 
the  cultivation  of  the  principle  from  which 
they  should  spring  is  neglected,  is  not  the 
road  to  all  those  peaceful  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
to  which  tnie  Chiistianity  conducts  the 
humble  and  penitent  believer.  For,  after  all 
we  can  do.  Christian  tempers  and  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  are  the  true  criterion  of  a  Chris- 
tian character,  and  serve  to  furnish  the 
mnst  unequivocal  test  of  our  attainments  in 
i-eligion.  Our  doctrines  may  be  sound,  but 
they  may  not  be  influential ;  our  actions  may 
be  correct,  but  they  may  want  the  sanctify- 
ing principle  ;  our  frames  and  feelings  may 
«eem,  nay  they  may  be  devout,  but  they 
may  be  heightened  by  mere  animal  fen'our; 
even  if  genuine,  they  are  seldom  lasting; 
and  to  many  pious  persons  they  are  not  gi- 
ven :  it  is  therefore  the  Christian  tem|>ers 
which  most  infallibly  indicate  the  sincere 
Chnstian,  and  best  prepare  him  for  the  hea- 
venly state. 

I  am  aware  that  a  better  cast  of  charac- 
ters than  those  we  have  been  contempla- 
ting ;  that  even  the  amiable  and  the  well- 
disposed,  who,  while  they  want  courage  to 
resist  what  they  have  too  much  principle  to 
think  right,  and  too  much  sense  to  justify, 
-will  yet  plead  for  the  fialliating  system,  and 
accuse  these  remarks  of  unnecessary  rigour. 
I'hey  will  declare  *  That  really  they  are  as 
religious  as  they  can  be;  they  wish  they 
iwei'e  better:  they  have  little  satisfaction 
in  the  life  they  are  leading,  yet  they  cannot 
break  with  the  world  ;  they  cannot  fly  in 
the  face  of  custom  ;'  it  does  not  become  in- 
dividuals like  them  to  oppose  the  torrent  of 
foshion.'  Beings  so  interesting,  abounding 
ivith  engaging  qualities ;  who  not  only  feel 
the  beauty  of  goodness,  but  reverence  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  are  awfully  look- 
ing for  a  general  iudgment,  we  are  grieved 
to  hear  lament  *  that  they  only  do  as  others 
do,*  when  they  are  pernaps  themselves  of 
siich  rank  and  importance  that  if  they  would 
begin  to  do  rieht,  others  would  be  brought 
to  do  as  they  did.  We  are  grieved  to  hear 
them  indolently  assert,  thaC  'they  wish  it 
•were  otherwise,*  wheu  they  possess  the 
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power  to  makeit  otherwise,  by  setting  an  ex- 
ample which  they  know  would  be  followed. 
We  are  sorry  to  hear  them  content  them- 
selves with  declaring,  *  that  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  be  singular,'  when  they  must 
feel,  by  seeing  the  influence  of  their  exam- 
ple in  worse  things,  that  there  would  be  no 
such  great  singularity  in  piety  itself,  it  once 
i/iey  become  sincerely  pious.  Besides,  this 
diffidence  does  not  break  out  en  other  occa- 
sions. They  do  not  blush  to  be  quoted  as 
the  opposers  of  an  old  mode,  or  the  inven- 
tors of  a  new  one:  nor  are  they  equally  back- 
ward in  being  the  first  to  appear  in  a  strange 
fashion,  such  an  one  as  often  excites  wonder, 
and  sometimes  even  offends  against  delica- 
cy. Let  not  then  diffidence  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  only  on  occasions  wherein  courage 
would  be  virtue. 

Will  it  be  thought  too  harsh  a  Question  if 
we  venture  to  ask  these  gentle  characters 
who  are  thus  entrenching  themselves  in  the 
imaginary  safety  of  surrounding  multitudes, 
and  who  say,  *We  only  do  as  others  do,' 
whether  they  are  willing  to  run  the  tremen- 
dous risk  ox  consequences,  and  io  fare  as 
otfiera  fare  ? 

But  while  these  plead  the  authority  of 
fashion  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  con- 
formity to  the  world,  one  who  has  spoken 
with  a  paramount  authority  has  positively 
said,  *6eye  wo/contbrmed  to  the  world.* 
Nay,  it  is  urged  as  the  vety  badge  and  dis- 
tinction by  which  the  character  opposite  to 
the  Christian  is  to  be  marked,  *  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  h  enmity  with  God.' 

Temptation  to  conform  to  the  world  was 
never  perhaps  more  iiresistible  than  in  the 
days  which  immediately  preceded  the  De- 
luge ;  and  no  man  coula  ever  have  pleaded 
the  fashion  in  order  to  justify  a  crimmal  as- 
similation with  the  reigning  manners,  with 
more  propriety  than  the  patriarch  Noah. 
He  had  the  two  grand  and  contending  ob- 
jects ot  terror  to  encounter  which  we  have ; 
the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  the  fear  of  destruc- 
tion ;  the  dread  of  sin,  and  the  dread  of  sin- 
gularity. Our  cause  of  alarm  is  at  least 
equally  pressing  with  his;  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, even  while  he  was  actually  obeying 
the  Divine  command  in  providing  the  means 
of  his  future  safety,  that  he  saw  any  actual 
symptoms  of  the  impending  ruin.  So  that 
in  one  sense  he  might  have  tinily  i>lcaded  as 
an  excuse  for  slackness  of  preparation,  *  that 
all  things  continued  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning ;'  while  many  of  us,  though  the 
storm  is  actually  be^n,  ntfver  think  of  pro- 
viding the  refuge  :  it  is  true  he  was  *  want- 
ed of  God,' and  he  provided 'by  faith.*  But 
are  not  we  also  warned  of  God  ?  have  we 
not  had  a  fuller  revelation?  have  we  not  seea 
Scripture  illustrated,  prophecy  fulfilling, 
with  every  awful  circumstance  that  can 
either  quicken  the  most  sluggish  remissness, 
or  confirm  the  feeblest  faith? 

Besides,  the  patriarch's  plea  for  following- 
the  fashion  was  stronger  Mim  you  cap  pro- 
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duce.  While  you  must  see  that  many  are 
going  wrong,  he  siiw  that  none  were  going 
right  *AlI  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way 
before  God ;'  whilst,  blessed  be  God  !  you 
have  still  instances  enough  of  piety  to  keep 
you  in  countenance.  While  you  lament 
that  the  world  seduces  you  (for  every  one 
has  a  little  world  of  his  own)  your  world 
perhaps  is  only  a  petty  neighbourhood,  a  few 
streeU and  squai-es ;  but  the  patriaich  had 
really  the  contagion  of  a  whole  united  world 
to  rcast ;  he  had  literally  the  example  of 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  to  oppose.  The 
•  fear  of  man'  also  would  have  been  a  more 
pardom^le  fault,  when  the  lives  of  the  same 
individuals  who  were  likely  to  excite  re- 
spect or  fear  was  prolonged  many  ages,  than 
it  can  be  in  the  short  period  now'  assigned  to 
human  life.  How  lamentable  then  that  hu- 
man opinion  should  operate  so  powerfully, 
when  it  is  but  the  breath  of  a  being  so  frail 
and  so  short-lived. 

That  he  doth  ctMe  to  be, 
Ere  one  can  lajr  he  St  I 

You  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  withstand  the 
individual  allurement  of  modish  acquaint- 
ance, would,  if  you  had  been  in  the  patri- 
arch's case,  have  concluded  the  struggle  to 
be  quite  ineffectual,  and  sunk  under  the 
supposed  fruitlessness  of  resistance.  *  My- 
self/ would  you  not  have  said .'  *  or  at  most 
my  little  family  of  eight  persons  can  never 
hope  to  stop  this  torrent  of  corruf)tion ;  I  la- 
ment the  fruitlessness  of  opposition ;  I  de- 
plore the  necessity  of  conformity  with  the 
prevailing!  system  :  but  it  would  be  a  foolish 
presumption  to  hope  that  one  family  can  ef- 
fect a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world. '  In 
your  own  case,  however,  is  it  not  certain  to 
now  wide  an  extent  the  hearty  union  of 
even  fewer  persons  in  such  a  cause  might 
reach  :  at  least  is  it  nothing  to  what  the  pa- 
triarch did  ?  was  it  nothing  to  preserve  him- 
self from  the  general  destruction ;  was  it 
nothing  to  deliver  his  own  soul  ?  was  it  no- 
thing to  rescue  the  souls  of  his  whole  fa- 
mily? 

A  wise  man  will  never  differ  from  the 
world  in  trifles.  It  is  certainly  a  mark  ot  a 
sound  judgment  to  comply  with  custom 
whenever  we  safely  can  ;  such  compliance 
strengthens  our  influence  by  reserving  to 
ourselves  the  greater  weight  of  authority  on 
those  occasions,  when  our  conscience  obli- 
ges us  to  differ.  Those  who  are  prudent 
will  cheerfully  conform  to  all  the  innocent 
usa^s  (^  the  wbrld ;  but  those  who  are 
Christians  will  be  scrupulous  in  defining 
which  are  really  innocent  previous  to  theiV 
conformity  to  tnem.  Not  what  the  world, 
but  what  the  Gospel  calls  innocent  will  be 
found  at  the  gt^d  scrutiny  to  have  been 
really  so.  A  discreet  Chnstian  will  take 
4ae  ^ins  to  be  convinced  he  is  right  before 
he  will  presume  to  be  singular :  but  from  the 
instant  he  is  persuaded  the  Gospel  is  true, 
andthe  worid  of  course  wrong,  he  will  no 


longer  risk  his  safety  by  following  multi- 
tndes,  or  hazaixl  his  soul  by  staking  it  on  hu- 
man opinion.  All  our  most  dangerous  mis- 
takes arise  fi-om  our  not  constantly  referring 
GUI'  praciice  to  ihe  standard  of  Scripture, 
instead  of  the  mutable  standard  of  human  es- 
timation by  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
ix'al  value  of  characters.  For  this  latter 
standard  in  some  cases  determines  those  to 
be  good  who  do  not  run  all  the  lengths 
in  which  the  notoriously  bad  allow  them- 
selves. The  (iospel  has  an  universal,  tlie 
world  has  a  local  standard  of  goodJiess* ;  in 
certain  societies  certain  vices  alone  are  dis- 
honoui-able,  such  as  covttous-nessandcow- 
anlice ;  while  those  sins  of  which  our  Sa- 
viour has  said,  that  they  which  commit 
them  'shall  rtot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
GtKl,*  detract  nothing  from  the  res]>ect  some 
persons  receive.  Nay,  those  very  charac- 
ters whom  the  Almighty  has  expressly  and 
awhilly  declared  'He  will  judge,**  are  re- 
ceived, are  admired,  are  caressed,  in  Uiat 
which  calls  itself  the  best  company. 

But  to  weigh  our  actions  by  one  standard 
now,  when  we  know  they  will  be  judged  by 
another  hereafter,  would  be  recktwied  the 
height  of  absurdity  in  any  transactions  but 
those  which  involve  the  irtterests  of  eternity. 
•  How  readest  thou  ?  is  a  more  specific  di- 
rection than  any  comparative  view  of  ow 
own  habits  with  the  habits  of  others :  and  at 
the  final  bar  it  will  be  of  little  avail  that  our 
acticms  have  risen  above  those  of  bad  men, 
if  our  views  and  principles  shall  be  fouadio 
have  been  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ 

Nor  is  /A«r  practice  more  commendable, 
who  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  pick  out  the 
worst  actions  of  good  men,  by  way  of  justi- 
fying their  own  conduct  on  tfte  comparison, 
rhe  faults  of  the  best  men,  « for  there  is  od 
a  just  man  upon  earth  who  sinneth  not,*  can 
in  no  wise  justify  the  erroi-s  of  the  worsl  ; 
and  it  is  not  invariably  the  example  of  erra 
good  men  that  we  must  take  for  our  uner- 
ring rule  of  conduct :  nor  is  it  by  a  single  ac- 
tion that  either  they  or  we  shall  be  judged ; 
for  in  that  case  who  could  be  saved  ?  but  it 
is  by  the  general  prevalence  of  right  prind- 

Eles  and  good  habits  and  Christian  tempers; 
y  the  predominance  of  holiness  and  righte- 
ousness, and  temperance  in  the  life,  and  by 
the  power  of  humility,  faith  and  love  in  the 
heart. 


CHAP.  XX, 

On  the  leading  doctrines  of  Chrhtiamty.^^ 
The  corruhtion  of  human  nature.  'The 
doctrine  ojredem/ition.  The  neceamty  of 
a  change  of  heart  and  of  the  divine  itQlvr 
encea  to  produce  that  change.  fTuh  a 
sketch  of  the  Christian  character. 

The  author  having  in  this  little  work  ta- 

*  ^ebrev^jiii.  4. 
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ken  a  view  of  the  false  notions  often  imbibed 
in  early  life  fi-om  a  bad  education,  and  of 
their  pernicious  effects;  and  having  at- 
tempted to  p>oint  out  the  respective  remedies 
to  these ;  she  would  now  draw  all  that  has 
been  said  to  a  point,  and  declare  plainly 
what  she  humbly  conceives  to  be  the  source 
•whence  all  these  false  notions  and  this 
wrong  conduct  really  proceed  :  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  shall  answer :  *  It  is  because  they 
have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  have  hewn  out  to  themselves  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water. '  It 
is  an  ignorance  past  belief  of  what  true 
Christianity  really  is :  the  remedy,  there- 
fore, and  the  only  i-emedy  that  can  be  appli- 
ed with  any  prospect  ot  success,  is  reli- 
gion, and  by  Religion  she  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  been  befoi-e  hinted,  that  religion 
should  be  taught  at  an  early  period  of  life ; 
that  children  should  be  brought  up.  '  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.*  The 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  taught  has 
likewise  with  great  plainness  been  suggest- 
ed ;  that  it  should  be  done  in  so  lively  and  fa- 
miliar a  manner  as  to  make  religion  amia- 
ble, and  her  ways  to  appear,  what  they  real- 
ly^ are,  'ways  of  pleasantness.'  And  a 
slight  sketch  nas  been  given  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  by  whicSi  her  amiableness 
would  more  clearly  appear.  But  this,  be- 
ing a  subject  of  such  vast  importance  com- 
pared with  which  every  other  subject  sinks 
into  nothing ;  it  seems  not  sufficient  to  speak 
on  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  in 
detached  parts,  but  it  is  of  importance  to 
ix)int  out,  though  in  a  brief  and  imperfect 
manner,  the  mutual  dependence  ot  one  doc- 
trine upon  another,  and  the  influence  which 
these  doctrines  have  upon  the  heart  and  life, 
so  that  the  duties  of  Christianity  may  be  seen 
to  grow  out  of  its  doctrines:  by  which  it  will 
appear  that  Christian  virtue'  differs  esHen- 
tiaily  from  pagan  :  it  is  of  a  quite  different 
kind  ;  the  plant  itself  is  different,  it  comes 
from  a  different  root,  and  grows  in  a  differ- 
ent soil 

It  will  be  seen  how  the  humbling  doctrine 
cf  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which 
was  followed  from  the  corruption  of  our  first 
parents,  makes  way  for  the  bright  displaj^  of 
redeeming  love.  How  from  the  aoasing 
thought  that  *we  are  all  as  sheep  going 
astray,  every  one  in  his  own  way  ;*  that  none 
can  return  to  the  Shepherd  of  our  souls,  *  ex- 
cept the  Father  draw  him  :*  that  'the  natu- 
ral man  cannot  receive  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  because  they  are  spiritually  discern- 
ed :'  how  from  this  humiliating  view  of  the 
helfilessness,  as  well  as  the  corrufition  of  hu- 
man nature,  we  are  to  turn  to  that  anima- 
ting doctrine,  the  offer  of  divine  assistance. 
So  that,  though  human  nature  will  appear 
from  this  view  in  a  deeply  degraded  state, 
and  consequently  all  have  cause  for  humili- 
ty, yet  not  one  has  cause  for  despair  ;  the 
disease  indeed  is  dreadful,  but  a  physician  is 


at  hand,  both  able  and  willing  to  save  us : 
though  we  are  naturally  without  'strength, 
our  help  is  laid  upon  one  that  is  mighty.' 
If  the  gospel  discover  to  us  our  lapsed  state, 
it  discovers  also  the  means  ot  our  restora- 
tion to  the  divine  image  and  favour.  It  not 
only  discovers  but  impresses  this  image ;  it 
not  only  gives  us  the  description,  but  the 
attainment  of  this  favour;  and  while  the 
word  of  God  suggests  tlie  remedy,  his  Spi- 
rit applies  it. 

We  should  observe  then,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Saviour  are,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
with  a  beautiful  consistency,  all  woven  into 
one  piece.  We  should  get  such  a. view  of 
their  reciprocal  dependence  as  to  be  per- 
suaded that  without  a  deep  sense  of  our  own 
corruptions  we  can  never  seriously  believe 
in  a  Saviour,  because  the  substandal  and  ac- 
ceptable belief  in  Him  must  always  arise 
from  the  conviction  of  our  want  of  Him ; 
that  without  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit  can  alone  restore  our  fallen  nature, 
repair  the  ruins  of  sin,  and  renew  the  image 
of  God  upon  the  heart,  we  never  shall  be 
brought  to  serious  humble  prayer  for  repen- 
tance and  restoration ;  and  that,  without 
this  repentance,  there  is  no  salvation :  for 
though  Christ  has  died  for  us,  and  conse- 
quently to  him  alone  we  must  look  as  a  Sa* 
viour,  yet  he  has  himself  declared  that  he 
will  save  none  but  true  penitents. 

On  the  doctrine  of  human  corrufition^ 
To  come  now  to  a  more  particular  state^ 
ment  of  these  doctrines^  VVhen  an  impor- 
tant edifice  is  about  to  be  erected,  a  wise 
builder  will  dig  deep,  ard  look  weU  to  the 
foundations;  knowing  th^t  without  this  the 
fabric  will  not  be  likely  to  stand.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  religion,  out  of  which 
the  whole  structure  may  be  said  to  arise,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  doctrine  c>f  the  fall  of  mau 
irom  his  original  state  of  righteousness;  and 
the  corruption  and  helplessness  oi  human  na- 
ture, which  arc  the  consequences  of  this  &11, 
and  which  is  the  natural  state  of  every  one 
bom  into  the  world.  To  this  doctrine  it  is 
important  to  conciliate  the  minds,  more  es- 
pecially  of  young  persons,  who  are  peculiar- 
ly disposed  to  turn  away  from  it  as  a  morose, 
unamiable,  and  gloomy  idea.  The)[  arc  apt 
to  accuse  those  who  are  more  strict,  and 
serious  of  unnecessary  severity,  and  to  sus- 
pect them  of  thinking  unjustly  ill  of  roan- 
kind.  Some  of  the  reasons  which  prejudice 
the  inexperienced  against  the  doctrine  in 
question  appear  to  be  the  following  : 

Young  persons  themselves  have  seen  little 
of  the  world.  In  pleasuiable  society  the 
world  puts  on  its  most  amiable  appearance; 
and  that  softness  and  urbanity  which  prevail, 

{)articularly  amongst  persons  of  fashion,  are 
iable  to  be  mistaken  for  more  than  they  are 
really  worth.  The  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine in  the  voung,  arises  partly  from  m^e- 
miousness  of  heart,  partly  from  a  habit  of  in- 
dulging themselves  in  AV(nu,^bk  kuppoii- 
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tions  respecting  the  world,  rather  than  of 
pui-suing  truth,  which  is  always  the  granii 
thing  to  be  pursued ;  and  partly  from  the 
popularity  of  the  tenet,  that  every  body  w  «o 
wonderfully  good  ! 

This  error  in  youth  has  however  a  still 
deeper  foundation,  which  is  their  not  having 
a  nght  standard  of  moral  eood  and  evil 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  their  already 
partaking  of  the  very  connption  which  is 
spoken  of,  and  which,  in  perverting  the 
will,  darkens  the  understanding  also ;  they 
are  therefore  apt  to  have  no  very  strict 
sense  of  duty,  or  of  the  necessity  of  a  right 
and  i-eligious  motive  to  every  act. 

Moreover,  young  people  usually  do  not 
know  themselves.  Not  having  yet  been 
much  exposed  to  temptation,  owing  to  the 
prudent  restraints  in  which  they  have  been 
kept,  they  little  suspect  to  what  lengths  in 
vice  they  arc  liable  to  be  transported,  nor 
how  far  others  actually  are  earned  who  are 
«et  free  from  those  restraints. 

Having  laid  down  these  as  some  of  the 
causes  of  error  on  this  point,  I  proceed  to 
observe  on  what  strong  grounds  tne  doctxine 
itself  stands. 

Profane  history  abundantly  confirms  this 
truth :  the  history  of  the  world  bein^  in  feet 
little  else  than  the  history  of  the  cnmes  of 
the  haman  race.  Even  though  the  annals  ot 
remote  ages  lie  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that 
some  degree  of  uncertainty  attaches  itself  to 
many  of  the  events  recorded,  yet  this  one 
melancholy  truth  is  always  clear,  that  most 
of  the  miseries  which  have  been  brought 
upon  mankind,  have  proceeded  from  tnis 
general  depravity. 

The  world  we  now  live  in  ftimishes  abun- 
dant proof  of  this  truth.  In  a  world  formed 
on  the  deceitful  theorjr  of  those  who  assert 
the  innocence  and  dignity  of  man,  almost  all 
the  profeswons,  since  they  would  have  been 
renaered  useless  by  such  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, would  not  have  existed.  Without 
sin  we  may  fidriy  presume  there  would  have 
been  no  sickness;  so  that  every  medical 
professor  is  a  standing  evidence  of  this  sad 
truth.  Sin  not  only  brought  sickness  but 
death  into  the  world;  consequently  every 
funeral  presents  a  more  irrefragable  argu- 
ment than  a  thousand  sermons.  Had  man 
persevered  in  his  original  integrity,  there 
could  have  been  no  litigation,  for  there 
would  be  no  contests  about  proper^  in  a 
world  where  none  would  be  inclined  to  at- 
tack it  Professors  of  law,  therefore,  from 
the  attorney  who  prosecutes  tor  a  trespass, 
to  the  pleader  who  defends  a  criminal,  or 
the  judge  who  condemns  him,  loudly  con- 
firm the  doctrine.  Every  victory  by  sea  or 
land  should  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  humili- 
ation, for  conquest  itself  brings  a  terrible, 
though  splendid  attestation  to  the  truth  of 
the  lull  of  man. 

Even  those  who  deny  the  doctrine,  act 
nniversally  moi-e  or  less  on  the  principle, 
Why  do  we  all  secure  oar  houses  with 


bolts  and  bars,  and  locks  ?  Do  we  take 
ilicbe  steps  to  defend  our  lives  or  property 
from  any  fiartlcular  fear ;  from  any  suspi- 
cion of  this  neighbour,  or  that  sen'ant,  or 
the  other  invader  ?  No— It  is  fixjra  a  ])rac- 
tical  conviction  of  the  common  depravity ; 
from  a  constant,  pen'ading,  but  undefined 
dread  of  impending  evil  ari«ng  from  the 
sense  of  general  corruption.  Ai*e  not  pri- 
sons built,  and  laws  enacted  on  the  same 
practical  principle  ? 

But  not  to  descend  to  the  more  degraded 
part  of  our  species.  Why  in  the  fairest 
transaction  of^business  is  nothing  executed 
without  bonds,  receipts,  and  notes  of  hand? 
why  does  not  a  perfect  confidence  in  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  abolish  all  these 
securities ;  if  not  between  enemies,  or  peo- 
ple indifferent  to  each  other,  yet  at  least  be- 
tween friends  and  kindred,  and  the  most 
honourable  connexions  ?  why,  but  because 
of  that  universal  suspicion  between  man  and 
man,  which,  by  all  we  see,  and  hear,  and 
teel,  is  become  interwoven  with  our  very 
make  ?  Though  we  do  not  entertain  any 
individual  suspicion,  nay,  though  we  have 
the  strongest  personal  confidence,  yet  the 
acknowledged  principle  of  conduct  has  this 
doctrine  for  its  oasis.  *  I  will  take  a  receipt, 
though  it  were  from  my  brother,*  is  the  es- 
tablished voice  ot  mankind  ;  or  as  1  hare 
heard  it  more  artfully  put,  by  a  fallacy  of 
which  the  very  disguise  discovers  the  prm- 
ciple,  *  Think  eveiy  man  honest,  but  deal 
with  him  as  if  you  knew  hini  to  be  othei^ 
wise.*  And  as  in  a  state  of  innocence,  the 
beasts,  it  is  presumed,  would  not  have  bled 
for  the  sustenance  of  man,  so  their  parch- 
ments would  not  have  been  wanted  as  in- 
struments of  his  security  against  his  idlow 
man.* 

But  the  grand  arguments  for  this  doctrine 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  these,  besides  implying  it  almost  coo- 
tinually,  expressly  assert  it ;  and  that  in  in- 
stances too  numerous  to  be  all  of  them 
brought  forward  here.  Of  these  may  I  be 
allowed  to  produce  a  few  ;  '(iod  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was  great,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually. — *God 
l(X)ked  upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was 
corrupt ;  for  alljlesh  had  comipted  his  way 
upon  the  earth.  And  it  refiented  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  *man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart,*\  This  is  a  pic- 
ture of  mankind  before  the  flood,  and  the 
doctrine  receives  additional  confirmation  in 
Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  the  times  whkli 
followed  after  that  tremendous  judgrocfll 

*  Bishop  Boiler  distinctly  declare*  this  tnidl  to  ))« 
evident,  ftom  experience  ■»  well  u  Rerelatian«  *  Aai 
this  world  exhibits  an  idea  of  a  Buins*  and  Ar  vttha* 
zard  much  who  veniares  to  assert  (bat  Bntler  d 
Christianity  upon  principles  uoeonsonanc  M 
phiUttphy,  or  nundexjteritnce* 

fGenetitvi.  y-^  t 
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had  taken  place.  The  Psalms  abound  in 
lamentations  on  the   depravity   of  man. 

*  They  are  all  j^ne  aside ;  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no  not  otz^.'— 'In  thy 
sijjht,'  says  J)avid,  addressing  the  Most 
High,  'shall  no  man  living  be  justified.' 
Job,  in  his  usual  lofty  strain  of  interrogation, 
asks,  '  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  dean, 
and  he  that  is  bom  of  a  wonian  that  he 
should  be  righteous  ?  Behold  the  heavens 
are  not  clean  in  Hie  sight,  how  much  more 
•abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh 
iniquity  like  Water.** 

pi  or  do  the  Scriptures  speak  of  this  cor- 
ruption as  arising  only  from  occasional 
temptation,  or  fix)m  mere  extrinsic  causes. 
The  wise  man  tells  us,  that  *  foolishness  is 
bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child;*  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  assures  us,  *  the  heart  is  de- 
<:eithil  above  all  things,'  and  desperately 
wicked  :*  and  David  plainly  states  the  doc- 
trine :  *  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.' 
Can  laneuage  be  more  explicit  ^ 

The  New  Testament  corroborates  the 
Old.  Our  Lord's  reproof  of  Peter  seems  to 
take  the  doctnne  for  granted  :  *  Thou  sa- 
Tourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but 
those  that  be  of  man  ;'  clearly  intimating, 
that  the  vmys  of  man  are  opposite  to  the 
-ways  of  God,  And  our  Saviour,  in  that  af- 
fecting discourse  to  his  disciples,  observes 
to  them  that,  as  they  were  by  his  grace 
made  different  fvova  others,  therefore  they 
must  expect  to  be  hated  by  those  who  were 
so  unlike  them.  And  it  should  be  particu- 
larly observed,  as  another  proof  that  the 
world  is  wicked,  that  our- Lord' considered 

*  the  world*  as  opposed  to  him  and  to  his 
disciples.  *  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the 
-world  would  love  its  own  ;  but  I  have  cho- 
sen you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  vou.*t  St  John,  writing  to 
his  Christian  church,  states  the  same  truth: 
■*  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.' 

Man  in  his  natural  and  unbelieving  state, 
is  likewise  represented  as  in  a  state  <SjB[uilt, 
and  under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty 
God.  « He  that  beheveth  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  Mfe ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth 
on  him.* 

Here,  however,  if  it  be  oWected,  that  the 
heathen  who  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  will 
not  assuredly  be  judged  by  it,  the  Saviour's 
answer  to  such  curious  inquirers  concerning 
the  state  of  others  is,  *  Strive  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate,'  It  is  enough  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  God,  who  will  'judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,'  will  judge  all  men  accor- 
ding to  their  opportunities.   The  heathen,  to 

*  Perhaps  one  reason  wb  j-  the  faults  of  the  roost  emi- 
sedt  saints  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  to  add  fresh 
confirination  to  thb  doctrine.  If  Atsrabaro,  Moses, 
Noah,  Kl^Jfth,  David,  and  Peter  sinned,  who  shall  we 
presume  to  sa^,  has  escaped  the  unirersal  taint? 

t  John,  ir.  19. 


whom  he  has  not  sent  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
will  probably  not  be  judged  by  the  Gospel, 
But  with  whatever  mercy  he  may  judge 
those  who,  living  in  a  land  of  darkness,  are 
without  knowledge  of  his  revealed  law,  our 
business  is  not  with  them, but  with  ourselves. 
It  is  our  business  to  consider  what  mercy 
he  will  extend  to  those  who,  living  in  a 
Christian  country,  abounding  with  means 
andordmances,  where  the  Gospel  is  preach- 
ed in  its  purity  ;  it  is  our  business  to  inquire 
how  he  will  deal  with  those  who  shut  their 
eyes  to  its  beams,  and  who  close  their  ears 
to  its  truths.     For  an  unbeliever  who  has 

f)assed  his  life  in  the  meridian  of  Scripture 
ight,  or  for  an  outward  but  unfruitful  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity,  I  know  not  what  hope 
the  Gospel  holds  out. 

The  natural  state  of  man  is  again  thus 
described  i— *  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God  !  (awful  thought  !)  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  (iod,  neither  Indeed 
can  be.  So  then  thpy  that  are  in  the  flesh 
cannot  please  Goil.*  What  the  apostle 
means  by  being  in  the  fiesh^  is  evident  by 
what  follows ;  for  speaking  of  those  whose 
hearts  were  changed  by  divine  grace,  he 
says,  *  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the 
spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 
yon  ;'  that  is,  you  are  not  now  in  your  natu- 
ral state  :  the  change  that  has  passed  on 
your  minds  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  so  great,  that  your  state  may  pro- 
perly be  called  'being  in  the  spint  It 
may  be  further  observed  that  the  same 
apostle,  writing  to  the  churches  of  Galatia, 
tells  them,  that  the  natural  corruption  of  the 
human  heart  is  continually  opposing  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  which  influences  the  rege- 
nerate. The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spi- 
rit, and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and 
these  are  contrary  to  each  other  :*  which 
passage  by  the  way,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  pn)ves  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  proves 
the  necessity  of  divine  influences.  And  the 
apostle,  with  respect  to  himself,  freely  con- 
fesses and  deeply  laments  the  workings  of 
this  corrupt  principle  :  *  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  V 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  op- 
posed this  doctnne,  th>it  the  same  Scriptures 
which  speak  of  mankind  as  being  sinners, 
speak  of  some  as  being  righteous;  and  hence 
they  would  argue,  that  though  this  depravity 
of  human  nature  mav  be  general,yei  it  can- 
not be  universal.  This  oigjection^  when  ex- 
amined, serves  only  like  all  other  objections 
against  the  truth,  to  establish  that  which  it ' 
was  intended  to  destroy.  For  what  do  the 
Scriptures  assert  respecting  the  righteous? 
That  there  are  some  whose  principles,  views 
and  conduct,  are  so  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  from  what  theirs  themselves 
once  were,  that  these  persons  are  honoured 
with  the  peculiar  title  of  the  *  sons  of  God.  * 
But  no  wnere  do  the  Scriptures  assert,  that  ^ 

even  these  are  ff/72/r««  ;  on  the  eontrary  their        M 
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faults  are  irequently  mentioned ;  and  per- 
sons of  thb  class  are  moreover  represented 
as  those  on  whom  a  gi-eat  change  has  ]>ass- 
cd :  as  having  been  funncrly  *  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  ;*  but  as  *  being  now  called 
out  of  darkness  intoheht;'  as  *  translated 
into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son  ;*  as 

•  having /ifl««erf  from  death  to  life/  And  St. 
Paul  put  this  matter  past  all  doubt,  by  ex- 
pressly asserting,  that  •  they  were  all  by  na- 
ture the  children  of  wrath  even  as  others.* 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  certain  persons, 
vho  oppose  the  doctrine  in  question,  and 
who  also  seem  to  talk  as  if  they  thought 
there  were  many  sinless  people  in  the  world, 
how  they  expect  that  such  sinless  people 
will  be  saved  ?  (though  iiKieed  to  talk  of  an 
innocent  person  being  saved  involves  a  pal- 
pable contradiction  in  terms,  of  which  those 
who  use  the  expression  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  *,  it  is  talking  of  curine  a  man  already 
in  health.^    •  Undoubtedly,'^  such  will  say, 

*  they  will  be  received  into  those  abodes  of 
bliss  prepared  for  the  righteous.'  But  be 
it  remembered,  there  is  but  one  way  to 
these  blissful  abodes,  and  that  is,  through 
Jesus  Christ: '  For  there  is  none  other  name 
given  among  men  whereb]^  we  must  be  sa- 
ved.' If  we  ask  whom  did  Christ  come  to 
save  ?  the  Scripture  directly  answers,  *  He 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;— *  His 
name  was  called  Jesus,  because  he  came  to 
save  his  people/rom  their  sins, '  When  St. 
John  was  favoured  with  a  heavenly  vision, 
he  tells  us  that  he  beheld  *  a  great  multi- 
tude which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  na- 
tions, and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues, 
standing  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes  :'  that  one 
of  the  heavenly  inhabitants  informed  him 
who  they  were:— These  are  they  who  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;  therefore  are  they  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day 
and  night  in  his  Temple  ;  and  He  that  sit- 
teth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them; 
they  shall  hunger  lo  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on 
them,  nor  any  heat  i  for  the  Lamb  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  tkrone  shall  feed  them, 

^and  shall  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of 
waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes," 

We  may 'gather  from  this  description 
what  these  glorious  and  happy  beings  once 
were:  they  were  sinful  creatures:  their 
robes  were  not  sfiotless:  *  They  had  washed 
them,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.'  Thejf  are  likewise  generally 
represented  as  having  been  ovic^K  steering 
•people  :  they  came  out  of  great  tribulation. 
They  are  described  as  having  overcome  the 
great  tempter  of  mankind,  '  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  :**  as  they  who  <  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth :'  as  *  redeemed 
from  among  men/f  And  their  emfiloyment 

•  R«T.  ziL  14.  t  »c».  JUT.  4. 


in  the  regions  of  bliss  is  a  fardier  confirma* 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing.— *  The  great  multitude'  &^  &c  we 
are  told,  *  stood  and  cried  with  e  loud  voices 
Salvation  to  our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  !*  Here  we  sec 
they  ascribe  their  salvation  to  Christ,  and 
consequently  their  present  happiness  to  his 
atoning  blood.  And  in  another  of  their  ce- 
lestial anthems,  they  say  in  like  manoer : 

*  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  Thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred* 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.'* 

By  all  this  it  is  evident  that  men  of  any 
other  description  than  redeemed  sinners 
must  gain  admittance  to  heaven  some  other 
way  than  that  which  the  Scriptures  pewit 
out ;  and  also  that  when  they  shall  arrive 
there,  so  different  will  be  their  employment, 
that  they  must  have  an  anthem  pecutiar  to 
themselves. 

Nothing  it  more  adapted  to  *  the  casting 
down  of  high  imaginations,'  and  to  promote 
humilj^,  than  this  reflection,  that  heaven  is 
always  in  Scripture  pointed  out  not  as  the 
reward  of  the  mnoccnt,'  but  as  the  hope  d, 
the  penitent.    'I'his,  while  it  is  calculated  Xss 

*  exclude  boasting,'  the  temper  the  moot  op- 
posite to  the  Gospel,  is  yet  the  most  smtcd 
to  afford  comfort;  for  were  heaven  promised 
as  the  reward  of  innocence,  who  could  at- 
tain to  it  >  but  being  as  it  is  the  promised 
portion  of  faith  and  repentance,  purchased 
lor  us  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  oflfered  to 
every  penitent  believer,  who  is  compelled 
to  miss  it  ? 

It  is  urged  that  the  belief  of  this  doctrine 
ofour  corruption  produces  many  ill  efiect% 
and  therefore  it  should  be  discouraged.— 
That  it  does  not  produce  those  fd  dftcti^ 
when  not  mieunderstood  or  partially  icpre- 
sented,  we  shall  attempt  to  show  :  at  the 
same  time  let  it  be  observed,  if  it  be  reiHy 
true  we  must  not  reiect  it  on  account  of  anr 
ofthese  supposed  ill  consequences.  Tnitn 
may  often  be  attended  with  disagreeal^  ef- 
fects, but  if  it  be  truth  it  must  still  be  pur- 
sued. I^  for  instance,  treason  should  ezirt 
in  a  country,  every  one  knows  the  dingree- 
able  effects  which  will  follow  such  a  catmo- 
tion  ;  but  our  not  believing  such  treaaoo  to 
exist,  will  not  prevent  such  effect  foUowiDf 
it :  on  the  contrary,  our  believing  it  may 
prevent  the  fatal  conseauencea. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  debases 
and  degrades  human  nature,  and  that  find- 
ing foult  with  the  building  b  only  anoAer 
way  of  finding  fiiult  with  the  architect.  To 
the  first  part  of  this  objection  it  ouiy  beie* 
marked,  that  if  man  be  really  a  oorriipt 
fallen  bein^,  it  is  proper  to  repneacnt  him« 
such:  the  tault  then  lies  in  the  man,  and  not 
in  the  doctrine,  which  only  states  the  trutk 
As  to  the  inference  which  is  supposed  IQ 
follow,  namely,  that  it  throws  the  iault  n^ 
the  Creator,  it  proceeds  upon  the  ^ae  «(►• 
position  that  man's  present  corrupt  stale  ii 
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the  state  in  which  he  was  originally  created 
the  contrary  of  which  is  the  tnith.  *  God 
made  man  upright,  but  he  hath  sought  out 
many  inventions.' 

It  is  likewise  objected,  that  as  this  doc- 
trine must  give  us  such  a  bad  opinion  of 
mankind,  it  must  consequently  produce  ill- 
will,  hatred  and  suspicion.  But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  it  gives  us  no  worse  an 
opinion  of  other  men  than  it  gives  us  of  our- 
selves ;  and  such  views  ot  ourselves  have  a 
very  salutary  effect,  inasmuch  as  they  have 


oiisly  alarmed  at  being  in  such  a  state }  Is 
the  condemned  criminal  blamed  iTecause  he 
is  not  merry /!'  And  would  it  be  esteemed 
a  kind  action  to  pei-suade  him  that  he  is  not 
condemned  in  oixler  to  make  him  so  ? 

But  this  charge  is  not  true  in  the  Sense 
intended  by  those  who  brinij  it  forward. — 
Those  who  believe  this  doctrine  are  not  the 
most  gloomy  people.  When,  indeed,  any 
one  by  the  intluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
bi-ought  to  view  his  state  as  it  really  is,  ft 
state  of  guilt  and  danger,  it  is  natural  that 


a  tendency  to  produce  humility  ;  and  liumi-  \fear  should  be  excited  in  his  mind,  but  it  is 


lity  is  not  likely  to  produce  ill-will  to  others, 
•  for  only  from  pride  cometh  contention  :* 
and  as  to  the  views  it  gives  us  of  mankind, 
it  represents  us  m  JellOw-eufferera ;  and 
sui^ely  the  consideration  that  we  are  compa- 
nions in  misery  b  not  calculated  to  produce 
hatred.  The  truth  is,  these  effects,  where 
they  have  actually  followed,  have  followed 
Irom  a  false  and  partial  view  of  the  subject. 

Old  persons  who  have  seen  much  ot  the 
worid,  and  who  have  little  religion,  are  apt 
to  be  strong  in  their  belief  of  man's  actual 
corruption  ;  but  not  taking  it  up  on  Christian 
grounds,  this  belief  in  them  shows  itself  in  a 
narrow  and  malignant  temper ;  in  unchari- 
table judgment  and  harsh  opinions,  in  indi- 
vidual suspicion,  and  in  too  general  a  dispo- 
sition to  hatred. 

Suspicion  and  hatred  also  are  the  uses  to 
which  Rochefaucault  and  the  other  French 
philosof)hei*s  have  converted  this  doctrine  : 
their  acute  minds  intuitively  found  the  cor- 
ruption of  man,  and  they  saw  it  without  its 
concomitant  and  correctmg  doctrine  ;  they 
allowed  man  to  b»*  a  depraved  creature,  but 
disollowed  his  high  original:  thej  found  him 
in  a  low  state,  but  did  not  conceive  of  him  as 
haling  fallen  from  a  better.  They  repre- 
sent him  leather  as  a  brute  than  as  an  apos- 
tate ;  tiot  taking  into  the  account  that  his 
present  degraded  nature  and  depraved  fa- 
culties are  not  his  original  state  :  that  he  is 
not  Mich  as  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
Creator,  but  such  as  he  has  been  made 
by  sn.  Nor  do  they  know  that  he  has  not 
even  now  lost  all  remains  of  his  primitive 
dignity,  all  traces  of  his  divine  original,  but 
is  still  capable  of  a  restoration  more  glorious 

Than  it  drtamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 

Perhaps,  too,  they  know  from  what  they 
feel  all  the  rv/Y  to  which  man  is  inclined;  but 
they  do4iot  know,  for  they  have  not  ielt,  all 
the  good  of  which  he  is  capable  by  the  su- 
perinduction  of  the  divine  principle  :  thus 
the)^  as|>er8e  human  nature  instead  of  repre- 
senting it  faiHy,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  they 
who  calumniate  the  great  Creator. 

The  doctrine  of  corruption,  is  likewise  ac- 
cused of  being  a  gloomy,  discouraging  doc^ 
trine,  and  an  enem3r  to  joy  and  comfort. — 
Now  suppose  this  objection  true  in  its  fullest 
extent  Is  it  any  way  unreasonable  that  a 
being  fallen  into  a  state  of  sin,  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God,  should  feel  Beri- 


such  a  fear  as  impels  him  to  *  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ;*  it  is  such  a  fear  as  moved 
Noah  to  *  prepare  an  ark  to  the  saving:  of 
his  house.'  Such  an  one  will  likewise  feel 
9orrov) ;  not  however  *  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  which  worketh  death,'  but  that  j^cxl- 
ly  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance.  Such 
an  one  is  said  to  be  driven  to  deafiatr  by  this 
doctrine ;  but  it  is  the  despair  of  his  own 
ability  to  save  himself;  it  is  that  wholesome 
despair  of  his  own  merits  produced  by  con- 
viction and  humility  which  drives  him  to 
seek  a  better  refuge  ;  and  such  an  one  is  in 
a  proper  state  to  receive  the  glorious  doc- 
trine we  are  next  about  to  contemplate, 
namely, 

That  god  so  loved  the  world,  that 
hk  gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that 
whosoever  believed  on  him  should 
not   perish,    but  have  everlasting 

LIFE. 

Of  this  doctrine  it  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  form  iust  views,  for  as  it  is  the  only 
doctrine  which  can  keep  the  humble  peni- 
tent from  despair,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  false  views  of 
it  do  not  lead  us  to  presumption.  In  order 
to  understand  it  rightly,  we  must  not  fill  our 
minds  with  our  own  reasonings  up<  n  it, 
which  is  the  way  in  which  some  good  people 
have  been  misled,  but  we  must  betake  our- 
selves to  the  Scriptures,  wherein  we  shall 
find  the  doctrine  stated  so  plainly  as  to  show 
that  the  mistakes  have  not  arisen  fi-om  a 
want  of  clearnessin  the  Scriptures,  but  from 
a  desire  to  make  it  bend  to  some  favourite 
notions.  While  it  has  been  totally  rejected 
by  some,  it  has  been  so  mutilated  oy  other?, 
as.  hardly  to  retain  any  resembhmce  to  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption.  We  arc 
told  in  the  beautiful  passage  last  quoted  the 
source — the  love  of  God  to  a  lost  world  ;— 
who  the  Redeemer  was — the  Son  of  God;— - 
the  end  for  which  this  plan  was  formed  and 
executed — *  that  whosoever  believed  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.' 
— « As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  1  have  no  plea- 
sure in  the  death  of  the  wicked.* — *He 
would  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  * — •  He  would 
not  have  any  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance.*  There  is  nothing 
surely  in  all  this  to  promote  gloominess.  On 
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the  contrary,  if  kindness  and  mercy  have  a 
tendency  to  win  and  warm  the  heart,  here 
is  every  incentive  to  joy  and  cheerfulness. 
Christianity  looks  kindly  towai*ds  all,  and 
"with  peculiar  tenderness  on  such  as,  from 
humbling  views  of  their  own  unwoithiness, 
might  be  led  to  fancy  themselves  excluded: 
— we  are  expressly  told,  that  •  Christ  died 
for  all  :* — that  *  he  tasted  death  for  every 
man  ;*— that  *  he  died  for  the  sins  of  the 
Vfhole 'World,*  Accordingly  he  has  com- 
manded that  his  gospel  should  be  *  preach- 
ed to  evtry  creature  ;'  which  is  in  effect  de- 
claring, that  not  a  single  human  being  is  ex- 
cluded :  for  to  preach  the  gospel  is  to  offer 
a  Saviour :— and  the  Saviour  in  the  plainest 
language  offers  himself  to  all,— declaring  to 
*  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,' — *  Look  unto  me 
and  be  saved.'  It  is  therefore  an  undeniable 
truth,  that  no  one  will  perish  for  the  want 
of  a  Saviour,  but  for  rejectintc  him.  That 
none  are  excluded  who  do  not  exclude  them- 
selves, as  many  unhappily  do,  who  *  I'eject 
the  counsel  pf  God  against  themselves,  and 
so  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.' 

But  to  suppose  that  because  Christ  has 
died  for  the  *  sins  of  the  whole  world,*  the 
whole  world  will  therefore  be  saved,  is  a 
most  fatal  mistake.  In  the  same  book  which 
tells  us  that  *  Christ  died  for  all,*  we  have 
likewise  this  awful  admonition ;  *  Strait  is 
the  gate,  and  Jew  there  be  that  find  it  ;* 
"which,  whether  it  be  understood  of  the  im- 
mediate reception  of  the  gospel,  or  of  the 
final  use  which  was  too  likely  to  be  made  of 
it,  gives  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  all 
will  be  qualified  to  paitake  of  its  promises. 
And  whilst  it  declares  that  *there  is  no  other 
name  whereby  we  may  be  saved  but  the 
name  of  Jesus  ,*  it  likewise  declares 

THAT  *  WITHOUT  HOLINESS  NO  MAN  SHALL 
S£E  THE  LORD,' 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  thitt  some,  in 
their  zeal  to  defend  the  gospel  doctrines  of 
free  grace,  have  materially  injured  the  gos- 
pel doctrine  of  holiness  :  stating  that  Christ 
nas  (lone  all  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  us  to  da — But  do  the  Scrip- 
tures hold  out  this  language  ? — *  Come,  for 
all  things  are  ready,*  is  the  gospel  call ;  in 
which  we  may  observe,  that  at  the  same 
time  th-^t  it  tells  us  that  *  all  things  are  rea- 
dy,* it  nevertheless  tells  us  that  we  must 
*come,*  Food  being  firovided  for  us  will 
not  benefit  us  except  we  fiartake  of  it.  It 
will  not  avail  us  that  *  Christ  our  passover 
is  sacrificed  for  us,*  unless  •  we  keefi  the 
feast' — We  must  make  use  of  *  the  fountain 
which  is  opened  for  sin  and  for  unclcanness,* 
if  we  would  befturified,  *  All,  indeed,  who 
are  athirst  arc  invited  to  take  of  the  waters 
of  life  freely ;'  but  if  we  feel  no  'thirst  ;*  if 
we  do  not  ^ink,  their  saving  quaUties  are 
of  no  Bvail. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  this 
in  the  present  day,  as  there  is  a  worldly  and 


fashionable,  as  well  as  a  low  and  sectarian 
AntinoHTiianism  :  there  lamentably  prevails 
in  the  world  an  unwarranted  assurance  of 
salvation,  founded  on  a  slight,  vague,  and 
general  confidence  in  what  Christ  has  done 
and  suffered  for  us,  as  if  the  great  object  of 
his  doing  and  suffering  had  been  to  emanci- 
pate us  trom  all  obligations  to  duty  and  obe- 
dience ;  and  as  if,  because  he  died  for  sin- 
ners, we  might  therefore  safely  and  comfort- 
ably go  on  to  live  in  sin,  contenting  ourselves 
witn  now  and  then  a  trannent,  formal,  and 
unmeaning  avowal  of  our  un worthiness,  our 
obligation,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  ha 
atonement.  By  the  discharge  of  tnis  quit- 
rent,  of  which  all  the  cost  consists  in  ac- 
knowledgment, the  sensual,  the  worldly,  and 
the  vain  nope  to  find  a  refiige  in  b^ven, 
when  driven  fi-om  the  enjoyment  of  this 
world.  But  this  cheap  and  indolent  Chris- 
tianity is  no  where  taught  in  the  Bible,  The 
faith  inculcated  there  is  not  a  lazy,  profes- 
sional faith,  but  that  faith  which  '  produceth 
obedience,*  that  faith  which  •  worketh  by 
love,'  that  faith  of  which  the  practical  lan- 
guage is — •  Strive  that  you  may  •  enter  in ;' 

*  So  run  that  you  may  obtam  f — *  So^feAf 
that  you  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life  :*— tnat 
faith  which  directs  us  *  not  to  be  weary  in 
well-doing ;'— which  says,  *work  out  your 
own  salvation  :* — never  forgetting  at  the 
same  time,  *  that  it  is  God  which  worketh 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  da*  The  contrary 
doctrine  is  implied  in  the  verv  name  of  the 
Redeemer ;  '  And  his  name  shall  be  called 

*  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  lus  people  from 
their  sins,*  not  in  their  sins.— Are  tnose  rich 
supplies  of  grace  which  the  gospel  offers; 
are  those  abundant  aids  ot  the  Spirit  which 
it  promises,  tendered  to  the  slothful? — ^Na 
God  will  have  all  his  gifts  improved.  Grace 
must  be  used,  or  it  will  be  withdrawn.  The 
Almighty  thinks  it  not  derogatory  to  his  free 
grace  to  declare,  that  '  those  onlv  who  do 
his  commandments  have  right  to  tne  tree  ol 
life.  *  And  the  scriptures  represent  it  as  not 
derogatc«*y  to  the  sacrifice  of  Chri^  to  fol- 
low his  example  in  well-dcmg.  The  only 
caution  is,  that  we  must  not  work  in  our  own 
strength,  nor  bring  in  our  cantributioQ  ot 
works  as  if  in  aid  (»!  the  supposed  deficiency 
of  His  merits. 

For  we  must  not  in  our  over-caution  far 
cy,  that  because  Christ  has  '  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  oi  the  law,'  we  are  therefore 
without  a  law.  In  acknowledging  Christ  as 
a  deliverer,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  is  a 
law-giver  too,  and  that  we  are  expressly 
commanded  '  to  fulfil  the  law  cf  Chnst  :*  d 
we  wish  to  know  what  his  laws  are,  we  nuiSl 

*  search  the  Scriptures,'  especially  the  New 
Testament ;  there  we  shall  find  nam  dcdft- 
ring 

I  ^ 

THE  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  Or  A  CHAVCK 
OF  HEART  AMD  LIFE, 

Our  Saviour  says»  that '  excem  a  man  be 
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born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  :*  that  it  is  not  a  mere  acknowledging 
His  authority,  calling  him  'Lord,  Lord,' 
that  will  avail  any  thing,  except  we  do 
what  He  commands ;  that  any  thing  short  of 
this  is  like  a  man  building  his  house  upon 
the  sand,  which  when  the  storms  come  on, 
will  certainly  fall.  In  like  manner  the  apos- 
tles are  continually  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  this  change,  wnich  they  describe  under 
the  various  names  of  *  the  new  man  ;*♦ — 
*  the  new  ci'eature  ;*t—*  a  transformation  in- 
to the  image  of  God  ;*:j: — *  a  participation  of 
the  divine  nature.  *§  Nor  is  this  change  re- 
presented as  consisting  merely  in  a  change 
of  religious  opinions,  not  even  in  being  de- 
livered over  from  a  woi-se  to  a  better  system 
of  doctrines,  nor  in  exchanging  gross  sins  for 
those  which  are  more  sober  and  reputable  ; 
nor  in  renouncing  the  sins  of  >outh,  and  as- 
suming those  of  a  quieter  period  of  life  ;  nor 
in  leavmg  off  evil  practices  because  men  are 
grown  tired  of  them,  or  find  they  injure 
their  credit,  health,  or  fortune  ;  nor  does  it 
consist  in  inoifensiveness  and  obliging  man- 
ners, nor  indeed  in  any  merely  outward  re- 
formation. 

But  the  change  consists  in  *  being  renew- 
edin  the  spirit  ot  our  minds ;'  in  being  *  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God :'  in 
being  *  called  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar- 
vellous light/  And  the  whole  of  this  great 
change,  its  beginnint^,  progress,  and  final 
accoiijplibhment  (for  it  is  represenred  as  a 
gradual  change)  is  ascribed  to 

THE  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  our  utter 
inability  to  help  ourselves,  that  we  may  set 
the  higher  value  on  those  gracious  aids 
which  are  held  out  to  us.    We  are  tau§;ht 
that  •  we  are  not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing 
as   of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of 
Ood.*    And  when  we  are  told  that  *if  we 
live  after  the  flesh,  we  shall  die,*  we  are  at 
the  same  time  reminded,  that  it  is  *through 
the  S/iirit  that  '  we  must  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body.'    We  are  likewise  cautioned 
that  wc  •  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God;* 
« that  we  quench  not  the  Spirit,'    By  all 
Vi>htch  expressions,  and  many  others  of  like 
import,  we  are  taught  that,  while  we  are  to 
ascribe  with  humble  gratitude  every  good 
thought,  word,  and  work,  to  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  not  to  look  on  such 
influence  as  superseding  our  own  exertions ; 
and  it  is  too  plain  that  we  may  reject  the 
gracious  offers  of  assistance,  since  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  caution  us  not 
to  do  it.    I'he  scriptures  have  illustrated 
this  in  terms  which  are  familiar  indeed,  but 
-which  are  therefore  only  the  more  conde- 
scending ami  endearing.     '  Behold,  1  stand 
at  the  door  aiKl  knock,  if  any  man  hear  my 


^  £plieiaDt,  iv.  S4. 
X  S  Corii 
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voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  In  to 
him,  and  wdl  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me.'  Obsen*e,  it  is  not  said,  if  any  man 
will  not  listen  to  me,  1  will  force  open  the 
door.  But  if  we  refuse  admittance  to  such 
a  guest,  we  must  abide  by  the  conse* 
quenccs. 

The  sublime  doctrine  of  divine  assistance^ 
is  the  more  to  be  prized  not  only  on  account 
of  our  own  helplessness,  but  from  the  addi- 
tional consideration-  of  the  powerful  adver- 
sary with  whom  the  Christian  has  to  con- 
tend :  an  article  of  our  faith  by  the.  way, 
which  is  growing  into  general  disrepute 
amon^  the  politer  class  of  society.  Nay, 
there  is  a  kind  of  ridicule  attached  to  the 
very  suggestion  of  the  subject,  as  if  it  were 
exploded  by  general  agreement,  on  full 
proof  oi  its  being  an  absolute  absurdity,  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  the  liberal  ^irit  df  an  en- 
lightened age.  And  it  requires  no  small 
neatness  of  expression  and  peri[)hra8tic  in- 
genuity to  get  the  very  mention  tolerated  i 
— I  mean 

THE  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  EXIST- 
ENCE AND  POWER  OF  OUR  GREAT  SPI- 
RITUAL ENEMY. 

This  is  considered  by  the  fashionable 
sceptic  as  a  vulgar  invention,  which  ought  to 
be  oanished  with  the  belief  in  dreams,  and 
ghosts  and  witchcraft :— -by  the  fashionable 
Christian,  as  au  ingenious  allegor}',  but  not 
as  a  hteral  truth ;  and  by  almost  all,  as  a 
doctrine- which,  when  it  happens  to  be  in- 
troduced at  church,  has  at  least  nothing  to 
do  with  the/wtiw,  bat  is  by  common  consent 
made  over  to  the  aUlea,  it  indeed  it  roust  be 
retained  at  all. 

May  I,  with  great  humilit)r  and  respect, 
presume  to  suggest  to  our  divines  that  they 
would  do  well  not  to  lend  their  countenance 
to  the  modish  curtailments  of  the  Christian 
faith :  nor  to  shun  the  introduction  of  this 
doctrine  whenever  it  consists  with  their  sub- 
ject to  bring  it  forward !  A  truth  which  it 
seldom  brought  before  the  eye,  impercepti- 
bly grows  less  and  less  important ;  and  if  it 
be  an  unpleasing  truth,  we  grow  more  and 
more  reconciled  to  its  absence,  till  at  length 
its  intrusion  becom^  offensive,,  and  we 
learn  in  the  end  to  renounce  what  we' at 
first  only  neglected.  Because  some  coarse 
and  ranting  enthusiasts  have  been  fond  of 
using  tremenduous  terms  and  awful  denun- 
ciations with  a  violence  and  frequency, 
which  might  make  it  seem  to  be  a  gratifica- 
tion to  them  to  denounce  judgments  and  an- 
ticipate torments,  can  their  coarsened  or 
vulgarity  make  a  true  doctrine  false,  or  an 
important  one  trifling  ?  If  such  preachers 
have  given  offence  by  their  uncouth  manner 
of  managing  an  awful  doctrine,  that  indeed 
furnishes  a  caution  to  treat  the  subject  more 
discreetly,  but  it  is  no  just  reason  for  avoid- 
ing the  doctrine.  For  to  keep  a  truth  out  of 
sight  because  it  has  been  abMitUy  f^andled 
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or  ill-defended,  TDight  in  time  be  assigned  as 
a  reason  for  keeping  back,  one  by  one,  eve- 
ry doctrine  of  our  holy  church;  for  which  of 
them  has  not  occasionally  had  imprudent 
advocates  or  weak  champions  ? 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  doctiine  in 
(question  is  not  only  interwoven  by  allusion, 
implication,  or  direct  assertion  throughout 
the  whole  scripture,  but  that  it  stands  pi-o- 
minently  fiersonijicd  at  the  opening  of  the 
Mew  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  The 
devil's  temptation  of  our  Loi*d,  in  which  he 
is  not  represented  figuratively,  but  visibly 
and  palpably,  stands  exactly  on  the  same 
ground  of  authority  with  other  events  which 
are  received  without  repugnance.  And  it 
may  not  be  an  unuseful  observation  to  re- 
mark, that  the  very  refusing  to  believe  in  an 
evil  spirit,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  his 
own  suggestions;  for  there  is  not  a  more 
dangei-ous  illusion  than  to  believe  ourselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  illusions,  nor  a  more 
alarming  temptation  than  to  fancy  that  we 
are  not  liable  to  be  tempted. 

But  the  dark  cloud  raised  by  this  doctrine 
will  be  dispelled  by  the  cheering  certainty 
that  our  blessed  Saviour   having  himself 

•  been  tempted  like  as  we  are,  is  able  to  de- 
liver those  who  are  tempted.' 

To  return. — From  this  imperfect  sketch 
we  may  see  how  suitable  tne  religion  of 
Christ  is  to  fallen  man  !  How  exactly  it 
meets  every  want !  No  one  needs  now  pe- 
rish because  he  is  a  sinner,  provided  he  be 
willing  to  forsake  his  sins ;  for  *  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;'  and 

•  He  is  now  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Sa- 
viour, to  give  repentance  and  forgiveness  of 
sin.'  Wliich  passage,  be  it  observed,  may 
be  considered  as  pointing  out  to  us  the  ordtr 
in  which  he  bestows  his  blessings ;  he  gives 
first  rrfientance  and  i\iQi\J6rgivene8B, 

We  may  likewise  see  how  much  the  cha- 
racter of  a  true  Christian  rises  above  eveiy 
other ;  that  there  is  a  wholeness,  an  integri- 
ty, a  completeness  in  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, that  a  few  natural,  pleasing  qualities, 
not  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  Gospel,  are  but 
as  beautiful  fragments,  or  well-turned  sin- 
gle limbs,  which  for  want  of  that  beauty, 
which  arises  from  the  proportion  of  parts, 
for  want  of  that  connexion  of  the  members 
with  the  living  head,  are  of  little  compara- 
tive excellence.  There  may  be  amiable 
qualities  which  are  not  Christian  graces; 
and  the  apostle,  after  enumerating  eveiy 
separate  article  of  attack  or  defence  with 
which  a  Christian  warrior  is  to  be  accoutred, 
sums  up  the  matter  by  dii-ecting  that  we  put 
on  *the  wAo^  armour  of  God.'  And  this 
com/»/e'/«2fM  is  insisted  on  by  all  the  apos- 
tles. One  prays  that  his  converts  may  •  stand 
fierfect  and  comfilete  m  the  whole  will  of 
God  ;*  another  enjoins  that  they  *  h^  fierfect 
HXid entire,  wanting  nothing.' 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  ex- 
pected any*  convert  to  be  without  Jaults  ; 
they  knew  too  well  the  constitution  of  Uie 


human  heart  to  form  80  unfounded  an  eX" 
pectation.  But  Christians  must  have  no 
fault  in  their  firinciple;  their  views  must  be 
correct,  their  pi-oposed  scheme  must  be 
faultless ;  their  intention  must  be  ^ele : 
their  standard  must  be  lofty  ;  their  object 
must  be  right ;  their  mark  must  be  the  high 
caUing  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.* — ^There  must 
be  no  allowed  evil,  no  warranted  defection, 
no  tolerated  impurity,  no  habitual  irregu- 
larity. Though  they  do  not  rise  as  high  as 
they  ought,  nor  as  they  wish,  in  the  scale  of 
perfection,  yet  the  scale  itself  must  be  cor- 
rect, and  the  desire  of  ascending  perpetual ; 
counting  notliing  done  while  any  thing  re- 
mains undone.  Every  grace  must  be  Kept 
in  exeix:be  ;  conquests  once  made  over  an 
evil  propensity  must  not  only  be  msdntaioed 
but  extended!  And  in  truth  Christianity 
so  comprizes  contrary,  and  as  it  may  be 
thought  irreconcilable  excellences,  that 
those  which  seem  so  incompatible  as*  to  be 
incapable  by  nature  of  being  inmates  of  the 
same  bi'east,  are  almost  necessarily  involved 
in  the  Christian  character. 

For  instance;  Christianity  requires  that 
our  faith  be  at  once  fervent  and  sober ;  that 
our  love  be  both  ardent  and  lasting;  that  our 
patience  be  not  only  heroic  but  gjentle ;  she 
demands  dauntless  zeal  and  genuine  humili- 
ty ;  active  services  and  complete  self-renun- 
ciation ;  high  attainments  in  goodness,  with 
deep  consciousness  of  defect ;  courage  in  re- 
-proving,  and  meekness  in  bearing  reproof; 
a  quick  perception  of  \vhat  is  sinfol ;  with  a 
willingness  to  forgive  the  offender;  active 
virtue  ready  to  do  all,  and  passive  vhtae 
ready  to  bear  alK  We  must  stretch  every 
faculty  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  yet 
bring  every  thought  into  obedience  to  Him : 
while  we  aim  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  eveiy 
Christian  grace,  we  must  account  ourselves 
unprofitable  servant^:  wemusta/nx^fbrtbc 
crown,  yet  receive  it  as  a  c^//?,  and  then  lay 
it  at  our  Master's  feet :  while  we  are  bosiy 
trading  iii  the  world  with  our  Lord*stalei^ 
we  muat  *  commune  with  our  hearts,  and  be 
still :'  while  we  strive  to  practise  the  purest 
disinterestedness,  we  must  be  contented 
though  we  meet  with  selfishness  in  retacD', 
and  while  laying  out  our  lives  for  the  %fxAd 
mankind,  we  must  submit  to  reproach  wifli- 
out  murmuring,  ond  to  ingratitude  witboBt 
resentment.  And  to  render  us  equal  to  all 
these  services,  Christianity  bestows  not  ooty 
the  precepts,  but  the  power ;  she  does  what 
the  great  poet  of  Ethics  lamented  that  rea- 
son could  not  do,  *she  lends  us  arms  as  wefl 
as  lilies.* 

For  here,  if  not  only  the  worldly  andt^ 
timid,  but  the  humble  and  the  well-di^^ 
sed,  should  demand  with  fear  and  tremblfl^ 
•  Who  is  suflicient  for  these  things  ?'  RefC- 
laticn  makes  its  own  reviving  aru&wer,  ^H^ 
grace  is  suflicient  for  thee* 

It  will  be  well  here  to  distinguish  A* 
there  are  two  sorts  of  Christian  professocb 
one  of  which  affect  to  speak  d  ChrtsdMiitf 
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as  if  it  were  a  mere  system  of  doctrines,  with 
little  reference  to  their  influence  on  life  and 
manners ;  while  the  other  consider  it  as  ex- 
hibiting a  scene  of  human  duties  indepen- 
dent on  its  doctrines.  For  though  the  latter 
sort  may  admit  the  doctrines,  yet  they  con- 
template them  as  a  separate  and  disconnect- 
ed set  of  opinions,  rather  than  as  an  influen- 
tial principle  of  action.  In  violation  of  that 
beautiful  harmony  which  subsists  in  every 
part  of  Scripture  between  practice  and  be- 
lief, the  religious  worid  furnishes  two  sorts  of 
people  who  seem  to  enlist  themselves,  as  if 
m  opposition,  under  the  banner  of  Saint 
Paul  and  Saint  James ;  as  if  those  two  great 
champions  of  the  Christian  cause  had  fought 
for  two  masters.  Those  who  affect  respec- 
tively to  be  the  disciples  of  each,  treat  iaith 
and  works  as  if  thev  were  opposite  interests, 
instead  of  inseparaole  points,  N  a^,  they  go 
farther,  and  set  Saint  raul  at  variance  with 
himself. 

.  Now  instead  of  reasoning  on  the  point,  let 
us  refer  to  the  apostle  in  question,  who  him- 
self definitely  settles  tho  dispute.  The  apos- 
tolic order  and  method  in  this  respect  de- 
serves notice  and  imitation  :  for  it  is  obser- 
vable that  the  earlier  parts  of  most  of  the 
epistles  abound  in  the  doctrincB  of  Christi- 
anity, while  tliose  latter  chapters,  which 
wind  up  the  subject,  exhibit  all  the  duties 
which  grow  out  of  them,  as  the  natural  and 
necessary  productions  of  such  a  livinjj  root.* 
But  this  alternate  mention  of  doctnne  and 
practice,  which  seemed  likely  to  unite,  has 
on  the  contrary  formed  a  soil  of  line  of  se- 

Earation  between  these  two  orders  of  be- 
evers,  and  introduced  a  broken  and  mutila- 
ted system.  Those  who  would  make  Chris- 
tianity consist  of  doctrines  only,  dwell  for 
instance,  on  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Romans,  as  containing  exclu- 
sively the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel. 
While  the  mere  moralists,  who  wish  to  strip 
Christianity  of  her  lofty  and  appropriate  at- 
tributes, delight  to  dwell  on  the  twelfth 
chapter,  which  is  a  table  of  duties,  as  exclu- 
sively as  if  the  preceding  chapters  made  no 
part  of  the  sacred  Canon.  Hut  Saint  Paul 
himself,  who  was  at  least  as  sound  a  theo- 
logian as  any  of  his  commentators,  settles 
the  matter  another  way,  by  making  the  du- 
ties of  the  twelfth  grow  out  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  antecedent  eleven,  just  as  any  other 
consequence  grows  out  of  its  cause.  And  as 
if  he  suspected  that  the  indivisible  Union  be- 
tween them  might  possibly  be  overlooked, 
he  links  the  two  distinct  divisions  together 
by  a  logical  'therefore,*  with  which  the 
twelfth  begins :— •  I  beseech  vou  therefore,' 
(that  is,  as  the  efllect  of  all  I  )iave  been  in- 
culcating,} 'that  you  present  your  bodies  a 

*  Tliit  ii  tbe  langoiige  of  our  church,  m  may  be  kcd 
in  ber  isth  anick ;  vlx* 

Cvood  works  do  tpnog  out  neeesurilj  of  a  true  and 
lively  faith ;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lircly  faith  roaf 
hm  as  rridcntly  known,  at  a  tree  ditcemed  by  its  fruit. 


livmg  sacrifice,  acceptable  to  God,*  &c  and 
then  goes  on  to  enforce  on  them,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  what  he  had  been  preaching,  the 
practice  of  every  Christian  virtue.  This 
combined  view  of  the  subject  seems  on  the 
one  hand,  to  be  the  only  means  of  preven- 
ting the  substitution  of  Pagan  morality  for 
Christian  holiness:  and,  on  the  otlicr,  of 
securing  the  leading  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  from  the  dreadful  danger  of  Anti- 
nomian  licentiousness ;  every  human  obliga- 
tion being  thus  gi-afted  on  tiie  living  stock  of 
a  divine  principle. 


CHAP  XXI. 
On  t/ie  duty  and  efficacy  of  Prayer, 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  largely  on  a 
topic  which  has  been  exhausted  by  the 
ablest  pens.  But  as  a  work  of  this  nature 
seems  to  require  that  so  important  a  sub- 
ject should  not  be  overlooked,  it  is  intended 
to  notice  in  a  slight  manner  a  few  of  those 
many  difficulties  and  ))opular  objections 
which  are  brought  forward  against  the  use 
and  efficacy  of  pi-ayer,  even  by  those  who 
would  be  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of  impi- 
ety and  unbelief. 

There  is  a  class  of  objectors  who  strange- 
ly profess  to  withhold  homage  from  the  Most 
High,  not  out  of  contempt  but  reverence. 
They  affect  to  consider  the  use  of  prayer  as 
derogatory  from  the  omniscience  of  God,  as- 
serting that  it  looks  as  if  we  thought  he  stood 
in  need  of  being  informed  of  our  wants  ;  and 
as  derogator)'  from  his  goodness,  as  implying 
that  lie  needs  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them. 

But  is  it  not  enough  for  such  poor  frail 
beings  as  we  are  to  know,  that  God  himself 
does  not  consider  prayer  as  derogatory  either 
to  his  wisdom  or  goodness  ?  And  snail  we 
erect  ourselves  into  judges  of  what  is  con- 
sistent with  the  attributes  of  Him  iMibre 
whom  angels  fall  prostrate  with  self-abase- 
ment ?  Will  he  thank  such  defenders  ot  his 
attributes,  who,  while  they  profess  to  reve- 
i*ence,  scruple  not  to  disobey  him  ?  It  ought 
rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  prayer,  that  we  are  addressing  a 
Being,  who  knows  our  wants  better  than  we 
can  express  them,  and  whose  preventing 

Poodness  is  always  ready  to  relieve  them, 
'rayer  seems  to  unite  the  different  attributes 
of  the  Almighty  :  for  if  he  is  indeed  the  God 
that  heaieth  prayer,  that  is  the  best  reason 
why  *  to  him  all  flesh  should  come.' 

It  is  objected  by  another  class,  and  on  the 
specious  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we 
do  not  always  find  the  objector  himself  quite 
as  humble  as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that 
it  is  arrogant  in  such  insignificant  Mngs  as 
we  are  to  presume  to  lay  our  petty  necessi- 
ties before  the  Great  and  Glorious  God,  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  condescend  to  the 
multitude  of  trifling  and  eyen  interfering 
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requests  which  are  broueht  before  him  by 
his  creatures.  These  andf  such  like  objec- 
tions arise  from  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts 
of  the  Great  Creator.  It  seems  as  if  those 
who  make  them  considered  the  Most  High 
as  '  such  an  one  as  themselves  '*  a  Being, 
"who  can  perform  a  certain  given  quantity  of 
businessi  but  who  would  be  overpowered 
with  an  additional  quantity.  Or,  at  best,  is 
it  not  considering  the  Almighty  in  the  light, 
not  of  an  infinite  God,  but  of  a  great  man, 
of  a  minister,  or  a  king,  who,  while  he  su- 
perintends public  and  national  concerns,  is 
obliged  to  neglect  small  and  individual  peti- 
tions, because  his  hands  being  full  he  cannot 
spare  that  leisure  and  attention  which  suf- 
fice for  every  thing  ?  They  do  not  consider 
him  as  that  infinitely  glorious  Being,  who 
while  he  beholds  at  once  all  that  is  doing  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  is  at  the  same  time  as 
attentive  to  the  prayer  of  the  i>oor  destitute, 
as  present  to  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the 
prisoner,  as  if  each  of  these  forlorn  creatures 
were  individually  the  object  of  his  undivided 
attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Su- 
preme Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers, 
and,  if  I  may  so  speak  without  profaneness, 
would  rdieve  Omnipotence  ot  part  of  his 
burden,  by  assigning  to  hb  care  only  such  a 
portion  as  may  be  more  easily  managed, 
seem  to  have  no  adequate  conception  of  his 
attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  putshhn 
as  easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as 
infinite  power  docs  of  all  performance  ;  that 
he  is  a  Being  in  whose  plans  complexity 
makes  no  dimculty,  variety  no  obstruction, 
and  multiplicity  no  confusion  ;  that  to  ubi- 
quity distance  does  not  exist ;  that  to  infinity 
space  is  annihilated ;  that  past,  present, 
and  future,  are  discerned  more  accurately  at 
one  glance  of  his  eye,  to  whom  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day,  than  a  single  moment 
of  time  or  a  single  pcnnt  of  space  can  be  by 
ours. 

To  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  foun- 
ded on  the  supposed  interference  (that  is  ir- 
reconcilableness)  of  one  man's  p>etitions  with 
those  of  another,  this  answer  seems  to  sug- 
gest itself :  first,  that  we  must  take  care 
that  when  we  ask,  we  do  not  *  ask  amiss ;' 
that  for  instance,  wo  ask  chiefly,  and  in  an 
unqualified  manner,  only  for  spiritual  bles- 
sings to  ourselves  and  others ;  and  m  doing 
this  the  prayer  of  one  man  cannot  interfere 
with'that  ot  another,  because  no  proportion 
of  sftnctity  or  virtue  implored  by  one  ob- 
structs the  same  attainments  in  another. 
Next  in  asking  for  temporal  and  inferior 
blessings,  we  must  qualify  our  petition,  even 
though  it  should  extend  to  deliverance  from 
the  severest  pains,  or  to  our  very  life  itself, 
according  to  that  example  of  our  Saviour : 
•  Father,  if  it  be  fiosnble,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me.  MverthelcBs,  not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done.'  By  thus  qusdifying  our 
prayer,  we  exercise  ourselves  in  an  act  ojf| 


resignation  to  God :  we  profits  not  to  wish 
what  will  interfere  with  his  benevolent  plan, 
and  yet  we  may  hope  by  prayer  to  secure  the 
blessing  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  it 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  this  objection  to 
prayer  is  so  strongly  fek,  is  the  too  rreat 
disposition  to  pray  for  merely  temporal  and 
worldly  blessings,  and  to  desire  them  ia^thc 
most  unqualified  manner,  not  submitting  to 
be  without  them,  even  though  the  granting 
them  should  be  incon»stent  with  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  Providence. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward, 
as  pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  an- 
swered, the  exnausted  argument,  that  see- 
ing God  \^  immutable,  no  petitions  of  ours 
can  ever  change  Him  :  that  events  them- 
selves being  settled  in  a  fixed  and  unaltera- 
ble course,  and  bound  in  a  fetal  necessity,  it 
is  foUv  to  think  that  we  can  disturb  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  the  universe,  or  interrupt 
the  course  of  Providence  by  our  prayers : 
and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm 
decrees  can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of 
ours. 

Without  entering  mto  the  wide  and  track- 
less field  of  fete  and  free  will,  from  which 
pursuit  I  am  kept  back  equally  by  the  most 
profound  ignorance  and  the  niost  invincible 
dislike,  I  would  only  observe,  ^at  these  ob- 
jections apply  equally  to  all  human  actions  as 
well  as  to  prayer.  It  may  therefore  with  the 
same  propriety  be  urgea,  that  seeing  God  is 
immutable  and  his  deci*ees  unalterable, 
therefore  our  actions  canproduce  no  change 
in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak  as  vcU 
as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  even  the  mod^n  French  and  Ger- 
man philosophers  may  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God,  if  they 
might  make  such  a  use  of  his  attributes. 
The  truth  is  (and  it  is  a  truth  discoverable 
without  any  depth  of  learning)  all  these  ob- 
jections are  the  offspring  ot  pride.  Poor, 
short-sighted  man  cannot  reconcile  the  om- 
niscience and  decrees  of  God  with  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer ;  and  because  he  cannot  re- 
concile them,  he  modestly  concludes  tbey 
are  irreconcilable.  How  much  more  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  happiness,  results  from  an 
humble  Christian  spirit !  Such  a  plahiprafr- 
tical  text  as, '  Draw  near  unto  God,  and  he 
will  draw  near  unto  you,'  carries  more  oo»- 
solation,  more  true  knowledge  of  his  wants 
and  their  remedy  to  the  heairt  of  a  pemta* 
sinner,  than  all  the  Homes  of  casuistry,* 
which  have  puzzled  the  world  ever  sa^e 
the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by  k*  ori^ 
nal  propounders. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  aid 
walked,  to  prove  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
motion,  in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who  ia 
an  elaborate  theory  denied  it :  so  the  plam 
Christian,  when  he  is  borne  down  withTttae 
assurance  that  there  is  no  efBcacy  in  pmyvr, 
requires  no  better  argunnent  to  repel  tfaa 
assertion,  than  the  go^  he  finds  m  prayer 
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An  the  doubts  proposed  to  him  respecting 
God,  do  not  so  much  afiect  him  as  this  one 
doubt  respecting  himself :  *  If  I  regard  ini- 
quity in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear 
me.'  For  the  chief  doubt  and  difficulty  of  a 
real  Christian  consists,  not  so  much  in  a  dis- 
trust of  God's  ability  and  willingness  to  an- 
swer the  prayer  of  the  upright,  as  in  a  dis- 
trust of  his  own  uprightness,  as  in  a  doubt 
whether  he  himself  belongs  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons  to  whom  the  promises  are 
made,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  prayer  which 
he  offers  up. 

Let  the  subjects  of  a  dark  fatemdntmn  a 
sullen,  or  the  slaves  of  a  blind  chance  a 
hopeless  silence^  but  let  the  child  of  a  com- 
passionate Almighty  Father  supplicate  His 
mercies  with  a  humble  confidence,  inspired 
by  the  assurance,  that  *  the  very  hairs  of  his 
head  are  numbered.'  Let  him  take  comfort 
in  that  individual  and  minute  attention,  with- 
out which  not  a  sparrow  fells  to  the  ground, 
as  well  as  in  that  heart-cheering  promise  ; 
that,  as  *  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the 
righteous,' so  are  •his  ears  open  to  their 
prayers.*  And  as  a  pious  bishop  has  ob- 
served, *  Our  Saviour  has  as  it  were  hedged 
in  and  inclosed  the  Lord's  prayer  with  these 
two  great  fences  of  our  faitn,  God's  willing- 
neu  and  hisfioiver  to  help  us  ;'  the  preface 
to  it  assures  us  of  the  one,  which  by  calling 
God  by  the  tender  name  of  *  Our  Father," 
intimates  his  readiness  to  help  his  children  : 
and  the  animating  conclusion,  *  Thine  is  the 
fiomcr^^  rescues  us  from  every  unbelieving 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  help  us. 

A  Christian  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  inscruta- 
oie,  the  medium  of  connexion  between  God 
•  and  his  rational  creatures :  the  means  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  draw  down  his  blessings 
upon  us.  'I'he  Christian  knows  that  prayer 
is  the  appointed  means  of  uniting  two  ideas, 
one  of  the  highest  magnificence,  the  other 
of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within  the 
compass  of  ima^nation  ;  namely,  that  it  is 
the  link  of  communication  between  'the 
high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,' 
and  that  heart  of  the  <  contrite  in  which  ne 
deliehts  to  dwelU'  He  knows  that  this  in- 
^plicable  union  between  beings  so  un- 
speakably, so  essentially  different,  can 
only  be  maintained  by  prayer :  that  this  is 
the  strong  but  secret  chain  which  unites 
time  with  eternity,  earth  with  heaven,  man 
with  God. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  obser- 
ved, cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  but  while 
hefeeU  the  efficacy,  he  is  content  to  let  the 
learned  dejine  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  post- 
pione  prayer  till  he  can  produce  a  chain  of 
reasoning  on  the  manner  in  which  he  derives 
benefit  from  it,  than  he  will  postpone  tating 
till  he  can  ^ive  a  sci^tific  lecture  on  the  na- 
ture of  digestion;  he  is  contented  with 
knowing  that  his  meat  has  nourished  him  ; 
and  he  leaves  to  the  philosopher,  who  may 
choose  to  defer  his  meal  till  he  has  elaborated 


his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  interim.  The 
Christian  feels  better  than  he  is  able  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  functions  of  his  spiritual  life 
can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  habitual 
prayer,  than  those  of  his  natural  life  without 
frequent  bodily  nourishment  He  feels  re- 
novation and  strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of 
the  appointed  means,  as  necessarily  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  He  feels  that  the 
health  of  his  soul  can  no  more  be  sustained, 
and  its  powers  kept  in  continued  vigour,  by 
ihGfirayers  of  a  distant  day,  than  his  body 
by  the  aliment  of  a  distant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in 
question,  far  fnoi-e  constraining  to  the  true 
believer  than  all  others  that  can  be  named ; 
more  imperious  than  any  argument  on  its 
utility,  than  any  convictions  of  its  efficacy, 
even  than  any  experience  of  its  consola- 
tions. Prayer  is  the  command  of  God;  the 
plain,  positive,  repeated  injunction  of  the 
Most  High,  who  declares,  *  He  will  be  in- 
quired of.'  This  is  enough  to  secure  the 
obedience  of  the  Christian,  e\'en  though  a 
promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  attached  to 
the  command.  But  in  this  case,  to  our  un- 
speakable comfort,  the  promise  is  as  clear  as 
the  precept :  *  jisk^  ancf  ye  shall  receive-^ 
Seek,  and  ye  shall^Tzd — Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you.'  This  is  encourage- 
ment enough  for  the  plain  Christian.  As  to 
the  manner  in  which  prayer  is  made  to  co- 
incide with  the  genei-al  scheme  of  God's  plan 
in  the  government  of  human  affairs ;  now 
God  has  left  himself  at  liberty  to  reconcile 
our  prayer  with  his  own  predetermined  will, 
the  Christian  does  not  very  critically  exa- 
mine, his  precise  and  immediate  duty  being 
to  pray,  and  ^ot  to  examine ;  and  probably 
this  being  among  the  •  secret  things  which 
belong  to  God,'  and  not  to  us,  it  will  lie  hid- 
den among  those  numberless  mysteries 
which  we  shall  not  fully  understand  till 
faith  be  lost  in  sight. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  for  the  hum- 
ble beUever  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for 
him  to  be  assured  in  that  word  of  God 
•  which  cannot  lie,'  of  numberiess  actual 
instances  of  the  efficacy  of  praver  in  obtain- 
ing blessings  and  averting  calamities,  both 
national  and  individual :  it  is  enough  for  him 
to  be  convinced  experimentally,  by  that  in- 
ternal evidence,  which  is  perhaps  paramount 
to  all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  he  himself 
has  received  from  prayer  when  all  other 
comforts  have  failed  : — and  above  all  to  end 
with  the  same  motive  with  which  we  begpn, 
the  only  motive  indeed  which  he  recjuires 
for  the  performance  of  any  duty—  it  is  mo- 
tive enough  for  him^Uiat  thus  scath  the 
Lord,  For  when  a  serious  Christian  has 
once  got  a  plain  unequivocal  command  from 
his  Maker  on  any  point,  he  never  suspends 
his  obedience  while  he  is  amusing  himself 
with  lookine  about  for  subordinate  motives 
of  action.  Instead  of  curiously  analysing 
the  nature  of  the  duty,  he  considers  how  he 
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shall  best  fulfil  It :  for  on  these  points  at 
least  it  may  be  said  without  controversjr  that 
*the  ignorant  (and  here  who  is  not  igno- 
rant ?)  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  but 
to  obey  it* 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  con- 
troverting any  of  the  premises,  yet  neglect 
to  build  practical  consequences  on  the  ad- 
mission ot  them,  who  neither  denying  the 
duty  nor  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to 
live  either  in  the  irregular  observance  or  the 
total  neglect  of  it,  as  appetite,  or  pleasure, 
or  business,  or  humour,  may  happen  to  pre- 
dominate ;  and  who  by  living  almost  with- 
out praCfrer,  may  be  said  'to  live  almost 
•without  God  in  the  world.*  To  such  we 
can  only  say,  that  they  little  know  what 
they  lose,— The  time  is  hastening  on  when 
thcv  will  look  upon  those  blessings  as  inva- 
luable, which  now  they  think  not  worth 
asking  for ;  when  they  will  bitterly  regret 
the  absence  of  those  means  and  opportuni- 
ties which  now  they  either  neglect  or  de- 
spise. *  O  that  they  were  wise  !  that  they 
understood  this  !  that  they  would  consider 
their  latter  end  !' 

There  are  again  others,  who  it  is  to  be 
feared  having  onc#  lived  in  the  habit  of 
prayer,  yet  not  having  been  well  grounded 
m  those  principles  of  faith  and  repentance 
on  which  genuine  prayer  is  built,  have  by 
degrees  totally  discontinued  it,  *  They  do 
not  find,*  say  they,  *  that  their  affairs  pros- 
per the  better  or  the  worse ;  or  perhaps 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even 
before  they  dropped  the  practice,  and  so 
had  no  encouragement  to  go  on.*  They  do 
not  know  that  they  had  no  encouragement ; 
they  do  not  know  now  much  worse  their  af- 
fairs might  have  gone  on,  had  they  discon- 
tinued it  sooner,  or  how  their  prayers  help- 
ed to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they  do  not 
know  that  perhaps  •  they  asked  amiss,*  or 
that  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
they  might  have  been  far  more  unhappy. 
For  a  true  believer  never  *  restrains  prayer' 
because  he  is  not  certain  he  obtains  eveiy 
individual  request ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that 
God,  in  compassion  to  our  ignorance,  some- 
times in  great  mercy  withholds  what  we 
desire,  and  often  disappoints  his  most  fa- 
voured children  by  giving  them,  not  what 
they  ask,  but  what  he  knows  is  really  gjood 
for  them.    The  froward  child,  as  a  pious 

S relate*   observes,    cries  for  the  shming 
lade,  which  the  tender  parent  withholds, 
knowing  it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the 
encouragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evi- 
dence oftried  faith.  Of  this  holy  perseve- 
rance Job  was  a  noble  instance.  Defeat  and 
disappointment  rather  stimulated  than  stop- 
ped nig  prayers.  Though  in  a  vehement 
strain  of  passionate  eloquence  he  exclaims, 
*  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I  am  not  heard ; 
I6ryaloud,  but  there  is  no  judgment,'  yet 
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so  persuaded  was  he,  notwithstantog,  of 
the  duty  of  continuing  this  holy  importunity, 
that  he  persisted  against  all  human  hope,  till 
he  attained  to  tliat  exalted  pitch  of  unsha- 
ken faith,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  break 
out  into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  *  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.' 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  consi- 
derable class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of 
the  objections  which  we  have  stated  against 
the  use  of  prayer ;  who  are  so  far  from  re- 
jecting, that  they  are  exact  and  regular  in 
the  performance  of  it ;  who  yet  take  it  up 
on  as  low  ground  as  is  consistent  with  theu* 
ideas  of  their  own  safety ;  who  while  they 
consider  prayer  as  an  indispensable  form, 
believe  nothing  of  that  chan|;c  of  heart  and 
of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  intended  to 

{)roduce  ?  Many  who  yet  adhere  serupu- 
ously  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypo- 
crisy who  adopt  the  true  scriptural  views  of 
prayer.  Nay,  as  even  the  bible  may  be  so 
wrested  as  to  be  made  to  speak  almost  any 
language  in  support  of  almost  any  c^inkm, 
these  persons  lay  hold  on  Scripture  itself  to 
bear  them  out  in  their  own  slight  views  of 
this  duty ;  and  they  profess  to  borrow  from 
thence  the  ground  of  that  censure  wluch 
they  cast  on  the  more  serious  Christians. 
Among  the  many  passages  which  have  been 
made  to  convey  a  meaning  foreign  to  their 
original  design,  none  have  been  seized  upon 
with  more  avidity  by  such  persons  than  the 
pointed  censures  ot  our  Saviour  on  those 
*  who  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers ;' 
as  well  as  on  those  *  who  use  vain  repetitions, 
and  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  much 
speaking.'  Now  the  things  here  intended  to 
be  reproved,  were  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  ignorance  of  the  neatben, 
together  with  the  error  of  all  tliose  who  de- 
pended on  the  success  of  their  prayers,  whUe 
they  imitated  the  deceit  of  the  one  or  the 
folly  of  the  other.  But  our  Saviour  never 
meant  those  severe  reprehensions  should 
cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  Chris- 
tians, to  which  they  do  not  at  au  apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  Btde 
constitute  the  true  value  of  prayer,  th*t 
there  is  no  doubt  but  one  of  the  most  a£Fect- 
ing  specimens  on  record  is  the  short  petituQ 
of  the  publican ;  fiiU  fraught  as  it  is  with 
that  spirit  of  contrition  and  self-abasemeat 
which  is  the  very  principle  and  soul  of  prajf* 
er.  And  this  specimen  perhaps  is  the  best 
model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up  of  t)ie  heart 
which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  I  doubt,  m 
general,  whether  those  few  hasty  worck  to 
which  these  fru^  petitioners  would  sdot 
the  scanty  devotions  of  others  and  them- 
selves, will  be  always  found  ample  enciugfa 
to  satisfy  the  humble  penitent,  who,  beine  a 
sinner,  has  much  to  confess;  who,  hoping  ne 
is  a  pardoned  sinner,  has  mudi  to  acknow* 
ledge.  Such  an  one  perhaps  cannot  alvavs 
pour  out  the  fulness  oHusMml  within  the 
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prescribed  abridgments.  Even  the  sincerest 
Christian,  when  he  wi^es  to  find  his  heart 
warm,  has  often  to  lament  its  coldness. 
Though  he  feel  that  he  has  received  much, 
and  has  therefore  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
yet  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  bring  his  way- 
ward spirit  into  such  a  posture  as  shall  fit  it 
for  the  solemn  business;  for  such  an  one  has 
not  merely  his  form  to  repeat ;  but  he  has 
his  tempers  to  reduce  to  order ;  his  affections 
to  excite,  and  his  peace  to  make.  His 
thoughts  may  be  realizing  the  sarcasm  of 
the  prophet  on  the  idol  Baal,  *  they  may  be 
gone  a  journey,'  and  must  be  recalled  ;  his 
heart  perhaps  *  sleepcth  and  must  be  awa- 
ked.* A  devout  supplicant  too  will  labour 
to  affect  and  warm  nis  mind  with  a  sense  of 
the  great  and  gracious  attributes  of  Ood,  in 
imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old.  Like  Je- 
hosaphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate  Hhe 
power,  and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of 
the  Most  High,'  in  order  to  stir  up  the  sen- 
timents of  awe,  and  gratitude,  and  love,  and 
humility  in  his  own  soul.*  He  will  labour  to 
imitate  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  whose 
heart  dilated  with  the  expression  of  the 
same  holy  affections,  *  I  thank  thee,  O  Fa- 
ther, Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.*  A  heart 
thus  animated,  thus  warmed  with  divine 
love,  cannot  always  scrupulously  limit  itself 
to  the  mere  btmnesa  of  prayer,  if  I  may  so 
speak.  It  cannot  content  itself  with  merely 
spreading  out  its  own  necessities,  but  ex- 

Sinds  in  contemplating  the  perfections  of 
im  to  whom  he  is  addressing  them,  I'he 
humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  longer 
gorvemed  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet  grieves 
to  find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it 
from  his  thoughts.  Though  he  has  on  the 
■whole  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  wants,  and  of 
the  abundant  provision  which  is  made  for 
them  in  the  Gospel;  yet  when  he  most 
wishes  to  be  rejofcin^  in  those  strong  mo- 
tives for  love  and  gratitude,  alas  !  even  then 
he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  insensi- 
bility, his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore  the 
littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his 
Redeemer.  The  best  Christian  is  but  too 
liable,  durine  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to 
be  ensnared  by  'the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life,*  and  is  not  always  brought  with- 
out effort  to  reflect  that  he  is  but  dust  and 
ashes.  How  can  even  good  persons  who  are 
just  come  perhaps  trom  listening  to  the  flat- 
tery of  their  fellow-worms,  acknowledge 
before  Gocl,  without  any  preparation  of  the 
heart,  that  they  are  miserable  sinners  ? 
They  require  a  little  time  to  impress  on 
their  own  souls  the  ti*uth  of  that  solemn  con- 
fession of  sin  they  are  making  to  him,  with- 
out which  brevity  and  not  length  might  con- 
stitute hypocrisy.  Even  the  sincrely  pious 
have  in  prayer  grievous  wanderings  to  la- 
ment, from  which  others  mistakingly  sup- 
pose tlie  advanced  Christian  to  be  exempt 

*  2  CbroD.  XT.  5, 6, 


Such  wanderings  that,  as  an  old  divine  has 
observed,  it  would  exceedingly  humble  a 
good  man,  could  he,  after  he  had  prayed,  bfe 
ma'de  to  see  his  prayers  written  down,  with 
exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain  and  im- 
pertinent thoughts  which  had  thrust  them- 
selves in  amongst  them.  So  tliat  such  an 
one  will  indeed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  these 
distractions,  feel  deep  occasion  with  the 
pi*ophet  to  ask  forgiveness  for  *  the  iniquity 
of  his  hoiy  things  :*  and  would  find  cause 
enough  for  humiliation  every  night,  had  he 
to  lament  the  sins  of  his  prayers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition  as 
*Lord  help  my  unbelief,'  if  the  supplicant 
be  in  so  happy  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be 
darted  up  with  such  strong  faith  that  his  ve- 
ry soul  mounts  with  the  petition,  may  suffice 
to  draw  down  a  blessing  which  may  be  with- 
held fi'om  the  more  prolix  petitioner  :  yet, 
if  by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  form  of 
words,  whether  they  be  long  or  short;  if  the 
true  definition  of  prayer  be,  that  it  is  t/ie  de- 
sire of  the  heart :  if  it  be  that  secret  com- 
monion  between  God  and  the  soul,  which 
is  the  very  breath  and  being  of  religion ; 
then  is  the' Scripture  so  far  from  suggesting 
that  short  measure  of  which  it  is  accused, 
that  it  expressly  says,  « Pray  without  ceas- 
ing'—* Pray  evermore' — *  I  will  that  men 
pray  every  where'— *  continue  instant  in 
prayer.' 

It  such  *  repetitions'  as  these  objectors  re- 
probate, stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawakened, 
or  protract  affections  already  excited  (for 
'vain  repetitions*  are  such  as  awaken  or 
express  no  new  desire,  and  serve  no  reli- 
gious purpose)  then  are  •  repetitions'  not  to 
be  condemned.  And  that  our  Saviour  did 
not  give  the  warning  against  *  long  prayers 
and  repetitions*  in  the  sense  these  objections 
allege,  is  evident  from  liis  own  practice;  for 
once  we  are  told  *  he  continued  all  night  in 
prayer  to  God.'  And  a^ain,  in  the  most  aw- 
ful crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expi-essly  said, 
*He  prayed  the  third  time,  usmg  the  same 
words,  '* 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  course  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by- 
being  called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered 
in  prayer.  Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  di- 
vine promises,  if  they  were  not  kept  alive 
by  this  stated  intercourse  with  God,  would 
wither  and  die.  Prayer  is  also  one  great 
source  and  chief  encourager  of  holiness.  •  If 
I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  wiij 
not  hear  me.* 

Prayer  possesses  the  two-fold  property  of 
fighting  and  preparing  the  heait  to  receive 
the  blessings  we  pray  for,  in  case  we  should 
attain  them;  and  of  fortifyine  and  disposing 
it  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  in  case  it 
should  be  his  pleasui*e  to  withhold  them. 

A  sense  of  sin  should  be  so  far  from  keep- 
ing us  from  prayer,  through  a  false  ple^of 
uuwortliiness,  that  the  humility  growing  on 


•  Matt.  xxTi.  4- 
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this  very  consciousness  is  the  truest  and 
strongest  incentive  to  prayer.  There  is,  for 
our  example  and  encuuragement,  a  beautiful 
union  of  faith  and  humility  in  the  prodi^i 
— *  1  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  befoi-e 
thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son.*  This  as  it  might  seem  to  imply 
hopelessness  of  pardon,  might  be  supposed 
to  promote  unwillingness  to  ask  it ;  but  the 
heart-broken  penitent  drew  the  direct  con- 
trary conclusion—*  I  will  arise  and  go  to  mv 
father  !* 

Prayer,  to  make  it  accepted,  requires  nei- 
ther genius,  eloquence,  nor  language ;  but 
sorrow  for  sin,  faith,  and  humility.  It  is  the 
cry  of  distress,  the  sense  of  want,  the  abase- 
ment of  contrition,  the  energy  of  gratitude. 
It  is  not  an  elaborate  string  of  well  ari'anged 
periods  nor  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  nor  an 
eflfort  of  the  memory;  but  the  devout  breath- 
ing of  a  soul  struck  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
misery,  and  of  the  infinite  holiness  of  Him 
■whom  it  is  addressing ;  experimentally  con- 
vinced of  its  own  empuness,  and  of  the 
abundant  fulness  of  God.  It  is  the  complete 
renunciation  of  self,  and  the  entire  depen- 
dence on  another.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  beg- 
gar who  would  be  relieved ;  of  the  sinner 
who  would  be  pardoned.  It  has  nothing  to 
offer  but  sin  and  sorrow ;  nothing  to  ask  but 
forgiveness  and  acceptance;  nothing  to  plead 
but  ihe  promises  of  the  Gospel  in  the  death 
of  Christ  It  never  seeks  to  obtain  its  ob- 
ject by  diminishing  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  by 
exalting  the  merits  of  the  Saviour. 

But  as  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  expand 
the  affections  as  well  2i'&X,o sanctify  them;  the 
benevolent  Christian  is  not  satished  to  com- 
mend himself  alone  to*  the  divine  favour. 
The  heart  which  is  full  of  the  love  of  God 
will  ovei-flow  with  love  to  its  neighbour.  All 
that  are  near  to  himself  he  wishes  to  bring 
near  to  God.  He  will  present  the  whole  hu- 
man race  as  objects  of  divine  compassion; 
but  especially  the  faithful  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Religion  makes  a  man  so  liberal  of 
soul,  that  he  cannot  endui*e  to  restrict  any 
tiling,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to  himself: 
he  therefore  spiritualizes  the  social  affec- 
tions, by  adding  intercessory  to  personal 
prayer ;  for  he  knows  that  petitioning  for 
others  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exerci- 
sing and  enlargingourown  love  and  charity, 
even  if  it  were  not  fo  draw  down  those  bless- 
ings which  are  premised  to  those  for  whom 
we  ask  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  produce 
any  of  the  numberless  instances  with  which 
Scripture  abounds,  on  the  efficacy  of  inter- 
cession :  in  which  God  has  proved  the  truth 
of  his  own  assurance,  that  *  his  ear  was  open 
to  their  ciy. '  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few 
observations  on  the  benefits  it  brings  to  him 


who  offers  it  When  we  pray  for  the  object 
of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  passun, 
and  exalts  love  into  religion  :  when  we  pray 
for  those  with  whom  we  have  worldly  inter- 
course, it  smooths  down  tlie  swellings  of  en- 
vy, and  bids  the  tumults  of  anger  and  amlu- 
tion  subside:  when  we  pray  for  our  country, 
it  sanctifies  patriotism  :  when  we  pray  for 
those  in  authority,  it  adds  a  divine  motive  to 
human  obedience  :  when  we  pray  for  oar 
enemies,  it  softens  the  savageness  of  war, 
and  mt)lifies  hatred  into  tenderness,  and  re- 
sentment into  son*ow.  And  we  can  only 
learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human  nature, 
of  forgiving  those  who  have  offended  us, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
same  Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the 
reciprocal  intercession  delightfully  realizes 
that  beautiful  idea  of  '  the  communion  of 
saints,*  I'here  is  scarcely  any  thing  whicli 
more  enriches  the  Christian  than  the  circa- 
lation  of  this  holy  commerce ;  than  the  com- 
fort of  t>clieving,  while  he  b  praying  for  hb 
Christian  friends,  that  he  is  also  rei4}iog  the 
benefit  of  their  prayers  for  him. 

Some  are  for  confining  their  intercesaoot 
only  to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of 
merit  were  entitled  to  our  prayers.  Merit ! 
who  has  it  ?  Desert !  who  can  plead  it  ?  in 
the  sight  of  God,  I  mean.  Who  shall  bring 
his  own  piety,  or  the  piet)r  of  others,  in  the 
way  of  claim  f  before  a  Being  of  such  tran- 
scendant  holiness,  that  •  the  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  his  sight  ?'  And  if  we  wait  for  per- 
fect holiness  a$  a  pixiliminary  to  prayer, 
when  shall  such  ening  creatures  pray  aitxU 
to  Him  *who  chargeth  the  angeU  with 
folly !' 

In  closing  this  little  work  with  the  sabjcct 
of  intercessory  prayer,  may  the  authof  be 
allowed  to  avail  herself  of  the  feeling  it  sa^ 
gcsts  to  her  own  heart?  And  while  she  ear- 
nestly implores  that  Being,  who  can  make 
the  meanest  of  his  creatures  instrumental  to 
his  glory,  to  bless  this  humble  attempt  to 
those  for  whom  it  was  written,  may  she, 
without  presumption,  entreat  that  this  work 
of  Christian  charity  may  be  reciprocal;  awl 
that  those  who  peruse  these  pages  niar  put 
up  a  petition  for  her,  that  in  the  great  day^to 
which  we  are  all  hastening,  she  may  not  be 
found  to  have  suggested  to  others  What  she 
hei'self  did  not  bdieve,  or  to  have  recofla- 
mended  what  she  did  not  deare  to  practice? 
In  that  awful  day  of  everlasting  deciskxi, 
may  both  the  reader  and  the  writer  be  pai^ 
doned  and  accepted,  'not  for  any  worktcf 
righteousness  which  they  have  done,*  b«t 
through  the  merits  of  the  Gr£at  iNTUk- 
C£ssoa. 
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PRACTICAL  PIETY, 

OR  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEART 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LIFE. 

The  fear  of  God  be^ini  with  the  Heart,  and  parifies  and  rectifies  it ;  and  from  the  Heart, 
thua  rectified,  grows  a  coofotmity  in  the  Life,  the  Words,  and  the  Actions. — Sir  MaUk*w 
Hal€*$  Contemplations. 

PREFACE, 

All  eminent  professor  of  our  own  time  modeally  declared  that  he  taught  chemistry  in  order 
that  he  might  learn  it.  The  writer  of  the  following  pages  might,  with  far  more  justice,  offer 
a  similar  declaration,  as  an  apology  for  so  repeatedly  treating  on  the  important  topics  of  iali< 
gion  and  morals. 

Abashed  by  the  equitable  precept, 

Let  thow  t«a«h  others  who  tbemtelret  excel— 

she  is  aware,  how  fairly  she  is  putting  it  in  t&e  power  of  the  reader,  to  ask,  in  the  searching 
words  of  an  eminent  old  prelate,  '  They  that  speak  thus  and  advise  thus,  do  they  do  thus?' 
She  can  defend  herself  in  no  other  way,  than  by  adopting  for  a  reply  the  words  of  the  same 
venerable  divine,  which  immediately  follow : — *  O  that  it  were  not  too  true.  Tet  although  it 
be  but  little  that  is  attained,  the  very  aim  is  right,  and  something  there  is  that  is  done  by  it. 
It  is  better  to  have  such  thoughts  and  desires,  than  altogether  to  give  them  up ;  and  the  very 
desire,  if  it  be  serious  and  sincere,  may  so  much  change  the  habitude  of  the  soul  and  life,  rhat 
it  is  not  to  be  despised.' 

The  world  does  not  require  so  much  to  be  informed  as  reminded.  A  remembrancer  may 
be  almost  as  useful  as  an  instructor  ;  if  his  ofiice  be  more  humble,  it  is  scarcely  less  necessa- 
ry. The  man  whose  employment  it  was,  statedly  to  proclaim  in  the  ear  of  Philip,  aBMBMBxa 
THAT  THOU  ART  uoBTAL,  had  his  plain  admonition  been  allowed  to  make  its  due  impression, 
might  have  produced  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  royal  usurper,  than  the  impassioned  ora- 
tions of  his  immortal  assailant — 

' '  wboie  retitUett  eloquence 

Shook  th*  arteiuil  and  folinined  over  Greece 
To  MacedoD  and  Artaxerxet*  throne. 

• 

While  the  orator  boldly  strove  to  check  the  ambition,  and  arrest  the  injustice  of  the  kin^, 
.tbe  simple  herald  barely  reminded  him,  how  rfiort  would  be  the  reign  ef  injustice,  how  inevi- 
table and  how  near  was  the  final  period  of  ambition.  Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of 
the  monarch,  that  while  the  thunders  of  the  politician  were  intolerable,  the  monitor  was  of  his 
own  appointment. 

This  slight  sketch,  for  it  pretends  to  no  higher  name,  aims  only  at  being  plain  and  practi- 
cal. Contending  solely  for  those  indispensable  points,  which  b^  involving  present  doty,  in- 
Tolve  future  happiness,  the  writer  has  avoided,  as  far  as  Christian  sincerity  permits,  all  con- 
troverted topics;  has  shunned  whatever  might  lead  to  disputation  rather  than  to  profit. 

We  live  in  an  age,  when,  as  Mr.  Pope  observed  of  that  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  criminal  to 
be  moderate.  Would  it  could  not  be  said  that  Religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics ! 
Those  who  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  extremes  in  either,  arc  in  danger  of  being  reproba- 
ted by  both.  It  is  rather  a  hardship  for  persons,  who  have  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty 
to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  moderation  in  thinlcioir,  and  of  candoar  in  judging,  that,  when  these 
dispositions  are  brought  into  action,  they  frequently  incur  a  harsher  censure  than  the  errors 
which  it  was  iheir  chief  aim  to  avoid. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  to  that  human  wisdom  whose  leading  object  is  human  applanse,  it  might 
aoswer  best  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  some  one  party.  On  the  protection  of  that  party  at 
least,  it  might  in  that  case  reckon ;  and  it  would  then  have  this  dislike  of  the  opposite  cliws 
alooe  to  contend  against ;  while  those  who  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  either,  can  hardly  es- 
cape the  disapprobation  of  both.  ^  1 
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To  apply  the  remark  to  the  present  case  :~The  aathor  is  apprebensire  that  she  may  at 
once  be  censured  by  opposite  clssses  of  readers,  as  bein(|r  too  strict  and  too  relaxed : — too  mach 
attached  to  opinions,  and  too  indiifurent  about  them  ; — as  bavin^r  narrowed  the  broad  field  of 
Christianity  by  labouring  to  establish  its  peculiar  doctrines; — as  having  broken  down  its  en- 
closures  by  not  confining  herself  to  doctrines  exclusirely; — as  having  considered  morality  of 
too  little  importance ; — as  having  raised  it  to  an  undue  elevation ; — as  having  made  practice 
every  thing ; — as  having  made  it  nothing. 

While  a  .catholic  spirit  is  accused  of  being  latitudinarian  in  one  party,  it  really  i«  so  in  an- 
other. In  one  it  exoibits  the  character  of  Christianity  on  her  own  grand  bqt  correct  scale; 
in  the  other,  it  is  the  oflvpring  of  that  indifierence,  which,  considering  all  opinions  as  nearly 
the  same  value,  indemnifies  itaelf  for  tolerating  all,  by  not  attaching  itself  to  any,  which,  esta- 
blishing a  self-complacent  notion  of  general  benevolence,  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  narrow 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  adopting  a  displajr  of  that  cheap  material,  liberal  lentimenti  as  op- 
posed to  religious  strictness,  sacrifices  true  piety  to  false  candour. 

Christianity  may  be  said  to  suflbr  between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  by 
which  she  suffers  most ; — whether  by  that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her  divine 
character,  and  speculatively  adopts  the  faggot  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intolerance ;  or 
by  that  indiscriminate  candour,  that  conceding  slackness,  which,  by  stripping  her  of  her  ap- 
propriate attributes,  reduces  her  to  something  scarcely  worth  contending  for ;  to  something 
which,  instead  of  making  her  the  religion  of  Christ,  generalizes  her  into  any  religion  which 
may  choose  to  adopt  her. — The  one  distorts  her  lovely  lineaments  into  caricature,  and  throws 
her  graceful  figure  into  gloomy  shadow ;  the  other,  by  daubing  her  over  with  coloors  not  her 
own,  renders  her  form  indistinct,  and  obliterates  her  features.  In  the  first  instance,  she  ex- 
cites little  afiiection ;  in  the  latter  she  is  not  t*co|rnize  J. 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  address  herself  as  a  Christian  who  must  die  soon,  to  Cfara- 
tians  who  most  die  certainly.  She  trusts  that  she  shall  not  be  accused  of  erecting  herself  i»> 
to  a  censor,  but  be  considered  aj  one  who  writes  with  a  real  consciousness  thai  she  iefiu  fron 
having  reached  the  attainments  she  suggests;  with  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  danger  of 
holding  out  a  standard  toe  likely  to  discredit  her  own  practice.  She  writes  not  with  the  as- 
sumption of  superiority,  but  with  a  deep  practical  sense  of  th«  infirmities  against  which  she 
has  presumed  to  caution  others.  She  wishes  to  be  understood  as  speaking  the  language  of 
sympathy,  lather  than  of  dictation ;  of  feeling  rather  than  of  document.  So  far  from  fancying 
herself  exempt  from  the  evils  on  which  she  has  animadverted,  her  very  feeling  of  thooe  evib 
has  assisted  her  in  their  delineation.  Thus  this  interior  sentiment  of  her  own  deficiencies, 
which  might  be  urged  as  a  disqualification,  has,  she  trusts,  enabled  her  to  point  out  dangers 
to  others. — If  the  patient  cannot  lay  down  rules  for  the  cure  of  a  reigning  disease,  much  less 
effect  the  cure ;  yet  from  the  symptoms  common  to  the  same  malady,  hf  who  labours  undtf 
it  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  attending  to  it.  He  may  treat  the  case  feelingly,  if  not  sci- 
entifically. He  may  substitute  experience,  iu  default  of  skill:  ho  may  insist  on  the  value  of 
the  remedy  he  has  neglected,  as  well  as  recommend  that  from  which  he  has  found  benefit. 

The  subjects  considered  in  this  treatise  have  been  animadverted  on,  have  been  in  a  man- 
ner exhausted,  by  persons  before  whose  names  the  author  bows  down  with  the  deepest  hnmi- 
lity  ;  by  able  professional  instructors,  by  piety  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  style,  and  invi- 
gorated with  all  the  powers  of  argument. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  multiply  books  which  may  rather  incumber  the  reader  than 
strengthen  the  cause .' — <  That  the  older  is  better,'  cannot  be  disputed.  But  is  not  the  bemg 
'  old'  sometimes  the  reason  why  the  *  better*  is  not  regarded  ?  Novelty  itself  is  an  attraction 
which  ^ut  too  ol\en  supersedes  merit.  A  slighter  drapery,  if  it -be  a  new  one,  may  excite  a 
degree  of  attention  to  an  object,  not  paid  to  it  when  clad  in  a  richer  garb  to  which  the  eye  has 
been  accustomed. 

The  author  may  begin  to  ask  with  one  of  her  earliest  and  most  enlightened  friends* — 
'  Where  is  the  world  into  which  we  were  born  ?'  Death  has  broken  most  of  those  connezioiH 
which  made  the  honour  and  happiness  of  her  youthful  days.  Fresh  links  however  have  eoir 
tinned  to  attach  her  to  society.  She  is  singularly  happy  in  the  afiectionate  regard  of  a  great 
number  of  amiable  young  persons,  who  may  peruse  with  additional  attention,  sentiments  wm^ 
come  recominended  to  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  own  attachment,  more  than  by  any  dalm 
of  merit  in  the  writer.  Is  there  not  something  in  personal  knowledge,  something  in  the  £m&- 
ings  of  endeared' acquaintance,  which  by  that  hidden  association,  whence  so  much  of  oar  var 
defined  pleasure  is  derived,  if  it  does  not  impart  new  force  to  old  truths,  may  excite  a  new  »- 
terest  in  considering  truths  which  are  known  ?  Her  concern  for  these  engaging  iiersona  es- 
tends  beyond  the  transient  period  of  present  intercourse.  It  would  shed  nrajr  ofbrigbtnefleeB 
her  pnrting  hour,  if  she  could  hope  thfit  any  caution  here  held  out,  any  principle  here  mtf' 
gested,  any  habit  here  recommended,  might  be  of  use  to  any  one  of  them ;  when  the  hsai 
which  now  guides  the  pen,  can  be  no  longer  exerted  in  their  service.  This  would  be  n 
bering  their  friend  in  a  way  which  would  evince  the  highest  affisction  in  them,  which 
confer  the  truest  honour  on  herself. 

BarUy  Wood,  March  Ut,  1811. 


*  Dr.  Jubnfton« 
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PRACTICAL  PIETY, 


OR  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEART  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LIFZ. 


CHAP.  I. 

Christianity  an  internal  firincifile, 

Christianity  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  di- 
vine original.  It  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  its  gracious  purpose  is  to  carry  us  up 
thither.  Its  Author  is  God.  It  was  foietold 
ftt)m  the  beginning,  by  prophecies  which 
grew  clearer  and  brighter  as  they  approach- 
ed the  period  of  their  accomplishment  It 
was  confirmed  by  miracles  which  continued 
till  the  religion  they  illustrated  was  esta- 
blished. It  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  its 
author.  Its  doctrines  artf  pure,  sublime, 
consistent  Its  precepts  just  and  holy.  Its 
■worship  is  spiritual.  Its  services  reasotiable, 
and  rendered  practicable  by  offers  of  divine 
aid  to  human  weakness.  It  is  sanctioned  by 
the  eternal  happiness  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
everlasting  misery  to  the  disobedient  It  had 
no  collusion  with  power,  for  power  sought  to 
crush  it  It  could  not  be  in  aay  league  with 
the  world,  ibr  it  set  out  by  declanng  itself 
the  enemy  of  the  world.  It  reprobate<l  its 
maxims,  it  showed  the  vanity  of  its  glories, 
the  danger  of  its  riches,  the  emptiness  of  its 
pleasures. 

Christianity,  though  the  most  perfect  rule 
of  life  that  ever  wat  devised,  is  tar  from  be- 
ing barely  a  rule  of  life.  A  religion  consist- 
ing of  a  mere  code  of  laws,  might  have  suf- 
ficed for  a  man  in  a  state  of  innocence.  But 
man  who  has  broken  these  laws  cannot  be 
saved  by  a  rule  which  he  has  violated. 
What  consolation  could  he  find  in  the  peru- 
sal of  statutes,  every  one  of  which,  bringing 
a  fresh  couviction  of  his  guilt,  brin^  a  fresh 
assurance  of  his  condemnation.  The  chief 
object  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  furnish  rules  for 
the  preservation  of  innocence,  but  to  hold 
out  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  guilty.  It 
docs  not  proceed  from  a  supposition  but  a 
fact ;  not  upon  what  might  have  suited  man 
in  a  state  of  puritv,  but  upon  what  is  suit- 
able to  him  in  tne  exigences  of  his  fallen 
state. 

ITiis  reli^on  does  not  consist  in  an  exter- 
nal conformity  to  practices,  which,  though 
right  in  themselves,  may  be  adopted  from 
human  motives,  and  to  answer  secular  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  a  religion  of  forms,  and 
modes,  and  decencies.  It  is  being  trans- 
formed into  the  image  of  («od.  It  is  being 
like-minded  with  Christ.  It  is  considering 
him  as  our  sanctification,  as  well  as  our  re- 
demption. It  is  endeavouring  to  live  to  him 
here  that  we  may  live  with  him  hereafter. 
It  is  desiring  earnestly  to  surrender  our  will 
to  his,  our  heart  to  the  conduct  of  his  Spirit, 
our  life  to  the  guidance  of  his  word. 

The  change  ia  the  human  heart,  which 


the  Scriptures  declare  to  be  necessary,  they 
represent  to  be  not  so  much  an  old  principle 
improved,  as  a  new  one  created  ;  not  educed 
out  of  the  former  character,  but  infused  into 
the  new  one.  This  changeis  there  express- 
ed in  great  varieties  of  language,  and  under 
different  figures  of  speech.  Its  being  so  fre- 
(juently  described,  or  figuratively  intimated 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  volume  of  inspi- 
ration, entitles  the  doctrine  itself  to  reve- 
rence, and  ought  to  shield  from  obloquy  the 
obnoxious  terms  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
conveyed. 

The  sacred  writings  frequently  point  out 
the  analogy  between  natural  and  spiritual 
things.  The  same  spirit  which  in  tne  cre- 
ution  of  the  world  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  operates  on  the  human  character  to 
produce  a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.  By 
this  operation  the  affections  and  faculties  of 
the  man  receive  a  new  impulse — his  dark 
understanding  is  illuminated,  his  rebellious 
will  is  subdued,  his  irregular  desires  are  rec- 
tified, his  judgment  is  informed,  his  imagina- 
tion is  chastised,  his  inclinations  are  sancti- 
fied ;  his  hopes  and  fears  are  directed  to 
their  true  and  adequate  end.  Heaven  be- 
comes the  object  of  his  hopes,  an  eternal 
separation  from  God  the  object  of  his  fears. 
His  love  of  the  world  is  transmuted  into  the 
love  of  God.  The  lower  faculties  are  press- 
ed into  the  new  service.  The  senses  have  a 
higher  direction.  The  whole  internal  frame 
and  constitution  receive  a  nobler  bent ;  the 
intents  and  purposes  of  the  mind  a  sublimer 
aim  ;  his  aspirations  a  loftier  fii^ht ;  his 
vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed  object ;  his 
vagrant  purposes  a  settled  home  ;  his  disap- 
pointed heart  a  certain  refuge.  I'he  heart, 
no  longer  a  worshipper  of  the  world,  is  strug- 
gling to  become  its  conqueror.  Our  blessed 
Redeemer,  in  overcoming  the  world,  be- 
queathed us  his  command  to  overcome  it 
also  :  but  as  he  did  not  give  the  command 
without  the  example,  so  he  did  not  give  the 
example  without  the  offer  of  a  power  to  obey 
the  command. 

Genuine  religion  demands  not  merely  aa 
external  profession  of  our  allegiance  to  God, 
but  an  inward  devotedness  of  ourselves  to 
his  service.  It  is  not  a  reco^ition,  but  a 
dedication.  It  puts  the  Christian  into  a  new 
state  of  things,  a  new  condition  of  being. 
It  raises  him  above  the  world  while  he  lives 
in  it  It  disperses  the  illusion  of  sense,  by 
opening  his  eyes  to  realities  in  the  place  of 
those  shadows  which  he  has  been  pursuing. 
It  presents  this  world  as  a  scene  of  whose 
original  beauty  Sin  has  darkened  and  disor- 
dered, Man  as  a  dependant  creature,  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  repairer  of  all  the  evils  which 
an  has  caused,  and  as  our  restorer  to  holiness 
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and  happiness.  Any  religion  short  of  this, 
any  at  least,  which  has  not  this  for  its  end 
and  object,  is  not  that  religion  which  the 
Gospelhas  presented  to  us,  which  our  Re- 
deemer came  down  on  earth  to  teach  us  by 
his  precepts,  to  illustrate  by  his  example,  to 
connrm  by  his  death,  and  to  consummate  by 
his  resurrection. 

If  Christianitjr  do  not  alwavs  produce 
these  hs^y  effects  to  the  extent  here  repre- 
sented. It  nias  always  a  tendency  to  produce 
thenL  If  we  do  not  see  the  progress  to  be 
such  as^e  Gospel  annexes  to  the  transform- 
ing power  of  true  religion,  it  b  not  owing  to 
any  defect  in  the  principle,  but  to  the  re- 
mains df  sin  in  the  heart ;  to  the  imperfectly 
subdued  comiptionsof  the  Christian.  Those 
who  are  very  sincere  are  still  very  imperfect 
They  evidence  their  sincerity  oy  acknow- 
ledgm^  Uie  lowness  of  their  attainments,  by 
lamentme  the  remainder  oi  their  corrutH 
tioQS.  Many  an  humble  Christian  whom  the 
world  reproaches  with  being  extravagant 
in  his  zeiu,  whom  it  ridicules  for  being  en- 
thusiastic in  his  aims,  and  rigid  in  his  prac- 
tice, is  inwardly  mourning  on  the  very  con- 
trary ground.  He  would  bear  their  censure 
more  cheerfully,  but  that  he  feels  Jhis  danger 
Ues  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  is  secretly 
abasing  himself  before  his  Maker  for  not 
carrying  hr  enough  that  principle  which  he 
is  accused  of  carrying  too  fair.  The  foult 
which  oUiers  find  in  nim  b  excess.  The 
fault  he  finds  in  lumself  is  deficiency.  He 
is,  alas !  too  commonly  right  His  enemies 
speak  df  him  as  they  hear.  He  judges  of 
himself  as  he  feels.  But  though  humbled  to 
the  dust  by  the  deep  sense  <n  his  own  un- 
worthiness,  he  is  '  strong  in  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  power  of  his  might '  'He  has, '  says 
the  venerable  Hooker,  *a  Shepherd  fiiU  of 
kindness,  full  of  care,  and  full  of  power.' 
His  prayer  is  not  for  reward  but  pardon. 
His  plea  is  not  merit  but  mercy  -,  but  then 
it  is  mercy  made  sure  to  him  by  the  promise 
of  the  Almighty  to  penitent  believers. 

The  mistake  of  many  in  relirion  appears 
to  be,  that  they  do  not  begin  with  the  begin- 
ning. They  do  not  lay  their  fbundation  in 
the  persuasion  that  man  is  by  nature  in  a 
state  of  alienation  from  God.  They  consi- 
der him  rather  as  an  imperfect  than  a  fallen 
creature.  They  allow  that  he  requires  to 
be  improved,  but  deny  that  he  requires  a 
thorough  renovation  of  heart 

But  genuine  Christianity  can  never  be 
grafted  on  anv  other  stock  than  the  aposta- 
cy  of  man.  The  deagn  to  reinstate  beings 
who  have  not  fisdlen ;  to  propose  a  restora- 
tion without  a  previous  loss,  a  cure  where 
there  was  no  radical  disease,  is  altogether 
an  incongruity  which  would  seem  toa palpa- 
ble to  require  confutation,  did  we  not  so  h-e- 
quen^y  see  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
maintained  by  those  who  deny  that  man 
was  in  a  state  to  require  such  a  redemption. 
But  would  Christ  have  been  sent  *  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captive,'  if  there  had 


beennocapUvity;  and 'the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  were  bound,'  had  there 
been  no  prison,  had  man  been  in  no  boo- 


e  are  aware  that  many  consider  the  ' 
doctrine  in  question  as  a  bold  charge  against 
our  Creator.  But  may  we  not  venture  to 
ask,  Is  it  not  a  bolder  charee  against  Ga^ 
goodness  to  pi*esume  thathe  nadflaadebetn^i 
originally  wicked ;  and  s^^st  God's  vera- 
city to  believe,  thai  having  made  such  bdogs 
he  pronounced  them  *  gcxxl  ?'  Is  not  that 
doctrine  more  reaaBoahle  which  is  expressed 
or  implied  in  every  part  of  Scripture,  that 
the  moral  corruption  of  our  first  parent  has 
been  entailed  on  his  whole  posterity ;  that 
from  this  corruption  (thougn  only  pnnidi- 
able  for  their  actual  offences)  they  are  do 
more  exempt  than  from  natural  death  ? 

We  must  not,  however,  think  fialsely  of 
our  nature ;  we  must  humble  but  not  de^ 
grade  it  Our  original  brightness  is  obscu- 
red, but  not  extinguished.  If  we  consider 
ourselves  in  our  natural  state,  our  esdmatian 
cannot  be  too  low :  whea  we  reflect  at  what 
a  price  we  have  been  bought,  we  can  hard- 
ly overrate  ourselves  in  the  view  of  immor- 
tality. 

lU  indeed,  the  Almighty  had  left  us  to  the 
consequences  of  our  natund  state,  we  im^it, 
with  more  o^our  of  reason,  have  routiMed 
against  his  iustice.  But  when  we  see  how 
graciously  he  has  turned  our  very  lapse  into 
an  occasion  of  improving  our  condition ; 
how  from  this  evil  he  was  pleased  to  advance 
us  toa greater  good  thaA  we  had  lost ;  how 
that  life  which  was  forfeited  nuiy  be  resto- 
red ;  how  by  grafting  the  redempdoo  of  man 
on  the  very  cvcumstance  of  his  fall,  he  has 
raised  him  to  the  capacitv  of  a  hi^er  cco^ 
tion  than  that  whicn  he  oas  forfeited,  azidto 
a  happiness  superior  to  that  from  whkhhe 
fell — What  an  impression  does  this  give  us 
of  the  immeasurable  wisdom  and  eood&eaa 
of  God,  of  the  unsearchable  riches  ^Cbriil 

The  religion  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  recommend,  has  been  sometiiao 
misunderstood,  and  not  seldom  misrepresen- 
ted. It  has  been  described  as  an  unproduc- 
tive theory,  and  ridiculed  as  a  fanciful  ex- 
travagance. For  the  sake  of  distinctiOBit 
is  here  called.  The  religion  of  the  Mtart.'^ 
T^^^re  it  subsists  as  the  fountain  of  spiribnl 
life  ;  thence  it  sends  forth,  as  from  the  OA- 
tral  seat  of  its  existence,  supplies  of  life  md 
warmth  through  the  whde  irame ;  there  is 
the  soul  of  virtue ;  there  b  the  vital  princi- 
ple which  animates  the  whole  being  «(a 
Christian. 

This  religion  has  been  the  support  flii 
consolation  of  the  pious  believer  in  all  WffiM 
of  the  church.  That  it  han  been  perverted 
both  by  the  cloistered  and  the  uncloistetvi 
mystic,  not  merely  to  promote  abstractiail«l 
mind,  but  inactivity  of  life,  makes  DodiilC 
against  the  principle  itsd£  What  dootfiK 
of  the  New  Testament  has  not  been  madtte 
speak  the  language  of  its  injudicious  i 
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cale,  and  turned  bto  arms  against  some 
other  doctrines  which  it  was  never  meant  to 
impose  ? 

But  if  it  has  been  carried  to  a  blameable 
excess  by  the  pious  error  of  holy  men,  it  has 
also  been  adq^ted  by  the  less  innocent  fana- 
tic, and  abused  to  the  most  pernicious  pur- 
poses. His  extravagance  has  furnished  to 
the  enemies  of  internal  religion,  arguments 
or  rather  invectives,  against  the  sound  and 
aober  exercises  of  genuine  piety;.  They 
seize  everjr  occaaon  to  represent  it  as  if  it 
were  criminal,  as  the  fo©  of  morality  j  ridi- 
culous as  the  infallible  test  of  an  unsound 
mind  ;  n>ischievous,  as  hostile  to  active  vir- 
tue, and  destructive  as  the  bane  of  public 
utility. 

But  if  these  charges  be  really  well  foun- 
ded, then  were  the  brightest  luminaries  of 
the  Christian  church — then  were  Home, and 
Porteqs,  and  Beveridge ;  then  were  Hooker, 
and  Taylor,  and  Herbert ;  Hopkins,  Lei^h- 
ton,  and  Usher;  Howe,  and  Baxter;  Rid- 
ley, Jewel,  and  Hooper ;  then  were  Chry- 
sostome  and  Augustine,  the  reformers  and 
the  fathers ;  then  were  the  goodly  fellowship 
of  ^e  prophets ;  then  were  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs ;  then  were  the  glorious  compa- 
ny of  the  apostles ;  then  was  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved ;  then  was  Jesus  himself 
— I  shudder  at  the  amplification — dry  spe- 
calatists,  frantic  enthusiasts,  enemies  to  vir- 
tue, and  subverters  of  the  public  weal. 

Those  who  disbelieve,  or  deride,  or  reject 
this  inward  religion,  are  much  to  be  com- 
pasaonated,    liieir  belief  thtt  no  such  prin- 
<:iple  exists,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  effectual- 
ly prevent  its  existing  in  themselves,  at 
least,  while  the^  make  their  own  state  the 
measure  of  their  general  judgment.    Not 
being  sensible  of  their  required  dispositions 
m  their  own  hearts,  they  establish  this  as  a 
proof  of  its  impossibilitv  in  all  cases.    This 
persua^on,  as  long  as  they  maintain  it,  will 
assuredly  exclude  the  reception  of  divine 
truth.    What  they  assert  can  be  true  in  no 
case,  cannot  be  true  in  their  own.    Their 
hearts  will  b^  barred  against  any  influ- 
ence in  the  power  of  which  they  do  not  be- 
lieve.   They  will  not  desire  it,  they  will  not 
pray  for  it,  except  in  the  Liturgy,  where  it  is 
€he  decided  language :  They  will  not  addict 
themselves  to  those  pious  exercises  to  which 
It  invites  them,  exercises  which  it  ever  loves 
and  cherishes.    Thus  they  expect  the  end, 
but  av(»d  the  way  which  leads  to  it ;  they 
indulge  the  hope  of  glory,  while  they  neglect 
or  pervert  the  means  of  grace.    But  let  not 
the  formal  religionist,  who  has  probably  ne- 
ver sought,  and  therefore  never  obtained, 
2Uiy«enseof  the  spiritual  mercies  of  God, 
conclude  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  such 
ststte.    His  having  no  conception  of  it  is  no 
nnore  proof  that  no  such  state  exists,  than  it 
is  a  proof,  that  the  cheering  beams  of  a  ge- 
nial climate  have  no  existence,  because  the 
inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone  never  felt 
Cbem. 


Where  our  own  heart  and  escperience  do 
not  illustrate  these  truths  practically,  so  as 
to  afford  us  some  evidence  of  their  reality, 
let  us  examine  our  minds,  and  faithfolly  fol- 
low up  our  convictions ;  let  us  inquire  whe- 
ther God  has  really  been  wanting  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  promises,  or  whether 
we  have  not  been  sadly  deficient  in  yielding 
to  those  suggestions  of  conseience  which  are 
the  motions  of  his  Spirit?  Whether  we  have 
not  neglected  to  implore  the  uds  of  that 
Spirit ;  whether  we  nave  not,  in  various  in- 
stances, resisted  them  ?  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves— ^have  we  looked  up  to  our  heavenly 
Father  with  humble  dependence  for  the 
supplies  of  his  grace  ?  or  have  we  prayed 
for  these  blessings  only  as  a  form,  and  na- 
ving  acquitted  ourselves  of  the  form,  do  we 
continue  to  live  as  if  we  had  not  so  prayed  ? 
Having  repeatedly  implored  his  direction, 
do  we  endeavour  to  submit  ourselves  to  its 
guidance  ?  Having  prayed  that  his  will  may 
be  done,  do  we  never  stoutly  set  up  our  own 
will  in  contradiction  to  his  ?^ 

If,  then,  we  receive  not  the  promised  sup- 
port and  comfort,  the  failure  must  rest  some- 
where :  it  lies  between  him  who  has  promi- 
sed,and  him  to  whom  the  promise  was  made. 
There  is  no  other  alternative  ;  would  it  not 
be  blasphemy  to  transfei-  the  failure  to  God? 
Let  us  not,  then,  rest  till  we  have  cleared 
up  the  difficulty.  The  spirits  sink  and  the 
faith  fails,  if,  after  a  continued  round  of  read- 
ing and  prayer :  after  having  for  years  con- 
formed to  the  letter  of  the  command ;  after 
having  scrupulously  brought  in  our  tale  of 
outward  duties,  we  Snd  ourselves  just  where 
we  were  at  .setting  out. 

We  complain  justly  of  our  own  weakness, 
and  truly  pleacfour  inability  as  a  reason  why 
we  cannot  serve  God  as  we  ought.  This  in- 
firmity, its  nature,  and  its  measure,  God 
knows  far  more  exactly  than  we  know  it ; 
yet  he  knows  that,  with  the  help  which  he 
offers  us,  we  can  both  love  and  obey  him,  or 
he  never  wc^ld  have  made  it  the  qualifica- 
tion of  our  obtiuning  his  favour.  He  never 
would  have  said,  'give  me  thy  heart* — 
*  seek  ye  my  face' — •  add  to  your  faith,  vir- 
tue'— •  have  a  right  heart  and  a  right  spirit,' 
-*•  strengthen  the  things  that  remain'—*  ye 
will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life' 
— ^had  not  all  these  precepts  a  definite 
meaning,  had  not  all  these  been  practicable 
duties. 

Can  we  suppose  that  the  omniscient  God 
would  have  given  these  unqu^ified  com- 
mands to  powerless,  incapable,  unimpressi- 
ble  beings  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  he  would 
paralyse  his  creatures,  and  then  condemn 
them  for  not  being  able  to  move  ?  He 
knows,  it  is  true,  our  natural  impotence,  but 
he  knows,  because  he  confers,  our  super- 
induced strength.  There  is  scarcely  a  com- 
mand in  the  whole  Scripture  which  has  not 
either  immediately,  or  in  some  other  part,  a 
corresponding  prayer,  and  a  corresponding 
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a  new  heart,' — it  savs  in  another  *  a  new 
heart  will  I  give  tnee;'— and  in  a  third 

•  make  me  a  clean  heart !'  For  it  is  worth 
observing  that  a  diligent  inquirer  may  trace 
every  where  this  threefold  union.  If  God 
commands  by  Saint  Paul,  *  let  not  sin  reign 
in  your  mortal  body,*  he  firomwea  by  the 
same  apostle,  *  sin  snail  not  have  dominion 
over  you  ;'— while  to  complete  the  tripar- 
tate  agreement,  he  makes  David /rrcy  that 
his  *  sins  may  not  have  dominion  over  him.' 

The  saints  of  old,  so  far  from  setting  up 
on  the  stock  of  their  own  independent  vir- 
tue, seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  light 
but  what  was  imparted,  of  any  strength  but 
what  was  communicated  to  them  from 
above.  Hear  their  importunate  petitions! — 
«()  send  forth  thy  light  and  thy  truth.'— 
Mark  their  grateful  declarations!— 'The 
Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  salvation  !'— 
Observe  their  cordial  acknowledgments  !— 

*  Bless  the  Lord,  X)  my  soul !  and  all  that 
38  within  me  bless  his  holy  name  !' 

Though  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
for  the  divine  Agency  those  impulses  which 
pretend  to  operate  independently  of  exter- 
nal revelation ;  which  have  little  reference 
to  it ;  which  set  themselves  above  it ;  it  is 
however  that  powerful  agency  which  sanc- 
tifies all  means,  renders  all  external  revela- 
tion effectual.  Notwithstanding  that  all  the 
truths  of  religion,  all  the  doctnnesof  salva- 
tion are  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
these  very  scriptures  require  the  influence 
of  thatSpirit  which  dictated  them  to  produce 
an  influential  faith.  This  Spint,  by  enlight- 
ening the  mind,  converts  the  rational  per- 
suasion, brings  the  intellectual  conviction  of 
divine  truth  conveyrd  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, into  an  operative  priftciple.  A  man 
ft^m  reading,  examining,  and  inquiring, 
may  attain  to  such  a  reasonable  assurance 
of  the  truth  of  revelation  as  will  remove  all 
doubts  from  his  own  mind,  and  even  enable 
him  to  refate  the  objections  of  others ;  but 
this  bare  intellectual  faith  alonl  will  not  ope- 
rate a^inst  his  corrupt  affections,  will  not 
cure  his  besetting  sin,  will  not  conquer  his 
rebellious  will,  and  may  not  therefore  be  an 
efflcadous  principle.  A  mere  historical 
faith,  the  mere  evidence  of  facts  with  the 
soundest  reasonings  and  deductions  from 
them,  may  not  be  that  faith  which  will  fill 
him  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

An  habitual  reference  to  that  Spirit  which 
animates  the  real  Christian  is  so  hv  from  ex- 
cluding that  it  strengthens  the  truth  of  reve- 
laticHi,  but  never  contradicts  it.  The  word 
of  God  is  always  in  unison  with  his  Spirit ; 
his  Spirit  is  never  in  opposition  to  his  word. 
Indeed  that  this  influence  is  not  an  imagina- 
ry thing,  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  tread- 
ing on  dangerous,  because  disputed  ground ; 
for  among  the  fashionable  curtailments  of 
Scripture  doctrines,  there  is  not  one  truth 
"Which  has  been  lopped  from  the  modem 
creed  with  a  more  unsparing  liand ',  not  one, 


the  defence  of  which  excites  more  sospicSac 
against  its  advocate*.  But  if  it  had  been  a 
mere  phantom,  shotild  we  with  such  jealous 
iteration  have  been  cautioned  against  ne- 
glecting or  opposing  it  ?  If  the  holy  Spirit 
could  not  be  'gneved,'  might  not  be 
'  quenched,'  were  not  likely  to  be  "rcMsted;* 
that  very  Spirit  which  proclaimed  the  pn>- 
hibitions  would  never  have  said  •  grieve  n<A,' 
•quench  not,'  'resist  not.'  The  Bible  ne- 
ver warns  us  against  imaginary  evil,  iwr 
court*  us  to  imaginary  good.  If  then  we 
refuse  to  yield  to  its  guidance,  if  we  reject 
its  directions ;  if  we  submit  not  to  its  gentle 
persuasions,  for  such  they  are,  and  notarix- 
trary  compulsions,  we  shall  never  attain  to 
that  peace  and  liberty  which  are  the  privi- 
lege, the  promised  reward  of  sincere  Chris- 
tians. 

In  speaking  of  that  peace  which  passeth 
understanding,  we  allude  not  to  those  illu- 
minations and  raptures,  which,  if  God  has 
in  some  instances  bestowed  them,  he  has  do 
where  pledged  himself  to  bestow ;  but  of 
that  rational  yet  elevated  hope  which  flows 
from  an  assured  persuasion  of  the  paternal 
toveof  our  heavenly  Father;  ot  that  'se- 
cret of  the  Lord,'  which  he  himself  assured 
us  « is  with  them  that  fear  him  ;*  ot  that  life 
and  power  of  religion  which  are  the  privi- 
lege of  those  *  who  abide  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty  ;'  of  those  who  •  know  m 
whom  they  have  believed ;  of  those  •  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Sphit  f 
of  those  *  who  endure  as  seeing  him  who  is 
invisible.' 

Many  faults  may  be  committed  where  there 
is  nevertheless  a  sincere  desire  to  please 
God.  Many  infirmities  are  consistent  wish  a 
cordial  love  of  our  Redeemer.  Faith  may 
be  sincere  whei-e  it  is  not  strong.  But  ht 
who  can  conscientiously  say  that  he  se^s 
the  favour  of  God  above  eveiy  earthly  gooi; 
that  he  delights  in  his  service  incomparably 
more  than  in  any  other  gratification  ;thaHo 
obey  him  here  and  to  enjoy  his  presence 
hereafter  is  the  prevailing  deare  of  hk 
heart ;  that  his  chief  sonx)w  is  that  he  loves 
him  no  more  and  serves  him  no  better,  swdi 
a  man  requires  no  evidence  that  his  heaitii 
changed,  and  his  sins  forgiven. 

For  the  happiness  of  the  Christian  does 
not  consist  in  mere  feeling  which  may  de- 
ceive, nor  in  frames  which  can  be  only  oo* 
casional ;  but  in  a  settled,  calm  convictjoo 
that  God  and  eternal  things  have  the  pfC- 
dominance  in  his  heart ;  in  a  clear  peroe^ 
tion  that  they  have,  though  with  much  9mOf 
of  infirmity,  the  supreA^,  if  not  undisturbeo 
possession  of  his  mind ;  in  an  experimgatri 
persuasion  that  his  chief  ^remainmg  s/effptm 
IS,  that  he  does  not  suiTelider  hinaself  «ifc 
so  complete  an  acquiescence  as  he  oagjalt* 
his  convictions.  These  abatements,  thoq|^ 
sufficient  to  keep  us  humble,  arc  not  paw«- 
ful  enough  to  make  us  happy. 

The  true  measure  then  to  be  taken  off  «w 
state  is  from  a  perceptible  change  in  our  de- 
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sires,  tastes,  ^d  pleasures ;  from  a  sense  oi 
progress,  however  smalUin  holiness  of  heart 
and  life.  This  seems  to  be  the  safest  rule  of 
judging,  for  if  mere  feelings  were  allowed  to 
be  the  criterion,  the  presumptuous  world 
would  be  inflated  with  spiritual  pride  from 
the  persuasion  of  enjoying  them  ;  while  the 
humble,  from  their  very  numility,  might  be 
as  unreasonably  depressed  at  wanting  such 
evidences. 

The  recognition  of  this  divine  aid  then, 
involves  no  presumption,  raises  no  illusion, 
causes  no  inbation;  it  is  sober  in  its  princi- 
ple and  rational  in  its  exercise.  In  establish- 
ing the  law  of  God  it  does  not  reverse  the 
law  of  nature,  for  it  leaves  us  ip  full  posses- 
sion of  those  natural  Acuities  which  it  im- 
proves aiid  sanctifies;  and  so  far  from  infla- 
ming the  imagination,  its  proper  tendency  is 
to  subdue  and  regulate  it. 

A  security  which  outruns  our  attainments 
is  a  most  dangerous  state,  yet  it  is  a  state 
most  unwisely  coveted.  The  probable  way 
to  be  safe  hereafter,  is  not  to  be  presumptu- 
ous now.  If  God  graciously  vouchsafe  us 
inward  consolation,  it  is  only  to  animate  us 
to  farther  progress.  It  is  given  us  for  sup- 
port in  our  way,  and  not  for  settled  mainte- 
nance in  our  present  condition.  If  the  pro- 
mises are  our  aliment,  the  commandments 
are  our  works ;  and  a  temperate  Christian 
ought  to  desire  nourishment  only  in  order  to 
carry  him  through  his  business.  If  he  so 
supinely  test  on  the  one  as  to  grow  sensual 
and  indolent,  he  might  become  not  only  un- 
willing, but  mcapacitated  for  the  petorm- 
ance  of  the  other.  We  must  not  expect  to 
live  upon  cordials,  which  only  serve  to  in- 
flame without  strengthening.  Even  without 
these  supports,  which  we  are  more  ready  to 
desire  than  to  put  ourselves  hi  the  way  to 
obtain,  there  is  an  inward  peace  in  an  hum- 
ble trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  reliance  on 
his  word ;  there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a  free- 
dom from  solicitude  in  a  lowly  confidence  in 
bim,  for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give 
in  exchange. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  state  which  we 
liave  been  describing  is  not  the  dream  of 
the  enthusiast ;  it  is  not  the  reverie  of  the 
visionary,  who  renounces  prescribed  duties 
^r  fanciful  speculations,  and  embraces  sha- 
dows for  reahties;  but  it  is  that  sober  earnest 
of  Heaven,  that  reasonable  anticipation  of 
eteiiial  felicity  which  God  is  graciously 
pleased  to  grant,  not  partially,  nor  arbiti-an- 
\y,  but  to  all  who  diligently  seek  his  face, 
to  all  to  whom  his  service  is  freedom,  his 
^vill  a  law,  his  word  a  delight,  his  Spirit  a 
^uide ;  to  all  who  love  him  unfeignedly,  to 
all  mbo  devote  themselves  to  him  unreser- 
vedly, to  all  who  with  deep  self-abasement, 
yet  with  filial  confidence,  prostrate  them- 
ael  ves  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  saying,  Lord, 
jift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  up- 
on us  and  we  shall  be  safe. 


CHAP.  IL 

Christianity  a  flractical  flrinciflle^ 
If  God  be  the  author  of  our  spiritual  life, 
the  root  from  which  we  derive  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, with  daily  supplies  to  maintain  this  vi- 
tality ;  then  the  best  evidence  we  can  give 
that  we  have  received  something  of  this 
principle,  is  an  unreserved  dedication  of  our- 
selves to  the  actual  promotion  of  bis  glory. 
No  man  ought  to  flatter  himself  that  he  is  m 
the  favour  of  (vod,  whose  life  is  not  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God.  Will  it  not 
be  the  only  uneoui  vocal  proof  of  such  a  con- 
secration, that  ne  be  more  zealous  of  good 
works  than  those  who,  disallowing  the  prin- 
ciple, on  which  he  performs  them,  do  not 
even  pretend  to  be  actuated  by  any  such 
motive  ? 

The  finest  theory  never  yet  carried  any 
man  to  Heaven.  A  religion  of  notions  which 
occupies  the  mind,  without  filling  the  heart,  ' 
may  obstruct,  but  cannot  advance  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  If  these  notions  are  false,  they 
are  most  pernicious ;  if  true  and  not  opera- 
tive, they  aggravate  guilt;  if  unimportant 
though  not  unjust,  they  occupy  the  place 
which  belongs  to  nobler  object8,and  sink  the 
mind  below  its  proper  level;  substituting 
the  thing;s  which  only  ought  not  to  be  left 
undone,  m  the  place  of  those  which  ought  to 
be  done  ;  and  causing  the  graiKl  essentials 
not  to  be  done  at  all.  Such  a  religion  is  not 
that  which  Christ  came  to  teach  mankind. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  prac- 
tical principles.  The  word  of  God  was  not 
written,  the  Son  of  God  was  not  incarnate, 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  not  given,  only  that 
Christians  might  obtain  right  views,  and 
possess  just  notions.  Religion  is  something 
more  than  mere  correctness  of  intellect, 
justness  of  conception,  and  exactness  of 
judgment  It  is  a  life  giving  principle.  It 
must  be  infused  into  the  habit,  as  well  as 
govern  the  undei*standing ;  it  must  regulate 
the  will  as  well  as  direct  the  creed.  It  must 
not  only  cast  the  opinions  into  a  new  frame, 
but  the  heart  into  a  new  mouldl  It  is  a  trans- 
forming as  well  as  a  penetrating  principle. 
It  changes  the  taste,  gives  activity  to  the  in- 
clinations, and  together  with  a  new  heart, 
produces  a  new  life. 

Christianity  enjoins  the  same  temper,  the 
same  spirit,  the  same  dispositions,  on  all  its 
real  professors.  The  act,  the  performance, 
must  depend  on  circumstances  which  do  not 
depend  on  us.  The  power  of  doing  good  is 
withheld  from  many,  from  whom,  however, 
the  reward  will  not  be  withheld.  If  the  ex- 
ternal act  constituted  the  whole  value  of 
Christian  virtue,  then  must  the  author  of  all 
good  be  himself  the  author  of  iniustice,  by 
putting[it  out  of  the  power  of  multitudes  to 
fiilfil  his  own  commands.  In  principles,  in 
tempers,  in  fervent  desires,  in  holy  endea- 
vours, con^st  the  very  essence  of  Christian 
duty.  ^  T 
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Nor  must  we  fondly  attach  ourselres  to 
the  practice  of  some  particular  virtue,  or 
value  ourselves  exclusively  on  some  favour- 
ite quality ;  nor  must  we  wrap  ourselves  up 
in  the  performance  of  some  individual  ac- 
tions, as  if  they  formed  the  sum  of  Chris- 
tian dutv.  But  we  must  embrace  the  whde 
law  of  God  in  all  its  aspects,  bearings  and 
relations.  We  must  bring  no  fancies,  no 
partialities,  no  prejudices,  no  exclusive 
choice  or  rejection  into  our  religion,  but 
take  it  as  we  find  it,  and  obev  it  as  we  re- 
ceive it,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  tne  Bible  with- 
out addition,  curtailment,  or  adulteration. 

Nor  must  we  pronounce  on  a  character  by 
a  single  action  really  bad,  or  apparently 
pood ;  if  so,  Peter's  denial  woula  render 
Him  the  object  of  our  execration,  while  we 
should  have  judged  favourably  of  the  pru- 
dent economy  of  Judas.  The  catastrophe 
of  the  latter,  who  does  not  know  ?  while  the 
other  became  a  glorious  martyr  to  that  mas- 
ter, whom,  in  a  moment  of  infirmity,  he  had 
denied. 

A  piety  altogether  spiritual,  disconnected 
with  all  outward  circumstances ;  a  reli^on 
of  pure  meditation  and  abstracte^l  devotion, 
was  not  made  for  so  com  pound,  so  imperfect 
a  creature  as  man.  1  nere  have,  mdeed, 
been  a  few  sublime  spirits,  not  *  touched  but 
rapt,*  who,  toully  cut  off  from  the  world, 
seem  almost  to  have  literally  soared  above 
this  terrene  region,  who  almost  appear  to 
have  stolen  the  fire  of  the  Seraphim,  and  to 
have  had  no  business  on  earth,  but  to  keep 
alive  the  celestial  flame.  They  would,  how- 
ever, have  approximated  more  neariy  to  the 
example  of  their  divine  master,  the  great 
standard  and  onlv  perfect  model,  had  they 
combined  a  more  dili^t  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  and  bcnehces  of  life  with  their 
high  devotional  attainments. 

But  while  we  are  in  little  danger  of  imita- 
ting, let  us  not  too  harshly  censure  the  pious 
error  of  these  sublitnated  spirits.  1  heir 
number  is  small.  Their  example  is  not 
catching.  Their  ethereal  fire  is  not  likely, 
by  spreading,  to  inflame  the  world.  The 
world  will  take  due  care  not  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  while  its  distant  light  and 
warmth  may  cast,  accidentally,  a  not  unuse- 
tiil  ray  on  the  cold-hearted  and  the  worldly. 

But  from  this  small  number  of  refined  but 
moperative  beings,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw 
our  notions  of  practical  piety.  God  did  not 
make  a  religion  for  these  few  exceptions  to 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  but  for  the 
world  at  large ;  for  beings  active,  busy,  rest* 
less ;  wh6se  activity,  he,  by  his  word,  diverts 
into  its  proper  channels ;  whose  busy  spirit 
is  there  directed  to  the  common  ^ood ; 
whose  restlessness,  indicating  the  unsatisfac- 
toriness  of  all  they  find  on  earth,  he  points  to 
a  higher  destination.  Were  total  seclusion 
and  abstraction  designed  to  have  been  the 
general  state  of  the  world,  God  would  have 
ffiven  man  other  laws,  other  rules,  other 
«  &cultiesy  and  other  employments. 


There  is  a  class  of  vimonary  bat  jMOOf 
writers  who  seem  to  shoot  as  far  beyond  the 
mark,  as  mere  moralists  faM  short  of  it- 
Men  of  low  views  and  gross  minds  maTbc 
said  to  be  wise  beion  what  is  written,  wmlc 
those  of  too  subtle  refinement  are  wise  aBuvc 
it  The  one  grovel  in  the  dust  from  the  in- 
ertness of  their  mtellectual  faculties  ;  while 
the  others  are  lost  in  the^^ds  by  stretchiag 
them  beyond  their  appointed  limits.  The 
one  build  spiritual  castles  in  the  air,  inaitewi 
of  erecting  them  on  the  *  holy  ground*  of 
Scripture ;  the  other  lay  their  {bundaticii  in 
the  sand  instead  of  resting  it  on  the  Rock  of 
Agesi  Thus,  the  superstructure  of  bothb 
equally  unsound. 

God  is  [the  fountain  from  whkh  all  the 
streams  of  goodness  flow  ;  the  centre  fron 
which  all  the  rays  of  blessedness  diverge.— 
All  our  actions  are,  therefore,  only, good,  as 
they  have  a  reference  to  Him  :  the  streams 
must  revert  back  to  their  fountain,  the  nys 
must  converee  awun  to  then*  centre 

If  love  of  God  he  the  governing  principk , 
this  powerful  spring  will  actuate  ail  the 
movements  of  the  rational  machine.  The 
essence  of  religion  does  not  so  much  coo«t 
in  actions  as  affections.  Though  right  ac- 
tions, therefore,  as  from  an  excess  of  cooitc- 
sy  they  are  commonly  termed,  may  be  per- 
formed where  there  are  no  right  afiecdoos ; 
yet  are  they  a  mere  carcass  ;  utterly  desti- 
tute of  the  soul,  and,  therefore,  of  the  sab- 
stance  of  virtue.  But  neither  can  afiections 
substantially  and  truly  subsist  without  jmo- 
ducing  right  actions ;  for  never  let  it  be  for- 
gotten that  a  pious  inclinati(fti  which  has  not 
nfe  and  vigour  sufficient  to  ripen  into  act 
when  the  occasion  presents  itself,  and  a 
right  action  which  dfoes  not  grow  out  of  a 
sound  principle,  will  neither  of  them  hasre 
any  place  in  the  account,  of  real  goodoesSb 
A  good  inclination  will  be  contrary  ton, 
but  a  mere  inclination  will  not  subdue  sol 

Hie  love  of  God,  as  it  b  the  source  of 
every  ri^ht  action  and  feeling,  so  It  is  the 
only  principle  which  neccssanly  In^Qtres 
the  love  of  our  fellow  creatures.  At  man 
we  do  not  love  man.  I'here  is  a  H>ve^of 
partiality  but  not  of  benevdence;  of  tes»- 
bility  but  not  of  philanthropy ;  of  friends 
and  favourites,  of  parties  ana  societies^  hot 
not  of  man  collectively.  It  is  true  we  m^» 
and  do,  without  this  principle,  relieve  te 
distresses,  but  we  do  not  bear  with  hii 
faults.  We  may  promote  his  fortune^  tattt 
we  do  not  forgive  his  offences;  above  A 
we  are  not  anxious  for  his  immortal  irte^ 
rests.  We  could  not  see  him  want  witkirit 
pain,  but  we  can  see  him  ua  without  evo^ 
tion.  We  could  not  hear  of  abeggitfp^^ 
rishing  at  our  door  without  hoiTor,but  1B» 
can,  without  concern,  witness  an  acq[ari»-> 
tance  dying  without  rppentancc.  Is  it  "^ 
strange  that  we  roust  parddpate 
of  the  divine  nature,  oefore  we 
love  the  human  .^  It  seems,  indee4,  telle 
an  insenability  to  anu-rather  than  wiift«f 
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benevolence  to  mankind^  that  makes  us  na- 
turally pity  their  temporal  and  be  careless 
of  their  spiritual  wants ;  but  does  no  this  ve- 
ry insensibility  proceed  from  the  want  of 
love  to  God  ? 

As  it  is  the  habitual  frame,  and  predomi- 
nating disposition,  which  are  the  true  mea- 
sure of  virtue,  incidental  good  actions  are  no 
certain  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  heart ; 
for  who  is  there,  who  docs  not  occasionally 
do  them  ?  Having  made  some  progress  in 
attaining  this  disposition,  we  must  not  sit 
down  satisfied  with  propensities  and  inclina- 
tions to  virtuous  actions,  while  we  rest  short 
of  their  actual  exercise.  If  the  principle 
be  that  of  sound  Christianity,  it  will  never 
be  inert  While  wc  shall  never  do  goocl  with 
any  great  effect,  till  we  labour  to  be  con- 
formed, in  some  measure,  to  the  image  of 
God ;  we  shall  best  evince  our  having  ob- 
tained something  of  that  conformity,  by  a 
coui*se  of  steady  and  active  obedience  to 
God. 

Every  individual  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  he  is  sent  into  this  world  to  act  a  part  in 
it.  And  though  one  may  have  a  more  splen- 
did, and  another  a  more  obscure  part  as- 
signed him,  yet  the  actor  of  each  is  eoually, 
is  awfully  accountable.  Though  God  is  not 
a  hard,  he  is  an  exact  master.  His  service, 
though  not  a  severe,  is  a  reasonable  service. 
He  accurately  proportions  his  requisitions  to 
his  gifts.  If  he  does  not  expect  that  one  ta- 
lent should  be  as  productive  as  five,  yet  to  a 
single  talent  a  proportionable  responsibility 
fs  aiuiexed, 

He  who  has  said  'Give  me  thy  heart,' 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  less;  he  will  not  ac- 
cept the  prayin.g  lips,  nor  the  mere  hand  of 
charity  as  substitutes. 

A  real  Christian  will  be  more  just,  sober, 
and  charitable  than  other  men,  though  he 
■will  not  rest  for  salvation  on  justice,  sobrie- 
ty, or  charity.  He  will  perK)rm  the  duties 
they  enjoin,  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as 
instances  of  devout  obedience,  as  evidences 
of  a  heart  devoted  to  God, 

All  virtues,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeat- 
ed, are  sanctified  or  unhallowed  accpi'ding 
to  the  principle,  which  dictates  them  ;  and 
•will  be  accepted  or  rejected  accordingly. 
This  principle  kept  in  due  exercise,  becomes 
a  habit,  ami  every  act  strengthens  the  incli- 
nation, adding  vigour  to  the  principle  and 
pleasure  to  the  performance. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  be  real  Christians, 
till  religion  become  our  animating  motive, 
oar  predominating  principle  and  pursuit,  as 
much  as  worldly  things  ai*e  the  predomina- 
ting motive,  principle  and  pursuit,  of  world- 
ly naen. 

New  converts,  it  is  said,  are  most  zealous, 
but  they  are  not  always  the  most  persevering. 
If  their  tempers  are  warm ;  and  they  have 
iyn\y  been  toiiched  on  the  side  of  their  pas- 
sions, they  start  eagerly,  march  rapidly, 
and  are  full  of  confidence  in  their  own 
strength. 
Vol.  I 


little  charity,  and  themselves  with  little  hu- 
mility. While  they  accuse  those  who  move 
steadily  of  standing  still,  they  fancy  their 
own  course  will  never  be  slackened.  If  their 
conversion  be  not  solid,  religion,  in  losing 
its  novelty,  loses  its  power.  Their  speed 
declines.  Nay,  it  will  be  happy  if  then*  mo- 
tion become  not  retrograde.  Those  who 
are  truly  sincere,  will  commonly  be  perse- 
vering. If  their  speed  is  less  eager,  it  is 
more  steady.  As  they  know  their  own  heart 
more,  they  discover  its  deceitfiilness,  and 
learn  to  distrust  themselves.  As  they  be- 
come more  humble  in  spirit,  they  become 
more  charitable  in  judging.  As  they  grow 
more  firm  in  principle  they  grow  more  ex- 
act in  conduct 

The  rooted  habits  of  a  religious  life  may 
indeed  lose  their  prominence  oecause  they 
are  become  more  indented.  If  they  are  not 
embossed  it  is  because  they  are  burht  in. 
Where  there  is  uniformity  and  conastency 
in  the  whole  character,  there  will  be  little 
relief  in  an  individual  action.  A  good  deed 
mil  be  less  striking  in  an  established  Chris- 
tian than  a  deed  less  good  in  one  who  has 
been  previously  careless ;  ^ood  actions  be- 
ing his  expected  duty  and  his  ordinary  prac- 
tice. Such  a  Christian  indeed,  when  his 
right  habits  cease  to  be  new  and  striking, 
may  fear  that  he  is  declining  :  but  his  quiet 
and  confirmed  course  is  a  surer  evidence 
than  the  more  early  starts  of  charity,  or  fits 
of  piety,  which  may  have  drawn  more  at- 
tention, and  obtained  more  applause. 

Again  ; — We  should  cultivate  most  assi- 
duously, because  the  work  is  so  ditficult, 
those  graces  which  are  most  oppose  taoitr 
natural  temper ;  the  value  of  our  good  qua- 
lities depending  much  on  their  being  produ- 
ced by  the  victory  over  some  natural  wrong 
propensity.     The  implantation  of  a  virtue 
IS  the  eradication  of  a  vice.     It  would  cost 
one  man  more  to  keep  down  a  rising  passion 
than  to  do  a  brilliant  deed.    It  will  try  an- 
other more  to  keep  back  a  sparkling  but 
coiTupt  thought,  wnich  his  wit  tiad  suggest- 
ed but  which  religion  checks,  than  it  would 
to  give  a  large  sum  in  charity.  A  real  Chris- 
tian beine  deeply  sensible   of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  any  actions  which  do  not  spring 
from  the  genuine  fountain,  will  aim  at  such 
an  habitual  conformity  to  the  divine  image, 
that  to  perform  all  acts  of  justice,  charity, 
kindness,  temperance,  and  every  kindi'ed 
virtue,  may  become  the  temper,  the  habitu- 
al, the  abiding  state  of  his  heart ;  that  like 
natural  streams  they  may  fltow  spontaneous- 
ly from  the  livinc  source. 

Practical  Christianity  then,  is  the  actual 
opei-ation  of  Christian  principles.  It  is  lyiijg 
on  the  watch  for  occasions  to  exemplify 
them.  It  is  '  exercising  ourselves  unto  god- 
liness.' A  Christian  cannot  tell  in  the  morn- 


ing, what  opportunities  he  may  have  of  do- 
ing §ood  during  the  day ;  but  if  he  be  a  real 
Christian,  he  can  tell  that  he  will  try  to 
They  too  often  judge  others  with  I  keep  his  heart  open,  his  mind  prepared,  his 
60 
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affections  alive  to  do  whatever  may  occur  in 
the  way  of  duty.  He  will,  as  it  vfcre,  stand 
in  the  way  to  receive  the  orders  of  Provi- 
dence, Dbing  good  is  his  vocation.  Nor  does 
the  young  artisan  bind  himself  by  firmer  ar- 
ticles to  the  rigid  performance  of  his  mas- 
ter's work,  than  the  indentured  Christian  to 
the  active  service  of  that  Divine  Master, 
who  Wmself  •  went  about  doing  good.*  He 
rejects  no  duty  which  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  his  calling,  nor  docs  he  think  the 
work  he  is  employed  in  a  good  one,  if  he 
might  be  doing  a  better.  His  having  well 
acquitted  himself  oi  a  good  action,  is  so  far 
from  furnishing  him  with  an  excuse  foi- 
avoiding  the  next,  that  it  is  a  new  reason  for 
his  embarking  in  it.  He  looks  not  at  the 
work  which  he  has  accomplished ;  but  on 
that  which  he  has  to  do.  His  views  are  al- 
ways prospecdve.  His  charities  are  scarce- 
ly umited  oy  his  power.  His  will  knows  no 
limits.  His  fortune  may  have  boupds :  His 
benevolence  has  none.  He  is,  in  mind  and 
desire,  the  benefactor  of  every  miserable 
man.  His  heart  is  open  to  all  the  distressed; 
to  the  household  of  faith  it  overflows.  Wliere 
the  heart  is  large,  however  small  the  ability, 
a  thousand  ways  of  doing  §ood  will  l>e  hi- 
vented.  Chiistian  charity  is  a  great  eiilar- 
^er  of  means.  Christian  self-denial  nega- 
tively accomplishes  the  purpose  of  the  fa- 
vourites of  fortune  in  the  tables  of  the  nurse- 
ry— if  it  cannot  fill  the  purse  by  a  wish,  it 
will  not  empty  it  by  a  vanity.  It  provides 
for  otheiTS  by  abridging  fi*om  itself.  Having 
caixifully  ilefmed  what  is  necessary  and  be- 
coming. It  allows  of  no  encroach incnt  on  its 
definition.  Superfluities  it  will  lop,  vanities 
it  will  cut  off.  The  deviser  of  liberal  thiiigs 
will  find  means  of  effecting  them,  which  to 
the  indolent  appear  incredible,  to  the  covet- 
ous imjiossible.  Christian  beneficence  takes 
a  large  sweep.  That  circumference  cannot 
be  small  of  which  God  is  the  centre.  Nor 
does  religious  charity  in  a  Christian  stand 
still  because  not  kept  in  n^otion  by  the  main 
spring  of  the  world.  Money  mav  fail,  but 
benevolence  will  be  going  on.  If  he  cannot 
relieve  want,  he  may  mitigate  sori*ow.  He 
may  warn  Uie  inexperienced,  he  njay  in- 
struct the  ienorant,  he  may  confirm  the 
doubting.  I'he  Christian  will  find  out  the 
cheapest  way  o{6ei?jj^\^iK)d  as  well  as  tif  do- 
ing good.  It  he  cannot  gi\  e  raone) ,  he  may 
exercise  a  moi^e  difficult  virtue;  he  may  for- 
give injuries.  Foi-giveness  is  the  economy 
of  the  heait.  A  Christian  will  find  it  cheap- 
er to  pardon  than  to  resent.  Forgiveness 
saves  the  expense  of  anger,  the  cost  of  ha- 
tred, the  waste  of  spirits.  It  also  puts  the 
soul  into  a  frame,  which  makes  the  practice 
of  other  virtues  easy.  The  achievement  of 
aliard  duty  is  a  great  abolislier  of  diflfiadties. 
If  great  occisions  do  not  arise,  he  will 
thankfullj-  seize  on  small  ones.  If  lie  cannot 
glorify  Gud  by  servuig  otliers,  he  knows 
that  he  has  always  something  to  do  at  home; 
some  evil  temper  to  correct,  some  wi^ong 


propensity  to  reform,  some  crooked  practice 
to  straighten.  He  will  never  f)e  at  a  loss 
for  employment,  while  there  is  a  an  or  mi- 
sery in  the  world;  he  will  never  be  idle, 
whde  there  is  a  distress  to  be  relieved  la  an- 
other, or  a  corruption  to  be  cured  m.  his  own 
heart.  We  have  employments  assigned  to 
us  for  every  circumstance  in  life.  When  we 
are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch ; 
in  the  family,  our  tempers;  in  company,  our 
toneues. 

What  an  example  of  disinterested  good- 
ness and  unbounded  kindness  have  we  in  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  b  merciful  over  all 
his  works ;  who  distributes  common  bless- 
ings without  distinction ;  who  bestows  the 
necessary  refi-eshments  of  life,  the  shinins 
sun  and  the  refreshing  shower,  without  wak- 
ing, as  we  are  apt  to  do  for  personal  merit, 
or  attachment  or  gratitude ;  who  does  not 
look  out  for  desert,  but  want  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  his  favours ;  who  does  not  afflict  wil- 
^w>gly»  who  delights  in  the  happiness,  and  de- 
sires the  salvadon  of  all  his  children  ;  who 
dispenses  his  daily  munificence  and  bears 
with  our  daily  offences  ;  who  in  return  for 
our  violation  of  his  laws,  supplies  our  neces- 
sities ;  who  waits  patiently  lor  our  repent- 
ance, and  even  sohcits  us  to  have  mercy  on 
our  own  st)uls  I 

What  a  model  for  our  humble  imitation  is 
that  Divine  person  who  was  clothed  with 
our  humanity ;  who  dwelt  among  us  that 
the  pattern  being  brought  near  might  be 
rendered  more  engaging,  the  conformity  be 
made  more  practicafjle ;  whose  whole  life 
w;4S  one  unbroken  series  of  universiU  chaai- 
ty  ;  who  in  his  complicated  bounties  never 
foreot  tliat  man  is  compcmnded  both  of  sciol 
and  br)dy;  who  after  teaching  the  multitude, 
fed  them  ;  who  repulsed  none  lt>r  being  ig- 
norant ;  was  ini patient  witli  none  for  beii^ 
dull ;  despised  none  for  being  contemned  by 
the  world  ;  rejected  none  for  being  sinners; 
who  encouraged  those  whose  importunfty 
others  censui*ed ;  who  in  healing  sicknesses 
converted  souls ;  who  gave  bread  and  fcc^ 
gave  injuries ! 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  sincere 
Christian,  to  illustrate  his  devotions  in  the 
morning  by  his  actions  during  the  day.  lie 
will  try  to  make  his  conduct  a  practical  ex- 
position of  the  divine  prayer  which  made  a 
part  of  them.  He  will  desire  to  hallow  the 
name  of  Ciod,  to  promote  the  cnlaiigemcnt 
and  the  *  coming*  of  the  'kingdom' of  Christ, 
He  will  endeavt,ur  to  do  and  to  suffer  hb 
whole  \v  ill ;  *  to  foi-give'  as  4ie  himself  truMB 
that  he  is  forgiven.  He  will  Resolve  to  avoid 
that  •  temi>tiition*  into  which  he  had  Ijeen 
praying  *  not  to  be  led  ;'  and  he  will  laboer 
to  shun  the  *  e\  ir  from  wliich  he  had  beeft 
begging  to  be  *  delivered.'  He  thus  makes 
his  prayers  as  practical  as  the  other  parts  cf 
his  religion  ;  and  laboui*s  to  render  his  con- 
duct as  spiritual  as  his  prayers.  The  com- 
mentary and  the  text  are  of  reciprocal  *^ 
plication.  ^  , 
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If  this  gracious  Saviour  has  left  us  a  per- 
fect model  for  our  devotion  in  his  prayer,  he 
has  left  a  model  no  less  perfect  for  our  prac- 
tice ia  his  sermon.  This  Divine  exposition 
has  been  sometimes  misunderstood.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  supplement  to  a  defective 
law,  at  the  restoration  of  the  purity  of  a  per- 
fect law  from  the  corrupt  interpretations  of 
its  blind  expounders.  These  persons  had 
ceased  to  consider  it  as  forbidding  the  prin- 
ciple of  sin,  and  as  only  forbidding  the  act 
Christ  restores  it  to  its  original  meaning, 
spreads  it  out  on  its  due  extent,  shows  the 
largeness  of  its  dimensions  and  the  spirit  of 
its  institution.  He  unfolds  all  its  motions, 
tendencies  and  relations.  Not  contenting 
himself,  as  human  legislators  are  obliged  to 
do,  to  prohibit  a  man  the  act  which  is  inju- 
rious to  others,  but  the  inward  temper  which 
is  prejudicial  to  himself. 

There  cannot  be  a  moi'e  striking  instance, 
how  emphatically  every  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
gel  has  a  reference  to  practical  gocxincss, 
than  is  exhibited  by  St.  Paul  in  that  magni- 
ficent picture  of  the  resurrection,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  our  church 
has  happily  selected,  for  the  consolation  of 
survivui-s  at  the  last  closing  scene  of  mor- 
tality. Aftcran  interference  as  triumphant 
as  it  is  logical,  that  because  *  Christ  is  risen, 
we  shall  rise  also  ;*  after  the  most  philoso- 
cal  illustration  of  the  raising  ot  the  body 
from  tlie  dust,  by  the  process  of  grain  sown 
in  the  earth,  and  by  the  springing  up  into  a 
new  mode  of  existence ;  after  describing  the 
subiujjation  of  all  things  to  the  Redeemer, 
ancl  his  laying  down  the  mediatorial  king- 
dom; after  sketching  with  a  seraph's  pencil, 
the  relative  glories  of  the  celestial  and  ter 


CHAP,  III, 
MiatakcB  in  Religion, 

To  point  out  with  precision  all  the  mis- 
takes which  exist  in  the  present  day,  on  the 
awful  subject  of  religion,  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  small  work.  No  mention 
therefore  is  intended  to  be  made  of  the  opi- 
nions or  the  j)ractice  of  any  particular  body 
of  people;  nor  will  any  notice  be  taken  of 
any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  numerous 
sects  and  paities  which  have  risen  up  among 
us.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, to  hazard  some  slight  rerimrks  on  a 
few  of  those  common  classes  of  characters, 
which  belong  more  or  less  to  most  general 
bodies. 

There  are,  among  many  others,  three  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  re  ligious  professoi-s.  The  i*e- 
lieion  of  one  consists  in  a  sturdy  defence  of 
what  they  themselves  call  orthodoxy,  an  at- 
tendance on  })ublic  worship,  and  a  general 
decency  of  behaviour.  In  their  viev;s  of 
religion,  they  are  not  a  little  apprehensive  of 
excess,  not  perociviiie  that  their  danger  lies 
on  the  other  side.  1  hey  are  fer  fronrv  re- 
jcctuig  faith  or  morals,  but  are  somewhat 
afi-aid  of  beliexnng  too  much,  and  a  little 
scrupulous  about  doing^  too  much,  lest  the 
fwmer  be  suspected  ot  fanaticism,  and  the 
latter  of  singularity.  These  Christians  con- 
sider religion  as  a  point,  which  they,  by 
their  regular  observances,  having  attainea, 
there  is  nothing  further  required  but  to 
maintain  the  point  they  have  reached,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  observances.  They 
are  therefore  satisfied  to  remain  stationary. 


restrial  bodies ;  after  exhausting  the  grand-  considering  that  whoever  has  obtained  his 


est  images  of  created  nature,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  nature  itself ; — after  such  a  display 
of  the  solemnities  of  the  great  day,  as  makes 
this  world,  and  all  its  concerns  shrink  into 
nothing  :  in  such  a  moment,  when,  if  ever, 
the  rapt  spirit  might  be  supposed  too  high- 
ly wrought  for  precept  ana  admonition,  the 
apostle,  wound  up  as  he  was  by  the  energies 
ot  inspiration,  to  the  immediate  view  of  the 
glorinwl  state — the  last  trumpet  sounding — 
tne  change  from  mortal  to  immortality  ef- 
fected in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye-^the  sting 
o€  death  drawn  out — victory  snatched  from 
the  grave — then,  by  a  turn  as  surj^rislng  as 
it  is  beautiful,  he  draws  a  conclusion  as  unex- 
pectedly practical  as  his  premises  were 
grand  and  awful  :  *  Therefore^  my  beloved 
brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,'unmoveable  ;  al- 
"wrays  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lonl* 
Then  at  once,  bv  another  quick  transition, 
resorting  from  the  duty  to  the  reward,  and 
winding  up  the  whole  with  an  argument  as 
powerful,  as  his  rhetoric  had  been  sublime, 
be  adds — *  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your 
labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.' 


end,  is  of  course  siived  the  labour  of  pur- 
suit ;  he  is  to  keep  his  ground  without  trou- 
bling himself  m  searching  after  imaginary 
pertcction.  » 

These  fi-ugal  Christians  are  afraid  of  no- 
thing so  much  as  superfluity  in  their  love, 
and  supererogation  in  their  obedience.  This 
kind  of  fear  however  is  always  superfluous,, 
but  most  especially  in  those  who  are  trou- 
bled with  the  apprehension.  They  are  apt' 
to  weigh  in  the  nicely  poised  scales  of  scru- 
pulous exactness,  the  duties  which  must  of 
hard  necessity  be  done,  and  those  which 
without  nmch  risk  may  be  left  undone; 
compounding  for  a  larger  indulgence  by  the 
relinquishment  of  a  s nailer;  giving  up, 
through  fear,  a  trivial  gratification  to  which 
they  are  less  inclined,  and  snatchinjj  doubt- 
ingly,  Jis  an  equivalent,  at  one  they  like  bet- 
ter. The  gratification  in  both  cases  being 
perhaps  such  as  a  manly  mind  would  hard- 
ly think  worth  contending  for,  even  were 
religion  out  of  the  question.  Nothing  but 
love  to  God  can  conquer  love  ot  the  world. 
One  grain  of  that  divine  principle  would 
make  the  scale  of  self-indulgence  kick  the 
beam. 

These  persons  dread  nothing' so  much  ai 
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enthasiastn.  Yet  if  to  look  for  effects  with- 
out their  predisposing  causes  ;  to  depend  for 
heaven  on  that  to  which  heaven  was  never 
promised,  be  features  of  enthusiasm,  then 
are  they  themselves  enthusiasts. 

The  religion  of  a  second  class,  we  have 
already  described  in  the  two  preceding  chap- 
ters. It  consists  in  a  heart  devoted  to  its 
Maker ;  inwardly  changed  in  its  temper  and 
disposition,  yet  deeply  sensible  of  its  remain- 
ing infirmities ;  continually  aspirine  howev- 
er to  higher  improvements  in  faith,  nope  and 
Charity,  and  thinking  that  *  the  greatest  of 
these  is  c^ri/y.'  These,  by  the  former  class, 
are  reckoned  enthusiasts,  but  they  are  in 
fact,  if  Christianity  be  true,  acting  on  the 
only  rational  principles.  If  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  have  any  solidity,  if  its  promises 
have  any  meaning,  these  Christians  are 
building  on  no  false  ground.  They  hope 
Chat  submisdon  to  the  power  of  God,  obeai- 
ence  to  his  laws,  compliance  with  his  will, 
trust  in  his  word,  are  through  the  efficacy  of 
the  eternal  Spirit,  real  evidences,  because 
they  are  vital  acts  of  genuine  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  If  they  profess  not  to  place  their 
reliance  on  works,  they  arc  however  more 
zealous  in  performing  them  than  the  others, 
who  professing  to  depend  on  their  good 
deeds  for  salvation,  are  not  always  diligent 
in  securing  it  by  the  verv  means  which  they 
themselves  establish  to  oe  alone  effectual. 

There  is  a  third  class — the  hieh  flown 
professor,  who  looks  down  from  the  giddy 
neights  ot  antinomian  delusion  on  the  other 
two,  abhors  the  one,  and  despises  the  other, 
concludes  that  the  one  is  lost,  and  the  other 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  so.  Though  perhaps  not 
living  himself  in  any  course  of  immorality, 
which  requires  the  sanction  of  such  doc- 
trines, he  does  not  hesitate  to  imply  in  his 
discourse,  that  virtue  is  heathenish,  and  good 
M'orks  superfluous  if  not  dangerous.  He 
does  n(k  consider  that  though  the  Gospel  b 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  penitent  sinners,  yet  it 
no  where  pi^roises  pard<m  to  those  who  con- 
tinue to  live  in  a  state  of  rebellion  agunst 
God,  and  of  disobedience  to  his  laws.  He 
forgets  to  insist  to  others  that  it  is  of  little 
importance  even  to  believe  that  sin  is  an 
evil  Twhich  however  they  do  not  always  be- 
lieve) while  they  persist  to  live  in  it ;  that  to 
know  every  thing  of  duty  except  the  doing 
it,  is  to  oncnd  God  with  an  aggravation 
frcm  which  ignorance  itself  is  exempt  It 
is  not  giving  ourselves  up  to  Christ  In* a 
nameless,  inexplicable  way,  which  will 
avail  us.  God  loves  an  humble,  not  an  au- 
dacious faith.  To  suppose  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  redeems  us  from  sin,  while  sin 
continues  to  pollute  the  soul,  is  to  suppose 
an  impossibility ;  to  m^nt^n  that  it  is  ef- 
fectual for  the  salvation,  and  not  for  the 
fianctification  of  the  sinner,  is  to  suppose 
that  it  acts  like  an  amulet,  an  incantation,  a 
talisman,  which  is  to  produce  its  effect  by 
(>pcmtlng  on  the  imagination,  and  not  on  thif 
disease. 


The  religion  which  mixes  with  human 
passions,  and  b  set  on  fire  by  tliem,  will 
make  a  stronger  blaze  than  that  light  which 
is  from  above,  which  sheds  a  steady  and 
lasting  brightness  on  the  path,  and  commu- 
nicates a  sober  but  desirable  warmth  to  the 
heart  It  is  equable  and  constant ;  while 
the  other,  like  culinaiy  fire,  fed  by  gross 
materials,  is  extinguished  the  sooner  from 
the  fierceness  of  the  flame. 

That  religion  which  is  merely  seated  m 
the  passions,  is  not  only  liable  to  wear  itself 
out  by  its  own  impetuosity,  but  to  be  driven 
out  by  some  other  passion.  l*he  dominioa 
of  violent  pas^^s  is  short.  They  dispos- 
sess each  other.  When  religion  has  had  its 
day,  it  gives  way  to  the  next  usurper.  Its 
empire  is  no  more  solid  than  it  is  lastii^ 
when  principle  and  reason  do  not  fix  it  on 
the  throne. 

The  first  of  the  above  classes  consider 
prudence  as  the  paramount  virtue  in  reli- 
gion. Their  antifKxles,  the  flaming  profes- 
sors, believe  a  burning  zeal  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive grace.  7%^  revere  saint  Paul's  collo- 
cation of  the  tl^ree  Christian  graces,  and 
think  that  the  greatest  of  these  b  faiih. 
Though  even  in  respect  of  thb  grace,  ihcir 
conduct  and  conversation  too  often  give  us 
reason  to  lament  that  they  do  not  bear  in 
mind  its  ^nuine  and  distinctive  pn^>ertics. 
I'heir  faith  instead  of  working  by  love, 
seems  to  be  adopted  from  a  notion  that  k 
leaves  the  Christian  nothing  to  do,  rather 
than  because  it  b  its  nature  to  lead  him  to  do 
more  and  better  than  other  men. 

In  thb  case,  as  in  many  others,  that  which 
b  directly  contrary  to  what  b  wrcmg,  is 
wrong  alsa  If  each  opponent  would  only 
barter  half  hb  favourite  quality  with  the  a- 
vourite  quality  of  the  other,  both  parties 
would  approach  nearer  to  the  truth.  Ther 
might  even  furnish  a  complete  Chnsdai 
between  them,  that  is,  provided  the  zeal  of 
the  one  was  sincere,  and  the  prudence  cf 
the  other  honest  But  the  misfortune  is, 
each  is  as  proud  of  not  possessing  the  quali- 
ty he  wanU,  because  his  adversary  has  it, 
as  he  is  proud  of  possessing  that  d  wfaidi 
the  other  is  destitute,  and  hecause  he  is  des- 
titute (rfit 

Among  the  many  mistakes  in  religion,  it 
is  commonl]^  thought  that  there  is  someth^ 
so  unintelligible,  ausurd,  and  fanatical  in  the 
tenn  conversion,  that  those  who  employ  it, 
run  no  small  hazard  of  being  involved  in  the 
ridicule  it  excites.  It  is  seldom  used  but 
ludicrously,  or  in  contempt.  Tiiis  arises 
partly  from  the  levity  and  ignorance  cf  the 
censurer,  but  perhaps  as  much  fit>in  the 
imprudence  and  enthusiasm  of  those,  who 
have  absurdly  confined  it  to  real  or  suppo- 
sed instances  of  sudden  or  miraculous  chan- 
ges fi-om  profligacy  to  piety.  But  suri^« 
with  reasonable  pe(^le,  we  run  no  riskai 
asserting  that  he,  wno  being  awakened  In 
any  of  those  various  methods  which  the  Al- 


mighty uses  to  bring  4!ia. 


creatures  to  the 
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knoxrledge  of  himself ;  who  seeing  the  cor- 1 
ruptions  that  are  in  the  world,  and  feeling ' 
those  with  which  his  heart  abounds,  is 
brought,  whether  gradually  or  rapidly  from 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  to  a  lively  faith  in 
the  Redeemer ;  from  a  life,  not  only  of  gross 
vice,  but  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  to  a  life 
of  progressive  piety ;  whose  humility  keeps 
pace  with  his  prepress ;  who,  though  his 
attainments  are  advancing,  is  so  far  from 
countiftg  himself  to  have  attained,  that  he 
presses  onward  with  unabated  zeal,  and 
evinces,  by  the  change  in  his  conduct,  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  his  heart — 
«uch  a  one  is  surely  as  sincerely  converted, 
and  the  effect  is  as  much  procluced  by  the 
same  divine  energy,  as  if  some  instantaneous 
revolution  in  his  character  had  given  it  a 
miraculous  appearance.  The  doctrines  of 
Scripture  are  the  same  now  as  when  David 
called  them,  <a  law  converting'  the  soul, 
and  giving  %^r  to  the  eyes,*  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  accurate  and  comprehentive 
-definition  of  the  change  for  which  we  are 
contendine,  for  it  includes  both  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  understanding,  and  the  altera- 
tion in  the  disposition. 

If  then  this  obnoxious  expression  signify 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  change  of 
character  which  consists  in  turning  from  the 
world  to  God,  however  the  term  may  offend, 
there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  thing, 
Now,  as  it  is  not  for  the  term  which  we 
contend,  but  for  the  principle  conveyed  by 
it ;  so  it  is  the  principle  and  not  the  term, 
■which  is  the  real  ground  of  objection ; 
though  it  is  a  little  inconsistent  that  many 
who  would  sneer  at  the  idea  of  conversion, 
would  yet  take  it  extremely  ill  if  it  were 
suM>ected  that  their  hearts  were  not  turned 
to  God, 

Rejormation^  a  term  against  which  no  ob- 
jection is  ever  made,  would,  if  words  conti- 
nued to  retun  their  primitive  signification, 
catwty  the  same  idea.  For  it  is  plain  that  to 
-reform  means  to  make  anew.  In  the  pre- 
sent use,  kowever,  it  does  not  convey  the 
same  meaning  in  the  same  extent,  nor  indeed 
•does  it  imply  the  operation  of  the  same  prin- 
•ciple.  Many  arc  reformed  on  human  mo- 
tives, many  arc  partially  reformed ;  but  only 
those  who,  as  our  ereat  poet  says,  are  *  re- 
formed altogether,*^  are  converted.  There 
is  no  complete  reformation  in  the  conduct 
effected  without  a  revolution  in  the  heart. 
Ceasing  from  some  sins;  retaining  others  in 
a  less  degree ;  or  adopting  such  as  are  mere- 
ly creditable ;  or  flying  from  one  sin  to  an- 
other ;  or  ceasing  from  the  external  act 
without  any  internal  change  of  disposition, 
is  not  Christian  i*efurmation.  The  new  prin- 
ciple must  abolish  the  old  habit ;  the  rooted 
inclination  must  be  subdued  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  opposite  one.  The  natural  bias 
must  be  changed.  The  actual  offence  will 
no  more  be  pardoned  than  cured,  if  the  in- 
w^ard  corruption  be  not  eradicated.  To  be 
*  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ'  must 


follow  *the  death  unto  sin.'  There  cannot 
be  new  aims  and  ends  where  there  is  not  a 
new  principle  to  produce  them.  We  shall 
not  choose  a  new  path  until  a  light  from 
heaven  direct  our  choice  and  'guide  our 
feet'  We  shall  not  •  run  the  way  of  God's 
commandments,'  till  God  himself  enlarge 
our  heart. 

We  do  not,  however,  insist  that  the 
change  required  is  such  as  precludes  the 
possibility  of  falling  into  sin ;  but  it  h  a 
change  which  fixes  in  the  soul  such  a  dis- 
position as  shall  make  »n  a  burden,  as  shall 
make  the  desii'e  of  pleasing  God  the  govern- 
ing desire  of  a  uian's  heart ;  as  shall  make 
him  hate  the  evil  which  he  does ;  as  shall 
make  the  lowness  of  his  attainments  the 
subject  of  his  deepest  sori*ow.  A  Christian 
has  hopes  and  fears,  cares  and  temptations, 
inclinations  and  desires,  as  well  as  other 
men.  CJod  in  changing  the  heart  docs  not 
extinguish  the  passions.  Were  that  the 
case,  the  Christian  life  would  cease  to  be  a 
warfare. 

We  arc  often  deceived  by  that  partial  im- 
provement which  appears  in  the  victory  over 
some  one  bad  quality.  But  we  must  not  mis- 
take the  removal  or  a  sy;mptom  ft>r  a  radical 
cure  of  the  disease.  An  occasional  remedy 
might  remove  an  accidental  sickness,  but 
it  requires  a  general  regimen  to  renovate 
the  diseased  constitution. 

It  is  the  natural  but  melancholy  history  of 
the  unchanged  heart,  that  from  youth  to  ad- 
vanced years,  there  is  no  other  revolution  inr 
the  character  but  such  as  increase  both  the 
number  and  quality  of  its  defects  :  that  the 
levity,  vanity,  and  self-sufficiency  of  the 
young  man  is  carried  into  advanced  life,  and 
only  meet,  and  mix  with  the  defects  of  3 
mature  period :  that,  instead  of  crying  out 
with  the  royal  prophet,  *  O  remember  not 
my  old  sins,' he  is  inflaming  his  reckoning 
by  new  ones :  that  age,  protracting  all  the 
faults  of  youth,  furnishes  its  own  contingent 
of  vices  :  that  slotli,  suspicion,  and  covct- 
ousness,  swell  the  account  which  religion 
has  not  been  called  in  to  cancel :  that  the 
world,  though  it  has  lost  the  power  to  de- 
light, has  yet  lost  nothing  of  its  power  to  en- 
slave. Instead  of  improving  in  candour  by 
the  inward  sense  of  its  own  defects,  that 
very  consciousness  makes  him  less  tolerant 
of  tne  defects  of  others,  and  more  suspicious 
of  their  apparent  virtues.  His  chant);  in  a 
warmer  season  having  failed  to  bring  him  in 
that  return  of  eratitude  for  which  it  was 
partly  peformed,  and  having  never  flowed 
from  the  genuine  spring,  is  dried  up.  His 
friendships  having  oeen  formed  on  worldly 
principles,  or  interest,  or  ambition,  or  con- 
vivial hilarity,  fail  him.  One  must  make 
some  sacrifices  to  the  worid,  is  the  prevail- 
of  the   nominal   Christian. 


hat  will  the  world  pay  you  for  your 
sacrifices  ?'  replies  the  real  Christian. 
Though  he  finds  that  the  world  is  insolvent, 
that  it  pays  nothing  of  what  is  promised,  for 
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it  cannot  bestow  what  jt  does  not  possess — 
happiness  :  yet  he  continues  to  chug  to  it  al- 
most as  confidently  as  if  it  had  never  disap- 
pointed him.  Were  we  called  upon  to  name 
the  object  under  the  sun  which  excites  the 
deepest  commiseration  in  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tian sensibility,  which  includes  in  itself  the 
most  affecting  conginiities,  which  contains 
the  sum  and  substance  of  real  human  mise- 
ry, we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  an  irreli^i- 
om  old  age.  The  mere  debility  of  declining 
'  years,  even  the  h9pelessness  ot  decrepitude, 
in  the  ]Jious,  though  they  excite  sympathy, 
yet  it  is  the  sympathy  of  tenderness  unmix- 
ed with  distixiSB.  We  take  and  give  com- 
fort, from  the  cheering  persuasion  that  the 
exhausted  body  will  soon  cease  to  clog  its 
immortal  companion  ;  that  the  dim  and  fail- 
ing eyes  will  soon  open  on  a  world  of  glory. 
Dare  we  paint  the  reverse  of  the  picture  ? 
Dare  we  suffer  the  imagination  to  dwell  on 
the  opening  prospects  of  hoary  impiety? 
Dare  we  figure  to  ourselves  that  the  weak- 
ness, the  miseries,  the  terrors,  we  are  now 
commisserating,  are  ease,  are  peace,  are 
happiness  compared  with  the  unutterable 
pei-spective  ? 

There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling  the  con- 
science by  entertaining  diminishing  thoughts 
of  sins  long  since  committed.  We  persuade 
ourselves  to  forget  them,  and  we  therefore 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  not  re- 
membered by  God.  But  though  distance 
diminishes  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
it  does  not  actually  lessen  them.  Their  vcaX 
magnitude  remains  the  same.  Deliver  us, 
merciful  God  !  firom  the  delusion  of  believ- 
ing that  secret  sins,  of  which  tne  woj*ld  has 
no  cognizance,  earlv  sins,  which  the  world 
has  foi*gotten,  but  which  are  known  to  'Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,'  become  by  secre- 
cy and  distance  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
*  Are  not  these  things  noted  in  thy  book  ?* 
Perhaps  if  we  remember  thero,  God  may 
forget  them,  especially  if  our  remembrance 
be  such  as  to  induce  a  sound  repentance.  If 
we  remember  them  not.  He  assuredly  will 
The  holy  contrition  which  should  accompa- 
ny this  remembrance,  while  it  will  not  abate 
our  humble  trust  in  our  compassionate  Re- 
deemer, will  keep  our  conscieiKc  tender, 
and  our  heart  watchful. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  frequently 
ranch  kindness  and  urbanity,  much  benevo- 
lence and  generosity,  in  men  who  do  not 
even  pretend  to  be  religious.  These  quali- 
ties often  flow  from  constitutional  feeling, 
natural  softness  of  temper,  and  warm  affec- 
tions: often  from  'xn  elegant  education,  that 
best  human  sweetener,  and  polisher  of  so- 
cial life.  We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  we  ex- 
claim, *  what  a  fine  soil  would  such  dispo- 
sitions aiford  to  plant  religion  in  ?'  W  ell 
bred  persons  are  accustomed  to  respect  all 
the  decorums  of  society,  to  connect  insepa- 
rably the  ideas  of  personal  comfort  with 
public  esteem,  of  genei-osity  with  credit,  of 
order  with  respectability.     They  have  a 


keen  sense  of  dishonour,  and  are  careful  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  may  brine  the  sha- 
dow of  discredit  on  their  name.  Public  opi- 
nion is  the  breath  bv  which  they  live,  the 
standai-d  bv  which  tney  act ;  of  course  they 
would  not  lower  by  gross  misconduct,  that 
standard  on  which  their  happiness  depends. 
They  have  been  taught  to  respect  them- 
selves ;  this  they  can  do  with  more  security 
while  they  can  retain,  on  this  half-way  prin- 
ciple the  respect  of  others* 

In  some  who  make  further  advances  to- 
wards religion,  we  continue  to  see  it  in  that 
same  low  degree  which  we  have  always  d>- 
served.  It  is  dwarfish  and  stunted,  it  makes 
no  shoots,  I'hough  it  gives  some  signs  of 
life,  it  docs  not  grow.  By  a  tame  and  snirit- 
less  round,  or  rather  by  this  fixed  and  im- 
moveable position,  we  rob  ourselves  of  that 
fair  rewam  of  peace  and  joy  which  attends 
on  an  humble  consciousness  of  progress;  on 
the  feeline  of  difficulties  conquered  ;  on  a 
sense  of  tne  divine  favour.  That  religion 
which  is  profitable,  is  commonly  p>erccpti- 
ble.  Nothing  supports  a  traveller  in  his 
Christian  course  like  the  conviction  that  he 
is  getting  on  ;  like  looking  back  on  the  coud- 
tiy  he  has  passed ;  and,  above  all,  like  the 
sense  of  that  protection  which  has  hitherto 
carried  him  on,  and  of  that  grace  which  has 
promised  to  support  him  to  the  end. 

The  proper  motion  of  the  renewed  heart 
is  still  directed  up  ward.  Time  religion  is  of 
an  aspiring  nature,  continually  tending  to- 
wards that  heaven  from  whence  it  was 
transplanted.  Its  top  is  high  because  its 
root  is  deep.  It  is  watered  by  a  perennial 
fiiuntain ;  in  its  most  fiourishmg  state  it  b 
always  capable  of  further  growth.  Real 
goodness  proves  itself  to  be  such  by  a  ccKili- 
nual  desire  to  be  better.  No  virtue  on  eardi 
is  ever  in  a  complete  state.  Whatever 
stage  of  religion  "kny  man  has  attained,  if  he 
be  satisfied  to  rest  in  that  stage,  we  woahl 
not  call  that  man  religious.  The  Gospd 
seems  to  consider  the  highest  degree  of 
goodness  as  the  lowest  with  which  a  Cliris- 
tian  ought  to  sit  down  satisfied.  \Vc  cannc* 
be  said  to  be  finished  in  any  Christian  graoer 
because  there  is  not  one  which  nuiy  not  be 
carried  further  than  we  have  carried  it 
This  promotes  the  double  purpose  o^  keep- 
ing us  humble  as  to  our  present  stage,  awl 
of  stimulating  us  to  something  higher  whidi 
we  may  hope  to  attain. 

That  superficial  thing,  which  by  mesc 
people  of  tne  world  is  cUgnified  by  tlie  ap- 
pellation of  religion,  though  it  brings  jit 
that  degree  of  credit  which  makes  part  cC 
the  sj^stem  of  worldly  Chinstians ;  neithter 
brings  comfort  for  this  world,  nor  sfscur^ 
for  the  next.     Outward  observances,  iii^s- 
pensable  as  they  are;  are  not  religion.  They 
are  the  accessory,  but  not  the  pi-incipal; 
they  are  important  aids  and  adjuncts*  b«t 
not  the  thing  itself;  they  are  its  ^imeDt 
but  not  its  life,  the  fuel  but  not  the  ftune, 
the  scaffolding  but  not  the  edifice    R^ii^oQ 
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can  no  more  subsist  merely  by  them.  They 
are  divinely  appointed,  and  must  be  consci- 
entiously ooserved;  but  observed  as  a  means 
to  promote  an  end,  and  not  as  end  in  them- 
selves.  , 

ITie  heartless  homage  of  formal  worship, 
where  the  living  power  does  not  give  life  to 
the  form,  the  cold  compHraent  of  ceremo- 
nial attendance,  without  the  animating  prin- 
ciple, as  it  will  not  bring  peace  to  our  own 
mind,  ao  neither  will  it  satisfy  a  jealous  (iod. 
That  God  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart,  *  who 
tricth  the  reins  and  search cth  the  spirits,' 
will  not  be  satisfied  that  we  make  him  little 
more  than  a  nominal  deity,  while  the  world 
is  the  real  olMect  of  our  worship.  Such  per- 
sons seem  to  nave  almost  the  whole  bocfy  of 
performance ;  all  they  want  is  the  sotil. 
They  are  constant  in  their  devotions,  but 
the  heart,  which  even  the  heathens  esteem- 
ed the  best  part  of  the  sacrifice,  they  keep 
away.  They  i-ead  the  Scriptures,  but  rest 
m  the  letter,  instead  of  trying  themselves  by 
its  spirit. — 'rhey  consider  it  as  an  enjoined 
task,  but  not  as  the  cjuick  and  powerful  in- 
stmment  put  intothen*  hands  for  the  critical 
dissection  of  '  piercing  and  dividing  asunder 
the  soul  and  spirit;*  not  as  the  penetrating 
*discemer  of  tne  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart*  These  well-intentioned  persons 
seem  to  spend  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
time  in  religious  exercises,  and  yet  complain 
that  they  make  little  progress.  They  almost 
-  seem  to  insinuate  as  it  the  Almighty  did  not 
keep  his  wonl  with  them,  and  manifest  that 
religion  to  them  is  not  *  pleasantness/  nor 
her  *  paths  peace. ' 

Of  such  may  we  not  ask,  would  you  not 
do  better  to  examine  than  to  complain  ?  to 
inquire  whether  you  do,  indeed, ,  possess  a 
heart  which  notwithstanding  its  imperfec- 
tions, is  sincerely  devoted  to  God  ?  He  who 
does  not  desire  to  be  perfect,  is  not  sincere. 
VVould  you  not  do  well  to  convince  your- 
selves that  God  is  not  unfaithful  ?  that  his 
promises  do  not  fail  ?  that  his  goodness  is  not 
slackened  ?  May  you  not  be  entertaining 
some  secret  infidelity,  practising  some  latent 
disobedience,  withholaing  some  part  of  your 
heart,  neglecting  to  exercise  that  faith,  sub- 
tracting something  from  that  devotedness,to 
which  a  Christian  Should  engage  himself, 
and  to  which  the  promises  of  God  are  an- 
nexed ?  Do  you  indulge  no  propensities 
contrary  to  his  will  ?  Do  you  never  resist 
the  dictates  of  his  spirit  ?  never  shut  your 
eyes  to  its  illumination,  nor  your  heart  to  its 
influences  ?  Do  you  not  indul^  some  che- 
rished sin  which  obscures  the  light  of  grace, 
some  practice  which  obstructs  the  growth 
of  virtue,  some  distrust  which  chills  the 
warmth  of  love  ?  The  discovciy  will  repay 
the  search,  and  if  you  succeed  in  this  scruti- 
ny, let  not  the  detection  discourage  but  sti- 
mulate. 

If,  then,  you  resolve  to  take  up  religion 
in  eaniest,  especially  if  vou  have  actually 
adopted  its  customaiy  forms,  rest  not  in 


such  low  attainment  as  will  af{brd  neither 
present  peace  nor  future  happiness.  To 
know  Christianity  only  in  its  external  forms, 
and  its  internal  dissatisfaction,  its  superficial 
appearances  without,  and  its  disquieting  ap- 
prehensions within  ;  to  be  desirous  of  stand- 
ing well  with  the  world  as  a  Christian,  yet 
to  be  unsupported  by  a  well-founded  Chris- 
tian hope ;  to  depend  for  happiness  on  the 
opinion  of  men,  instead  of  the  favour  of  God; 
to  go  on  dragging  through  the  mere  exer- 
cises of  piety,  without  deriving  fi-om  them 
real  strength  or  solid  peace ;  to  live  in  the 
dread  of  being  called  an  enthusiast,  by  oilt-. 
wardly  exceeding  in  religion,  and  in  secret 
consciousness  of  falling  shoit  of  it ;  to  be 
conformed  to  the  world's  view  of  Christiani- 
ty, rather  than  to  aspire  to  be  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  is  a  state, 
not  of  pleasure  but  of  penalty,  not  of  con- 
quest but  of  hopeless  conflict,  not  of  ingenu- 
ous love  but  of  tormenting  fear.  It  is  know- 
ing religion  only  as  the  captive  in  a  foreign 
land  knows  the  country  in  which  he  is  a 
prisoner.  He  hears  from  the  cheerful  na- 
tives of  its  beauties,  but  is  himself  ignorant 
of  every  thing  beyond  his  own  glfx)my  limits. 
He  hears  of  others  as  free  and  happy,  yet 
feels  nothing  himself  but  the  rigours  of  in- 
carceration, i 

The  Christian  character  is  little  under- 
stood by  the  votaries  of  the  world ;  if  it 
were,  they  would  be  struck  with  its  gran- 
deur. It  IS  the  very  revei'se  of  that  mean- 
ness and  pusillanimity,  that  abject  spirit  and 
those  narrow  views,  which  those  who  know 
it  not  ascribe  to  it, 

A  Christian  lives  at  the  height  of  his 
being  ;  not  only  at  the  top  of  his  spiritual, 
but  of  his  intellectual  life.  He  alone  lives 
in  the  fiill  exercise  of  his  rational  powers. 
Religion  ennobles  his  reason  while  it  en- 
larges it. 

Let,  then,  your  soul  act  up  to  its  high  des- 
tination ;  let  not  that  which  wasmadc  to  soar 
to  heaven,  grovel  in  the  dust.  Let  it  not 
live  so  much  below  itsel£  You  wonder  it  is 
not  more  fixed,  when  it  i*  pernetually  res- 
ting on  things  which  are  not  fixed  them- 
selves. In  the  lest  of  a  Christian  there  is 
stability.  Nothing  can  shake  his  confidence 
but  sin.  Outwanl  attack  and  troubles  ra- 
ther fix  than  unsettle  him,  as  tempests  from 
without  only  serve  to  root  the  oak  faster, 
while  an  inward  canker  will  gradually  rot 
and  decay  it. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mistakes 
among  the  multitude  which  might  have 
]>ecn  pointed  out ;  but  these  are  noticed  as 
being  of  common  and  every  day  occurrence. 
The  ineffectiveness  of  such  a  religion  will 
be  obviou*». 

That  religion  which  sinks  Christianity  in- 
to a  mere  conformity  to  religious  usages, 
must  always  fail  of  substantial  effects.  If 
sin  be  seated  in  the  heart,  if  that  be  its 
home,  that  is  the  place  in  which  it  must  be 
combattcd.    It  is  in  vain  to^^pl^Ji^jin  the 
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suburbs,  when  it  is  lodged  hi  the  centre. 
Mere  forms  can  never  expel  that  enemy 
which  they  can  never  reach.  By  a  religion 
of  decencies,  our  corruptions  may  perhaps 
be  driven  out  of  sight,  but  they  will  never 
be  driven  out  of  possession.  If  thej  are  ex- 
pelled from  their  outworks,  they  will  retreat 
to  their  citadel.  If  they  do  not  appear  in 
gix)sser  forms,  prohibited  by  the  decalogue, 
iitill  they  will  exist  The  shape  may  be  al- 
tered, but  the  principle  will  remain.  They 
will  exist  in  the  spiritual  modification  of  the 
same  sins,  eoually  forbidden  by  the  divine 
, expositor.  He  who  dUres  not  be  revengeful, 
will  be  unforgiving.  He  who  ventures  not 
to  break  the  letter  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment in  act,  will  violate  it  in  the  spirit  He 
who  has  not  courage  to  forfeit  heaven  by 
profligacy,  will  scale  it  by  pride,  or  forfeit  it 
by  unprofitableness. 

It  is  not  any  vain  hope,  built  on  some  ex- 
ternal privilege  or  peitormance  on  tlie  one 
hand,  nor  a  presumptuous  confidence  that 
our  names  are  written  In  the  book  of  life,  on 
the  other,  which  can  aflford  a  treasonable 
gi'ound  of  safety,  but  it  is  endeavouring  to 
keep  all  the  commandments  of  God  ;  it  is 
living  to  him  who  died  for  us ;  it  is  being 
conformed  to  his  ima^e,  as  well  as  redeem- 
ed by  his  blood.  I'his  is  Christian  virtue ; 
this  18  the  holiness  of  a  believer.  A  lower 
motive  will  produce  a  lower  morality,  but 
such  an  unsanctified  morality  God  will  not 
accept. 

For  it  will  little  avail  us  that  Christ  has 
died  for  us,  that  he  has  conquered  sin,  tri- 
umphed over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
overcome  the  world,  while  any  sin  retains 
its  unresisted  dominion  in  our  hearts,  while 
the  world  is  our  idol,  while  our  fostered  cor- 
rupticms  cause  us  to  prefer  darkness  to 
light.  We  must  not  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  are  reconciled  to  God  while  our  rebel- 
lious hearts  are  not  reconciled  to  goodness. 

It  is  not  casting  a  set  of  opinions  into  a 
mould,  and  a  set  of  duties  into  a  system, 
which  constitutes  the  Christian  religion. 
The  circumference  must  have  a  centre,  the 
body  must  nave  a  soul,  the  performances 
m  uat  have  a  principle.  Outward  observan- 
ces were  wisely  constituted  to  rouse  our  for- 
Ketfulness,  to  awaken  our  secular  spirits,  to 
c<ill  back  our  negligent  hearts ;  but  it  was 
never  intended  that  we  should  stop  short  in 
the  use  of  them.  They  were  designed  to 
excite  holy  thoughts,  to  quicken  us  to  holy 
deeds,  but  not  to  be  used  as  equivalents  for 
either.  But  we  find  it  cheaper  to  serve  God 
in  a  multitude  of  exterior  acts,  than  to  starve 
on  interior  corruption. 

Nothing  short  of  that  uniform  stable  prin- 
ciple, that  fixedness  in  relij^ion  which  directs 
.1  man  in  all  his  actions,  aims,  and  pursuits, 
to  G(xi  as  his  ultimate  end,  can  give  consis- 
tency to  his  conduct  or  iranquility  to  his 
soul.  This  state  once  attained,  he  will  not 
waste  all  his  thoughts  and  designs  upon  the 
world ;  he  will  not  lavish  all  his  aifcctioDs 


on  so  poor  a  thing  as  his  own  advancement 
He  will  desire  to  devote  all  to  the  only  ob- 
ject worthy  of  them,  to  God.  Our  Saviour 
has  taken  care  to  provide  that  our  ideas  of 
glorifying  him  may  not  run  out  into  fandfbl 
chimeras  or  subtle  inventions,  by  simply  sta- 
ting— *  HEREIN  IS  MT  FATHER  GLORIFIKD, 
THAT   YE    BEAR    MUCH   FRUIT.'      This,  hc 

goes  on  to  inform  us,  is  the  true  evidence  of 
our  being  of  the  number  of  his  pec^le,  by 
adding — *  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciplea.' 


CHAP.  IV. 


Periodical  Religioru 

We  deceive  ourselves  not  a  little  when  we 
fancy  that  what  is  emphatically  called  tin 
world,  is  only  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  li- 
tuatk^.  The  world  is  eyery  where.  It  is  a 
nature  as  well  as  a  place ;  a  principle  as 
well  as  a  'local  habitation  and  a  name.' 
Though  the  principle  and  the  nature  flooridi 
most  in  those  haunts  which  are  their  conge- 
nial soil,  yet  we  are  too  ready »  when  we 
withdraw  fi-om  the  world  abroad,  to  bring 
it  home,  to  lodge  it  in  our  own  bosom.  The 
natural  heart  is  both  its  temple  and  its  vct^ 
shipper. 

But  the  most  devoted  idolater  of  the  worid» 
with  all  the  capacity  and  industry  which  he 
may  have  applied  to  the  subject,  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  accomplish  the  grand  de- 
sign of  uniting  the  interests  of  hearen  and 
earth.  This  experiment,  which  has  been 
more  assiduously  and  more  frequently  tried 
than  that  of  the  philosopher  for  the  grand 
hermetk:  secret,  has  been  tried  with  about 
the  same  degree  of  success.  The  aiost  la- 
borious process  of  the  spiritual  chenaist  to 
reconcile  religion  with  the  world,  has  never 
yet  been  competent  to  make  the  contcndng 
principles  coalesce. 

But  to  drop  metaphor.^-Religion  was  ne- 
ver yet  thoroughly  relinquished  by  a  heart 
full  of  the  world.  The  world  in  return  can- 
not be  completely  enjoyed  where  there  is 
just  religion  enough  to  disturb  its  false  peace. 
In  such  minds  heaven  and  earth  ruin  each 
other's  enjoyments. 

There  is  a  religion  which  is  too  ancere  for 
hypocrisy,  but  too  transient  to  be  profitable; 
too  superficial  to  reach  the  heart,  too  unpro- 
ductive to  proceed  from  it.  It  is  slight,  hot 
not  false.  It  has  discernment  enough  to  ifis- 
tinguish  sin,  but  not  firmness  enough  to  op- 
pose it ;  compunction  sufficient  to  soften  »c 
heart,  but  not  vi^r  sufficient  to  reform  iu 
It  laments  when  it  does  wrong,  and  perionns 
all  the  functions  of  repentance  of  »n  except 
forsaking  it.  It  has  every  thuig  of  devotkn 
except  the  slability,-and  gives  every  tiung 
to  religion  except  the  heait.  This  is»  re- 
ligion oi  times,  events,  and  circumrtaoees  ; 
it  is  brought  into  play^by  accident^  aad 
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dwindles  away  with  the  occaskm  which  call- 
ed it  out  Festivals  and  fasts  which  occur 
but  seldom,  are  much  observed,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  because  they  occur  but  seldom ; 
while  the  great  festival  wluch  comes  every 
week,  comes  too  often  to  be  so  respectfully 
treated  The  piety  of  these  people  comes 
out  much  in  sickness,  but  is  apt  to  retreat 
again  as  recovery  approaches.  If  they  die, 
^hity  ai-e  placed  by  their  admirei-s  in  the 
Saints'  calendar  ;  if  they  recover,  they  go 
back  into  the  world  they  had  renounced, 
and  again  suspend  their  amendment  as  often 
as  Death  suspends  his  blow. 

There  is  another  class  whose  views  are 
still  lower,  who  yet  cannot  so  far  shake  off 
religion  as  to  be  easy  without  retaining  its 
brief  and  stated  forms  and  who  contrive  to 
mix  up  these  forms  with  a  faith  of  a  piece 
with  their  practice.    They  blend  their  in- 
consistent works  with  a  vague  and  unwar- 
ranted reliance  on  what  the  Saviour  has 
<lonefor  them,  and  thus  patch  up  a  merit, 
and  a  propitiation  of  their  own — running  the 
hazanl  of  incunnng  the  danger  of  punish- 
ment by  their  lives,  and  inventing  a  scheme 
to  avert  it  by  their  creed.     Religion  never 
inteiferes  with  their  pleasures  except  by  the 
compliment  of  a  short  and  occasional  sus- 
pension.   Having  got  through  these  periodi- 
cal acts  of  devotion,  they  return  to  the  same 
steties  of  vanity  and  iclleness  which  they 
had  quitted  for  the  temporaiy  duty  :  forget- 
ting that  it  was  the  very  end  of  those  acts  of 
clevotion  to  cure  the  vanity  and  to  correct 
the  idleness.  Had  the  periodical  observance 
aoswered  its  time  desii^n,  it  would  have  dis- 
inclined them  to  the  pleasure  instead  of  gi- 
ving them  a  disposition  for  its  indulgence. 
Had  they  used  the  devout  exercise  in  a  right 
spirit,  and  improved  it  to  the  true  end,  it 
■w^Hild  have  set  the  heart  and  life  at  work  on 
all  those  pursuits  which  it  was  calculated  to 
pi"omote.    But  their  project  has  more  inge- 
nuity.    By  the  stated  minutes  they  give  to 
religion,  tney  cheaply  purchase  a  protection 
for  the  misemploy  ment  of  the  rest  of  their 
time.     They  make  these  periodical  devo- 
tions a  kind  of  spiritual  insurance  office, 
which  is  to  make  up  to  the  adventurers  in 
pleasure,  any  loss  or  damage  which  they 
may  sustain  in  its  voyage. 

It  is  of  these  shallow  devotions,  these  pre- 
sumed equivalents  for  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
life,  that  Qod  declares  by  the  prophet,  that 
he  is  *  weary.*  Though  of  his  own  express 
appointment,  tliey  become  *  an  abomination' 
to  nim  as  soon  as  the  sign  comes  to  be  rest- 
ed ia  tor  the  thing  signified.  We  Chris- 
tiains  have  our  *  new  moons  and  our  sacri- 
fices' under  other  names  and  other  shapes ; 
c.f  which  sacrifices,  that  is,  of  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  offered,  the  Almighty  has 
iciidy  *  1  cannot  away  with  them,  they  are 
iniquity,' 

Jsovf  is  this  superficial  devotion  that  *  gi- 
ving up  ourselves  not  with  our  lips  only, 
but  with  our  lives,'  to  our  Maker,  to  which 
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we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves,  at  leait 
once  a  week  ?  Is  consecrating  an  hour  or 
two  to  public  worship  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing, making  the  Sabbath  <  a  delight  V  Is 
desecrating  the  rest  of  the  day,  by  •  doing 
our  own  ways,  finding  our  own  pleasure^ 
speaking  our  own  words,'  making  it  'ho- 
nourable V 

Sometimes  in  an  awakening  sermon,  these 
periodical  religionists  hear,  with  awe  and 
teiTor,  of  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of 
judgment.  Their  hearts  are  penetrated  with 
the  solemn  sounds.  They  confess  the  awful 
realities  by  the  impression  they  make  on 
their  own  feelings.  The  sermon  ends,  and 
with  it  the  serious  reflections  it  excited. 
While  they  Hsten  to  these  things,  especially 
if  the  preacher  be  alarming,  they  are  all  in 
all  to  them.  They  return  to  the  world— 
and  these  things  are  as  if  they  were  not ;  as 
if  they  had  never  been ;  as  if  their  reality 
lasted  only  while  they  were  preached  ;  as  if 
their  existence  depended  only  on  their  be- 
ing heard ;  as  if  truth  were  no  longer  truth 
than  while  it  solicited  their  notice;  as  if  there 
were  as  little  stability  in  religion  itself  as  in 
their  attention  to  it.  As  soon  as  their  minds 
are  disengaged  from  the  question,  one  would 
think  that  death  and  Judgment  were  an  in- 
vention, that  heaven  and  hell  were  blotted 
from  existence,  that  eternity  ceased  to  be 
eternity,  in  the  long  intervals  in  which  they 
cease  to  be  the  object  of  their  considera- 
tion. 

This  13  the  natural  effect  of  what  we  ven- 
ture to  denominate /imoc?/ca/  religion.  It  is 
a  transient  homage  kept  totally  distinct  and 
separate  fron  the  rest  of  our  lives,  instead  of 
its  being  made  the  prelude  and  the  principle 
of  a  course  of  pious  practice  ;  instead  of  our 
weaving  our  devotions  and  our, actions  into 
one  uniform  tissue  bv  doing  all  in  one  spirit 
and  to  one  end.  Wnen  worshippers  of  this 
description  pray  for  •  a  clean  neait  and  a 
right  spirit;'  when  they  beg  of  God  to  •  turn 
away  their  eyes  from  beholding  vanity,'  is 
it  not  to  be  feared  that  they  pray  to  be  made 
what  they  resolve  never  to  become,  that 
they  would  be  very  unwiUing  to  become  as 
good  as  they  pray  to  be  made,  and  would  be 
soriy  to  be  as  penitent  as  they  profess  to  de- 
sire ?  But  alas !  they  are  in  little  danger  of 
being  taken  at  their  word;  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  their  petitions  will  not  be 
heard  or  answered,  for  prayer  for  the  par- 
don of  sin  will  obtain  no  pardon,  while  we 
retain  the  sin  in  hope  that  the  prayer  will  be 
accepted  withftut  the  renunciation. 

The  most  solemn  office  of  our  Religion^ 
the  sacred  memorial  of  the  death  of  its  Au- 
thor, the  blessed  injunction  and  tender  tes-  ' 
timony  of  his  dying  love,  the  consolation  of 
the  humble  believer,  the  gracious  appoint- 
ment for  strengthening  his  faith,  qnickehingr 
his  repentence,  awakening  his  gratitude  and 
kindling  his  charity,  is  too  often  resorted  to 
on  the  same  erroneous  principle.  He  ^ho 
ventures  to  live  without  the^»«e  of  this  holy 
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iostitutidn,  lives  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to 
the  last  appointment  of  his  Redeemer.  He 
who  rests  in  it  as  a  means  for  bupf)lying  the 

Slace  of  habitual  piety,  totally  niistakts  its 
esign,  and   is   fatally   deceiving  his  o>vn 
soul. 

This  awful  solemnity  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
rarely  frequented  even  by  this  class  of  Chris- 
tians without  a  desire  of  approaching  it  u  ith 
the  pious  feelings  abo\  e  descnbt-d.     But  it" 
they  carry  them  to  the  altar,  are  they  equal- 
ly anxious  to  carry   them   away  fn-m  \i\ 
are  they  anxious  to  n»aintain  tbeni  after  it  ?  I 
Does  the  rite  so  seriously  apjin^ached  com-  j 
monly  leave  any  vestit;c  ot  seiiousness  bu- i 
hind  It  ?  Are  they  cai  ttul  to  perpetuate  the 
feelings  they  were  so  desirais  to  excite  .•* 
Do  they  strive  to  make  then»  produce  solid 
and  substantial  effects  ?  Would  that  this  in- ! 
constancy  of  miiul  were  to  be  found  t)nly  in  the ; 
class  of  charactei*s  under  consideration !  Let ; 
the  reader,  however  sir.cere  in  his  desires, 
let  the  writer,  however  ready  to  lament  the  1 
levity  of  othei-s,  seriously   ask   their  own 
hearts  if  they  can  entirely'acquit  themselves ! 
of  the  inconsistency  they  are  so  forwanl  to 
blame.  If  they  do  not  find  the  chai-ge  biought 
against  others  but  too  applicable  to  them- ! 
selves. 

Irreverence  antecedent  to,  or  during  this  | 
sacred  solemnity,  is  far  moi*e  rare  than  du- 1 
rable  improvement  after  it.    If  thei*e  are,  as  | 
we  are  willing  to  believe,  none  so  profane  as 
to  violate  the  act,  except  those  who  impi- 
ously use  it  only  as  'a  pick-lock  to  a  place,* 
there  are  too  few  who  make  it  lastingly  be- 
neficial.    Few  so  thoughtless  as  not  to  ap- 
proach it  with  resolutions  of  amendment ; 
tew  comparatively  who  carry  those  resolu- 
tions into  effect     Fear  operates  in  the  pre- 
vious instance.    Why  should  not  love  ope- 
rate in  that  which  is  subsequent  ^ 

A  periodical  religion  is  accompanied  with 
a  periodical  repentance.  This  species  of  re- 
pentance is  adopted  with  no  sHiall  mental 
reservation.  It  is  partial  and  disconnected. 
These  fragments  of  contrition,  these  broken 
parcels  of  penitence— while  a  succession  of 
worldly  pursuits  is  not  only  resorted  to, 
but  is  intended  to  be  resorted  to,  during 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  spaces,  is  not 
that  sorrow  which  the  Almighty  has  pro- 
mised to  accept.  To  render  it  pleasing  to 
God  and  efficacious  to  ourselves,  there  must 
be  an  agreement  in  the  paits,  an  entireness 
in  the  whole  web  of  life.  There  must  be  an 
integral  repentance.  A  quarterly  contrition 
in  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  sacred  sea- 
sons will  not  wipe  out  the  daily  offences,  the 
hourly  negligences  of  the  whole  sinful  year. 
'  Sins  half  torsaken  through  fear,  and  half  re- 
tained through  partially  resisted  temptation 
and  paitially  adopted  resolution,  make  up 
but  an  unprofitable  piety. 

In  the  bosom  of  these  professors  there  is  a 
perpetual  conflict  between  fear  and  uiclina- 
tiun.  In  conversation  you  will  generally 
find  them  very  warm  in  the  cause  of  i-eli- 


gion;  but  it  is  religion  as  opposed  to  infidelity 
not  as  opposed  to  worldly  mindedness. 
They  defend  the  worship  of  God,  but  desire 
to  be  excused  from  his  service.  Their  heart 
is  the  slave  of  the  world,  but  their  blindness 
hides  from  them  the  turpitude  of  that  workL 
They  commend  piety  but  dread  its  requisi- 
tions. They  allow  that  repentance  is  ne- 
cessary, but  then  how  easy  is  it  to  find  rea- 
sons for  deferring  a  necessary  evil?  HTio 
will  hastily  adopt  a  painful  measure  which 
he  can  find  a  credit;ible  pretence  for  evading? 
'1  hey  censure  whatever  is  ostensibly  wron^ 
but  avoiding  only  part  of  it,  the  part  they 
retain  robs  them  of  the  benefits  of  their  par- 
tial renunciation. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wis- 
dom of  the  church,  h\  enjoining  extraordi- 
nary acts  of  devotion  at  the  letum  of  ib«e 
festivals  so  happily  calculated  to  excite  de- 
votional feelings.  Extraordinary  repentance 
of  sin  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  seasons 
that  recoixl  those  grand  events  which  sin 
occasioned.  But  the  church  never  intended 
that  these  more  stated  and  strict  self-exaipi- 
nations  shoidd  preclude  our  habitual  self-io- 
speciion.  It  never  intended  its  holy  offices 
to  supply  the  place  of  general  holiness,  but 
to  promote  it.  It  intended  that  these  solemn 
occasions  should  animate  the  flame  of  piety, 
but  it  never  meant  to  furnish  a  reason  vx 
neglecting  to  keep  the  flame  alive  till  the 
next  return  should  again  kindle  the  dying 
embers.  It  meant  that  every  such  seasoa 
should  gladden  the  heart  of  the  Christian  at 
its  appn^ach,  and  not  discharge  him  from 
duty  at  its  departure.  It  meant  to  lighten 
his  conscience  of  the  burden  of  sin,  not  toca- 
courage  him  to  begin  a  new  score,  again  to 
be  wiped  off  at  the  succeeding  festival.  It 
intended  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
liever, and  not  to  dismiss  the  sentinel  fiom 
his  post.  If  we  are  not  the  better  for  thae 
divinely  appointed  helps,  we  are  the  worse. 
If  we  use  them  as  a  discharge  from  that  Sr 
ligencc  which  they  were  intended  to  pro- 
mote, we  convert  our  blessings  into  snares^ 

This  abuse  of  our  advantages  arises  firom 
our  not  incorporating  our  devotions  into  te 
general  habit  of  our  lives.  Till  our  rel^^ 
become  an  inward  principle  and  not  an  ex- 
ternal act,  we  shall  not  receive  that  beo^ 
from  her  forms,  however  excellent,  wluck 
they  are  calculated  to  convey.  It  is  to  tho»c 
who  possess  the  spirit  of  Chnstianity  tkat 
her  forms  are  so  valuable.  To  them,  the 
form  excites  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  ani- 
mates the  form.  Till  i-eligion  become  ihc 
desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  not  become  the 
!)usiness  of  our  lives.  We  are  far  frun 
meaning  that  it  is  to  be  its  actual  occupatka; 
but  that  every  poilion,  every  liabit,  crenr 
act  of  life  is  to  be  animated  by  its  spirit^  in- 
fluenced by  its  principle,  govemcti  by  its 
power. 

The  very  mark  of  our  nature,  and  oar  ne- 
cessary commerce  with  the  world,  naUModlv 
fill  our  hearts  and  mind^  with  thoug^aw 
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ideas,  over  which  we  have  unhappily  too  lit- 
tle conttx)!.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case 
"when  in  our  better  hours  we  attempt  to  give 
ourselves  up  to  seritms  reflection.  How 
many  intrusions  of  worldly  thoughts,  how 
many  impertinent  imaginations,  not  only  ir- 
relevant, but  uncalled  and  unwelcome, 
crowd  in  upon  the  mind  so  forc»!)ly  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  repelled  by  our  sincerest  efforts. 
How  impotent  then  to  repel  such  images 
roust  that  mind  be,  which  is  devoted  to 
worldly  pursuits,  which  yields  itself  up  to 
them,  whose  opinions,  habits,  and  conduct 
are  under  their  allowed  influence  ! 

If,  as  we  have  before  obser\ed,  religion 
consists  in  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  it 
will  become  not  our  occasional  act,  but  our 
abiding  disposition,  proving  its  settled  exist- 
ence in  the  mind  by  its  habitually  disposing 
our  thoughts  aiKl  actions,  our  devotions  and 
our  practice  to  a  conformity  to  each  other 
and  to  itseltl 

Let  us  not  consider  a  spirit  of  worldliness 
as  a  little  infirmity,  as  a  natural,  and  there- 
tore  a  pardonable  weakness ;  as  a  trifling 
error  which  will  be  overlooked  tor  the  sake 
of  our  many  good  qualities.  It  is  in  fact  the 
essence  of  our  other  faults ;  the  temper  that 
stands  between  us  and  our  salvation  ;  the 
spirit  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Individual  sins  may  moi*e 
eawly  be  cured,  but  this  is  the  principle  of 
all  spiritual  disease,  A  worldly  spirit  where 
it  is  rooted  and  cherished,  runs  through  the 
■whole  character,  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
say  and  think  and  do.  It  is  this  which  makes 
us  so  dead  in  religion,  so  averse  froni  spiri- 
tual things,  so  forgetful  of  God,  so  unmindful 
of  eternity,  so  satisfied  with  ourselves,  so  im- 
patient ot'  serious  discourse,  and  so  alive  to 
that  vain  and  fnvolous  intercourse,*  which 
excludes  intellect  almost  as  much  as  piety 
from  our  general  conversation. 

It  is  not  therefore  our  more  considerable 
actions  alone  which  require  watching,  for 
thc^  seldom  occur.  They  do  not  fonn  the 
habit  of  life  in  ourselves,  nor  the  chief  im- 
portance of  our  example  to  others.  It  is  to 
our  ordinary  behaviour ;  it  is  to  our  deport- 
ment in  common  life ;  it  is  to  our  prevailing 
turn  of  mind  in  general  intercourse,  by 
-which  we  shall  profit  or  corrupt  those  with 
-whom  we  associate.  It  is  our  conduct  in 
social  life  which  will  help  to  diffuse  a  spirit 
of  piety  or  a  distaste  to  it.  If  we  have  much 
influence,  this  is  the  place  in  which  particu- 
larly to  exert  it  If  we  have  little  we  have 
stUl  enough  to  infect  the  temper  and  lower 
the  tone  of  our  narrow  society. 

If  we  really  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  raise  us  to  a  participation  of 
the  divine  nature,  the  slightest  reflection  on 
this  elevation  of  our  character  would  lead  us 
to  maintain  its  dignity  in  the  oj*dinary  inter- 
course of  life.  We  should  not  so  much  in- 
quire whether  we  are  transgressing  any  ac- 
tual prohibition  ;  whether  any  standing  law 
is  pointed  against  us;  as  whether  we  are 


supporting  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter; whether  we  are  acting  suitably  to 
'>ur  prt-fcssion  ;  whether  more  exactness  in 
the  common  occurrences  of  the  day,  more 
correctness  in  our  conversati(«i,  would  not 
be  such  evidences  of  our  religion,  as  by  be- 
ing obvious  and  intelligible,  might  not  al- 
most insensibly  produce  important  effects, 

'I  he  most  insignificant  people  must  not 
through  indolence  and  selfishness  undervalue 
their  own  influence.  Most  persons  have  a 
little  circle  of  which  they  are  a  sort  of  cen- 
tre. Its  smallness  may  lessen  their  quantity 
of  good,  but  does  not  diminish  the  duty  of 
using  that  little  influence  wisely.  Where 
IS  the  human  being  so  inconsiderable  but 
tiiat  he  may  in  some  shape  benefit  others^ 
either  by  calhng  their  virtues  into  exercise, 
or  by  setting  them  an  example  of  virtue 
himself?  Hut  we  are  humble  just  in  the 
wi-ong  place.  When  the  exhibition  of  our 
talents  or  splendid  qualities  is  in  question, 
we  are  not  backward  in  the  display.  When 
a  little  self-denial  is  to  be  exercised,  when  a 
little  good  might  be  effected  by  our  exam- 
ple, by  our  discreet  management  in  compa- 
ny, by  giving  a  better  turn  to  conversation, 
then  at  once  we  grow  wickedly  modest— 
'  Such  an  insignificant  creature  as  I  am  can 
do  no  good.  * — *  Had  I  higher  rank  or  bright* 
er  talents,  then  indeed  my  influence  mieht 
be  exerted  to  some  purpose.  * — Thus  under 
the  mask  of  diffidence,  we  justify  our  indo- 
lence ;  and  let  slip  those  lesser  occasions  of 
promoting  religion  which  if  we  all  improved, 
how  much  might  the  condition  of  society  be 
raised. 

The  hackneyed  interrogation,  *What— 
must  we  be  always  talking  about  religion  ?* 
must  have  the  hackneyed  answer — Far  from 
it  Talking  about  religion  is  not  being  re- 
ligious. But  we  may  bring  the  sfiirit  w  le- 
ligion  into  company,  and  keep  it  in  perpetual 
ojjeration  when  we  do  not  pix)fessedly  make 
it  our  subject.  We  may  be  constantly  ad- 
vancing its  interests,  we  may  without  effort 
or  affectation  be  giving  an  example  of  can- 
dour, of  moderation,  of  humility,  of  forbear- 
ance. We  may  employ  our  influence  by 
correcting  falsehood,  by  checking  levity,  by 
discouragmg  calumny,  by  vindicating  mis- 
rcpreser.ted  merit,  by  countenancing  every 
thing  which  has  a  good  tendency — in  short^ 
by  thix)wing  our  whole  weight,  be  it  great  or 
small,  into  the  right  scale. 


CHAP.  V. 

Prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  application  of  want  to  him 
who  only  can  relieve  it ;  the  voice  of  sin  to 
him  who  aloiie  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  ur- 
gency of  poverty,  the  prostration  of  humili- 
ty, the  fervency  of  penitence,  the  confidence 
of  tru«.     It  U  n.^  d^ue55j^^rne.t. 
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ncss :  not  the  definition  of  helplessness,  but 
the  feeling  of  it ;  not  figures  of  speech,  but 
compunction  of  soul.  It  is  the  *  Loixl  save 
us  or  "wt  perish'  of  drowning  Peter  j  the  cry 
of  fakh  to  the  ear  ot  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of 
created  beings ;  confession  the  natural 
language  of  guilty  creatures ;  gratitude  the 
spontaneous  expression  ot  panloned  sinners. 

Prayer  is  desire.  It  is  not  a  conception  of 
the  mmd  nor  a  mere  effort  of  the  intellect, 
nor  an  act  of  the  memory  ;  but  an  elevation 
of  the  soul  towards  its  Maker ;  a  pressing 
sense  of  our  own  ignorance  and  infirmity,  a 
consciousness  of  the  perfections  of  God,  of 
his  readiness  to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of 
his  willingness  to  save. 

It  is  not  an  emotion  produced  in  the 
senses ;  nor  an  eff*ect  wrou^t  by  the  ima- 
gination ;  but  a  determination  oi  the  will, 
«ui  effusion  of  the  heart 

Prayer  b  the  guide  to  self-knowledge  by 
prompting  us  to  look  after  our  sins  in  order 
to  pray  a^inst  them ;  a  motive  to  vigilance, 
by  teaching  us  to  euard  against  those  sins 
"which,  through  selt-examination,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding 
and  ot  the  heart  The  understanding  must 
apply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine 
perfections,  or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to 
the  adoration  of  them.  It  would  not  be  a 
reasonable  service,  if  the  mind  was  ex- 
cluded. It  must  be  rational  worship,  or  the 
human  worshipper  would  not  brine  to  the 
service  the  distinguished  faculty  of  his  na- 
ture, which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spiritual 
-worship ;  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
quality  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him,  who 
has  declared  tliat  He  will  be  worshipped 
*  in  spirit  and  in  truth.' 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  pow- 
erful means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in 
holiness.  It  is  above  all  right,  as  every 
thing  is,  which  has  the  authority  of  Scrip*- 
ture,  the  command  of  God,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ. 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the 
ordinations  of  CJod ;  a  perfect  con^ity  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If 
man  were  not  a  corrupt  creature,  such  pray- 
er as  the  gospel  enjoins  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  Had  not  prayer  been  an 
important  means  for  curing  those  corrup-. 
tions,  a  God  of  perfect  wisdom  would  not 
have  ordered  it  He  would  not  have  pro- 
hibited every  thing  which  tends  to  inflame 
and  promote  them,  had  they  not  existed,  nor 
would  he  have  cotpmanded  every  thing  that 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them, 
had  not  thdr  existence  been  fatal.  Prayer, 
therefore,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  his 
economy  and  of  our  obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of 
prayer  that  its  offending  the  omniscience 
of  God  to  suppose  he  rejjuires  information  of 
our  wants.  But  no  objection  can  be  more 
tiitile.    Wc  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  of 


our  wants,  but  to  express  our  sense  of  tl* 
wants  which  he  already  know.s.  As  he  has 
not  so  much  made  his  pixm»iseto<)urnecc*- 
sities,  as  to  cHir  requests,  it  is  reasonable  that 
our  reoutsls  should  be  made  before  we  can 
hope  tliat  our  necesMties  will  l>e  relieved. 
God  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want  that 
they  shall  •  have,*  but  to  those  who  •  ask  f 
nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  *  find,* 
but  to  those  who*  seek.*  So  far  therefore 
fixim  his  previous  knowledge  of  our  wants 
being  a  ground  of  objection  to  prayer,  it  is 
in  fact  the  true  ground  lor  our  application. 
Were  he  not  knowledge  itself,  our  informa- 
tion would  be  of  as  little  use,  as  our  applica- 
tion would  be,  wei*e  he  not  goodnc&s  it- 
self. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  pray- 
er while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  na- 
tui^,  of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in 
Scripture,  of  our  relation  to  him  and  de- 
pendence on  him.  If  therefore  we  do  not 
live  in  the  daily  study  of  theriioly  scriptui'es, 
we  sliall  want  the  nighest  motives  to  this 
duty  and  the  best  helps  for  performing  it ; 
if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  motives,  and 
the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps  ^H 
render  argument  unnecessary  and  exhorta- 
tion superrtuous. 

One  cause  therefore  of  the  dulness  of  ma- 
ny Christians  in  prayer,  is,  their  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  tne  sacred  volume.  They 
hear  it  periodically,  they  read  it  occa^ooal- 
ly,  they  are  contented  to  know  it  historical- 
ly, to  consider  it  superficially,  but  they  do 
not  endeavour  to  get  their  minds  imbued 
with  its  spirit  If  they  store  their  memory 
with  its  facts,  they  ao  not  impress  thar 
hearts  with  its  truths.  They  do  not  regard 
it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their  spintuil 
life  and  growth  depend.  They  do  not  pray 
over  it ;  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doc- 
trines as  of  practical  application  ;  they  do 
not  cultivate  that  spiritual  disccmmo* 
which  alone  can  enable  them  Judiciously  to 
appropriate  its  promises  and  its  deminda- 
tions  to  their  own  actual  case.  They  do 
not  apply  it  as  an  unerring  line  to  ascertain 
their  own  rectitude  or  obliquity. 

In  oun  retirements,  we  too  often  fritter 
away  our  precious  moments,  moments  res- 
cued from  the  world,  in  trivial,  someti ones  it 
is  to  be  feared,  in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if 
we  must  give  the  reins  to  our  imaginatioa, 
let  us  send  this  excursive  faculty  to  range 
among  great  and  noble  (Ejects.  I>^  it 
stretch  forward  under  the  sanction  of  faith 
and  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  those  glorious  promises  and 
tremendous  threatenings  which  will  soon  be 
realized  in  the  etemal  world.  These  are 
topics  which  under  the  safe  and  sober  gui- 
dance of  Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  spe- 
culations and  sustain  its  loftiest  flig;hts.  The 
same  Scripture  while  it  expands  andelevvfies 
the  mind,  will  keep  it  subject  to  the^dovl* 
nion  of  truth ;  while  at  the  same  time  k  «A 
teach  it  that  its  boldest  excursions  iBttsl.&n 
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infinitely  short  of  the  astonishing  realities  of 
a  future  state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep 
sense  of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  ex- 
clusively the  object  of  our  prayers.  While 
we  keep,  with  a  self-abasing  eye,  our  own 
corruptions  in  view,  let  us  look  with  equal 
iotenseness  on  that  mercy,  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.  Let  our  prayers  be  all  humili- 
ation, but  let  them  not  be  all  complaint. — 
When  men  indulge  no  other  thought  but 
that  they  are  rebels,  the  hopelessness  of  par- 
don haraens  them  into  disloyalty.  Let  tliem 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  as  well  as  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  subject.  If  we  contem- 
plate his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  gospel, 
then,  though  our  humility  will  inci'casc,  our 
despair  will  vanish.  Gratitude  in  this  as  in 
human  instances  will  create  affection.  •  We 
lo\-e  him  because  he  first  loved  us.* 

Let  us  then  always  keep  our  un  worthiness 
in  view  as  a  reason  why  wp  stand  in  need  of 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never 
plead  it  as  a  reason  why  we  should  not  draw 
nigh  to  him  to  implore  that  mercy.  The 
best  men  are  unworthy  for  their  own  sakes  ; 
the  worst  on  repentance  will  be  accepted  for 
his  sake  and  through  his  merits. 

In  prayer  then,  the  perfections  of  God, 
and  especially  his  mercy  in  our  redemp- 
tion, should  occupy  our  thoughts  as  much  as 
our  sins;  our  obligation  to  him  as  much  as 
our  departures  from  him.  We  should  keep 
up  in  our  hearts  a  constant  sense  of  our  own 
weakness,  not  with  a  design  to  discourage 
the  mind  and  depress  the  spirits ;  but  with  a 
view  to  drive  us  out  of  ourselves,  in  search 
of  the  divine  assistance.  We  should  contem- 

f)late  our  infirmity  in  order  to  draw  us  to 
ook  for  his  strength,  and  to  se^k  thatpower 
from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for  in  our- 
selves*  We  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of  his 
danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it 
teaches  men  to  despair.  The  charge  is  just 
in  one  sense  as  to  the  fact,  but  false  in  the 
sense  intended.  It  teaches  us  to  despair  in- 
deed of  ourselves,  while  it  inculcates  that 
^ith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is  the  true  anti- 
dote to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the  doubt- 
ing spirit,  while  it  humbles  the  presumptu 
ous.  The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  pi-omise,  that  (xod  will  never  for- 
sake them  that  are  hia»  The  presumptuous 
man  is^  equally  right  in  the  doctrine,  but 
-wrong  in  applying  it.  He  takes  that  com- 
fort to  himself  which  was  meant  for  another 
class  of  characters.  The  mal-appropriation 
of  Scripture  promises  and  thi-eatenings,  is 
the  cause  of  much  error  and  delusion. 

Though  some  ^evout  enthusiasts  have  fal- 
len into  error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracti- 
cable disintei*estedness,  asserting  that  God  is 
to  be  loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an 
a^>9olute  renunciation  of  any  view  of  advan- 


tage to  ourselves ;  yet  that  prayer  cnmiot 
be  mercenary',  which  involves  God's  glory 
with  our  own  happiness,  and  makes  his  will 
the  law  of  our  recjucsts.  Though  we  are  to 
desire  the  glory  of  God  supremely  ;  though 
this  ought  to  be  our  ^rand  actuating  princi- 
ple, yet  he  has  graciously  permitted,  com- 
manded, invited  us,  to  attach  our  own  happi- 
ness to  this  primary  object.  The  Bible  ex- 
hibits not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  insepara- 
ble combination  of  both,  which  delivers  us 
from  the  danger  of  unnatui-ally  renouncibg 
oar  own  benefit  for  the  pronation  of  GofVs 
glory,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other, 
tram  seeking  any  happiness  independent  of 
him,  and  underived  from  him.  In  enjo'ming 
us  to  love  him  supremely,  he  has  connected 
an  unspeakable  blessing  with  a  paramount 
duty,  the  highest  privilege  with  the  most 
positive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian 
to  be  assured,  that  *  the  high  and  lofty  One 
which  inhabitcth  eternity,'  condescends  at 
the  same  time  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the 
contrite  ;—  in  his  heart !  To  know  that  God 
is  the  God  of  his  life,  to  know  that  he  is  even 
invited  to  take  the  Lord  for  his  God.  To 
close  with  God's  offers,  to  accept  his  invita- 
tions, to  receive  God  as  his  portion,  must 
surely  be  more  pleasing  to  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, than  separating  our  happiness  from  hig 
glory.  To  disconnect  our  interests  from  his 
goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract  from  his  per- 
fections, and  to. obscure  the  brightness  of' 
our  own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  inspi- 
red writers  ai*e  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  heavenly  hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures, so  tar  from  interteiing,  are  connected 
with  each  other.  We  know  but  of  one  an- 
them composed  and  sung  by  angels,  and  this 
most  harmoniously  combines  •  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  highest  with  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men. ' 

*  The  beauty  of  Scripture,'  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  'consists  in  pronouns.' 
This  God  is  our  God — God,  even  our  own 
God,  shall  bless  us.  How  delightful  the  ap- 
propriation !  1  o  glorify  him  as  being  in 
himself  consummate  excellence,  and  to  love 
him  from  the  feeling  that  this  excellence  is 
(hrected  to  our  felicity !  Here  modesty  would 
be  ingratitude ;  disinterestedness  rebellion. 
It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from  Him,  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it  would 
be  dissolving  the  connexion  which  he  has 
condescended  to  establish  between  himself 
and  his  creatures. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture saints  make  this  union  the  chief  ground 
of  their  grateful  exultation — *  My  strength' 
— *  my  rock'—*  my  fortress'—*  my  deliverer !' 
Again — *  Let  the  (iod  ol  my  salvation  be  ex- 
alted !'  Now  take  away  the  pronoun  and 
substitute  the  article  thct  how  comparatively 
cold  is  the  impression !  The  consuna mation 
of  the  joy  arises  from  the  peculiarity,  the  in- 
timacy, the  endearment  of  the  relation,^ 
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Kor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful 
joy  diminishctl,  when  he  blesses  his  God 
as  •  the  God  of  all  them  that  trust  in  him.* 
All  fjeneral  blessings,  will  he  say, 'all  provi- 
dential mercies,  are  mine  individually,  are 
mine  as  completely  as  if  no  other  shared  in 
the  enjoyment  Life,  light,  the  earth  and 
heavens,  the  sun  and  stars,  whatever  sns- 
tains  the  body,  and  recreates  the  spirits  ! 
My  obligation  is  as  great  as  it  the  mercy 
had  been  made  pui-ely  for  me.  As  great? 
nay,  it  is  greater — it  is  augmented  by  a  sense 
of  the  millions  who  participate  in  the  bless- 
ing. The  same  enlargement  of  the  personal 
obligation  holds  good,  nay  rises  higher,  in 
the  mercies  of  redemption.  The  Loid  is 
my  Saviour  as  completely  as  if  he  had  i-e- 
deemed  only  me.  That  he  has  redeemed 
<  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  num- 
ber, of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people, 
and  tongues,*  is  diffusion  without  abatement; 
it  is  general  participation  without  individual 
diminution — Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  are 
apt  to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out 
of  course,  while  wc  too  much  overlook  long, 
habitual,  and  uninterrupted  mercies.  But 
common  mercies,  if  less  striking,  are  more 
valuable,  both  because  we  have  them  al- 
ways, and  for  the  reason  above  assi^ed, 
because  others  share  them.  The  ordinary 
blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized— 
because  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
'I'hey  are  most  essential  to  our  support,  and 
nvhen  once  they  are  withdrawn  wc  begin  to 
find  that  they  are  also  most  essential  to  our 
comfort.  Nothmg  raises  the  price  of  a  bless- 
ing like  its  removal ;  whereas  it  was  its  con- 
tinuance which  should  have  taught  us  its 
value.  We  require  novelties  to  awaken  our 
gratitude,  not  conudering  that  it  is  the  du- 
ration of  mercies  which  enhances  their  va- 
lue. Wc  want  firesh  excitements.  We 
consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  things  of 
course,  as  things  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of 
presumptive  claim  ;  as  if  God  had  no  right 
to  withdraw  what  he  had  once  bestowed : 
as  if  he  were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has 
once  been  pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shone  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a 
less  stupendous  exertion  of  power  than  that 
the  hand  which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens, 
and  marked  out  his  progress  through  them, 
once  said  by  his  servant,  'Sun,  stand  thou 
atill  upon  Gibeon. '  That  he  has  gone  on  in 
his  streneth,  driving  his  uninterrupted  ca- 
reer, and  <  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  inin  his 
course,'  for  sec  thousand  years,  is  a  more 
astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipotence  than 
that  he  should  have  been  once  suspended  by 
the  hand  which  set  him  in  motion.  That 
the  ordinances  of  heaven,  that  the  establish- 
ed laws  of  nature,  should  have  been  for  one 
day  uitermpted  to  sei*ve  a  particular  occa- 
^on,  is  a  less  real  wonder,  and  certainlv  a 
less  substantial  blesdng»  than  that  in  such  a 


multitude  of  ages  they  should  have  pursued 
their  appointed  course,  for  the  comfort  of 
the  whole  system  : 

For  ever  liiHpnfr  ■«  ihry  shine 
The  hand  tliHl  inade  u»  U  divine. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  to 
be  set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  xhkt 
his  i)rayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  God 
in  promising  to  'give  those  who  delight  in 
him  the  desire  of  their  heart,'  could  never 
mean  temporal  things  ;  for  these  they  might 
desii'e  improperly  as  to  the  object,  and  inor- 
dinately as  to  the  degree.  The  promise  re- 
lates principally  to  spiritual  blessings.  He 
not  only  gives  us  these  mercies,  but  the  very 
desire  to  obtain  them  is  also  his  gift.  Here 
our  prayer  requires  no  qualifying,  no  condi- 
tioning, no  limitation.  We  cannot  err  in 
our  choice,  for  God  himself  is  the  ci>ject  of 
it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree,  unless 
it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or  to 
please  him  too  much. 

We  should  pray  for  woridly  comfbrts,aod 
for  a  blessing  on  our  earthly  plans,  thoo^ 
lawful  in  themselves,  conditionally,  and  with 
a  reservation  :  because  after  havinj  been 
earnest  in  our  requests  for  them,  it  may 
happen  that  when  we  come  to  the  petition 
•  thy  will  be  done,'  we  may  in  these  very 
words  be  praying  that  our  previous  petitksjs 
may  not  be  granted.  In  this  brief  request 
consists  the  vital  principle,  the  essential  spi- 
rit of  prayer.  God  shows  his  munificence 
in  encouragine  us  to  ask  most  earnestly  fcr 
the  greatest  things,  by  promising  that  the 
smaller  *  shall  be  added  unto  us. '  We  there- 
fore acknowledgje  his  liberality  roost  when 
we  request  the  highest  fiavoura  He  mam- 
tests  his  infinite  superiority  to  earthly  fe- 
thers  by  chiefly  delighting  to  confer  those 
spiritual  gifts,  which  Mey  less  solicitoody 
desire  for  their  children  than  those  worid- 
ly advantages  on  which  God  aets  so  Btlk 
value. 

Nothing  short  of  a  anccpc  devotedness  to 
God*  can  enable  us  to  maintiun  an  €qualiC)r 
of  mind,  under  unequal  circumstances,  ^e 
murmur  that  we  have  not  the  things  weiik 
amiss  not  knowing  that  they  are  withheld 
by  the  same  mercy  by  which  the  things  that 
are  good  for  us  are  granted.  Things  gtod 
in  themselves  may  not  be  good  for  us*  A 
resigned  spirit  is  the  proper  dispositkn  to 
prepare  us  for  receiving  mercies,  or  for  ha- 
ving them  denied.  Resignation  of  aonl,  ike 
the  allegiance  of  a  good  subject,  is  always 
in  readiness,  though  not  in  action :  'whereas 
an  impatient  mind  is  a  spirit  of  disafiecito 
always  prepared  to  revolt,  when  the  wiH  of 
the  sovereign  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  lJ« 
subject  This  seditious  principle  is  the  w^ 
lible  characteristic  of  an  unrenewed  mindL 

A.  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  usthaafc: 
ful  when  our  supplications  are  gr^mtedt  I 

Satient  and  cheerful  when  they  are  T 
[e  who  feels  his  heart  rise  agamst  mf 
vine  dispensation,  ought  not  to  rest  tin 
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serious  meditation  and  earnest  prayer  it  be 
moulded  into  submission.  A  nabtt  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  will  of  God,  will  so  operate 
on  the  tacuUiesof  his  mind,  that  even' his 
judgment  will  embrace  the  conviction,  that 
what  he  once  so  ardently  desired,  would  not 
have  been  that  good  thing;,  which  his  blind- 
ness had  conspired  with  his  wishes  to  make 
him  believe  it  to  be.  He  will  recollect  the 
many  instances  in  which  if  his  importunity 
had  prevailed,  the  thing  which  ignorance 
requested,  and  wisdom  denied,  would  have 
insured  his  misery.  Every  fresh  disappoint- 
ment will  teach  him  to  distrust  himself,  and 
to  confide  in  God.  Experience  will  instruct 
him  that  there  may  be  a  better  way  of  heal- 
ing our  requests  than  that  of  granting  them. 
Happy  for  us  tliat  he  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed knows  which  is  best,  and  acts  upon 
that  knowledge. 

Still  lift  for  good  the  rappliefttinf  Toice, 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  meature  and  the  choice ; 

Implore  bis  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest. 

Secure  whateVr  he  g^Tci,  he  fiTcs  the  best* 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  pri- 
vate devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own 
particular  sins.  Prayer  against  sin  in  ge- 
neral is  too  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual 
case.  We  must  bring  it  home  to  our  own 
.  heart,  else  we  may  be  confessing  another 
man's  sins  and  overlooking  our  own.  If  we 
have  any  predominant  fault,  we  should  pray 
more  especially  against  that  fault  If  we 
pray  for  any  virtue  of  which  we  particularly 
stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell  on  our  owq 
deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our  souls  be- 
come deeply  affected  with  our  want  of  it. 
Our  prayers  should  be  circumstantial,  not, 
ms  was  before  observed,  for  the  information 
of  infinite  wisdom,  but  for  the  stin-ing  up  of 
our  own  dull  affections.  And  as  the  reca- 
pitulation of  our  wants  tends  to  keep  up  a 
sense  of  our  dependence,  the  enlargmg  on 
our  especial  mercies  will  tend  to  keep  alive 
a  sense  of  gratitude.  While  indiscriminate 
petitions,  confessions,  and  thanksgivings 
leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  indefinite  devo- 
tion and  unaffecting  generalities,  without 
personality  and  without  appropriation.  It 
must  be  obvious  that  we  except  those  gi*and 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal 
interest,  and  which  must  always  form  the 
essence  of  public  prayer. 

On  the  blessing  attending  importunity  in 
prayer,  the  Gospel  is  abundantly  explicit, 
Ood  perhaps  delays  to  give  that  we  may  per- 
severe in  asking.  He  may  require  importu- 
nity for  our  own  sakes,  that  tht  frecjuency 
and  urgency  of  the  petition  may  bring  our 
hearts  mto  that  frame  to  which  he  will  be 
£a.vourable. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in 
a  frame  of  waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our 
prayers,  and  in  a  sp>irit  of  gratitude  when 
ifve  nave  obtained  it  This  is  that  *  prepara- 
tion of  the  heart'  which  would  always  keep 


us  in  a  posture  for  duty;  If  we  desert  the 
duty  because  an  immediate  blessing  does  not 
visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we  do  not 
serve  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfishness: 
that  we  grudjre  expending  on  him  that  ser- 
vice which  biings  us  in  no  immediate  inter- 
est Though  he  grant  not  our  petition,  let 
us  never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  appli- 
cation. • 

Our  reluctant  devotions  ma^  remlhd  us  of 
the  remark  of  a  certain  political  wit,  who 
apologised  for  his  late  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment, by  his  being  detained  while  a  party 
of  soldiers  were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his 
duty.  How  many  excuses  do  we  find  for  not 
being  in  time  !  How  many  apologies  for 
brevity !  How  many  evasions  tor  neglect ! 
How  unwilling,  too  often,  are  we  to  come 
into  the  divine  presence,  how  reluctant  to 
remain  in  it !  1  hose  hours  which  are  least 
valuable  for  business,  which  are  least  sea- 
sonable for  pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to 
religion.  Our  energies  which  were  so  ex- 
erted in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are 
sunk  as  we  approach  the  divine  presence. 
Our  hearts,  which  were  all  alacrity  in  some 
frivilous  conversation,  become  cold  and  in- 
animate, as  if  it  were  the  natural  pi-opeity 
of  devotion  to  freeze  the  affections.  Our 
animal  spirits,  which  so  readily  performed 
their  functions  before,  now  slacken  their  vi- 
gour and  lose  their  vivacity.  The  stnggish 
body  sympathizes  with  the  unwilling  mind, 
and  each  promotes  the  deadness  of  the  other; 
both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the  call  of  du- 
ty ;  both  are  soon  weaiT  in  pei*forming  it 
As  prayer  retjuires  all  the  energies  ot  the 
compound  being  of  man,  so  we  too  often  feel 
as  if  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  body  ,soul  and 
spirit,  to  disincline  and  disqualify  us  for  it. 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  tumcd 
to  religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray, 
examine  into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  con- 
viction over  and  over  again ;  but  assume 
that  those  doctrines  are  true,  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  already  proved.  From  a 
general  and  fixed  impression  of  these  prin- 
ciples, will  result  a  taste,  a  dispc^dness,  a 
love,  so  intimate,  that  the  convictions  of  the 
understanding  will  become  the  affections  of 
the  heart 

To*  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  fimda- 
mental  truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  over 
them  fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in 
the  heart,  will  be  mc-re  productive  of  faith 
and  holiness,  than  to  labour  after  variety, 
ingenuity  or  elegance.  The  indulgence  of 
imagination  will  leather  distract  than  edify. 
Searching  after  ingenious  thoughts  will  ra- 
ther divert  the  attention  from  Go<l  to  our- 
selves, than  promote  fixedness  of  thouglit, 
singleness  of  intention,  and  devotedneks  of 
.spirit  Whatever  is  subtile  and  refined,  is  in 
danger  of  being  unscriptural.  If  we  do  not 
guard  the  mind  it  will  learn  to  wander  in 
quest  of  novelties.  It  will  learn  to  set  more 
value  on  orighial  thoughts  thaxi  devout  affec- 
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tions.  It  is  the  buaness  of  prayer  to  cast 
down  imaginations  which  gratify  the  natu- 
i-al  activity  of  the  mind,  while  they  leave 
the  heart  unhumbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  pre- 
sent business  of  the  present  moment ;  we 
should  keep  the  nund  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
dependence;  we  should  entertain  no  long 
views.  *  Now  is  the  accepted  time.* — *  To- 
day we  mast  hear  his  voice.* — •  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.*  The  manna  will  not 
keep  till  to-aiorrow  ;  to-mormw  will  have 
its  own  wants,  and  must  have  its  own  peti- 
tions. To-morrow  we  must  seek  the  bread 
of  heaven  afresh. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our 
devotions  with  unfurnished'  minds.  We 
should  be  always  laying  in  materials  ibr 
prayer,  by  a  diligent  coarse  of  serious  read- 
ing, by  treasuring  up  in  our  minds  the  most 
important  truths.  It  we  rush  into  the  divine 
]>i-esence  with  a  vacant,  or  ignorant,  or  un- 
prepared mind,  with  a  heart  full  of  the 
world;  as  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  or 
qualification  for  the  work  we  are  about  to 
engage  in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  our  pe- 
titions will  be  heard  or  granted.  There  must 
Ik?  some  congi'uity  between  the  heart  and 
the  object,  some  affinity  between  the  state 
<.f  our  minds  and  the  business  in  which  they 
jire  employed,  if  we  would  expect  success  in 
the  wOrk. 

We  ai*e  often  deceived,  both  as  to  the 
principle  and  the  effect  of  our  prayers. 
vVhen  from  some  external  cause  the  heart 
is  glad,  the  spirits  light,  the  thoughts  ready, 
tlie  tongue  voluble,  a  kind  of  spontaneous 
eloquence  is  the  result ;  with  this  we  are 
pleased,  and  this  ready  flow  we  are  willing 
to  impose  on  ourselves  for  piety. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  mind  is  de- 
jected ;  the  animal  spirits  low;  the  thoughts 
confused;  when  apposite  words  do  not  readi- 
ly present  themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse 
our  hearts  of  want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our 
weakness,  and  to  mourn  that  because  we 
have  had  no  pleasure  in  praying,  our  pray- 
ers have,  thei-efoie,  not  ascended  to  the 
tlirone  of  mercy.  In  both  cases  we  perhaps 
judge  ourselves  unfairly.  These  unready  ac- 
cents, these  faltering  praises,  these  ill  ex- 
pressed petitions,  may  find  more  acceptance 
than  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  were  so 
well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may 
b.%  of  shining  thoughts  floating  on  the  fancy, 
eloquent  words  dwelling  only  on  the  lips  : 
the  former  was  the  sighing  of  a  contrite 
heart,  abased  by  the  feehng  of  its  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  awed  by  the  perfections  of 
a  holy  and  heart-searching  God.  The  heart 
is  dissatisfied  with  its  own  dull  and  tasteless 
repetitions,  which,  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, infinite  goodness  may  perhaps  hear 
with  favour.*    We  may  not  only  be  elated 

*  or  this  tort  of  rrpetitions,  oar  admirable  church 
liturgy  hat  been  accused  at  a  fault;  bu|  thii  defect,  if 
it  U:  ude,happily  acrommodaict  itself  to  oariottrautie»« 


with  the  fluency,  but  even  with  the  ferven- 
cy of  our  prayers.  Vanity  may  grow  out  of 
the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  feel  proud  at  having  humbled  our- 
selves so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  str^n  and  M>irit  of 
prayer  equally  diatinct  firom  that  facility  and 
copiousness  for  whicli  we  certainty  arc  ne- 
ver the  better  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  from 
that  constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we 
may  be  never  the  worse.  There  is  a  am- 
ple, solid,  pious  strain  of  prayer,  in  whkh 
the  supplicant  is  so  filled  and  occupied  wiUi  a 
sense  o\  his  own  dependence,  and  of  the  im- 
poitance  of  the  things  for  which  he  asks, 
and  so  persuaded  of  the  power  and  grace  of 
God  through  Christ  to  give  him  those  things, 
that  while  he  is  engaged  in  it,  he  does  not 
merely  ima^ne,  but  feels  assured  that  God 
is  nigh  to  him  as  a  reconciled  Father,  so 
that  every  burden  and  doubt  are  tak^  off 
from  his  mind.  '  He  knows,*  as  S^nt  John 
expresses  it,  'that  he  has  the  petitions  he 
desired  of  God,*  and  feels  the  truth  of  that 
promise,  •  while  they  are  yet  speakmg  I 
will  heai*.  *  T^is  is  the  perfection  of  prayer. 


CHAP.  VI. 
CultivatiQ7i  of  a  Devotional  ^irii. 

To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit,  twothii^ 
are  especially  necessary — habitually  tooS- 
tivate  the  disposition,  and  habitually  to  av<nd 
whatever  is  unfavourable  to  it,  l^requeot 
retirement  and  recollection  are  indispewft-' 
ble,  together  with  such  a  general  course  of 
reading,  as  if  it  do  not  actually  promote  the 
spirit  we  ai*e  endeavouring  to  miuntain,  shall 
never  be  hostile  to  it.  W  e  should  avoid  as 
much  as  in  us  lies  all  such  society,  all  sock 
amusements,  as  excite  tempers  which  k  is 
the  daily  bubiness  of  a  Chnstiain  to  subdue, 
and  all  those  feelings  whk:h  it  is  his  constafil 
duty  to  suppress. 

And  here  may  we  venture  toobscnre,  that 
if  some  things  which  are  apparently  dido- 
cent,  and  do  not  assume  an  alarming  aspect* 
or  bear  a  dangerous  character;  things  which 
the  generality  of  decorous  people  affirm, 
(how  truly  we  know  not)  to  t>e  sale  for  them; 
yet  if  we  find  that  these  things  stir  up  in  us 
improper  prosensities ;  if  they  awaken 
thoughts  whk;h  ought  not  to  lie  excited ;  if 
they  abate  our  love  for  religious  exercises, 
or  infringe  on  our  time  for  performing  tbcm; 
if  the)r  make  spiritual  concerns  appear  iDs»- 
pid ;  if  they  wind  our  heart  a  httle  snore 

Where  it  the  favovrrd  being  whose  attentiea  mtra 
wandrra,  whose  hvtt  ftccoropanies  hit  lipt  in  ever^acB- 
tence  ?  !•  there  no  aWnce  of  mind  in  the  }»etiti«aeiv  ar 
%»aiKleringofihe  thought*, no inconataney  of  thettart^ 
which  these  repctitiont  are  witely  calculated  »  iuaiX»i 
to  route  the  deail  attention,  to  brinif  back  tiM  «IW^ 
affvoUona. 
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about  the  world :  in  short,  if  we  have  for- 
merly found  them  injurious  to  our  own  souls, 
then  let  no  example  or  persuasion,  no  belief 
of  their  alleged  innocence,  no  plea  of  their 
perfect  safety,  tempt  us  to  indulge  in  them. 
It  matters  little  to  our  security  what  they 
are  to  others.  Our  business  is  with  our- 
selves. Our  responsibility  is  on  our  own 
heads. — Others  cannot  know  the  side  on 
which  we  are  assailable.  Let  our  own  un- 
biassed judgment  determine  our  opinion ; 
let  our  own  experience  decide  for  our  own 
conduct 

In  speaking  of  books,  we  cannot  forbear 
noticing  that  very  prevalent  sort  of  reading;, 
which  IS  little  less  productive  of  evil,  little 
less  prejudicial  to  moral  and  mental  im- 
provement, than  that  which  carries  a  more 
formidable  appearance.  We  cannot  confine 
our  censure  to  those  more  corrupt  writings 
which  deprave  the  heart,  debauch  the  ima- 
gination, and  poison  the  principles.  Of  these 
the  turpitude  is  so  obvious,  that  no  caution 
on  this  head,  it  is  presumed,  caw  be  necessa- 
ry.   But  if  justice  forbids  us  to  confound  the 
jnsipW  with  the  mischievous,  the  idle  with 
the  vicious,  and  the  frivolous  with  the  pro- 
ijigale,  still  we  can  only  admit  pf  shades, 
deepshades  we  allow,  of  difference.  These 
works,  if  comparatively  l^rmless,  yet  de- 
base the  taste,  slacken  tnemtellectual)ierve, 
let  down  the  understanding,  set  the  fancy 
loose,  and  send  it  gadding  among  low  and 
mean  objects.  They  not  only  run  away  with 
the  time  which  should  be  given  to  better 
things, but  gradually  destroy  all  taste  for  bet- 
ter things.    They  sink  the  mind  to  their 
own  standard,  and  give  it  a  sluggish  reluc- 
tance, we  had  almost  said,  a  moral  incapa- 
city for  every  thing  above  their  level.    The 
mind,  hy  long  habit  of  stooping,  loses  its 
erectness,  and  yields  to  its  degradation.    It 
becomes  so  low  ^nd  narrow  by  the  littleness 
cjf  the  things  which  engage  it,  that  it  re- 
quires a  painful  effort  to   lift  itself  high 
enough,  or  to  open  itself  wide  enough  to  em- 
brace great  and  noble  objects.    1  ne  appe- 
tite is  vitiated.  Elxcess,  instead  of  produang 
a  suifeit,  by  weakening  the  digestion,  only 
induces  a  loathing  for  stronger  nourishment 
The  faculties  which  might  have  been  ex- 
panding in  works  of  saence,  or  soaring  in 
the  contemplation  of  genius,  become  satisfi- 
ed with  the  impertinences  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary fiction,  lose  their  relish  for  the  severity 
of  truth,  the  elegance  of  taste,  and  the  so- 
berness of  religion.    Lulled  in  the  torpor  of 
repose,  the  intellect  doses,  and  enjoys  in  its 
waking  dream. 

All  the  wild  uash  of  sleep,  without  the  vest. 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  pas- 
sions, it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even 
some  devotional  works.  Yet  such  as  mere- 
ly ktiKlle  warm  feelings,  are  not  always  the 
safest.  Let  us  rather  prefer  those,  which, 
while  they  tend  to  raise  a  devotional  spirit, 
awaken  the  affectkxis  without  disordering 
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them ;  which  while  they  elevate  the  desires, 
purify  them«  which  show  us  our  own  nature, 
and  lay  open  its  corruptions.  Such  as  show 
us  the  malignity  of  sin,  the  deceit^ness  of 
our  hearts,  the  feebleness  of  our  best  resolu- 
tions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  off  the  mask 
from  the  fairest  appearances,  and  discover 
every  hiding  place,  where  some  lurking  evil 
would  conceal  itself;  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  real- 
ly are ;  such  as  co-operating  with  our  inte- 
nor  feeling,  and  showing  us  our  natural 
state,  point  out  our  absolute  need  of  a  Re- 
deemer, lead  us  to  seek  to  him  for  pardon 
from  a  conviction  that  there  b  no  other  re- 
fuge, no  other  salvation.  Let  us  be  con- 
versant with  such  writings  as  teach  us  that 
while  we  long  to  obtain  the  remission  of  our 
ti'ansgressions,  we  must  not  desire  the  re- 
mission of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek  for  such 
a  Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us  from 
the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  its  dominion 
also.  , 

And  let  us  ever  bear  m  mind  that  the  end 
of  prayer  is  not  answered  when  the  prayer 
is  finished.  We  should  re^rd  prayer  as  a 
means  to  a  farther  end.  1  he  act  of  prayer 
is  not  sufficient,  we  must  cultivate  a  MritdE 
pi-ayer.  And  though  when  the  actual  devo- 
tion is  over,  we  cannot,  amid  the  distrac- 
tions of  company  and  business,  always  be 
thinking  of  heavenly  things ;  yet  the  desire, 
the  frame,  the  propensity,  the  wUlin^nessto 
return,  to  them  we  must,  however  difficult, ' 
endeavour  to  maintaia 

The  proper  temper  for  prayer  should 
precede  the  act.  1  ne  disposition  should  be 
wrought  ui  the  mfnd  before  the  exercise  is 
begun.  I'o  bnng  a  proud  temper  to  an  hum- 
ble prayer,  a  luxurious  habit  to  a  self-deny- 
ing prayer,  or  a  worldly  disposition  to  a 
spintually-minded  prayer,  is  a  positive  ano- 
maly. A  habit  is  more  powerful  than  an  act, 
and  a  previously  indulged  temper  during  the 
day  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  ftilly  coun- 
teracted by  the  exercise  of  a  few  minutes 
devotion  at  night 

Prayer  is  designed  for  a  perpetual  reno- 
vation of  the  motives  to  virtue ;  if  therefore 
the  cause  is  not  followed  by  its  conseciuence, 
a  consequence  inevitable  but  for  the  impedi- 
ments we  bring  to  it,  we  rob  our  nature  of 
its  highest  privilege,  and  run  the  danger  of 
incurring  a  penalty  where  we  arc  looking 
for  a  blessing. 

That  the  habitual  tendency  of  the  life 
should  be  the  preparation  for  the  stated 
prayer,  is  naturally  suggested  to  us  by  our 
blessed  Redeemer  in  nis  sermon  on  the 
Mount  He  announced  the  precepts  of  ho- 
liness, and  their  corresponding  beatitudes ; 
he  gave  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the  law, 
the  direction  for  alms-giving,  the  exhorta- 
tion to  love  our  enemies,  nay  the  essence  and 
spirit  of  the  whole  Decalogue,  previous  to  his 
delivering  his  own  divine  prayer  as  a  pattern 
for  ours.  Let  us  learn  from  this  that  the 
preparation  of  prayer  it  therefDi^  j^^>|^  in 
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all  those  pursuits  which  we  may  safely  beg 
of  God  to  bless,  and  in  a  conflict  with  all 
tliose  temptations  into  which  we  pray  not  to 
be  led. 

If  God  be  the  centre  to  which  our  hearts 
are  tending,  every  line  in  our  lives  must  meet 
in  him.  With  tnis  point  in  view  there  will 
be  a  harmony  between  our  prayers  and  our 
practice,  a  consistency  between  devotion 
and  conduct,  which  will  make  every  part 
turn  to  this  one  end,  bear  upon  this  one 
jjoint  For  the  beauty  of  the  Christian 
hcheme  consists  not  in  parts  (however  good 
in  themselves)  which  tend  to  separate  views, 
and  lead  to  difFei-ent  ends ;  but  it  arises  from 
Us  being  one  entire,  uniform,  connected  plan, 
•compacted  of  that  which  every  joint,  sup- 
plieth,*  and  of  which  all  the  parts  terminate 
m  this  one  grand  ultimate  point. 

I'hc  design  of  prayer  therefore  as  we  be- 
fore observed,  is  not  merely  to  make  us  de- 
vout while  we  arc  engaged  in  it,  but  that  its 
oilour  may  be  diffused  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  of  the  day,  enter  into  all  its 
occupations,  duties  and  tempers.  Nor  must 
its  i-esults  he  partial,  or  limited  to  easy  and 
pleasant  duties,  but  extend  to  such  as  ai-e 
less  allunng.  VV'hcn  we  pray,  for  instance, 
for  our  enemies,  the  prayer  must  be  render- 
ed practical,  must  be  made  a  means  of  sof- 
tening our  spirit,  and  cooling  our  resent- 
ment toward  them.  If  we  deserve  their  en- 
mity, the  true  spirit  of  prayer  will  put  us 
upon  endeavounnR  to  cure  the  fault  which 
has  excited  it.  If  we  do  not  deber\'e  it,  it 
will  put  us  on  striving  for  a  placable  temper, 
and  we  shall  endeavour  not  to  let  slip  so  fa- 
vourable an  occasion  of  cultivating  it.  There 
18  no  such  softener  of  animosity,  no  such 
soother  of  resentment,  no  such  allayer  of  ha- 
tred, as  sincere,  coixiial  prayer. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  precept  to  pray 
without  ceasing  can  never  mean  to  enjoin  a 
continual  course  of  actual  prayer.  But 
"while  it  more  directly  enjoins  us  to  embrace 
all  proper  occasions  of  performing  this  sa- 
cred duty,  or  rather  of  claiming  this  valua- 
ble privilege,  so  it  plainly  implies  that  we 
should  ti')r  to  keep  up  constantly  that  sense 
of  the  divine  presence  which  shall  maintain 
the  disposition.  In  order  to  this,  we  should 
inure  our  minds  to  reflection ;  we  should  en- 
courage serious  thoughts.  A  good  thought 
barely  passing  thi-ough  the  mind  will  make 
little  impression  on  it.  We  must  arrest  it, 
constrain  it  to  remain  with  us,  expand,  am- 
plify, and  as  it  were,  take  it  to  pieces.  It 
must  be  distinctly  unfolded,  and  carefully 
examined,  or  it  will  leave  no  precise  idea  : 
it  must  be  fixed  and  incorporated,  or  it  will 
produce  no  practical  eflFect.  We  must  not 
dismiss  it  till  it  has  left  some  trace  on  the 
mind,  till  it  has  made  some  impression  on 
the  heart 

l)n  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  the  reins  to 
a  loose  ungovemed  fancy,  at  other  times ;  if 
we  abandon  our  minds  to  frivolous  tlioughts; 
if  we  fill  them  with  corrupt  images ;  if  we 


cherish  sensual  ideas  during  the  rest  of  tftc 
day,  can  they  expect  that  none  of  these  ima- 
.ees  will  intrude,  that  none  uf  these  impres- 
sions will  be  renved,  but  that  *  the  temple 
into  which  foul  things'  have  been  invited, 
>vill  be  cleansed  at  a  given  moment ;  that 
worldly  thoughts  will  recede  and  give  place 
at  once  to  pure  and  holy  thoughts.^  Will  that 
Spirit  grieved  by  impurity,  or  resisted  by 
levity,  return  with  his  warm  beams  m\ 
cheering  influences,  to  the  contaminated 
mansion  from  which  he  has  been  driven  out^ 
Is  it  wonderful  if  finding  no  entrance  into  a 
heart  filled  with  vanity  he  should  withdraw 
himself?  We  cannot,  in  retiring  into  oor 
closets,  change  our  natures  as  we  do  oor 
clothes.  The  disposition  we  carry  thither 
will  be  likely  to  remain  with  us.  We  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  a  new  temper  will 
meet  us  at  the  door.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  spirit  we  bring  thither  will  be  che- 
rished ana  improved.  It  is  not  easy,  noher 
it  is  not  possible,  to  ^ft  genuine  devodoi 
on  a  life  of  an  opposite  tendency ;  nor  caa 
we  delight  ourselves  regularly  for  a  few  sta- 
ted moments,  in  that  God  whom  we  have 
not  been  serving  during  the  day.  We  may 
indeed  to  quiet  our  conscience,  take  i»p  the 
employment  of  prayer,  but  cannot  take  a|i 
the  state  of  mind  which  will  make  the  em- 
ployment beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  the 
prayer  acceptable  to  God,  if  all  the  previoos 
day  we  liave  beenpareless  of  ourselves,  aod 
unmindful  of  our  Maker.  T/iey  will  doc 
pray  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
who  do  not  live  differently. 

What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  lament  the 
weakness,  the  misery,  and  thecwrupticttoC 
our  nature,  in  our  devotions,  and  then  ti 
rush  into  a  life,  though  not  perhaps  of  vke, 
yet  of  indulgence,  calculated  to  incitssc 
that  weakness,  to  inflame  those  corraptioft, 
and  to  lead  to  that  misery !  There  n  citber 
no  meaning  to  our  prayers,  or  no  sense  n 
our  conduct.  In  the  one  we  mock  Cvod,  ii 
the  other  we  deceive  ourselves. 

Will  not  he  who  keeps  up  an  habitual  i> 
tereourse  with  his  Maker,  who  is  vigilaiita 
thought,  self-denying  in  actioo,  who  stiivo 
to  keep  his  heart  m>m  wrong  desire^  kii 
mind  trom  vam  imaginations,  and  his  Ifs 
from  idle  words,  bring  a  more  preparedspi- 
rit,  a  more  collected  mind,  oe  more  en- 
gage<l,  more  penetrated,  more  presesit » 
the  occasion  ?  Will  he  not  feel  more  defi^=t 
in  this  devout  exercise,  reap  more  beK^^ 
from  it,  than  he  who  lives  at  random,  pra}i 
from  custom,  and  who,  though  he  dares  w( 
intermit  the  form,  is  a  stranger  to  ks  s^ 
rit  ?  *0  God  my  heart  is  ready,'  cannat  be 
lawfully  utterea  by  him  who  is  no  more|]R- 
pared. 

We  speak  not  here  to  the  self-soficiesc 
formalist,  or  the  careless  proflieate^  Amoo; 
those  whom  we  now  take  the  liberty  c^n^ 
dress,  are  to  be  found,  e^>ecially  in  theli^ 
er  class  of  females,  the  amlal^e  and  tlve  ~ 
teresting,  and  in  mam^respects  the 
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and  correct ;  Characters  so  engaging,  so 
cvidentl)r  made  for  better  things,  so  capable 
of  reaching  high  degrees  of  excellence,  so 
formed  to  give  the  tone  to  Christian  practice, 
as  well  as  to  fashion ;  so  calculated  to  give  a 
beautiful  impression  on  that  religion  which 
they  profess  without  sufficiently  adonng; 
which  they  believe  without  fairly  exempR- 
fy'mf ;  that  we  cannot  forbear  taking  a  ten- 
der interest  in  their  welfare ;  we  cannot  for- 
b«ir  breathing  a  fervent  prayer  that  they 
may  yet  reach  the  elevation  for  which  they 
were  intended;  that  they  may  hold  out  a  uni- 
form and  consistent  pattern,  of  *  whatsoever 
thii^  are  pure,  honest,  just,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report  !*  This  the  Apostle  goes  on  to 
intimate  can  only  be  done  by  thinking  on 
THESE  THINGS,  Things  can  only  influence 
oar  practice  as  they  engage  our  attention. 
Would  not  then  a  confirmed  habit  of  serious 
thought  tend  to  correct  that  inconsideration, 
which  we  are  willing  to  hope,  more  than 
want  of  principle,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
inconsistency  we  are  lamenting. 

If,  as  is  generally  allowed,  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  Qur  spiritual  lite  is  to  make  the  fu- 
ture predominate  over  the  present,  do  we 
not  by  the  conduct  we  are  regretting,  ag- 
gravate what  it  is  in  our  power  to  diminish  ? 
Miscalculation  of  the  relative  value  of  things 
is  one  of  the  greatest  erroi's  of  our  moral 
life.  We  estimate  them  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  value,  as  well  as  to  their  du- 
ration :  we  lavish  earnest  and  durable 
thoughts  on  things  so  trifling,  that  they  de- 
serve little  regard,  so  brief,  that  they  *  perish 
with  the  using,'  while  we  bestow  only  slight 
attention  on  things  of  infinite  worth,  only 
transient  thoughts  on  things  of  eternal  dura- 
tion. 

Those  who  are  so  far  conscientious  as  not 
to  intermit  a  regular  course  of  devotion,  and 
vrho  yet  allow  themselves  at  the  same  time 
to  go  on  in  a  course  of  amusements,  which 
excite  a  directly  opposite  spirit,  ai*e  incon- 
ceivably augmenting  their  own  difficulties. 
— They  are  eagerly  neaping  up  fuel  in  the 
day,  00  the  fire  which  they  intend  to  extin- 
guish in  the  evening ;  they  are  voluntarily 
adding  to  the  temptations,  against  which 
they  cftean  to  request  grace  to  struggle. 
To  acknowledge  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
find  it  hard  to  serve  God  as  we  ought,  and 
yet  to  be  systematically  indulging  habits, 
-which  muivt  naturally  increase  the  difficul- 
ty, makes  our  characters  almost  ridiculous, 
-while  it  renders  our  duty  almost  impracti- 
cable. 

While  we  make  our  way  more  difficult 
by  those  very  indulgences  with  which  we 
think  to  cheer  and  refresh  it,  the  determin- 
ed Christian  becomes  his  own  pioneer :  he 
makes  his  path  easy  by  voluntarily  clearing 
it  ot  the  obstacles  which  impede  his  pro- 
gress. 

These  habitual  indulgences  seem  a  con- 
tradiction to  tliat  obvious  law,  that  one  vir- 
tue always  involved  anotlier ;  for  we  caniiot  j 


labour  after  any  grace,  that  cf  prayer  for  in- 
stance, without  resisting  whatever  is  oppo- 
site to  it.  If  then  we  lament,  that  it  is  so 
hard  to  serve  God,  let  us  not  by  our  conduct 
furnish  arguments  against  oui*selves ;  for,  as 
if  the  difficulty  were  not  great  enough  in  it- 
self, we  are  continually  heaping  up  moun- 
tains in  our  way,  by  indulging  in  such  pur- 
suits and  passions,  as  make  a  small  labour 
an  insurmountable  one. 

But  we  may  often  judge  better  of  our 
state  by  the  result,  than  by  the  act  of  pray- 
er. Our  very  defects,  our  coldness,  dead- 
ness,  wanderings,  may  leave  more  contrition 
on  the  soul  than  the  happiest  turn  of  thought. 
The  feeling  ot  our  wants,  the  confession  of 
our  sins,  the  acknowledgment  of  our  depen- 
dence, the  renunciation  of  ourselves,  the  sup- 
plication for  mercy,  the  application  to  *  the 
fountain  opened  for  sin,*  the  cordial  entreaty 
for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  the  relinquishment 
of  our  own  will,  resolutions  of  better  obedi- 
ence,^ petitions  that  these  resolutions  may  be 
directed  and  sanctified  ;  these  are  the  sub- 
jects in  which  the  suppliant  should  be  enga- 
ged, by  which  his  thoughts  should  be  absor- 
bed. Can  they  be  so  absorbed,  if  many  of 
the  intervening  hours  are  passed  in  pursuits 
of  a  totally  different  complexion ;  pursuits 
which  raise  the  passions  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  allay  ?  Will  the  cherished  vanities  go 
at  our  bidding  ?  Will  the  required  disposi- 
tions come  at  our  calling  ?  Jio  we  flnd  our 
tempers  so  obedient,  our  passions  so  obsequi- 
ous in  the  other  concerns  of  life  ?  If  not, 
what  reason  have  we  to  expect  their  obsequi- 
ousness in  this  grand  concern.  We  should 
therefore  endeasrour  to  believe  as  we  pray, 
to  think  as  we  pray,  to  feel  as  we  pray,  and 
to  act  as  we  pray.  Prayer  must  not  be  a 
solitary,  independent  exercise ;  but  an  exer- 
cise interwoven  with  many,  and  inseparably 
connected  with  that  golden  chain  of  Chris- 
tian duties,  of  which,  when  so  connected,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  links. 

Business  however  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this 
world  to  act  as  well  as  to  pray ;  active  du- 
ties must  be  performed  as  well  as  devout  ex- 
ercises. Even  relaxation  must  have  its  in- 
terval, only  let  us  be  careful  that  the  indul- 
gence ot  the  one  do  not  destroy  the  effect  of 
the  other ;  that  our  pleasures  do  not  en- 
croach on  the  time  or  deaden  the  spirit  of 
our  devotions :  let  us  be  careflil  that  our 
cares,  occupations,  and  amusements  may  be 
always,  such  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to 
implore  the  divine  blessing  on  them  ;  this  is 
the  criterion  of  their  safety  and  of  our  duty. 
Let  us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  ohe 
continually  growing  sentiment  and  feeling, 
of  loving,  serving,  and  pleasing  God,  main- 
tain its  predommant  station  in  the  heart. 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live 
in  the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be, 
that  our  tlesscd  Redeemer  after  having 
given  both  the  example  and  the  command, 
while  on  caiUi,  condescends  still  to  be  our 
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unceaung  intercessor  in  heaven.  Can  we 
ever  cease  petitioning  for  ourselves,  when 
we  believe  that  he  never  ceases  interceding 
for  us  ? 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  as  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  however 
IS  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinu- 
ing it,  that  it  affords  the  strongest  argument 
for  perseverance.  That  which  was  at  first  a 
form,  will  become  a  pleasure  ;  that  which 
was  a  burden  wil)  become  a  privilege ;  that 
which  we  impose  upon  ourselves  as  a  medi- 
cine, will  become  ncecessary  as  an  aliment, 
and  desirable  as  a  gratification.  That  which 
is  now  short  and  superficial,  will  become  co- 
pious and  solid.  The  chariot  wheel  is  warm- 
ed by  its  own  motion.  Use  will  make  that 
easy  which  was  at  first  painful.  That  which 
is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be  rendered 
pleasant ;  instead  of  repining  at  the  per- 
formance, we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
sion. When  a  man  recoveimg  from  sick- 
ness attempts  to  walk,  he  does  not  discon- 
tinue the  exercise  because  he  feels  himself 
weak,  nor  even  because  the  effort  is  pdnful. 
He  rather  redoubles  his  exertion.  It  is  from 
his  perseverance  that  he  looks  for  strength. 
An  additional  turn  every  day  diminishes  his 
repugnance,  augments  his  vigour,  improves 
his  spirits.  That  effort  wh£h  was  submit- 
ted to  because  it  was  salutary,  is  continued 
because  the  feeling  of  renovated  strength 
i^enders  it  delightful 


CHAP.  vn. 

TJteLove  of  God. 

Our  love  to  God  arises  out  of  want  God*s 
love  to  us  out  of  fulness.  Our  indigence 
draws  us  to  that  power  which  can  relieve, 
and  to  that  goodness  which  can  bless  us. — 
His  overflowing  love  delights  to  make  us 
partakers  of  the  bounties  he  |^ciously  im- 

gartSL  not  only  in  the  gifts  of  his  Providence, 
ut  m  the  richer  communications  of  his 
grace.  We  can  only  be  swd  to  love  God 
when  we  endeavour  to  glorify  him,  when  we 
desire  a  participation  of  his  nature,  when  we 
study  to  imitate  his  perfections. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  the 
love  of  God  to  us.  We  are  too  little  suspi- 
cious of  our  own  want  of  love  to  him.  Yet 
if  we  examine  the  case  by  evidence,  as  we 
should  examine  any  common  question,  what 
real  instances  can  we  produce  of  our  love  to 
him  >'  What  imaginable  instance  can  we  not 

Rroduce  of  his  love  to  us  ?  If  neglect,  forgct- 
ilness,  ingratitude,  disobedience,  coldness 
in  our  affections,  deadness  in  our  duty,  be 
evidences  of  our  love  to  him,  such  evidences, 
but  such  only,  we  can  abundantly  allege. 
If  life  and  all  the  countless  catalogue  of 
merdesthat  makes  life  pleasant,be  pnx^  of 


hb  love  to  us,  these  he  has  given  us  in  hand; 
if  life  eternal,  if  blessedness  that  knows  no 
measure  and  no  end,  be  proofs  of  love,  these 
he  has  given  us  in  promise— to  the  Christism 
we  had  almost  said,  he  has  given  them  in 
possession. 

It  must  be  an  irksome  thing  to  serve  a 
master  whom  we  do  not  love;  a  master 
'whom  we  are  compelled  to  obey,  though  we 
think  his  requisitions  hard,  and  his  com- 
mands unreasonable  ;  under  whose  eye  we 
know  that  we  continually  live,  though  his 
presence  is  not  only  undclightfiil  but  fonni- 

Now  every  Christian  must  obey  God 
whether  he  love  him  or  not ;  he  must  act  al- 
ways in  his  sieht,  whether  he  delight  him  or 
not ;  and  to  a  heart  of  any  feeling,  to  a  s|Nnt 
of  any  liberality,  nothing  is  so  grating  as 
constrained  obedience.  To  love  God,  to 
serve  him  because  we  love  hiro,  b  there- 
fore no  less  our  highest  happiness,  than  our 
most  bounden  duty.  Love  makes  all  labour 
light  We  serve  with  alacrity,  where  we 
love  with  cordiality. 

When  the  heart  is  devoted  to  an  object, 
we  require  not  to  be  perpetually  re^ninded  cf 
our  obligations  to  obey  him  ;  they  present 
themselves  spontaneously,  we  fblfiV  them 
readily,  I  had  almost  said,  involuntarily ;  we 
think  not  so  much  of  the  service  as  of  the 
object  The  principle  which  suggests  the 
work  inspires  the  pleasure ;  to  neglect  k 
would  be  an  injury  to  our  feeliogSw  ITie 
performance  is  the  gratification.  The  omis- 
sion is  not  more  a  pain  to  the  ceosdencr, 
than  a  wound  to  the  affections.  The  implan- 
tation of  this  vital  root  perpetuates  virtoous 
practice,  and  secures  intern^  peace. 

Though  we  cannot  be  always  thinking  cf 
God,  we  maybe  always  employed  in  bis 
service.  There  must  be  intervals  of  ow 
communion  with  him,  but  there  must  be  no 
intermission  of  our  attachment  to  him.  The 
tender  father  who  labours  for  his  children, 
does  not  always  employ  his  thoughts  aboot 
them;  he  cannot  be  always  coDverssng 
with  them,  or  concemin|^  them,  yet  he  Is 
always  en^ged  in  promotmg  their  mterestSb 
His  affection  for  them  is  an  inwoven  pna- 
dple,  of  which  he  gives  the  most  unequivo- 
c^  evidence,  by  the  assiduousness  of  his  ap- 
plication in  their  service. 

<Thou  shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,'  is  the  primary  law  ef 
our  religion.  Yet  how  apt  are  we  to  com- 
plam  tlmt  we  cannot  love  God,  that  we  can- 
not maintain  a  devout  intercourse  witli  him. 
But  would  God,  who  is  all  justice*  tore 
commanded  that  of  which  he  knew  we  were 
incapable.^  Would  he  who  Is  all  mcvcT 
have  made  our  eternal  happiness  to  depeaa 
on  something  which  he  knew  was  out  (tfOtf 
power  to  perform,  capriciously  disqtiafii^ 
mr  us  for  the  duty  ne  had  preacribra? 
Would  he  have  given  the  exhortatidi,  and 
withheld  the  capacity  ^  This  would  be  to 
charge  Omniscience  wi^i  foUy«  and  ' 
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goodness  with  injustice  ;— no,  when  he  made 
duty  and  happiness  inseparable,  he  neither 
made  our  duty  im])racticable,  nor  our  hapr 

{)iness  unattainable.  But  we  are  continual- 
y  flying  to  felse  refuges,  clinging  to  false 
holds,  i^estingon  false  supports  :  as  they  are 
uncertain  they  disappoint  us,  as  ihey  ai*e 
weak  they  fail  us  ;  but  as  they  are  nume- 


rous, when  one  fails  another  presents  itself.  Plarize,  individualize  the  (question — bring  it 


Till  they  slip  from  under  us,  wc  never  sus- 
pect how  much  we  rested  upon  them^ 
Life  glides  away  in  a  perpetual  succession 
of  these  false  dependences  and  successive 
privations. 

There  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed, 
a  striking  analc^  between  the  natural  and 
spiritual  life ;  the  weakness  and  helpless- 
ness of  the  Christian  resemble  those  of  the 
infant;  neither  of  them  becomes  strong, 
vigorous,  and  fiiU  grown  at  once,  but 
through  a  long  and  often  painful  course. 
This  keeps  up  a  sense  of  dependance,  and 
accustoms  us  to  lean  on  the  hand  which  fos- 
ters us.  There  is  in  both  conditions,  an  im- 
pei-ceptible  chain  of  depending  events,  by 
which  we  are  carried  on  insensibly  to  the 
vigour  of  maturity.  The  operation  which 
is  not  always  obvious,  is  always  progressive. 
By  attempting  to  walk  alone  we  discover 
our  weakness,  the  experience  of  that  weak- 
ness humbles  us,  and  every  fall  drives  us 
back  to  the  sustaining  hand,  whose  assis- 
tance we  vainly  flattered  ourselves  we  no 
longer  needed. 

In  some  halcyon  moments  we  are  willing 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  religion  has  made 
an  entire  conquest  over  our  heart ;  that  we 
have  renounced  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
have  conquered  our  attachment  to  earthly 
things.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  nothing 
can  now  again  obstruct  our  entire  submis- 
sion.  But  we  know  not  what  ^irit  we  are 
o£  We  say  this  in  the  calm  ot  repose  and 
in  the  stillness  of  the  passions :  when  our 

Sath  is  smooth,  our  prospect  smiling,  danger 
istant,  temptation  absent,  when  we  have 
many  comforts  and  no  trials.  Suddenly, 
some  loss,  some  disappointment,  some  priva- 
tion tears  off  the  mask,  reveals  us  to  our- 
selves. We  at  once  discover  that  though 
the  smaller  fibres  and  lesser  roots  which 
fasten  us  down  to  earth  may  have  been  loos- 
ened by  preceding  storms,  yet  our  substan- 
tial hold  on  earth  is  not  shaken,  the  tap-root 
is  not  cut,  we  are  yet  fast  rooted  to  the  soil, 
and  still  stronger  tempests  must  be  sent  to 
make  us  let  go  our  hold. 

It  might  be  useful  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  stating  our  own  case  as  strongly  to  our- 
selves as  if  it  were  the  case  of  another  ;  to 
express  in  so  many  words,  thoughts  wWch 
are  not  apt  to  assume  any  specific  or  palpa- 
ble foi'm  ;  thoughts  which  wc  avoid  shaping 
into  language,  but  slur  over,  generalize, 
soften,  and  do  away.  How  indignant,  for 
instance,  should  we  feel,  though  we  our- 
selves make  the  complaint,  to  be  told  by 
others,  that  we  do  not  love  our  Maker  and 


Preserver.  But  let  us  put  the  question  fnir* 
ly  to  ourselves.  Do  we  really  love  him  ? 
Oo  we  love  him  with  a  supreme,  nay  even 
with  an  equal  affection  ?  Is  there  no  friend, 
no  child,  no  ref)utation,  no  pleasure,  no  so- 
ciety, no  possession  which  we  do  not  prefep 
to  him  ?  It  is  easy  to  affirm  in  a  general 
way  that  there  is  not    But  let  us  particu- 


home  to  our  own  hearts  in  some  actual-  in- 
stance, in  some  tangible  sha|>e.  Let  us 
commune  with  our  own  consciences,  with 
our  own  feelings,  with  our  own  experience ; 
let  us  question  pointedly  and  answer  honest- 
ly. Let  us  not  he  moi-e  ashamed  to  detect 
the  feult,  than  to  have  been  guilty  of  it 

This  then  will  commonly  be  the  result 
Let  the  friend,  child,  reputation,  possession, 

Pleasure  be  endangered,  but  especiallv  let  it 
e  taken  away  by  some  stroke  of  t^rovi- 
dence.  The  scales  fall  from  our  eyes  ;  we 
see,  we  feel,  we  acknowledge,  with  bi-oken- 
ness  of  heart,  not  only  for  our  loss  but  for 
our  sin,  that  though  we  did  love  God,  yet  we 
loved  him  not  superlatively,  and  that  we 
loved  the  blessing,  threatened  or  resumed, 
still  more.  But  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  goodness  of  God  bringeth  us  to 
repentance.  By  the  operatJbn  of  his  grace 
the  resumption  of  the  tift  brings  back  the 
heart  to  the  giver.  The  Almighty  by  his 
Spirit  takes  possession  of  the  temple  from 
which  the  idol  is  driven  out.  God  is  re-in- 
stated in  his  rights,  and  becomes  the  su- 
preme and  undisputed  Lord  of  our  reveren- 
tial affection. 

I'here  are  three  requisites  to  our  proper 
enjoyment  of  every  eaiihly  blessing  which 
God  bestows  on  us  ; — a  thankful  reflection 
on  the  goodness  of  the  giver,  a  deep  sense 
of  the  uriworthiness  of  the  receiver,  and  a 
sober  recollection  of  the  precarious  tenure 
by  which  we  hold  it  llie  first  would  make 
us  grateful,  the  second  humble,  the  last  mo- 
derate. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  receive  his  favours 
in  this  spirit !  As  if  religious  gratitude  were 
to  be  confined  to  the  appointed  days  of  pub- 
lic thanksgiving,  how  rarely  m  common  so- 
ciety do  we  hear  any  reco^ition  of  Omni- 
potence even  on  those  striking  and  heart- 
rejoicing  occasions,  when,  "with  his  own 
right  hand,  and  with  his  glorious  arm  he  has 
gotten  himself  the  victory  !*  Let  us  nevei* 
detract  from  the  merit  of  our  valiant  lead- 
ers, but  rather  honour  them  the  moi-e  lor 
this  manifestation  of  divine  power  in  their 
favour ;  but  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  him 
'  whoteacheth  their  hands  to  war,  and  their 
fingers  to  fight'  Let  us  never  forget  that 
•  He  is  the  Rock,  that  his  work  is  perfect, 
and  all  his  ways  are  judgment* 

How  many  seem  to  show  not  only  their 
want  of  affiance  in  God,  but  that  *  he  is  not 
in  all  their  thoughts,'  by  their  appearing  to 
leave  him  entirely  out  of  their  concerns,  by 
projecting  their  aftairs  without  any  reference 
to  him,  by  setting  ojjt  on  the  stock  of  their 
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own  unassisted  wisdom,  contriving  and  act- 
ing independently  of  God ;  expecting  pros- 
perity in  the  event,  without  set-king  his  di- 
rection in  the  outset,  and  taking  to  them- 
selves the  whole  honoar  of  the  success  with- 
out any  i*ecognition  of  his  hand  !  do  they 
not  thus  virtually  imitate  What  Sophocles 
makes  hb  blustering  Atheist*  boast :  *  Let 
other  men  expect  to  conquer  with  the  assis- 
tance of  tlie  gods,  I  intend  to  gain  honour 
without  them.' 

The  Christian  will  rather  i-cjoice  to 
ascribe  the  glory  of  his  prosperity  to  the 
same  hand  to  which  our  own  manly  queen 
gladly  ascribed  her  signal  victory.  When 
after  the  defeat  ot  the  Armada,  impiously 
termed  invincible,  her  enemies,  in  order  to 
lower  the  value  of  her  agency,  alleged  that 
the  victory  was  not  owing  to  her,  but  to  God 
who  had  raised  the  storm,  she  heroically 
declared  that  the  visible  interference  of 
God  in  her  favour  was  that  part  of  the  suc- 
cess from  which  she  derived  the  truest  ho- 
nour. 

Incidents  and  occasions  every  day  arise, 
which  not  only  call  on  us  to  trust  m  God, 
but  which  furnish  us  with  suitable  occasion 
of  vindicjiting,  if  I  may  presume  to  use  the 
expression,  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  government  of  human 
alFaii's  ;  yet  there  is  no  duty  which  we  per- 
form witn  less  alacrity,  btrange,  that  we 
should  treat  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 
with  less  confidence  than  we  exercise  to- 
wards each  other  !  That  we  should  vindi- 
ciite  the  honour  of  a  common  acquaintance 
with  more  zeal  than  that  of  our  insulted  Ma- 
ker and  Pi-eserver  ! 

If  we  hear  a  hnend  accused  of  any  act  of 
injustice,  though  we  cannot  bring  any  posi- 
tive pi-oof  why  he  should  be  acquitted  of 
this  specific  charge,  yet  we  resent  the  inju- 
ry ofFci-ed  to  his  character ;  we  clear  him  of 
the  individual  allegation  on  the  ground  of  his 
general  conduct,  inferring  that  from  the  nu- 
meixms  instances  we  can  produce  of  his  rec- 
titude on  other  occasions,  he  cannot  be  guil- 
ty of  the  alleged  injustice.  We  reason  fi-om 
analogy,  and  in  general  we  reason  fairly. 
But  when  we  presume  to  judi^e  of  the  Most 
High,  instead  of  vindicating  his  rectitmle  on 
the  same  grounds,  under  a  providence  seem- 
ingly sevei-e ;  instead  of  reverting,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  fnend,  to  the  thousand  instances 
we  have  tormei-ly, tasted  of  his  kindness ;  in- 
stead of  giving  God  the  same  credit  we  give 
to  his  erring  creature,  and  infening  from 
his  past  goodness,  that  the  present  inexpli- 
cable dispensation  must  be  consistent,thongh 
we  cannot  explain  how,  with  his  general 
character,  we  mutinously  accuse  him  of  in- 
consistency, nay  of  injustice.  We  admit 
virtually  the  most  monstrous  anomaly  in  the 
character  of  the  perfect  God. 

But  what  a  clue  has  revelation  furnished 
to  the  intricate  labyrinth  wliich  seems  to  in- 

•  Ajax. 


vol  vc  the  conduct  which  we  impiously  ques- 
tion !  It  unrols  the  volume  of  divine'  Provi- 
dence, lays  open  the  mysterious  map  of  in- 
finite wisdom,  throws  a  bright  light  on  the 
darkest  dispensations,  vin(lH:ates  the  ine- 
quulity  of  appeai-anccs,  and  pK)ints  to  that 
blessed  region,  where  to  all  who  have  truly 
loved  and  served  God,  every  appaitnt 
wrong  shall  be  approved  to  b?ive  been  un- 
impeachably  right,  every  afflictkina  mer- 
cv,  and  the  severest  trials  the  choicest 
blessings. 

So  blind  has  sin  made  us,  that  the  glory 
of  God  is  concealed  from  us  by  tlie  very 
means  which,  could  we  discern  aright, 
would  disf)lay  it.  That  tram  of  second 
causes,  which  he  has  so  marvellouslv  dispo- 
sed, obstnicts  our  view  of  himself.  \V'e  are 
so  filled  with  wonder  at  the  immediate  cf^ 
feet,  that  our  short  sight  penetrates  not  la 
the  first  cause.  To  see  him  as  he  is,  is  re- 
served to  be  the  happiness  of  a  better  worid. 
We  shall  then  indeed  •  admire  him  in  bis 
saints,  and  in  all  them  that  belieVe  ;*  wc  shall 
see  how  necessary  it  was  for  those  wliose 
bliss  is  now  so  perfect,  to  have  been  poor, 
and  despised,  and  oppressed.  We  shall  see 
why  the  *  ungodly  were  in  such  prosperity.' 
r^et  us  give  God  credit  here  for  what  u-c 
shall  then  fully  know ;  let  us  adore  now, 
what  we  shall  understand  hereafter. 

Thev  who  take  up  religion  on  a  fehe 
grounrfwill  never  adhere  to  it  If  the)*  adc^ 
it  merely  for  the  peace  and  pleasaniness  it 
brings,  they  will  desert  it  as  soon  as  ihey 
find  their  adhei*ence  to  it  will  bring  them 
into  difficulty,  distress,  or  discredit.  It  sel- 
dom answers  thei*efore  to  attempt  making 
proselytes  by  hanging  out  false  colours.  ITic 
Christian  'endures  as  seeing  him  who  is  in- 
visible.' He  who  adopts  religion,  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  enjoyment,  will  not  do  a 
virtuous  action  that  is  disagreeable  to  him- 
self;  nor  resist  a  temptation  that  is  alluring 
present  pleasure  being  his  motive,  llicre 
IS  no  sure  basis  for  virtue  but  the  love  d 
God  in  Clirist  Jesus,  and  the  bright  re\-er- 
sion  for  which  that  love  is  pledged.  With* 
out  this,  as  soon  as  tlic  paths  of  piety  be- 
come i*ough  and  thorny,  we  shall  stray  into 
pleasant  pastures. 

Religion,  however,  has  her  own  peculiar 
advantages.  In  the  transaction  of  all  world- 
ly affaii  s,  there  ai*c  many  and  great  diflw»l- 
ties.  There  may  be  several  ways  out  c€ 
which  to  choose.  Men  of  the  first  under- 
standing are  not  always  certain  which  of 
these  ways  is  the  best  Persons  of  the  deep- 
est penetration  are  full  of  doubt  and  pcr^ 
plexity  ;  their  mimls  are  undecided  how  to 
act,  lest  while  they  pursue  one  road,  ihcy 
may  be  neglecting  another  which  m^t^ 
better  have  conducted  them  to  thar  pro|ji>- 
sed  end. 

In  religion  the  case  is  different,  savU  ^ 
this  rcs]>ect,  easy.  As  a  Christian  can  lave 
but  one  object  m  view,  he  is  alsso  rertw 
there  ib  but  one  wav  of  att^ing  it.    \Vh^« 
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there  is  but  one  end,  it  prevents  all  possibi- 
lity of  choosing  wrong ;— where  there  is  but 
one  road,  it  takes  away  all  perplexity  as  to 
the  course  of  pursuit.  That  we  so  often 
wander  wide  ot  the  mark',  is  not  from  any 
want  of  plainness  in  the  path,  but  from  the 
perverseness  of  our  will  in  not  choosing  it, 
from  the  indolence  of  cur  minds  in  not  fol- 
lowing it  up. 

In  our  attachment^  to  eaithly  things, 
even  the  most  innocent,  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  excess ;  but  from  this  danger  we 
are  here  perfectly  exemj)t,  for  there  is  no 
possibility  of  excess  m  our  love  to  that  Be- 
ing who  has  demanded  the  ivhole  heart. 
This  peremptory  requisition  cuts  off  all  de- 
late. Had  God  requii*ed  only  a  portion, 
even  were  it  a  large  portion,  we  might  be 
nuzzled  in  settling  the  quantum.  We  might 
t)e  plotting  how  farge  a  part  we  might  ven- 
ture to  keep  back  without  absolutely  for- 
feiting our  safety  ;  we  might  be  haggling  for 
4leductions,  bargaining  for  abatements,  and 
l)e  perpetually  compromising  with  our  Ma- 
ker, hut  the  injunction  is  entire,  the  com- 
mand is  definitive,  the  portion  is  unequivo- 
cal. Though  it  is  so  compressed  in  the  ex- 
pression, yet  it  is  so  expansive  and  ample,  in 
the  measure :  it  is  so  distinct  a  claim,  so  im- 
perative a  requisition  of  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  and  strength  ;  all  the  affections  of 
the  heart  and  soul :  that  there  is  not  the  least 
opening  left  for  litigation  j  no  place  for  any 
thing  but  absolute  unreserved  compliance. 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  God  is  infi- 
nite. We  must  therefore  while  we  keep 
our  hearts  humble,  keep  our  aims  high. 
Our  highest  services  indeed  are  but  finite, 
imperfect.  But  as  God  is  unlimited  in  good- 
ness, he  should  have  our  unlimited  love. 
The  best  we  can  offer  is  poor,  but  let  us  not 
-withhold  that  liest.  He  deserves  incom- 
parably m'ore  than  we  have  to  give.  Let 
us  not  give  him  less  than  all.  If  ne  has  en- 
nobled our  connipt  nature  with  spiritual  af- 
fections, let  us  not  refuse  their  noblest  as])i- 
rations,  to  their  noblest  object  Let  him  not 
behold  us  so  prodigally  lavishing  our  affec- 
tions on  the  meanest  ot  his  bounties,  as  to 
have  nothing  left  for  himself.  As  the  stan- 
dard of  every  thinp  in  religion  is  high,  let  us 
endeavour  to  act  m  it  with  the  highest  in- 
tention of  mind,  with  the  largest  use  of  our 
faculties.  Let  us  obey  him  with  the  mo»t 
intense  love,  adore  him  with  the  most  fer- 
vent gratitude.  Let  us  <  praise  him  accord- 
ing to  his  excellent  greatness.'  Let  us  serve 
him  with  all  the  strength  of  our  capacity, 
with  all  the  devotion  of  our  will. 

Grace  being  a  new  princiiJle  added  to  our 
natural  powers,  as  it  cetermines  the  desires 
to  a  higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to  their 
activity.  We  shall  best  prove  its  dominion 
over  us  by  desiring  to  exert  ourselves  in  the 
cause  of  heaven  with  the  same  ener|;y  with 
which  we  once  exerted  ourselves  m  the 
cause  of  the  world.  The  world  was  too  lit- 
tle to  fill  our  whole  capacity,    Scaliger  la- 


mented how  much  was  lost  because  so  fine 
a  poet  as  Claudian,  in  his  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject, wanted  matter  worthy  of  his  talent ; 
but  it  is  the  felicity  of  the  Cnristian  to  have 
chosen  a  theme  to  which  all  the  powers  of 
his  heart  and  of  his  underitandin?  will  ba 
found  inadequate.  It  is  the  glory  of  religion^ 
to  supply  an  object  worthy  of  the  entire  con-' 
srcration  <;f  every  power,  faculty  and  afltc- 
tion  of  an  immaterial,  immortal  being. 


CHAP.  VIU. 

'JHie  Hand  of  God  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  daily  circumstances  of  life. 

If  we  would  indeed  love  God,  let  us  •  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  him.*  The  word  of 
inspiration  has  assured  iis  that  there  is  no 
other  way  to  *  be  at  peace.'  As  we  cannot 
love  an  unknown  God,  so  neither  can  we 
know  him,  or  even  approach  toward  that 
knowledge,  but  on  the  terms  which  he  him- 
self holds  out  to  us  ;  neither  will  he  save  us 
but  in  the  method  which  he  himselt  has  pre- 
scribed. His  very  perfections,  the  just  ob- 
jects of  our  adoration,  .ill  stand  in  the  way  of 
creatures  so  guilty.  His  justice  is  the  fla- 
ming sword  which  excludes  us  from  the  Pa- 
radise we  have  foi-feited.  His  purity  is  so 
opposed  to  our  con-uptions,  his  omnipotence 
to  our  infirmity,  his  wisdom  to  our  folly, 
that  had  we  not  to  plead  the  great  propitia- 
tion, those  very  attributes  \vhich  are  now 
our  trust,  would  be  our  terror.  The  most 
opposite  images  of  human  conception,  the 
widest  extremes  of  human  language,  are 
used  for  the  puipose  of  showing  what  God 
is  to  us  in  our  natural  state,  and  what  he  is 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The 
'consuming  fire*  is  transformed  into  essen- 
tial love. 

But  as  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
pei-fectioo,  so  we  cannot  love  him  with  that 
pure  flame,  which  animates  glorified  spirits, 
hut  there  is  a  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  him,  an  initial  love  of  him,  for  which 
he  has  furnished  us  with  means  by  his 
works,  by  his  word,  and  by  his  Spirit. 
Even  in  this  weak  and  barren  soil  some 
germs  will  shoot,  some  blossoms  will  open, 
of  that  celestial  plant,  which,  watered  by 
the  dews  of  heaven,  and  ripened  by  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  will,  in  a  more  genial 
clime,  expand  into  the  fulness  of  perfection, 
and  bear  immoital  fruits  in  the  Paradise  of 
God. 

A  person  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper, 
who  laments  that  he  wants  that  fervor  in  his 
love  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  appa- 
rent in  more  ardent  characters,  ipay  take 
comfort,  if  he  find  the  same  indiffei*ence  re- 
specting his  worldly  attachments.  But  if  his 
affections  are  intensgtowards  the  perishable 
things  of  earth,  whTC  they  are  dead  to  such 
as  aie  spiritual,  it  does  not  prove  that  he  is 
destitute  of  pasidons,  but  oim  that  they  are 
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not  directed  to  the  proper  object  If,  how- 
ever, he  love  God  with  that  measure  of 
fceline  with  which  God  has  endowed  him, 
he  will  not  be  punished  or  rewarded,  be- 
CJiuse  the  stock  is  greater  or  smaller  than 
that  of  some  other  5f  his  fellow  creatures. 

In  those  intervals  when  our  sense  of  di- 
vine things  is  weak  and  low,  we  must  not 
give  way  ta distrust,  but  warm  our  hearts 
with  the  recollection  of  our  best  moments. 
Our  motives  to  love  and  gratitude  are  not 
now  diminished,  but  our  spiritual  frame  is 
lower,  our  natural  spirits  are  weaker. 
Where  there  is  languor  there  will  be  dis- 
couragements. But  we  must  not  desist 
« Faint  yet  pursuing,'  must  be  the  Chris- 
tian's motta 

'I'hcre  is  more  merit  (if  ever  we  dare  ap- 
ply 90  arrogant  a  word  to  our  worthless  ef- 
f()rts)  in  persevering  under  depresMon  and 
discomfort,  than  in  the  happiest  flow  of  de- 
votion, when  the  tide  of  health  and  spirits 
1  uns  high.  Where  there  is  less  gratification 
tliere  is  more  disinterestedness.  We  ought 
to  consider  it  as  a  cheering  evidence,  that 
our  love  may  l>e  equally  pure  though  it 
is  not  equally  fervent,  when  we  persist 
in  sending  our  heavenly  Father  with  the. 
siime  constancy,  though  it  may  please  him 
to  withdraw  irom  us  the  same  consola- 
tions. Perseverance  may  bring  us  to  the 
very  dispositions  the  absence  of  which  we 
ai-e  lamenting^*  O  tarry  thou  the  Lord's 
leisure,  be  strong  and  he  shall  comfort  thy 
heart.* 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  we  are 
religious,  because  we  know  something  of  re- 
ligion. We  appropriate  to  ourselves  the 
])U.us  sentiments  we  read,  and  we  talk  as  if 
the  thoughts  of  other  men's  heads  were  real- 
1 V  the  filings  of  our  own  hearts.  But  piety 
lias  not  its  seat  in  the  memory,  but  in  the  af- 
fections, for  which  however  the  memory  is 
an  excellent  purveyor,  though  a  bad  substi- 
tute. Instead  of  an  undue  elation  of  heart 
when  we  peruse  some  of  the  psalmist's 
bcantiftil  effusions,  we  should  feel  a  deep 
self-abasement  at  the  reflection,  that  how- 
ever our  case  may  sometimes  resemble  his, 
yet  how  inapplicable  to  our  hearts  are  the 
ardent  expres«ons  of  his  repentance,  the 
overflowing  of  his  ^titude,  the  depth  of  his 
submission,  the  entircness  of  his  self-dedica- 
tion, the  fervour  of  his  love.  But  he  who 
indeed  can  once  say  with  him,  *  Thou  art 
niv  portion,'  will,  like  him  surrender  him- 
self unreservedly  to  his  service. 

It  is  important  that  we  never  suflfer  our 
faith,  any  more  than  our  love,  to  be  depress- 
ed or  elevated,  by  mistaking  for  its  own  ope- 
rations, the  ramblings  of  a  busy  imagina- 
tion. -  The  steady  principle  of  faith  must  not 
look  for  its  character  to  the  vagaries  of  a 
mutable  and  fantastic  fancy — Lajoiie  dr  la 
Maiaon,  as  she  has  bmsi  well  denominated. 
Faith  which  has  once  meed  her  foot  on  the 
immutable  Rock  of  Ages,  fastened  her 
firm  eye  on  the  Cross,  and  stretched  out 


her  triumphant  hand  to  seize  the  promised 
crown,  win  not  suffer  her  stability  to  depend 
on  this  ever-shifting  faculty ;  sne  will  not 
be  driven  to  despair  by  the  blackest  shades 
of  its  pencil,  nor  be  betrayed  into  a  carele» 
security,  by  its  most  flattering  and  vivid  co- 
lours. 

One  cause  of  the  fluctuations  of  our  fiskh 
is,  th^t  we  are  too  ready  to  judge  the  Al- 
mighty by  our  own  low  standard.  We  judge 
hiiii  not  by  his  own  declarations  of  what  be 
is,  and  what  he  will  do,  but  by  our  own 
feelings  and  practices.  We  ourselves  arc 
too  little  disposed  to  forgive  those  who  have 
oflTended  us.  We  therefore  conclude  that 
(iod  cannot  pardon  our  offences.  We  sus- 
pect him  to  be  implacable,  because  we  are 
apt  to  be  so,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  he  can  pass  by  injuries,  because  wefiwl 
it  so  hard  to  do  it  When  we  do  forgive,  it 
is  gnidgingly  and  superficially;  we  thm- 
fore  infer  that  God  cannot  for^ve  freely  and 
fully.  We  make  a  hypocritical  distmctka 
between  forgiving  and  forgetting  injuries. 
God  clears  away  the  score  when  he  graots 
the  pardon.  He  does  not  only  say,  *thT 
sins  and  thy  iniquities  will  I  forg;ive>'  but  *l 
will  remember  them  no  more,' 

We  are  disposed  to  urge  the  smallncssof 
our  offences,  as  a  plea  for  their  forgiveness ; 
whereas  God  to  exhibit  the  boundlessncssof 
his  own  mercy,  has  taught  us  to  allege  a  ]:^ 
dii'ectly  contrary — 'Lord,  pardon  my  ini- 
ouitv,  for  it  is  great.'  To  natural  reaaoD 
this  argument  of  David  is  most  extraonlina- 
r^.  But  while  he  felt  that  the  greatness  of 
his  own  iniquity  left  him  no  resource,  but  m 
the  mercy  of  God,  he  felt  that  God's  mercy 
was  greater  even  than  his  own  sin.  What  i 
large,  what  a  magnificent  idea  does  it  mt 
us  of  the  divine  power  and  goodness,  tw 
the  believer,  instead  of  pleading  the  smafi- 
ness  of  his  own  offences  as  a  motive  for  par- 
don, pleads  only  the  abundance  of  the  <&- 
vine  compasaon  ! 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  •  seek  God.'  We  assent  to  the  twSk 
of  the  proposition.  Yet  it  would  be  less  iik- 
some  to  corrupt  nature,  in  pursuit  of  thb 
knowledge,  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  distant 
lands,  than  to  seek  him  witoin  our  ova 
hearts.  Our  own  heart  is  the  true  tera  in- 
cognitia  ;  a  land  more  foreign  and  unknowa 
to  us,  than  the  regions  of  the  polar  circk. 
Yet  that  heart  is  Ae  place,  in  which  an  ac- 
ouaintance  wKh  God  must  be  sought.  It  b 
tiiere  we  must  worship  him,  if  we  vroold 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

But,  alas  \  the  heart  is  not  the  home  of  t 
worldly  man,  it  is  scarcely  the  home  of  a 
Christian.  If  business  and  pleasure  are  the 
natui*al  element  of  the  generality— a  drevy 
vacuity,  sloth  and  insen^bility»  too  (An 
worse  than  both,  disincline,  disqualify' toP 
many  Christians  for  the  pursuit. 

I  have  observed,  and  I  think  I  have 
heard  others  observe,  that  a  comnnon  beg- 
gar had  rather  screen  himself  undher  ^ 
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wall  of  a  church-yard,  if  overtaken  by  a 
shower  of  rain,  though  the  church  doors 
stand  invitingly  open,  than  take  shelter 
within  it,  while  divine  service  is  performing. 
It  is  a  less  annoyance  to  him  to  be  drenched 
with  the  storm,  than  to  enjoy  the  conveni- 
ence of  a  shelter  and  a  seat, 'if  he  must  en- 
joy them  at  the  heavy  price  of  listening  to 
the  sermon. 

While  we  condenm  the  beggar,  let  us 
look  into  our  own  hearts ;  happy  if  we  can- 
not there  detect  somewhat  ot  the  same  in- 
dolence, indisposed ness,  and  distaste  to  seri- 
ous things  !  Happy,  if  we  do  not  find,  that 
we  prefer  not  only  our  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments, but,  I  had  almost  said,  our  very 
pains,  and  vexations,  and  inconveniences,  to 
communing  with  our  Maker !  Happy,  if  we 
had  not  rather  be  absorbed  in  our  petty 
cares,  and  little  disturbances,  provided  we 
can  contrive  to  make  them  the  means  of  oc- 
cupying our  thoughts,  filling  up  our  minds, 
and  di-awing  them  away  from  that  devout 
intercourse,  which  demands  the  liveliest  ex- 
ercise of  our  rational  powers,  the  highest 
elevation  of  our  spiritual  affections  !  Is  it  not 
to  be  apprehended,  that  the  dread  of  being 
driven  to  this  sacred  intercourse  is  one 
grand  cause  of  that  activity  and  restlessness, 
which  sets  the  world  in  such  peipetual  mo- 
tion? ^    * 

Though  we  are  ready  to  express  a  gene- 
ral sense  of  our  confidetKe  m  Almighty 
goodness,  yet  what  definite  meaning  do  we 
annex  to  the  expression  ?  What  practical 
evidences  have  we  to  produce,  that  we  real- 
ly do  trust  him  ?  Does  this  tntst  deliver  us 
from  woddly  anxiety  ?  Does  it  exonei-ate  us 
from  the  same  perturbation  of  spirits,  which 
those  endure  who  make  no  such  profession  ? 
Does  it  relieve  the  mind  from  doubt  and  dis- 
trust ?    Does  it   tranquillize   the   troubled 
heart,  does  it  reflate  its  disorders,  and  com- 
pose its  fluctuations  ?  Does  it  sooth  us  under 
irritation  ?  Does  it  support  us  under  trials  ? 
Does  it  fortify  us  against  temptations  ?  Does 
it  lead  us  to  repose  a  full  conhdence  in  that 
Being  whom  we  profess  to  trust  ?  Does  it 
produce  in  us,  'that  work  of  righteousness, 
/  -which  is  peace,-  that  effect  of  righteousness, 
which  is  *  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever?' 
X>o  we  commit  ourselves  and  our  conccnis  to 
Ood  in  word,  or  in  reality  ?  Does  this  impli- 
cit reliance  simplify  our  desires  ?  Does  it  in- 
duce us  to  credit  the  testimony  of  his  word 
and  the  promises  of  his  Gospel  ?  Do  v.e  not 
even  entertain  some  secret  suspicions  of  his 
faithfulness  and  truth  in  our  hearts,  \vhen| 
we  persuade  others  and  tjy  to  ptrsuuJe  cur-  ' 
selves  that  we  unreservedly  trust  him.  I 

In  the  pi*eceding chapter  we  endcav  oui-ed 
to  illustrate  our  want  of  love  to  (jorl,  by  our 
not  being  as  forward  to  vindicate  tlie  d'vinc 
conduct  as t«> justify  that  of  nn  'r-jMiantancc. 
'I'hc  same  illtistr/^i-'i;  iii;i\"  t*>  [^k  .'•  fc  'i 
Inctaiico  to  fr\^\'  "n;  r.<  ,1  '  If  i  t;':r'"  U  \  :\ 
engaj^c  to  do  us  a  kuivlncbS  th^-  i^'.^.  lie  in..y 
not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  the  parti- 
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cular  manner 'in  which  he  intends  to  do  it, 
we  h?pfjse  on  his  word.  Assured  of  the  re- 
sult, we  are  neither  very  inquisitive  about 
the  mode  nor  the  detail.  But  do  wc  treat 
our  Almighty  friend  with  the  same  liberal 
confidence  ?  Are  we  not  murmuring  be- 
cause we  cannot  see  all  the  process  of  his  ad- 
ministi-ation,  and  follow  his  movements  step' 
by  step  ?  Do  wc  wait  the  development  «f 
his  plan,  in  full  assurance  that  the  issue  will 
be  ultimatelv  good  ?  Do  we  trust  that  he  is 
as  abundantly  willing  as  able,  to  do  more  for 
us  than  we  can  ask  or  think,  if  by  our  sus- 
picions we  do  not  offend  him,  if  by  our  infi- 
delity we  do  not  provoke  him  ?  In  shoit, 
do  we  not  think  ourselves  utterly  undone, 
when  we  have  only  but  Providence  to  trust 
to  ? 

We  are  perhaps  ready  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge (rod  in  our  mercies,  nay,  we  confess 
hira  in  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  lite.  In 
some  of  these  common  mercies,  as  in  a  bright 
day,  a  refreshing  shower,  a  delightful  scene- 
ry, a  kind  ot  sensitive  pleasure,  an  hilarity  of 
spirits,  a  soit  of  animal  enjoyment,  though  of 
a  refined  nature,  mixes  itself  with  our  devo- 
tional feelings ;  and  though  we  confess  and 
adore  the  bountiful  (iiVer,  we  do  it  with  a 
little  mixture  of  self-complacency,  and  of 
human  gratification,  which  he  pardons  and 
accepts. 

But  we  must  look  for  hiro  in  scenes  less 
animating,  we  n>ust  acknowledge  him  on  [oc- 
casions less  exhilarating,  less  sensibly  gra- 
tifying. ]t  is  not  only  in  his  promises  that 
God  manifests  his  mercy.  His  threatenings 
are  proofs  of  the  same  compasskMiate  love. 
He  threatens,  not  to  punish,  but  by  the 
warning,  to  snatch  from  the  punishment 

We  may  also  trace  marks  of  his  hand,  not 
only  in  the  awful  visitations  of  hfe,  not  only 
in  the  severer  dispensations  of  his  provi- 
dence, but  in  vexations  so  trivial  that  we 
should  hesitate  to  suspect  that  they  are  pro- 
vidential appointments,  did  we  not  know 
that  our  daily  life  is  made  up  of  unimportant 
circumstances  rather  than  of  great  events.  . 
As  they  are,  however,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  exercise  the  Christian  tempers  and 
afl^ections,  we  may  trace  the  hand  erf  our 
heavenly  Father  in  those  daily  little  disap- 
pointments and  hourly  vexations,  whkh  oc- 
cur even  in  the  most  prosperous  state,  and 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  condition 
of  humanity. — vVe  must  trace  that  same 
beneficent  hand,  secretly  at  work  for  our 
purification,  our  correction,  our  weaning 
trofn  life ;  in  the  imperfections  and  disa- 
^,1  f  cabk  nrss  of  those  who  may  be  about  us ; 
in  the  pcrverseness  of  those  with  whom  We 
transiict  business,  and  in  those  interruptions 
which  bi*eak  in  upon  our  favourite  engage- 
nu'jits. 

A\  r  '.*r^  vr^Hiaps  too  much  addicted  to  our 
»(  ■■■''"r-'L  '[  i'  ;i!>  ^ '■  wc  are  l(K>  t>)ft<l  of  (iiir 
,  ,.,  ^ ,  ,  '  .'f  !;  ,.'■:-.  ],  even  ot  our  leliLious 
kisui  c.  bi.t  w  liile  we  say  it  is  good  for  us 
to  b«  here,  the  divine  vision  J»  withdrawn. 
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and  we  are  compelled  to  come  down  from 
the  mount.  Or,  perhaps,  we  do  not  improve 
our  retirement  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  granted,  and  to  which  we  had  resolved 
to  devote  it,  and  our  time  is  broken  in  upon 
to  make  us  moi*e  sensible  of  its  value.  Or 
we  feel  a  complacency  in  our  leisuie,  a  pride 
in  our  books ;  perhaps  we  feel  proud  of  the 
good  things  we  are  intending  to  say,  or  me- 
ditating to  write.  Or  preparing  to  da  A 
check  IS  necessary,  yet  it  is  given  in  a  way 
almost  imperceptible.  The  hand  that  gives 
it  18  unseen,  is  unsuspected,  yet  it  is  the  same 
gracious  hand  wh'ch  directs  the  more  im- 
portant events  of  life.  An  importunate  ap- 
plication, a  disqualifying,  though  not  severe 
iiidiq>osition,  a  family  avocation,  a  letter  im- 
portant to  the  writer,  but  unseasonable  to 
us,  breaks  in  on  our  projected  privacy  ; 
calls  us  to  a  sacrifice  of  our  inclination,  to  a 
renunciation  of  our  own  wilL  These  inces- 
sant trials  of  temper,  if  well  improved,  may 
be  more  salutai*)^  to  the  mind,  than  the  finest 

Sassage  we  had  intended  to  read,  or  the  su- 
limest  sentiment  we  had  fancied  we  should 
write. 

Instead  then  of  going  in  search  of  great 
mortifications,  as  a  certain  class  of  pious 
writers  recommend,  let  us  cheerfully  bear 
and  diligently  improve  these  inferior  trials 
which  God  prepares  for  us.  Submission  to 
a  cross  which  he  uiflicts,  to  a  disappoint- 
ment which  he  sends,  to  a  contradiction  of 
our  self-love,  which  he  appoints,  is  a  far  bet- 
ter exercise  than  great  penances  of  our 
own  choosing.  Perpetual  contjuests  over  im- 
patience, ill-temper,  and  sclt-will,  indicate 
a  better  spirit  than  any  self-imposed  morti- 
fication. We  may  traverse  oceans,  a«)d  scale 
mountains  on  uncomnumdcd  pilgrimages, 
without  pleasing  God ;  we  may  please  him 
without  any  other  exertion  tlian  by  crossing 
our  own  will. 

Perhaps  you  had  been  busying  your  ima- 
gination with  some  projected  scheme,  not 
only  lawful,  but  laudable.  The  design  was 
radically  good,  but  the  sui)posed  value  of 
your  own  agency,  might  too  much  interfere, 
might  a  little  taint  the  purity  of  your  best 
Intentions.  The  motives  were  so  mixed  that 
it  was  difficult  to  separate  them.  Sudden 
sickness  obstructed  the  design.  You  natu- 
rally lament  the  failure,  not  perceiving  that, 
however  good  the  work  might  be  for  others, 
the  sickness  was  better  for  yourself  An  act 
of  charity  was  in  your  intention,  but  God 
saw  tliat  your  soul  required  the  exercise  of 
a  more  dSicult  virtue ;  that  humility  and  re- 
Mg^tion,  that  the  patience,  acquiescence, 
and  contrition  of  a  sick  bed,  were  more  ne- 
cessary for  you.  He  accepts  the  meditated 
work  as  fiu*  as  it  was  designed  for  his  gloiy, 
but  he  calls  his  sei*vant  to  other  duties,  which 
were  more  salutaiy  for  him,  and  of  which 
the  master  was  the  better  judge.  He  sets 
aade  his  work,  and  oixlers  him  to  wait ;  the 
more  difficult  part  of  his  task.  As  far  as 
your  motive  was  pure,  you  will  receive  the 


reward  of  your  unperformed  charity,  though 
not  the  gi*atification  of  tlie  pei'formance.  If 
it  was  not  pure,  you  are  rescued  from  the 
danger  attending  a  right  action  performed 
on  a  worldly  principle.  You  mav  be  the 
better  Christian  though  one  good  deed  is 
subtracted  from  your  catalogue. 

By  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  yoa 
had  perhaps  attracted  the  public  esteem.— 
An  animal  activity  had  partly  stiniulated 
your  exertions.  1  he  love  of  reputaUon  be- 
gins to  mix  itself  with  your  better  motives. 
You  do  not,  it  is  presumed,  act  entirely  or 
chiefly  for  human  applause ;  but  you  are  too 
sensible  to  it.  It  is  a  delicious  poison  vthxh 
begins  to  infuse  itself  into  your  purest  cup. 
You  acknowledge  mdeed  the  sublinuty  of 
higher  motives,  but  do  you  never  feel  that, 
separated  from  this  accompaniment  of  sdf, 
they  would  be  too  abstracted,  toaspecida- 
tive,  and  mi^ht  become  too  little  productive 
both  of  activity  and  of  sensible  gratificatioo? 
You  begin  to  feel  the  human  incentive  ne- 
cessary, and  your  spirits  would  flag  if  it  were 
withdrawn. 

I'his  sensibility  to  pr^se  would  gradually 
tarnish  the  purity  of  j  our  best  actions.  He 
who  sees  your  heart,  as  well  as  your  works, 
mercifully  snatclies  you  from  tue  perils  cf 
prospenty.  Malice  is  awakened.  Y^our 
most  meritorious  actions  arc  ascribed  to  the 
most  corrupt  motives.  You  are  attached 
just  where  your  chai-acter  is  least  vulnera- 
ble. The  enemies  whom  your  success  raised 
up,  are  raised  up  by  God,  less  to  pu«sh 
than  to  save  you.  We  are  far  from  meaoiBg 
that  he  can  ever  be  the  author  of  evil ;  he 
does  not  excite  or  approve  the  calumny,  but 
he  uses  your  calumniators  as  instrumeots  uf 
your  purification.  Your  fame  was  too  dear 
to  you.  It  is  a  costly  sacrifice,  but  God  re- 
quires it.  It  must  be  oflfered  up.  Yoo 
would  gladly  compound  for  any,  for  cverj* 
other  oifering,  but  this  is  the  offerix^  be 
chooses :  and  while  he  graciously  coDtiuocs 
to  employ  you  for  his  glory,  he  thus  teaches 
you  to  renounce  your  own.  He  sends  t)i«$ 
trial  as  a  test,  by  which  you  are  to  tiy  yoor- 
self.  He  thus  instructs  you  not  to  abandnn 
your  Christian  exertions,  but  to  tdevatethe 
principle  which  inspired  them,tode£ecattiK 
iVom  all  impure  admixtures. 

By  thus  stripping  the  most  en^ging  est- 
plovmentsof  this  dangerous  delight,  by»- 
tuiang  some  drops  of  salutary  bittemessiao 
our  sweetest  draught,  by  some  of  these  ffl- 
tasted  but  wholesome  mercies,  he  graciaii»- 
ly  compels  us  to  return  to  himself.  Uf  ta- 
king away  the  stays  by  which  we  are  po^ 
petually  jji-opping  up  our  frail  delight^  tiw^ 
fall  to  the  ground.  We  are  as  it  were^ 
ven  back  to  Him,  who  condescends  ti*|^ 
ceive  us,  after  we  have  tried  evecv-tfii( 
else,  and  after  every  thing  else  has£aulcdvfi^ 
and  though  he  knows  we  should  not  few 
rctui-ned  to  Him  if  every  thing  else  Eadac^ 
failed  us.  He  makes  us  feel  our  w* 
that  we  may  have  pecoiirse  to  his 
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he  makes  us  sensible  of  our  hitherto  unper- 
ceived  sins,  that  we  may  take  refuge  in  his 
everlasting  compassion. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Chriatianity  UTUveraal  in  ita  Requisitions, 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  people  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  most  awfiil  Injunctions,  and 
emancipate  themselves  from  some  of  the 
most  solemn  requisitions  of  Scripture,  bv  af- 
fecting to  believe  that  they  do  not  apply  to 
them.  They  consider  them  as  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  the  first  age  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  imme- 
diately addressed ;  consequently  the  neces- 
sity to  observe  them  docs  not  extend  to  per- 
sons under  an  established  Christianity,  to  he- 
reditary Christians. 

These  exception&are  particularly  applied 
to  some  of  the  leading  doctrines,  so  forcibly 
And  repeatedly  pressed  in  the  Epistles.  The 
reasoners  endeavour  topersuade  themselves 
that  it  was  only  the  Ephesians,  *who  are 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins' — that  it  was  on- 
ly the  Galatians  who  are  enjoined  *  not  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh' — that  it  was  only 
tlie  Pbilippians  who  were  *  enemies  to  the 
cross  of  Cnrist.'  They  shelter  themselves 
under  the  comfortable  assurances  of  a  geo- 
graphical security.  As  they  know  that  they 
are  neither  Ephesians,  Galatians,  nor  Pbi- 
lippians, they  have  of  course  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  reproofs,  expostulations,  or 
threateniogs  which  were  originally  directed 
to  the  converts  among  those  people.  They 
console  themselves  with  the  belief  that  it 
was  only  these  pagans  who  'walked  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  this  world* — >who 
•were  'strangers  from  the  covenants  of  pro- 
mise'—and  who  were  *  without  God  in  the 
•world,* 

But  these  self-satisfietl  critics  would  do 
T^ell  to  learn  that  not  only  *  circumcision  or 
uncircumcision,' — but  baptism  or  no  bap- 
tism *availeth  nothing,'  (1  meat)  as  a  mere 
ibrcn)  •  but  a  new  creature.'  An  irreligious 
professor  of  Christianity  is  as  much  *  a  stran- 
ger and  foreigner,  as  a  heathen ;  he  is  no 
*  more  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  saints,*  and  of 
the  household  of  God  than  a  Colosian  or 
Oalatian  was»  before  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation had  reached  them. 

But  the  persons  to  whom  the  Apostles 

preached  had,  before  their  conversion,  no 

vices  to  which  we  are  not  liable,  they  had 

oertuoly  difficulties  afterwards  from  which 

-we  are  happily  exempt.  There  were  indeed 

differences  oetween  them  and  us  in  external 

^toadon,  in  local  circumstances,  references 

•\;7liich  we  ought  certainly  to  take  into  the 

aooount  in  perusmg  the  epistles.     We  allow 

ttuit  they  were  immediately,  but  we  do  not 

allorw  that  they  were  exclusively,  applicable 

to  ttoem.    It  would  have  been  too  limited  an 


object  for  inspiration  to  have  confined  its  In- 
structions to  any  one  period,  when  its  pur- 
pose was  the  cohversu^n  and  instruction  of 
the  whole  unborn  world.  That  these  con- 
verts were  miraculously  •  called  out  of  dark- 
ness into  the  marvellous  light  ot  the  gospel' 
—that  thpy  were  changed  from  gross  blmd- 
ness  to  a  rapid  illumination — that  the  em» 
bracing  the  new  faith  exposetl  them  to  per- 
secution, reproach  and  ignominy— that  the 
few  had  to  struggle  against  the  world — ^that 
laws,  principalities  and  powei's  which  sup- 
port our  faith  opposed  theirs— these  are  dis- 
tinctions of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose 
sight :  nor  should  we  forget  that  not  only 
all  the  disadvantages  lay  on  their  side  in 
this  antecedent  condition',  but  that  also  all 
the  superiority  lies  on  ours  in  that  which  is 
subsequent. 

But  however  the  condition  of  the  external 
state  of  the  Church  might  diifer,  there  can 
be  no  necessity  for  any  difference  in  the  in- 
terior state  of  the  individual  Christian.  On 
whatever  high  principles  of  devotedness  to 
God  and  love  to  man  thei/  were  called  to  act* 
we  are  called  to  act  on  precisely  the  same. 
If  their  faith  was  called  to  more  painfid  ex- 
ertions, if  their  self-denial  to  harder  sacri* 
ficcs,  if  their  renunciation  of  earthly  things 
to  severer  trials,  let  us  thankfully  remem- 
ber this  would  naturally  be  the  case  at  the 
first  introduction  of  a  religion  which  had  to 
combat  with  the  pride,  prejudices  and  en- 
mity of  corrupt  nature,  invested  with  tem- 
poral power :— That  the  hostile  party  would 
not  fail  to  perceive  how  much  trie  new  reli- 
gion opposed  itself  to  their  corruptions,  and 
that  it  was  introducing  a  spirit  which  was  in 
direct  and  avowed  hostility  to  the  spirit  of 
the  >vorl<l. 

But  while  we  are  deeply  thankful  for  the 
diminished  difficulties  ot  an  established 
faith,  let  us  never  for^t  that  Christianity 
allows  of  no  diminution  in  the  temper,  of  no 
abatement  in  the  pint,  which  constitued  a 
Christian  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church. 

Christianity  is  precisely  the  same  religion 
now  as  it  was  when  our  Saviour  was  upon 
earth.  The  spirit  of  the  world  is  exactly 
the  same  now  as  it  was  then.  And  if  the 
most  eminent  of  the  apostles,  under  the  im- 
mediate guidance  of  inspiration  were  driven 
to  lament  their  conflicts  with  their  own  cor- 
rupt nature,  the  power  of  temptation,  com- 
bining with  their  natural  propensities  to 
evil,  now  can  we  expect  that  a  lower  faith, 
a  slackened  zeal,  an  abated,  diligence,  and 
an  inferior  holiness  will  l)e  accepted  in  «»/ 
Believers  then  were  not  called  to  higher  de- 
grees of  purity,  to  a  more  elevated  devotion, 
to  a  deeper  humility,  to  greater  rectitude, 
patience  and  sincerity,  than  they  are  called 
to  in  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  pro- 
mises are  not  limited  to  the  period  in  wiiich 
they  were  made,  the  aid  of  the  Spirit/is  not 
confined  to  those  on  whom  it  was  first 
poured  out.  It  was  expressly  declared  by 
Sc.  Peter  on  its  first  efiu^on,lQ  be  promised 
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ndt  ODly  'to  them  and  their  children,  but  to 
all  who  were  afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as 
the  Lcnxl  their  God  should  call/ 

If  then  the  same  salvation  be  now  offered 
as  was  offered  at  tirst,  is  it  net  obvious  tliut  it 
must  be  worked  out  in  the  same  way  f  And 
as  the  same  Gospel  retains  the  same  autho- 
rity in  all  ages,  so  does  it  maintain  the  same 
umvei*sality  among  all  ranks.  Chrii»tianity 
has  no  by-laws,  no  particular  exemptions, 
no  indiviaual  immunities.  That  there  is  no 
appropriate  way  of  attaining  salvation  for  a 
pnnce  or  a  philosopher,  is  probably  one 
reason  why  greatness  and  wisdom  have  so 
dten  i-ejected  it.  But  if  rank  cannot  plead 
its  privileges,  genius  cannot  claim  its  dis- 
tincdoQS.  That  Christianity  does  not  owe 
its  success  to  the  arts  of  rhetoric  or  the  so- 
phistry of  the  schoolsp  but  that  God  inten- 
ded by  it  '  to  make  foolish  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,*  actually  explains  why  *  the  dis- 
puters  oi  this  world*  have  always  been  its 
enemies. 

It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  infi- 
nite God  to  have  imparted  a  partial  religion. 
Iliere  is  but  one  '  gate,'  and  that  a  '  strait* 
one ;  but  one  '  way,'  and  that  a  *  narrow' 
cne ;  there  is  but  one  salvation,  and  that  a 
common  one.  The  Gospel  enjoins  the 
same  prindples  of  love  and  obedience  on  all 
of  every  condition ;  offers  the  same  aids  un- 
der the  same  exigencies ;  the  same  sup- 
ports under  all  trials  ;  the  same  pardon  to 
all  penitents  -,  the  same  Saviour  to  all  be- 
lievers ;  the  same  rewards  to  all  who  *  en- 
dure to  the  end.'  The  temptations  of  one 
condition  and  the  trials  oi  another  may  call 
Ibr  the  exercise  of  different  qualities,  for  the 
performance  of  different  duties,  but  the 
tame  personal  holiness  is  enjoined  on  all. 
External  acts  of  virtue  may  be  promoted 
by  some  circumstances,  and  impeded  by 
others,  but  the  graces  of  inward  piety  are  of 
univenal  force,  are  of  eternal  obli^tion. 

The  universality  of  its  requisitions  is  one 
of  its  most  distinguishing  characteristics.  In 
the  pagan  world  it  seemed  sufficient  that  a 
fiew  exalted  spirits,  a  few  fine  geniuses 
should  soar  to  a  vast  superiority  above  the 
mass ;  but  it  was  never  expected  that  the 
mob  of  Rome  or  Athens,  should  Bsp'rre  to 
any  religious  sentiments  or  feelings  in  com- 
mon wim  Socrates  or  Epictetus,  I  say  re- 
Ugioua  sentiments,  because  in  mattei-s  of 
taste  the  distinctions  were  less  striking,  for 
the  mob  of-  Athens  were  competent  critics 
in  the  dramatic  art,  while  they  were  sunk 
in  the  most  stupid  and  degrading  idolatrv. 
As  to  those  of  a  higher  class,  while  no  sub- 
ject in  8cience»  arts  or  learning^  was  too  lofiy 
or  too  abstruse  tor  their  acqmsition,  no  ob- 
ject in  nature  was  too  low,  no  conception  sf 
A  depraved  imagination  was  too  impure  for 
thdr  worship.  While  the  civil  andpoliti- 
osl  wisdom  of  the  Romans  was  carried 
to  such  perfection  that  their  code  of  laws 
has  stUl  a  place  in  the  most  enlightened 
countries,  their  deplorably  gross  supersti- 


dons,  rank  them  In  point  off  rdigion  with 
the  savages  of  Africa.  It  shows  how  little  a 
way  that  reason,  which  manifested  itself 
with  such  unrivalled  vigour  in  their  poets, 
orators  and  historians,  as  to  make  them  sull 
inoclels  to  ours,  could  go  in  what  related  to 
i-cligion,  when  these  polished  people,  in  the 
objects  of  their  worsnip,  are  only  on  a  par 
with  the  inhabitants  of  CHaheite. 

It  furnishes  the  most  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God, 
that  it  was  at  thfe  very  time,  and  in  the  very 
countr}',  m  which  knowledjge  and  taste  h«s 
attainted  their  utmost  peiiection,  when  the 
porch  and  the  academy  had  given  laws  to 
human  intellect,  that  atheism  brst  assumed 
a  shape,  and  established  itself  into  a  school  of 
philc«ophy.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the 
mental  powers  were  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  Greece,  tliat  it  was  settled  as  an  in- 
fallible truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the 
aenaea  tvere  the  highest  natural  light  of  man- 
kind. It  was  in  the  most  enlightened  age 
of  Rome  tliat  this  atheistical  philosaphy 
was  transplanted  thither,  and  that  one  of 
her  most  elegant  poets  adopted  it,  and  ren- 
dered popular  by  the  bewitching  graces  of 
his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  na- 
tions st(xxi  in  the  most  presnng  need  of  the 
light  of  Revelation ;  for  it  was  not  to  the 
(lark  and  stupid  comers  of  the  eaith  that 
the  apostles  had  their  earliest  misskxtf. 
One  of  St.  Paul's  first  and  noblest  expon- 
tions  of  Christian  truth  was  made  beforethe 
most  august  deliberative  assembly  in  the 
wocld,  though,  by  the  way,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  more  than  one  member  of  the 
areopagus  was  converted.  In  Rome,  some 
of  the  apostle's^eariiest  converts  belonged  te 
the  imperial  palace.  It  was  to  the  metro- 
polis ot  cultivated  Italy,  it  was  to  the  're- 
gions of  Achaia,'  to  the  opulent  and  huanv 
ous  city  of  Corinth,  in  nreference  to  die 
barbarous  countries  of^  the  undvflised 
world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistks  were 
addressed. 

Even  natural  religion  was  little  understood 
by  those  w)io  professed  it ;  it  was  hill  of  ob- 
scurity till  viewed  by  the  clear  light  of  the 
Gospel.  Not  only  natural  relieion  rcmaiwed 
to  be  clearly  comprehended,  but  reasiOB  it- 
self remained  to  be  carried  to  its  hi^cstpitch 
in  the  countries  where  Revelatkn  is  profess- 
ed. Natural  ReUgion  could  not  see  itsdlhy 
its  own  light,  Reason  could  not  extricate  it- 
self from  the  labyrinth  of  error  and  ieoo- 
rance  in  which  false  religion  had  mvolvodtkc 
world.  Grace  has  raisoi  Nature.  Revela- 
tion has  given  a  lift  toReason,  and  Xxa^Uiho 
to  despise  tlie  folUes  and  corruptiods  wbcb 
obscured  her  brightness.  If  natnre  satfiv 
delivered  from  daj^kness,  it  was  theli^i< 
hand  of  Revelation  which  i*aise  her  aeo! 
the  rubbish  m  which  she  lay  buHed. 

Christianity  has  not  only  given  m  i|^ 
conceptions  of  God,  of  his  holiness  cf  w 
way  in  which  he  will  be  worahyped  ;  iKlutf 
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nol  only  given  us  principles  to  promote  our 
happiness  here,  and  to  insure  it  hereafter ; 
but  It  has  really  taught  us  what  a  proud  phi- 
losophy arrogates  to  itself,  the  right  use  of 
reason.  It  has  given  us  those  principles  of 
examining  and  judging,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  determine  on  the  absurdity  of  false 
religions.  *  For  to  what  else  can  it  be  ascri- 
bedy'  says  the  sagacious  bishop  Sherlock, 
*  that  in  every  nation  that  names  the  name 
of  Christ,  even  reason  and  nature  see  and 
condemn  the  fblties,  to  which  others  are 
still,  for  want  of  the  same  help,  held  in  sub- 
jection ?' 

Allowing  however  that  Plato  and  Anto- 
nius  seemed  to  have  been  taught  of  heaven, 
yet  the  object  for  which  we  contend  is,  that 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  vulgar. 
While  a  feint  ray  shone  on  the  page  of 
philosophy,  the  {^ople  were  involved  in 
darkness  which  might  be  felt.  The  million 
were  left  to  live  without  knowledge,  and  to 
die  without  hc^.  For  what  knowledge  or 
what  hope  would  be  acquired  from  the  pre- 
posterous, though  amusing,  and  in  many 
respects  elegant  mythology,  which  they 
might  pick  up  in  their  poets,  the  belief 
of  which  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  popu- 
lace. 

Bat  there  was  no  common  principle  of 
hope  or  fear,  of  faith  or  practice  ;  no  motive 
of  consolation,  no  bond  of  charity,  no  com- 
munion of  everlasting  interest,  no  reversion- 
ary equahty  between  the  wise  and  the  igno- 
rant, the  master  and  the  slave,  the  Greek 
and  the  barbarian. 

A  religion  was  wanted  which  should  be  of 
general  applk:ation.  Christianity  happily 
accommodated  itself  to  the  common  exi- 
gences. It  furnished  an  adequate  supply  to 
the  universal  want  Instead  of  perpetual 
but  onexpiating  sacrifices  to  appease  imagi- 
nary deidesy 

Godt,  tQch  M  guilt  makes  welcome, 

it  presents  <  one  oblation  once  offered,  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation  and 
sads&ction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.' 
it  presents  one  consistent  scheme  of  morals 
growing  out  of  one  uniform  system  of  doc- 
trines ;  one  perfect  rule  of  practice,  de- 
pending on  one  principal  of  faith  ;  it  offers 
grace  to  direct  the  one  and  to  assist  the 
<^er.  It  encircles  the  whole  sphere  of 
duty  with  the  broad  and  golden  zone  of  co- 
alesdng  charity,  stamped  with  the  inscrip- 
tion *  a  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
tliatyou  love  one  another.*^  Christianity, 
instead  of  destroying  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
or  breaking  in  on  the  regulations  of  society, 
by  this  universal  precept,  furnishes  new 
fences  to  its  order,  additional  security  to 
its  repose,  and  fresh  strength  to  its  subor- 
dinations. 

Were  this  command,  so  inevitably  produc- 
tive of  that  peculiarly  Christian  injunction 
of  <  doing  to  others  as  we  would  they  should 
do  unto  us,*  uniformly  observed,  the  whole 


frame  of  society  would  be  cemented  and 
consolidated  into  one  indissoluble  bond  of 
universal  brotherhood,  'i'his  divinely  en- 
acted law  is  the  seminal  principle  of  justice, 
charity,  patience,  forbearance,  in  short,  of 
all  social  viitue.  That  it  does  not  produce 
these  excellent  effects,  is  not  owing  to  any 
defect  in  the  piinciple,  but  in  our  corrupt 
nature,  which  so  reluctantly,  so  imperfectly 
obeys  it  If  it  were  conscientiously  adopted, 
and  substantially  acted  upon,  received  in 
its  very  spirit,  and  obeyed  from  the  ground 
of  the  neait,  human  laws  might  be  abroga- 
ted, courts  of  justice  abolished,  and  treaties 
of  morality  burnt ;  war  would  be  no  longer 
an  art,  nor  militar)'  tactics  a  science.  We 
should  suffer  long  and  be  kind,  and  so  far 
from  •  seeking  that  which  is  another's,'  we 
should  not  even  *  seek  our  own.* 

But  let  not  the  soldier  or  the  lawyer  be 
alarmed. — Their  craft  is  in  no  danger.  The 
world  does  not  intend  to  act  upon  the  divine 
principle  which  would  injure  their  profes- 
sions ;  and  till  this  only  revolution  which 
good  men  desire  actually  takes  place,  our 
fortunes  will  not  be  secure  without  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  one,  nor  our  lives  without  the 
protection  of  the  other. 

All  the  virtues  have  their  appropriate  place 
and  rank  in  Scripture.     1  hey  arc  introdu- 


ced as  individually  beautifully  and  as  reci- 
procally connected,  like  the  graces  in  the 
myihologic  dance.  But  perhaps  no  Chris- 
tian grace  ever  sat  to  the  hand  of  a  more 
consummate  master  than  Charity.  Her  in- 
comparable painter,  St  Paul,  has  drawn 
her  at  full  length  in  all  her  fair  proportions. 
Every  attitude  is  full  of  grace,  every  linea- 
ment of  beauty.  The  whole  detineation  is 
perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 

Who  can  look  at  this  finished  piece  with- 
out blushing  at  his  own  want  of  likeness  to 
it  ?  Yet  if  this  conscious  dissimilitude  in- 
duce a  coi-dial  desire  ot  resemblance,  the 
humiliation  will  be  salutary.  Perhaps  a 
more  frequent  contemplation  of  this  exqui- 
site figure,  accompanied  with  earnest  en- 
deavours for  a  growing  resemblance,  would 
gi-adually  lead  us,  not  barely  to  admire  the 
portrait,  but  would  at  length  assimilate  us 
to  the  divine  original. 


CHAP.  X. 
Christian  HoUntss, 

Christianity  then,  as  we  have  attemp- 
ted to  show  in  the  preceding  chapter,  ex- 
hibits no  different  standards  cl  goodness  ap- 
plicable to  different  stations  or  characters. 
No  one  can  be  allowed  to  rest  in  a  low  de- 
gree, and  plead  his  exemption  for  aiming 
no  higher.  No  one  can  be  secure  in  any 
state  of  piety  below  that  state  whicn 
would  not  have  been  enjoined  on  all,  had 
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not  all  been  entitled  to  the  means  of  attaio- 
ingJt 

Those  who  keep  their  pattern  in  their  eye, 
though  they  may  fail  of  the  highest  attain- 
ment will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  as  are 
low.  The  striking  inferiority  will  excite 
compunction ;  compunction  will  stimulate 
them  to  press  on,  which  those  never  do,  who 
losing  eight  of  their  standard,  are  satisfied 
with  the  height  they  have  reached. 

He  is  not  like  to  be  the  object  of  God's 
favour,  who  takes  his  determined  stand  on 
the  very  lowest  step  in  the  scale  of  perfec- 
tion ;  who  does  not  even  aspire  above  it ; 
whose  aim  seems  to  be,    not  so  much  to 

E lease  God  as  to  escape  punishment.  Many 
owever  will  doubtless  be  accepted,  though 
their  progress  has  been  small ;  their  diffi- 
culties may  have  been  great,  their  natural 
capacity  weak,  their  temptation  strong,  and 
their  instruction  defective. 

Revelation  has  not  only  furnished  injunc- 
tions but  motives  to  holiness ;  not  only  mo- 
tives, but  examples  and  authorities,  'Be  ye 
therefore  perfect*  (according  to  your  mea- 
sure and  degree,)  *  as  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect,*  And  what  says  the 
Old  Testament  ?  It  accords  with  the  New 
— *  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
holv,* 

I'hb  was  the  injunction  of  God  himself, 
not  given  exclusively  to  Moses,  to  the 
leader  and  legislator,'  or  to  a  few  distin- 
guished officers,  or  to  a  selection  d  eminent 
men,  but  to  an  immense  body  of  people, 
even  to  the  whole  assembled  host  of  Israel; 
to  men  of  all  ranks,  profiessions,  capacities, 
and  characters,  to  the  minister  of  religion, 
and  to  the  uninstructed,  to  enlightened  ru- 
lers and  to  feeble  women.  •  God,'  says  an 
excellent  writer,*  •  had  antecedently  given 
to  his  people  particular  laws,  suited  to  their 
several  exigences  and  various  conditions; 
but  the  command-to  be  holy  was  a  general 
(might  he  not  have  said  a  universal)  law,* 

'Who  is  like  unto  thee,  ()  Lord,  among 
the  gods.^  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in 
holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ?* 
This  is  perhaps  the  sublimest  apostrophe  of 
praise  (rendered  more  striking  by  its  inter- 
rogatoiy  form,)  which  the  Scriptures  have 
recorded.  It  makes  a  part  of  the  first  song 
of  gratulation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
treasury  of  sacred  poetry.  The  epithet  of 
Jiolyh  more  frequently  affixed  to  the  name 
of  God  than  any  other.  His  mighty  name 
is  less  often  invoked,  than  his  holy  name. 
To  offend  against  this  attribute  is  repre- 
sented as  more  heinous  than  to  oppose  any 
other.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  im- 
piety of  the  Assyrian  monarch  is  not  descri- 
bed bv  his  hostility  a^inst  the  great,  the 
Aimigiity  God,  but  it  is  made  an  aggrava- 
tion m  his  crime  that  he  had  committed  it 
against  the  Holy  One  oj  Israel. 

When  God  condescended  to  give  a  pledge 

•  S««riii. 


for  the  performance  of  his  promlie,  he 
swears  by  his  holineae,  as  if  it  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing quality  which  was  more  espe- 
cially binding.  It  seems  connected  and  in- 
terwoven with  all  the  divine  perfections. 
Which  of  his  excellences  can  we  cootem- 
plate  as  separated  from  this  ?  Is  not  bis  jus- 
tice stamped  with  sanctity  !  It  is  free  from 
any  tinctnre  of  vindictiveness,  and  is  there- 
fore a  holy  justice.  His  mercy  has  none  of 
the  partiality  of  favouritism,  or  capricious 
fondness  of  human  kindness,  but  is  a  holy 
mercy.  His  holiness  is  not  more  the  source 
of  his  mercies  than  of  his  punishments.  If 
his  holiness  in  his  severities  to  us  wanted  a 
a  justification^  there  cannot  be  at  once  a 
more  substantial  and  more  splendid  illnstni- 
tion  of  it  than  the  noble  passage  already 
cjuoted,  for  he  is  called  •  glorious  in  holiness' 
immediately  after  he  had  vindicated  the  ho- 
nour of  his  name,  bv  the  miraculous  destrucr 
tion  of  the  army  of  Pharaolu 

Is  it  not  then  a  necessary  consequence 
growing  out  of  his  perfections,  *  that  a  righ- 
teous God  loveth  righteousness,*  that  he 
will  of  course  require  in  his  creatures  a  de- 
sire to  imitate  as  well  as  to  adore  that  attri* 
butc  by  which  He  himself  loves  to  be  dit- 
tinc:uished  f  We  cannot  indeed,  like  God* 
be  essentially  holy.  In  an  infinite  being  it 
is  a  substance,  in  a  created  being  it  is  only 
an  accident :  God  is  the  essence  of  holiness^ 
but  we  can  have  no  holiness,  nor  any  other 
g;oocl  thin^,  but  what  we  derive  from  hhn^ 
it  is  his  prei*ogative,  but  our  privil^e. 

If  God  loves  holiness  because  it  is  hit 
image,  he  must  consequently  hate  tan  be- 
cause it  defaces  his  image.  It  he  gicuifies 
his  own  mercy  and  goodness  in  rewardinr 
virtue,  he  no  less  vindicates  the  honour  of 
his  holiness  in  the  punishment  of  vice  A 
perfect  God  can  no  more  approve  of  sin  in 
his  creatui*es  than  he  can  commit  it  himseIC 
He  may  forgive  an  on  his  own  coixlitioni^ 
but  there  are  no  conditions  on  which  he  can 
be  reconciled  to  it.  The  infinite  j^oodoesi 
of  God  may  delight  in  the  beneficial  pur* 
poses  to  which  his  infinite  wisdom  hasnmle 
the  sins  of  his  creatures  subservient,  but  an 
itself  will  always  be  abhorrent  to  his  nature. 
His  wisdom  may  turn  it  to  a  merciful  end, 
but  his  indignation  at  the  offence  cannot  be 
diminished.  He  loves  man,  for  hecannaft 
but  love  his  own  work ;  he  hates  an,  lar 
that  was  man^s  own  invention,  and  nopart 
of  the  work  which  God  had  made,  fiven 
in  the  imperfect  administration  of  hDmaD 
laws  impunity  of  crimes  would  be  constmed 
into  approbation  of  thenu* 

The  law  of  holiness  then,  is  a  law  bind- 
ing on  all  persons  without  d'istinctioD,  not 
limited  to  the  period  nor  to  the  people  *• 
whom  it  was  gi\-en.  It  reaches  through  die 
whole  Jewish  dispensation,  and  extetids  widi 
wider  demands  and  higher  sanctions  to  < 
ry  Christian,  of  every  denominatioci,  0(4 
ly  age,  and  every  country. 

*  See  CliarDoek  on  die  Artribntet. 
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A  more  sublhne  motive  cannot  be  assign- 
ed why  we  should  be  holy,  than  because 
'the Lord  our  God  is  holy.'  Men  of  the 
world  have  no  objection  to  the  terms  virtue, 
morality,  integrity,  rectitude ;  but  they  as- 
sociate something  overacted,  not  to  say  hy- 
poctiticai,  with  the  term  holiness,  ana  nei- 
tfier  use  it  in  a  good  sense  when  applied  to 
others,  nor  would  wish  to  have  it  applied  to 
themselves ;  but  make  it  over,  with  a  little 
suspicion,  and  not  a  little  derision,  to  puri- 
tans and  enthusiasts. 

This  suspected  epithet,  however,  fe  sure- 
ly rescued  from  every  injurious  association, 
if  we  consider  it  as  the  chosen  attribute  of 
the  Most  High.  We  do  not  presume  to  ap- 
ply the  terms  virtue,  probity,  morality,  to 
God;  but  we  ascribe  holiness  to  him  be- 
cause he  first  ascribed  it  to  himself  as  the 
aggregate  and  consummation  of  all  his  per- 
fections. 

Shall  so  imperfect  a  being  as  man  then, 
ndicule  the  application  of  this  term  to 
others,  or  be  ashamed  of  it  himself?  There 
is  a  cause  indeed  which  should  make  him 
asliamed  of  the^  appropriation  ;  that  of  not 
deserving  it.  This  coniprekensive  appella- 
tion includes  all  the  Christian  graces ;  all 
the  virtues  in  their  just  proportion,  order, 
and  harmony ;  in  all  their  bearings,  i-ela- 
tions,  and  dependences.  And  as  in  God 
glory  and  holiness  are  united,  so  the  apostle 
combines  •sanctification  and  honour'  as  the 
glory  of  man. 

Traces  more  or  less  of  the  holiness  of 
God  may  be  found  in  his  works,  to  those 
who  view  them  with  the  eye  of  faith.  They 
are  more  plainly  visible  in  his  providences  ; 
but  it  is  in  his  woitl  that  wc  must  chiefly 
look  for  the  manifestations  of  his  holiness. 
He  is  every  where  describetl  as  perfectly 
holy  in  himself,  as  a  model  to  be  imitated 
by  his  creatures,  and,  though  with  an  inter- 
val immeasurable,  as  imittible  by  them. 

The  great  doctrine  of  redemption  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  doctrine  of  sanc- 
tification.  As  an  admirable  writer  has  ob- 
8er\'ed,  *If  the  blood  of  Christ  reconcile  us 
to  the  justice  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  holiness  of  God.*— 
When  we  are  told  therefore  that  Christ  is 
made  unto  us  *  righteousness,'  we  are  in  the 
same  place  taught  that  he  is  made  unto  us 
sanctincation ;  that  is,  he  is  both  justifier  and 
sanctifier.  In  vain  shall  we  deceive  our- 
selves by  resting  on  his  sacrifice,  while  we 
neglect  to  imitate  his  example. 

The  glorious  spirits  which  surrounded  the 
throne  of  God  are  not  lepresented  as  singing 
liallelujahs  to  his  omnipotence,  nor  even  to 
iiis  mercy,  but  to  that  attribute  which,  as 
-^vith  a  glory,  encircles  all  the  rest.  They 
perpetually  crv,  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
of  Hosts  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the  an- 
^e\s  which  adore  him  for  his  holiness  arc  the 
ministers  of  his  justice.  Those  pure  intelli- 
l^^ences  perceive,  no  doubt,  that  this  union  of 
attributes  constitutes  the  divine  perfection* 


This  infinitely  blessed  Being  then, to  whon^ 
angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  are  continually  ascribing  holiness, 
has  commanded  us  to  be  holy.  To  be  holy 
because  God  is  holy,  is  both  an  argument 
and  a  command.  An  argument  founded  on 
the  perfections  of  God,  and  a  command  to 
imitate  him.  This  command  is  given  to 
creatures,  fallen  indeed,  but  to  whom  God 
gi*aciousl>r  i^romises  strength  for  the  imita- 
tion. If  in  God  holiness  implies  an  aggre- 
gate of  perfections ;  in  man,  even  in  his  low 
degree,  it  isan  incorporation  of  the  Christian 
graces. 

The  holiness  of  God  indeed  is  confined  by 
no  limitation  ;  ours  is  bounded,  finite,  im- 
perfect. Yet  let  us  be  sedulous  to  extend 
our  little  sphere.  Let  our  desires  be  large, 
though  our  capacities  are  contracted.  Let 
our  aims  be  lofty,  though  our  attainments 
are  low.  Let  us  be  sohcitous  that  no  day 
pass  without  some  augmentation  of  our  holi- 
ness, some  added  height  in  our  aspirations, 
some  wider  expansion  in  the  compass  of  our 
virtues.  Let  us  strive  every  day  for  some 
superiority  to  the  preceding  day ;  something 
that  shall  distinctly  mark  the  passing  scene 
with  progress ;  something  that  shall  inspire 
an  humble  hope  that  we  are  rather  less  unfit 
for  heaven  to-day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

The  celebrated  artist  who  has  recorded 
that  he  passed  no  day  without  drawing  a  line, 
drew  it,  not  for  repetition,  but  for  progress ; 
not  to  produce  a  given  number  of  strokes, 
!)ut  to  forwaixl  his  work,  to  complete  his  de- 
sign. The  Christian,  like  the  painter,  does 
not  draw  his  lines  at  random  ;  he  has  a  model 
to  imitate,  as  well  as  an  outline  to  fill.  Eve- 
ry touch  conforms  him  more  and  more  to  the 
great  original.  He  who  has  transfused  most 
of  the  life  of  God  into  his  soul,  has  copied  it 
most  successfully. 

*To  *eeA:  happiness,'  says  one  of  the  fa- 
thei-s,  •  is  to  desire  God,  and  to  find  him  is 
that  happiness '  Our  very  happiness  there- 
fore is  not  our  independent  property ;  it 
flows  from  that  eternal  mind  which  is  the 
source  and  sum  of  happiness.  In  vain  we 
look  for  felicity  in  all  around  us.  It  can  on- 
ly be  found  in  that  original  fountain,  whence 
we,  and  all  we  are  ai>d  have,  are  derived. — 
Where  then  is  the  imaginary  wise  man  of 
the  school  of  Zcno  ?  wliat  is  the  perfection 
of  virtue  supposed  by  Aristotle?  They  have 
no  existence  but  in  the  romance  of  philoso- 
phy. Happiness  must  be  imperfect  in  an 
imocrfcct  state.  Religion,  it  is  true,  is  ini- 
tial happiness,  and  pomts  to  its  perfection  : 
but  as  the  best  men  possess  it  but  imperfect- 


ly, they  cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  Notliing 
can  confer  completeness  which  is  it  itself  in- 
complete. 'With  Thee.  O  Lord,  is  the 
fountain  of  life,  and  in  Thy  light  only  we 
shall  see  light.'* 

Whatever  shall  still  remain  wanting  in 
our  attainments,  and  much  will  still  remain. 


*  S«<e  Lrigb&onoo 
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let  this  last,  greatest,  highest  consideration 
stimulate  our  languid  exertions,  that  God 
has  nc^tively  promised  the  beatific  vision, 
the  enjoyment  ot  his  presence,  to  this  at- 
tainment, by  specifically  proclaiming,  that 
without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  his  face. 
To  know  God  is  the  rudimenis  of  that  eter- 
nal life  which  will  hereafter  be  perfected  by 
seeing  him.  As  there  is  no  stronger  reason 
why  we  must  not  look  for  peifect  happiness 
in  this  life,  than  because  there  is  no  perfect 
holiness,  so  the  nearer  advances  we  make 
to  the  one,  the  greater  progress  we  shall 
make  towards  the  other ;  we  must  cultivate 
here  those  tendencies  and  tempers  which 
wust  be  carried  to  perfection  in  a  happier 
dime —But  as  holiness  is  the  concomitant 
of  happiness,  so  must  it  be  its  precursor.  As 
sin  has  destroyed  our  happiness,  so  sin  must 
be  destroyed  before  our  nappiness  can  be 
restored.  Our  nature  must  be  renovated 
before  our  felicity  can  be  established.  This 
is  according  to  the  nature  of  thiu.^,  as  well 
as  agreeable  to  the  law  and  will  of  Crod. 
Let  us  then  carefully  look  to  the  subduing 
in  our  inmost  hearts  all  those  dispositions 
that  are  unlike  God ;  all  those  actions, 
thoughts,  and  tendencies  tliat  are  contrar}' 
to  (;od. 

Independently  therefore  of  .all  the  other 
I  motives  to  holiness  which  religion  sugt;ests, 
independently  of  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
independently  even  of  the  hope  of  glory,  let 
us  be  holy  Irom  this  ennobling,  elevating 
motive,  because  the  Lord  our  God  is  holy. 
And  when  cur  virtue  flags,  let  it  be  reno- 
vated by  this  imperative  injunction,  backed 
by  tliis  irresistible  art;»n-ncnt.  The  motive 
for  imitation,  and  the  Being  to  be  miitated, 
seem  almost  to  identify  us  with  infinity.  It 
is  a  connexion  which  endears,  an  assimila- 
tion which  dignifies,  a  resemblance  which 
elevates.  'l*he  apastlc  has  added  to  the 
prophet  an  assurance  which  makes  the 
crown  and  consummation  of  the  promise, 
*  that  though  we  know  not  yet  what  we  shall 
be,  yet  we  Icnow  that  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  hiin,  for  shall  see  him  as 
he  is.* 

In  what  a  beautiful  variety  of  glowing  ex- 
pressions, and  admiiin^  strains,  do  the 
Scripture  worthies  delight  to  represent 
God  ;  not  only  in  relation  to  what  he  is  to 
them,  but  to  the  supreme  excellence  of  his 
own  transcendent  perfections  I  They  expa- 
tiate, they  amplify,  they  dwell  with  unwea- 
ried iteration  on  the  adorable  theme  ;  they 
ransack  language,  they  exhaust  all  the  ex- 
pressions of  praise,  and  wonder,  and  admi- 
ration ;  all  the  images  of  astonishment  and 
delight,  to  laud  and  mognify  his  glorious 
name.  They  praise  him,  they  bless  him, 
they  worship  him,  thev  glorifv  him,  they 
give  thanks  to  him  for  his  great  glor}*,  say- 
ing *  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Loitl  (i*H.l  of  hosl\ 
heaven  and  c.-Tth  are  full  of  the  noajesty  cl 
thy  glory.' 

They  glorify  him  relatively  to  themselves. 


*  I  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord  mj  stren^ 
— My  help  cometh  of  God — ^llie  Lord  him- 
self IS  the  portion  of  m^  inheritance.*  At 
another  time  soaring  with  a  noble  disinter- 
estetlncss,  and  quite  losing  sight  ci  self  and 
all  created  glories,  they  adore  him  for  his 
own  incx)mmunicablc  excellences.  •  Be  thpn 
exalted,  O  God,  in  thine  own  strength.'— 

*  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of-  God.*  Then 
bursting  to  a  rapture  of  adoration,  and  bniti- 
ing  with  a  more  intense  flame,  they  doster 
his  attributes — 'To  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal, invisible,  be  honour  and  jioiy  for 
ever  and  ever.*  One  is  lost  in  adroiratKn  cf 
his  wisdom — his  ascription  is  'to  the  only 
WW  God.*  jlnother'm  triumphant  struns 
overflows  with  transport  at  tne  cooAlcnK 
tion  of  the  attribute  on  which  wc  have  been 
descanting:  *  O  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  Thee, 
there  is  none  hdly  as  the  Lord.* — 'Sing 
praises  unto  the  Lord,  oh  ye  saints  of  his, 
and  give  thanks  unto  him  for  a  remembrance 
of  his  holiness.' 

The  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  de- 
teiTed  tmm  pouring  out  the  overflowings  of 
their  fervent  spirits,  they  were  not  restrain- 
ed  fiY>m  celebrating  the  perfectkms  of  their 
Creator,  through  the  cold-hearted  fear  ot 
being  reckoned  enthusiasts.  The  saints  of 
old  were  not  prevented  fi^m  breathing  oat 
their  rapturous  hosannahs  to  the  Kmg  of 
Saints,  through  the  coward  dread  of  being 
branded  as  tanatical.  The  conceptions  of 
their  minds  dilating  with  the  view  of  the 
glorious  constellation  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes; and  the  affections  of  their  hearts 
warming  with  the  thought,  that  those  attri- 
butes were  all  concentrated  in  mercy — they 
display  a  sublime  oblivkwi  of  themselves— 
they  forget  every  thing  but  God.  Their  own 
wants  dwindlea  to  a  point  Their  own 
concerns,  nay  the  universe  itself,  shrift  IMd 
nothing.  They  seem  absorbed  in  the  eM- 
geiKC  of  Deity,  lost  in  the  radiant  beams  cf 
infinite  gloiy. 


CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  comfiaratively  small  fault9  and  xw^ 
tuea. 

The  « Fishers  of  Men,*  as  if  cxclusvidy 
bent  on  catchinjj  the  greater  sinners,  cftca 
make  the  interstices  of  the  moral  net  so  wide, 
that  it  cannot  retain  those  of  more  ordinarr 
size,  which  every  where  abound.  Tbci 
draught  might  be  more  abundant,  vreie  not 
the  meshes  so  large  that  the  smaller  soit, 
aided  by  their  own  lubricity,  escape  thetA 
and  slip  tlirotit^h.  Happy  to  find  tncmselfts 
not  bulky  en(ni.^h  to  be  entangled,  ttwy 
j)hinge  back  again  into  their  native  element 
tnjoy  their  escape,  and  hope  they  may  «afc- 
ly  wait  to  grow  bigger  before  tbcy  are  » 
danger  of  being  caughJU  t 
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It  is  of  nwre  importance  than  wc  are 
aware,  or  are  willing  to  allow,  that  we  take 
care  dili^ntly  to  practice  the  smaller  vir- 
tues, avoid  scrupulously  the  lesser  sins,  and 
bear  patiently  inferior  trials ;  for  the  sin  of 
habitually  yielding,  or  the  grace  of  habitu- 
ally resisting  in  comparatively  small  points, 
tends  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  produce 
that  vigour  or  that  debility  ot  mind  on  which 
hangs  victory  or  defeat. 

Conscience  is  moi*al  sensation.  It  is  the 
hasty  perception  of  good  and  evil,  the  pe- 
remptory decision  of  the  mind  to  adopt  the 
one  or  avoid  the  other.  Providence  has  fur- 
nished the  body  with  senses,  and  the  soul 
with  conscience,  as  a/^r/  by  which  toshrinic 
from  the  approach  of  danger  ;  as  a  prompt 
feeling  to  supply  the  deductions  of  reason- 
ing ;  as  a  spontaneous  im[5ulse  to  precede  a 
train  of  reflections  for  which  the  suddenness 
and  stirprise  of  the  attack  allow  no  time. 
An  enlightened  conscience  if  kept  tenderly 
alive  by  a  continual  attention  to  its  admoni- 
tions, would  especially  preserve  us  from 
those  smaller  sins,  and  stimulate  us  to  those 
lesser  duties  which  we  are  falsely  apt  to  think 
are  too  insignificant  to  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  religion,  too  trivial  to  be  weighed  by  the 
standard  of  Scripture. 

By  cherishing  this  quick  feeling  of  recti- 
tude, light  and  sudden  as  the  flash  from 
heaven,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  motion  of 
the  spirit,  we  intuitively  reject  what  is 
wrong  before  we  have  time  to  examine  why 
it  is  wron^,  and  seize  on  what  is  right  before 
we  have  time  to  examine  why  it  is  right. 
Should  we  rtot  then  be  careful  how  we  ex- 
tinguish this  sacred  spark  ?  Will  any  thing 
be  more  likely  to  extinguish  it  than  to  ne- 
glect its  hourly  roomentos  to  perform  the 
smaller  duties,  and  to  avoid  the  lesser  faults, 
which,  as  they  in  a  good  measure  make  up 
the  sum  of  human  life,  will  naturally  fix  and 
determine  our  character,  that  creature  of 
'  habits  ?  Will  not  our  neglect  or  observance 
of  it,  incline  or  indii»pose  us  for  those  more 
important  duties  of  which  these  smaller  ones 
are  connecting  links  f 

The  vices  derive  their  existence  from 
\rildness,  confusion,  disorganization.    The 
dUcord  of  the  passions  is  owing  to  their  ha- 
ving different  views,  conflicting  aims,  and 
oppobite  ends.  The  rebellious  vices  have  no 
common  head ;  each  is  all  to  itself.    They 
promote  their  own  operations  by  disturbing 
those  of  others,  but  in  disturbing  they  do  not 
destroy  them.    Though  they  are  all  of  one 
£Etnriily,  they  live  on  no  friendly   terms. 
Profligacy  hates  covetousness  as  much  as  if 
it  were  a  virtue.    The  life  of  every  sin  is  a 
life  of  conflict,  which  occasions  the  tor- 
menty  but  not  the  death  of  its  opposite. 
Like  the  fabled  brood  of  the  serpent,  the 
passions  spring   up,  armed  against   each 
other,  but  ihey  fml  to  complete  the  resem- 
blance, for  they  do  not  effect  their  mutual  de- 
struction. 

But  without  union  the  Christian  graces 
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could  not  be  perfected,  and  the  smaller  vir- 
tues are  the  threads  and  filaments  which 
gently  but  firmly  tie  them  together.  There 
IS  an  attractive  power  in  goodness  which 
draws  each  part  to  the  other.  This  concord 
of  the  virtues  is  derived  from  their  having 
one  common  centre  in  which  all  meet  In 
vice  there  is  a  strong  repulsion.  Though 
bad  men  seek  each  other,  they  do  not  love 
each  other.  Each  seeks  the  other  in  order 
to  promote  his  own  purposes,  while  he  hates 
him  by  whom  his  purposes  are  promoted. 

The  lesser  qualities  of  the  human  charac- 
ter are  like  the  lower  people  in  a  country  ; 
they  are  numerically,  it  not  individually  im- 
portant If  well  regulated  they  become 
valuable  from  that  very  circumstance  of 
numbers,  which,  under  a  negligent  admi- 
nistration, renders  them  formidable,  llie 
peace  of  the  individual  mind  and  of  the  na- 
tion, is  materially  affected  by  the  discipline 
in  which  these  inferior  ordci^  are  maintain- 
ed. Laxity  and  neglect  in  both  cases  are 
subvei*8ive  of  all  good  government 

But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  glance  from 
earth  to  heaven,  perhaps  the  beauty  of  the 
lesser  virtues  may  be  still  better  illustrated 
by  that  long  at.  I  luminous  track  made  up  of 
minute  and  almost  imperceptible  stars, 
which  though  separately  too  inconsiderable 
to  attract  attention,  yet  from  their  number 
and  confluence,  form  that  soft  and  shining 
stream  of  light  every  where  discernible,  and 
which  always  coiTesponds  to  the  same  fixed 
stars,  as  the  smaller  virtues  do  to  their  con- 
comitant great  ones. — Without  pursuing  the 
metaphor  to  the  classic  fiction  that  the  Ga- 
laxy was  the  road  through  which  the  an- 
cient heroes  went  to  heaven,  may  we  not 
venture  to  say  that  Christians  will  make 
their,  way  thitlier  more  pleasant  by  the  con- 
sistent practice  of  the  mmuter  virtues  ? 

Every  Christian  should  consider  religion 
as  a  fort  which  he  is  called  to  defend.  The 
meanest  soldier  in  the  army  if  he  add  patri- 
otism to  valour,  will  fight  as  earnestly  as  if 
the  glory  of  the  contest  depended  on  his  sin- 
gle arm.  But  he  brings  his  watchfulness  as 
well  as  his  courage  into  action.  He  strenu- 
ously defends  every  pass  he  is  appointed  to 
guard,  without  inquiring  whether  it  be 
great  or  small.  Theie  is  not  any  defect  in 
religion  or  morals  so  little  as  to  be  of  no  con- 
sequence. Worldly  things  may  be  little 
because  their  aim  and  end  may  be  little. 
Things  are  gffeat  or  small,  not  according  to 
their  ostensible  importance,  but  according 
to  the  magnitude  of^ their  object,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  consequences. 

The  acquisition  of  even  the  smallest  vir- 
tue being,  as  has  been  before  observed,  an 
actual  conquest  over  the  opposite  vice,  dou- 
bles our  moral  strength.  Tne  spiritual  ene- 
my has  one  object  less,  and  the  conqueror 
one  virtue  more. 

By  allowed  negligence  in  small  things,  we 
are  not  aware  how  much  we  injure  religion 
in  the  eye  of  t!ie  world.  Ho>«^can  we  ex- 
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pect  people  to  believe  that  we  are  in  earn- 
est in  great  points,  when  they  see  that  we 
cannot  withstand  a  trivial  temptation, 
against  which  resistance  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  ?  A  t  a  distance  they  hear 
with  respect  our  general  characters.  They 
becoAie  domesticated  with  us,  and  discover 
the  same  failings,  littleness,  and  bad  tem- 
pers, as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
with  in  the  most  ordinary  persons. 

If  Milton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  learned 
foreigner  who  had  visited  him,  could  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  consciousness  tliat 
in  that  visit  he  had  been  found  equal  to  his 
reputation,  and  had  supported  m  private 
conversation  his  high  character  as  an  author; 
shall  not  the  Christian  be  equally  anxious  to 
support  the  credit  of  holy  profession,  by  not 
betraying  in  familiar  lite  any  temper  incon- 
sistent with  religion  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  attract  respect  on  great 
occasions,  where  we  are  kept  in  order  by 
knowing  that  the  public  eye  is  fixed  upon 
us.  It  IS  easy  to  maintain  a  regard  to  our 
dignity  in  a  •  Symposiack,  or  an  academical 
dinner  ;*  but  to  laoour  to  maintain  it  in  the 
recesses  of  domestic  privacy  requires  more 
watchfulness,  and  is  no  less  the  duty,  than  it 
will  be  the  habitual  practice,  of  the  conast- 
ent  Christian. 

Our  neglect  of  inferior  duties  is  particu- 
larly injurious  to  the  mind  of  our  dependants 
and  servants.  If  they  see  us  •  weak  and  in- 
firm of  purpose,*  peevish,  irresolute,  capri- 
cious, passionate,  or  inconsistent,  in  our  daily 
conduct,  which  comes  under  their  immedi- 
ate observation,  and  which  comes  also  with- 
in their  power  of  judging,  they  will  not  give 
us  credit  for  those  higher  qualities  which  we 
xnay  possess,  and  those  superior  duties 
which  we  may  be  more  careful  to  fulfil. 
>I either  their  capacity  nor  their  opportuni- 
ties, may  enable  them  to  judge  of  tne  ortho- 
doxy of  the  head ;  but  there  will  be  obvious 
and  decisive  proofs  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
of  the  state  and  temper  of  the  heart.  Our 
greater  qualities  will  do  them  little  good, 
while  our  lesser  but  incessant  faults  do 
them  much  injury.  Seeing  us  so  defective 
in  the  daily  course  of  domestic  conduct, 
though  they  will  obev  us  because  they  ai-e 
obliged  to  it,  they  will  neither  love  nor  es- 
teem us  enough  to  be  influenced  by  our  ad- 
vice, nor  to  be  governed  by  our  instructions, 
on  those  great  points  which  every  conscien- 
tious head  of  a  family  will  be*careful  to  in- 
culcate on  all  about  him.  It  demands  no 
less  circumspection  to  be  a  Christian  than  to 
be  a  *  hero,  to  one's  valet  de  chambre.' 
•  In  all  that  relates  to  God  and  to  himself 
the  Christian  knows  ot  no  small  faults.  He 
considers  all  allowed  and  wilful  sins^  what- 
ever be  their  magnitude,  as  an  offence 
af^ainst  his  Maker.  Nothing  that  offends 
•him  can  be  insignificant  Nothing  that  con- 
tributes to  fiEusten  on  ourselves  a  wrong  habit 
can  be  trifling.  Faults  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  consider  as  small  are  repeated 


withoat  companctioo.  The  habit  of  com- 
mitting them  is  confirmed  by  the  reped- 
tion.  Frequency  lenders  us  at  first  indifier- 
ent,  then  insensible.  The  liopeltssness  at- 
tending a  long  indulged  custom  generates 
carelessness,  till  for  want  of  exercise  the 
power  of  re^tance  is  first  weakened,  then 
destroyed. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  point  of 
view  in  which  the  subject  may  be  consider- 
ed. Do  small  faults,  continually  repeated, 
always  retain  their  original  diminutive- 
ness  r  Is  any  axiom  more  established  than 
that  all  evil  is  ot  a  progressive  nature  ?  Is  a 
bad  temper  which  is  never  repressed,  no 
worse  after  years  of  indulgence,  than  when 
we  at  first  gave  the  reins  to  it  ?  Does  that 
which  we  first  allowed  ourselves  under  the 
name  of  harmless  levity  on  serious  subjects, 
never  proceed  to  profanenelis  ?  Docs  what 
was  once  admired  as  proper  spirit,  never 
grow  into  pride,  never  swell  mto  insolence  ? 
Does  the  habit  of  incorrect  narrative,  or 
loose  talkmg,  or  allowed  hyperbole,  never 
lead  to  falseiiocd;  never  settle  in  deceit?  Be- 
fore we  positively  determine  that  small 
faults  are  innocent,  we  must  undertake  to 
prove  that  they  shall  never  outgrow  thdr 
primitive  dimensions;  we  must  ascertsua 
that  the  infant  shall  never  become  a  giant 

Frocrastination  is  reckoned  amo^g  ihc 
most  venial  of  our  faults,  and  sdts  so  lightly 
on  our  minds  that  we  scarcely  apologize  feir 
it  But  who  can  assui^e  us,  that  had  not  the 
assistance  we  had  i*esolved  to  give  to  one 
friend  under  distress,  or  the  advice  to  aa- 
other  under  temptation,  to-day,  beai  de- 
layed, and  from  mere  sloth  and  indoleooe 
been  put  off  till  to-morrow,  it  might  not 
have  preserved  the  fortunes  of  the  ooe^  or 
saved  the  soul  of  the  other  ? 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  perform  duties; 
we  must  perform  them  at  the  right  thne/— 
We  must  do  the  duty  of  every  day  n  ks 
own  season.  Every  day  has  its  own  impe- 
rious duties ;  we  must  not  depend  upon  to- 
day for  fulfilling  those  which  we  neglected 
yesterday,  for  to-day  might  not  have  beea 
granted  us.  To-morrow  will  be  equally  pe- 
remptory in  its  demands ;  and  the  succeed- 
ing day,  if  we  live  to  see  it,  will  be  revly 
with  its  proper  claims. 

Indecision,  though  it  is  not  so  often  caused 
by  reflection  as  by  the  want  of  it,  yet  may 
be  as  mischievous;  for  if  we  sp«id  too 
much  time  in  balancing  probabilities^  the 
period  for  action  is  lost  While  we  are  iw- 
minating  on  diflSculties  which  may  never  oc- 
cur, reconciling  differences  which  perhaps 
do  not  exist,  and  poiang  in  opposite  scales 
things  of  nearly  the  same  weight,  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  is  lost  ot  producing  that  good  ynoA 
a  firm  and  manly  decision  would  hai*e  ef- 
fected. 

Idleness,  though  itself  *  the  most  luq^er- 
forming  of  all  th^  vices,*  is  however  the  pasi 
through  which  they  all  enter,  the  stage  «■ 
which  they  all  act  JJilioiigh  supreflie^ 
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passive  itself^  it  lends  a  willing  hand  to  alf 
evil,  practical  as  well  as  spec$ative.  It  is 
the  abettor  of  every  sin  whoever  commits  it, 
the  i-ecciver  of  all  booty,  whoever  is  the 
thie£  If  it  does  nothing  itself,  it  connives  at 
all  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  others. 

Vanity  is  exceedingly  misplaced  when 
ranked  as  she  commonly  is,  in  the  catalogue 
of  small  faults.  It  is  under  her  character  of 
harmlessness  that  she  does  all  her  mischief. 
She  is  indeed  often  found  in  the  society  of 
great  virtues.  She  does  not  follow  in  the 
train,  but  mixes  herself  with  the  companjj, 
and  by  mixing  mars  it  The  use  our  spiri- 
tual enemy  makes  of  her  is  a  master  stroke. 
When  he  cannot  prevent  us  from  doing 
right  actions,  he  can  accomplish  his  purpose 
almost  as  well '  by  making  us  vain  of  them.* 
"When  he  cannot  deprive  the  public  of  our 
benevolence,  he  can  defeat  the  effect  to  our- 
selves by  poisoning  the  principle.  When  he 
cannot  rob  others  of  the  good  effect  of  the 
deed,  he  can  gain  his  point  by  robbing  the 
doer  of  his  reward. 

Peevishness  is  another  of  the  minor  mise- 
ries»  Human  life,  though  sufficientl)r  un- 
happy, cannot  contrive  to  furnish  misfor- 
tunes so  often  as  the  passionate  and  the  pee- 
vish can  supply  impatience.  To  commit  our 
reason  and  temper  to  the  mercy  of  every 
acquaintance,  and  of  every  servant,  is  not 
making  the  wisest  use  of  them.  If  we  re- 
collect that  violence  and  peevishness  are  the 
common  resource  of  those  whose  knowledge 
is  small,  and  whose  arguments  are  weak, 
our  very  pride  might  lead  us  to  subdue  our 
passion,  if  we  had  not  a  better  principle  to 
resort  ta  Anger  is  the  common  refuge  of 
insignificance.  People  who  feel  their  cha- 
racter to  be  slight,  hope  to  give  it  weight  by 
inflation  :  but  the  blown  bladder  at  its  full- 
est distention  is  still  empty.  Sluggish  cha- 
racters, abo\'e  all,  have  no  right  to  be  pas- 
sionate. They  should  be  contented  with 
their  own  congenial  faults.  Dulness  how- 
ever has  its  impetuosities  and  its  fluctuations 
as  well  as  genius.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  heavy 
Bceotia  tliat  the  Euripus  exhibits  its  unpa- 
ralleled restlessness  and  agitation. 

Trifling  is  ranked  among  the  venial  faults. 
But  if  time  be  one  grand  talent  given  us  in 
order  to  our  securing  eternal  life ;  if  we  tri- 
fle away  that  time  so  as  to  lose  that  eternal 
life,  on  which  by  not  trifling  we  might  have 
laid  hold,  then  will  it  answer  the  end  of  sin. 
A  life  devoted  to  trifles  not  only  takes  away 
the  inclination,  but  the  capacity  for  higher 
pursuits.    The  truths  of  Christianity  have 
scarcely  more  influence  on  a  frivolous  than 
on  a  profligate  character.    If  the  mhid  be  so 
absorbed,  not  merely  with  what  is  vicious, 
but  with  what  is  useless,  as  to  be  thoroughly 
disinclined  to  the  activities  of  a  life  of  piety, 
it  matters  little  what  the  cause  is  which  so 
disinclines  it    If  these  habits  cannot  be  ac- 
cusied  of  great  moral  evil,  yet  it  argues  a  low 
state  of  mind ;  ^at  a  being  who  has  an  eter- 
nity at  stake  can  abandon  itself  to  trivial 


Cureuits.  If  the  great  concern  of  life  cannot 
e  secured  without  habitual  watchfulness, 
how  is  it  to  be  secured  by  habitual  careless- 
ness ^  It  will  aflford  little  condort  to  the  tri- 
fler,  when  at  the  last  reckoning  he  gives  in 
his  long  negative  catalogue,  that  the  more 
ostensible  off*ender  was  worse  employed. 
The  trifler  will  not  be  weighed  in  the  scale 
with  the  profligate,  but  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary. 

Some  men  make  for  themselves  a  sort  of 
code  of  the  lesser  morals,  of  which  they  set- 
tle both  the  laws  and  the  chronology.  They 
fix  *  the  climacteiics  of  the  mind  ;**  deter- 
mine at  what  period  such  a  vice  may  be 
adopted  without  discredit,  at  what  age  one 
bad  habit  may  give  way  to  another  more  in 
character.  Having  settled  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  to  a  cei  tain  age  certain  faults 
are  natural,  they  pi-oceed  to  act  as  if  they 
thought  them  necessary. 

But  let  us  not  practice  on  ourselves  the 
gross  imposition  to  believe  that  any  failing, 
much  less  any  vice,  is  necessanly  appended 
to  any  state  or  any  age,  or  that  it  is  UTesisti- 
ble  at  any.  We  may  accustom  ourselves  to 
talk  of  vanity  and  extravagance  as  belong- 
ing to  the  young ;  and  avance  and  peevish- 
ness to  the  old,  till  the  next  step  will  be  that 
we  shall  tliink  ourselves  justified  in  adopting 
them.  Whoever  is  eager  tofind  excuses  for 
vice  and  folly,  will  feel  his  own  backward- 
ness to  practise  them  much  diminished. 

C"  est  le  tircmier  fias  qui  coute.  It  is  only 
to  make  out  an  imaginary  ifecessity,  and 
then  we  easily  fall  into  the  necessity  we  have 
imagined.  Providence  has  established  no 
such  association.  There  is,  it  is  true,  more 
danger  of  certain  faults  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  some  temptations  are 
stronger  at  some  periods :  but  it  is  a  proof 
that  they  are  not  irresistible  because  a// do 
not  fall  mto  them.  The  evil  is  in  ourselves, 
who  mitigate  the  discredit  by  the  supposed 
necessity.  The  prediction,  like  the  dream 
of  the  astrologer,  creates  the  event  instead 
of  foretelling  it.  But  there  is  no  supposition 
can  be  made  of  a  bad  case  which  will  justify 
the  making  it  our  own  :  Nor  will  general 
positions  ever  serve  for  individual  apologies. 
— -Who  has  not  known  persons  who,  though 
they  retain  the  sound  health  and  vigour  of 
active  lite,  sink  prematurely  into  sloth  and 
inactivity,  solely  on  the  ground  that  these 
dispositions  are  fancied  tobe  unavoidably  in- 
cident to  advancing  years.  They  demand 
the  indulgence  before  they  feel  the  infirmi- 
ty. Indolence  thus  forges  a  dismission  from 
duty  before  the  discharge  is  issued  out  by 
Providence.  No. — Let  us  endeavour  to 
meet  the  evils  of  the  several  conditions  and 
periods  of  life  with  submission,  but  it  is  an 
offence  to  their  divine  dispenser  to  forestall 
them. 

But  we  have  still  a  saving  clause  for  our- 
selves, whether  the  evil  be  of  a  greater  or 
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lesser  magnitude.  If  the  fault  be  ^reat,  we 
lament  the  inability  to  resist  it ;  if  small, 
•we  deny  the  importance  of  so  doing*  we 
plead  that  we  cannot  withstand  a  great 
temptation,  and  that  a  small  one  is  not  worth 
withstanding.  But  if  the  temptation  or  the 
fault  be  great,  we  should  resist  it  on  account 
of  that  very  magnitude  ;  if  small,  the  giving 
it  up  can  cost  but  little  ;  and  the  conscien- 
tious habit  of  conquering  the  less  will  confer 
considerable  strength  towards  subduing  the 
greater. 

There  is  again,  a  sort  of  splendid  charac- 
ter, which,  winding  itself  up  occasionally  to 
certain  shining  actions,  thinks  itself  nilly 
justified  in  breaking  loose  from  the  shackles 
of  restraint  in  smaller  things  :  it  makes  no 
Bcruplc  to  indemnify  itself  tor  these  popular 
deeds  by  indulgences  which,  though  allowed, 
are  far  from  innocent.  It  thus  secures  to 
itself  praise  and  popularity  by  what  is  sure 
to  gain  it,  and  immunity  from  censure  in  in- 
dul^ng  the  favourite  fault,  practically  ex- 
claiming, *  Is  it  not  a  little  one  ?' 

Vanity  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all,  may 
we  not  say,  of  all  our  sins  f  We  think  more 
of  signalizing  than  of  saving  ourselves.  We 
overlook  the  hotirly  occasions  which  occur 
of  serving,  of  obliging,  of  comforting  those 
around  us,  while  we  sometimes,  not  unwil- 
lingly perform  an  act  of  notorious  generosity. 
The  habit,  however,  in  the  former  case,  bet- 
ter indicates  the  disposition  and  bent  of  the 
mind,  than  the  solitary  act  of  splendbr.  The 
apostle  does  not  say  wnatsoever  ^^o/  things 
ye  do,  but  *  whatsoever  things  ye  do,  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God.  *  Actions  are  less  weigh- 
ed by  their  bulk  than  their  motive.  Virtues 
are  less  measured  by  their  splendor  than 
their  principle.  The  racer  proceeds  in  his 
course  more  effectually  by  a  steady  un- 
slackened  pace,  than  by  starts  of  violent  but 
uneaual  exertion. 

That  great  abstract  of  moral  law,  of  which 
■we  have  elsewhere  spoken,*  that  rule  of  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  set  up  in  his  own  bo- 
som, to  which  every  man  can  always  resort, 
*  all  things  that  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  :* — ^This 
law,  if  faithfully  obeyed,  operating  as  an  in- 
fallible remedy  for  all  the  disorders  of  self- 
love,  would,  by  throwing  its  partiality  into 
the  right  scale,  establish  the  right  exercise 
of  all  the  smaller  virtues.  Its  strict  'obser- 
vance would  not  only  put  a  stop  to  all  injus- 
tice, but  to  all  unkmaness  :  not  only  to  op- 
gressive  acts,  but  to  unfeeling  language. 
Iven  haughty  looks  and  supercilious  ges- 
tures would  be  banished  from  the  face  of 
society,  did  we  ask  ourselves  how  we  should 
like  to  receive  what  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
give. 

Till  we  thus  morally  transmute  place,  per- 
son, and  circumstance  with  those  of^our 
brother,  we  shall  never  treat  him  with  the 
lendemcss  this  gracious  law  enjoins.    8mall 

*  Chapter  ix. 


virtues  and  small  offences  arc  only  sobr 
comparison.  Totrcat  a  fellow-creature  with 
harsh  language,  is  not  indeed  a  crime  like 
robbing  him  of  his  estate  or  destro\ing  his 
reputation.  They  are,  however,  all' the  off- 
spring of  the  same  family. — They  are  the 
same  in  quality  though  not  in  degree.  All 
flow,  though  in  streams  of  different  magni- 
tude, from  the  same  fountain ;  all  are  indi- 
cations of  a  departure  from  that  principle 
which  is  included  in  the  law  of  love.  1  nc 
consequences  they  involve  are  not  less  cer- 
tain ;  though  they  arc  less  important. 

The  reason  why  what  are  called  religious 
people  often  differ  so  little  from  others  in 
small  trials  is,  that  instead  of  bringing  reli- 
gion to  their  aid  in  their  lesser  vexations, 
they  cither  leave  the  disturbance  to  prey 
upon  their  minds,  or  apply  to  fedse  relicfe 
for  its  removal.  Those  who  are  rendered 
unhappy  by  frivolous  troubles^  seek  comfort 
in  frivolous  enjoyments.  But  we  should  ap- 
ply the  same  remedy  to  ordinary  trials,  as 
to  preat  ones ;  for  as  small  disquietudes 
spring  from  the  same  cause  as  great  trials, 
namely,  the  uncertain  and  imperfect  condi- 
tion ot  human  life,  so  they  require  the  same 
remedy.  Meeting  common  cares  with  a 
riglit  sj)irit  would  impart  a  smoothness  to 
the  temper,  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  to  the 
Ueart,  which  would  mightily  break  the 
force  of  heavier  trials. 

You  apply  to  the  power  of  religion  in  great 
evils. — Why  does  it  not  occur  to  you  to  ap- 
ply to  it  in  the  less  ?  Is  it  that  you  think  the 
instrument  greater  than  the  occasion  de- 
mands ?  It  is  not  too  great  if  the  lesser  one 
will  not  produce  the  effect,  or  if  it  produce 
it  in  the  wrong  way ;  for  there  b  such  a 
thing  as  putting  an  evil  out  of  aght  wxthoot 
curing  it  You  would  apply  to  religioii  on 
the  loss  of  your  child — apply  to  it  on  the  ten 
of  your  temper.  Throw  m  this  wholesooK 
tree  to  sweeten  the  bitter  waters.  As  no 
calamity  is  too  great  for  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  to  ex- 
perience its  beneRcial  results.  Our  befaa> 
viour  under  the  ordinaiT  accidents  of  fiic 
forms  a  characteristic  aistinctkxi  between 
different  classes  of  Christians.  The  least 
advanced,  resort  to  reli^on  on  great  occa- 
sions ;  the  deeper  proficient  i^esorts  to  it  on 
all.   W  hat  maKCs  it  appear  of  so  little  cocn- 

Earative  value  is,  that  the  medicine  prepared 
y  the  Great  Physician  is  thrown  by  instead 
of  bein^  taken.  The  patient  thinks  not  of 
it  but  \n  extreme  cases.  A  remedy,  how- 
ever potent,  not  applied,  can  produce  no  ef- 
fect. But  he  who  has  adopted  one  fixed 
principle  for  the  government  of  his  lifet 
will  try  to  keep  it  in  perpetual  exer 
An  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  he 
evils  and  of  their  remedy,  would  cbfid: 
that  spirit  of  complaint  which 
abounds,  and  which  often  makes  so 
difference  between  people  professing 
gion  and  those  who  profess  it  not. 
If  the  duties  in  ques^on 
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they  become  impMirtant  by  the  constant  de- 
mand that  is  made  for  them.  They  have 
been  called  *the  small  coin  of  human  life,* 
and  on  their  perpetual  and  unobstructed 
circulation  depends  much  of  the  comfort, 
as  well  as  convenience  of  its  transactions. 
They  make  up  in  frequency  what  thev  want 
in  magnitude.  How  few  of  us  are  called  to 
caiTy  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  dis- 
tant lands  !  But  which  of  us  is  not  called 
every  day  to  adorn  those  doctnnes,  by  gen- 
tleness in  our  own  carriage,  by  kindness 
and  forbearance  to  all  about  us  ? 

In  performing  the  unostensible  duties, 
there  is  no  incentive  from  vanity.  No  love 
of  fame  inspires  that  virtue,  of  which  fame 
will  never  hear.  There  can  be  but  one  mo- 
tive, and  that  the  purest,  for  the  exercise  of 
virtues,  the  report  of  which  will  never  reach 
beyond  the  little  circle  whose  happiness  they 
promote.  They  do  not  fill  the  world  with 
our  renown,  but  they  fill  our  own  family 
with  comfort,  and  it  they  have  the  love  of 
God  for  their  principle,  they  will  have  his 
fevour  for  their  reward. 

In  this  enumeration  of  faults,  we  include 
not  sins  of  infirmity,  inadvertency,  and  sur- 
prise, to  which  even  the  most  sincere  Chris- 
tians are  but  too  liable.  What  are  here  ad- 
verted to  are  allowed,  habitual,  and  unresis- 
ted faults :  Habitual,  because  unresisted, 
and  allowed  from  the  notion  that  they  are 
too  inconsiderable  to  call  for  resistance. 
Faults  into  which  we  are  betrayed  through 
surprise  and  inadvertency,  though  that  is  no 
reason  for  committing  them,  jiiay  not  be 
without  their  uses :  they  renew  the  salutary 
conviction  of  our  sinful  nature,  make  us  lit- 
tle in  our  own  eyes,  increase  cur  sense  of 
dependence,  promote  watchfulness,  deepen 
humility  and  quickeo  repentance. 

We  must  however  be  careful  not  to  entan- 
gle the  conscience  or  embarrass  the  spirit 
by  groundless  apprehensions.  We  have  a 
merciful  Father,  not  a  hard  master  to  deal 
with.  We  must  not  harass  our  minds  with 
a  suspicious  dread,  as  if  by  a  needless  rigour 
the  Almighty  were  laying  snares  to  entrap 
us,  nor  be  terrified  with  imagmarjr  fears,  as 
if  he  were  on  the  watch  to  punish  every 
casual  eri*or  ! — To  be  immutable  and  im- 
peccable belongs  not  to  humanity.  He, 
who  made  us^best  knows  of  what  we  are 
made.  Our  compassionate  High  Priest  will 
bear  with  much  infirmity,  will  pardon  much 
involuntary  weakness. 

But  knowing,  as  every  man  must  know 
who  looks  into  his  own  heart,  the  difiiculties 
he  has  from  the  intervention  of  his  evil  tem- 
pers, in  serving  God  faithfully,  and  still  how- 
ever earnestly  desirous  of  serving  him,  is  it 
not  to  be  lamented  that  he  is  not  more  soli 
citous  to  remove  his  hindrances  by  trying  to 
avoid  those  inferior  sins,  and  resisting  those 
lesser  temptations,  and  practising  those 
snmller  virtues,  the  neglect  of  which  ob- 
structs his  way,  and  keeps  him  back  in  the 
performance  of  higher  duties.    Instead  of 


little  renunciations  being  grievous,  and 
petty  self-denials  a  hardship,  they  in  reality 
soften  grievances,  diminish  hardships. 
They  are  the  private  drill  which  trains  fw 
public  service. 

If,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  the 
principle  is  the  test  of  the  action,  we  are 
hourly  funiished  with  occasions  of  showing 
our  piety  by  the  spirit  in  which  the  quiet  un- 
observed actions  of  life  are  performed.  The 
sacrifices  may  be  too  little  to  be  observed, 
except  by  Him  to  whom  they  are  offered. 
But  small  solicitudes,  and  demonstrations  of 
attachment,  scarcely  perceptible  to  any  eye 
but  his  for  whom  they  were  made,  bear  the 
true  character  of  love  to  God,  as  they  are 
the  infallible  marks  of  affection  to  our  fellow 
creatures. 

By  enjoining  small  duties,  the  spirit  of 
which  is  every  where  implied  in  the  gospel, 
God,  as  it  were,  seems  contriving  to  render 
the  great  ones  easy  to  us.  He  makes  the 
light  yoke  of  Christ  still  lighter,  not  by 
abridging  duty,  but  by  increasing  its  facility 
throu|j;li  its  familiarity.  These  little  habits 
at  once  indicate  the  sentiment  of  the  soul  and 
improve  it. 

It  is  an  awfiil  consideration  and  one  which 
every  Christian  should  bring  home  to  his 
own  bosom,  whether  small  faults  wilfully 
persisted  in,  may  not  in  time,  not  only  dim 
the  light  of  conscience,  Init  extinguish  the 
Spirit  of  grace ;  whether  the  power  of  resis- 
tance against  great  sins  may  not  be  finally 
with  drawn  as  a  just  punishment  for  having 
neglected  to  exeit  it  against  small  ones. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  maintain  in  our  minds 
the  awful  impression  that  perhaps  among 
the  first  objects  which  may  meet  our  eyes 
when  we  open  them  on  the  etenial  world, 
may  be  that  tremendous  book,  in  which, 
together  with  our  great  and  actual  sins,  may 
be  recorded  in  no  less  prominent  characters, 
the  ample  page  of  omissions,  of  neglected 
opportunities,  and  even  of  fruitless  good  in- 
tentions, ot  which  indolence,  indecision, 
thoughtlessness,  vanity,  trifling  and  pro- 
crastination concurred  to  fi^strate  the  exe- 
cution. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Self-Examinatioru 

Ik  this  stage  of  general  inquiry,  every 
kind  of  ignorance  is  esteemed  dishonourable. 
In  almost  every  sort  of  knowledge  there  is  a 
competition  for  superiority.  Intellectual  at- 
tainments are  never  to  be  undervalued. 
Leaming  is  the  best  human  thing.  All 
knowledge  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  ^s,  and 
as  long  as  it  lasts.  But  how  short  is  the  pe- 
riod before  *  tongues  shall  cease,  and  know- 
ledge shall  vanish  away!' 

Shall  we  then  esteem  it  dishonourable  to 
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be  ignorant  in  any  thing  which  relates  to  life 
and  literature,  to  taste  and  science,  and  not 
feel  ashamed  to  live  in  ignorance  of  our  own 
hearts  ? 

To  have  a  flourishing  estate  and  a  mind  in 
disorder;  to  keep  exact  accounts  with  a 
steward  and  no  reckoning  with  our  Maker ; 
to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  loss  or 
eain  in  our  business,  and  to  remain  utterly- 
ignorant  whether  our  spiritual  concerns  are 
improving  or  declining;  to  be  cautious  in 
ascertaining  at  the  end  of  every  year,  how 
much  we  have  increased  or  diminished  our 
fortune,  and  to  be  careless  whether  we  have 
incurred  profit  or  loss  in  faith  and  holiness, 
is  a  wretcned  miscalculation  of  the  compa- 
rative value  of  things.  To  bestow  our  atten- 
tion on  objects  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
their  importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that 
our  learning  has  improved  our  judgment. 

That  deep  thinker  and  acute  reasoner, 
Dr.  Barrow,  has  remarked  that  •  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar excellency  of  human  nature,  and 
•which  distinguishes  man  from  the  inferior 
creatures  more  than  bare  reason  itself,  that 
he  can  reflect  upon  all  that  is  done  within 
him,  can  discern  the  tendencies  of  his  soul, 
and  is  acquainted  with  his  own  purposes.' 

'rhis  distinguishing  faculty  of  self-inspec- 
tion would  not  have  been  conferred  on  man, 
if  it  had  not  been  intended  that  it  should  be 
ill  habitual  operation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  be- 
fore observed,  as  much  a  common  law  of 
prudence,  to  look  well  to  our  spiritual  as  to 
our  worldly  possessions.  We  have  appetites 
to  control,  imaginations  to  restrain,  tempers 
to  regiilate,  passions  to  subdue ;  and  now 
can  this  internal  work  be  effected,  how  can 
our  thoughts  be  kept  within  due  bounds, 
how  can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to  the  affec- 
tions, how  can  *  the  little  state  of  man'  be 
preserved  from  continual  insurrection,  how 
can  this  restraining  power  be  maintained,  if 
this  capacity  of  discerning,  if  this  faculty  of 
inspecting  be  not  kept  in  regular  exercise? 
Without  constant  discipline,  imagination 
will  become  an  outlaw,  conscience  an  at- 
tainted rebel. 

This  inward  eye,  this  power  of  introver- 
sion, is  given  us  for  a  continual  watch  upon 
the  soul.  On  an  unremitted  vigilance  over 
its  interior  motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  of 
action,  those  prolific  principles  of  vice  and 
virtue,  will  depend  both  the  formation  and 
the  growth  of  our  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter. A  superficial  glance  is  not  enough 
for  a  thing  so  deep,  an  unsteady  view  will 
not  suffice  for  a  thing  so  wavering,  nor  a 
casual  look  for  a  thing  so  deceitful  as  tlie 
human  heart.  A  pslrtial  inspection  on  any 
one  side,  will  not  be  enough  for  an  object 
which  must  be  observed  under  a  variety  of 
aspects,  because  it  is  always  shifting  its  po- 
sitions, always  changing  its  appearances. 

We  should  examine  not  only  our  conduct 
but  our  opinions ;  not  only  our  faults  but  our 
prejudices;  not  only  our  propensities  but  our 
judgments.    Our  actions  themselves  will  be 


obvious  enough ;  it  is  our  intentioDS  which 
require  the  scrutiny.  These  we  should  fol- 
low up  to  their  remotest  springs,  scrutinize 
to  their  deepest  recesses,  trace  through 
their  most  pSerplcxing  windings.  And  lest 
we  should,  in  our  pursuit,  wander  in  uncer- 
tainty and  blindness,  let  us  make  use  of  that 
guidmg  clue  which  the  Almightjr  has  lur^ 
nished  by  his  word  and  by  his  Spirit^for  cco- 
ducting  us  through  the  intricaaes  of  this  la- 
byrinth, *  What  I  know  not,  teach  thou 
me,'  should  be  our  constant  petition  in  all 
our  restarches. 

Did  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward,  it  wooVl 
abate  much  of  the  self-complacency  with 
which  we  swallow  the  flattery  of  othere. 
Flattery  hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  him- 
self. If  we  examined  our  rfiotives  keenly, 
we  should  frequently  blush  at  the  praisesoar 
actions  receive.  Let  us  then  conscientioQsiy 
inquire  not  only  what  we  do,  but  whence 
and  why  we  do  it,  from  what  motive  and  to 
what  end. 

Self-inspection  is  the  only  means  to  pre- 
serve us  from  self-conceit.  We  coold  not 
surely  so  very  extravagantly  value  a  ^being 
whom  we  ourselves  should  not  only  se«,  but 
feel  to  l>e  so  full  of  faults.  Self-acquaintance 
will  give  us  a  far  more  deep  and  intimate 
knowlt'd.c;e  of  our  own  errors  than  we  cau 
possibly  have,  with  all  the  inquisitivencssof 
an  idle  curiosity,  of  the  errors  of  othen. 
We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  them  with- 
out knowing  their  motives.  We  are  no  less 
eager  to  vindicate  ourselves,  though  we  can- 
not be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  own.  Thus 
two  virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  act, 
humility  and  candour ;  an  impaitial  reviev 
of  our  own  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest 
way  to  make  us  tender  and  compassiootfe 
to  those  of  others. 

Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  overrate  oar 
own  judgment  when  we  perceive  that  ko^ 
ten  forms  such  false  estimates,  is  so  capti- 
vated with  trifles,  so  elated  with  petty  sac- 
cesses,  so  dejected  with  little  disappc^- 
ments.  When  we  hear  others.  cooimcsKi 
our  charity  which  we  know  is  so  cold;  whca 
others  extol  our  piety  which  we  feel  to  be 
so  dead ;  when  they  applaud  the  energies  of 
our  faith,  which  we  roust  know  to  l>e  so 
faint  and  feeble,  we  cannot  possiblv  be  so 
intoxicated  with  the  applauses  whicn  nevo^ 
would  have  been  given,  had  the  applauder 
known  us  as  we  know,  or  ought  to  kaov 
ourselves.  If  we  contradict  him,  it  may  be 
only  to  draw  on  ourselves  the  imputatioD  cC 
a  fresh  virtue,  humility,  which  perhaps  we 
as  little  deserve  to  have  ascril)ed  to  us  as 
that  which  we  have  been  renounciDg.  If 
we  ke^p  a  sharp  look  out,  we  should  dcAIk 
proud  of  praises  which  cannot  applv  to  iff* 
but  should  rather  gtitve  at  the  involoafiarf 
fraud  of  imposing  on  others,  by  taciUy^ac* 
cepting  a  character  to  which  we  have  aolil* 
tie  real  pretension.  To  be  delighted  atiat^ 
ing  that  people  think  «o  much  better  of  » 
than  we  are  conscious  of  dc3crvii*&  ii  * 
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effect  to  rejdce  in  the  success  of  oar  own 
deceit 

We  shall  also  became  more  patient,  more 
forbearing  and  forgiving,  shall  better  en- 
dure the  harsh  judgment  of  others  respect- 
ing us,  when  we  perceive  that  their  opinion 
of  us  nearly  coincides  with  our  own  real 
though  unacknowledged  sentiments.  There 
is  much  less  injury  incurred  by  others  think- 
ing too  ill  of  us,  than  in  our  thinking  too  well 
ofourselves. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random, 
is  not  the -life  of  a  rational,  much  less  of  an 
immortal,  least  of  all,  ot  an  accountable  be- 
ing. To  pray  occasionally,  without  delibe- 
rate course  of  prayer ;  to  be  generous  with- 
out proportioning  our  means  to  our  expendi- 
ture; to  be  liberal  without  a  principle;  to 
let  the  mind  float  on  the  current  of  public 
opinion ;  lie  at  the  mercy  of  events,  ior  the 
probable  occurrence  of  which  we  have 
made  no  jjrovision  ;  to  be  every  hour  liable 
to  death  without  any  habitual  preparation  for 
it ;  to  carry  within  us  a  principle  which  we 
believe  will  exist  through  all  the  countless 
ages  of  etemiiy,  and  yet  to  make  little  in- 
quiry whether  that  eternity  is  likely  to  be 
happy  or  miserable — all  this  is  an  inconside- 
rateness  which,  if  adopted  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  Rfe,  would  bid  fair  to  ruin  a 
man's  reputation  for  common  sense  :  yet  of 
this  infatuation  he  who  lives  witliout  self- 
examination  is  absolutely  guilty. 

Nothing  more  plainly  snows  us  what  weak 
racillating  creatures  we  are,  than  the  diffi- 
culty we  find  in  fixing  ourselves  down  to  the 
very  self-scrutiny  we  had  deliberately  re- 
solved on.    Like  the  worthless  Roman  em- 
peror we  retire  to  our  closet  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  serkms  (occupation,  but  mi^nt 
now  and  then  be  surprised,  if  not  incatchmg 
flies,  yet  in  pursuits  nearly  as  contemptible. 
Some  trifle  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes  itself  on 
the  moments  dedicated  to  serious  thought ; 
recollection  is  interrupted  ;  the  whole  chain 
of  reflection  broken,  so  that  the  scattered 
links  cannot  again  be  united.   And  so  incon- 
sistent are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  not 
sorry  to  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  inter- 
rupting the  very  employment  in  which  we 
had  just  before  made  it  a  duty  to  engage. 
For  want  of  this  home  acquaintance,  we  re- 
main in  utter  ignorance  of  our  inability  to 
mtiet  even  the  ordinary  trials  of  life  with 
cheerfulness;  indeed  by  this  ne^ect  we  con- 
firm that  inability.    Nursed  m  the  lap  of 
laxurv,  we  have  an  indefinite  notion  that  we 
have  but  a  loose  hold  on  the  things  of  this 
world,  and  of  the  world  itsel£  But  let  some 
accident  take  away,    not  the  world,   but 
some  trifle  on  which  we  thought  we  set  no 
value  while  we  possessed  it,  and  we  find  to 
our  astonishment  that  we  hold,  not  the  world 
only,   but  even  this  trivial  possessfen  with  a 
pi-etty  tight  grasp. » Such  detections  of  our 
self-ignorance,  if  they  do  not  serve  to  wean, 
ought  at  least  to  humble  ns. 


There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self-examina- 
tion which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to 
blind.  A  person  who  has  left  off  some  noto- 
rious vkrc,  who  has  softened  some  shades  of 
a  glaring  sin,  or  substituted  some  outward 
forms  in  the  place  of  open  irreligion,  looks 
on  this  change  oi  character  with  pleasure.-^ 
He  compares  himself  with  what  ne  was,  and 
views  the  alteration  with  self-complacency. 
He  deceives  himself  by  taking  his  standard 
from  his  former  conduct*  or  from  the  cha- 
racter of  still  worse  men,  instead  of  taking 
it  from  the  unerring  rule  of  Scripture,  He 
looks  rather  at  the  discredit  than  the  sin- 
fulness of  his  former  life,  and  bemg  more 
ashamed  of  what  is  disreputable  than  griev- 
ed at  what  is  vicious,  he  is,  in  this  state  of 
shallow  reformation,  more  in  danger  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  more  in  credit  He  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two 
less  that  will  carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his 
heart  is  still  glued  to  the  world  and  estran- 
ged from  God. 

If  we  ever  look  into  our  hearts  at  all,  we 
are  naturally  most  inclined  to  it  when  we 
think  we  have  been  acting  right.  Here  in- 
spection gratifies  self-love.  We  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  directing  our  attention  to 
an  object,  when  that  object  presents  us  with 
pleasing  images.  But  it  is  a  painful  effort  to 
compel  the  raujd  to  turn  in  on  itself,  when 
the  view  only  presents  subjects  for  regret 
and  remorse.  This  painful  duty  however 
must  be  performed,  and  will  be  more  salu- 
tary in  proportion  as  it  is  less  pleasant— 
Let  us  establish  it  into  a  habit  to  ruminate 
on  our  faults.  With  the  recollection  of  our 
virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.  They 
will,  if  that  vanity  docs  not  obliterate  them, 
be  recorded  elsewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those 
parts  oi  our  character  which  will  best  bear 
It,  and  which  consequently  least  need  it :  at 
those  parts  which  am}rd  most  self-gratula- 
tion.  If  a  covetous  man,  for.  instance,  ex- 
ammes  himself,  instead  of  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  the  peccant  part,  he  applies  the 
probe  where  he  knows  it  will  not  go  very 
deep ;  he  turns  from  his  avarice  to  that  so- 
briety of  which  his  very  avarice  is  perhaps 
the  source.  Another,  who  is  the  slave  of 
passion,  fondly  rests  upon  some  act  of  gene- 
rosity, which  he  considers  as  a  fair  commu- 
tation for  some  favourite  vice,  that  would 
cost  him  more  to  renounce  than  he  is  willing 
to  part  with.  We  are  all  too  much  disposed 
to  dwell  on  that  smiling  side  of  the  prospect 
which  pleases  and  deceives  us,  and  to  shut 
our  eyes  upon  that  part  which  we  do  not 
choose  to  see,  because  we  are  resolved  not 
to  quit  Selt-love  always  holds  a  screen  be- 
tween the  superficial  self-examiner  and  his 
faults.  The  nominal  Christian  wraps  him- 
self up  in  forms  which  he  makes  himself  be- 
lieve are  Religion.  He  exults  in  what  he 
does,  overlooks  what  he  ought  to  do,  nor 
ever  suspects  that  what  b  done  at  all  can  be 
done  amiss.  ^  ^ 
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As  we  are  so  indolent  that  we  seldom  ex- 
amine a  truth  on  more  than  one  side,  so 
we  generally  take  care  that  it  shall  be  that 
side  which  thall  contain  some  old  prejudices. 
While  we  will  not  take  pains  to  correct 
those  prejudices  and  to  rectify  our  judgment, 
lest  it  should  oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite 
opinion,  we  are  vet  as  eager  to  judee,  and  as 
forward  to  decide,  as  if  we  were  fully  pos- 
sessed of  the  grounds  on  which  a  sound 
judgment  may  be  made,  and  a  just  decision 
formed. 

We  should  watch  ourselves  whether  we 
observe  a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice, 
as  well  in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  ordina- 
ry transactions;  whether  we  are  exact  in 
our  measures  of  commendation  and  cen- 
sure ;  whether  we  do  not  bestow  extrava- 
gant praise  where  simple  approbation  alone 
IS  due ;  whether  we  clo  not  withhold  com- 
mendation, where,  if  given,  it  would  suppoH 
modesty  and  encourage  merit;  whethe 
what  deserves  only  a  slight  censure  as  im- 
prudent, we  do  not  reprobate  as  immoral ; 
whether  we  do  not  sometimes  affect  to  over- 
rate ordinary  merit,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
to  ourselves  the  repuUition  ot  candour,  that 
we  may  on  other  occasions,  with  less  suspi- 
cion, depreciate  established  excellence.  We 
extol  the  first  because  we  fancy  that  it  can 
come  into  no  competition  with  us,  and  we 
derogate  from  the  last  because  it  obviously 
eclipses  us. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  conscien- 
tiously upright  in  our  estimation  of  benefits ; 
whether  when  we  have  a  fevour  to  ask,  we 
do  not  depreciate  its  value,  when  we  have 
one  to  grant  we  do  not  aggravate  it. , 

It  is  only  by  scrutinizing  the  heart  that  we 
can  know  it  It  is  only  by  knowing  the 
heart  that  we  can  reform  the  life.  Any  care- 
less observer,  indeed,  when  his  watch  goes 
wrong,  may  see  that  it  does  so,  by  casting 
an  eye  on  the  dial  plate ;  but  it  is  only  the 
artist  who  takes  it  to  pieces  and  examines 
every  spring  and  every  wheel  separately, 
and  who,  by  ascertaining  the  precise 
causes  of  the  irregularity,  can  set  the  ma- 
chine right,  and  restore  the  obstructed 
movements. 

The  illusions  of  intellectual  vision  would 
be  materially  con*ected  by  a  close  habit  of 
cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  our  hearts. 
We  fill  much  too  large  a  space  in  our  own 
imaginations ;  we  fancy  we  take  up  more 
room  in  the  world  than  Providence  assigns 
to  an  individual  who  has  to  divide  his  allot- 
ment with  so  many  millions,  who  are  all  of 
eoual  importance  in  their  own  eyes;  and 
wno,  like  us,  are  elbowing  others  to  make 
room  tor  themselves.  Just  as  in  the  natural 
■world,  where  every  particle  of  matter 
would  stretch  itself,  and  move  out  of  its 
place,  if  it  were  not  kept  in  order  by  sur- 
i-ounding  particles ;  the  pressui'e  cf  other 
parts  reduces  this  to  remain  in  a  confine- 
ment from  which  it  would  escape,  if  it  were 
not  thus  pressed  and  acted  upon  on  all  sides. 


The  conscientious  practice  we  have  been 
recommending,  would  greatly  asast  in  re- 
ducmg  us  to  our  proper  dhmensions,  and  in 
limiting  us  to  our  proper  place.  We  should 
be  astonished  if  we  could  see  our  real  dimi- 
nutiveness,  and  the  speck  we  actually  oc- 
cupy. When  shall  we  learn  frOm  our  own 
feelmgs  of  how  much  consequence  every 
man  is  to  himself  ? 

Nor  must  the  examination  be  occa^onal, 
but  regular.  Let  us  not  run  into  long  w- 
rears,  but  settle  our  accounts  frequently. 
Little  articles  will  run  up  to  a  large  amount, 
if  they  are  not  cleared  off.  Even  our  mno- 
cent  Aviys,  as  we  may  choose^  to  callthem^ 
will  not  have  passed  without  furnishing  their 
contingent— our  deadness  in  devotion — our 
eagerness  for  human  applause — our  care  to 
conceal  our  faults  ratlier  than  to  correct 
them— our  negligent  performance  of  some 
relative  duty— our  imprudence  in  convem- 
tion,  especially  at  table— our  inconsidcration 
— our  driving' to  the  very  edge  of  permitted 
indulgences — let  us  keep  these— let  »s  keep 
all  our  numerous  items  in  small  sum&  Let 
us  examine  them  while  the  particulars  are 
fi-esh  in  our  memory ;  othei-wise,  however 
we  may  fiatter  ourselves  that  lesser  evils 
will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  greater,  we  may 
find  when  we  come  to  settle  the  grand  ac- 
count that  they  will  not  be  the  less  remem- 
bered for  not  having  been  reconled. 

And  let  it  be  one  subject  o£  our  freqaent 
inquiry,  whether  since  we  last  scrutimaed 
our  hearts,  our  secular  affairs,  or  our  eter- 
nal concerns  have  had  the  predominance 
there.  We  do  not  mean  which  of  them  his 
occupied  most  of  our  time,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  which  must,  necessaiily,  to  the  ^ne- 
rality,  be  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  the  pre- 
sent  life  ;  but  on  which  our  affections  base 
been  most  bent;  and  especially  how  we 
have  conducted  ourselves  when  there  faiS 
arisen  a  competition  between  the  uiterestsoi^ 
both. 

That  general"  burst  of  sins  which  so  fre- 
Quently  rushes  in  on  the  consciences  of  tlw 
dying,  would  be  much  moderated  by  previ- 
ous habitual  self-examination.  It  wdlaot 
do  to  repent  in  the  lump.  The  sorrow  mast 
be  as  circumstantial  as  the  ^u.  Indefimte 
repentance  is  no  repentance.  And  it  is  os« 
grand  use  of  self-inquiry,  to  remind  us»  tkst 
all  unforsaken  sins  are  unrepcnted  stos. 

To  a  Christian  there  is  this  sulKktan^ 
comfort  attending  a  minute  self-inspectioB, 
that  when  he  finds  fewer  sins  to  be  noHxd, 
and  more  victories  over  temptaticm  obtaiaed. 
he  has  a  solid  evidence  of  his  advaDcenkcaR, 
which  well  repays  his  trouble. 

The  faithful  searcher  into  his  own  beast* 
that  *  chamber  of  imagery,*  feels  hhnadf 
in  the  situation  of  the  prophet,*  who  bans 
conducted  in  vision  from  one  idol  toatiolfaer» 
the  spirit  at  sight  of  each,  repeatedly  «x* 
claims^  ^hereisanothei'abominatioa  !*  T^ 
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prophet  being  commanded  to  dijj  deeper, 
the  further  he  penetrated  tlie  more  evils  lie 
found,  while  the  spirit  continued  to  cry  out, 
*  I  will  show  thee  yet  mdre  abomination.* 

Selt-exaraination  by  detecting  self-love, 
self-denial  by  weakeninja;  its  power,  self-go- 
vernment by  reducing  its  despotism,  turns 
the  temper  of  the  soul  from  its  natural  bias, 
controls  the  disojxierly  appetite,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  Divine  Cirace,  in  a  g;ood 
measure  restores  to  the  man  that  dominion 
over  himself  which  God  at  iirst  ^ave  him 
over  the  inferior  creatures.  Desires,  pas- 
sions, and  appetites,  are  brought  to  move 
somewhat  more  in  their  appouited  order ; 
subjects  not  tyrants.  Whai  the  stoics,  vain- 
ly pretended  to,  Christianity  effects.  It  re- 
stores man  to  a  dominion  over  his  own  will, 
and  in  a  good  measure  enthrones  him  in 
that  empire  which  he  had  fotfeited  by  sin. 

He  now  begins  to  survey  his  interior,  the 
awful  world  within  ;  not  mdeed  with  self- 
complacency,  but  with  the  control  of  a  so- 
vereign ;  he  still  finds  too  much  rebellion 
to  indulge  security,  he  therefore  continues 
his  inspection  with  vigilance,  but  without 
perturbation.  He  continues  to  experience 
a  remainder  of  insubordination  and  disor- 
der, but  this  i-ather  solicits  to  a  stricter  go- 
veimment  than  drives  him  to  i-elax  his  dis- 
cipline. 

This  self-inspection  somewhat  resembles 
the  correction  of  a  literary  performance. 
After  many  and  careful  revisals,  though 
some  grosser  faults  may  be  done  away; 
though  the  errors  arc  neither  quite  so  nu- 
merous, nor  so  glaring  as  at  first,  vet  the 
criuc  perpetually  perceives  fiaults  which  he 
had  not  perceived  before ;  negligences  ap- 
pear which  he  had  overlooked,  and  even 
defects  start  up  which  had  passed  on  him 
for  beauties.  He  finds  much  to  amend,  and 
even  to  expunge,  hi  what  he  had  before  ad- 
mired. When  by  rigoi-ous  castigation  the 
most  acknowledged  faults  are  corrected,  his 
critical  acumen,  improved  by  exercise,  and 
a  more  habitual  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
jects, still  detect,  and  will  forever  detect, 
new  imperfections..  But  he  neither  throws 
aside  his  work,  nor  remits  his  criticism, 
which  if  it  do  not  make  the  work  perfect, 
will  at  least  make  the  author  humble.  Con- 
scious that  if  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  was, 
it  is  still  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
the  required  excellence. 

Is  it  not  astonishing  that  we  should  go  on 
repeating  periodically,  'Try  me,  ()  God,' 
while  we  are  yet  neglecting  to  try  ourselves? 
Is  there  not  something  more  like  defiance 
than  devotion  to  invite  the  inspection  of  Om- 
niscience to  that  heart  which  we  ourselves 
neglect  to  inspect  ?  How  can  a  Christian 
solemnly  cry  out  to  the  Almighty,  'seek  the 
^ound  of  my  heart,  prove  me  and  examine 
my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be  any  ways 
ctf  wickedness  in  roe.'  while  he  himself  ne- 
>^lects  to  *  examine  his  heart,'  is  afraid  of 
*  I>rr>ving  his  thoughts,'  and  dreads  to  in- 
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c|uire  if  there  *  be  any  way  of  wickedness' 
in  himself,  knowing  that  the  inquiry  ought 
to  lead  to  the  expulsion. 

In  our  self-inquisition  let  us  fortify  our  vir- 
tue by  a  rigorous  exactness  in  callm^  things 
by  their  proper  names.  Self-love  is  parti- 
cularly ingenious  in  inventing  disguises  of 
this  kind.  Let  us  lay  them  open,  strip  them 
bare,  face  them,  and  give  them  as  little 
quarter  as  if  they  were  the  faults  of  another, 
— Let  us  not  call  wounded  pride  delicacy. 
— Self-love  Is  made  up  of  soft  and  sickly 
sensibilities.  Not  that  sensibility  which 
melts  at  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  that 
which  cannot  endure  the  least  suffering  it- 
self. It  is  alive  in  every  pore  where  self  is 
conceraed.  A  touch  is  a  wound.  It  is  care- 
less in  inflicting  pain,  but  cxQuisitely  awake 
in  feeling  it  It  defends  itself  before  it  is  at- 
tacked, revenges  affi^onts  before  they  are 
offered,  and  resents  as  an  insult  the  very 
suspicion  of  an  imperfection. 

In  order  then  to  unmask  our  hearts,  let 
us  not  be  contented  to  examine  our  vices, 
let  us  examine  our  virtues  also,  'those 
smaller  faults.'  Let  us  scrutinize  to  the 
bottom  those  qualities  and  actions  which 
have  more  particularly  obtained  public  esti- 
mation.— Let  us  inquire  if  they  wei*e  genu- 
ine in  the  principle,  simple  in  the  intention, 
honest  in  the  pi'osecution.  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves if  in  some  admired  instances  our  ge- 
nerosity had  no  tincture  of  vanity,  our  chari- 
ty no  taint  of  ostentation  ?  Whether  when 
we  did  such  a  right  action  which  brought  us 
credit,  we  should  have  persisted  in  doing  it, 
had  we  foreseen  that  it  would  incur  censure. 
Do  we  never  deceive  ourselves  by  mistaking 
a  constitutional  indifference  of  temper  for 
Christian  moderation  ^  Do  we  never  con- 
strue our  love  of  ease  into  deadness  of  the 
world .'  Our  animal  activity  into  Christian 
zeal  ^  Do  we  never  mistake  our  obstinacy 
for  firmness,  our  pride  for  fortitude,  our  sel- 
fishness for  feeling,  our  love  of  controversy 
for  the  love  of  God,  our  indolence  of  tem- 
per for  superiority  to  human  applause  ^ — 
When  we  have  stripped  our  good  qualities 
bare ;  when  wc  have  made  all  due  deduc- 
tions for  natural  temper,  easiness  of  disposi- 
tion, self-interest ;  desire  of  admiration  ;  of 
every  extrinsic  appendage,  every  illegiti- 
mate motive,  let  us  fairly  cast  up  the  ac- 
count, and  we  shall  be  mortified  to  see  how 
little  there  will  remain.  Pride  may  impose 
itself  upon  us,  even  in  the  shape  or  repent- 
ance. I'he  humble  Christian  is  grieved  at 
his  faults,  the  proud  man  is  angry  at  them. 
— He  is  indignant  when  he  discovers  he  has 
done  wrong,'  not  so  much  because  his  sin  of- 
fends God,  as  because  it  has  let  him  see  that 
he  is  not  quite  so  good  as  he  had  tried  to 
make  himself  believe. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  excite  us  to  the 
humbling  of  our  pride,  than  to  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  good  actions  :  the  former  is 
more  (Ufficult  as  it  is  less  pleasant.  That 
very  prikle  will  of  itself  stimulate  to  the  per- 
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ibnnance  of  many  tbin^  that  are  laudable.  \ 
lliese  performances  will  reproduce  pride, 
as  they  were  produced  by  it ;  whereas  hu- 
mility has  no  outward  stimulus.  Divine 
trace  alone  produces  it  It  is  so  far  from 
eing  actuated  by  the  love  of  fame,  that  it  is 
not  humility,  till  it  has  laid  the  desure  of  fame 
in  the  dust. 

If  an  actual  virtue  consists,  as  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the 
dominion  over  the  contrary  vice,  humility  is 
the  conquest  over  pride,  charity  over  sel- 
fishness :  not  only  a  victory  over  the  natural 
temper,  but  a  substitution  of  the  opposite 
auauty.  This  proves  that  all  virtue  is  foun- 
ded in  self-denial,  self-denial  in  self-know- 
ledge, and  self-knowledge  in  self-examina- 
tion. Pride  so  insinuates  itself  in  all  we  do, 
and  say,  and  think,  that  our  apparent  hu- 
mility has  not  seldom  its  origm  in  pride. 
That  very  impatience  which  we  feel  at  the 
perception  of  our  faults  is  produced  by  the 
astonishment  at  finding  that  we  are  not  per- 
fect—This sense  of  our  sins  should  make  us 
humble  but  not  desperate.  It  should  teach 
us  to  distrust  every  thing  in  ourselves,  and 
to  hope  for  every  thing  from  God.  The 
more  we  lay  open  the  wounds  which  sin  has 
made,  the  more  earnestly  shall  we  seek  the 
remedy  which  Christiamty  has  provided. 

But  instead  of  seeking  for  self-Knowledge, 
we  are  glancing  about  us  for  grounds  of  self- 
exultation  !  We  almost  resemble  the  Pha- 
risee, who  with  so  much  self-complacency 
delivered  in  the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues 
and  other  men's  sins,  and,  like  the  Tartars, 
who  think  they  possess  the  qualities  of  those 
they  murder,  fancied  that  the  suis  of  which 
he  accused  the  publican  would  swell  tlie 
Amount  of  his  own  good  deeds.  Like  him 
we  take  a  few  items  from  memory,  and  a 
few  more  from  imagination.  Instead  of 
pulling  down  the  edmce  which  pride  has 
raised,  we  are  looking  round  on  our  good 
.works  for  buttresses  to  prop  it  up.  We  ex- 
cuse ourselves  from  the  imputation  of  ma- 
ny ^ults  by  alleging  that  they  are  common, 
und  by  no  means  peculiar  to  ourselves. 
This  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  our  deceits. 
Faults  are  not  less  personally  ours  because 
others  commit  them.  There  is  diviability 
in  sin  as  well  as  in  matter.  Is  it  any  dimi- 
nution of  our  error  that  others  are  guilty  of 
the  same  ^ 

Self-love  being  a  very  industrious  princi- 
ple, has  generally  two  concerns  in  hand  at 
«ie  same  time,  it  is  as  busy  in  concealing 
our  own  defects  as  in  detecting  those  of 
others,  especially  those  of  the  wise  and  good. 
We  might  indeed  direct  its  activity  in  the 
latter  instance  to  our  own  advantage,  for  if 
the  faults  of  good  men  are  injurious  to  them- 
eelves,  they  might  be  rendered  profitable  to 
«s,  if  we  were  careftil  to  convert  them  to 
their  true  use.  But  instead  of  turning  them 
into  a  means  of  oromoting  our  own  watch- 
fulness, we  employ  them  mischievously  in 
two  wayaL    We  lessen  our  respect  for  pious 


characters  when  we  see  the  infirmities 
which  are  blended  with  their  fine  qualities, 
and  we  turn  their  failings  into  a  justification 
of  our  own,  which  are  not  like  theirs  over- 
shadowed with  virtues.  To  admire  the  ex- 
cellences of  others  without  imitating  them 
is  fruiUess  admiration ;  to  condemn  their  er- 
rors without  avdding  is  unprofitable  ceoso- 
riousness. 

When  we  arc  compelled  by  our  con- 
science to  acknowledge  and  regret  any  fault 
we  have  recenUy  committed,  this  feult  so 
presses  upon  our  recdlection,  that  we  seetn 
to  forget  that  we  have  any  other.  This  sia- 
^e  error  fills  our  mind,  axid  we  look  at  it  as 
through  a  telescope,  which,  while  it  shows 
an  object,  confines  the  sight  to  that  one  ob- 
ject exclusKely.  Others  indeed  arc  mere 
effectually  shut  out,  than  if  we  were  not  ex- 
amining this.  Thus  while  the  object  in  ques- 
tion b  ma^fied,  the  others  ai-e  as  if  they 
did  not  exist 

It  seems  to  be  established  into  a  kmd  oi 
system  not  to  profit  by  any  thin^  without  us, 
and  not  to  cultivate  an  acquamtance  with 
any  thing  within  us»  Though  wc  are  per- 
petually remarking  on  the  defects  of  other?, 
yet  when  does  the  remark  lead  us  to  study 
and  to  root  out  the  same  defects  in  our  own 
hearts  ?  We  are  almost  every  day  hearing 
of  the  death  of  others,  but  does  it  mduce  us 
to  reflect  on  death  as  a  thing  in  which  we 
have  an  individual  concern  r  We  coosadcr 
the  death  of  a  ftiend  as  a  lo6s»  but  sdkkm 
apply  it  as  a  warning.  The  death  of  others 
we  lament,  the  faults  of  others  wc  cenBorc, 
but  how  seldom  do  we  make  use  of  the  ooe 
for  our  own  amendment,  or  oftheoUierfar 
our  own  preparation.* 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  try  esroen- 
ments  in  the  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  plmoso- 
phy.  In  every  science  the  diligent  professor 
is  always  afraid  there  may  be  some  Bead 
which  he  has  not  yet  attained,  some  occdt 
principle  which  would  reward  the  labooroC 
discovery,  something  even  which  the  assi- 
duous and  intelligent  have  actuallv  found 
out,  but  which  has  hitherto  eluded  Ais  pur- 
suit And  shall  the  Christian  stop  ^ort  ia 
his  scrutiny,  shall  he  not  examine  and  m- 
quire  till  he  lays  hold  on  the  very  heart  and 
core  of  region  ? 

Why  should  experimental  philosophy  be 
the  prevailing  stuay,  and  experimental  re- 
ligion be  branded  as  the  badge  of  enthusi- 
asm, the  cant  of  a  hollow  protesdoa  ?  ShaB 
we  never  labour  to  establish  the  disdnctko 
between  appearance  and  reality,  betweea 
studying  religion  critically,  and  embracs^ 
it  practically,  between  having  our  conduct 
creditable  and  our  hearts  sanctified  ?  Sha^I 
we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  fnmk  the 
highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  alms  i^ 
our  attainments  f  Why  should  we 
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m  the  vestibule  when  the  sanctuary  is  open? 
Why  should  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the 
outer  courts  when  we  are  invited  to  enter 
into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  ? 

Natural  reason  is  not  likely  to  furnish  ar- 
^ments  sufficiently  cogent,  nor  motives  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  drive  us  to  a  close  self- 
inspection.  Our  corruptions  foster  this  ig- 
norance. To  this  they  owe  their  undis- 
puted possession  of  our  hearts.  No  princi- 
ple short  of  Christianity  is  strong  enough  to 
impel  us  to  a  study  so  disagreeable  as  that 
of  our  faults.  Of  Christianity,  humility  is 
the  prime  grace,  and  this  grace  can  never 
take  root  and  flourish  in  a  heart  that  lives  in 
ignorance  of  itself.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
greatness  and  extent  of  our  sins,  if  we  do 
not  know  the  imperfections  of  our  vhtues, 
the  f^libility  of  our  best  resolutions,  the  in- 
firmity of  our  purest  purposes,  we  cannot  be 
humble  ;  if  we  are  not  humble,  we  cannot 
be  Christians. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  to  be  no  end 
to  this  vigilance  ?  Is  there  no  assigned  pe- 
riod when  this  self-denial  may  become  un- 
necessary ?  No  eiven  point  when  we  may 
be  emancipated  from  the  x'exatious  self-in- 
spection ?  Is  the  matured  Christian  to  be 
a  slave  to  the  same  drudgery  as  the  novice  ? 
Thetrue  answer  is — we  may  cease  to  watch 
when  our  spiritual  enemy  ceases  to  assail. 
We  may  be  off  our  guard  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  temptation  without  We  may 
cease  our  self-denial  when  there  is  no  more 
corruption  within.  We  may  give  the  reins 
to  our  imagination  when  we  are  sure  its 
tendencies  will  be  towards  heaven.  We 
inay  dismiss  repentance  when  sin  is  abolish- 
ed. We  may  indulge  selfishness  when  we 
can  do  it  witnout  danger  to  our  souls.  We 
may  neglect  prayer  when  we  no  longer  need 
the  favour  oi  Goa.  We  may  cease  to  praise 
him  when  he  ceases  to  be  gracious  to  us.— 
Xo  discontinue  our  vigilance  at  any  period 
short  of  this,  will  be  to  defeat  all  the  virtues 
"we  have  practised  on  earth,  to  put  to  hazard 
all  our  hopes  of  happiness  in  heaven. 


CHAP.  XIII. 
Self'Ixrvt, 

*  The  idol  Self^^  says  an  excellent  old  di- 
Tine,*  'has  made  more  desolation  among 
iBen  than  ever  was  made  in  those  places 
•where  idols  were  served  by  human  sacrifices. 
It  has  preyed  more  fiercely  on  human  lives, 
than  Moloch  or  the  Minotaur.' 

To  worship  images  is  a  more  obvious,  but 
it  is  scarcely  a  more  degrading  idolatry, 
than  to  set  up  self  in  oppositfon  to  God.  I'o 
devote  ourselves  to  this  service  is  as  perfect 
slavery  as  the  service  of  God  is  perfect  free- 
dom.   If  we  cannot  imitate  the  sacrifice  of 

•  How*. 


Christ  in  his  death,  we  are  called  upon  to 
imitate  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  will. 
Even  the  Son  of  God  declared  •  I  came  not 
to  do  my  own  wUl,  but  the  will  of  Him  who 
sent  me.'  This  was  his  grand  lesson,  this 
was  his  distinguishing  character. 

Self-will  is  the  ever  flowing  fountain  of  all 
the  evil  tempers  which  deform  our  hearts^ 
of  all  the  boiling  passions  which  inflame  and 
disorder  society ;  the  root  of  bitterness  on 
which  all  its  corrupt  fruits  grow.  We  set  up 
our  own  understanding  against  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  our  own  passions  against  the 
will  of  God.  If  we  could  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise period  when  sensuality  ceased  to  govern 
in  the  animal  part  of  our  nature,  and  pride 
in  the  intellectual,  that  period  would  form 
the  most  memorable  era  of  the  Christian 
life;  from  that  moment  he  begins  a  new 
date  of  liberty  and  happiness;  from  that 
stage  he  sets  out  on  a  new  career  of  peace, 
liberty,  and  virtue. 

Self-love  is  a  Proteus  of  all  shapes,  shades^ 
and  complexions.  It  has  the  power  of  dila- 
tion and  contraction  as  best  serves  the  occa- 
sion. There  is  no  crevice  so  small  through 
which  its  subtle  essence  cannot  force  its  way, 
no  space  so  ample  that  it  cannot  stretch 
itself  to  fill. — It  IS  of  all  degrees  of  refine- 
ment, so  coarse  and  hun^y  as  to  goi'ce  itself 
with  the  grossest  adulation ;  so  fastidious  as 
to  require  a  homage  as  refined  as  itself ;  so 
artfiil  as  to  elude  the  detection  of  ordinary 
observers ;  so  specious  as  to  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  very  heart  in  which  it  reigns 
paramount :  yet,  though  so  extravagant  in 
Its  appetites, it  can  adopt  a  moderation  which 
imposes,  a  delicacy  which -veils  its  deformity, 
an  artificial  character  which  keeps  its  real 
one  out  of  sight 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  self-love  as  if  it 
were  only  a  symptom,  whereas  it  is  the  dis- 
temper itself ;  a  malignant  distemper  which 
has  possession  of  the  moral  constitution,  of 
which  malady  every  part  of  the  system  par- 
ticipates. In  direct  opposition  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  touch  of  the  &bled  king, 
which  converted  the  basest  materials  into 
gold,  this  corrupting  principle^pollutes,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  it,  whatever  is  in  it- 
self great  and  noble. 

Self-love  is  the  centre  of  the  unrenewed 
heart  This  stirring  principle,  as  has  been 
observed,  serves  indeed 

Tlio  virtaoos  mind  to  wake ; 

but  it  disturbs  it  from  its  slumber  to  ends  and 
purposes  directly  opposite  to  those  assigned 
to  it  by  our  incomparable  bard.  *  Self-love 
is  by  no  means  •  the  small  pebble  which  stirs 
the  peaceful  lake.'  It  is  rather  the  pent-up 
wind  within,  which  causes  the  earthquake ; 
it  is  the  tempest  which  agitates  the  sleeping 
ocean.  Had  the  image  been  as  just  as  its 
clothing  is  beautiful ;  or  rather  had  Mr. 
Pofie  been  as  sound  a  theologian  ai  he  was 


*  Btsaj  on  Man. 
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an  exquisite  poet,  the  allusinn  in  his  hands 
miBrht  have  conveyed  a  sounder  meaning 
Without  losing  a  particle  of  iis  cUgance. 
This  might  have  bten  effected  by  on  I  v  sub- 
stituting the  effect  for  the  cause  ;  that  is,  by 
making  benevolence  the  principle  instead  of 
the  consequence,  and  by  discarding  self-love 
from  its  central  situation  in  the  construction 
of  the  metaphor. 

But  by  arraying  a  beggarly  idea  in  prince- 
ly robes,  he  knew  that  his  own  splendid 
powers  could  at  any  time  transform  mean- 
ness into  majesty,  and  deformity  into 
beauty. 

After  all  however,  Ic  vrai  eat  le  bcuI  beau. 
Had  he  not  blindly  adopted  the  mislead  in  jj 
system  of  the  noble  sceptic,  'his  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend,*  he  might  have  ti-aiis- 
fen-ed  the  shining  attributes  of  the  base-born 
thing  which  he  has  dressed  out  with  so  many 
graces,  to  the  legitimate  claimant — benevo- 
lence ; — of  which  self-love  is  so  tar  from  be- 
ing, as  he  represents,  the  moving  spring, 
that  they  are  both  working  in  a  course  of 
incessant  cx)unteraction,  the  spirit  striving 
against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  agaiiist  the 
spirit 

To  Christian  benevolence  all  the  happy 
effects  attributed  to  self-love  might  have 
been  fairly  tracetL  It  was  only  to  dislodge 
the  idol  and  make  the  love  of  God  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  poet's  delightful  numbers  might 
have  conveyed  truths  worthy  of  so  pertect 
a  vehicle.  *  This  centre  moved,'  does  in- 
deed extend  its  pjervading  influence  in  the 
very  manner  ascribed  to  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple ;  does  indeed  spread  from  its  throne  in 
the  individual  breast,  to  all  those  successive 
circles,  •  wide  and  more  wide,*  of  which  the 
poet  makes  self-love  the  first  mover.* 

The  apostle  James  appears  to  have  been 
ofadiffi^rent opinion  from  the  ethic  bard; 
he  speaks  as  if^he  suspected  that  the  pebble 
stirred  the  lake  a  4ittle  too  roughly.  He 
traces  this  mischievous  principle  from  its 
birth  to  the  largest  extent  of  its  malign  in- 
fluence.— Fhe  question,  'whence  come 
wars  and  flghtings  among  you,'  he  answers 
by  another  question  ; — *  Come  they  not 
hence,  even  ot  your  lusts  that  war  in  your 
members  ?* 

The  same  pervading  spirit  which  creates 
hostility  between  nations,  creates  animosity 

*  SelfOore  that  puthtd  to  locf  •!,  to  divine, 
Givei  tWe  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blefsin;  thine : 
SHMore  but  •erret  the  virtuout  mind  to  wake, 
As  ihe  imall  pebble  stirs  the  peactrAil  lake; 
The  centre  mov*d,  a  circle  straight  sncceeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace. 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  rare. 

The  author  hopes  to  be  forgiven  Tor  these  remarks; 
she  has  hasardt-d  them  for  the  sake  uf  her  more  }outh* 
fill  rvailers.— Shehas  not  forgotten  the  time  when,  in  the 
admiration  of  youthful  enUiusiasm,  she  never  suspcetrd 
tliat  the  principle  of  these  finished  rerset  was  less  ex- 
cellent  tlnn  the  poetry. 


among  neighbours,  and  discoird  hi  fitmiliea. 
It  is  the  same  principle  which,  having  m  the 
beginning  made  *  Cain  the  first  male  child/ 
a  murderer  in  hb  father's  house,  has  t)een 
ever  since  in  perpetual  operation  ;  has  been 
transmitted  in  one  unbroken  line  of  succes- 
sion, through  that  long  chain  of  crimes  of 
which  history  is  composed,  to  the  present 
triumphant  spoiler  of  Europe.^ In  cultiva- 
ted hocieties,  laws  repress,  by  punishing, 
the  overt  act  in  private  individuals,  but  no 
one  thing  but  the  Christian  reli^ioh  has  ever 
been  devised  to  cleanse  the  sprmg. 

*  Th&heart  is  deceitful  above  all  thingsand 
desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  ?'  This 
proposition,  this  interrogation,  we  read  with 
conrplaccncy,  and  both  the  aphorism  and  the 
Question  being  a  portion  of  Scripture,  wc 
think  it  would  not  be  decent  to  controvert 
it.  We  read  it  however  with  a  secret  reser- 
vation, that  it  is  only  the  heart  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  is  meant,  and  wc  rarely 
make  the  application  which  the  Scripture 
intended.  Each  hopes  that  there  is  one  heart 
which  may  escape  the  charge,  and  he  makes 
the  single  exception  in  favour  of  his  own. 
But  if  the  exception  which  every  one  makes 
were  true,  there  would  not  be  a  deceitful  or 
wicked  heart  in  the  world. 

As  a  theory  we  are  ready  enough  to  admire 
self-knowledge,  yet  when  the  practice  comes 
in  question  we  are  as  blindfolded  as  if  oor 
happiness  depended  on  our  ignorance.  To 
lay  hold  on  a  religious  truth,  and  to  maintain 
our  hold,  is  no  easy  matter.  Our  under- 
standings are  not  more  ready  to  receive  than 
our  affections  to  lose  it  We  I  ike  to  have  an 
intellectual  knowledge  of  chvine  things,  but 
to  cultivate  a  spiritual  acquamtance  wt^ 
them  cannot  be  effected  at  so  cheap  a  rtU. 
We  can  even  more  readily  force -oursdvei 
to  believe  that  which  has  no  affinity  wik 
our  understanding,  than  we  can  brin^  €01^ 
selves  to  choose  that  which  has  no  latBtA 
in  our  will,  no  correspondence  wilk  otf 
passions.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Chm- 
tian  is,  to  endeavour  to  conquer  this  antipt- 
thy  to  the  self-denying  doctrines  aeantf 
which  the  human  heart  so  sturdily  noUs 
out.  The  learned  take  incredible  pains  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  phik)- 
sopher  cheerfully  consumes  the  mioDight 
oil  in  his  laborious  pursuits ;  he  willin^y 
saci-ifices  food  and  rest  to  conquer  a  di£Ek^- 
ty  in  science.  Here  the  lalxnir  is  pleasant, 
the  fatigue  is  grateful,  the  very  dimcukr  is 
not  without  its  charms.  Why  do  wc  fea  so 
differently  in  our  religious  pursuits  ?  Be- 
cause in  the  most  operose  human  stndie:, 
there  is  no  contradiction  of  self,  there  is  do 
opposition  to  the  will,  there  is  no  combat  c^ 
the  affections.  If  the  passions  are  at  aUiii»- 
plicated,  if  self-love  is  at  all  concerned,  it  is 
rather  in  the  way  of  gratification  tham  iia^ 
position. 

rhere  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mechawn] 
Christianity.  Tl>ere  are  good  imitadons  erf 
religion,  so  well  execQU^  and  soj-esembSogi 
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B»  not  only  to  deceive  the  spectator,  but  the  I  ceived  ourselves.    If  any  acquaintance  be- 


artist.  Self-love  in  its  various  artifices  to 
deceive  us  to  our  niin,  sometimes  makes 
use  of  a  means,  whicli,  if  properly  used,  is 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  that  can  be  de- 
vised to  preserve  us  fvum  its  influence— the 
perusal  of  pious  books. 

But  these  very  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant,  the  indolent,  and  the  self-satisfied, 
produce  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  that 
which  they  were  intended  to  produce,  and 
which  they  actually  do  produce  on  minds 
prepared  for  the  i>erusal.  They  inflate 
where  ihey  were  intended  to  humble.  As 
some  hypochondriacs,  who  amuse  their 
melancholy  hours  with  consulting  indiscri- 
minately every  medical  book  which  falls  in 
then*  way,  fancy  they  find  their  own  case  in 
every  page,  their  own  ailment  in  the  ail- 
ment of  every  patient,  till  they  believe  they 
actually  feel  every  pain  of  which  they  read, 
though  the  work  treats  of  cases  diamelri- 
cally  opposite  to  their  own : — so  the  religi- 
ous valetudinarian,  as  unreasonably  elated 
as  the  others  are  depressed,  reads  books 
descriptive  of  a  highly  religious  state,  witii 
the  same  unhappy  self-application.  He 
feds  his  spiritual  pulse  by  a  watch  that  has 
no  movements  in  common  with  it,  yet  he  fan- 
cies that  they  go  exactly  aUkc.  He  dwells 
with  delight  on  symptoms,  not  one  of  which 
belongs  to  him,  and  flatters  himself  with 
their  supposed  agi'eement.  lie  observes  in 
those  books  what  are  the  signs  of  grace,  and 
he  observes  them  with  complete  self-appli- 
cation ;  he  traces  what  are  the  evidenced  of 
being  in  God's  favour,  and  those  evidences 
he  finds  in  himself. 

Self-ignoi-ance  appropriates  truths  faith- 
fully stated  but  wholly  inapplicable.  The 
presumption  of  the  novice  arrogates  to  itself 
the  experience  of  the  advanced  Christian. 
He  is  persuaded  that  it  is  his  own  case,  and 
seizes  on  the  consolations  which  belong  only 
to  the  most  elevated  piety.  Self-knowledge 
would  correct  the  judgment.  It  would  teach 
us  to  use  the  pattern  held  out  as  an  original 
to  copy,  instead  of  leading  us  to  fancy  that 
we  are  already  wrought  into  the  assimila- 
tion. It  would  teach  us  when  we  read  the 
history  of  an  established  Christian,  to  la- 
bour after  a  conformity  to  it,  instead  ot  mis- 
taking it  for  the  delineation  of  our  own  cha- 
i-acter. 

Human  prudence,  daily  experience,  self- 
love,  all  teach  us  to  distrust  others,  but  all 
motives  combined  do  not  teach  us  to  distrust 
ourselves ;  we  confide  unreservedly  in  our 
own  heart,  though  as  a  guide  it  misleads,  as 
a  counsellor  it  betrays.  It  is  both  party  and 
judge.  As  the  one,  it  blinds  through  igno- 
rance, as  the  other,  it  acquits  through 
partiality. 

1*hou^h  we  value  ourselves  upon  our  dis- 
cretion m  not  confiding  too  implicitly  in 
others,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
friend,  any  neighbour,  or  even  any  enemy 
who  has  deceived  us  so  often  as  we  have  de- 


tray  us,  we  take  warning,  are  on  the  waich, 
anil  are  curetul  not  to  trust  him  again.  But 
however  frequently  the  bosom  traitor  de- 
ceive and  misiead,  no  such  determined 
stand  is  made  aga'mst  his  treachery  ;  we  lie 
as  open  to  his  next  assault  as  if  he  had  ne- 
ver betrayed  us.  We  do  not  profit  by  the 
i-emembrance  of  the  past  delusion  to  guard 
againtt  the  future. 

Yet  if  another  deceive  us,  it  is  only  in 
matters  respecting  this  world  ;  but  we'  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  things  of  eternal  moment 
The  treachery  of  othei-s  can  only  affect  our 
fortune  or  our  fame,  or  at  worst  our  peace  ;^ 
but  the  internal  traitor  may  mislead  us  to  our' 
everlasting  destruction.  .  We  are  too  much 
disposed  to  suspect  othere  who  probably 
have  neither  the  inclination  nor  tl^e  power 
to  injure  us,  but  we  seldom  suspect  our  own 
heart  though  it  possesses  and  employs  both. 
We  ought  however  fairly  to  distingoish  be- 
tween the  simple  vanity  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  self-love.  Those  who  content  themselves 
with  talking  as  if  the  praise  of  virtue  impli- 
ed the  practice,  and  who  expect  to  be 
thought  good,  because  they  commend  good- 
ness, only  propagate  the  deceit  which  has 
misled  themselves,  whereas  hypocrisy  does 
not  even  believe  herself.  She  has  deeper 
motives ;  she  has  designs  to  answer,  com- 

Setitions  to  promote,  projeclB  to  effect. 
•ut  mere  vanity  can  subsist  on  the  thin  air 
of  the  admiration  she  solicits,  without  inten- 
ding to  get  any  thing  by  it  She  is  gratu- 
itous in  her  loquacity  ;  for  she  is  ready  to 
display  her  own  merit  to  those  who  have 
nothing  to  give  in  i*etui*n,  whose  applause 
bruigs  no  proit,  and  whose  censure  no  dis- 
grace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  should  judge  of 
things  not  according  to  the  opinion  of  others 
in  cases  foreign  to  ourselves ;  cases  on  which 
we  have  no  correct  means  of  determining ; 
but  we  do  it  in  things  which  relate  imme- 
diately to  ourselves,  thus  making  not  truth 
but  the 'opinion  of  others  our  standard  in 
points  which  others  cannot  know,  and  of 
which  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  We 
are  as  fond  of  the  applauses  even  of  the 
upper  gallery  as  the  dramatic  poet  Like 
him  we  affect  to  despise  the  mob  consider- 
ed as  individual  judges,  yet  as  a  mass,  we 
covet  their  applause.  Like  him  we  feel 
strengthened  by  the  number  of  voices  in 
our  favour,  and  are  less  anxious  about  the 
goodness  of  the  work,  than  the  loudness  of 
the  acclamation.  Success  b  merit  in  the 
eye  of  both. 

But  even  though  wc  may  put  more  refine- 
ment into  our  self-love,  it  is  self-love  still. 
No  subtlety  of 'reasoning,  no  elegance  of 
taste,  though  it  may  di^ise  the  radical  prin- 
ciple, can  destroy  it  We  are  still  too  nmch 
in  love  with  flattery,  even  though  we  may 
profess  to  despise  that  praise  which  depends 
on  the  acclamations  of  the  vulgar.  But  if 
we  are  over  anxious  for  the  admiration  of 
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the  better  born  and  the  better  bred,  this  by 
no  means  proves  that  we  are  not  vain  ;  it 
only  proves  that  our  vanity  has  a  better 
taste.  Our  appetite  is  not  coarse  enough 
perhaps  to  rehsa  that  popularity  which  or- 
dinary ambition  covets,  but  do  we  never 
feed  m  secret  upon  the  applauses  of  more 
distinguished  judges  ?  Is  not  their  having 
extolled  our  merit  a  confirmation  of  our 
discernment,  and  the  chief  ground  of  our 
high  opinion  of  theirs  ? 

But  if  any  circumstance  arise  to  induce 
them  to  change  the  too  favourable  opinion 
which  they  had  formed  of  us,  though  their 
general  character  remain  unimpeachable, 
and  their  general  conduct  as  meritorious  as 
when  we  most  admired  them,  do  we  not  be- 
gin to  judge  them  unfavourably?  Do  we  not 
begin  to  question  their  claim  to  that  disceni- 
ment  which  we  had  ascribed  to  them,  to  sus- 
pect the  soundness  of  their  judgment  which 
we  had  so  loudly  commended  ?  It  is  well 
if  we  do  not  entertain  some  doubt  of  the 
rectitude  of  their  principles,  as  we  pro- 
bably do  of  the  reality  of  their  friendsnip. 
We  do  not  candidly  allow  for  the  effect  which 
piejudice,  which  misrepresentation  which 

garty  may  produce  even  on  an  upright  mind, 
till  less  does  it  enter  into  our  calculation 
that  we  may  actually  have  deserved  their 
disapprobation,  that  something  in  ourcon- 
<luct  may  luive  incurred  the  change  in 
theirs. 

It  is  no  low  attainment  to  detect  this  lurk 
ing  injustice  in  our  hearts,  to  strive  against 
it,  to  pray  agsunst  it,  and  especially  to  con- 
quer it.  We  may  reckon  that  we  nave  ac- 
quired a  sound  principle  of  mtegrity  when 
prejudice  no  lon^  blinds  lOur  judgment, 
nor  resentment  biases  our  justice ;  when  we 
do  not  make  our  opinion  of  another  depend 
on  the  opinion  which  we  conceive  he  enter- 
tains of  iis.  We  must  keep  a  just  measure, 
and  hold  an  even  balance  in  judging  of  our- 
selves as  well  as  of  others.  We  must  have 
no  false  estimate  which  shall  incline  to  con- 
demnation without,  or  to  partiality  within. 
The  examining  principle  must  be  kept 
sound,  or  our  determination  will  not  be  ex- 
act. It  must  be  at  once  a  testimony  of  our 
rectitude,  and  an  incentive  to  it 

In  order  to  improve  this  principlt,  we 
should  make  it  a  test  of  our  sincerity  to 
search  out  and  to  commend  the  good  quali- 
ties of  those  who  do  not  like  us.  But  this 
must  be  done  without  affectation,  and  with- 
out insincerity.  We  must  practice  no  false 
candour.  If  we  arc  not  on  our  guard  we 
may  be  laying  out  for  the  praise  of  generosi- 
ty, while  we  are  only  exercising  a  simple 
act  Of  justice.  These  refinements  of  self- 
love  are  the  dangers  only  of  spirits  of  the 
higher  order,  but  to  such  they  are  dangers. 

The  ingenuity  of  self-deceit  is  inexhausti- 
ble. If  people  extol  us,  we  feel  our  good 
opinion  of  oerselves  confirmed.  If  they  dis- 
like us,  we  do  not  think  the  worse  of*^  our- 
selves, but  of  tlicm ;  it  is  not  «v  who  want! 


merit  hMHthey  who  want  pen^ratioQ.  If  we 
cannot  refiise  them  discernment,  we  per- 
suade ourselves  that  they  are  not  so  much 
insensible  to  our  worth  as  envious  of  it 
I'here  is  no  shift,  stratagem,  or  device 
which  we  do  not  employ  to  make  us  stand 
well  with  ourselves. 

We  are  too  apt  to  calculate  oar  own  dia- 
racter  unfairly  in  two  ways ;  by  referring  t» 
some  one  signal  act  of  generosity,  as  if  such 
acts  were  the  common  habit  of  our  lives, 
and  by  treating  our  habitual  faults^  not  as 
common  habits,  but  occasional  failures. 
There  is  scarcely  any  fiiult  in  another  which 
offends  us  more  than  vanity,  though  per- 
haps there  is  none  that  really  iniures  us  so 
little.  We  have  no  patience  that  another 
should  be  as  fiill  of  self-love  as  we  aHow 
ourselves  to  be ;  so  full  of  himself  as  to  have 
little  leisure  to  attend  to  us.  We  are  par- 
ticularly quick  sighted  to  the  smallest  df  his 
ioftperfections  which  interferes  with  our 
self-esteem,  while  we  are  lenient  to  his 
more  grave  offences,  which  by  not  conAig; 
in  contact  with  our  vanity,  do  not  shock  «ir 
self-love. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  we  love  our- 
selves so  much  better  than  we  love  any  irther 
person,  yetthere  is  hardly  one,  however  Ik- 
tle  we  value  him,  that  we  had  not  rather  be 
alone  with,  that  we  had  not  rather  converse 
with,  that  we  had  not  rather  come  to  dose 
quarters  with,  than  ourselves  ?  Scarcdy 
one  whose  private  history,  whose  tbooghts, 
feelings,  actions,  and  motives  wc  bad  not 
rather  pry  into  tha»  our  own.  Do  wc  wl 
use  every  art  and  contrivance  to  avoid  get- 
ting at  the  truth  of  our  own  character  ?  Do 
we  not  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves  ignonat 
of  what  every  one  else  knows  req^ectii^ 
our  faults,  and  do  we  not  account  that  o^ 
our  enemy,  who  takes  on  himself  the  bq| 
office  of  a  friend,  that  of  opening  to  as  Mr 
real  state  and  condition  ? 

The  little  satisfaction  people  find  whifl 
they  faithfully  look  within,  makes  them  if 
more  eagerly  to  things  without.  Eaiiy 
practice  and  long  habit  might  conaaer  w 
repugnance  to  look  at  home,  andtnefnd- 
ness  for  looking  abroad.  Familiarity  often 
makes  us  pleased  with  the  sodety  which, 
while  strangers,  we  dreaded,  lotimacy 
with  ourselves  might  produce  a  simflaT 
effect. 

We  might  perhaps  collect  a  tolerably  jost 
knowledge  ot  our  own  character,  could  we 
ascertain  the  real  opinion  of  others  respect- 
ing us ;  but  that  opmion  being,  except  in  a 
moment  of  resentment,  caremlly  kept  from 
us  by  our  own  precautions,  profits  us  no- 
thing. We  do  not  choose  to  know  then-  se- 
cret sentiments,  because  we  do  not  choose 
to  be  cured  of  our  error ;  because  we  *k>vc 
darkness  rather  than  light;'  because  we  ood- 
ccive  that  in  parting  with  our  vanity,  wc 
should  part  with  the  only  comfort  we  havtr 
that  of  being  ignorant  of  our  own  faults. 

Self-knowledge  would  materially  contri- 
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bttte  to  our  happiness,  by  curing  us  of  that 
self-sufficiency  which  is  continually  exposing 
us  to  mortifications.  The  hourly  rubs  and 
vexations  which  pride  undergoes,  is  far 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  ^ort  in- 
toxication of  pleasure  which  it  snatches. 

The  enemy  witliin  is  always  in  a  confede- 
racy with  the  enemy  without,  whether  that 
enemy  be  the  world  or  the  devil.  The  do- 
mestic foe  accommodates  itself  to  their  al- 
lurements, flatters  our  weaknesses,  throws 
a  veil  over  our  vices,  tarnishes  our  good 
deeds,  gilds  our  bad  ones,  hoodwinks  our 
judgment,  and  works  hard  to  conceal  our 
internal  springs  of  action. 

Self-love  has  the  talent  of  imitating  what- 
ever the  world  admires,  even  though  it 
should  be  the  Christian  virtues.  It  leans  us 
from  our  reganl  to  reputation  to  avoid  all 
vices,  not  only  which  would  bring  punish- 
ment but  discredit  by  the  commission.  It 
can  even  assume  the  zeal  and  copy  the  ac- 
tivity of  Christian  charity.  It  communicates 
to  our  conduct  those  properties  and  graces, 
manifested  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
actuated  by  a  sounder  motive.  The  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  ends  proposed.  The  object 
of  the  one  is  to  please  God,  of  the  other  to 
obtain  the  praise  of  man. 

Self-love  judging  of  the  feelings  of  others 
by  its  own,  is  aware  that  nothing  excites  so 
much  odium  as  its  own  character  would  do, 
if  nakedly  exhibited.  We  feel,  by  our 
own  disjgust  at  its  exhibition  in  others,  how 
much  disgust  we  ourselves  should  excite  did 
we  not  invest  it  with  the  soft  garb  of  een- 
tle  manners  and  polished  address.  When 
therefore  we  would  not  condescend  *  to  take 
the  lowest  place,  to  think  others  better  than 
ourselves,  to  be  courteous  and  pitiful,'  on  the 
true  scripture  ground,  politeness  steps  in  as 
the  accidental  substitute  of  humility,  and 
the  counterfeit  brilliant  is  willingly  worn  by 
those  who  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
jeweL 

There  is  a  certain  elegance  of  mind  which 
will  often  i*estrain  a  well-bred  man  from  sor- 
did pleasures  and  gross  voluptuousness.  He 
will  be  led  by  his  good  taste  perhaps  not 
only  to  abhor  the  excesses  of  vice,  but  to  ad- 
mire the  theory  of  virtue.  But  it  is  only  the 
cra/iule  of  vice  which  he  will  abhor.  Ex- 
qui^te  gratifications,  sober  luxury,  incessant 
but  not  unmeasured  enjoyment,  form  the 
principle  of  his  plan  of  life,  and  if  he  ob- 
serve a  temperance  in  his  pleasures,  it  is 
only  because  excess  would  take  off  the  edge, 
destroy  the  zest,  and  abridge  the  gratifica- 
tion. By  resisting  gross  vices  ne  flatters  him- 
self that  he  is  a  temperate  man,  and  that  he 
has  made  all  the  sacrifices  which  self-denial 
imposes.  Inwardly  satisfied,  he  compares 
himself  with  those  who  have  sunk  into 
coarser  indulgences,  enjoys  his  own  superi- 
ority in  health,  credit,  and  unimpaired  fa- 
culties, and  triumphs  in  the  dignity  of  his 
own  character. 
Tl^reis,  if  the  expression  may  be  allow- 


ed, a  sort  of  reli^ous  self-deceit,  an  affection 
of  humility  which  is  in  reality  full  of  life, 
which  resolves  all  importance  into  what 
concerns  self,  which  only  looks  at  thmgs  as 
they  refer  to  life.  This  religious  vanity  ope- 
rates in  two  ways : — We  not  only  Hy  out  at 
the  imputation  of  the  smallest  individual 
fault,  while  at  the  same  time  we  affect  to 
charge  ourselves  with  more  corruption  than 
is  attribated  to  us ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
while  we  are  lamenting  our  general  want  of 
all  goodness,  we  fight  for  every  particle  that 
is  disputed.  The  one  quality  that  is  in  ques- 
tion always  happens  to  be  the  very  one  to 
>vhich  we  mmt  lay  claim,  however  deficient 
in  others. — Thus,  while  renouncing  the  pre- 
ten^ons  to  every  virtue,  *we  depreciate  our- 
selves into  alL '  We  had  rather  talk  even  of 
our  faults  than  not  occupy  the  foreground  of 
the  canvass. 

Humility  does  not  consist  in  telling  our 
faults,  but  in  bearing  to  be  told  of  them  ;  in 
hearing  them  patiently  and  even  thankfully; 
in  correcting  ourselves  when  told ;  in  not 
hating  those  who  tell  usof  them.  If  we  were 
little  mour  own  tyes,  and  felt  our  real  insig- 
nificance, we  should  avoid  false  humility  as 
much  as  mere  obvious  vanity  ;  but  we  sel- 
dom dwell  on  our  faults  except  in  a  general 
way,  and  rarely  on  those  of  which  we  are 
really  euilty.  We  do  it  in  the  hope  of  being 
contradicted,  and  thus  of  being  confirmed  in 
the  secret  good  opinion  we  entertain  of  our- 
selves. It  is  not  enough  that  we  inveigh 
against  ourselves,  we  must  in  a  manner  for- 
get ourselves.  This  oblivion  of  self  from  a 
pure  principle,  would  go  ftirther  towards  our 
advancement  in  christian  virtue,  than  the 
most  splendid  actions  performed  on  the  op- 
posite ground. 

That  self-knowledge  which  teaches  us  hu- 
mility, teaches  us  compassion  alsa  The  sick 
pity  the  sick.  They  sympathize  with  the 
disorder  of  which  they  feel  the  symptoms  in 
themselves.  Self-knowledge  also  checks  in- 
justice by  establishing  the  equitable  princi^ 
pie  of  showing  the  kindness  we  expect  to 
receive ;  it  repi*esses  ambition  by  convin- 
cing us  how  little  we  are  entitled  to  superi- 
ority ;  it  renders  adversity  profitable  by  let- 
ting us  see  how  much  we  d6Ki*ve  it;  it 
makes  prospenty  safe,  by  dfrecting  our 
hearts  to  him  who  confers  it,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving it  as  the  consequence  of  our  own 
desert 

We  even  carry  our  self-importance  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne  of  God.  When  pros- 
trate there  we  are  not  required,  it  is  true, 
to  forget  ourselves,  but  we  are  required  to 
remember  him.  We  have  indeed  much 
sin  to  lament,  but  we  have  also  much  mer- 
cy to  adore.  We  have  much  to  adc,  but  we 
have  likewise  much  to  acknowledge.  Yet 
our  infinite  obligations  to  God  do  not  fill  our 
hearts  half  as  much  as  a  petty  uneasiness  of 
our  own;  nor  Hts  infinite  perfections  as 
much  as  our  own  smallest  want. 

The  great,  the  only  effectual  antidote  to 
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self-love,  is  to  get  the  love  of  God  and  of  our 
ndghbour  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart.  Yet 
let  us  ever  bear  m  mind  that  dependanceon 
our  fdlow  creatures  is  as  carefully  to  be 
avoided  as  love  of  them  is  to  be  cultivated, 
lliere  is  none  but  God  on  whom  the  princi- 
ples of  love  and  dependance  form  but  one 
duty. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

On  the  conduct  oj^  Christians  in  their  tnier- 
course  with  the  irreligious. 

The  comWnation  of  integrity  with  discre- 
tion is  the  precise  pdnt  at  which  a  serious 
Christian  must  aim  in  his  intercourse,  and 
especially  in  his  debates  on  religion,  with 
m«n  of  the  oppoate  description.  He  must 
consider  himself  as  not  only  having  his  own 
reputation  but  the  honour  of  religK)n  in  his 
keeping.  While  he  must  on  the  one  hand 
•  set  his  face  as  a  flint*  against  an>r  thing  that 
may  be  construed  into  compromise  or  eva- 
sion, into  denying  or  concealing  any  chris- 
tian truth,  or  snrinking  from  any  command- 
ed duty,  in  order  to  conciliate  favour ;  he 
musL  on  the  other  hand,  be  scrupulously 
careful  never  to  maintain  a  christian  doc- 
trine with  an  unchristian  temper.  In  en- 
deavouring to  con\nnce  he  must  be  cautious 
not  needlessly  to  irritate.  He  must  distin- 
guish between  the  honour  ot  God  and  the 
pride  of  his  own  character,  and  never  be 
pertinaciously  suj^orting  the  one,  under  the 
pretende  that  he  is  only  maintaining  the 
other.  The  dislike  thus  excited  against  the 
disputant  is  at  at  once  transferred  to  the 
principle,  and  the  adversary's  unfavourable 
opinbn  of  religion  is  augmented  by  the  faults 
of  its  champion.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
temperate champion  puts  its  out  ot  his  pow- 
er to  be  of  any  further  service  to  the  man 
whom  his  oftensive  manners  have  disgusted. 

A  serious  Christian,  it  is  true,  feels  an  ho- 
nest indignation  at  hearing  th(»8e  truths  on 
which  his  everlasting  hopes  depend,  lightly 
treated.  He  cannot  but  feel  his  heart  rise 
at  Uie  affront  offered  to  his  Maker.  But  in- 
stead of  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  on 
the  revilcr*s  head,  he  will  raise  a  seci'et  sup- 
plication to  the  God  of  heaven  in  his  favour, 
which,  if  it  change  not  the  heart  (rf  his  op- 
ponent, will  not  only  tranquillize  his  own, 
Dut  soften  it  towards  his  adversary ;  for  we 
cannot  easily  hate  the  man  for  whom  we 
pray. 

He  who  advocates  the  sacred  cause  of 
Christianity,  should  be  particularly  aware  of 
fancying  that  his  being  religious  will  atone 
for  his  being  disagreeable ;  that  his  ortho- 
doxy will  justify  his  uncharitablcness,  or  his 
sseal  make  up  for  his  indiscretion.  He  must 
not  pei*suade  himself  that  he  has  been  ser- 
ving God,  when  he  has  only  been  gratifying 
his  own  resentment,  when'  he  has  actually 


by  a  fiery  defence  prejudiced  the  cause 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  advanced  by 
temperate  argument  stnd  persuasive  mild- 
ne^is.  Even  a  judicious  silence  under  great 
provocation  is,  m  a  warm  temper,  real  for- 
bearance. And  though  •  to-keep  silence  from 
good  words'  may  be  pain  and  grief,  yet  the 
pain  and  grief  must  be  borne,  and  the  si- 
lence must  be  observed. 

We  sometimes  see  imprudent  religioiwts 
glory  in  the  attacks  whicn  their  own  kidis- 
cretion  has  mvited.  With  more  vanity  than 
truth  they  apply  the  strong  and  ill-chosen 
terra  of  ptrsecution,  to  the  ^eers  and  ridi- 
cule which  some  impropriety  of  manner  or 
some  inadvertency  <rt  their  own  has  occa- 
sioned. Now  and  then  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
censure  may  be  deserved,  and  the  high  pro- 
fessor may  [>ossibly  bet>ut  an  indiflereot  mo- 
ralist. Even  a  good  man,  a  point  we  are 
not  snfiiciently  ready  to  concede^  may  have 
b«en  blameable  in  some  instance  on  whkh 
hiscensurers  will  naturally  have  kept  a  keen 
eye.  On  these  occaskins  how  forcibly  decs 
the  pointed  caution  recur,  which  was  ioe 
plied  by  the  divine  moralist  on  the  mount, 
and  enforced  by  the  apostle  Peter,  to  dis- 
tinguish for  whose  sake  we  are  calonuit- 
ated. 

By  the  way,  this  sharp  look-out  of  wortd- 
ly  men  on  the  professors  of  religion,  is  not 
without  very  important  uses.  While  ft 
serves  to  promote  circumspection  in  the  real 
Christian,  the  detectionito  which  it  leads  io 
the  case  of  the  hollow  prof^sor,  ibni»  a 
broad  and  useful  line  of  distinction  between 
two  classes  of  characters  so  essentially  ds- 
tiuct,  and  yet  so  fieouently,  so  ui^ustlyaaad 
so  malevolently  confoundedL 

The  world  believes,  or  at  least  afiecttto 
believe,  that  the  correct  ai^  elegant 
ed  religious  man  is  bUnd  to  those  erro 
infirmities,  that  eccentricity  and  iMd 
that  propensity  to  diverge  from  the  ' 
line  of  piudence,-  whi<3i  is  dii 
some  pious  but  ill-judging  men,  ant 
delieht  and  gratify  ihe  enemies  of  true 
as  mrnishing  them  with  so  plausi 
ground  for  censure.  But  if  the  more  j«dl* 
cious  and  better  informed  Christian  bears 
with  these  infirmities,  it  is  not  that  he  docs 
not  clearly  perceive  and  entirely  coodcoui 
them.  But  he  bears  with  what  he  dMf»* 
proves  for  the  sake  of  the  zeal,  the  sincefi^, 
the  general  usefulness  of  these  delbctitc 
charactera :  these  good  qualities  are  totri^ 
overlooked  by  the  cen&urer,  who  is  c 
the  watch  to  aggravate  the  failings 
Christian  charity  laments  without  ea 
ting.  It  bears  with  them  from  the  belief  te^ 
impropriety  is  less  mischievous  than 
lessness,  a  bad  judgment  than  a  bad 
and  some  little  excesses  of  zeal  than  _ 
immorality  or  total  indiflference. 

We  are  not  ignonuit  how  much  t*iilli.'.B* 
self  offends,  though  unassociated 
thing  that  is  displeasing.    Thb  ' 
important  rule  not  to  2p^  to  the  .^ 
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offence,  by  miiung  the  faults  of  our  own  cha- 
racter with  the  cause  we  support ;  because 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  enemy  will  take 
care  never  to  separate  them.  He  will  al- 
ways voluntarily  maintain  the  pernicious  as- 
sociation in  his  own  mind.  He  will  never 
think  or  speak  of  religion  without  connect- 
ing with  it  the  real  or  imputed  bad  qualities 
of  all  the  religious  men  he  knows  or  has 
heard  of. 

Let  not  then  the  friends  of  truth  unneces- 
sarily increase  the  number  of  her  enemies. 
Let  her  not  have  at  once  to  sustain  the  as- 
saults to  which  her  divine  character  inevita- 
bly subjects  her,  and  the  obloqgi^  to  which 
the  infii-mities  and  foibles  of  her  mjudicious, 
and  if  there  are  any  such,  her  unworthy 
champions  expose  her. 

But  we  sometimes  justify  our  rash  vio- 
lence under  colour  that  our  correct  piety 
cannot  endure  the  faults  of  others.  The  Pha- 
risees, overflowing  with  wickedness  them- 
selves, made  the  exactness  of  their  own  vir- 
tue a  pretence  for  looking  with  horror  on  the 
publicans  whom  our  Saviour  regarded  with 
compassionate  tenderness,  while  he  repro- 
bated with  keen  severity  the  sins,  and  espe- 
cially the  cendoriousness  of  their  accusers. 
•Charity,'  says  an  admirable  French  wri- 
ter, *  is  that  law  which  Jesus  Christ  came 
down  to  bring  into  the  world,  to  repair  the 
divisions  which  sin  has  introduced  into  it :  to 
be  the  proof  of  the  reconciliation  of  man 
■with  God,  by  bringing  him  into  obedience  to 
the  divine  law  ;  to  reconcile  him  to  himself 
by  subjugating  his  passions  to  his  reason ; 
and  in  nne  to  reconcile  him  to  all  mankind, 
by  curing  him  of  the  desire  to  domineer  over 
them.' 

But  we  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  become 
the  instruments  of  God  in  promodng  the 
spiritual  good  of  any  one,  if  we  stop  up  the 
ave&ue  to  his  heart  by  violence  or  impru- 
lieiice.  We  not  only  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to  do  good  to  all  whom  we  disgust,  but  are 
■we  not  Uable  to  some  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  all  the  good  we  might  have  done 
them,  had  we  not  forfeited  our  influence  by 
our  indiscretion  ?  What  we  do  not  to  others, 
in  relieving  their  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily 
wants,  Christ  will  punish  as  not  having  been 
done  to  himself.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  our  own  reputation  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  religion,  that  we 
should  be  tender  of  one  for  the  sake  of  the 
othqr. 

The  modes  of  doing  good  in  society  are 
various.  We  should  sharpen  our  discern- 
ment to  discover  them  ;  and  our  zeal  to  put 
them  in  practice.  If  we  cannot  open  man's 
eyes  to  the  truth  of  religion  by  our  argu- 
ments, we  may  perhaps  open  them  to  its 
beauty  by  our  moderation.  I'hough  he  may 
dislike  C;hristianity  in  itself,  he  may*  from 
adroiring  the  forbearance  of  the  Christian^ 
be  at  last  led  to  admure  the  principle  from 
which  it  flowed.  If  he  have  hitherto  refu- 
sed to  listen  to  the  written  evidences  of  reli- 
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gion,  the  temper  of  her  advocate  may  be  a 
new  evidence  of  so  engaging  a  kind,  that  his 
heart  may  be  opened  by  tne  sweetness  of  the 
one  to  the  varieties  of  the  other.  He  will  at 
least  be  brought  to  allow  that  that  religion 
gannot  be  veiy  bad,  the  fruits  of  which  ai*e 
so  amiable.  The  conduct  of  the  disciple 
may  in  time  bring  him  to  the  feet  of  the 
Master.  Anew  combination  may  be  form- 
ed in  his  mind.  He  may  begin  to  see  what 
he  had  supposed  antipathies  reconciled,  to 
unite  two  things  which  he  thought  as  im- 
possible to  be  brought  together  as  the  two 
poles — he  may  begin  to  couple  candour  with 
Christianity. 

But  if  the  mild  advocate  fail  to  convince, 
he  may  persuade;  even  if  he  fail  to  persuade, 
he  will  at  least  leave  on  the  mipd  of  the  ad- 
versary such  favourable  imjiressions,  as 
may  induce  him  to  inquiiH:  farther.  He  may 
be  able  to  employ  on  some  future  occasion, 
to  more  effectual  purpose,  the  credit  which 
his  forbearance  will  have  obtained  for  him  : 
whereas  uncharitable  vehemence  would 
probablv  have  forever  shut  the  ears  and 
closed  the  heart  of  his  opponent  against  any 
fiirther  intercourse. 

But  if  the  temperate  pleader  should  not  be 
so  happy  as  to  produce  any  considerable  ef- 
fect on  the  mind  of  his  antagonist,  he  is  in 
any  case  pi-omoting  the  interests  of  his  own 
soul ;  he  is  at  least  imitating  the  faith  and 
patience  of  the  saints ;  he  b  cultivating  that 
*  meek  and  quiet  spirit'  of  which  his  blessed 
Master  gave  at  once  the  rule,  the  injunction, 
and  the  praise. 

If  'all  bitterness,  and  clamour,  and  ma- 
lice, and  evil  speaking,' are  expressly  for- 
bidden in  ordiuany  cases,  surely  the  prohibi- 
tion must  more  peculiarly  apply  to  the  case 
of  religious  controversialists.  Suppose  Vol- 
taire and  Hume  had  been  left  to  take  their 
measure  of  our  religion  (as  one  would  really 
sup[)ose  thev  had)  from  the  defences  of 
Christianity  oy  theur  very  able  contempora- 
ry, bishop  Warburton,— When  they  mw 
this  Goliah  in  talents  and  leamine,  dealmg 
about  his  ponderous  blows,  attacking  with 
the  same  poweiiiil  weapons,  not  the  enemies 
only,  but  the  friends  of  Christianity,  who 
happened  to  see  some  points  in  a  different 
lignt  from  himself;  not  meeting  them  as  his 
opponents,  but  pouncing  on  them  as  his 
prey  ;  not  seeking  to  defend  himself,  but 
tearing  them  to  pieces ;  waging  offensive 
war ;  delighting  in  unprbvoked  hostility— 
when  they  saw  him  thus  advocate  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  with  a  spirit  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  Christianity,  would  they  not  exulting- 
ly  exclaim,  in  different  opposition  to  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  apostolic  age,  *  See  how 
these  Christians  Aare  one  another!'  Where- 
as had  his  vast  powers  of  mind  and  astonish- 
ing compass  ot  knowledge  been  sanctified 
by  the  angelic  meekness  of  archbishop 
Leighton,  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  if  Christianity  be  false,  it 
is  after  all  so  amiable  that  it  deserves  to  be 
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true.  Might  they  not  have  applied  to  these 
two  prelates  what  was  said  ot  Bossuet  and 
Fenelon,  Wun  /irouve  la  Keiiipon,  t autre 
lu  fait  aimer »^ 

if  we  siudioiisly  contrive  how  to  furnish 
the  mobt  complete  tiiuiupU  to  infidels*,  con- 
tentious thcolog)^  would  be  our  be^t  contri- 
vance. They  enjoy  the  wounds  the  combat- 
ants intlict  on  each  other,  not  so  much  from 
the  personal  iniury  which  either  might  sus- 
tain, as  from  the  conviction  that  every  at- 
tack, however  it  may  terminate,  weakens 
the  common  cause.  In  all  engagements 
with  a  foreign  foe,  they  know  that  Christi- 
anity 7Wf^«;  come  off  triumphantly.  All  their 
hopes  are  founded  on  a  civil  war. 

If  a  forbearing  temper  should  be  main- 
tained towaids  the  irreligious,  how  much 
more  by  the  protessors  ot  religion  towards 
each  other.  As  it  is  a  lamentuble  instance 
of  human  infirmity  that  there  is  often  much 
hostility  carried  on  by  good  men,  who  pro- 
fess the  saw»e  faith  ;  so  it  is  a  striking  proof 
of-the  litigious  nature  of  man  that  this  spirit 
is  less  excited  by  broad  distinctions,  (such 
as  conscience  ought  not  to  reconcile)  than 
by  shades  of  opinion,  shades  so  few  and  light, 
that  the  world  would  not  know  they  existed 
at  all,  if  by  their  animosities  the  disputants 
were  not  so  impatient  to  inform  it. 

While  we  should  never  withhold  a  clear 
and  honest  avowal  of  the  great  principles  of 
our  religion,  let  us  discreetly  avoid  dwelling 
on  inconsiderable  distinctions,  on  which,  as 
they  do  not  affect  the  essentials  either  of 
faith  or  practice,  we  may  allow  another  to 
maintain  his  opinion,  while  we  steadily  hold 
fast  our  own.  But  in  religious  as  in  military 
warfare,  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  hostility 
were  gi'eat  in  pi*oportion  to  the  htileness  of 
the  point  contested.  We  all  remember 
when  two  great  nations  were  on  the  point  of 
being  involved  in  war  for  a  spot  of  ground* 
in  another  hemisphere,  so  little  known  that 
the  very  name  had  scarcely  reached  us ;  so 
inconsiderable  that  its  possession  would  have 
added  noth'mg  to  the  strength  of  eitlier.  In 
civil  too,  as  well  as  in  national  and  theologi- 
cal disputes,  there  is  often  most  stress  laid  on 
the  most  indifferent  thmgs.  Why  would 
the  Spanish  government  some  yeais  ago  so 
little  consult  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
as  nearly  to  produce  an  insurrection,  by  is- 
suing an  edict  for  them  to  relinquish  the  an- 
cient national  dress  ?  Why  was  the  security 
of  the  state,  and  the  lives  of  the  subjects  put 
to  hazard  for  a  cloak  and  a  jerkin }  Vov  the 
obstinate  people  made  as  firm  a  stand  against 
this  trifling  requisition,  as  they  could  have 
made  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  or 
religious  liberty,  if  they  had  been  so  happy 
as  to  {>ossess  either — a  stand  as  firm  as  tney 
are  now  noblv  making  in  defence  of  their 
countiy  and  their  independence. 

Without  invidiously  enumerating  any  of 
the  naiTowing  names  which  spUt  ChrisUani- 
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tv  in  pieces,  and  which  so  unhappHy'  drive 
tne  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  into  in- 
term'mable  war,  and  i-ange  them  into  so  ma- 
ny hobtile  bands,  not  against  the  comrooo 
enemy,  but  against  each  other ;  we  cannot 
forbear  regretting  that  less  temper  is  pre- 
served amoi»g  these  near  neighbours  in  lo- 
cal situation  and  in  Christian  tmth,  than  if 
the  attack  of  either  were  levelled  at  Jews, 
Turks,  or  Infidels, 

Is  this  that  catholic  spirit  which  embraces 
with  the  love  of  charity,  though  not  of  ap- 
probation, the  whole  offspring  of  our  coru- 
mon  Father — which  in  the  arms  of  its  large 
affection,  without  vindicating  their  fiiultsor 
adopting  their  opinions,  *  takes  every  cret- 
ture  in  of  every  kind,*  and  which  like  its 
gracious  Author,  « would  not  that  any  thii^ 
should  perish  ?' 

The  preference  of  remote  to  approxima- 
ting opinions  is,  however,  by  no  means  cxai- 
fined  to  the  religious  world.  The  author  cf 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
though  so  passionate  an  admirer  of  the  pro- 
phet of  Arabia  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  has 
own  Islamism ;  though  so  rapturous  an  eulo- 
gist of  the  apostate  Julian  as  to  raise  a  su:^ 
cion  of  his  own  polytheism,  yet  with  an  m- 
consistency  not  uncommon  to  unbelief  he 
treats  the  stout  orthodoxy  of  the  vehemcirt 
Athanasius,  with  more  respect  than  he 
shows  to  the  'scanty  ci'eed*  ot  a  contemp(>- 
rary  philosopher  and  theologian,  whose  cold 
and  comfortless  doctr'mes  were  much  less 
removed  from  his  own. 

Might  not  the  twelve  monsters  which  even 
the  inci-edible  strength  and  labour  of  Her- 
cules found  so  haixl  to  subdue,  be  interpret- 
ed as  an  ingenious  allegory,  by  wliich  were 
meant  twelve  popular  prejudices  ?  But 
though  the  hero  went  forth  armed  prcter- 
natui-ally,  the  goddess  of  Wisdom  ncadf 
furnishing  him  with  his  helmet,  andlWglA  ^ 
of  eloquence  with  his  arrows,  yet  it  is  ^ 
certain  that  he  conquered  the  reiigiowMpt^ 
judices,  not  of  the  world,  but  even  of  Ar^ 
and  Mycen©  ;  at  least  they  were  not  aoMlC 
his  earlier  conquests;  they  wei-e  notserpcs^ 
which  an  infant  hand  could  sti*anele.  They 
were  more  probably  the  fruitlul  hydns, 
which  lost  nothb^  by  losing  a  head,  a  oev 
head  always  starting  up  to  supply  the  iocefr- 
sant  decapitation.  But  though  ne  slew  tl« 
animal  at  last,  might  not  its  envenomed  goie 
in  which  his  arrows  were  dipped  be  the  pe- 
rennial fountain  in  which  persecuting  bi^- 
ry,  harsh  intolerance,  and  polemical  acri- 
mony, have  continued  to  dip  their  pens ! 

It  IS  a  delicate  point  to  hit  upon,  neither  to 
vmdicate  the  truth  in  so  coarse  a  manner  as 
to  excite  a  prejudice  against  it,  nor  to  make 
any  concessions  in  the  hope  of  obtahiiB^ 
popularity.  *If  it  be  possible^  as  muchaft 
lieth  in  you,  five  peaceably  with  all  men,* 
can  no  more  mean  that  we  should  exen^ 
that  false  candour  which  conciliates  at  ^ 
expense  of  sincerity,  than  that  we  slMld 
defend  truth  with  so  intolerant  a  ^uri^  «ftti 
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injure  the  cause  by  discrediting  the  advo- 
cate. 

As  the  apostle  beautifully  obtests  his  bre- 
thren, not  by  Uie  power  and  dignity,  but 
'  by  the  meekn^  and  gentleness  of  Christ,' 
so  every  Christian  should  adorn  his  doctrine 
by  the  same  endearing  qualittes,  evincing  by 
the  brightness  of  the  polish,  the  solidity  of 
the  substance.  But  he  vrill  carefully  avoid 
adopting  the  external  appearance  of  these 
amiable  tempers  as  substitutes  for  piety, 
when  they  are  only  its  ornaments.  Conde- 
scending manners  may  be  one  of  the  num- 
berless modifications  of  selfishness,  and  re- 
putation is  thus  often  obtained,  where  it  is 
not  fairly  earned.  Carefully  to  examine 
whether  he  pleased  others,  for  their  good  to 
edification,  or  in  oi-der  to  gain  praise  and 
popularity,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

We  should  not  be  angry  with  the  blind 
for  not  seeing,  nor  with  the  proud  for  not  ac- 
knowledging their  blindness.  We  ourselves 
perhaps  were  once  as  blind ;  happy  if  we 
are  not  still  as  proud.  If  nrit  m  this  in- 
stance, in  othei*s  perhaps  they  might  have 
made  more  of  our  advantages  than  we  have 
done ;  we,  under  their  circumstances  might 
have  been  more  perversely  wrong  than  they 
are,  had  we  not  been  treated  by  the  enlight- 
ened with  more  patient  tenderness  than  we 
are  disposed  to  exercise  towards  them. 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  are  assui^ed  by  Tinith 
itself,  would  have  repented,  had  they  en- 
joyed the  privileges  which  Chorazin  and 
l^thsaida  threw  away.  Surely  we  may  do 
that  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  love  of 
our  opponent's  soul,  which  well-bred  men 
do  through  a  regard  to  politeness.  Why 
should  a  Christian  be  more  ready  to  offend 
against  the  rule  of  charity  than  a  gentleman 
against  the  rule  of  decoi-um  ?  Candour  in 
{ndging  is  like  disinterestedness  in  acting ; 
DOth  are  statutes  of  the  royal  law. 

I'here  is  also  a  kind  of  right  which  men 
feel  they  possess  to  their  own  opinion.  With 
this  right  It  is  often  more  difficult  to  part  than 
even  with  the  opinion  itself.  If  our  object 
be  the  real  good  of  our  opponent ;  if  it  be 
to  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  and  not  to 
contest  for  victory,  we  shall  remember  this. 
"We  shall  consider  what  a  value  we  put  up- 
on our  own  opinion:  why  should  his,  though 
a  false  one,  be  less  dear  to  him,  if  he  be- 
lieves it  true  f  This  consideration  vill  teaph 
us  not  to  expect  too  much  at  first.  It  will 
teach  us  the  prudence  of  seeking  some  ge- 
neral point,  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  agree. 
Xhis  will  let  him  see  that  we  do  not  differ 
from  him  for  the  sake  of  differing ;  which 
conciliating  spirit  of  ourt  may  bring  him  to 
a  temper  to  listen  to  arguments  on  topics 
where  our  disagreement  is  voider. 

In  disputing,  for  instance,  with  those  who 
•wholly  reject  the  divine  authority  of  the 
scriptures,  we  can  gain  nothing  by  quoting 
them,  and  insisting  vehemently  on  the  proof 
'which  is  to  be  drawn  from  them,  in  support 


of  the  point  in  debate :  their  unquestiona- 
ble truth  availine  nothing  with  tnose  who 
do  not  allow  it  But  if  we  take  some  com- 
mon ground,  on  which  both  the  parties  can 
stand,  and  reason  from  the  analogies  of  na- 
tural religion,  and  the  way  in  which  God 
proceeds  m  the  known  and  acknowledged 
course  of  his  providence,  to  the  way  in  which 
he  deals  with  us,  and  has  declaimed  he  will 
deal  with  us,  as  the  God  i*evealed  in  the  Bi- 
ble ;  our  opponent  may  be  struck  with  the 
similarity  and  be  put  upon  a  track  of  con- 
sideration, and  be  brought  to  a  temper  in 
considering  which  may  terminate  in  the 
happiest  manner.  He  may  be  brought  at 
length  to  be  less  averse  from  listening  to  us, 
on  those  grounds  and  principles  of  which 
probably  he  might  otherwise  never  have 
seen  the  value. 

Where  a  disputant  of  another  description 
cannot  endure  what  he  sneeringly  calls  the 
strictness  of  evangelical  religion,  he  will 
have  no  objection  to  acknowledge  the  mo- 
mentous truths  of  man's  responsibility  to  his 
Maker,  of  the  omniscience,  omnipresence, 
majesty  and  purity  of  God.  Strive  then  to 
meet  him  on  these  grounds,  and  respectfully 
inquire  if  he  can  sincerely  affirm  that  he  is  • 
acting  up  to  the  truths  he  acknowledges  ? — 
If  he  ishving  in  all  respects  as  an  accounta- 
ble being  ought  to  live  ? — If  he  is  really  con- 
scious of  acting  as  a  being  ought  to  act,  who 
knows  that  he  is  continually  acting  under  the 
eye  of  a  just  and  holy  God  ?  You  will  find 
he  cannot  stand  on  tnese  grounds.  Either 
he  must  be  contented  to  receive  the  truth  as 
revealed  in  the  gospel,  or  be  convicted  of  in- 
consistency, or  self-deceit,  or  hypocrisy; 
you  will  at  least  drive  him  off  his  own  ground 
which  he  will  find  untenable,  if  you  cannot 
bring  him  over  to  yours.  But  while  the 
enemy  is  effecting  his  retreat,  do  not  you  cut 
off  the  means  of  his  return  ? 

Some  Christians  approve  Christianity  as  it 
is  knowledge,  i-ather  than  as  it  is  principle. 
They  like  it  as  it  yields  a  grand  object  of 
pursuit ;  as  it  enlarges  their  view  of  things, 
as  it  opens  to  them  a  wider  field  of  inquiry  ; 
a  fresh  source  of  discovery,  an  additional 
topic  of  critical  investigation.  They  con- 
sider it  rather  as  extending  the  limits  of 
their  research,  than  as  a  means  of  ennobling 
their  affections.  It  fiimishes  their  under- 
standing with  a  fund  of  riches  on  which  they 
are  eager  to  draw,  not  so  much  for  the  im- 
pi-ovement  of  the  heart  as  of  the  intellect. 
They  consider  it  as  a  thesis  on  which  to 
raise  interesting  discussion,  rather  than  as 
premises  from  which  to  draw  practical  con- 
clusions ;  as  an  incontroveitible  truth,  ra- 
ther than  as  a  rule  of  life. 

There  is  something  in  the  exhibition  of 
sacred  subjects  given  us  by  these  persons, 
which  according  to  our  conception,  is  not 
only  mistaken  but  pernicious.  .  We  refer  to 
their  treatment  of  religion  as  a  mere  science 
divested  of  its  practical  application,  ^nd 
taken  rather  as  a  cctle   ot^hilosophical 
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specalations  than  of  active  principles.  To 
explain  our  meaning,  vre  might  perhaps 
venture  to  except  against  the  choice  of 
topics  almost  exclusively  made  by  these 
writers. 

After  thev  have  spent  half  a  life  upon  the 
evidences,  the  mere  vestibule,  so  necessai;)^ 
we  allow,  to  be  passed  into  the  temple  of 
Christianity,  we  accompany  them  into  their 
edifice,  and  find  it  composed  of  materials 
but  too  co-incident  with  their  former  taste. 
Questions  of  criticism,  of  grammar,  of  histo- 
ry, <A  metaphysics,  of  mathematics,  and  of 
all  the  sciences  meet  us,  in  the  very  place 
of  that  which  saint  Paul  tells  us  *  is  the  end 
of  all,' — that  is,  'Charity  out  of  a  pure 
heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  taith 
unfeigned,  from  which'  he  adds,  <  some  ha- 
ying swerved,  have  turned  aside  to  vain 
janeling,'* 

We  are  very  far  from  applyin|[  the  latter 
term  to  all  scientific  discussions  m  religion, 
of  which  we  should  be  the  very  last  to  deny 
the  use,  or  question  the  necesuty.  Our 
main  objection  lies  to  the  preponderance 
^ven  to  such  topics  by  our  controversialists 
in  their  divinity,  and  to  the  spirit  too  often 
manifested  in  their  discussions.  A  prepon- 
derance it  is,  which  makes  us  sometimes 
fear  they  consider  these  things  rather  as  re- 
ligion itself,  than  as  helps  to  understand  it, 
as  the  substitutes,  not  the  allies  of  devotion. 
At  the  same  time,  a  cold  and  philosophical 
spirit,  often  studiously  maintained,  seems  to 
confirlli  the  suspicion,  that  religion  with 
them  is  not  accidentally,  but  essentially, 
and  solelv  an  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  a 
field  for  the  display  of  intellectual  prowess 
—as  if  the  salvation  of  souls  were  a  thing  by 
the  by. 

These  prize  fighters  in  theology  remind 
us  of  the  philosophers  of  other  schools  :  .we 
f^  as  if  we  were  reading  Newton  against 
Des  Cartes,  or  the  theory  of  caloic  in  oppo- 
sition to  phlogiston.  'Nous  le  regardons,' 
says  the  eloquent  Saurin  upon  some  religi- 
ous subject,  *  pour  la  plupart,  de  la  meme 
maniere,  dont  on  envisage  les  id^  es  d'un 
ancien  philosophe  sur  le  gjouvemement.'— 
The  practical  part  of  religion  in  short  is  for- 
gotten, is  lost  in  its  theories ;  and  what  is 
worst  of  all,  a  temper  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  employed  to  defend  or  illus- 
trate its  petitions. 

This  latter  effect  might  be  traced  beyond 
the  foregoing  causes,  to  another  nearly  allied 
to  them— the  habit  of  treating  religion  as  a 
science  capable  of  demonstration.  On  a 
subject  evidently  admitting  but  of  moral 
evidence,  we  lament  to  see  questions  dog- 
matidly  proved,  instead  of  being  tempe- 

*  See  1  Ttn.  i,  5,  A,  tlso  terse  4,  in  which  the  apot* 
tie  hints  at  certain  *  fables  and  endless  e^enealo^es, 
vbieh  minister  questions  rather  than  godly  edifying 
whieh  is  by  faith.*  We  dare  not  say  hew  closely  this 
desi^ption  applies  to  some  modem  controvertists  in 
theology. 


rately  argued.  Kay  we  coi^  almost  smBe 
at  the  sight  of  some  intricate  and  barren 
novelty  in  reh'gion,  deinonatrated  to  tiic  sa- 
tisfaction of  someone  ingenious  theorist,  who 
draws  upon  himself  instantly  a  hundred 
confutations  of  every  pontion  ne  maintains. 
The  ulterior  stages  of^  the  debate  are  ofteo 
such  as  might  *  make  angels  weep.'  And 
when  we  rememhtr  that  even  in  the  most 
imponant  questions,  invdving  eternal  inte- 
rests, « probability  is  the  very  guide  of  Bfc,** 
we  could  most  devoutly  wi^,  that  on  sub- 
jects, to  say  the  least,  not  •  generally  neces- 
sary to  salvation,'  infallibUity  were  not  the 
claim  of  the  disputant,  or  personal  animofr 
ty  the  condition  of  his  fsdlure. 

Such  speculatists  who  are  more  anxioiisto 
make  proselytes  to  an  opinion,  than  oonvats 
to  a  principle,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  ccn- 
vince  an  opponent,  as  the  Christian  who  is 
known  to  act  up  to  his  convictions,  and 
whose  genuine  piety  wiU  put  life  and  heavt 
into  his  reasonings.  The  oppon^it  proba- 
bly knows  already  all  the  ingenious  ai^ 
ments  which  books  supply.  Ineenoity 
therefore,  if  he  be  a  candid  man,  will  not  be 
so  likely  to  touch  him,  as  that  <  godly  sin- 
cerity' which  he  cannot  but  perceive  the 
heart  of  his  antagonist  b  dictating  to  lus  ypL 
There  is  a  simple  energy  in  pure  ChristBO 
truth  which  a  factitious  principle  imitates 
in  vain.  The  'knowledge  which  pofleth 
up'  will  make  few  practical  converts  mnc- 
companied  with  the  'charity  which  eifi- 
fieth.'  ^ 

To  remove  prejudices,  then,  isthebomi- 
den  duty  of  a  Christian,  but  he  must  take 
care  not  to  remove  them  by  conceding  wh« 
integrity  forbids  him  to  concede.  He  most 
not  wound  his  conscience  to  save  his  cre& 
If  an  ill  bred  roughness  disgusts  another,  a 
dishonest  complaisance  undoes  himsell  He 
must  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  recc^ 
tion  of  truth,  but  the  truth  itself  he  naostndt 
adulterate.  In  clearing  awav  the  i 
ment,  he  must  secure  the  principle. 

If  his  own  reputation  be  attacked,  he  i 

defend  it  by  every  lawful  means ;  nor  wi& 
he  sacrifice  the  valuable  possessioci  to  aof 
demand  but  that  of  conscience,  to  any  cw 
but  the  imperative  call  of  duty.  If  his  good 
name  be  put  in  competition  with  any  odier 
earthly  good,  he  will  preserve  it,  howcfv 
dear  may  be  the  good  fie  rel'mquishes ;  bat, 
if  the  conopetitionlie  between  his  reputatioB 
and  his  conscience,  he  has  no  hetttatjonia 
making  the  sacrifice,  costly  as  it  is.  A  feed- 
ing man  struggles  for  his  fame  as  for  bis  tife^ 
but  if  he  be  a  Christian,  he  parts  with  it, 
for  he  knows  that  It  is  not  the  hfe  of  his  aeoL 

For  the  same  reascm  that  we  mast  not  be 
over  anxious  to  vindicate  our  fame,  we  nflU 
be  careful  to  preserve  M^tom  any  uom9ti»- 
nutation.  The  great  apostle  of  the  GenAs 
has  set  us  an  admirable  example  in  beitkt^ 
spects,  and  we  should  never  consider  \imm 


*  Buf  ler*s  Introdai 
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one  point  of  view,  without  recollecting  his 
conduct  in  the  other.  So  profound  is  bis  hu- 
mility that  he  declares  himself  *  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints.'  Not  content  with  this 
comparative  depreciation,  he  proclaims  his 
actual  corruptions.  '  In  roe,  that  is,  in  my 
flesh,  there  is  no  good  thing. '  Yet  Uiis  deep 
self-abasement  did  not  prevent  him  from  as- 
serting his  own  calumniated  worth,  from  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  behind  the  very 
'  chiefest  of  the  apostles  ;* — again — *  As  the 
truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no  man  shall  stop 
roe  of  this  boasting,'  &c.  He  thea  enume- 
rates, with  a  manly  dicnity,  tempered  with  a 
Boble  modesty,  a  multitude  of  instances  of 
his  uuparalleied  suflferings  and  his  unrivalled 
zeal. 

Where  only  his  own  persondl  fedms^  were 
in  question,  how  self-abasing,  how  self-anni- 
hilating !  But  where  the  unjust  imputation 
involved  the  honour  ot  Christ  and  the  credit 
of  religion  *  what  carefulness  is  wrought  in 
him,  yea  what  clearing  of  himself ;  yea  what 
vehement  desire  5  yea  what  zeal  y 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  promises  annexed 
to  the  beatitudes,  we  should  be  cautious  of 
applying  to  ourselves  promises  which  do  pot 
belong  to  us,  particularly^  that  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  last  beatitude.  When  our 
feme  is  attacked,  let  us  carefully  inquire,  if 
we  are  •  suffering  for  righteousness*  sake,' 
or  for  our  own  faults;  let  us  examine, 
whether  we  may  not  deserve  the  censures 
we  have  incurred.  Even  if  we  are  suffer- 
ing in  the  cause  of  God,  may  we  not  have 
brought  discredit  on  that  holy  cause  by  our 
imprudence,  our  obstinacy,  our  vanity ;  by 
our  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  our  ear- 
.  nestness  without  temper  ?  Let  us  inquire, 
whether  our  revilers  nave  not  some  founda- 
tion for  the  charge  ?  Whether  we  have 
not  sought  our  own  glory  more  than  that  of 
God  ?  Whether  we  are  not  more  disap- 
pointed at  misang  that  revenue  of  praise, 
which  we  thought  our  good  works  were  en- 
titled to  bring  us  in,  than  at  the  wound  reli- 
gion may  have  sustained?  Whether, 
though  our  views  wertf  right  on  the  whole, 
their  purity  was  not  much  alloyed  by  human 
mixtures?  Whether,  neglecting  to  count 
the  cost,  we  did  not  expect  unouxed  appro- 
batirai,  uninterrupted  success,  and  a  iiill 
tide  of  prosperity  and  applause,  totally  for- 
^ttmg  the  reproaches  received,  ana  the 
obloquy  sustained  by  'the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows,* 

If  we  can  on  an  impartial  review,  acquit 
ourselves  as  to  the  general  purity  of  our 
motives,  the  general  integrity  of  our  con- 
duct, the  unfeigned  sincenty  of  our  endea- 
vours, then  we  may  indeeid,  though  with 
deep  humility,  take  to  ourselves  the  com- 
ibrt  of  this  divine  beatitude.  When  we  re- 
ally find,  that  men  only  speak  evil  of  us  for 
/ns  sake  m  whose  cause  we  have  laboured, 
however  that  labour  may  have  been  mm- 
eled  with  imperfection,  we  may  indeed  •  re- 
joice and  be  exceeding  glad«*    Submission 


may  be  elevated  into  gratitude, 'and  forgive- 
ness into  love. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  firofiriety  of  introducing  Religion  in 
general  conversation. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  introduce  here  an 
opinion  warmly  maintained  in  the  worid, 
and  which  indeed  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
rules  for  the  management  of  religious  debate 
recommended  in  the  pi'eceding  chapter  ?  It 
is,  that  the  subject  of  religion  ought  on  no 
occa^on  to  be  introduced  in  mixed  conopa- 
ny  ;  that  the  diversity  of  sentiment  upon  it 
is  so  great,  and  so  nearly  connected  witn  the 
tenderest  feelings  of  our  minds,  as  to  be  lia- 
ble to  lead  to  heat  and  contention.  Finally, 
that  it  is  too  grave  and  solemn  a  topic  to  oe 
mixed  in  the  miscellaneous  circle  of  social 
discourse,  much  less  in  the  festive  effusions 
of  convivial  cheerfulness.  Now,  in  answer 
to  these  allegations,  we  must  at  least  insist, 
that  should  religion,  on  other  grounds,  be 
found  entitled  to  social  discussion,  the  last 
observation,  if  true,  would  prove  convivial 
cheerfulness  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  religion,  rather  than  religion  in- 
admissible into  cheeHul  parties.  And  it  is 
certainly  a  retort  difficult  of  evasion,  that 
where  to  mtroduce  Religion  herself  is  to 
endanger  her  honour,  there  she  rather  suf- 
fers in  reputation  by  the  presence  of  her 
friend.  The  man  endeared  by  conviction  to 
his  religion  will  never  bear  to  be  long,  much 
less  to  be  statedly  separated  from  the  object 
of  his  a£R!ctions :  and  he  whose  zeal  once  de- 
termined him  *  to  know  nothing^  amongst 
his  associates,  <  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crudfied,*  never  could  have  dreamt  of  a 
latitude  of  interpretation,  which  would  ad- 
mit a  Christian  into  scenes  where  every . 
thing  hut  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified, 
midit  be  recognised  with  credit 

These  principles  appear  so  plain  and  in- 
controvertible, that  the  question  seems  ra- 
ther to  call  for  a  different  statement,  viz. 
Why  religion  should  not  be  deemed  admis- 
able  into  every  social  meeting  and  friendly- 
circle  in  which  a  Christian  himself  would 
choose  to  be  found  ?  That  it  is  too  weighty 
and  important  a  subject  for  discussion,  is  an 
ai*guroent,  which,  standine  alone,  assumes 
the  gross  absurdity  that  either  men  never 
talk  of  that  which  most  nearly  interests 
them,  or  that  when  they  do,  they  talk  im- 
properly. They  will  not,  it  is  true,  intro- 
duce a  private  concern,  however  important, 
in  which  no  one  is  interested  but  themselves 
But  in  the  subject  of  reli^on,  who  is  not  in- 
terested? Or  where  will  topics  be  found 
more  universal  in  their  application  to  sUl 
times,  persons,  places  and  circumstances,  as 
well  as  more  important,  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  eternal  welfanf-of  mankind  ? 
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Nor  will  it  be  avowed  with  great  colour  of 
reason,  that  topics  so  important  suffer  in 
point  of  gravity,  or  in  the  respect  <^f  man- 
kind, by  frequent  discussion.  We  never  ob- 
served men  grow  indifferent  to  their  health, 
their  affairs,  their  friends;  their  countiy,  in 
proportion  as  these  were  made  the  subjects  of 
their  familiar  discourse.  On  the  contrary, 
oblivion  has  been  noticed  as  the  oflispring  of 
silence.  The  man  who  never  mentions  his 
friend,is,  we  think,  in  general  most  likely  to 
forget  him.  And  far  from  deeming  the  name 
of  ONE,  greater  tha^  any  earthly  friend  'ta- 
ken in  vain,'  when  mentioned  discreetly  in 
conversation,  we  generally  find  him  most  re- 
membered and  respected  in  secret,  by  those 
whose  memories  are  occasionally  refreshed 
by  a  reference  to  his  word  and  authority  in 
public  *  Familiarity,'  indeed,  we  have  been 
told,  *  produces  contempt  ;*  a  truism,  on 
which  we  are  convinced  many  persons,  ho- 
nestly, though  blindly,  rest  their  habitual, 
and  even  systematic  reserve  on  religious 
subjects.  But  *  femiliarity'  in  our  mind  has 
reference  rather  to  the  manner,  than  to  the 
act,  of  introducing  religion.  To  us  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  a  certain  trite  and  trivial  repe- 
tition of  serious  remarks,  evidently  *  to  no 
profit,'  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  per- 
sons tamiliarized,  rather  by  education  than 
feeling,  to  the  language  of  piety. 

More  particularly  we  i-efer  it  to  a  still 
more  criminal  habit,  which,  to  their  dts- 
rrace,  some  professors  ot  religion  share  with 
3ie  profane,  of  raising  a  laugn  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  religious  observation  or  even  a 
Bcriptural  quotation.  'To  court  a  grin 
when  we  should  woo  a  soul,'  is  surely  an 
abuse  of  religion,  as  well  in  the  parlour  as 
the  pulpit  Nor  has  the  senate  itself  been  al- 
ways exempt  fi^m  this  impropriety,  pr. 
Johnson  has  long  since  pronounced  a  jest 
drawn  from  the  Bible,  the  vulgarest  because 
the  easiest  of  all  jests.— And  ftir  from  per- 
•  verting  religious  topics  to  such  a  purpose 
himself,  a  feeling  Christian  would  not  often 
be  found,  where  such  would  be  the  proba- 
ble consequence  of  offiering  a  pious  sentiment 
in  company. 

That  allusions  involving  religious  ques- 
tions are  often  productive  of  dispute  and  al- 
tercation, is  a  fact,  which  though  greatly 
exaggerated,  must  yet  in  a  degree  be  ad- 
mitted. This  circumstance  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  singular  reception 
which  a  religious  remark  is  often  observed 
to  meet  with  in  the  world.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  the  surprise  and  alarm  which,  on 
such  occasions,  will  frequently  pervade  the 
party  present  The  remark  is  received  as 
a  stranger  ^est,  of  which  no  one  knows  the 
quality  or  intentions.  And,  like  a  species 
of  intellectual  foundling,  it  is  cast  upon  the 
company  without  a  friend  to  foster  its  infan- 
cy, or  to  own  any  acquaintance  with  the  pa- 
rent A  fear  of  consequences  prevails.  It 
^  obvious  that  the  feeling  is — •  We  know 
not  into  what  it  may  grow  :  it  b  therefore 


safer  to  stifle  it  in  the  birth.*    This,  if  not 
the  avowed,  is  the  implied  sentiment 

But  is  not  this  delicacy,  this  maitvatse 
honte,  so  peculiar  perhaps  to  our  country- 
men on  religious  subjects,  the  very  cause 
which  operates  so  unfavourably  upon  that 
effect  which  it  labours  to  obviate  ?  Is  .not 
the  very  infrequencj^  of  moral  or  reli^ioQs 
observations,  a  suflBcient  account  to  be  given 
both  of  the  perplexity  and  the  irritation  said 
to  be  consequent  upon  their  introduction  ? 
And  were  not  religion  (we  mean  such  reli- 
gious to|l!cs  as  may  legitimately  arise  in 
mixed  society,)  banished  so  much  as  it  is 
from  conversation,  might  not  its  occasi<»)al 
recurrence  become  by  degrees  as  natural, 
perhaps  as  interesting,  certainly  as  instruc- 
tive, and  after  all  as  safe,  as  *  a  close  com- 
mittee on  the  weather,'  or  any  other  of  the 
authorized  topics  which  arc  about  as  pro- 
ductive of  amusement  as  of  instruction? 
People  act  as  if  religion  were  to  be  regarded 
at  a  distance ;  as  if  even  a  respectful  igno- 
rance were  to  be  prefen-ed  to  a  more  fami- 
liar approach.  This  reser\'e,  however,  does 
not  give  an  air  o\  respect,  so  much  as  of 
mj'^tery,  to  religion.  An  able  writer*  has 
observed,  *  that  was  esteemed  the  roost  sa- 
cred part  of  Pagan  devotion  which  was  the 
most  impure,  and  the  only  thing  that  was 
commendable  in  it  is,  that  it  was  kept  a 
great  mysterv. '  He  approves  of  nothing  in 
this  religion  out  the  modesty  of  withdraw- 
ing itseit  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. — But 
Christianity  requires  not  to  be  shrouded  in 
any  such  mysterious  recesses.  She  docs 
not,  like  the  Eastern  monarchs,  owe  her 
dignity  to  her  concealment  She  is,  on  the 
contrary,  most  honoured  where  most  known, 
and  most  revered  where  most  clearly  visible. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  hints  rather  than 
argument  belong  to  our  present  undertaking 
In  this  view,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  if 
we  offer  a  few  general  observations,  upco 
the  different  occasions  on  which  a  well  re- 
gulated mind  would  be  solicitous  to  intro- 
duce religion  into  socjal  discourse.  The  per-  • 
son  possessed  of  such  a  mind,  would  be 
mainly  anxious,  in  a  socie^  of  Christians, 
that  something  should  appear  indicative  of 
their  profession.  He  would  accordingly  fieei 
a  strong  desire  to  effect  it,  when  he  plainly 
perceived  his  company  engaged  on  no  other 
topic  either  innocently  entertaining,  or  r*- 
tionally  instructive.  The  desire,  however, 
would  by  no  means  cloud  his  brow,  give  &b 
air  of  impatience  to  his  countenance,  or  rea- 
der him  inattentive  to  the  general  tone  and 
temper  of  the  circle.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  endeavour  to  feel  additional  interest 
in  his  neighbour's  suggestions,  in  proportion 
as  he  hoped  in  turn  to  attract  notice  to  hii 
own.  He  would  show  long  forbearance  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  conscientious  toleratias^ 
In  the  prosecuUon  of  his  favourite  deai§flb 
he  would  never  attempt  a  forced  or  i 
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sonable  allusion  to  serious  subjects;  a  caution 
requiring  the  nicest  judgment  and  discrimi- 
nation, most  particularly  where  he  felt  the 
sentiments  or  the  zeal  of  his  company  to  be 
not  congenial  with  his  own.  His  would  be 
the  spirit  ot  the  prudent  mariner,  who  does 
not  even  approach  his  native  shore  without 
carefully  watching  the  winds,  and  sounding 
the  channels ;  knowing  well  that  a  tempo- 
rary delay,  even  on  an  unfriendly  element, 
is  preferable  to  a  hasty  landing  his  compa- 
ny, on  shore  indeed,  but  upon  the  point  of  a 
rock. 

Happily  for  our  present  purpose,  the  days 
we  live  m,  afford  circumstances  both  of 
foreign  and  domestic  occurrence,  of  every 
possible  variety  of  colour  and  connection,  so 
as  to  leave  scarcely  any  mind  unfurnished 
with  a  store  of  progressive  remarks  by 
which  the  most  instructive  truths  may  be 
approached  through  the  most  obvious  to- 
pics. And  a  prudent  mind  will  study  to 
make  its  approaches  to  such  an  ultimate  ob- 
ject, pi'ogressive  ;  it  will  know  also  where 
to  stop,  rather  indeed  out  of  regard  toothers 
than  to  itseli.  And  in  the  manly  avowal  of 
its  sentiments,  avoiding  as  well  what  is  cant- 
ing in  utterance  as  technical  in  language,  it 
will  make  them  at  once  appear  not  the 
cbullution  ot  an  ill  educated  imagination, 
but  the  result  of  a  long  exercised  under- 
standing. 

Nothmg  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  at- 
tention or  secure  respect  to  your  remarks, 
than  the  good  taste  in  which  they  are  de- 
livered. On  common  topics,  we  reckon 
him  the  most  elegant  speaker  whose  pro- 
nunciation and  accent  are  so  free  from  all 
peculiai  ities,  that  it  cannot  be  determined 
to  what  place  he  owes  his  birth.  A  polished 
critic  of  Home  accuses  one  of  tlie  finest  ot 
her  historians  of  provinciality.  This  is  a 
tault  obvious  to  less  enlightened  critics, 
since  the  Attic  herb-woman  could  detect 
the  provincial  dialect  of  a  great  philosopher. 
Why  must  religion  have  her  Patavinity  ? 
Why  must  the  Christian  adopt  the  quaint- 
ness  of  a  party,  or  a  scholar  the  idiom  of 
the  illiterate.'^  Why  should  a  valuable  truth 
be  combined  with  a  vulgar  or  fanatical  ex- 
pression ?  If  either  would  offend  when  se- 
parate, how  inevitably  must  they  disgust 
"when  the  one  is  mislakingly  intended  to  set 
off  the  other.  Surely  this  is  not  enchasing 
our  *  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.* 

We  must  not  close  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject without  alluding  to  another,  and  still 
more  delicate  introduction  of  religion,  in  the 
■way  of  re/iroof.  Here  is  indeed  a  point  in 
religious  conduct  to  which  we  feel  it  a  bold- 
ness to  make  any  retereuce  at  all.  Bold  in- 
deed, is  that  casuist,  who  would  lay  down 
general  rules  on  a  subject  where  the  consci- 
ences of  men  seem  to  differ  so  widely  from 
each  other :  and  feeble  too  often  will  be  its 
justest  rules,  where  the  feelings  of  timidity 
or  delicacy  rush  in  with  a  force  which 
sweeps  down  many  a  laud-mark  erected 


for  its  own  guidance,  even  by  conscience 
itself. 

Certainly  much  allowance,  perhaps  re- 
;pect,  is  dne  in  cases  of  very  doubtful  deci- 
sion, to  those  feelings  which,  after  the  ut- 
most self  regulation  of  mind,  are  found  to  be 
irresistible.  And  certainly  the  habits  and 
modes  of  address  attached  to  refined  society, 
are  such  as  to  place  personal  observations 
on  a  vcr}'  different  footing  to  that  on  which 
they  stand  by  nature.  A  frown,  even  a  cold 
and  disapproving  look,  maybe  a  reception 
which  the  profane  expression  or  loose  action 
of  a  neighbour  of  rank  and  opulence,  may 
have  never  before  encountered  from  his  flat- 
terers or  convivial  companions.  A  vehe- 
ment censure  in  his  case  might  inflame  his 
resentment  without  amending  his  fault. — 
Whether  the  attempt  be  to  correct  a  vice  or 
rectify  an  error,  one  object  should  ever  be 
steadily  kept  in  view — to  conciliate  rather 
than  to  contend,  to  inform  but  not  to  insult, 
to  evince  that  wc  assume,  not  the  character 
of  a  dictator,  but  the  office  of  a  Christian 
friend ;  that  we  have  the  best  interests  of 
the  offender,  and  the  honour  of  religion  at 
heart,  and  that  to  reprove  is  so  far  from  a 
gratification,  that  it  is  a  trial  to  ourselves, 
the  effort  of  conscience,  not  the  effect  di 
choice. 

Ihe  feelings,  therefore,  of  the  person  to 
be  admonished  should  be  most  scrupulously 
consulted.  The  admonition,  if  necessarily 
strong,  explicit  and  personal,  should  yet  be 
friendly,  tempei'^te,  and  well  bred.  An  of- 
fence, even  though  publicly  committed,  fo 
generally  best  reproved,  in  private,  perhaps 
in  writing.  Age,  superiority  of  station,  pre- 
vious acquaintance,  above  all,  that  sacred 
profession  to  which  the  honour  of  religion  is 
happily  made  a  personal  concern,  arc  cir- 
cumstances which  especially  call  for,  and 
sanction  the  attempt  recommended.  ^  And 
he  must  surely  be  unworthy  his  Christian 
vocation,  who  would  not  conscientiously  use 
any  influence  or  authority  which  he  might 
chance  to  possess,  in  discountenancmg  or 
rectifying  the  delinquency  he  condemns. 

We  are,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  after  the 
closest  reflection  and  longest  discussion  often 
forced  into  the  general  conclusion,  that  *  a 
good  heart  is  the  best  casuist.' — And  doubt- 
less where  true  Christian  benevolence  to- 
wards man  meets  in  the  same  mind  with  an 
honest  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  a  way  will 
be  found,  let  us  ratner  say  will  be  opened, 
for  the  right  exercise  of  tms,  as  of  every  vir- 
tuous dispodtion. 

Let  us  ever  remember  what  we  have  so 
often  insisted  on,  that  self-denial  is  the 
ground  work,  the  indispensable  requisite  for 
every  Christian  virtue  j  that  without  the 
habitual  exercise  of  this  principle,  we  shall 
never  be  followers  of  him  •  who  pleased  not 
himself. '  And  when  we  are  called  by  con- 
science to  the  largest  use  of  it  in  practice, 
we  must  arm  ourselves  with  the  highest 
considerations  for  the  trial ;  wc  must  consi- 
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dcr  liim,  -who  (through  his  faithful  reproofs)  I  ence  becoines  general,  that  all  religious  men 
*  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  are  equally  unsound  or  equally  deluded,  on- 


himself.*  And  when  even  from  Moses  we 
hear  the  trulj^  evangelical  precept,  •  thou 
shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  brother,  and 
not  suffer  sin  upon  him ;'  we  must  duly 
weigh  how  strongly  its  performance  is  en- 
forced upon  ourselves,  by  the  conduct  of 
one  greater  than  Moses,  who  expressly  'suf- 
fered for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  footsteps.' 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Christian  Watchfulne89. 

Of  all  the  motives  to  vigilance  and  self- 
discipline  which  Christianity  presents,  there 
Is  not  one  more  powerful  than  the  danger, 
from  which  even  religious  persons  are  not 
exempt,  of  slackening' in  zeal  and  declining 
in  piety.  Would  we  could  affirm,  that  cold- 
ness in  religion  is  confined  to  the  irreligious! 
If  it  be  melancholy  to  observe  an  absence  of 
Christianity  where  no  profession  of  it  was 
ever  made,  it  is  far  more  grievous  to  mark 
it,s  declension,  where  it  once  appeared  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  flourish.  We  feel  on 
the  comparison,  the  same  distinct  sort  of 
compassion  with  which  we  contemplate  the 
pecuniary  distresses  of  those  who  have  been 
always  indigent,  and  of  those  who  have  fkl- 
len  into  want  fi-om  a  state  of  opulence.  Our 
concern  differs  not  only  in  degi'ee  but  in 
kind. 

This  declension  is  one  of  the  most  awa- 
kening calls  to  watchfulness,  to  humility  and 
self-inspection,  which  religion  can  make  to 
bijii  « who  thinketh  he  standeth ;'  which  it 
can  make  to  him  who,  sensible  of  his  own 
weakness,  ought  to  feel  the  necessity  *of 
strengthening  the  things  which  remain  that 
are  ready  to  die.' 

If  there  is  not  any  one  circumstance  which 
ought  more  to  alarm  and  quicken  the  Chris- 
tian, than  that  of  finding  nim self  grow  lan- 
guid and  indifferent,  after  having  made  not 
only  a  profession  but  a  progress,  so  there  is 
not  a  more  reasonable  motive  of  triumph  to 
the  profane,  not  one  cause  which  excites  in 
him  a  more  plausible  ground  of  suspicion, 
either  that  there  never  was  Kny  truth  in  the 
profession  of  the  person  in  que8tion,or  which 
IS  a  more  fatal,  and,  to  such  a  mind,  a  more 
natural  conclusion — that  there  is  no  truth  in 
religion  itself.  At  best,  he  will  be  persua- 
ded that  this  can  only  be  a  faint  and  feeble 
principle,  the  impulse  of  which  is  so  sooh 
exhausted,  and  which  is  by  no  means  found 
sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  on  its  votary 
throughout  his  course.  He  is  assured  that 
piety  IS  only  an  outer  garment,  put  on  for 
show  or  convenience,  and  that  when  it 
ceases  to  be  wanted  tor  either  it  is  laid  aside. 
In  these  unhappy  instances  the  evil  seldom 
ceases  with  him  who  causes  it.    I'he  infer- 


ly  that  some  are  more  prudent,  or  more  for- 
tunate, or  greater  hypocrites  than  others. 
After  the  falling  away  of  one  promising  cha- 
racter, the  old  suspicion  recurs  and  is  con- 
firmed, and  the  detiectioo  of  others  pronoun- 
ced to  be  infallible. 

There  seems  to  be  this  marked  distinct 
tions  in  the  different  (pinions  which  reKgioiis 
and  worldly  men  entertain  respecting  hij- 
"man  corniption.  The  candid  Christian  is 
contented  to  believe  it«  as  an  indisputable 
general  truth,  while  he  Is  backward  to  ns- 

Sect  the  wickedness  of  the  individual,  nor 
oes  he  allow  himself  to  give  full  credit  to 
particular  instances  without  prool  I'he 
nian  of  the  world,  on  the  contrary^  who  de- 
nies the  genei-al  principle  is  extremely  prone 
to  suspect  the  individual:  Thus  his  know- 
ledge of  mankind  not  only  furnishes  a  proof, 
but  outstrips  the  truth  of  the  doctnoe: 
though  he  denies  it  asaproposibon  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  is  eager  to  establish  it  as  a  Usx  of 
experiment 

iSut  the  probability  is,  that  the  man  by  his 
departure  fitmi  the  principles  with  Woich 
he  appeared  to  set  out,  so  much  gratifies 
the  thoughtless,  and  grieves  the  serious 
mind,  never  was  a  sound  and  genuine  Chns- 
tian.  His  religion  was  perhaps  taken  up 
on  some  accidental  circumstance,  built  on 
some  false  ground,  produced  by  some  eva- 
nescent cause;  and  though  it  cannot  be  fikir- 
ly  pronounced  that  he  intended  by  his  for- 
ward profession  and  prominent  zeal,  to  de- 
ceive othei-s,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
was  deceived.  Perhaps  he  had  made  too 
sure  of  liimself.  His  early  professioD  was 
probably  rather  bold  and  ostentatious ;  he 
had  imprudently  fixed  his  stand  on  groand 
so  high  as  to  be  not  easily  tenable,  ai3  from 
which  a  descent  would  be  but  too  observa- 
ble. While  he  thought  he  never  could  be 
too  secure  of  his  own  strength,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  too  censorious  on  the  iu&isi- 
ties  of  others,  especially  of  those  whom  be 
had  apparently  outstripped,  and  wbo^ 
though  they  had  started  together,  he  had 
left  behind  him  in  the  race. 

Might  it  not  be  a  safer  course,  if  in  the 
outset  of  the  Christian  life,  a  modest  aad 
self-<listrusting  humility  were  to  impose  a 
temporary  restraint  on  the  forwardness  of 
outwaixi  profession  ?  A  httle  knowledge  of 
the  human  heait,  a  little  suspicion  of  the 
deceitfulness  of  his  pwn,  would  not  only 
moderate  the  intemperance  ot  an  ill-uoder- 
stood  zeal,  should  the  warm  convert  be- 
come an  established  Christian,  but  woold 
save  the  credit  of  religion,  which  will  re- 
ceive a  fresh  wound,  in  the  pos^bieeveotof 
his  desertion  from  her  standard. 

Some  of  the  most  distin^ished  f  hrhtlant 
m  this  country  began  their  relinous  c:arccr 
with  this  graceful  humility,  lliey  woold 
not  suffer  their  change  or  character,  ssd 
their  adoption  of  new  prmciples^  and  a  new 
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course  to  be  blazoned  abroad,  as  the  afiec- 1 
tioaate  zeal  of  their  confidential  friends 
would  have  advised,  till  the  principles  they 
had  adopted  were  established,  and  worked 
into  habits  of  piety ;  till  time  and  experi- 
^  ence  had  evinced  that  the  grace  of  God  had 
not  been  bestowed  on  them  in  vain.  Their 
progress  proved  to  be  such  as  might  have 
been  inferred  from  the  modesty  of  their  out- 
set. They  have  gone  on  with  a  perseve- 
rance which  difficulties  have  only  contribu- 
ted to  strengthen,  and  experience  to  con- 
firm; and  will,  through  divme  aid,  doubtless 
eo  on,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  per* 
tect  day. 

But  to  return  to  the  less  steady  convert 
Perhaps  religion  was  only,  as  we  nave  hint- 
ed elsewhere,  one  pursuit  among  many 
which  he  had  taken  up  when  other  pursuits 
f^led,  and  which  he  now  lays  down  because, 
his  faith  not  beuig  rooted  and  grounded, 
fails  also ;-— or  the  temptation  arising  from 
without  might  concur  with  the  failure  with- 
in. If  vanitjr  be  his  infirmity,  he  will  shrink 
from  the  pointed  disapprobation  of  his  supe- 
rioi'8.  If  the  love  of  novelty  be  his  besetung 
weakness,  the  very  peculiarity  and  strict- 
ness of  refigion,  the  very  marked  departure 
from  the  *  gay  and  primrose  path*  in  which 
he  had  before  been  accustomed  to  walk, 
which  fiM  attracted,  now  repels  him.  Ihe 
attention  which  his  early  deviation  from  the 
manners  of  the  world  drew  upon  him,  and 
•which  once  flattered,  now  disgusts  him. 
The  very  opposition  which  once  animated, 
now  cools  him.  He  is  discouraged  at  the 
near  view, subdued  by  the  required  practice, 
of  that  Christian  self-denial  which,  as  a  spe- 
culation, had  appeared  so  delightfiil.  Pei^ 
haps  his  fancy  had  been  fired  by  some  act  of 
Christian  heroism,  which  he  felt  an  ambi- 
tion to  imitate :  a  feeling  which  tales  of  mar- 
tial prowess,  or  deeds  of  chivalry,  some- 
thing that,  promising  celebrity  and  exciting 
emmation,  nad  often  kindled  before.  The 
truth  is,  religion  had  only  taken  hold  of  his 
imagination,  his  heart  had  been  left  out  of 
the  question. 

Or  he  had  in  the  twilight  of  liis  first 
awakening,  seen  rehgion  only  as  something 
to  be  believed ;  he  now  finds  that  much  is  to 
be  done  in  the  new  life,  and  much  whidi 
was  habitual  to  the  old  one  left  undone. 
Above  all»  he  did  not  reckon  on  the  consis- 
tency which  the  Christian  life  denvands. 
Warm  affections  rendered  the  practice  of 
some  right  actions  easy  to  him  ;  but  he  did 
not  include  in  his  faulty  and  imperfect 
scheme,  the  self-denial,  the  perseverance, 
the  i-enouncing  of  his  own  wiU  and  his  own 
way,  the  evil  report  as  well  as  the  good  re- 
port, to  which  every  man  pledges  himself, 
when  he  enlists  under  the  banner  of  Christ. 
The  cross  which  it  was  easy  to  venerate,  he 
finds  it  hard  to  bear.  ^    ^     ^ 

Or  religion  might  be  adopted  when  he  was 
in  affliction,  and  ne  is  now  happy  : — when 
be  was  in  bad  circumstances,  and  he  is  now 
Vol,-  L  67 


grown  affiuent.  Or  it  might  be  assuioed  as 
something  wanting  to  his  recommendation 
to  that  party  or  project  by  which  he  wished 
to  make  his  way;  as  something  that  would 
belter  enable  him  to  carry  certain  points 
which  he  had  in  view ;  something  that^  with 
the  new  acquaintance  he  wished  to  cultivate, 
might  obliterate  certain  defects,  in  his  for- 
mer conduct,  and  white-wash  a  somewhat 
sullied  reputation. 

Or  in  his  now  more  independent  situation, 
it  may  be  he  is  surrounded  by  temptations^ 
softened  by  blandishments,  allured  by  plea- 
sures, which  he  never  expected  would  arise 
to  weaken  his  resolutions.  These  new  en- 
chantments make  it  not  so  easy  to  be  piou% 
as  when  he  had  little  to  lose  and  every  thing 
to  desire,  as  when  the  world  wore  a  frown- 
ing, and  religion  an  inviting  aspect.  Or  he 
is  perhaps  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  trans- 
ferred from  a  sober  and  humble  society, 
where  to  be  religious  was  honourable,  to  a 
more  fashionable  set  of  associates,  where, 
as  the  disclosure  of  his  piety  would  add  no- 
thing to  his  credit,  he  set  out  with  ta- 
king pains  to  conceal  it,  till  it  has  fellen  in- 
to that  gradual  oblivion,  which  is  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  its  being  kept  out  of 
sight 

But  we  proceed  to  a  fer  more  interestinfir 
and  impoitant  character.  The  one  indeed 
whom  we  have  been  slightly  sketching,  may 
by  his  inconstancy  do  much  harm  ;  the  one 
on  which  we  are  about  to  animadvert,  mieht 
by  his  consistency  and  perseverance  effect 
essential  good.  Even  the  sincere,  and  to  all 
appearance,  the  established  Christian,  espe- 
cially if  his  situation  in  life  be  easy,  and  his 
course  smooth  and  prosperous,  had  need 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  own  heart  For 
such  a  one  it  will  not  be  sufficient  that  he 
keep  his  ground  if  he  do  not  advance  in  it 
indeed  it  will  be  a  sure  proof  that  he  has  gone 
back,  if  he  has  not  advanced. 

In  a  world  so  beset  with  snares,  various 
are  the  causes  which  may  possibly  occasion 
in  even  good  men  a  slow  but  certain  decline 
in  piety.  A  decline  scarcely  perceptible  at 
first,  but  which  becomes  more  visible  in  its 
subsequent  stages.  When  therefore  we  sus- 
pect our  hearts  of  any  declension  in  piety, 
we  should  not  compare  ourselves  with  what 
we  were  m  the  preceding  week  or  month, 
but  what  we  were  at  the  supposed  height  of 
our  character.  Though  the  alteration  was 
not  perceptible  in  its  gradual  progress,  one 
shade  melting  into  the  next,  and  each  losing 
its  distinctness,  yet  when  the  two  i*emote 
states  are  brought  into  contrast,  the  change 
will  be  strikingly  obvious. 

Among  other  causes,  may  be  assigned  the 
indiscreet  forming  of  some  worldly  connex- 
ion, especially  that  of  marriage.  In  this  con- 
nexion, for  union  it  cannot  be  called,  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  iri-eligious  more  fre- 
q^ueutly  draw  away  the  religious  to  their 
side,  tnan  that  the  contrary  takes  place ;  a 
circumstance  easily  accounted^  for  oy  those 
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^vHo  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  human 
heart 

Or  the  sincere  but  incautious  Christian 
may  be  led  by  a  strong  alFection  which  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  virtue,  into  a  fond  desire 
of  establishing  his  children  advantageously 
in  the  world,  into  methods  which  if  not  ab- 
solutely incorrect,  are  yet  ambiguous  at  the 
best.  In  order  to  raise  those  whom  he  loves 
to  a  station  above  their  level,  he  maj  be 
tempted,  while  self-deceit  will  teach  him  to 
stmctify  the  deed  by  the  motive,  to  make 
some  little  sacrifices  of  principle,  some  little 
abatements  of  that  strict  rectitude,  for  which 
in  the  abstiact,  no  man  would  more  strenu- 
<5usly  contend.  And  as  it  may  be  in  general 
observed,  that  the  most  amiable  minds  are 
most  susceptible  of  the  strongest  natural  af- 
fections ;  of  course  the  very  tenderness  ot 
the  heart  lays  such  characters  peculiarly 
open  to  a  danger,  to  which  the  unteeiingancl 
the  obdurate  are  less  exposed. 
•  If  the  pei-son  in  question  be  of  the  sacred 
order,  no  small  danger  may  arise  from  his 
living  under  the  eye  of  an  irreligious,  but 
rich  and  bountiful  patron.  It  is  his  duty  to 
make  i*eligion  appear  amiable  in  his  eyes. — 
He  ought  to  conciliate  his  good  will  by  every 
means  which  rectitude  can  sanction.  But 
though  his  very  piety  will  stimulate  his  dis- 
cretion in  the  adoption  of  those  means,  he 
will  take  care  never  to  let  his  discretion  in- 
trench on  his  integrity. 

If  he  be  under  obligations  to  him,  he  may 
be  in  danger  ot  testifying  his  gratitude,  and 
furthering  his  hopes  by  some  electioneer- 
ing manoeuvres,  and  by  too  much  election- 
eering society.  He  may,  unawares  be 
tempted  to  too  much  conformity  to  his 
friend's  habits,  too  much  conviviality  in  his 
society.  And  when  he  witnesseth  so  much 
kindness  and  urbanity  in  his  manners,  pos- 
sibly so  much  usefulness  and  benevolence  in 
his  life,  he  may  be  even  tempted  to  suspect 
that  he  himself  may  be  wrong ;  to  accuse 
himself  of  beine  somewhat  churlish  in  his 
own  temper,  a  fittle  too  austere  in  his  ha- 
bits, and  rather  hard  in  his  judgment  of  a 
man  so  amiable.  He  will  be  still  more  like- 
ly to  fdll  into  this  error  if  he  expects  a  fa- 
vour than  if  he  has  obtained  it ;  for  though 
it  is  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture, ive  daily  see  how  much  keener  are  the 
feelings  which  ai-e  excited  by  hope  than 
those  which  are  raised  by  gratitude.— The 
favour  which  has  been  already  conferred, 
excites  a  tenjperate,  that  which  we  are 
looking  for,  a  fervid  feeling. 

These  relaxing  feelings  and  these  soften- 
ed dispositions,  aided  by  the  seducing  luxu- 
ry of  the  table,  and  the  bewitching  splen- 
dour of  the  apartment ;  by  the  soft  accom- 
modations which  opulence  exhibits;  and 
the  desires  which  they  are  too  apt  to  awa- 
ken in  the  dependant,  may,  not  impossibly, 
lean  "^y  degrees  to  a  criminal  timidity  m 
mm,t\  uiing  the  purity  of  his  own  |)nnci- 
pk^  11  bupix&ting  the  stiictness  of  lus  own 


practice.  He  majr  gradusJIy  lose  9Q(De< 
what  of  the  dignity  of  his  professional, 
and  of  the  sobriety  ot  the  Christian  charac- 
ter. He  may  be  brought  to  forfeit  the  in- 
dependence of  his  mind;  and  in  order  to 
mag;nify  his  fortune,  may  neglect  to  magidr 
fy  his  office. 

Even  here,  from  an  increa^g  remissness 
in  self-examination,  he  may  deceive  him- 
self by  persisting  to  believe — ^for  the  films 
are  now  growing  thick  over  his  spiritual 
sight— that  his  motives  are  defensible. 
Were  not  his  discernment  labouring  under 
a  temporary  blindness,  he  would  repi-obate 
the  character  which  interested  views  have 
insensibly  diawn  him  in  to  act.  He  would 
be  as  much  astonished  to  be  told  that  his 
character  was  become  liis  own,  as  wab  the 
royal  offender,  when  the  righteous  boldness 
of  the  prophet  pronounced  tne  heairt-appall- 
ing  words,  •  Thou  art  the  man.* 

Still  he  continues  to  flatter  lumself  that 
the  reason  of  his  diminished  oppoedtion  to 
the  faults  of  his  friend,  is  not  because  he  has 
a  more  lucrative  situation  in  view,  but  be- 
cause he  may,  by  a  slight  tempotary  cso- 
cession,  and  a  short  suspension  of  a  severity 
which  he  begins  to  fancy  he  has  carried  too 
far,  secure  for  his  fiiture  life  a  more  extea- 
sive  field  of  usefulness,  in  the  benefice  which 
is  hanging  over  his  head. 

In  the  mean  time  hope  and  expectatkn 
so  fill  his  mind«  that  he  insensibly  grows 
cold  in  the  prosecution  of  hisL positive  duties. 
He  begins  to  lament  that  in  his  present  aitit- 
ation  he  can  make, but  few  converts,  that  be 
sees  but  small  effects  of  his  labours,  not  per- 
ceiving tliat  God  may  have  withdrawn  his 
blessing  from  a  ministr)-  which  is  exercised 
on  such  questionable  grounds.  With  his 
new  expectations  he  continues  to  blend  his 
old  ideas.  He  feasts  his  imaginatioQ  with 
the  prospect  of  a  more  fruitful  harvest  ca 
an  unknown,  and  perhaps  an  unbroken  soi 
— as  if  human  nature  were  not  pretty  much 
the  same  every  where ;  as  if  the  labourer 
were  accountable  for  the  abundance  of  his 
crop,  and  not  solely  for  his  own  assiduky;  as 
if  actual  duty,  faithfully  performed,  even  m 
this  circumscribed  spnere  in  which  God 
has  cast  our  lot,  is  not  more  acc^table  to 
him,  than  theories  of  the  most  erteua^e 
good,  than  distant  speculations  and  iin{>n>- 
bable  projects,  for  the  benefit  even  of  t 
whole  district ;  while,  in  the  indulgence  of 
these  airy  schemes,  our  own  specific  and  ap- 
pointed work  lies  neglected,  oris  perfonncd 
without  energy  and  without  attention. 

Self-love  sonaturally  infatuates  the  judg^ 
ment,  that  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  we 
look  too  far,  and  yet  do  not  look  far  enough. 
We  look  too  far  when  passing  over  the  ac- 
tual duties  of  the  immediate  scene,  we  Ibnn 
long  connected  trains  of  future  project^  bbA 
indulge  our  thoughts  in  such  as  are  must  re- 
mote, and  perhaps  least  probable.  And  we 
do  not  look  far  enough  when  the  prospectivt 
mind  does  not  shoot  bejnoud  all  tkoK  fittle 
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earthly  distances,  to  that  state,  falsely  call- 
ed remote,  whitlier  all  our  steps  are  not  the 
less  tending,  because  our  eyes  are  confined 
to  the  home  scenes.  But  while  the  preca- 
liousness  of  our  duration  ought  to  set  limits 
to  our  designs,  it  should  furnish  incitements 
to  our  application.  Distant  projects  are  too 
apt  to  slacken  present  industry ;  while  the 
magnitude  of  schemes,  probably  impracti- 
cable, may  render  our  actufil  exertions  cold 
and  slugglish. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  we  would  be  the 
last  to  censure  any  of  those  fair  and  honour- 
able means  of  improving  his  condition  which 
every  man,  be  he  worldly  or  religious,  owes 
to  himself,  and  to  his  family.  Saints  as  well 
as  sinners  have  in  common,  what  a  great 
genius  calls,  *  certain  inconvenient  appetites 
of  eating  and  drinking;'  which  while  we  are 
in  the  boidy  must  be  complied  with.  It  would 
be  a  great  hardship  on  good  men,  to  be  de- 
nied any  innocent  means  of  fair  gratifica- 
tion. It  would  be  a  peculiar  iniustice  that 
the  most  diligent  labourer  should  be  esteem- 
ed the  least  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  least  fit 
to  rise  in  his  profession. 

The  more  serious  clergyman  has  also  the 
same  warm  affection  for  his  children  with 
his  less  scrupulous  brother,  and  consequent- 
ly the  same  laudable  desire  for  their  com- 
fortable establishment ;  only  in  his  jjlans  for 
their  advancement  he  should  neither  en- 
tertain ambitious  views  nor  prosecute  any 
views,  even  the  best,  by  methods  not  con- 
sonant to  the  strictness  of  his  avowed  prin- 
ciples. Professing  to  *  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,*  he 
ought  to  be  more  exempt  from  an  over 
anxious  solicitude  than  those  who  profess  it 
less  zealously.  Avowing  a  more  determin- 
ed confidence  that  all  other  things  will,  as 
far  as  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  *  be 
added  unto  him,'  he  should,  as  it  is  obvious 
he  commonly  does,  manifest  practically,  a 
more  implicit  trust,  confiding  in  the  gracious 
and  cheering  promise,  that  promise  ex- 
pressed both  negatively  and  positively,  as  it 
to  comfort  with  a  double  confirmation,  that 
God  who  is  *both  his  light  and  defence,  who 
will  give  grace  and  worship,  will  also  with- 
hold DO  good  thing  from  them  that  live  a 
godly  life.' 

It  is  one  of  the  trials^  of  faith  appended  to 
the  sacred  ttffice,  that  its  ministers,  like  the 
fiather  of  the  &ithful,  are  liable  to  go  out, 
•  not  knowing  whither  they  go ;'  and  this  not 
only  at  their  first  entrance  into  their  profes- 
sion, but  through  life ;  an  inconvenience  to 
wWch  no  other  profession  is  necessarily  lia- 
ble ;  a  trial  which  is  not  perhaps  fmrly  esti- 
mated. 

,  This  remark  will  naturally  r^se  a  laugh 
among  those  who  at  once  hold  the  function 
in  contempt,  deride  its  ministers,  and  think 
their  well-earned  remuneration  lavishly  and 
even  unnecessarily  bestowed.  They  will 
probably  exclaim  with  as  much  compla- 
cency in  their  ridicule,  as  if  it  were  really 


the  test  of  truth — 'A  great  cause  ol  com- 
misseration  truly,  to  be  transferred  from  a 
starving  curacy  to  a  plentiful  benefice,  or 
from  the  vulgar  society  of  a  country  parish, 
to  be  a'  stalled  theologian  in  an  opulent 
town  !' 

We  are  far  from  estimating  at  a  low  rate 
the  exchange  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  to 
a  state  of  independence,  from  a  life  of  penu- 
ry to  comfort,  or  from  a  barely  decent  to  an 
affluent  provision. — But  docs  the  ii-onical  re- 
marker  rate  the  feelings  and  affections  of 
the  heart  at  nothing  ?  If  he  insists  that  mo- 
ney is  that  chief  ^ood  of  which  ancient  phi- 
losophy says  so  much,  we  beg  leave  to  insist 
that  it  is  not  the  otily  good.  We  are  above 
the  affectation  of  pretending  to  condole  with 
any  man  on  his  exaltation,  but  there  are 
feelings  which  a  man  of  acute  sensibility, 
rendered  more  acute  by  an  elegant  educa- 
tion, values  more  intimately  than  Mlver  or 
gold. 

Is  it  absolutely  nothing  to  resign  his  local 
comforts,  to  break  uj>  his  local  attachments, 
to  have  new  connexions  to  form,  and  that 
frequently  at  an  advanced  period  of  life? 
Connexions,  perhaps  less  valuable  than 
those  he  is  quitting?  Is  it  nothing  for  a  faith- 
ful minister  to  be  sepai*ated  from  an  affec- 
tionate people,  a  people  not  only  whose 
friendship,  but  whose  progress  has  constitu- 
ted his  happiness  here,  as  it  will  make  his 
joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  hereafter  ? 

Men  of  delicate  minds  estimate  things  by 
their  affections  as  well  as  by  their  circum- 
stances :  to  a  man  of  a  certain  cast  of  cha- 
racter, a  change  however  advantageous, 
may  be  rather  an  exile  than  a  promotion. 
While  he  gratefully  accepts  the  good,  he 
receives  it  with  an  edifying  acknowledg- 
ment ot  the  imperfection  of  the  best  human 
things.  These  considerations  we  confess  add 
the  additional  feelings  of  kindness  to  their 
persons,  and  of  sympathy  with  their  vicissi- 
tudes, to  our  respect  and  veneration  for  their 
holy  office. 

To  themselves,  however,  the  precarious 
tenor  of  their  situation  presents  an  instruc- 
tive emblem  of  the  uncertain  condition  of 
human  life,  of  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
world  itself.  Their  liableness  to  a  sudden 
removal,  gives  them  the  advantage  of  being 
more  especially  reminded  of  the  necessity 
and  duty  of  keeping  in  a  continual  posture 
of  preparation,  navmg  'their  loins  girded, 
their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
their  hand.'  lliey  have  also  the  same  pro- 
mises which  supported  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert — ^The  same  assurance  which  cheer- 
ed Abraham,  may  still  cheer  the  true  ser- 
vants of  God  under  all  difficulties.— •  Fear 
not— I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding 
great  reward.' 

But  there  are  perils  o^i  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left.  It  is  not  among  the  least,  that 
though  a  pious  clergyman  may  at  first  have 
tast^  with  trembling  caution  of  the  delicious 
cup  of  applause,  he  may  gradually  grow,^ 
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thirst  !i  increased  by  indulgence,  to  dnnk 
too  deeply  of  the  enchanted  chalice.  The 
dangers  arising  from  any  thing  that  is  good, 
are  lormidable,  because  unsuspected.  And 
such  arc  the  perils  of  popularitjr,  that  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  victorious  gene- 
ral who  has  conquered  a  kingdom,  or  the 
sagacious  statesman  who  has  preserved  it, 
18  almost  in  less  danger  of  being  spoilt  by 
acclamation  than  the  popular  preacher ;  be- 
cause their  danger  is  likely  to  happen  but 
once,  his  is  perpetual.  Theirs  is  only  on  a 
day  of  triumph,  his  day  of  triumph  occurs 
every  week;  we  mean  the  admiration  he 
excites.  Every  fresh  success  ought  to  be  a 
fresh  motive  to  humiliation ;  he  who  feels 
his  dan^r  will  vigilantly  ^ard  a^^inst 
swallowmg  too  greedily  the  indiscriminate, 
and  often  undistinguisning  plaudits  which 
his  doctrines  or  his  manner,  nis  talent  or  his 
vcnce,  may  equally  procure  for  him. 

If  he  be  not  prudent  as  well  as  pious,  he 
may  be  brought  to  humour  his  audience, 
ana  his  audience  to  flatter  him  with  a  dan- 
gerous emulation,  till  they  will  scarcely  en- 
dure truth  itself  ^m  any  other  lips.  Nay, 
he  may  iniperceptiblv  tie  led  not  to  be  al- 
ways satisfied  with  the  attention  and  im- 
|>rovement  of  his  hearers,  unless  the  atten- 
tion be  sweetened  by  flattery,  and  the  im- 
provement followed  by  exclusive  attach- 
ment. 

The  spirit  of  exclusive  fondness  generates 
a  sphnt  of  controversy.  Some  of  the  follow- 
ers will  rather  improve  in  casuistry  than  in 
Christianity.  They  will  be  more  busied  in 
opposing  Paul  to  ApoUos,  than  looking  unto 
Oesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  their 
faith  ;•  than  in  brining  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance.  Religious  gossip  may  assume 
the  place  of  religion  itself.  A  party  spirit  is 
thus  generated,  and  Christianity  may  begin 
to  be  considered  as  a  thing  to  be  discussed 
and  disputed,  to  be  heard  and  talked  about, 
rather  than  as  the  productive  principle  of 
vhtuous  conduct* 

We  owe.  Indeed,  lively  gratitude  and  af- 
fiectionate  attachment  to  the  minister  who 
has  faithfully  laboured  for  our  edification  ; 
but  the  author  has  sometimes  noticed  a  man- 
ner adopted  by  some  injudicious  adherents, 
especially  of  her  own  sex,  which  seems  ra- 
ther to  erect  their  favourite  into  the  head 
of  a  sect,  than  to  reverence  him  as  the  pas- 
tor of  a  flock.  This  mode  of  evincing  an  at- 
tachment, amiable  in  itself,  is  doubtless  as 
distressing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  minister  as 
It  is  unfavourable  to  religion,  to  which  it  is 
apt  to  give  an  air  of  party. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  animadvert  more 
immediately  on  the  cause  of  declension  in 
piety,  in  some  persons  who  formerly  exhi- 
bited evident  marks  of  that  seriousness  in 
thdr  lives  which  they  continue  to  inculcate 

*  Tbu  polemic  tattle  is  of  a  toully  diflTermt  charac- 
ter fhnn  that  tpccict  of  religioat  eonrenation  trcpin- 
»ei»ded  in  the  prrcrding  chapter. 


from  the  pulpit  If  such  has  been  sometimes 
(we  hope  it  has  been  very  rarely)  thecase» 
may  it  not  be  partly  ascribed  to  an  unhappy 
notion  that  the  same  exactness  in  his  private 
devotion,  the  same  watchfolness  in  his  daily 
couduct,  is  not  equally  necessary  in  the  ao- 
vanced  progress  as  in  the  first  stages  of  a  re- 
ligious course  ^  He  docs  not  desist  from 
warning  his  hearers  of  the  continual  neces- 
sity of  these  things,  but  is  he  not  in  some 
danger  of  not  i^pplying  the  necessity  to  him- 
self? May  he  not  be^n  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  mculcation  without  the  practice  ? 
It  is  not  probable  indeed  that  he  goes  so  &r 
as  to  establish  himself  as  an  exempt  case, 
but  he  slides  fh)m  indolence  into  the  exemp- 
tion, as  if  its  avoidance  were  not  so  necessa- 
ry for  him  as  for  others. 

Even  the  very  sacredness  of  his  profes- 
sion is  not  without  a  snare.  He  may  repeat 
the  holy  offices  so  often  that  he  may  be  in 
danger  on  the  one  hand,  of  »nking  into  the 
notion  that  it  is  a  mere  profession,  or  on  the 
other,  of  so  resting  in  it  as  to  make  it  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  that  strict  personal  re- 
ligion with  whicn  he  set  out :  He  may  at 
least  be  satisfied  with  the  occa«onal,  without 
the  uniform  practice.  There  is  a  danger— 
we  advert  only  to  its  possibility — ^that  bit 
very  exactness  in  the  public  exercise  of  fail 
foncUon,  may  lead  to  a  little  justificatioD  of 
his  remissness  in  secret  duties.  His  zealon 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  to  others  may 
satisfy  him,  though  it  does  not  always  ieaa 
to  a  practical  application  of  them  to  him- 
self. 

But  God,  by  requiring  exemplary  tfifi- 
gence  in  the  devotion  of  nis  appointed  ser- 
vants, would  keep  up  in  their  minds  a  daHy 
sense  of  their  dependance  on  him.  If  he 
does  not  continually  teach  by  his  Spirit  those 
who  teach  others,  they  have  little  reason  to 
expect  success,  and  tnat  Spirit  will  net  be 
given  where  it  b  not  sought ;  or,  which  is 
an  awful  consideration,  may  be  withdrawn, 
where  it  had  been  given,  and  not  improved 
as  it  might  have  been. 

Should  this  unhappily  ever  be  the  case,  ft 
would  almost  reduce  the  minister  of  Christ 
to  a  mere  engine,  a  vehicle  through  which 
knowledge  was  barely  to  pass,  like  the  an- 
cient oracles  who  had  nothing  to  do  widi 
the  information  but  to.  convey  it^  Periiaps 
the  public  success  of  the  best  men  has  beco, 
under  God,  principally  owing  to  this,  that 
their  faithful  ministration  in  the  temple  has 
been  unifoi-mly  preceded  and  followed  by 
petitions  in  the  closet ;  that  the  troths  im- 
planted in  the  one,  have  chiefly  flourisiicd 
trom  having  been  watered  by  the  tears,  and 
nourished  by  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

We  will  hazard  but  one  more  observatioa 
on  this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject ;  m 
this  superficial  treatment  of  which,  it  is  tiie 
thing  in  the  world  the  most  remote  finom  the 
writer's  wish,  to  give  the  slightest  offence  to 
any  pious  member  of  an  order  which  pos* 
sesses  her  highest  veneratiQiK  ^f  tike  wdb^ 
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fiitignble  labourer  in  his  great  Master's  vine- 
yaro,  has,  as  must  often  be  the  case,  the 
mortification  of  finding  that  his  labours  have 
failed  of  producine  their  desired  effect,  in 
some  instance,  where  his  warmest  hopes 
had  been  excited ; — ^if  he  feels  that  he  has 
not  benefitted  others  as  he  had  earnestly  de- 
sired, this  is  precisely  the  moment  to  bene- 
fit himself,  and  is  perhaps  permitted  for 
that  verjr  end.  Where  his  usefulness  has 
been  obviouslv  great,  the  true  Christian  will 
be  humbled  by  the  recollection  that  he  is 
only  an  instrument  Where  it  has  been  less, 
the  defeat  of  his  hopes  offers  the  best  occa- 
sion, which  he  will  not  fail  to  use  for  impro- 
ving his  humility.  Thus  he  may  always  be 
assured  that  good  has  been  done  somewhere, 
so  that  in  any  case  his  labour  will  not  have 
been  vain  in  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

True  and  False  ZeaL 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of 
cultivating  that  self-knowledge  which  we 
have  elsewhere  recommended,  to  discover 
what  is  the  real  bent  of  our  mind„  and  which 
are  the  strongest  tendencies  of  our  charac- 
ter ;  to  discover  where  our  disposition  re- 
quires restraint,  and  where  we  may  be  safe- 
ly trusted  with  some  liberty  of  indulgence. 
If  the  temper  be  fervid,  and  that  fervour  be 
happily  directed  to  religion,  the  most  con- 
summate prudence  will  be  requisite  to  re- 
strain its  excesses  without  freezing  its  ener- 
^es. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  timidity  and  diffidence 
be  the  natural  propensity,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  falling  into  coldness  and  inactivity 
with  regard  to  ourselves,  and  into  too  unre- 
sisting a  compliance  with  the  requisitions, 
or  too  easy  a  conformity  with  the  habits  of 
others.  It  will  therefore  be  an  evident 
proof  of  Christian  self-government,  when 
the  man  of  too  ardent  zeal  restrains  its  out- 
ward expression  where  it  would  be  unsea- 
sonable, or  unsafe ;  while  it  will  evince  the 
same  Christian  self-denial  in  the  fearfiil  and 
diffident  character,  to  bust  the  fetters  of  ti- 
midity, where  duty  remiires  a  holy  bold- 
ness ;  and  when  he  is  called  upon  to  lose  all 
lesser  fears  in  the  fear  of  God. 

It  will  then  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
Chnstian  to  get  his  understanding  and  his 
conscience  thoroughly  enlightened ;  to  take 
an  exact  survey  not  only  of  the  whole  com- 

Erehensive  scneme  of  Christianity,  but  of 
is  own  character ;  to  discover,  in  order  to 
correct  the  defects  in  his  judgment,  and  to 
ascertain  the  deficiencies  even  of  his  best 
qualities.  Through  ignorance  in  these  re- 
jects, though  he  may  really  be  following 
up  some  good  tendency,  though  he  is  even 
persuaded  that  he  is  not  wrong  either  in  his 
motive  or  his  object,  he  may  yet  be  wrong 


in  the  measure,  wrong  in  the  mode,  wrong 
in  the  application,  though  right  in  the  prin- 
ciple. He  must  therefore  watch  with  a  sus- 
picious eye  over  his  better  qualities,  and 
guard  his  very  virtues  from  deviation  and 
excess. 

His  zeal,  that  indispensable  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  a  great  character,  that 
quality,  without  which  no  great  eminence 
either  secular  or  religious  has  ever  been  at- 
tained ;  which  is  essential  to  the  acquisition 
of  excellence  in  arts  and  arms,  in  learning 
and  piety ;  that  principle  without  which  no 
man  will  be  able  to  reach  the  perfection  of 
his  nature,  or  to  animate  others  to  aim  at 
that  perfection,  will  yet  hai-dly  fail  to  mis- 
lead the  animated  Christian,  if  his  know- 
ledge of  what  is  right  and  just,  if  his  judg- 
ment in  the  application  of  that  knowledge 
do  not  keep  pace  with  the  principle  itselE 

Zieal,  indeed,  is  not  so  much  an  individual 
virtue  as  the  principle  which  gives  life  and 
colouring,  as  the  spirit  which  gives  grace 
and  benignity,  as  the  temper  which  gives 
warmth  and  energy  to  every  other,  it  is 
that  feeling  which  exalts  the  relish  of  every 
duty,  and  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  practice  of 
every  virtue ;  which,  embellishing  every 
image  of  the  mind  with  its  glowing  tints, 
animates  every  quality  of  the  heart  with  its 
invigorating  motion.  It  may  be  said  of  zeal 
amon^the  virtues  as  of  memory  among  the 
faculties,  that  though  it  singly  never  made  a 
great  man,  yet  no  man  has  ever  made  him- 
self conspicuously  great  where  it  has  been 
wanting. 

Many  things  however  must  concur  before 
we  can  be  allowed  to  determine  whether 
zeal  be  really  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  Those 
who  are  contending  for  the  one  or  the  other, 
will  be  in  the  situation  of  the  two  knights, 
who  meeting  on  a  cross  road,  were  on  the 
point  of  fighting  about  the  colour  of  a  cross 
which  was  suspended  between  them.  One 
insisted  it  was  gold ;  the  other  maintained  it 
was  silver.  The  duel  was  prevented  by  the 
interference  of  a  passenger,  who  desired 
them  to  change  their  positions.  Both  cross- 
ed over  to  the  opposite  side,  found  the  cross 
was  gold  on  one  side,  and  silver  on  the 
other.  Each  acknowledged  his  opponent 
to  be  right 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  fire  be  a  good 
or  an  evil.  The  man  who  feels  hhnself 
cheerful  by  its  kmdly  warmth,  is  assured 
that  it  is  a  benefit,  but  he  whose  house  it  has 
just  burnt  down  will  give  another  verdict 
Not  only  the  cause,  therefore,  in  which  zeal 
is  exerted  must  be  good,  but  the  principle 
itself  must  be  under  due  regulation :  or,  like 
the  rapidity  of  the  traveller  who  gets  into  a 
wrong  road,  it  will  only  carry  him  so  much 
the  fiifther  out  of  his  way ;  or  if  he  be  in  the 
right  road,  it  will,  through  inattention,  car- 
ry him  involuntarily  beyond  his  desthied 
point — ^That  degree  of  motion  is  equ^ly 
misleading  which  detains  us  short  of  our 
eml,  orwfiicUpushesu9te3@^glg 
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The  apostle  sugg;est8  a  useful  precaution 
by  expressly  asBcrting  that  it  is  « in  a  good 
cause/  that  we  •  must  be  zealously  affected;' 
which  innplies  this  further  truth,  that  where 
the  cause  is  not  good,  the  mischief  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  zeal.  But  lest  we  should  car- 
ry our  limitations  of  the  quality  to  any  re- 
striction of  the  seasons  for  exercising  it,  he 
takes  care  to  animate  us  to  its  perpetual  ex- 
ercise, by  adding  that  we  must  be  alwaya 
80  affected. 

If  the  injustice,,  the  intolerance  and  perse- 
cution, with  which  a  misguided  zeal  nas  so 
often  afflicted  the  church  of  Christ,  in  its 
more  early  periods,  be  lamented  as  a  deplo- 
rable evil ;  yet  the  overruling  wisdom  of 
Providence  educing  good  from  evil,  made 
the  very  calamities  which  false  zeal  occa- 
sioned, the  instruments  of  producing  that 
true  and  lively  zeal  to  which  we  owe  the 

glorious  band  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
[lose  brightest  ornaments  of  the  best  pe- 
riods of  the  church.  This  effect,  though  a 
clear  vindication  of  that  divine  goodness 
which  suffers  evil,  is  no  apology  for  him 
who  perpetrates  it. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  contrary  ope- 
rations of  true  and  false  zeal,  which  tnough 
apparently  only  different  modifications  of 
the  same  quality,  are,  when  brought  into 
contact,  repugnant,  and  even  destructive  to 
each  other.  There  is  no  attribute  of  the  hu- 
man mind  where  the  different  effects  of  the 
same  principle  have  such  a  total  opposition: 
for  is  It  not  obvious  that  the  same  principle 
under  another  direction,  which  actuates  the 
tyrant  in  dragging  the  martyr  to  the  stake, 
enables  the  martyr  to  embrace  it  ? 

As  a  striking  proof  that  the  necessity  for 
caution  is  not  imaginary,  it  has  been  obser- 
ved that  the  Holy  Scnptures  record  more 
instances  of  a  baa  zeal  than  of  a  ^ood  one. 
This  furnishes  the  most  authoritative  argu- 
ment for  regulatinp;  this  impetuous  pnnci- 
ple,  and  for  govemmg  it  by  ail  those  restric- 
tions which  a  feeling  so  calculated  for  good 
and  so  capable  of  evil  demands. 

It  was  zeal,  but  of  a  blind  and  furious 
character,  which  produced  the  massacre  on 
the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew; — a  day  to 
which  the  mournful  strains  of  Job  have  been 
80  well  applied.— '  Let  that  day  perish. 
Let  it  not  be  joined  to  the  days  of^the  yew*. 
Let  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  stain 
it' — It  was  a  zeal  the  most  bloody,  combi- 
ned with  a  perfidy  the  most  detestable, 
which  inflamed  the  execrable  Florentine,* 
when,  having  on  this  occaaon  invited  so  ma- 
ny illustrious  protestatits  to  Paris  under  the 
alluring  mask  of  a  public  fe8tivit)r,  she  con- 
trived to  involve  her  guest,  the  pious  queen 
of  Navarre,  and  the  venerable  Coligni  in  the 
general  mass  of  undistinguished  destruction. 
The  royal  and  pontifical  assassins  not  Slttisfi- 
ed  with  the  sin,  converted  it  into  a  triumph. 
— ^Medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  a  deed 

*  CaUieri^de  Mcdidi 


which  has  no  parallel  even  in  the  annals  of 
Pagan  persecution. 

Even  glorr  did  not  content  the  pemickius 
plotters  of  this  direful  tragedy.  Devotion 
was  called  in  to  be 
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llie  blackest  hypocrisy  was  made  use  of  to 
sanctify  the  foulest  murder.  The  iniquity 
could  not  be  complete  without  solemnly 
thanking  God  for  its  success.  The  pope 
and  canlinals  proceeded  to  St.  Mark's 
church,  where  they  praised  the  Almighty 
for  so  great  a  bles^ng  conferred  on  d&e  see 
of  Rome,  and  the  Christian  world.  A  so- 
lemn jubilee  completed  the  preposterous 
mummeiy.^This  zeal  of  devotion  was  as 
much  worse  than  even  the  zeal  of  murder, 
as  thanking  God  for  enabling  us  to  commit 
a  sin  is  worse  than  the  commissioD  itsell 
A  wicked  piety  is  still  more  disgusting  than 
a  wicked  act  God'is  less  offended  by  the 
sin  itself  than  by  the  thank-offering  of  its 
perpetrators.  It  looks  like  a  black  attempt 
to  involve  the  Creator  in  the  crime.  • 

It  was  this  exterminating  zeal  which  made 
the  fourteenth  Louis,  bad  m  the  profligacy  o£ 
his  youth,  worse  in  the  superstition  of  Im 
age,  revoke  the  tolerating  edict  which  ml^ 
have  drawn  down  a  blessing  on  his  kin^dott. 
(^ne  species  of  crime  was  called  on,  m  his 
days  of  blind  devotion,  to  expiate  another 
committed  in  his  days  of  mad  ambition.— 
But  the  expiation  was  even  more  intolert- 
ble  than  the  offence.  The  havoc  onade  bf 
the  sword  of  civil  persecution  was  a  misera- 
ble atonement  for  the  blood  which  mjusi  ag- 
gression had  shed  in  foreign  wars. 

It  was  this  impious  and  cruel  zeal  which 
inspired  the  monk  Dominick,  in  erecting 
the  most  infernal  tribunal  which  ever  iovea- 
tive  bigotry  projected  to  cUshonqtir  the 
Christian  name,  and  with  which  pertina- 
cious barbarity  has  condnued  for  above  six 
centuries,  to  afflict  the  human  race. 

For  a  complete  contrast  to  this  penndoos 
zeal  we  need  not,  blessed  be  God,  travd 
back  into  remote  history,  nor  abroad  into 
distant  realms.  This  happy  land  df  civil 
and  religious  liberty  can  ninush  a  coontless 
catalogue  of  instances  of  a  pure,  a  wiae,  and 
a  well  directed  zeal.  Not  to  swell  the  fist, 
we  will  only  mention  that  it  has  in  our  own 
age,  produced  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  the  British  ana 
foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave  trade.  Three  as  noble, 
and  which  will,  we  trust,  be  as  lasting;  mai- 
uments  as  ever  national  virtue  erected  to 
true  piety.  These  are  institutions  which 
bear  the  genuine  stamp  of  Christianky,  not 
originating  in  party,  founded  in  didntrret- 
tedness,  and  comprehending  the  beat  inte- 
rests of  almost  the  whde  habitable  globes 

tSee  Thaanat  for  a  BKMCafibctliie  aai  egEMCaenni 
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— « without  V  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
crisy.* 

Why  we  hear  so  much  in  praise  of  zeal 
from  a  certain  class  of  religious  characters, 
is  jjartly  owing  to  their  having  taken  up  a 
notion,  that  its  acquired  exertions  relate  to 
the  care  of  other  people's  salvation  rather 
than  to  their  own  ;  and  indeed  the  casual 
prying  into  a  neighbour's  house,  though 
much  more  entertaining,  is  not  near  so  trou- 
blesome as  the  constant  inspection  of  one's 
own.  It  is  observable  that  the  outcry  against 
zeal  among  the  irreligious  is  raised  on  nearly 
the  same  ground,  as  the  clamour  in  its  favour 
by  these  professors  of  religion.  The  for- 
mer suspect  that  the  zeal  ol  the  religionist 
evaporates  in  censuring  their  impiety,  and 
in  eagerness  for  their  conversion,  instead 
of  being  directed  to  themselves.  This  sup- 
I)osed  anxiety  they  resent,  and  give  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  their  resentment  by  resolving 
not  to  profit  by  it 

Two  very  erroneous  opinions  exist,  re- 
specting zeal.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to 
indicate  a  want  of  charity,  and  the  two  prin- 
ciples are  accused  of  maintaining  separate 
interests.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  charity  is  the  firm  associate  of  that 
zeal  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  ene- 
my.— ^Indeed,  this  is  so  infallible  a  criterion 
by  which  to  try  its  ancerity,  that  we  should 
be  apt  to  suspect  the  legitimacy  of  the  zeal 
which  is  unaccompanied  by  this  fair  ally. 

Another  opinion  equally  erroneous  is  not 
a  little  prevalent — that  where  there  is  much 
zeal  there  is  little  or  no  prudence.  Now  a 
sound  and  sober  zeal  is  not  such  an  idiot  as 
to  neglect  to  provide  for  its  own  success ; 
and  would  that  success  be  provided  for,  with- 
out employing  for  its  accomplishment, 
every  precaution  which  prudence  can  sug- 
gest f — True  zeal,  therefore,  will  be  as  dis- 
creet as  it  is  fervent,  well  knowing  that  its 
warmest  efforts  will  be  neither  effectual, 
nor  lasting,  without  those  provisions  which 
discretion  alone  can  make.  No  quality  is 
ever  possessed  in  perfection  where  its  oppo- 
site is  wanting ;  zeal  is  not  Christian  fer- 
vour, but  animal  heat,  if  not  associated  with 
charity  and  prudence. 

Zeal  indeed,  like  other  good  things,  is 
frequently  calumniated  because  it  is  not  un- 
derstood ;  and  it  may  sometimes  deserve 
censure,  as  being  the  effervescence  of  that 
weak  but  well  meaning  mind  which  will  de- 
feat the  efforts  not  only  of  this,  but  of  every 
other  good  propenaty. 

That  most  valuable  fiiculty  therefore  of  in- 
tellectual man,  thejudgment,  the  enlighten- 
ed, impartial,  unbiass^  judgment,  must  be 
kept  in  perpetual  activity,  not  only  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  the  cause  be  ^;ood,  but  to 
determine  also  the  degree  of  its  importance 
in  any  given  case,  that  we  may  not  blindly 
assign  an  undue  value  to  an  inferior  good  : 
for  want  of  this  discrimination  we  may  be 
fighting  a  windmill,  when  we  fancy  we  are 
attacking  a  fort.    We  roust  prove  not  only 


whether  the  thing  contended  fi>r  be  right, 
but  whether  it  be  essential ;  whether  in  our 
eagerness  to  attain  this  subordinate  good  we 
may  not  be  sacrificing,  or  neglecting,  things 
of  more  real  consequence.  Whether  the 
value  we  as^gn  to  it  may  not  be  even  ima- 
ginary. 

Above  all,  we  should  examine  whether 
we  do  not  contend  for  it  chiefly  because  it 
happens  to  fall  in  with  our  own  humour,  or 
our  own  party,  more  than  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  worth ;  whether  we  do  not  wish  to 
distinguish  ourselves  by  our  pertinacity,  and 
to  append  ourselves  to  the  party  rather  than 
to  the  principle ;  and  thus,  as  popularity  is 
often  gained  by  the  worst  part  of  a  roan's 
character,  whether  we  do  not  principally 
persist  from  the  hope  of  becoming  popular. 
The  favourite  adage  that  lejeu  ne  vautpaa 
la  chandeilej  might  serve  as  an  appropnate 
motto  to  one  half  oi  the  contentions  which 
divide  and  distract  the  world. 

This  zeal,  hotly  exercised  for  niere  cir- 
cumstantials, for  ceremonies  dif^rent  in 
themselves,  for  distinctions  rather  than  dif- 
ferences, has  unhappily  assisted  in  causing 
irreparable  separations  and  dissentions  in 
the  Christian  world,  even  where  the  cham- 
pions on  both  sides  were  great  and  good 
men. — Many  of  the  points  which  have 
been  the  sources  of  altercation  were  not 
worth  insisting  upon,  where  the  opponents 
agreed  in  the  grand  fiindamentals  of  faith 
and  practice. 

But  to  consider  zeal  as  a  general  question, 
as  a  thing  of  every  day  experience.  He 
whose  piety  is  most  sincere  will  be  likely  to 
be  the  most  zealous.  But  thoueh  zeal  is  an 
indication,  and  even  a  concomitant  of  sin- 
cerity, a  burning  zeal  is  sometimes  seen 
where  the  sincerity  is  somewhat  questiona- 
ble. 

For  where  zeal  is  generated  by  ioiorance 
it  is  commonly  fostered  by  self-wilL  That 
which  we  have  embraced  through  false  juc^- 

ment  we  maintain  through  false  honour. 

Pride  is  generally  called  m  to  nurse  the  off"- 
spring  of  error.  It  is  fh)m  this  confederacy 
that  we  frequenUy  see  those  who  are  pe*-- 
versely  zealous  for  points  which  can  add 
nothing  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth, 
whether  they  are  rejected  or  retained,  cold 
and  indifferent  about  the  great  things  which 
involve  the  salvation  of  man. 

Though  all  momentous  truths,  all  indispen- 
sable  duties,  are,  in  the  luminous  volume  of 
inspiration,  made  so  obvious  that  those  may 
read  who  run ;  the  contested  matters  are  not 
only  so  comparatively  littie  as  to  be  by  no 
means  worthy  6f  the  heat  they  exdte,  but 
are  rendered  so  doubtfol,  not  in  themselves, 
but  by  the  opposite  systems  built  on  them, 
that  he  who  fights  for  them  is  not  always 
sure  whether  he  be  right  or  not ;  and  tf  he 
carr]r  hb  point  he  can  make  no  moral  use  of 
his  victory.  This  indeed  is  not  his  concern. 
It  is  enough  that  he  has  conquered.  The 
importance  of  the  object  having  never  de- 
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E ended  on  its  worth,  but  on  the  (pinion  of 
is  right  to  maintain  that  wonh. 
The  Gospel  assigns  very  different  degrees 
of  im poitance  to  allowed  practices  and  com- 
niancied  duties.  It  by  no  means  censures 
those  who  were  rigorous  in  their  payment  ot 
the  most  inconsiderable  tythes ;  but  seeing 
this  duty  was  not  only  put  in  competition 
with,  but  preferred  befoic,  the  most  impor- 
tant duties,  even  jud{jment,  mercy  and  faith, 
the  flagrant  hypocrisy  was  pointedly  cen- 
sured by  MEKKNEss  itsel£ 

I'his  opposition  of  a  scrupulous  exactness 
in  paying  the  petty  demand  |0n  three  paiti7 
lierbs,  to  the  neglect  of  the  three  cardinal 
Christian  viitues,  exhibits  as  complete  and 
instructive  a  specimen  of  that  frivolous  and 
false  zeal  which, evaporating  In  tiifles,  whol* 
ly  overlooks  those  grand  points  on  which 
hangs  eternal  life,  as  can  be  conceived. 

1  nis  passage  serves  to  corroborate  a  stri- 
king fact,  that  there  is  scai-cely  in  scripture 
any  precept  enforced,  which  nas  not  some 
actual  exemplification  attached  to  it.  The 
historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  therefoi'e,  are  of 
inestimable  value,  were  it  only  on  this  single 
ground,  that  the  appendeil  truthsand  priiKi- 
ples  so  abundantly  scattei'ed  through  them, 
are  in  general  so  happily  illustrated  by  them. 
They  are  not  dry  apnoi*bmsand  cold  propo- 
sitions, which  stand  singly,  and  disconnec- 
ted, but  truths  suggested  by  the  event,  hut 
j)recepts  growing  out  of  the  occasion.  l*he 
recollection  of  the  principles  recalls  to  the 
mind  the  instructive  story  which  they  enrich, 
while  the  remembi-ance  of  the  circum- 
stance impresses  the  sentiment  upon  the 
heart.  Thus  the  doctrine,  like  a  precious 
gem,  is  at  once  preserved  and  embellished 
by  the  narrative  being  made  a  fi-ame  in 
which  to  enshrine  it 

True  zeal  will  fii-st  exercise  itself  in  ear- 
nest desires,  in  increasing;  ardour  to  obtain 
higher *degrees  of  illumination  in  our  own 
minds ;  in  fervent  prayer  that  this  growing 
light  may  operate  to  the  improvement  of  our 
practice,  that  the  influences  of  divine  grace 
may  become  more  ouiwardly  perceptible 
by  the  increasing  correctness  of  our  habits ; 
that  every  holy  affection  may  be  followed 
by  its  correspondent  act,  whether  of  obe- 
dience or  of  resignation,  of  doing,  or  of  suf* 
fering. 

But  the  effects  of  a  genuine  and  enlighten- 
ed zeal  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  be  visible 
in  our  discourse  with  those  to  whom  we  may 
have  a  probability  of  being  useful.  But 
though  we  should  not  confine  the  exercise  of 
our  zeal  to  our  conversation,  nor  our  atten- 
tion to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  others, 
yet  this,  wlien  not  done  with  a  bustling  kind 
of  interference,  and  offensive  forwardness,  is 
proper  and  useful.  Jt  is  indeed  a  natural 
effect  of  zeal  to  appear  where  it  exists,  as  a 
fire  which  really  oums  will  not  be  preven- 
ted from  emitting  Jboth  light  and  heat ;  yet 
we  should  labour  principally  to  keep  up  in 
our  own  minds  the  pious  feelings  which  re- 


ligion has  excited  there.  The  bi^teat 
flame  will  decay  if  no  means  are  incd  U> 
keep  it  alive.  Pure  zeal  will  cherish  every 
holy  affection,  and  by  increasing  every  pious 
disposition  will  animate  us  to  every  duty.  It 
will  add  new  force  to  our  hatred  or  sin,  nesh 
contrition  to  our  repentance,  additional  vi- 
gour to  our  resolutions,  and  will  impart  ang- 
mented  energy  to  every  virtue.  It  will  gj?c 
life  to  our  devotions,  and  spirit  to  all  our  ac- 
tions. 

When  a  true  zeal  has  fixed  these  right  af- 
fections in  our  own  hearts,  the  same  princi- 
ple will,  as  we  have  already  observed,  make 
us  earnest  to  excite  them  in  others.  No 
good  man  wishes  to  go  to  heaven  alone,  and 
none  ever  wished  others  to  go  thither  with- 
out earnestly  endeavouring  to  awaken  right 
affections  in  them.  That  will  be  a  false  zeal 
which  does  not  begin  with  the  regulatioo  cf 
our  own  hearts.  That  will  be  an  illibeial 
zeal  which  stops  where  it  begins.  A  true 
zeal  will  extend  itself  through  the  whole 
sphere  of  its  possessor's  influence.  Chris- 
iiaii  zeal,  like  Christian  charity,  wiD  beg^ 
at  home,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
must  end  there. 

But  that  we  must  not  confine  oar  zeal  to 
mere  conversation  is  not  only  implied  but 
expressed  in  Scripture.  The  ap^tle  does 
not  exhoit  us  to  be  zealous  only  of  good 
words  but  of  good  works.  True  zeal  ever 
produces  trut  benevdence.  It  would  ex- 
tend the  blcssinga  which  we  ourselves  en- 
joy, to  the  wholehuman  race.  It  wiU  coo- 
sequently  stir  us  up  to  exert  all  our  influ- 
ence to  the  extension  of  religion,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  every  well  concerted  and  wdl 
conducted  plan,  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
limits  of  human  happiness,  and  {more  em- 
cially  to  promote  the  eternal  interests  of  hu- 
man kina. 

But  if  we  do  not  first  strenaously  laboor 
for  our  own  illumination,  how  shall  we  pie- 
sume  to  enlighten  others  !  It  b  a  dangerous 
presumption,  to  busy  ourselves  in  improving 
others,  before  we  have  diU^tly  souchtosr 
own  improvement.  Yet  it  is  a  vanity  ndt 
uncommon  that  the  first  feelings,  be  they 
true  or  false,  which  resemble  devotion,  the 
first  faint  ray  of  knowledge  which  has  kn- 
perfectly  dawned,  excites  in  certain  raw 
minds  an  eager  impatience  to  commumcate 
to  others  what  they  themselves  have  noC^ 
attained.  Hence  the  novel  swarms  of  nns- 
structed  instructors,  of  teachers  wlio  have 
had  no  time  to  learn.  The  act  prevkms  to 
the  iniparting  knowledge  should  seem  to  be 
that  of  acquiriug  it  Nothing  would  so  eir 
fectually  check  an  irregular  and  improve  a 
temperate  zeal,  as  the  personal  disciplne* 
the  self  acquaintance  we  have  so  rep  '  "^ 
recommended. 

True  Christian  zeal  will  always  be  1 
by  its  distinguishing  and  inseparable  uo- 
perties.  It  will  be  warm,  indeed,  not  mm 
temperament  but  principle.  It  wUl  be  baamr 
ble,  or  it  will  not  be  Chrmtian  2eid.«-lt  wSB 
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rettndn  Us  Impetuosity  that  it  may  tlie  more 
effectually  promote  its  object. — It  will  be 
temperate,  softening  what  is  strong  in  the 
act  by  jg;entleness  in  the  manner.  It  will  be 
toleratmg,  willing  to  grant  what  it  would  it- 
self desire.— It  will  be  torbearing,  in  the 
ho|)e  that  the  offence  it  censures  may  be  oc- 
casional failing,  and  not  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
—It  will  be  candid,  making  a  tender  allow- 
ance for  those  in^perfections  which  beings, 
fEillible  themselves  ought  to^xpect  from  hu- 
man infinnity. — It  will  be  reasonable— em- 
ploying fair  argument  and  affectionate  re- 
monstrance, instead  of  iiTitating  by  the 
adoption  of  violence,  instead  of  mortifying 
by  the  assumption  of  superiority. 

He,  who  in  private  society  allows  himself 
in  violent  anger  or  unhallowed  bitterness, 
or  acrimonious  railing,  in  reprehending  the 
faults  of  another,  might,  did  his  power  keep 
pace  with  his  inclination^  have  recourse  to 
other  weapons.  He  would  probably  banish 
and  bum,  confiscate  and  imprison,  and  think 
then  as  he  thinks  now,  that  he  is  doing  God 
service. 

If  there  be  any  quality  which  demands  a 
clearer  sight,  a.tighter  rein,  a  stricter  watch- 
fulness than  another,  zeal  is  that  quality. 
The  heait  where  it  is  wanting  has  no  eleva- 
tion ;  where  it  is  not  guarded,  no  security. 
The  prudence  with  which  it  is  exercised  is 
the  surest  evidence  of  its  integrity ;  for  if  in- 
temperate it  not  only  raises  enemies  to  our- 
selves but  to  God.  It  augments  the  natural 
enmity  to  religk>n  instead  of  increasing  her 
friends. 

But  if  tempered  by  charity,  if  blended 
jvith  benevolence,  if  sweetened  by  kindness, 
if  evinced  to  be  honest  by  its  influence  on 
your  own  conduct,  and  gentle  by  its  effect 
on  your  manners,  it  may  lead  your  irreligi- 
ous acquaintance  to  inquire  more  closely  in 
what  consists  the  distinction  between  them 
and  you.  You  will  already  by  this  mild- 
ness have  won  their  affection.  Your  next 
step  may  be  to  gain  over  their  judgment. 
They  may  be  led  to  examine  what  solid 
grounds  ot  difference  subsists  between  you 
and  them.  What  substantial  reason  you 
have  for  not  going  their  lengths.  What 
sound  argument  they  can  offer  for  not  going 
yours. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  after  all, 
where  do  we  perceive  any  symptoms  of  this 
inflammatory  distemper  .>  Should  not  the 
prevalence,  or  at  le&t  the  existence  of  a 
disease  be  ascertianed  previous  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  remedy  ?  That  it  exists  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  among  the  higher  ranks  it  has 
not  hitherto  spread  very  widely ;  nor  is  its 
progress  likely  to  be  veiy  alarming,  or  its 
effects  very  malignant  It  is  to  be  lament- 
ed that  in  every  rank,  indeed,  coldness  and 
indifference,  carelessness  and  neglect,  are 
the  reigning  epidemics.  These  are  diseases 
for  more  dfficult  of  cure ;  diseases  not  more 
dangerous  to  the  patient  than  distresung  to 
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the  physician,  who  generally  finds  It  more 
difficult  to  raise  a  sluggish  habit  than  to 
lower  an  occasional  heat.  The  imprudent- 
ly zealous  man,  if  he  be  ancere,  may,  by  a 
discreet  regimen,  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
complete  sanity ;  but  to  rouse  from  a  state 
of  morbid  indifference,  to  brace  from  a  to- 
tal relaxation  of  the  system,  must  be  the  im- 
mediate work  of  the  great  Physician  of  souls; , 
of  him  who  can  effect  even  this,  by  his  Spirit 
accompanying  this  powerful  wora, '  Awake 
thou  that  sleepest^  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light' 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

Jhaenaibility  to  Eternal  Thing%, 

Insensibility  to  eternal  things,  in  be- 
ings who  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity, is  a  madman  which  would  be  reckon- 
ed among  prodigies,  if  it  were  not  so  com- 
mon. It  would  DC  altogether  incredible,  if 
the  numberless  instances  we  have  of  it  were 
only  related,  and  not  witnessed,  were  only 
heard  of,  and  not  experienced. 

If  we  had  a  certain  prospect  of  a  great  es- 
tate, and  a  splenilid  mansion  which  we  knew 
must  be  ours  in  a  few  days ;  and  not  only 
ours  as  a  bequest,  but  an  inheritance  ;  not 
only  as  a  posseswon,  but  a  perpetuity ;  if,  in 
the  mean  time,  we  rented,  on  a  precarious 
lease,  a  paltry  cottage  in  bad  repair,  ready 
to  fall,  and  from  which  we  knew  we  must  at 
all  events  soon  be  turned  out,  depending  on 
the  proprietor's  will,  whether  the  ejectment 
might  not  be  the  ;iext  minute ;  would  it  ar- 
gue wisdom  or  even  common  sense,  totally 
to  overlook  our  near  and  noble  reversion, 
and  to  be  so  fondly  attached  to  our  falling 
tenement,  as  to  spend  ^reat  part  of  our  time 
and  thoughts  in  supportmg  its  ruins  by  props, 
and  concealing  its  decays  by  decorations  > 
To  be  so  absorbed  in  the  little  sordid  plea- 
sures of  this  frail  abode,  as  not  even  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  the  delights  of  the  mansion, 
where  such  treasures  are  laid  up  for  us,  and 
on  the  possession  of  which  we  fully  reckon 
in  spite  of  our  neglect,— this  is  an  excess  of 
inconsideration,  which  must  be  seen  to  b« 
credited. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  acknowledg- 
ed uncertainty  of  life  drives  worldly  men  to 
make  sure  of  every  thing  depending  on  it, 
except  their  eternal  concerns.  It  leads 
them  to  be  regular  in  their  accounts,  and 
exact  in  their  bargains.  They  are  amid  of 
risking  ever  so  little  property,  on  so  preca- 
rious a  tenure  as  life,  without  ensuring  a  re- 
version. There  are  even  some  who  specu- 
late on  the  uncertainty  of  life  as  a  trade. 
Strange,  that  this  accurate  calculation  di 
the  duration  of  life  should  not  involve  a  se- 
rious attention  to  its  end  1  Strange,  that  the 
critical  annuitant  should  totally  overlook  his 
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perpetuity  !  Strange,  that  in  the  pmdent 
care  not  to  risk  a  fraction  of  property,  equal 
care  should  not  be  taken  to  risk  eternal  sal- 
vation ! 

We  are  not  supposing  flagitious  charac- 
ters, remarkable  tor  any  tlung  which  the 
world  calls  wicked  :  we  are  not  supposing 
their  wealth  obtained  by  injustice,  or  in- 
creased by  oppression.  We  are  only  sup- 
posing a  soul  drawn  aside  fi*om  God,  by  the 
alluring  baits  of  a  world,  which,  like  the 
treacherous  love  of  Atalanta,  causes  him  to 
lose  the  victory  by  throwing  golden  apples 
in  his  way.  1  he  shining  baits  are  obtained, 
but  the  race  is  lost! 

To  worldly  men  of  a  graver  cast,  business 
may  be  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  pleasure 
is  to  those  of  a  lighter  turn  :  business  has  so 
sober  an  air  that  it  looks  like  virtue,  and  vir- 
tuous it  certainly  is,  when  carried  on  in  a 
proper  spirit,  with  due  moderation,  and  in 
the  fear  of  God.  To  have  a  lawful  employ- 
ment, and  to  pursue  it  with  diligence,  is  not 
only  right  and  honourable  in  itself,  but  is 
one  of  the  best  preservatives  from  tempta- 
tion.* 

When  a  man  pleads  in  his  favour,  the  di- 
ligence business  demands,  the  self-denying 
practices  it  imposes,  the  patience,  the  re- 
gularity, the  industry  indispensable  to  its 
success ;  when  he  argues  that  these  arc 
habits  of  virtue,  that  they  are  a  daily  dis- 
cipline to  the  moral  man;  and  that  the 
world  could  not  subsist  without  business,  he 
argues  justly  ; — but  when  he  forgets  his  in- 
terest in  the  eternal  world,  when  he  ne- 
§lects  to  lay  up  a  treasure  in  heaven,  in  or- 
er  that  he  may  augment  a  store  which  he 
does  not  want,  and,  perhaps,  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  use,  or  uses  to  purposes  merely  secu- 
lar, he  is  a  bad  calculator,  of  the  relative  va- 
lue of  things. 

Buaness  has  an  honourable  aspect  as  be- 
ing opposed  to  idleness,  the  most  hopeless 
offspring  of  the  whole  progeny  of  sin.  I'he 
man  of  business  comparing  himself  with  the 
man  of  dissipation,  feels  a  fair  and  natural 
consciousness  of  his  own  value,  and  of  the 
superiority  of  his  own  pursuits.  But  it  is 
by  comparison  that  we  deceive  ourselves  to 
our  ruin.  Business,  whether  professsional, 
commercial,  or  pohtical,  endangers  minds 
of  a  better  cast,  minds  which  look  down  on 
pleasure  as  beneath  a  thinking  being.  But 
if  business  absorb  the  affections,  if  it  swallow 
up  time,  to  the  neglect  of  eternity ;  if  it 
generate  a  worldly  spirit;  if  it  cherish  co- 
vetousness;  if  it  engage  the  mind  in  long 
views,  and  ambitious  pursuits,  it  may  be  as 
dangerous,  as  its  more  inconsiderate  frivo- 
lous rival.  The  grand  evil  of  both  lies  in  the 
alienation  of  the  heart  from  God.    Nay,  in 

*  Thtt  aeeante  jodge  of  buroan  life,  Dr.  JobiMOD,liat 
often  been  heai-d  by  the  writer  of  tbeae  pages  to  obserre, 
that  it  was  the  givatett  njist'ortuDt  which  eould  be^  a 
man  to  have  been  bred  to  no  profession,  and  patbetiail- 
ly  to  regrvt  that  this  mUfbrtune  was  lus  own.  j 


one  respect,  the  danger  is  greater  to  him 
who  is  the  best  employed.  The  man  of 
pleasure,  however  thoughtl^s,  can  never 
make  himself  believe  that  he  is  doing  right. 
The  man  plunged  in  the  serious  bustle  of 
business,  cannot  easily  persuade  himself 
that  he  may  be  doing  wrong[. 

Commutation,  compensation  and  sobstitQ- 
tion,  are  the  grand  engines  which  world- 
ly RELIGION  incessantly  keeps  in  play, 
Her's  is  a  life  of  barter,  a  state  of  spiritu&l 
traffic,  so  much  indulgence  for  so  many  good 
works.  The  implication  is,  *  we  have  a  ri- 
gorous master,'  and  it  is  but  fair  to  indemni- 
fy ourselves  for  the  severity  of  his  requisi- 
tions ;  iust  as  an  overworked  serv  ant  steals 
aholyclay, — 'lliese  persons,'  says  an  emi- 
nent writer,*  •  maintain  a  meum  and  iutan 
with  heaven  itself.'  The  set  bounds  to 
God's  prerogative,  lest  it  should  too  much 
encroach  on  man's  privilege. 

We  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  if  we 
invite  people  to  embrace  religion  on  the 
mere  mercenary  ground  of  present  plea- 
sure, they  will  desert  it  as  soon  as  they  find 
themselves  disappointed.  Men  are  too  rea- 
dy to  clamour  for  the  pleasures  cff  piety  be- 
fore they  have,  1  dare  not  say  entitled  theni- 
selves  to  them,  but  put  themselves  into  the 
way  of  receiving  them.  We  should  be  an- 
gry at  that  servant,  who  made  the  receiviqg 
of  nis  wages  a  preliminary  to  the  perfona- 
ance  of  his  work.  This  is  not  meant  to  csu- 
bKsh  the  merit  of  the  works,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  our  seeking  that  tran^rming  and  po- 
rifying  change  which  characterizes  the  real 
Christian ;  instead  of  complaining  that  we 
do  not  possess  those  consolations,  which  caa 
be  consequent  only  on  such  a  mutation  of  the 
mind. 

But  if  men  consider  this  world  on  the  true 
scripture'  ground  as  a  state  of  probation ;  if 
they  consider  religion  as  a  school  for  hapf^ 
nes«j,  indeed,  but  of  which  the  consumma- 
tion is  only  to  be  enjoyed  in  heaven,  the 
Christian  hope  will  support  them ;  ihc 
Christian  faitn  will  strengthen  them.  They 
will  serve  diligently, '  wait  patiently,  kwre 
cordiallv,  obey  faithfully,  and  be  stead&tf 
under  all  trials,  sustained  by  the  cheering 
promise  held  out  to  him,  *  who  endores  ts 
the  end.' 

There  are  certain  characters  -who  seem 
to  have  a  graduated  scale  of  vices.  Of 
this  scale  they  keep  dear  of  the  lowest  de- 
grees, and  to  rise  above  the  highest  tlMy 
are  not  ambitious,  forgetful  that  the  sane 
principle  which  operates  in  the  greater,  ope- 
rates also  in  the  less.  A  life  of  incessait 
gratification  does  not  alarm  the  consdeiioe^ 
yet  it  is  equally  un&vourable  to  religkii^ 
equally  destructive  of  its  principle,  eqnaHy 
opposite  to  its  spirit,  with  ihore  obrioBB 
vices. 

These  ai*e  the  habits  which,  by  rduoBC 
the  mind  and  dissolving  the  heart,  pms^tm- 

*  Tba  letniad  aodpioas  ^oba  Smitlk 
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larly  foster  indifference  to  our  spiritual  state, 
and  insensibility  to  the  things  of  eternity. 
A  life  of  voluptuousness,  ii  it  be  not  a  lite  ot 
actual  sin,  is  a  disqualification  for  holiness, 
for  happiness,  for  heaven.  It  not  only  alien- 
ates the  heart  from  God,  but  lays  it  open  to 
every  temptation  to  which  natural  temper 
may  invite,  or  incidental  circumstances  al- 
lure. I'he  worst  passions  lie  dormant  in 
hearts  given  up  to  selfish  mdulgences,  al- 
wavs  ready  to  start  into  action  as  occasion 
calls. 

Voluptuousness  and  irreligion  play  into 
each  other's  hftnds:  they  are  reciprocally 
cause  and  effect.  The  looseness  of  tne  prin- 
ciple confirms  the  carelessness  of  the  con- 
duct, while  the  negligent  conduct  in  its  own 
vindication  shelters  itself  under  the  supposed 
security  of  unbelief.  The  instance  of  the 
rich  man  in  theparable  of  Lazarus,  striking- 
ly illustrates  this  truth. 

Whoever  doubts  thai  a  life  of  sensuality  is 
consistent  with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity 
to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  others ;  who- 
ever doubts  that  boundless  expense  and 
magnificence,  the  means  of  procuiing  which 
"were  wrung  from  the  robbeiy  and  murder  of 
a  lacerated  world,  may  not  be  associated 
"with  that  robbery  and  murder, — let  him 
turn  to  the  gorgeous  festivities  and  unparal- 
leled pa^antnes  of  Versailles  and  8aint 
Cloud.— I'here  the  Imperial  Harlequin, 
from  acting  the  deepest  and  the  longest  tra- 
gedy that  ever  drew  tears  of  blood  tvova  an 
audience  composed  of  the  whole  civilized 
globe,  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  his  magic  wand, 
shifts  the  scene  of  thb  roost  preposterous 
pantomime : — 

Where  moody  nuuliieM  laaghia;  wild 
Amidit  lererett  wo^ 

gloomily  contemplates  the  incon^ous 
spectacle,  sees  the  records  of  the  'I  ybum 
Chi-onicle  embellished  with  the  wanton 
splendours  of  the  Arabian  tables ;  beholds 

PerT«ne  all  moDitroiis,  all  prodigioot  Uungt ; 

t>eholds  tyrannv  with  his  painted  vizor  of 

Eatriotism,  ana  pdygamy  with  her  Janus 
ice  of  political  conscience  and  counterfeit 
aflfectioa  fill  the  fore  ground ;  while  scep- 
tred parasites,  and  pmchbeck  potentates, 
tricked  on  with  the  shinine  spoils  of  plun- 
dered empires,  and  decked  with  the  pilfer- 
ed crowns  of  deposed  and  exiled  monarchs, 
fill  and  empty  the  changing  scene,  with 
«  exits  and  with  entrances,'  as  fleeting  and 
unsubstantial  as  the  progeny  bf  Banquo, — 
beholds  inventive  but  fruitless  art,  solicit- 
ou^y  decorate  the  ample  stage  to  conceal 
the  stains  of  blood— stains  as  indelible  as 
those  which  tile  ambitious  wife  of  the  irreso- 
lute thane  vainly  strove  to  wash  from  her 
polluted  hands ;  while  in  her  deeping  deli- 
lium  she  continued  to  cry. 

Still  here^s  the  troell  ofblood; 

TikO  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  it* 

But  to  return  to  the  general  question. 


Let  us  not  inquire  whether  these  unfeeling 
tempers  and  selfish  habits  offend  society,  and 
discredit  us  with  the  world ;  but  whether 
they  feed  cur  corruptions  and  put  us  in  a  pos- 
ture unfavourable  to  all  intenor  improve- 
ment ;  whether  they  offend  God  and  endan- 
ger the  soul ;  whether  the  gratification  of 
self  is  the  life  which  the  Redeemer  taught  or 
lived  ;  whether  sensuality  is  a  suitable  pre- 
paration for  that  state  where  God  himself, 
who  is  a  Spirit,  will  constitute  all  the  happi- 
ness of  spiritual  beings. 

Butjthesc  are  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the 
greatest  dangers.  I'he  intellectual  vices, 
the  spiritual  offences  may  destroy  the  soul 
without  much  injuring  the  credit.  These 
have  not,  like  voluptuousness,  their  seasons 
of  alteration  and  repose.  Here  the  princi- 
ple is  in  continual  operation.  Envy  has  no 
interval.  Ambition  never  cools.  Pride 
never  sleeps.  The  principle  at  least  is  al- 
ways awake.  An  intemperate  man  is  some- 
times sober,  but  a  proud  man  is  never  hum- 
ble. WHere  vanity  reigns,  she  reigns  al- 
ways. These  intenor  sins  are  more  difficult 
of  extirpation,  they  are  less  easy  of  detec- 
tion ;  more  hard  to  come  at ;  and,  as  the  ci- 
tadel holds  out  after  the  outworks  are  ta- 
ken these  sins  of  the  heart  are  the  latest 
conquered  in  the  njoral  warfare. 

Here  lies  the  distinction  between  the 
worldly  and  the  religious  man.  It  is  alarm 
enough  for  the  Chnstian  that  he  feels  any 
propensities  to  vice.  Against  these  propen- 
sities he  watches,  strives  and  prays :  and 
though  he  is  thankful  for  the  victory  when 
he  has  resisted  the  temptation,  he  can  feel  no 
elation  of  heart  while  conscious  of  inward 
dispositions,  which  nothing  but  divine  grace 
enables  him  to  keep  from  breaking  out  in  a 
flame.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  way  to  ob- 
tain the  pardon  of  sin  but  to  leave  off  sin- 
ning :  he  feels  that  though  repentance  is  not 
a  Saviour,  yet  that  there  can  be  no  salvation 
where  there  is  no  repentance.  Above  all, 
he  knows  that  the  promise  of  remission  of 
sin  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  only  solid 
ground  of  comfort.  However  correct  his 
present  life  may  be,  the  weight  of  past  of- 
fences would  hang  so  heavy  on  his  con- 
science, that  without  the  atoning  blood  of 
his  Redeemer,  despair  of  pardon  for  the 
past  would  leave  him  hopeless.  He  would 
continue  to  sin,  as  an  extravagant  bankrupt 
who  can  get  no  acquittal,  would  continue  to 
be  extravagant,  because  no  present  frugali- 
ty could  redeem  his  former  debts. 

It  is  sometimes  pleaded  that  the  labour  at- 
tached to  persons  m  high  public  stations  and 
important  employments,  by  leaving  them  no 
time,  furnishes  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
omission  of  their  religious  duties.  These 
apologies  are  never  oflfered  for  any  such  ne- 

§lect  in  the  poor  man,  though  to  him  every 
ay  bring^s  the   inevitable  return  of  his 
twelve  hour's  labour,  without  intermission 
and  without  mitigation. 
But  surely  the  inoic  imuortant  the  sta- 
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tion,  the  higher  and  wider  Ihe  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, the  more  imperious  ii  the  call  for  reli- 
gion, not  only  in  the  way  of  example,  but 
even  in  the  way  of  success ;  if  it  be  indeed 
granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  divine 
influences,  if  it  be  allowed  that  God  has  a 
blessing  to  bestow.  If  the  ordinar>'  man 
who  has  only  himself  to  govern,  requires 
that  aid,  how  ur^nt  is  his  necessity  who 
has  to  govern  millions!  What  an  awful 
idea,  could  we  even  suppose  it  realized, 
that  the  weight  of  a  nation  might  rest  on  the 
head  of  him  whose  heart  looks,  not  up  for  a 
hieher  support ! 

Were  we  alluding  to  sovereigns,  and  not 
to  statesmen,  we  need  not  IocJl  beyond  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  instance  of 
a  monarch  who  has  never  made  the  cares 
attendant  on  a  king,  an  excuse  for  ne- 
glecting his  duty  to  the  King  of  kings. 

The  politician,  the  warrior,  and  the  ora- 
tor, find  it  peculiarly  hard  to  renounce  in 
themselves  that  wisdom  and  strength,  to 
which  they  believe  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  looking  up.  The  man  of  station 
or  of  genius,  when  invited  to  the  self-deny- 
faig  duties  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  he  who 
has  'great  posseswms,'  goes  away  'sor- 
rowing.' 

But  to  know  that  they  must  end,  stamps 
Tanity  on  all  the  glories  of  life ;  to  know  that 
they  must  end  soon,  stamps  infetuation,  not 
only  OD  him  who  sacrifices  his  conscience 
for  their  acquisition,  but  on  him  who,  though 
upright  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  dis- 
charges them  without  any  reference  to  God. 
—Would  the  conoueror  or  the  orator  reflect 
when  the  *  laurel  crown  is  placed  on  his 
brow,  how  soon  will  it  be  followed  hy  the 
cypress  wreath,'  it  would  lower  the  delirium 
Of  ambition ;  it  would  cool  the  intoxication 
of  prosperity. 

Inhere  is  a  eeneral  kind  of  belief  in  Chris- 
tianitv,  prevalent  among  men  of  the  world, 
which,  by  soothing  the  conscience,  prevents 
self-inquiry.  That  the  holy  Scriptures  con- 
tain the  will  of  God,  they  do  not  question ; 
that  they  contain  the  b^  system  ot  morals, 
they  frequeiidy  assert :  but  that  they  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  correct  no- 
tion of  thedoctrmes  those  Scnptures  involve. 
The  depravity  of  man,  the  atonement  made 
by  Chnst,  the  asastance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
'•-these  they  consider  as  the  metaphysical 
part  of  religion,  into  which  it  is  not  of  much 
importance  to  enter,  and  by  a  species  of  self- 
flattery,  they  satisfy  themselves  with  an  idea 
of  acceptableness  with  their  Maker,  as  a 
state  to  be  attained  without  the  humility, 
faith,  and  newness  of  life  which  they  re- 
quire, and  which  are  indeed  their  proper 
concomitants. 

A  man  absorbed  in  a  multitude  of  secular 
concern^  decent  but  unawakened,  listens 
with  a  kind  of  re^>ectful  insensibility,  to  the 
overtures  of  religion.  He  considers  the 
church  as  venerable  from  her  antiquity,  and 
Important  from  her  connexk>n  with  the  state. 


No  one  is  more  alive  to  her  pditical,  nor 
more  dead  to  her  spiritual  importance.  He 
is  anxious  for  her  existence,  but  indifierent 
to  her  doctrines.    These  he  considers  as  a 
general  matter  in  which  he  has  no  individual 
concern.    He  considers  religious  observan- 
ces as  something  decorous  but  unreal ;  as  a 
grave  custom  made  respectable  by  public 
usage,  and  long  prescription.    He  admits 
that  the  poor,  who  have  little  to  enjoy,  and 
the  idle  who  have  little  to  do,  cannot  ao  bet- 
ter than  make  over  to  God  that  time  which 
cannot  be  turned  to  a  moi^  pirtfitable  ac- 
count.   Religion,  he  thinks,  may  properly 
enough  employ  leisure,  and  occupy  olaage. 
But  though  both  advance  towaros  himself 
with  no  imperceptible  step,  he  is  still  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  precise  period  when  the 
leisure  is  sufficient,  or  the  age  enough  ad- 
vanced.   It  recedes  as  the  destined  season 
approaches.  He  continues  to  intend  moving 
but  he  cootinoes  to  stand  still. 

Compare  his  drowsy  Sabbaths  with  the 
animation  of  the   days  of  boaness,  vou 
would  not  think  it  was  the  same  man.  The 
one  are  to  be  got  over,  the  others  are  en- 
joyed.   He  goes  from  the  dull  decendei^ 
the  shadowy  forms — ^for  such  they  are  to 
him^  of  public  worship,  to  the  totid  realitiei 
of  his  worldly  concerns,  to  the  cheerfol  ac^ 
tivities  of  secular  life.    These  he  ooosiden 
as  bounden,  almost  as  exclusive  dutiet. 
llie  others  indeed  may  not  be  wrong,  hot 
these  he  is  sure  are  right    The  world  is 
his  element    Here  he  breathes  fredy  hit 
native  air.    Here  he  b  substantially  en- 
gaged.   Here  his  whole  mind  is  alive,  his 
understanding  broad  awake,  all  his  enapa 
are  in  full  play;  his  mind  is  all  alacrity; 
his  faculties  are  employed,  bb  capadncs 
are  filled ;  here  they  nave  an  object  woithy 
of  their  widest  expansion.   Herehbdeascs 
and  affections  are  absorbed.    The  fuit 
impression  of  the  Sunday's  aennoa  fiides 
away,  to  be  as  faintly  revived  on  Uie  Son- 
day  following,  again  to  fode  in  the  succeed- 
ing week.    To  the  sermon  he  brings  a  for- 
mal ceremonious  attendance ;  to  the  worid, 
he  brings  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  miad, 
and  strength.    To  the  one  he  resorts  in  con- 
formity tolaw  and  custom;  to  induce  hJintD 
resort  to  the  other,  he  wants  na  law,  no 
sanction,  no  invitation,  no  argument    ¥Bm 
will  b  of  the  party.    Hb  passions  are  voIod- 
teers.    The  inviablc  tlun|^  of  heaven  aft 
clouded  in  shadow,  are  lost  in  distance.   Tbe 
world  is  lord  of  the  ascendant     Rlcheib  bo> 
nours,  power  fill  hb  mind  with  brilfiant  mst- 
ges.    'Vhey  are  present,  they  are  ocrta " 
they  are  tangible.    They  assume  iom  i 
bulk.    In  these  therefore  he  cannot  be  i 
taken ;  in  the  others  he  may,    Xhe  c 
ness  of  competition,  the  struggle  for  i 
ority,  the  perturbations  of  atn&t]an»  i 
mind  with  an  emotion,  hb  sonl  with  i 
tation,  his  affections  with  an  interest  y 
though  very  unlike  happiness^  he  yd! 
himself  b  the  road  An  it    Tjkiv  fie 
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pleatore,  this  tumultuous  feeling,  produces 
at  least  that  negativeT'satisfaction  of  which  he 
is  constantly  in  search — ^it  keeps  him  from 
himself. 

Even  in  circumstances  where  there  is  no 
success  to  prevent  a  very  tempting  bait,  the 
mere  occupation,  the  crowd  of  objects,  the 
succession  of  engagements,  the  mingling 
pursuits,  the  very  tumult  and  hurry  have 
their  gratifications.  The  bustle  gives  false 
^ace  by  leaving  no  leisure  for  reflection. 
He  lays  his  conscience  asleep  with  the  *  flat- 
tering unction,  of  good  intentions.  He  com- 
forts himself  with  the  credible  pretence  of 
want  of  time,  and  the  vague  resolution  of 
giving  up  to  God  the  dregs  of  that  life,  of  the 
vigorous  season  of  which  he  thinks  the  world 
more  worthy.  Thus  commutine  with  his 
Mak/^r,  life  wears  away,  its  close  draws  near 
— and  even  the  poor  commutation  which  was 
promised  is  not  made.  The  assigned  hour  ot 
retreat  either  never  arrives,  or  if  it  does  ar- 
rive, sloth  and  sensuality  are  resorted  to,  as 
the  fair  reward  of  a  life  oftiftbour  and  anxi- 
ety }  and  whether  he  dies  Jh  the  protracted 
J>ursuit  of  wealth,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
uxuries  it  has  earned,  he  dies  m  the  tram- 
mels of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  cordially  desire  to  be  deli- 
vered from  the  dominion  of  these  worldly 
tempers,  it  is  because  we  do  not  believe  in 
the  condemnation  annexed  to  their  indul- 
gence. We  may  indeed  believe  it  as  we  be- 
lieve any  other  general  proposition,  or  any 
indifferent  feet ;  but  not  as  a  truth  in  which 
vfe  have  a  personal  concern ;  not  as  a  dan- 
ger which  has  any  reference  to  us.  We 
evince  this  practical  unbelief  in  the  mo^t 
unequivocal  way,  by  thinking  so  much  more 
about  the  most  frivolous  concern  in  which 
vre  ^re  assured  we  have  an  interest,  than 
about  this  most  important  of  all  concerns. 
Indifference  to  eternal  things,  instead  of 
tranquilizing  the  mind,  as  it  professes  to  do, 
is,  when  a  thoughtful  moment  occurs,  a  fresh 
subject  of  uneasiness ;  because  it  adds  to  our 
I>enl  the  horror  of  not  knowing  it.  If  shut- 
ting our  eyes  to  a  danger  would  prevent  it, 
to  shut  them  would  not  only  be  a  happiness 
but  a  duty ;  but  to  barter  eternal  safety  for 
momentary  ease,  is  a  wretched  compro- 
mise. To  produce  this  delusion,  mere  in- 
consideration  is  as  efficient  a  cause  as  the 
most  prominent  sin.  The  reason  why  we 
do  not  value  eternal  things  is,  because  we  do 
not  think  of  them.  The  mind  is  so  full  of 
vhat  is  present,  Uiat  it  has  no  room  to  ad- 
mit a  thought  of  what  is  to  come.  Not  on- 
ly we  do  not  give  that  attention  to  a  never- 
dying  soul  which  prudent  men  give  to  a  com- 
mon transaction,  out  we  do  not  even  think 
it  worth  the  care  which  inconsiderate  men 

give  to  an  inconsiderable  one.  We  com- 
plain that  life  is  short,  and  yet  throw  away 
the  best  part  of  it,  only  making  over  to  re- 
ligion that  portion  which  is  good  for  nothing 

else ;  life  would  be  long  enough  if  w^  as- 
•^gued  its  best  period  td  its  best  purpose. 


Say  not  that  the  requisitionB  of  religioD  aro 
severe,  ask  rather  if  they  are  necessary.  If 
a  thing  must  absolutely  be  d^ne,  if  eternal 
misery  will  be  incurred  by  not  doing  it,  it  is 
fruitless  to  inquire  whether  it  be  hard  or 
easy.  Inquire  only  whether  it  be  indispen- 
sable, whether  it  be  commanded,  whether 
it  be  practicable.  It  is  a  well  known  axiom 
in  science,  that  difficulties  are  of  no  weight 
against  demonstrations.  The  duty  on  which 
our  eternal  state  depends,  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  debated,  but  done.  The  duty  which  is  too 
imperative  to  be  evaded,  too  important  to 
be  neglected,  is  not  to  be  argued  about, 
but  performed.  To  sin  on  quietly,  because 
you  do  not  intend  to  sin  always,  is  to  live 
on  a  revcrsfon  which  will  probably  never  be 
yours. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  religion  drives  men 
to  despair ;  when  it  only  teaches  them  by  a 
salutary  fear  to  avoid  destruction.  The  fear 
of  God  diffijrs  from  all  other  fear,  for  it  is  ac- 
companied with  trust,  and  confidence,  and 
love.  •  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  al- 
way,'  is  no  paradox  to  him  who  entertains 
this  holy  fear.  It  sets  him  above  the  fear  of 
ordinaiy  troubles.  It  fills  his  heart.  He  is 
not  discomposed  with  those  inferior  appre- 
hensions wnich  unsettle  the  soul  and  unninge 
the  peace  of  worldly  men.  His  mind  is  oc- 
cupied with  one  grand  concern,  and  is  there- 
fore less  liable  to  be  shaken  than  little  minds 
which  are  filled  with  little  things.  Can  that 
principle  lead  to  despair,  which  proclaims 
the  mercy  of  God  m  Christ  Jesus  to  be 
greater  than  all  the  sins  of  all  the  men  in  the 
world  ? 

If  desfiair  then  prevent  your  return,  add 
not  to  your  list  of  ounces  that  of  doubting  of 
the  forgiveness  which  b  sincerely  implored. 
You  have  already  wron^  God  in  his  holi- 
ness, wrong  him  not  ui  hb  mercy.  You 
may  offend  him  more  by  despairing  of  his 
pardon  than  by  all  the  sins  which  have  made 
that  pardon  necessary.  Repentance,  if  one 
may  venture  the  bold  remark,  almost  dis- 
arms God  oi  the  power  to  punish.  Hear  hb 
style  and  title  as  proclaimed  by  himself;— 
•  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  su£Eering,  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
sands, forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and 
sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty* — that  is,  those  who  by  unrepented 
guilt  exclude  themselves  from  the  offered 
mercy. 

.  If  infidelity  or  indifference,  which  is  prac- 
tical infidelity,  keep  you  back,  yet,  as  rea- 
sonable beings,  ask  yourselves  a  few  short 
questions ;  *  For  what  end  was  I  sent  into 
the  world  ?  Is  my  soul  immortal  ?  Am  I 
really  placed  here  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  is 
thb  ^an  my  all  ?  Is  there  an  eternal  state  ^ 
If  there  be,  will  the  use  I  make  of  this  life 
decide  on  my  condition  in  that  ^  I  know 
that  there  b  death,  but  is  there  a  judg- 
ment?'— 
I    Rest  not  till  you  have  cleared  up,  I  do  not 
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■ay  your  own  evidences  for  heaven  ; — vou 
have  much  to  do  before  you  arrive  at  that 
stage— but  whether  there  he  any  heaven  ? 
Ask  yourself  whether  Christianity  is  not  im- 
portant enough  to  deser%'e  being  inquired 
into?  Whether  eternal  life  is  not  too  valua- 
ble to  be  entirely  overlooked  ?  Whether 
eternal  destruction,  if  a  reality,  is  not  worth 
avoiding  ? — If  you  make  these  interroga- 
tions sincerely,  you  will  make  them  practi- 
cally. They  will  lead  you  to  examine  your 
own  personal  interest  in  these  things.  Evils 
whicn  are  ruining  us  lor  want  of  attention 
to  them,  lessen,  from  the  moment  our  atten- 
tion to  them  begins.  True  or  false,  the 
question  is  worth  settling.  Vibrate  them  no 
lonerer  between  doubt  and  certainty.  If  the 
evidence  be  inadmissible,  reject  it.  But  if 
you  can  once  ascertain  these  cardinal  points, 
then  throw  away  your  time  if  you  can,  then 
trifle  with  eternity  if  you  dare,  * 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  characters  of  the 
Omnipotent  that  *  he  is  strong  and  patient' 
It  is  a  standing  evidence  of  his  patience  that 
•  he  is  provoked  every  day.'  How  beauti- 
fully do  these  characters  reflect  lustre  on 
cacn  other.  If  he  were  not  strong,  his  pa- 
tience would  want  its  distinguishing  peilec- 
tlon.  If  he  were  not  patient,  his  strength 
would  instantly  crush  those  who  provoke 
him,  not  sometimes,  but  often ;  not  every 
year,  but  'everyday,' 

Oh  you,  who  nave  a  long  space  given  you 
for  repentance ;  confess  that  the  forbear- 
ance of  God,  when  viewed  as  coupled  with 
his  strenethyishis  most  astonishing  attribute ! 
Think  of  the  companions  of  your  early  life ; 
if  not  your  associates  in  actual  vice,  if  not 
your  confederates  in  guilty  pleasures,  yet 
the  sharers  of  vour  thoughtless  meetings,  of 
your  convivial  revelry,  of  your  worldlv 
schemes,  of  your  ambitious  projects— think 
how  many  ot  them  have  been  cut  off,  per- 
haps without  warning,  probably  without  re- 
pentance.—7%^  have  been  represented  to 
their  Judge ;  thdr  doom,  whatever  it  be,  is 
irreversibly  fixed ;  yours  is  mercifully  sus- 
pended.— Adore  the  mercy :  embrace  the 
suspen^on. 

Only  suppose  if  they  could  be  permitted 
to  come  back  to  this  world,  if  they  could  be 
allowed  another  period  of  trial,  how  would 
they  spend  their  restored  life  !  How  corral 

*  Ab  ftvakcniiif  eall  to  pabKe  and  indiTidaal  feelings 
bat  been  neenily  made,  by  m  obtenratkm  of  an  eloquent 
speaker  in  the  ho««e  of  eommons.  He  remarked  that 
hiniM»lf  and  tbehoaoarable  member  for  Torkibire,  then 
rittiDr  oo  a  committee  appdntcd  on  oecation  of  a  great 
national  calamity,  were  the  only  ranririag  members  of 
the  committee  on  a  simihur  oceasion  twenty-two  jears 
ago  I  The  call  is  the  move  atarmiag,  because  the  mor- 
tality did  not  arise  trvm  some  extraordinary  cause, 
which  might  not  again  oecvr,  but  was  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  human  things.  Such  a  proportion  of 
deaths  is  perpetnaUy  taking  place,  but  the  very  fre- 
^uency  which  ought  to  excite  attention  prerents  it,  till 
Ills  thus  foraed  on  oar  notice. 


would  be  their  penitence,  how  intense  their 
devotion,  how  profound  their  humilit}-,  how 
holy  their  actions  !  Think  then  that  you 
have  still  in  your  power  that  for  which  tney 
would  give  millions  of  worlds.  « Hell,'  says 
a  pious  writer,  *  is  truth  seen  too  late.' 

in  almost  every  mind  there  sometimes 
float  indefinite  ana  general  purposes  of  re- 
pentance. The  operation  of  these  purposes 
IS  often  repelled  by  a  real,  though  disavow- 
ed scepticism.  'Because  sentence  is  not 
executed  speedily,*  they  suspect  it  has  ne- 
ver been  pronounced.  '1  hey  therefore  think 
they  may  safely  continue  to  defer  their  in- 
tended but  unshapen  purpose. — Though 
they  sometimes  visit  the  sack  bed  of  others ; 
though  they  see  how  much  disease  disc^uali- 
fies  for  all  duties,  yet  to  this  period  of  inca- 
pacity, to  this  moment  of  disqualification  do 
they  continue  to  defer  this  tremendousAy  im- 
portant concern. 

What  an  image  of  the  divine  condescen- 
sion does  it  convey,  that  *  the  goodness  of 
(Jod  leadeth  to  repentance  !*  It  does  not 
barely  invite,  but  it  conducts.  Every  warn- 
ing is  more  or  less  an  invitation  ;  every  visi- 
tation is  a  lighter  stroke  to  avert  a  heavier 
blow.  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  hea- 
then world  understood  portents  and  pnidS- 
gies,  and  on  this  interpretation  of  Aem  th<y 
acted.  Any  alarming  warning,  whether  n- 
tional  or  superstitious,  drove  them  to  tbdr 
temples,  their  sacrifices,  their  expiatioos. 
Does  our  clearer  light  always  carry  us  fu"* 
ther  ?  Does  it  in  these  instances,  always 
carry  us  as  far  as  natural  conscience  carri- 
ed them  ? 

The  final  period  of  the  worldly  roan  st 
length  arrives ;  but  he  will  not  believe  his 
danger.  Even  if  he  fearfiilly  glance  round 
for  an  intimation  of  it  in  every  surroandiDg 
face,  every  face,  it  is  too  probable,  b  ia  a 
league  to  deceive  him.  What  a  noble  op- 
portunity is  now  offered  to  Uie  Christias 
physician  to  show  a  kindness  as  far  supqior 
to  any  he  has  ever  shown,  as  the  concemof 
the  soul  are  superior  to  those  of  the  body  ? 
Oh  let  him  not  fear  firudenth/  to  reveal  i 
truth  for  which  the  patient  may  bles9  hia 
in  eternity !  Is  it  not  sometimes  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  for  a  little 
while  the  existence  of  the  penshine  bo^, 
he  robs  the  never-dying  soul  of  its  last 
chance  of  pardon?  Does  not  the  concern  fcr 
the  immortal  part  united  with  his  care  d 
the  afllicted  body,  bring  the  medical  pnjfes- 
sor  to  a  nearer  imitation  than  any  other  sop- 
posable  situation  can  do,  of  that  Divine  PlQr- 
sician,  who  never  healed  the  one  witboitt 
manifesting  a  tender  concern  for  the  other  ? 

But  the  deceit  is  short,  isfniitless.  Tht 
amazed  spirit  is  about  to  dislodge.  Wks 
shall  speak  its  terror  and  dismay  ?  Thtn. 
he  cries  out  in  the  bitterness  ot  his  aoii. 
'  What  capacity  has  a  diseased  mai^  wto 
time  has  a  dying  man,  what  di^oritionto 
a  sinful  man  to  acquire  good  |>nnciple%  to 
unlearn  false  notiotis«  torenouace  bUTptiC" 
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tices,  to  establish  right  habits,  [to  be^in  to 
love  God,  to  begin  to  hate  sin  ?  How  is  the 
stupendous  concern  ot  salvation  to  be  work- 
ed out  by  a  mind  incompetent  to  the  most 
ordinary  concerns  >* 

The  infinite  importance  of  what  he  has  to 
do— the  goading  conviction  that  it  must  be 
done — the  utter  inability  of  doin^  it — ^the 
dreadful  combination  in  his  mind  ot  both  the 
necessity  and  incapacity — the  despair  of 
crowding  the  concerns  ol  an  age  into  a  mo- 
ment— the  impossibility  ol  beginning  a  re- 
pentance whicn  should  have  been  comple- 
ted— of  setting  about  a  peace  which  should 
have  been  concluded — of  suing  for  a  pardon 
which  should  have  been  obtained  ;-all  these 

complicated  concerns without  strength, 

without  time,  without  hope,  with  a  clouded 
memory,  a  disjointed  reason,  a  wounded 
spnit,  undefined  tetrors,  remembered  sins, 
anticipated  punishment,  an  angry  God,  and 
accusing  conscience,  altogether,  intolerably 
augment  the  sufferings  of  a  body  which 
stands  in  little  need  of  the  insupportable 
burthen  of  a  distracted  mind  to  aggravate 
ltd  torments. 

Though  we  pity  the  superstitious  weak- 
ness of  the  German  emperor  in  acting  over 
the  anticipated  solemnities  of  his  own  fune- 
ral— that  eccentric  act  of  penitence  of  a 
great  but  perverted  mind ;  it  would  be  well 
if  we  were  now  and  then  to  represent  to  our 
minds  while  in  sound  health,  the  solemn 
certainties  of  a  dying  bed ;  it  we  were  some- 
times to  image  to  ourselves  this  awful  scene, 
not  only  as  inevitable,  but  as  near ;  if  we  ac- 
costomed  ourselves  to  see  things  now,  as  we 
shall  then  wish  we  had  seen  them.  Surely 
the  most  sluggish  insensibility  must  be  rou- 
sed by  figuring  to  itself  the  rapid  approach 
of  death,  the  nearness  of  our  unalterable 
doom,  our  instant  transition  to  that  state  of 
unutterable  bliss  or  unimaginable  wo  to 
which  death  will  in  a  moment  consign  us. 
Sach  a  mental  representation  would  assist 
us  in  dissipating  the  illusion  of  the  senses, 
would  help  to  realise  what  is  invisible,  and 
approximate  what  we  think  remote.  It 
would  disenchant  us  from  the  world,  tear 
4^  her  [tainted  mask,  shrink  her  pleasures 
into  their  proper  dimenskuis,  her  concerns 
into  their  real  value,  her  enjoyments  into 
their  just  compass,  her  promises  into  no- 
thing. 

T'errible  as  the  ^l  is,  if  it  must,  and  that 
at  no  distant  day,  be  met,  spare  not  to  pre- 
sent it  to  your  imagination ;  not  to  lacerate 
your  feelings,  but  to  arm  your  resolution ; 
not  to  excite  unph)fitable  distress,  but  to 
strengthen  your  faith.  If  it  terrify  you  at 
iirsty  draw  a  little  nearer  to  it  eveiy  time. 
Familiarity  will  abate  the  terror.  If  you 
cannot  face  the  image,  how  will  you  encoun- 
ter the  reality  ? 

L.et  us  then  figure  to  ourselves  the  mo- 
ment (who  can  say  that  moment  may  not  be 
the  next  ?}  when  all  we  cling  to  shall  elude 
our  grasp ;  when  every  earthly  good  shall 


beto  us  as  if  it  had  never  been,  except  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  use  we  have  made 
of  it;  when  our  eyes  shall  close  upon  a  world 
of  sense,  and  open  on  a  world  of  spirits  ; 
when  there  shall  be  no  relief  for  the  fainting 
body,  and  no  refuge  for  the  parting  soul,  ex- 
cept that  single  refuge  to  which,  perhaps, 
we  have  never  thought  of  resorting — that 
refuge  which  if  we  have  not  despised  we 
have  too  probably  neglected — ^the  everlast- 
ing mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Header  I  whoever  you  are,  who  have  ne- 
glected to  remember  that  to  die  is  the  end 
for  which  you  were  bom,  know  that  you 
have  a  personal  interest  in  this  scene.  Tuni 
not  away  from  it  in  disdain,  however  feebly 
it  may  have  been  represented.  You  may 
escape  any  other  evil  of  life,  but  its  end  you 
cannot  escape.  Defer  not  then  its  weighti- 
est concern  to  its  weakest  period.  Begin 
not  the  preparation  when  you  should  oc 
completing  the  work.  Delay  not  the  busi- 
ness which  demands  your  best  faculties  to 
the  period  of  their  debility,  probably  of  their 
extinction.  Leave  not  the  work  which  re- 
quires an  age  to  do,  to  be  done  in  a  moment, 
a  moment  too  which  may  not  be  granted. 
The  alternative  is  tremendous.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  of  being  saved  or  lost.  It  is  no 
light  thing  to  perish  ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Hafifiy  Deaths, 

T-Eyr  circumstances  contribute  more  fe- 
tally  to  confirm  in  worldly  men  that  insensi- 
bility to  eternal  thines  which  was  consider- 
ed in  the  preceding  chapter,  than  the  boast- 
ful accounts  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  firm 
and  heroic  death-beds  of  popular  but  irreli- 
gious characters.  Many  causes  contribute 
to  these  hafifiy  deatha  as  they  are  called. 
The  Wind  ai-e  bold,  they  do  not  see  the  pre- 
cipice they  despise.— Or  perhaps  there  is 
less  unwillingness  to  quit  a  worla  which,  has 
so  often  disappointed  them,  or  which  they 
have  sucked  to  the  last  dregs.  They  leave 
life  with  less  reluctance,  feeling  that  they 
have  exhausted  all  its  gratifications. ^^Or  it 
is  a  disbehef  of  the  reality  of  the  state  on 
which  they  are  about  to  enter.— Or  it  is  a 
desire  to  be  released  from  excessive  pain,  a 
desire  naturally  felt  by  those  who  calculate 
their  gain  rather  by  what  they  are  escaping 
from,  than  by  what  they  are  to  receive— 
Or  it  is  equabUity  of  temper,  or  firmness  of 
nerve,  or  hardness  oi  mind. — Qr  it  is  the 
arrogant  wish  to  make  the  last  act  of  life 
confirm  its  preceding  professions. — Or  it  is 
the  vanity  en  perpetuating  their  philosophic 
character, — Or  if  some  faint  ray  oif  fight 
break  in,  it  is  the  pride  of  not  retractine  the 
sentiments  which  firom  pride  they  have 
maintained ;— The  desire  of  posthumous  re- 
nown among  thdr  own  party  :  the  hope  to 
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make  their  disdples  stand  firm  by  their  ex- 
ample; the  ambition  to  give  their  last  possible 
blow  to  revelation— or  perhaps  the  fear  of 
expressing  doubts  whicn  might  beget  a  sui- 
piaon  that  their  disbelief  was  not  so  sturdy 
as  they  would  have  it  thought.  Above  all, 
may  they  not,  as  a  punishment  for  their  long 
neglect  of  the  warning  voice  of  truth,  be 
-  given  up  to  a  strong  delusion  to  believe  the 
lie  they  have  so  often  propagated,  and  real- 
ly to  expect  to  find  m  aeath  that  eternal 
•ieep»  with  which  they  have  affected  to 
quiet  their  own  consciences,  and  have  really 
weakened  the  faith  of  others  ? 

Every  new  instance  is  an  additional  but- 
tress on  which  the  sceptical  school  lean  for 
support,  and  which  they  produce  as  a  fresh 
triumph.  With  coual  satisfaction  they  col- 
lect stories  of  infirmity,  depression,  and 
want  of  courage  in  the  dying  hour  of  reli- 
{{ious  men,  whom  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
timorousness  of  spirit,  profound  humility, 
the  sad  remembrance  of  sin,  though  long 
repented  of  and  for^ven,  a  deep  sense  of  the 
awfulness  of  meeting  God  in  judgment ; — 
whom  some  or  all  of  these  causes  may  occa- 
sion to  depart  la  trembling  fear ;  in  whom, 
though  heaviness  may  endure  through  the 
night  of  death,  yet  joy  cometh  in  the  mom- 
ine  of  the  resurrection. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law  that  defini- 
tions are  hazardous.  And  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  various  descriptions  of  persons 
have  hazarded  much  in  their  definitions  of  a 
hafifiy  death,  A  verj'  able  and  justly  admi- 
red writer,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
the  most  valuable  works  on  political  econo- 
my, has  recorded  as  proofs  of  the  happy 
death  of  a  no  less  celebrated  contemporary, 
that  he  cheerfully  amused  himself  in  his  last 
hours  with  Luttan,  a  game  of  whist,  and 
some  good  humoured  drollery  upon  Charon 
and  his  boat 

But  may  we  not  venture  to  say,  with  •  one 
of  the  people  called  Christians,**  himself  a 
•wit  and  philosopher,  though  of  the  school  of 
Christ,  that  the  man  who  could  meet  death 
in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  'might  smile  over 
Babylon  in  ruins,  esteem  the  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Lisbon  an  agreeable  occur- 
rence, and  congratulate  the  hardened  Pha- 
raoh on  his  overthrow  in  the  Red  Sea.' 

This  eminent  historian  and  philosopher, 
wh<»e  great  intellectual  powers  it  is  as  im- 
possible not  to  admire,  as  not  to  lament  their 
unhappy  misapplication,  has  been  eulc^zed 
by  his  friend,  as  coming  nearer  than  almost 
any  other  man,  to  the  perfection  of  human 
nature  in  his  life  ;  and  has  been  almost  dei- 
fied for  the  co(d  courage  and  heroic  firmness 
with  which  he  met  death.  His  eloquent  pa- 
negyrist, with  as  insidious  an  inuendo  as  nas 
ever  been  thrown  out  against  revealed  reli- 
gion, goes  on  to  observe,  that  •  perhaps  it  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  circumstances  against 


Christianity,  that  very  few  of  its  profmors 
were  ever  either  so  moral,  so  humafte,  or 
could  80  philosophically  govern  theif  pas- 
sions, as  the  sceptical  David  Hume/ 

Yet  notwithstanding  thb  rich  embalmu^ 
of  so  noble  a  compound  of  *  matter  and  mo- 
tion,'  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  one  of 
the  two  things  presented  for  our  admhution; 
we  must  either  doubt  the  so  roach  boasted 
happiness  of  his  death,  or  the  »o  much  ex- 
tolled humanity  di  his  heart  We  must  be 
permitted  to  suspect  thd  soundness  of  that 
benevolence  which  led  him  to  devote  his  la- 
test hours  to  prepare,  under  the  label  crfoR 
Essay  on  Suicide,  a  potion  for  posterity  o£ 
so  deleterious  a  quahty,  that  if  taken  by  the 
patient,  under  all  the  circumstances  id 
which  he  undeitakesto  prove  it  inDocent, 
might  have  cone  near  to  effect  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  whole  human  race.  For  if  all  ra- 
tional t>eings,  according  to  this  posthumous 
I)i^escription,  are  at  liberty  to  procure  their 
own  release  from  life,  •  under  pain  or  sick- 
ness, shame  or  poverty,*  how  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  world  would  be  authorized  to 
quit  it  uncalled  !  For  how  many  are  sub- 
ject to  the  two  latter  grievances ;  firom  tlic 
two  former  how  few  arc  altogether  ex- 
empt !• 

The  energy  of  that  ambition  which  ooold 
concentrate  the  last  efforts  of  a  powerfbl 
mind,  the  last  exertions  of  a  ^rit  greedy  of 
fame,  into  a  project  not  only  Tor  destroyior 
the  souls,  but  for  abridging  the  Hves  of  ha 
fellow  creatures,  leaves  at  a  disgraceful  dis- 
tance the  inverted  thirst  of  glory  of  the  mas, 
who  to  immortalize  his  own  name,  set  fije  to 
the  Temple  at  Ephesus.  Such  a  bumi^ 
zeal  to  annihilate  the  eternal  hope  of  his  fd- 
low  creatures  might  be  philosophy;  bat 
sorely  to  authorize  them  to  curtail  thcff 
moral  existence,  which  to  the  infidel  wha 
looks  for  no  other,  must  be  invaluable,  was 
not  philanthropy. 

But  if  this  death  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  blazoned  to  the  public  eye  in  all  the 
warm  and  glowing  colours  with  which  af- 
fection decorates  panegyric ',  the  disciples  of 
the  same  school  have  been  in  general,  anx- 
iously solicitous  to  produce  only  the  more 
creditable  instances  of  invincible  hardness  cf 
heart,  while  they  have  laboured  to  cast  an 
impenetrable  veil  over  the  closine  scene  of 
those  among  the  less  inflexible  of  Uie  frater^ 
nity,  who  have  established  in  their  depart- 
ing moments,  any  symptoms  of  doubt,  an 
indications  of  distrust,  respecting  the  vm- 


*  Anotber  part  of  the  Ettuy  •»  S'idc/ife,  htM  thU  fS» 
•ag«,— *  WbeMver  pain  or  •orrow  to  &r  ovetwiat  af 
patieoee,  a«  to  make  m«  tired  of  Ufe,  I  nuy  eoadall 
thai  I.  am  recalled  ttom  my  itatioa  in  tbe  plaiimiffl 
most  expreti  termi.*  And  again— ^  When  I  lafl  vfM 
my  own  sword,  I  receive  my  death  eqnaff]'  it^m  4ba 
bands  of  the  Deity,  as  iPit  bad  proceeded 


I  precipice,  or  a  fever.*    And  afain— *  Whcra  H  Ak« 
or  taming  m  few  duncet  of  bloo4  tkom  Um^'M 
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dity  of  their  principles :— *Pnnciples  which 
they  had  long  matntuined  with  so  much 
zeal,  aiid  diswsmiiiated  with  so  much  in- 
dustry. 

In  spite  of  the  sedulous  anxiety  of  his  sa- 
tellites to  conceal  the  clouded  setting  of  the 
gr^t  luminary  of  modem  infidelity,  from 
which  so  many  minor  stars  have  filled  their 
little  urns,  ana  then  set  up  for  original  lights 
themselves ;  in  spite  of  the  pains  taken — ^for 
we  roust  drop  metaphor— to  shroud  from 
all  eyes,  except  those  of  the  initiated,  the 
terror  and  dismay  with  which  the  Philoso- 
pher of  Geneva  met  death,  met  his  sum- 
mons to  appear  before  that  <Jod  whose  pi-o- 
vidence  hg  had  ridiculed,  that  Saviour 
whose  character  and  offices  he  had  vilified, 
•—the  secret  was  betrayed.  In  spite  of  the 
precautions  taken  by  his  associates  to  bury 
m  congenial  darkness  the  agonies  which  in 
his  last  hours  contradicted  the  audadous 
blasphemies  of  a  laborious  life  spent  in  their 
propagation,  at  last  like  his  great  instigator, 
he  hetieved  and  trembled. 

Whatever  the  sage  of  Femey  might  be  in 
the  eyes  of  Journalists,  of  Academicians,  of 
Encyclopodists,  of  the  Uoyal  Author  of 
Berhn,  of  Revolutionists  in  the  egg  of  his 
own  hatching,  of  full  crown  infidels  of  his 
own  spawning;  of  a  woHd  into  which  he  had 
been  ror  more  than  half  a  century  industri- 
ously infusing  a  venom,  the  efl^ects  of  which 
will  be  long  felt,  the  expiring  philosopher 
was  no  object  of  veneration  to  his  nurse.-— 
She  could  have  recorded  *  a  tale  to  harrow 
up  the  soul,'  the  horrors  of  which  were  se- 
dulously attempted  to  be  consigned  to  obli- 
vion. But  for  this  woman  and  a  few  other 
unbribed  witnesses,  his  friends  would  pro- 
bably have  endeavouretl  to  edify  the  world 
with  this  addition  to  the  brilliant  catalogue 
oi  hafifiy  deaths.* 

It  has  been  a  not  uncommon  opinion  that 
the  works  of  an  able  and  truly  pious  Chris- 
tian, by  their  happy  tendency  to  awaken  the 
careless  and  to  convince  the  unbelieving, 
may,  even  for  ages  after  the  excellent  author 
is  entered  into  his  eternal  rest,  by  the  ac- 
cesdon  of  new  converts  which  they  bring  to 

*  It  it  ft  vrttU  fttteated  fact,  thftt  thit  woouui,  after  hif 
deoease,  being  aent  for  to  attrnd  another  penon  in  dy* 
ing  eirevautances,  anxi6iuly  inquired  if  the  patient  wai 
II  gentleman ;  for  that  she  had  recently  been  lo  dread- 
fully terrified  in  witneuing  the  dying  horrors  of  Mbns. 
de  Voltaire,  whloh  inrpaswd  all descriplion,  that  abe  had 
retolred  never  to  attend  any  other  penon  of  that  sex 
unlets  the  eonld  be  assured  that  he  was  not  a  philoso- 
pher. Voltaire,  indeed,  as  he  was  deficient  in  the  moral 
honesty  and  the  other  good  qualities,  which  obtained 
lor  Mr.  Hame  the  affection  of  hi^  friends,  wanted  bis 
aineerity*  Of  all  his  other  Tiees,  hypocrisy  was  the  con- 
auntmation.  While  he  daily  dishonoured  the  Hedeemer 
by  the  invention  of  unbemd  of  blasphemies ;  after  he 
hud  bonnd  himself  by  a  solemn  pledge  never  to  test  till 
be  had  exterminated  his  very  name  from  the  fiice  of 
the  earth,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  assist  regularly  at  the 
awftil  commemoration  of  bis  death  at  the  altar ! 
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Christianity,  continue  to  add  increasing 
brightness  to  the  crown  of  the  already'  glo- 
rified saint  If  this  be  tme,  how  shall  ima- 
gination presume  toconceive,  much  less  how 
shall  language  express,  what  must  be  ex- 
pected in  the  contrary  case  ?  How  shall  we 
dare  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  progres^ve 
torments  which  may  be  ever  heaping  on  the 
heads  of  those  unhappy  men  of  genius,  who 
have  devoted  their  rare  talents  to  promote 
vice  and  infidelity,  continue  with  fatal  suc- 
cess to  make  successive  proselytes  through 
successive  ages — if  their  works  last  so  lone, 
and  thus  accumulate  on  themselves  anguish 
ever  growing,  miseries  ever  multiplying, 
without  hope  of  any  mitigation,  without  hope 
of  any  end ! 

A  more  recent  instance  of  the  temper  and 
spirit  which  the  College  of  Infidelity  eidu- 
bits  on  these  occasions  is  perhaps  less  gene- 
rally known.  A  person  of  our  own  time 
and  country,  of  high  rank  and  talents,  and 
who  ably  filled  a  great  public  situation,  had 
unhappily  in  early  life,  imbibed  principles 
and  habits  analogous  to  these  of  a  notorious- 
ly profligate  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  a  society,  of  which  the  very  ap- 
pellation it  delighted  to  distinguish  itself 
by,  is 

offence  and  torture  to  the  sober  jnr. 

In  the  near  view  of  death,  at  an  advanced 
ajge,  deep  remorse  and  terror  took  posses- 
sion of  his  soul ;  but  he  had  no  friend  about 
him  to  whom  he  could  communicate  the 
state  of  his  mind,  or  h*om  whom  he  could 
derive  either  counsel  or  consolation.  One 
day  in  the  absence  of  his  attendants,  he 
raised  his  exhausted  body  on  his  dying  bed, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  where  he 
was  found  in  great  agonv  of  spirit,  with  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand.  This  detection 
was  at  once  a  subject  for  ridicule  and  regret 
to  his  colleagues,  and  he  was  contemptuous- 
ly spoken  ot  as  a  pusillanimous  deserter  from 
the  good  cause.  The  phrase  used  by  them 
to  express  their  displeasure  at  his  apostacy 
is  too  offensive  to  find  a  place  here.*  Were 
we  called  upon  to  decicle  between  the  two 
rival  horrors,  we  should  feel  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  this  death  a  less  unhappy 
one  than  those  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded. 

Another  well  known  skeptic,  while  m 
perfect  health,  took  measures  by  a  special 
order,  to  guard  against  any  intrusion  in  his 
last  sickness,  by  which  he  might,  even  in 
the  event  of  delirium,  betray  any  doubtful 
apprehension  that  there  might  be  any 
hereafter ;  or  in  any  other  way  be  surpnsed 
in  uttering  expressions  of  terror,  and  thus 
exposing  the  state  of  his  mind,  in  case  any 
such  revolution  should  take  place,  which 
his  heart  whispered  him  might  possibly  hap- 
pen. 

■  •  The  writcrhaid  this  anrcdoie  from  an  ar quaintancc 
of  the  noble  person  at  iIm?  liiiie  ofJtii^  denili.  j 
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But  not  orily  in  those  liafipy  deaths  which 
close  a  life  of  avowed  impieiy,  is  there  CTeat 
room  for  suspicion,  but  even  in  cases  where 
without  acknowledged  infidelity,  there  has 
been  a  careless  life ;  when  in  such  cases  we 
hear  of  a  sudden  death-bed  revolution,  of 
much  seeming  contrition,  succeeded  by  ex- 
traordinary professions  of  joy  and  triumph^ 
we  should  be  very  cautious  of  pronouncmg 
on  their  real  state.  Let  us  rather  leave  the 
penitent  of  a  day  to  that  roei-cy  against 
which  he  has  been  sinning  through  a  whole 
life.  These  *  Clinical  Converts/  (to  boiTOw 
a  ^Etvourite  phrase  of  the  eloquent  bishop 
Taylor,)  may  indeed  be  true  penitents ;  but 
how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to'be  so  ? — 
How  can  we  conclude  that  •  they  are  dead 
unto  sin'  unless  they  are  spared  to  <  live  unto 
righteousness  ?' 

Happily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide. 
He  to  whose  broad  eye  the  future  and  the 
past  lie  open,  as  he  has  been  their  constant 
witness,  so  will  he  be  their  unernng  judge.* 

But  the  admirers  of  certain  hafifiy  deaths, 
do  not  even  pretend  that  any  such  change 
appeared  in  the  friends  of  whom  they  make 
not  so  much  the  panegyric  as  the  apotheosis. 
They  would  even  think  repentance  a  dero- 
ntion  from  the  dignity  of  their  character.— 
They  pronounce  them  to  have  been  good 
enough  as  thev  were;  insisting  that  they 
have  a  demana  for  happiness  upon  God,  if 
there  be  any  such  Bemg;  a  claim  upon 
heaven,  if  there  be  any  such  place.  1  ney 
are  satisfied  that  their  friend,  after  a  lite 
spent  *  without  God  in  the  world,'  without 
evidencing  any  marks  of  a  changed  heart, 
witliout  even  affecting  any  thing  like  re- 
pentance, without  intimating  that  there  was 
any  call  for  it,  died  pronouncing  him- 
self HAPPT, 

But  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  a 
hafipxf  death,  where  there  has  neither  been 
religion  in  the  life  nor  humility  in  its  close, 
where  its  course  has  been  without  piety,  and 
its  termination  without  repentance. 

Others  in  a  still  bolder  strain,  disdaining 
the  posthumous  renown  to  be  conferred  by 
survivers,  oftheirAoviTf eddied  happily,  pru- 
dently secure  their  own  iame,  and  changing 
both  the  tense  and  the  person  usual  in  mo- 
numental inscriptions,  with  prophetic  confi- 
dence record  on  their  own  sepulchral  mar- 
ble, that  they  shall  die  not  only  •  happy,' 

*  The  primitive  eharch  carried  their  incredulity  of 
the  appeuaoeet  of  repenunce  m  flir  a«  to  require  not 
only  yeart  of  forrow  for  tin,  but  perMrerance  in  piety, 
before  they  would  admit  oflViiden  to  their  coououDion; 
and  at  a  test  of  their  tineerity,  required  the  uni<bnn 
praetiee  of  those  virtues  most  opposite  to  their  ibrmer 
▼iees.  Were  this  utade  the  criterion  now,  we  should  noi 
to  often  hear  such  flaminf  accounts  of  courerts,  so  ex- 
nldnfly  reported,  before  time  has  lK«n  allowed  to  tr> 
their  stability.  More  especially  we  should  not  hear  of 
•o  many  triumphant  relations  of  death-bed  converts,  in 
whom  the  symptoms  roust  frequently  be  too  equivocul 
to  admit  the  positivu  decision  of  human  wisdom. 


but  •  GRATEFUL,'— the  presdeoce  of  pW- 
losophy  thus  assumiag  as  certsuo  what  the 
humble  spirit  of  Christianity  only  presumes 
to  hope. 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  asngoed  for 
the  charitable  error  of  indiscriminately  con- 
signing our  departed  acquaintance  to  cer- 
tain happiness.  Affliction,  as  it  is  a  tender, 
so  it  ib  a  misleading  ieeling ;  especially  in 
minds  naturally  soft,  and  but  slightly  tinc- 
tured with  religion.  The  death  of  a  fiiend 
awakens  the  kmdest  feelings  of  the  heait. 
But  by  exciting  true  sorrow,  it  often  excites 
false  charity.  Grief  naturally  softens  cvoy 
fault,  love  as  naturally  heightens  every  vir- 
tue* It  is  right  and  kind  to  consign  errcr  to 
oblivion,  but  not  to  immortality.  Charity 
indeed  we  owe  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the 
living,  but  not  that  erroneous  charity  by 
which  truth  is  violated,  and  undeserved 
commendation  lavished  on  those  whom  tm^ 
could  no  longer  Injure.  To  oedumniate  the 
dead  is  even  worse  than  to  violate  the  rights 
of  sepulture ;  not  to  vindicate  calunimirted 
worth,  when  it  can  no  longer  \'indicate  itself, 
is  a  crime  next  to  that  of  attacking  it;*  but 
on  the  dead,  charit}^,  thdugh  well  cmder- 
stood,  is  often  mistakingly  exercised. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect  die 
greatest  quantity  of  hyperbole— falsehood 
might  be  too  harsh  a  term — in  the  least  gi- 
ven time  and  space,  we  should  do  well  to 
search  for  it  in  those  sacred  edifices  emress- 
ly  consecrated  to  troth.  I'here  we  sbottkl 
see  the  ample  mass  of  canonizing  kindness 
which  fills  their  mural  decorations,  express- 
ed in  all  those  flattering  records  insmbcd 
by  every  variety  of  motive  to  every  variety 
of  claim.  In  addition  to  what  is  dedkated 
to  real  merit  by  real  sorrow,  we  should  hear 
of  tears  which  were  never  shed,  grief  wluch 
was  never  felt,  praise  which  was  never 
earned  \  we  should  see  what  is  raised  by  tiK 
decent  demands  of  connexion,  by  tender, 
but  undtsceming  friendship,  by  poetic  It- 

*  What  ft  fenerous  inetanet  of  that  dissDteicaied  m- 
tftchment  which  survives  the  (nve  of  its  ol^iccc  and  pi- 
ously rescues  his  reputation  from  the  aasaolu  ef  ■»- 
lignity,  was  given  by  the  hite  excellent  bishop  of  Poi^ 
tens,  iu  his  animated  defence  of  archbishop  Seek*! 
May  his  own  fair  fhroe  never  stand  in  bead  of  any  sack 
warm  vindication,  which,  however.  It  eooM  not  ttl  to 
And  in  the  bosom  of  every  food  man  !•— The  fine  takao 
of  this  lamented  prelate,  uoiibmily  devoted  to  the  pot^ 
poses  Am*  which  God  gave  them  his  life  directed  U^ 
those  duties  to  whiehhis  high  profeesiooal  station  cdNC. 
him— his  Christian  graeee— thoce  engaging  moMHi^ 
which  shed  a  soft  lustre  on  the  llm  fidelity  of  hU  fititfiife* 
ships— that  kindness  which  was  ever  flowin|f  IVooi  hia 
hevt  to  his  lips— the  benignity  and  camloar  urhieh  Ae» 
tinguishcd  not  his  eonversatien  only,  bot  hie  cuisdost 
these  and  all  thole  amiable  qualities,  that  geule  tin<pa» 
and  eorrect  eheerlblness  with  whi^  he  odorid  wti-iy, 
will  ever  endear  his  memory  to  aU  who  knew  hte  iuid» 
mately ;  and  let  hit  friends  remember,  chat  to  teMft 
his  virtues,  will  be  the  best  praaTof  their  toMaAKl*^ 


them. 
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cence,  by  eloquent  gratitude  for  testamenta- 
ry favours. 

It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct  feel- 
ing in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  have 
not  done  justice  to  certain  characters  during 
their  lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  suppo- 
sed compensation  by  over  estimating  them 
after  their  decease. 

On  account  of  neighbourhood,  affinity, 
long  acquaintance,  or  isomc  pleasing  quali- 
ties we  may  have  entertained  a  kindness 
for  many  persons,  of  whose  state  however, 
•while  they  lived,  we  could  not  with  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  charity  think  favourably. 
If  their  sickness  has  been  long  and  severe, 
our  compassion  having  been  kept  by  that 
circumstance  in  a  state  of  continued  excite- 
ment, though  we  lament  their  death,  yet  we 
feel  thankful  that  their  suffering  is  at  an  end. 
Forgetting  our  former  opinion,  and  the 
course  of  life  on  which  it  was  framed,  we 
fall  into  all  the  common-place  of  consola- 
tion,—* God  is  merciful— we  trust  that  they 


as  to  entertam  a  kind  ot  vague 
their  better  qualides  joined  to  their  suffer- 
ings have,  on  the  whole,  ensured  their  feli- 
city. 

Thus  at  once  losing  sight  of  that  word  of 
God  which  cannot  lie,  of  our  former  regrets 
on  their  subject,  losing  the  remembrance  of 
their  defective  prinaples  and  thoughtless 
conduct;  without  any  reasonable  ground 
for  altering  our  opinion,  any  pretence  for 
entertaining  a  better  hope — we  assume  that 
they  are  happy.  We  reason  as  if  we  be- 
lieved that  the  suffeiing  of  the  body  had 
purchased  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  as  if  it 
had  rendered  any  doubt  almost  criminal. 
We  seem  to  make  ourselves  easy  on  the 
falsest  ground  imaginable,  not  because  we 
believe  their  hearts  w«re  changed,  but  be- 
cause they  are  now  beyond  all  possibility  of 
change. 

But  surely  the  mere  circumstance  of  death 
M^ill  not  have  rendered  them  fit  for  that 
heaven  for  which  we  befbre  feared  they 
were  unfit.  Far  be  it  from  us,  indeed,  blind 
and  sinful  as  we  are,  to  pass  sentence  upon 
thenit  to  pass  sentence  upon  any:  We  dEare 
not  venture  to  pronounce  what  may  have 
passed  between  God  and  their  souls,  even  at 
the  last  hour.  We  know  that  infinite  mer- 
cy is  not  restricted  to  times  or  seasons;  to  an 
early  or  a  late  repentance :  we  know  not  but 
in  that  little  interval  their  peace  was  made, 
then*  pardon  granted,  through  tjie  atoning 
blood,  and  powerful  intercession  of  their 
Redeemer.  Nor  should  we  toa  scrupulous- 
ly pry  into  the  state  of  others,  never,  indeed, 
except  to  benefit  them  or  ourselves  ;  we 
should  rather  imitate  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  at  once  gave  an  admirable  lesson  of 
meekness  and  charitable  judgment,  when 
avokling  an  answer  which  might  have  led  to 
fruitless  discussion,  he  gave  a  I'eproof  under 
the  shape  of  an  exhortation. — In  rq}ly  to  the 


mquirj-,  «Are  there  few  that  be  saved,'  he 
thus  checked  vain  curiosity — •  Strive  (you) 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate. '  On  another 
occasion,  in  the  same  spirit,  he  corrected 
inquisitiveness,  not  by  an  answer,  but  by  an 
intemjgation  and  a  precept — •  What  is  that 
to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me.' 

But  where  there  is  strong  ground  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  contrary  may  have  been 
the  case,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  pronounce 
peremptorily  on  the  safety  of  the  dead.  Be- 
cause if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  fiilly  per- 
suaded that  they  are  entered  upon  a  state  of  , 
happiness,  it  will  naturally  and  fatally  tempt 
us  to  lower  our  own  standard.*  U  we  are 
ready  to  conclude  that  they  are  now  in  a 
state  of  glor>'  whose  principles  we  believed 
to  be  incorrect,  whose  practice,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  we  know  to  have  been  negligent, 
who,  without  our  indulging  a  censorious  or  a 
presumptuous  spirit,  we  mought  lived  in  a 
state  of  mind,  and  a  course  of  habits,  not  on- 
ly far  from  right,  but  even  avowedly  inferior 
to  our  own:  will  not  this  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, either  that  we  ourselves,  standing 
on  so  much  higher  ground,  are  in  a  very 
advanced  state  of  grace,  or  that  a  mucn 
lower  than  ours  may  be  a  state  of  safety  ? 
And  will  not  such  a  belief  tend  to  slacken 
our  endeavours,  and  to  lower  our  tone,  both 
of  faith  and  practice  > 

By  this  conclusion  we  contradict  the  af- 
fectmg  assertion  of  a  very  sublime  poet. 

For  us  tbey  sicken  and  Tor  us  tbey  die. 

For  while  we  ai*e  thus  taking  and  giving 
fidse  comfort  our  finend  as  to  us  wilThave 
died  in  vain.  Instead  of  his  death  having 
operated  as  a  warning  vcMce,  to  rouse  us  to 
a  more  animated  piety,  it  will  be  rather 
likely  to  lull  us  into  a  dangerous  security. 
If  our  affection  has  so  bhnded  our  judg- 
ment, we  shall  bv  a  false  candour  to  ano- 
ther, sink  into  a  false  peace  ourselves. 

It  will  be  a  wounding  circumstance  to  the 
feelings  of  surviving  friendship,  to  see  a  per^ 
son  of  loose  habits,  whom  though  we  love, 
yet  we  feared  to  admonish,  and  that  because 
we  loved  him  ;  for  whom,  though  we  saw 
his  danger,  yet  perhaps  we  neglected  to 
pray  ;  to  see  him  brought  to  that  ultimate 
and  fixed  state  in  which  admonition  is  im- 
possible, in  which  prayer  is  not  only  fruit- 
less, hilt  unlawful. 

Another  distressmg  circumstance  fre- 
quently occurs.  We  meet  w  ith  affectionate 
but  irreligious  parents,  who  though  kind  and 
perhaps  amiable,  have  neither  uved  them- 
selves, nor  educated  their  families  in  Chris- 
tian principles,  nor  in  habits  of  Christian 
eiety.  A  child  at  the  age  of  maturity  dies. 
>eep  is  the  affliction  of  the  doting  parent. 
I'he  world  is  a  blank.  He  looks  round  for 
comfort  where  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  it  among  his  friends.  He  finds  it 
not  He  looks  up  for  it  where  he  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  seek  it.  Neither  hki 
heart  nor  his  treasure  has  been  laid  up  in 
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heaveiu  Yet  a  paroxysm*  of  what  may  be 
termed  natural  devotion,  gives  to  his  grief  an 
wr  of  piety.  The  first  cry  of  ang;uish  is 
commonly  religious^ 

The  lamented  object  perhaps,  through  ut- 
ter i^orance  of  the  awful  gulf  which  was 
openmg  to  receive  him,  added  to  a  tranquil 
temper,  might  have  expired  without  evm- 
cin^  any  great  distress,  and  his  kafipy  death 
Is  mdustriously  proclaimed  through  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  mourning  parents 
have  only  to  wish  that  their  latter  end  may 
be  like  his.  I'hey  cheat  at  once  their  sor- 
row and  their  souls,  with  the  soothing  no- 
tion that  thlcy  shall  soon  meet  their  beloved 
child  in  Heaven.  Of  this  they  persuade 
themselves  as  firmly  and  as  fondly,  as  if 
both  they  and  the  object  of  their  grief  had 
been  living  in  the  way  which  leads  thither. 
Oh,  for  that  unbou^ht  treasure,  a  sincere,  a 
peal  friend,  who  might  lay  hold  on  the  pro- 
pitious moment !  When  the  heart  is  sof- 
tened by  sorrow,  it  might  possibly,  if  ever, 
be  led  to  its  true  remedy.  This  would  in- 
deed be  a  more  uneouivocal,  because  more 
painfiil  act  of  friendship  than  pouring  in  the 
lulling  opiate  of  false  consolation,  which  we 
are  too  ready  to  administer,  because  it  saves 
our  own  feelings,  while  it  sooths,  without 
healing,  those  of  the  mourner. 

But  perhaps  the  integrity  of  the  friend 
conouers  his  timidity.  Alas!  he  is  honestly 
explicit  to  unattendmg  or  to  offended  ears. 
They  i-efuse  to  hear  tne  voice  of  the  char- 
mer. But  if  the  mourners  will  not  endure 
the  voice  of  exhortation  now,  while  there  is 
hope,  how  will  ihey  endure  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet  when  hope  is  at  an  end  ?  If 
they  will  not  bear  the  gentle  whis|>er  of 
ft'iendshi]),  how  will  they  bear  the  voice  of 
the  accusing  angel,  the  terrible  sentence  of 
the  incensed  Judge  \  If  private  reproof  be 
intolerable,  how  will  they  stand  the  being 
made  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  even 
to  the  wncde  assembled  universe,  to  the 
whole  creation  of  God  ? 

But  Instead  of  converting  the  friendly 
warning  to  their  eternal  benefit,  they  are 
|)robably  wholly  bent  on  their  own  vindica- 
tion. Still  their  character  is  deai*er  to  them 
than  their  soul.  *We  never,'  say  they, 
*  were  any  man's  enemy.'  Yes — you  have 
been  the  enemy  of  all  to  whom  you  have 
given  a  bad  example.  You  have  especially 
been  the  enemy  to  your  children  in  whom 
you  have  Implanted  no  christian  principles. 
Still  they  insist  with  the  prophet  that  *  there 
is  no  iniquitv  in  them  that  can  be  called  ini- 
Quity.'  *  We  have  wronged  no  one,'  say 
they,  *  we  have  given  to  every  one  his  due. 
We  have  done  our  duty,'  Your  first  d^ty 
was  to  God.  You  have  robbed  your  Maker 
cf  the  service  due  to  Him.  You  have  rob- 
bed your  Redeemer  of  the  souls  he  died  to 
save.  You  huve  robbed  your  own  soul  and 
too  probably  the  souls  ol  those  whom  you 
have  so  wretchedly  educated,  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. 


Thus  the  flashes  of  rdigkm  which  daited 
in  upon  tlieir  conscience  in  the  first  burst  of 
sorrow,  too  frequently  die  away  ;  they  ex- 
pire before  the  grief  which  kin<3fled  tnem. 
rhey  resort  aj:ain  to  their  dd  resource,  tiie 
world,  which  if  it  cannot  soon  heal  their  sor- 
row, at  least  soon  diverts  it 

To  shut  our  eyes  upon  death  as  an  object 
of  terror  or  of  hope,  and  to  consider  it  orfy 
as  a  release  or  an  extinction,  is  viewinffit 
under  a  character  which  is  not  its  own.  fiat 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  at  any  rate,  and  then 
boast  that  we  do  not  fear  the  thing  we  do  not 
think  of  is  not  difficult  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  think  of  it  without  alai-m  if  we  do  not  in- 
clude its  consequences.  But  to  him  who  fre- 
quently repeats,  not  mechanically  but  de- 
voutly, « we  know  that  thou  shah  come  to 
be  our  Judge,'  death  cannot  be  a  matter  oC 
indifference. 

Another  cause  of  these  happy  deaths  is 
that  many  think  salvation  a  slight  thing,  that 
heaven  is  cheaply  obt^ned,  that  a  mercifoi 
God  is  easily  pleased,  that  we  are  Christians, 
and  that  mercy  comes  of  course  to  those 
who  have  always  professed  to  believe  that 
Christ  died  to  puix^hase  it  for  them.  This 
notion  of  God  beine  more  merciful  than  he 
has  any  where  declared  himself  to  be,  in- 
stead of  inspiring  them  with  more  gratitude 
to  him,  inspires  more  confidence  m  them- 
selves. This  corrupt  fjuth  generates  a  cor- 
rupt morality.  It  leads  to  this  strange>ccii- 
sequence,  not  to  make  them  love  God  bet- 
ter, but  to  venture  on  offending  hhn  more. 

People  talk  as  it  the  act  of  death  made  a 
complete  chanee  in  the  nature,  as  wdl  ask 
the  condition  ot  man.  Death  is  the  vehide 
to  another  state  of  being,  but  possesses  no 
power  to  qualify  us  for  that  state.  In  coo- 
veying  us  to  a  new  world  it  does  not  give  as 
a  new  heart  It  puts  the  unalterable  stamp 
of  decision  on  the  character,  but  does  noc 
transform  it  into  a  character  diametrically 
opposite. 

()ur  affections  themselves  will  be  rather 
raised  than  altered.  Their  tendencies  wi& 
be  the  same,  thoug^  their  advancement  will 
be  incomparably  higher.  They  will  be  ex- 
alted in  their  aegree,  but  not  changed  in 
their  nature.  They  will  be  purified  firaan  a& 
earthly  mixtures,  cleansed  from  all  human 
pollutions,  the  principle  will  be  clesured  frcm 
Its  imperfections,  but  it  will  not  becxxne  an- 
other principle.  He  that  is  unholy  wHl  noC 
be  made  holy  by  death.  The  heart  win  ndl 
have  a  new  object  to  seek,  but  will  be  ^ 
rected  more  intensely  to  the  same  ^}ect. 

They  who  love  God  here  will  love  him  fiV 
more  in  heaven,  because  they  will  know  \Sm 
£ar  better.  There  he  will  reign  without  m 
competitor.  They  who  served  him  herela 
sincerity  will  there  serve  him  in  perfcctioiL 
It  *  the  pure  in  heart  shaH  see  God,'  Itf  ai 
remember  that  this  purity  is  not  to  h^  coi^ 
tractedaiter  we  have  been  admitted  toit9f«- 
mune  ration,  llie  beatitude  is  i>ledced  as  m 
reward  for  the  purity,  not  as  a  ^oalificaliDa. 
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for  it.    Purity  will  be  sublimated  in  heaven,  |  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  same  necessity 
but  will  not  begin  to  be  produced  there.    It  for  bdng  religious  subsists  when  we  are  in 


is  to  be  acquired  by  passing  through  the  re 
liner's  fire  nere,  not  through  the  penal  and 
expiatory  fire  which  human  ingenuity  de- 
vised to  purge  offending  man 


From  the  foul  deeds  done  in  his  days  of  nature. 

The  extricated  mivit  will  be  separated  fit>ro 
the  feculence  of  all  that  belongs  to  sin,  to 
sense,  to  sd£  We  shall  inde^  find  our-^ 
selves  new,  because  spiritualized  beinjgs ; 
but  if  the  cast  of  the  mind  were  not  in  a 
great  measure  the  same,  how  should  we  re- 
tain our  identity  ?  The  soul  will  there  be- 
come that  which  it  here  desired  to  be,  that 
which  it  mourned  because  it  was  so  fer  from 
being.  It  will  have  obtained  that  complete 
wtoiy  over  its  corruptions  which  it  nere 
only  aesired,  which  it  here  only  struggled 
to  obtain. 

Here  our  love  of  sphitual  things  is  super- 
induced, there  it  will  be  our  natural  frame. 
The  impression  of  God  on  our  hearts  will  be 
stampea  deeper,  but  it  will  not  be  a  difierent 
impression.  Our  obedience  will  be  more 
voluntar}',  because  there  will  be  no  rival 
propensities  to  obstruct  it  It  will  be  more 
enture,  because  it  will  have  to  struggle  with 
no  counteracting  force. — Here  we  sincerely 
though  imperfectly  love  the  law  of  God,  even 
though  it  controuls  our  perverse  will,  though 
it  contradicts  our  corruptions.  There  our 
love  will  be  complete,  because  our  will  will 
retain  no  perverseness,  and  our  corruptions 
will  be  done  away. 

Repentance,  predonsataU  seasons,  in  the 
season  of  health  is  noble.  It  is  a  generous 
principle  when  it  overtakes  us  surrounded 
with  the  prosperities  of  life,  when  it  is  not 
put  off  till  distress  drives  us  to  it  Serious- 
ness of  spirit  is  most  acceptable  to  €k>d 
when  danger  is  out  of  sight,  prepara^ns 
for  death  when  death  appears  to  be  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Virtue  and  piety  are  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  things,  on  the  laws  of  God,  not  on 
any  vicissitudes  in  human  circumstances. 
Irreligion,  Mly  and  vice,  are  just  as  unrea- 
sonable in  the  meridian  of  life  as  at  the  ap- 
{iroach  of  death.  They  strike  us  different- 
y  but  they  always  retam  their  own  charac- 
ter. Every  argument  against  an  irreligious 
death  is  equally  cogent  against  an  irreligious 
Ufe.  Piety  and  penitence  may  be  quicken- 
ed by  the  near  view  of  death,  but  the  reasons 
ior  practising  them  are  not  founded  on  its 
nearness.  Death  may  stimulate  our  fears 
for  the  consequences  of  vice,  but  famishes 
no  motive  for  avdding  it,  which  Christianity 
liad  not  taught  betore.  The  necessitv  of  re- 
ligion is  as  uvgent  now  as  it  will  be  wnen  we 
are  dyin^.  It  may  not  appear  so,  but  the 
reality  ofa  thing  does  not  depend  on  appear- 
ances. Besides,  ii  the  necesaty  of  being  re- 
lieious  depended  on  the  approach  of  death, 
What  moment  of  our  lives  is  there,  in  which 
we  have  any  security  against  it  ?    In  every 


full  health  as  when  we  are  about  to  die. 

We  may  then  fairly  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion, that  there  is  no  hafi/iy  death  but 
that  which  conducts  to  a  hafi/iy  immortali^ 
ty : — No  joy  in  putting  off  the  body,  if  we 
have  not  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;— 
No  consolation  in  esciq>in^  fix)ra  the  miseries 
of  time,  till  we  have  obtained  a  well  groun- 
ded hope  of  a  blessed  eternity. 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  Sujfferinga  of  Good  Men, 

Affuction  is  the  school  in  which  great 
virtues  are  acquired,  in  which  great  charac- 
ters are  formed.  It  is  a  kind  of  moral 
Gvmnassium,  in  which  the  disciples  of 
Cnrist  are  trained  to  robust  exercise,  hardy 
exertion,  and  severe  conflict 

We  do  not  hear  of  martial  heroes  in  *  the 
calm  and  piping  time  of  peace,'  nor  of  the 
most  eminent  saints  in  the  quiet  and  unmo- 
lested periods  of  ecclesiastical  history.  We 
are  far  from  denying  that  the  principle  of 
courage  in  the  wamor,  or  of  piety  m  the 
saint  continues  to  subsist,  ready  to  be 
brought  into  action  when  perils  beset  the 
country  or  trials  assail  the  church  ;  but  it 
must  be  allowed  that  in  long  periods  of  in- 
action, both  are  liable  to  decay. 

The  Christian,  in  our  comparatively  tran- 
quil day,  is  happily  exempt  fiom  the  trials 
and  the  terrors  which  the  annals  of  persecu- 
Uon  record.  Thanks  to  the  establishment 
of  a  pure  Christianity  in  the  church,  thanks 
to  the  inhision  of  the  same  pure  principle 
into  our  laws,  and  to  the  mild  and  tolerating 
spirit  of  both — a  man  is  so  fiar  from  being 
liable  to  pains  and  penalties  for  his  attach- 
ment to  his  religion,  that  he  is  protected  in 
its  exercise ;  and  were  certain  existing  sta- 
tutes enforced,  he  would  even  incur  penal- 
ties for  his  violation  of  religious  duties,  ra- 
ther than  for  his  observance  ot  them.  * 

Yet  stiU  the  Christian  is  not  exempt  from 
his  individual,  his  appropriate,  his  undefined 
trials.  We  refer  not  merely  to  those « cruel 
mockings,'  which  the  acute  sensibility  of  the 
apostle  led  him  to  rank  in  the  same  cata- 
logue with  bonds,  imprisonments,  exile  and 
martyrdom  itselt  We  allude  not  alto- 
gether to  those  misrepresentatkms  and  ca- 
lunmies  to  which  the  zealous  Christian  is 
peculiarly  liable ;  nor  excluavely  to  those 
difficulties  to  which  his  very  adherence  to 
the  principles  he  professes,  must  necessari- 
ly subject  iiim ;  nor  entirely  to  those  occa- 
sional sacrifices  of  credit,  of  advancement,  , 
of  popular  applause,  to  which  his  refosing 
to  sail  with  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  may 

•  We  allude  to  the  laws  againit  swearing,  attending 
public  worship,  &e.  ^  j 
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compel  him ;  nor  solely  to  the  disadvantages 
'which  under  certain  circumstances  his  not 
preferring  ra)ediency  to  principle  may  ex- 
pose him.  But  the  truly  eood  man  is  not 
only  often  called  to  strug^e  with  trials  of 
large  dimensions,  with  exigencies  of  obvi- 
ous difficulty,  but  to  encounter  others  which 
are  better  understood  than  defined. 


And  duller  wouM  Im  be  tbui  the  flit  veed 
Tbat  rou  itadr  at  eMe  on  I^be*t  wharf, 

were  he  left  to  batten  undisturbed,  in  peace- 
ful security,  on  the  unwholesome  pastures  of 
rank  prosperity.  The  thick  exhalations 
drawn  up  ti-om  this  gross  soil  render  the  at- 
mosphere so  heavy  as  to  obstruct  the  ascent 
of  piet)r,  her  flagging  pinions  are  kept  down 
by  the  influence  of  this  moist  vapour ;  ihe  b 
prevented  from  soaring, 

to  live  inaphered 
In  rrgioai  nuld  of  calm  and  lerene  air. 
Above  the  irooke  and  »tir  of  this  dim  >]iot 
Wbieh  men  call  earth. 

The  pampered  Christian  thus  continual- 
ly gravitating  to  the  earth,  would  have  his 
heart  solely  bent  to 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  inB  and  Ibvcrnh  bein^, 

UnmiodAil  of  the  erawn  reUgUn  gives. 

After  thb  mortal  ehanfo,  to  her  true  termntt* 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  no 
events  are  left  to  the  choice  of  beings,  who 
from  their  blindness  would  seldom  fail  to 
choose  amiss.  Were  circumstances  at  our 
own  disposal  we  should  allot  ourselves  no- 
thing but  ease  and  success,  but  riches  and 
fame,  but  protracted  youth,  perpetual 
health,  unvaried  happiness. 

All  this  as  it  would  not  be  rery  unnatural, 
so  perhaps  it  would  not  be  very  wrong,  for 
beings  who  were  always  to  hve  on  earth. 
But  for  beings  who  are  placed  here  m  a 
state  of  trial  and  not  establishQd  in  their 
final  home,  whose  condition  in  eternity  de 
pends  on  the  use  they  make  of  time,  nothing 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  such  a  pow- 
er, nothing  more  fatal  than  the  consequences 
to  which  such  a  power  would  lead. 

If  a  surgeon  were  to  put  in  the  hand  of  a 
wounded  patient  the  probe  or  the  lancet, 
with  how  much  false  tenderness  would  he 
treat  himself !  How  skin-deep  would  be  the 
examination,  how  slight  the  incision  !  I'he 
patient  would  escape  the  pain,  but  the 
wound  might  prove  mortal.  The  practi- 
tioner therefore  wisely  uses  his  instruments 
himsel£  He  goes  deep  perhaps,  but  not 
deeper  than  the  case  demands.  The  pain 
may  be  acute  but  the  life  is  preserved. 

Thus  He  in  whose  hands  we  are,  is  too 
good,  and  loves  us  too  well  to  trust  us  with 
ourselves.  He  knows  that  we  will  not  con- 
tradict our  own  inclinations,  that  we  will  not 
impose  on  ourselves  any  thing  unpleasant, 
tliat  we  will  not  inflict  on  ourselves  any  vo- 


luntary pain,  however  necessary  the  inflic- 
tion, however  salutary  the  effect  God  gra- 
ciously does  this  for  us  himself,  or  he  knows 
it  would  never  be  done. 

A  Christian  is  liable  to  the  same  sorrows 
and  suflTerings  with  other  men :  he  has  no 
where  any  promise  of  immunity  from  the 
troubles  (»  life,  but  he  has  a  merciful  pro- 
mise of  support  under  them.  He  considers 
them  in  another  view,  he  bears  them  with 
another  spirit,  he  improves  them  toother 
purposes  than  those  whose  views  are  bomd- 
ed  by  this  world.  Whatever  may  be  the 
instruments  of  hie  sufferings,  whether  sick- 
ness, losses,  calumnies,  persecutions^  be 
knows  that  it  proceeds  from  God ;  all  means 
are  his  instruments.  All  inferior  cauees 
operate  by  his  directing  hand. 

We  said  that  a  Christian  is  liable  to  the 
same  suflTerings  with  otlier  men.  Might  we 
not  repeat  what  we  have  before  said,  that 
his  vety  Chrbtian  profession  is  often  the 
cause  of  his  sufferings?  They  are  the  badge 
of  his  disdpleship,  the  evidences  of  his  F&- 
ther's  love ;  they  arc  at  once  the  marks  of 
God's  favour,  and  the  materials  of  his  own 
future  happiness. 

What  were  the  arguments  of  worWly  ad- 
vantage held  out  through  the  whole  Netr 
Testament,  to  induce  the  worid  to  embrace 
the  relieioa  it  taught  ?  What  was  the  con- 
dition of  St.  Paul's  introduction  to  ChrisdaB' 
ity  ?  It  was  not— I  will  crown  him  widi  ho- 
nour and  prosperity,  with  dignity  azMl  pies- 
sure,  but — I  will  show  him  how  great  tjoap 
he  must  sufier  for  my  name's  saike.* 

What  were  the  virtues  which  Christ 
chiefly  taught  in  his  discourses.^  What  were 
the  graces  he  most  recommended  by  )» 
example  ?  Self-denial,  mortificatioii,  pa- 
tience, long-suflRmng,  renouncing  ease  aad 
pleasure.  Theseare  the  marks  which  have 
ever  sinoe  its  first  appearance,  disthi^imh* 
ed  Christianity  from  all  the  religions  mthe 
world,  and  on  that  account  evidently  piwe 
its  divine  original  Ease,  splendour,  extex^ 
nal  prosperity,  conquest,  made  no  part  of 
its  establishment.  Other  em|Mres  .have 
been  founded  in  the  blood  of  the  vanqoidMd. 
— the  dominion  of  Christ  was  founded  in  hii 
own  blood.  Most  of  the  beatitudes  whick 
infinite  compasskm  pronounced,  have  the 
sorrows  of  earth  for  their  subject,  bat  the 
joys  of  heaven  for  their  completion. 

To  establish  this  religion  in  the  world,  the 
Almiehty,  as  his  own  word  assures  us,  solh 
verted  kingdoms  and  altered  the  &ce  of  na- 
tions. *  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hoit%' 
(by  his  prophet  Hag^)  'yetooce,  it  Is  a 
little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavw 
and  the  earth,  and  the  sea  and  the  dry 
and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  < 
of  all  nations  shall  come. '  Could  a  relSMh 
the  kingdom  of  which  was  to  be  fouiM^S^ 
such  awful  means, be  established,  be 
tuated,  without  involving  the 
subjects. 
11  the  Christian  course  h$d  ^ 
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for  a  path  of  roses,  would  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor of  Christianity  have  been  a  path  strew- 
ed with  thorns  ?  •  He  made  for  us,*  says 
bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  *  a  covenant  of  suf- 
ferings, his  veiy  promises  were  sufferings ; 
his  rewards  were  sufferings,  and  his  argu- 
ments to  invite  men  to  follow  him  were  only 
taken  from  sufferings  in  this  life,  and  the 
reward  of  sufferings  hereafter.  * 

But  it  no  prince  but  the  Prince  of  Peace 
ever  set  out  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
reversionary  nature  or  his  empire— if  no 
other  king,  to  allay  avarice  and  check  am- 
bition, ever  invited  subjects  by  the  unallu- 
ring  declaration  that  *his  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world* — if  none  other  ever  declared 
that  it  was  not  dignity  or  honours,  valour  or 
talents  that  made  them  *  worthy  of  him,* 
bat  *  taking  up  the  cross*— if  no  other  ever 
made  the  sorrows  which  would  attend  his 
followers  a  motive  for  their  attachment- 
yet  no  otlier  ever  had  the  goodness  to  pro- 
mise, or  the  power  to  make  his  promise 
good,  that  he  would  give  •  rest  to  the  heavy 
laden.'  Other  sovereigns  have  *  overcome 
the  world*  for  their  own  ambitfon,  but  none 
besides  ever  thought  of  making  the  •  tribu- 
lation* which  should  be  the  eflfect  of  that 
conquest,  a  ground  for  animating  the  fidelity 
of  his  followers— ever  thought  ot  bidding 
them  •  be  of  good  cheer,*  because  he  had 
overcome  the  world  in  a  sense  which  was 
to  make  his  subjects  lose  all  hope  of  rising 
in  it. 

The  apostle  to  the  Philippians  enumera- 
ted it  among  the  honours  and  distinctions 
prepared  for  his  most  favoured  converts,  not 
only  that  'they  should  believe  in  Christ,' 
but  that  they  should  also  'suffer  for  him.' 
Any  other  religion  would  have  made  use  of 
such  a  promise  as  an  amiment  to  deter,  not 
to  attract  That  a  religion  should  flourish 
the  more  under  such  discouraging  invita- 
tions, with  the  threat  of  even  degrading  cir- 
camstances  and  absolute  losses,  is  an  unan- 
swerable evidence  that  it  was  of  no  human 
oiigin. 

it  b  among  the  mercies  of  God,  that  he 
strengthens  the  virtues  of  his  servants  by 
hardening  them  under  the  cold  and  bracing 
climate  of  adverse  fortune,instead  of  leaving 
them  to  languish  under  the  shining  but  wi- 
thering sun  of  unclouded  prosperity.  When 
they  cannot  be  attracted  to  him  by  genUer 
influences,  he  sends  these  salutary  storms 
auid  tempests,  which  purify  while  they 
alarm.  Our  gracious  Father  knows  that 
eternity  is  long  enough  for  his  children  to  be 
kappy  in. 

T  he  character  of  Christianity  may  be 
seen  by  the  very  images  of  militainr  conflict, 
under  which  the  Scriptures  so  frequently 
exhibit  it.  Suffering  is  the  initiation  into  a 
Christian's  callmg.  It  is  his  education  for 
beaven.  Shall  the  scholar  rebel  at  the  dis- 
cipline which  is  to  fit  him  for  his  professioo; 
or  the  soldier  at  the  exercise  wluch  is  to 
qualify  him  for  victory  f 


But  the  Christian's  trials  do  not  all  spring 
from  without  He  would  think  thcm.compa- 
ratively  easy,  had  he  only  the  opposition  of 
men  to  struggle  against,  or  even  the  severer 
dispensations  of  God  to  sustadn.  If  he  has 
a  conflict  with  the  world,  he  has  a  harder 
conflict  with  sin.  His  bosom  foe  is  his  most 
unyielding  enemy ; 

Hit  warfare  it  within,  there  unfatigoed 
Hit  fenrent  spirit  labourt. 

This  it  is  which  makes  his  other  trials 
heavy,  which  makes  his  power  of  sustaining 
them  weak,  which  renders  his  conquest  over 
them  slow  and  inconclusive ;  which  too  often 
solicits  him  to  oppose  interest  to  duty,  indo- 
lence to  resistance,  and  self-indulgence  to 
victory. 

This  world  is  the  stage  on  which  worldly 
men  more  exclusively  act,  and  the  things  of 
the  world,  and  the  applause  of  the  world, 
are  the  rewards  which  they  propose  to 
themselves.  These  they  often  attain — with 
these  they  are  satisfied.  They  aim  at  no 
higher  end,  and  of  their  aim  they  are  not 
disappointed.  But  let  not  the  Christian  re- 
pine at  the  success  of  those  whose  motives 
ne  rejects,  whose  practices  he  dares  not 
adopt,  whose  ends  he  deprecates.  If  he  feel 
any  disposition  to  murmur  when  he  sees  the 
irreligious  in  great  prosperity,  let  him  ask 
himself  if  he  would  tread  their  path  to  attain 
their  end — if  he  would  do  their  work  to  ob- 
tain their  wages  ?  He  kpows  he  would  not^ 
Let  him  then  cheerfully  leave  them  to 
scramble  for  the  prizes,  and  jostle  for  the 
places^  which  the  world  temptingly  holds 
out,  but  which  he  wiU  not  purchase  at  the 
world's  price. 

Consult  the  page  of  history,  and  observe, 
not  only  if  the  best  men  have  been  the  most 
successful,  but  even  if  they  have  not  often 
eminently  failed  in  great  enterprizes,  under- 
taken perhaps  on  the  purest  principles;  while 
unworthy  instruments  have  been  often  em- 
ployed, not  only  to  produce  dangerous  revo- 
lutions, but  to  bring  about  events  ultimately 
tending  to  the  public  benefit ;  enterprizes  in 
which  good  men  feared  to  engage,  which 
perhaps  they  were  not  competent  to  effect, 
or  in  effecting  which  they  might  have 
wounded  their  conscience  and  endangered 
their  souls. 

Good  causes  are  not  always  conducted  by 
good  men.  A^oodcause  may  be  connect- 
ed with  somethmg^hat  is  not  good,  with  par- 
ty for  instance.  Party  often  does  that  for 
virtue,  which  virtue  is  not  able  to  do  for  her- 
self;  and  thus  the  right  cause  is  promoted 
and  effected  by  some  subordinate,  even  by 
some  wrong  motive.  A  worldly  man,  con- 
necting himself  with  a  religious  cause,  gives 
it  that  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
which  neither  its  own  rectitude,  nor  that  of 
its  religious  supporters  had  been  able  to  give 
it  Nay  the  very  piety  of  its  advocates— for 
worldly  men  always  connect  piety  with  im- 
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1>nidenc&— had  brought  the  wisdom,  or  at 
east  the  exftediency  oS  the  cause  into  suspi- 
cion, and  it  is  at  last  carried  by  a  means  fo- 
reign to  itscll  The  character  of  the  cause 
must  be  lowered,  we  had  almost  said,  it 
must  in  a  certain  degree  be  deteriorated,  to 
suit  the  general  taste,  even  to  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  that  multitude  for  whose  bene- 
fit it  is  intended. 

How  long,  as  we  have  had  occasioo  to  ob- 
serve in  another  connexion,  had  the  world 
groaned  under  the  most  tremendous  engine 
which  superstition  and  despotism,  in  dr^d- 
faX  confederation,  ever  contrived  to  force 
the  consciences,  and  torture  the  bodies  (tf 
men ;  where  racks  were  used  for  persua- 
sion, and  flames  for  areuments  !  The  best 
of  men  for  ages  have  been  mounting  under 
this  dread  tribunal,  without  being  compe- 
tent to  effect  its  overthrow ;  the  worst  of 
men  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it  with  a 
word.— It  is  a  humiliating  lesson  for  good 
men,  when  they  thus  see  how  entirely  in- 
strumentality may  be  separated  from  per- 
sonal virtue. 

We  still  ftdl  into  the  error  of  which  the 
prophet  so  long  ago  complained,  '  we  call 
the  proud  happy,'  and  the  wicked  fortunate, 
and  our  hearts  are  too  apt  to  rise  at  their 
successes.  We  pretend  indeed  that  they 
rise  with  indienation;  but  is  it  not  to  be  fear- 
ed that  with  this  indignation  is  mixed  a  little 
envy,  a  little  rebellion  against  God  ?  We 
murmur,  though  we  know  that  when  the 
instrument  has  finished  his  work,  the  divine 
employer  throws  him  by,  cuts  him  off,  lets 
him  perish. 

But  you  envy  him  in  the  midst  of  that 
work,  to  accomplish  which  he  has  sacrificed 
everv  principle  of  justice,  truth,  and  mercy. 
Is  this  a  man  to  be  envied  ?  Is  this  a  pros- 
perity to  be  grudeed  ?  Would  you  mcur 
the  penalties  of  that  happiness  at  which 
you  are  not  ashamed  to  murmur  f 

But  is  it  happiness  to  commit  sin,  to  be  ab- 
horred by  good  men,  to  offend  Gfxl,  to  ruin 
his  own  soul  ^  Do  you  really  consider  a 
temporary  success  a  recompence  for  deeds 
which  wul  ensure  eternal  wo  to  the  perpe- 
trator f  Is  the  successful  bad  man  happy  ? 
Of  what  materials  then  is  happiness  made 
up  ?  Is  it  composed  of  a  disturbed  mind 
and  an  unquiet  conscience  ?  Are  doubt  and 
difficulty,  are  terror  and  apprehenaon,  are 
^strust  smd  suspicion,  felicities  for  which  a 
Christian  would  renounce  his  peace,  would 
displease  his  Maker,  would  risK  his  soul  f«^ 
Think  of  the  hidden  vulture  that  feeds  on 
the  vitals  of  successful  wickedness,  and  your 
repinmgs,  your  envy,  if  you  are  so  unhappy 
as  to  feel  envy,  wiU  cease.  Your  indigna- 
tion will  be  converted  into  omipassion,  your 
execrations  into  prayer. 

But  if  he  feel  neither  the  scourge  of  con- 
science nor  the  sting  of  remorse,  pity  him 
the  more.  Pity  him  for  the  very  want  of 
that  addiUon  to  hb  unhappiness :  for  if  he 
added  to  his  miseries  that  of  anticipatiDg  his 


punisliment,  he  might  be  led  by  repentance 
to  avoid  it.  Can  you  reckon  die  bfiwH 
the  eyes  and  the  hardcninc;  his  heart,  any 
part  of  his  happiness  f  llus  opinioA,  how- 
ever, you  pracbcallv  adopt, wheoexcryoa 
grudge  the  propensity  of  Oie  wiAed,  God, 
by  delaying  the  punishment  oi  on  ineo,  for 
which  we  are  so  impatient,  may  have  d^ 
signs  of  mercy  of  which  we  know  aoduDg; 
— mercy  perhaps  to  them,  or  if  nottothrai, 
yet  mercy  to  those  who  arc  sdfcriogbf 
tliem,  and  whom  he  intends  by  these  bsdio- 
struments  to  punbh,  and  by  ponishiB^ 
eventually  to  save. 

There  is  another  sentiment  which  pi«- 
perous  wickedness  excites  in  certain  nuDds; 
that  is  almost  more  preposterous  than  esty 
kself,— and  that  is  respect ;  but  this  fcefing 
is  never  raised  unless  both  the  wickedneii 
and  the  prosperity  be  on  a  grand  scale, 

I'his  sentiment  also  is  founded  in  secret 
impiety,  m  the  bchef  either  that  God  does 
not  govern  human  afiairs,  or  that  the  wo- 
tives  of  action  are  not  regarded  by  him, «" 
that  prosperity  is  a  certam  proof  of  bii  fa- 
vour, or  that  where  there  is  success  thot 
must  be  worth.  These  flatterers  however 
forsake  the  prosperous  with  then-  good  ^ 
tune ;  their  applause  is  withheld  vith  tbe 
success  which  attracted  it.  As  diey  were 
governed  by  events  in  their  admiratioo,  so 
events  lead  Uiem  to  withdraw  it 

But  in  this  admiration  there  is  a  bad  tt* 
as  well  as  a  bad  principle,.  If  ever  ^• 
edness  pretends  to  excite  any  idea  of  »bb: 
mity,  it  must  be,  not  in  its  elevation  bat » 
fall.  If  ever  Caius  Marius  raises  any  »* 
sentiment,  it  is  not  when  he  carried  4e 
world  before  him,  it  is  not  m  his  sedW* 
and  bloody  triumphs  at  Rome,  butitis^ 
in  poverty  and  exile  his  intrepid  Vo» 
caused  the  dagger  to  drop  from  the  band » 
the  executioner  ^-4t  is  when  sitting  M|»5 
the  venerable  ruins  of  Carthage  he  criflW 
a  desolation  so  conge^ai  to  his  own— I)>>^ 
sius,  in  the  plenitude  of  arbitrary  p^^ 
raises  our  unmixed  abhorrence.  Wc  de- 
test the  oppressor  of  the  people  while  be 
continued  to  trample  on  them,  we  cxeo^ 
the  monster  who  was  not  ashamed  to  seB 
Plato  as  a  slave.  If  ever  we  feel  any  tlii"? 
like  interest  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  with  tbe 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  but  with  the  school-«»' 
ter  of  Corinth. 

But  though  God  may  be  patient  withtn- 
umphant  wickedness,  he  does  not  wbt  ^ 
connive  at  it.  Between  bong  permitted  and 
supported,  between  being  employed  ind  ap- 
proved, the  distance  is  wider  than  we  aff 
ready  to  acknowledge.  Perhaps 'the  kip- 
ty  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full'  Ood  d» 
always  the  means  of  punishmeot  as  wdlj 
of  pardon  in  his  own  hands.  But  taj** 
just  at  the  moment  when  we  ^<^d  bU^ 
bolt,  might  break  in  on  a  scheme  o£Ai^ 
dence  (tf  wide  extent  and  indefinite  flj|; 
quencea.  *  They  havedrunk  t)ldrhfildM»* 
says  a  fine  writer,  'but  &e  pobon  in**' 
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yet  wotk,  •  Perhaps  ttie  convalaon  may  1>e 
the  more  terrible  tor  the  delay.  Let  us  not 
be  impatient  to  accomplish  a  sentence  which 
.infinite  justice  sees  right  to  defer ;  it  is  al- 
ways time  enough  to  enter  into  hell.  Let  us 
think  more  of  restraining  our  own  vindic- 
tive tempers,  than  of  precipitating  their  de- 
struction. They  may  yet  repent  of  their 
crimes  they  are  perpetrating.  God  may  still 
bv  some  scheme,  intricate,  and  unintelligi- 
ble to  us,  pardon  the  sin  which  we  think  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  even  ofhis  mercy. 

But  we  contrive  to  make  revenge  itself 
look  like  religion.  We  call  down  thunder 
on  many  a  head  under  pretence,  that  those 
on  whom  we  invoke  it  are  God's  enemies, 
when  perhaps  we  invoke  it  because  they  are 
ours. 

But  though  they  should  go  on  with  a  full 
tide  of  prosperity  to  the  end,  will  H  not  cure 
our  impatience  that  that  end  must  come? — 
Will  it  not  satisfy  us  that  they  must  die,  that 
they  must  come  to  judgment  ?  Which  is  to 
be  envied,  the  Christian  who  dies  and  his 
brief  sorrows  have  a  period,  or  he  who  closes 
a  prosperous  life  and  enters  on  a  miserable 
ttemity  ?  The  one  has  nothing  to  fear  if  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel  be  true,  the  other 
nothing  to  hope  if  they  be  not  false.  The 
■work  of  God  must  be  a  lie,  heaven  a  fable, 
hell  an  invention,  before  the  impenitent  sin- 
ner can  be  safe.  Is  that  man  to  bt  envied 
-whose  security  depends  on  their  fialsehood  ? 
Is  the  other  to  be  pitied  whose  hope  is  foun- 
ded on  their  reality  ?  Can  that  state  be  hap- 
piness, which  results  from  believing  that 
there  is  no  God^  no  future  reckoning  ?  Can 
that  state  be  misery  which  consists m  knowr 
ing  that  there  is  both  f 

In  estimating  the  comparative  happiness  of 
gbod  and  bad  men,  we  should  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  of  all  the  calamities  which  can  be 
iiiHicted  or  suffered^  sin  is  the  greatest,  and 
of  all  punishments  msensibility  to  sin  is  the 
heaviest  which  the  wrath  of  God  inflicts  in 
this  world  for  the  commission  of  it.  God  so 
far  then  from  approving  a  wicked  man,  be- 
cause he  suffers  nim  to  go  on  triumphantly, 
seems  ratherby  allowing  him  to  continue  his 
smooth  and  prosperous  course,  to  have  some 
awful  destiny  in  stofe  for  him,  which  will  not 
perhaps  be  revealed  till  his  repentance  is  too 
late;  then  his  knowledge  of  God's  displea- 
sai'e,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  that 
displeasure,  may  be  revealed  together, 
may  be  revealed  when  there  is  no  room  for 
meixy. 

But  without  looking  to  futurity— consul- 
ting only  the  present  condition  of  suffering 
virtue, — if  we  put  the  inward  consolation 
derived  from  communion  with  God,  the 
humble  confidence  of  prayer,  the  devout 
trust  in  the  divine  protection,  supports  com- 
monly reserved  for  the  afflicted  Christian, 
and  eminently  bestowed  in  his  greatest  exi- 
gence ;  if  we  place  these  feelings  in  the  op- 
posite scale  with  all  that  unjust  power  ever 
bestowed  or  guilty  wealth  possessed ;  we 
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shall  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  on  which 
side  even  present  happiness  lies. 

With  a  mind  thus  fixed,  with  a  faith  thus 
firm,  one  great  object  so  absorbs  the  Chris- 
tian, that  his  peace  is  not  tossed  about  with 
the  things  which  discompose  ordinary  men. 
*  My  fortune,'  may  he  say,  *it  is  true,  is  shat- 
tered ;  but  as  I  made  not  *  fine  gold  my  con- 
fidence' while  I  possessed  it,  m  losing  it  I 
have  not  lost  myself.  I  leaned  not  on  power, 
for  I  knew  its  instability.  Had  prosperity 
been  my  dependance,  my  support  being  re- 
moved, I  must  fall' 

In  the  case  of  the  afflicted  Christian  you 
lament  perhaps  with  the  wife  of  the  perse- 
cuted hero,  that  he  suffers  being  innocent. 
But  would  it  extract  the  sting  from  suffering, 
were  guilt  added  to  it  1  Out  of  two  worlds 
to  have  all  sorrow  in  this  and  no  hope  in  the 
next  would  be  indeed  intolerable.  Would 
you  have  him  purchase  a  reprieve  from  suf- 
fering by  sinful  compliances  ?  Think  how- 
ease  would  be  dftitroyed  by  the  price  paid 
for  it !  For  how  jshort  a  time  he  would  en- 
joy it,  even  if  it  were  not  bought  at  the  ex- 
pense ofhis  soul ! 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  suf- 
fering is  the  recompence  of  virtue,  and  yet 
it  may  with  tinith  be  asserted  that  the  ca- 
pacity for  enjoying  the  rewai-d  of  virtue  is 
enlarged  by  suffering,  and  thus  it  becomes 
not  only  the  instrument  of  promoting  virtue, 
but  the  instrument  of  rewarding  it  nesides, 
God  chooses  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith, 
as  well  as  for  the  consummation  of  his  gra* 
cious  plans,  to  reserve  in  his  own  hand  this 
most  striking  pro<rf  of  a  foture  retribution. 
To  suppose  that  he  cawno/ ultimately  recom- 

{)ense  his  virtuous  afflicted  children,  istobe- 
ieve  him  less  powerful  than  an  earthly  fe- 
ther  ;  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  is  to  be- 
heve  him  less  mercifiiL 

Great  trials  are  oftener  proofe  of  faVour 
than  of  displeasure.  An  inferior  officer  will 
suffice  for  inferior  expeditions,  but  the  sove- 
reign selects  the  ablest  general  for  the 
most  difficult  service.  And  not  only  does 
the  king  evidence  his  opinion  by  the  selec- 
tion, but  the  soldier  proves  his  attachment 
by  rejoicing  in  the  preference.  His  having 
gained  one  victoiy  is  no  reason  for  his  being 
set  aside.  Conquest,  which  qualifies  him 
for  new  attacks,  suggests  a  reason  for  his 
being  again  employed. 

The  sufferings  of  good  men  by  no  means 
contradict  the  promises  that  *  Godliness  has 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,'  nor  that 
promise  'that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth.'  They  possess  it  by  the  sphit  in 
which  they  enjoy  its  blessings,  by  the  spirit 
with  which  they  resign  them. 

The  belief  too  that  trials  will  facilitate 
salvation  is  another  source  of  consolation. 
Sufferings  also  abate  the  dread  of  death  by 
cheapemng  the  price  of  life.  The  affections 
even  of  the  real  Christian  are  too  much 
drawn  downwards.  His  heart  too  fondly 
cleaves  to  the  dust,  though  he  knows  tliat 
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trouble  springs  out  of  it.  How  would  it  be, 
it  he  invariat>ly  possessed  present  enjoy- 
ments, ami  if  a' long  vista  of  delights  lay  al- 
ways q>en  before  him  ?  He  has  a  farther 
comfort  in  his  own  honest  consciousness ;  a 
brieht  conviction  that  his  Christian  feeling 
under  trials,  is  a  cheering  evidence  that  his 
piety  is  sincere.  The  gold  has  been  melted 
down,  and  its  punty  u  ascertained. 
Among  his  other  advantages,  the  afBicted 
^  Christian  has  that  of  being  able  to  apply  to 
the  mercy  of  God  :  not  as  a  new  ana  untri- 
ed, and  therefore  an  uncertain  rcsounce. 
He  does  not  come  as  an  alien  before  a  strange 
master,  but  as  a  child  into  the  well  known 
presence  of  a  tender  father.    He  did  not 

fut  off  prayer  till  this  pressing  exigence, 
ie  did  not  make  his  God  a  sort  of  aemier 
rewrt,  to  be  had  recourse  to  only  in  tlie 
great  water-floods.  He  had  long  and  dili- 
gently sought  him  in  the  calm  ;  he  had  ad- 
hered to  him,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed, 
before  he  was  driven  to  ^.  He  had  sought 
God's  favour  while  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  world.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  day  of 
evil  to  seek  the  supreme  Good.  He  did  not 
defer  his  meditations  on  heavenly  things  to 
the  disconsolate  hour  when  earth  has  no- 
thini^  for  him.  He  can  cheerfully  associate 
religion  with  those  former  days  of  felicity, 
when  with  every  thing  before  him  out  of 
which  to  choose,  he  chose  God.  He  not 
"  only  feels  the  support  derive<l  from  his  pre- 
sent prayers,  but  the  benefit  of  all  those 
which  he  offered  up  in  the  day  of  joy  and 
gladness.  He  will  especially  derive  comfort 
irrom  the  supplications  he  had  made  for  the 
anticipated  though  unknown  trial  of  the 
present  hour,  and  which  in  such  a  world  of 
vidssitudes,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect. 

Let  us  confess,  then,  that  in  all  the  trying 
circumstances  of  this  changeful  scene,  there 
is  somethmg  infinitely  soothing  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Christian,  something  inexpressibly 
tranquilizing  to  his  mind,  to  know  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  events,  but  to  submit 
to  them  ;  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
revolutions  of  life  but  to  acquiesce  in  them, 
as  the  dispensations  of  eternal  wisdom ; 
that  he  has  not  to  take  the  manai^ement  out 
of  the  hands  of  Providence,  but  submissive- 
ly to  follow  the  divine  leading ;  that  he  has 
not  to  contrive  for  to-morrow,  but  to  acqui- 
esce to-day ;  not  to  condition  about  events 
yet  to  come,  but  to  meet  those  which  are 
present  with  cheerful  resignation.  Let  him 
be  thankful  that  as  he  could  not  by  foresee- 
ing, prevent  them,  so  he  was  not  permitted 
to  foresee  them,  thankful  for  ignorance 
where  knowledge  would  only  prolong  with- 
out preventing  suffering ;  thankful  for  that 
grace  which  has  promised  that  our  strength 
shall  be  proportioned  to  our  day,  tliaokfiil 
that  as  he  is  not  responsible  for  trials  which 
he  has  not  brought  on  himself,  so  by  the 
goodness  of  God  these  trials  ihay  be  impro- 
ved to  the  noblest  purposes.  The  quiet  ac- 
quiescence of  the  heart,  the  amiihflation  oi 


the  will  under  actual  drcumstances,  be  the 
trial  great  or  small,  is  more  acceptable  to 
God,  more  indicative  of  true  piety,  than  the 
strongest  general  resolutions  of  firm  acting 
and  deep  submission  under  the  niost  trykig 
unborn  events.  In  the  remote  case  it  is  the 
imagination  which  submits :  in  the  actual 
case  it  is  the  will. 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  there  a 
no  other  way  of  serving  God  but  by  active 
cxeilions ;  exertions  which  are  ott^  made 
because  they  indulge  our  natural  taste,  and 
gratify  our  own  inclinations.  But  it  is  an 
error  to  imagine  that  God,  by  putting  us  m 
any  supposable  situation,  puts  it  out  of  our 
power  to  glorify  him  ;  that  he  can  place  la 
under  any  circumstances  which  may  not  be 
turned  to  some  account,  either  for  ouredves 
or  others.  Joseph  in  his  prison,  under  the 
strongest  disqualifications,  loss  of  liberty, 
and  a  blasted  reputation,  made  way  for  both 
his  own  high  advancement  and  for  the  d^ 
verance  of  Israel  Daniel  in  his  dungeo6» 
not  only  the  destined  prey,  but  in  the  very 
jaws  of  furious  beasts,  converted  Uie  king  of 
Babylon,  and  brought  him  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  Could  prosperity  have  rf- 
fected  the  former  ?  Would  not  proq^erity 
have  prevented  the  latter  ? 

But  to  descend  to  more  familiar  insUB- 
ces ; — It  is  among  the  ordinary,  thao^ 
roost  mysterious  diSpaisationsofProvidaicc. 
that  many  of  his  appcdnted  servants  whoaic 
not  only  eminently  ntted,  but  also  roost  zea- 
lously disposed,  to  glorify  their  Redeen^, 
by  instructing  and  reforming  their  kSha* 
creatures,  are  yet  disqualifi^  by  diseMr, 
and  set  aside  from  that  public  dut^  <tf  wikk 
the  necessity  is  so  obvious,  and  of  whkhtht 
fruits  were  so  remarkable ;  whitet  ma^ 
others  possess  unintemiptnl  health  and 
strength,  for  the  exerdse  of  those  functkns  ' 
for  which  they  are  little  gifted  and  less  db- 
posed. 

But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  He 
is  not  accountable  to  his  creatures.  Tbe 
caviller  would  know  why  it  is  right.  Tte 
suffering  Christian  believes  and  £B€ds  it  ta  be 
right  He  humbly  acknowle^ees  the  neon- 
sity  of  the  affliction  which  hh  &iends  arcU- 
menting ;  he  feels  the  mercy  of  the  meoBic 
which  others  are  suspecting  of  mlustke. 
With  deep  humility  he  is  persuaded  thtf  if 
the  affliction  is  not  yet  withdrawn,  it  is  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  accompli^ed  tbe  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  sent.  The  privatiai 
is  probably  intended  both  for  the  indiTitel 
interest  of^the  sufferer,  and  for  the  veprvi 
of  those  who  have  neglected  to  profit  by  bii 
labours.  Perhaps  God  more  eapcoaBr 
thus  draws  still  nearer  to  hhnsei^raii  «^ 
had  drawn  so  many  others^ 

But  to  take  a  more  particular  view  ctf  te 
case,  we  are  too  ready  to  cooader  mflaiiig 
as  an  indication  of  Gcid's  displeasure  aot » 
much  against  sin  in  general,  as  n^SoA^ 
individual  sufferer.  Were  this  the  ctf^ 
then  would  those  saints  and  martyrs  wte 
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have  pined  in  exile»  and  groaned  in  dun- 
geons, and  expired  on  scaflolds,  have  been 
the  objects  of  God's  peculiar  wrath  instead 
of  his  special  fevour.  But  the  truth  is,  some 
little  tincture  of  latent  infidelity  mixes  itself 
in  almost  all  our  reasonings  on  these  topics. 
We  do  not  constantly  take  into  the  account 
a  future  state.  We  want  God,  if  I  may  ha- 
zard tlie  expression,  to  clear  himself  as  he 
goes.  We  cannot  give  him  such  long  credit 
as  the  period  of  human  life.  He  m  ust  every 
moment  be  vindicating  his  character  against 
every  sceptical  cavil ;  he  must  unravel  his 
plans  to  every  shallow  critic,  he  must  anti- 
cipate the  knowledgfe  of  his  design  before  its 
operations  arc  compiet^i.  If  we  may  adopt 
a  phrase  in  use  among  the  vylgar,  we  will 
trust  him  no  farther  than  we  Sttv  ^ee  him* 
Though  he  has  said,  'judge  nothing \a*^i^ 
the  time,  we  judge  instantly,  of  course  rasi», 
ly,  and  in  general  falsely.  Were  the  bre- 
vity of  earthly  prosperity  and  suffering,  the 
certainty  of  retributive  justice,  and  the 
eternity  of  future  blessedness  perpetually 
kept  in  view,  we  should  have  more  patience 
wkhGod. 

Even  in  judging  fictitious  compositions, 
we  are  more  just.    During  the  perusal  of  a 
tragedy,  or  any  work  of  mvention,  though 
we leel  for  the  distresses  of  the  personages, 
yet  we  do  not  form  an  ultimate  judgment  of 
the  propriety  or  injustice  of  their  sufferings. 
We  wait  for  the  catastrophe.    We  give  tne 
poet  credit  either  that  he  will  extricate  them 
from  their  distresses,  or  eventually  explain 
the  justice  of  them.    We  do  not  condemn 
him  at  the  end  of  every  scene  for  the  trials 
of  that  scene,  which  the  sufferers  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  deserved ;  for  the  sufferings 
which  do  not  always  seem  to  have  arisen 
firom  their  own  misconduct    We  behold 
the  trials  of  the  virtuous  with  sympathy, 
and  the  successes  at  the  wicked  with  indig- 
nation ;  but  we  do  not  pass  our  final  sen- 
tence till,  the  poet  has  passed  his.    V^e  re- 
serve our  decisive  judgment  till  the  last 
scene  closes,  till  the  curtain  drops.    Shall 
we  not  treat  the  schemes  of  Infinite  Wis- 
4lom  with  as  much  respect  as  the  plot  of  a 
drama? 

But  to  borrow  our  illustration  from  reali- 
ties,—In  a  court  of  justice  the  by-standers 
do  not  eive  their  sentence  in  the  midst  of  a 
trial.     We  wait  patiently  till  all  the  evi- 
dence is  collected,  and  circumstantially  de- 
tailed, and  fially  summed  up.     Ana — to 
pursue  the  illusion — imperfect  as  human  de- 
cimons  may  possibly  be,  fallible  as  we  roust 
allow  the  most  delioesate  and  honest  verdict 
,mast  prove,  we  commonly  applaud  the  ius- 
ticc  of  the  jury,  and  the  equity  of  the  judge. 
The  felon  they  condemn,  we  rarely  acquit ; 
-where  they  remit  judgment,  we  rarely  de- 
nounce it — ^It  is  only  infinite  wisdom  on 
vrhose  purposes  we  cannot  rely  ;  it  is  only 
IKFIKITE  MKRCY  whosc  operations  WO  Can- 
not trust    It  is  only  •  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth*  who  cannot  do  right.    We  reverse 


the  order  of  God  by  summoning  Him  at 
our  bar,  at  whose  awful  bar  we  shall  soon 
be judged. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  point 
— ^the  apparently  un&ir  distribution  of  pros- 
perity between  good  and  bad  men.  As  their 
case  IS  opposite  in  eveiy  thing — the  one  is 
constantly  deriving  his  happiness  from  that 
which  is  the  source  of  the  other's  misery,  a 
sense  of  the  divine  omniscience.  The  eye 
of  God  if  a  *  pillar  of  light'  to  the  one,  *  and 
a  cloud  and  darkness'  to  the  other.  It  is  no 
less  a  terror  to  him  who  dreads  His  justice, 
than  a  joy  to  him  who  derives  all  his  sup- 
port Tix)m  the  awful  thought.  Thou  God 

SEEST  ! 

But  as  we  have  already  observed,  can  we 
want  a  broader  line  ot  discrimination  be- 
tween them  than  their  actual  condition  here, 
independently  of  the  different  portions  re- 
st»ved  for  tliem  hereafter  ?  Is  it  not  distinc- 
tKm  Ch^igh,  that  the  one,  though  sad,  is 
safe  ;  thai  the  otiier,  though  confident,  is 
insecure  ?  Is  not  the  one  as  for  from  rest  as 
he  is  from  virtue,  a8far_irom  the  enjoyment 
of  quiet  as  from  the  hope  of  heaven,  as  far 
from  peace  as  he  is  fi-om  God  ?  Is  It  nothing 
that  every  day  brings  the  Christian  near- 
er to  his  crown,  and  that  the  sinner  is  cverj' 
day  workino:  his  way  nearer  to  his  ruin  ? 
The  hour  of  death,  which  the  one  dreads  as 
something  worse  than  extinction,  is  to  the 
other  the  hour  ol  his  nativity,  the  l^rth-dny 
of  immortality.  At  the  height  of  his  suffer- 
ings, the  ijocxi  roan  knows  that,  they  will 
soon  terminate.  In  the  zenith  of  his  suc- 
cess the  sinner  has  a  ^milar  assurance. 
But  how  difiierent  is  the  result  ot  the  same 
conviction  !  An  invincible  faith  sustains 
the  one,  in  the  severest  calamities,  while  an 
inextinguishable  dread  gives  the  lie  to  the 
proudest  triumphs  of  the  other. 

He  then,  after  all,  is  the  only  happy  roan, 
—not  whom  worldly  prosperity  renders  ap- 
parently hapjjy,  but  whom  no  change  of 
worldly  circumstances  can  make  essentially 
miserable ;  whose  peace  depends  not  on  ex- 
ternal events,  but  on  an  intern^  support ; 
not  on  that  success  which  is  common  to  all, 
but  on  that  hope  which  is  the  peculiar  privi- . 
lege,  on  that  promise  which  is  the  sole  prc- 
rc^tivc  of  a  Christian. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

77ie  temfier  and  conduct  of  the  Chrktian  m 
Sickness  and  in  Death, 
The  pagan  philosophers  have  given  ma- 
ny admirable  precepts  both  for  resigning 
blessings  and  ftrr  sustunmg  misfortunes ;  but 
wanting  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  they  excite  much  intellc<Jual 
admiration,  they  produce  little  practical  ef- 
fect The  stai-s  which  elittcred  in  their 
moral  night,  though  bright,  imparted  no 
warmth.  Tlieir  mostbeautiftil  dissertations 
on  death  had  no  charm  to  extract  its  sting. 
We  receive  no  support  from  their  most  ela-« 
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borate  treatises  on  immortalitjr,  for  wftnt  of 
Him  who  •  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light'  Their  consolatory  discussioii  could 
nl»t  strip  the  gmve  of  its  terrors,  for  to  them 
it  was  not  'swallowed  up  in  victory. '  To 
conceive  of  the  soul  as  an  immoital  princi- 
ple, without  proposine  a  scheme  for  the 
pardon  of  its  sins,  was  but  cold  consolation. 
I'heir  future  state  was  but  a  happy  guebs  : 
their  heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions, 
we  admii*e  the  mann«r  in  which  the  medi- 
cine is  administered,  but  we  do  not  find  it  ef- 
fectual for  the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  our  disease.  The  beaut}'  of  the  senti- 
ment we  applaud,  but  our  heart  continues 
to  ache.  There  is  no  healing  balm  in  their 
elegant  prescription.  These  four  little 
words,  *THY  WILL  BE  DONE,'  Contain  a 
charm  of  more  powerful  efficacy  than  all  the 
discipline  of  the  stoic  school !  Thev  cu^  «P 
a  long  train  of  clear  but  cold  reasonj«>g.  and 
supercede  whole  volumes  of  B»i6^ment  on 
fate  and  necessity.    ,  ,  _ 

What  sufferer  ever  derived  any  ease  from 
the  subtle  distinction  ot  the  hair-splitting 
casuist,  who  allowed  « that  pain  was  very 
troublesome;  but  resolved  never  to  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  an  evil  ?'  There  is  an  equivo- 
cation in  his  manner  of  stating  the  proposi- 
tion. He  does  not  directly  say  that  pain  is 
not  an  evil,  but  by  a  sophistical  turn  pro- 
fesses that  philosophy  will  never  confeaa  it 
to  be  an  eviL  But  what  consolation  does  the 
the  sufferer  draw  from  the  quibbling  nicety? 
« What  difference  is  tiiere,'  as  archbisliop 
Tillotson  well  inquires,  *  between  things  be- 
ing troublesome  and  being  evils,  when  all 
the  evil  of  an  affliction  lies  in  tlie  trouble  it 
creates  to  us?' 

Christianity  knows  none  of  these  fanciful 
distinctions.  She  never  pi-etendsto  insist 
that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  more ; 
she  converts  it  into  a  good.  Christianity 
therefore  teaches  a  fortitude  as  much  more 
noble  than  philosophy,  as  meeting  pain  with 
resignation  to  the  hand  that  inflicts  it,  is 
more  heroic  than  denying  it  to  be  an  evil. 

To  submit  on  the  mere  human  ground  that 
there  is  no  alternative,  is  not  resignation,but 
hopelessness.  To  bear  affliction  solely  be- 
cause impatience  will  not  remove  it  is  but 
an  inferior,  though  a  just  reason  for  bearing 
it.  It  savours  rather  of  despair  than  sub- 
mission, when  not  sanctioned  hy  a  higher 
principle. -—•  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what 
seemeth  him  good,'  is  at  once  a  motive  of 
more  powerful  obligation,  than  all  the  docu- 
ments which  philosophy  ever  suggested ;  a 
firmer  ground  of  support  than  all  the  ener- 
gies that  natural  fortitude  ever  supplied 

Vnder  any  visitation,  uckness  for  in- 
stance, God  permits  us  to  think  the  afflic- 
tion *  not  joyous  but  grievous.*  But  though 
he  allows  us  to  feel,  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  repine.  There  is  apin  a  sort  of 
heroism  in  bearing  up  against  affliction, 
which  some  adopt  on  the  ground  that  it 


raises  their  character,  tfid  confers  dignity 
on  their  saffeiing.  This  philosophic  firm- 
ness is  far  from  being  tfec  temper  which 
Christianity  inculcates. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  the  hand  of 
God  to  endure  sufferings,  or  driven  by  a 
conviction  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  to're- 
nounce  its  enjoyments,  we  must  not  endure 
the  one  on  tlie  low  principle  of  its  being  in- 
evitable, nor,  in  flying  from  the  other  n»ust 
we  retire  to  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
virtues.  We  must  not,  with  a  sullen  ivxve- 
pidity,  collect  ourselves  into  a  centre  of  our 
own  ;  into  a  cold  apathy  to  all^withiMat,  and 
a  proud  approbation  of  all  «rtthin.  We  mast 
not  contract  our  scf***^^*^  fiaults  into  a  s^^ 
of  dignified  sel*<rfmess  ;  nor  conccBtrate  cur 
feeUngs  i«*oa  proud  magnanimitjr,  we  innst 
..  -  not  **iopt  an  independent  rectitude.  A 
the  .flSbmy  stdcism  is  not  Christian  heroism.  K 
melancholy  non-resistance  is  not  Christtao 
resignation. 

Nor  must  we  indemnify  ourselves  for  our 
outward  self-control  by  secret  munnurings. 
We  may  be  admired  for  our  resolution^iii 
this  instance,  as  for  our  genero«ty  and  &- 
interestedness  in  other  mstances  ;  bat  we 
deserve  litUe  commendation  for  whatever 
we  give  up,  if  we  do  not  give  up  our  own 
inclination.  It  is  inward  reptmng  that  we 
must  endeavour  to  repress ;  it  is  tlie  discoo- 
tent  of  the  heart,  the  unexpressed  bat  eot 
unfelt  murmur,  against  which  we  roust  prav 
for  grace,  and  struggle  for  resistance.  Wc 
must  not  smother  our  discontents  before 
others,  and  feed  on  them  in  private.  It  is 
the  hidden  rebellion  of  the  will  we  n\ast  sub- 
due, if  we  would  submit  as  Christians.  Ncr 
must  we  justify  our  impatience  by  savii^ 
that  if  our  affliction  did  not  disqualify  us 
from  being  usefiil  to  our  families,  and  active 
in  the  service  of  God,  we  could  more  cbeer- 
fially  bear  it.  Let  us  rather  be  assured  ih*t 
it  does  not  disqualify  us  for  that  duty  which 
we  most  need,  and  to  which  God  calls  us  by 
the  very  disqualification. 

A  constant  posture  ot  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  our  great  spiritual  enemy,  is  a 
better  security  than  an  incidental  blow,  or 
even  an  occasional  victory.  It  is  also  a  bet- 
ter preparation  for  all  the  occurrences  c^ 
life.  It  is  not  some  signal  act  of  mortifica- 
tion, but  an  habitual  state  of  discipline  which 
will  prepare  us  for  great  trials.  A  soul  c\'tr 
on  the  watch,  fervent  in  prayer,  diligent  ia 
self-inspection,  frec^uent  in  meditation,  fcrtv 
fied  against  the  vanities  of  time  by  rcpcstfd 
views  of  eternity,  all  the  avenues  to  such  a 
heart  will  be  in  a  good  measure  shut  ag3dn< 
temptation,  barred  in  a  ^reat  degree  asuk^ 
the  tempter,  *  Strong  m  the  Lord  -^wJ  is 
the  power  of  his  might,'  it  wDI  be  eaahled 
to  reast  the  one,  to  expel  the  other.  To  a 
mind  so  prepared,  the  thoughts  of  ^ckness 
will  not  be  new,  for  he  knows  It  is  the  •ctn- 
dition  of  the  batUe ;'  the  pros\>ect  of  death 
will  not  be  surpriang,  for  he  knows  U  »as 
termination. 
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'rtie  period  is  now  come  when  we  must 
Ba'mmon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  be- 
ing, all  the  resignation  of  the  Christian. 
The  principles  we  have  been  learning  must 
now  be  made  practical.  The  speculations 
we  have  admired  we  must  now  realize.  All 
that  we  have  been  studying  was  in  order  to 
furnish  materials  for  this  grand  exigence.— 
All  the  strength  we  have  been  collecting 
must  now  be  brought  into  action.  We  must 
now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  argu- 
ments, all  the  several  motives,  all  the  indi- 
vidual supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of 
religion.  We  must  exemplify  all  the  rules 
we  have  given  to  othei's ;  we  must  embody 
all  the  resolutions  we  have  formed  for  our- 
selves ;  we  must  reduce  our  precepts  to  ex- 
perience ',  we  must  pass  from  discourses  on 
submission  to  its  exercise ;  from  disserta- 
tions on  suffering  to  sustaining;  it.  We  must 
heroically  call  up  the  determinations  of  our 
better  days.  We  must  recollect  what  we 
have  ssud  of  the  supports  of  faith  and  hope 
when  our  strength  was  in  full  vigour,  when 
our  heart  was  at  ease,  and  our  mind  undis- 
turbed. Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to 
U8  of  mental  strength.  Let  us  implore  the 
aid  of  holy  hope  and  fervent  faith,  to  show 
that  religion  b  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a 
soul-sustaining  truth. 

Endeavour  without  harrassing  scrutiny  or 
distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles 
•which  your  sounder  judgment  formerly  ad- 
mitted. The  strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the 
hardest  trials.  Under  those  trials,  to  the 
confirmed  Christian  the  highest  degree  of 
grace  is  commonly  imparted.  Impair  not 
that  faith  on  whicn  you  rested  when  your 
mind  was  strong,  by  suspecting  its  vahdity 
now  it  is  weak.  Tliat  which  had  your  full 
assent  in  perfect  health,  which  was  then 
firmly  rooted  in  your  spirit,  and  grounded 
in  your  understanding,  must  not  be  unfixed 
by  the  doubts  of  an  enfeebled  reason  and  the 
scruples  of  an  impaired  Judgment.  You 
may  not  now  be  able  to  determine  on  the 
reasonableness  of  propositions,  but  you  may 
derive  strong  consolation  from  conclusions 
which  were  once  fully  established  in  your 
mind. 

The  reflecting  Christian  will  consider  the 
natural  evil  of  sickness  as  the  consequence 
and  punishment  of  moral  evil.  He  will 
mourn,  not  only  that  he  suffers  pain,  but  be- 
cause that  pain  is  the  effect  of  sin.  If  roan 
had  not  sinned,  he  would  not  have  suffered, 
"llie  heaviest  aggiavation  of  his p^n  is  to 
know  that  he  has  deserved  it.  But  it  is  a 
counterbalance  to  this  trial  to  know  that  our 
merciful  Father  has  no  pleasure  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  children ;  that  he  chastens 
them  in  love  ;  that  he  never  inflicts  a  stroke 
which  he  could  safely  spare ;  that  he  inflicts 
it  to  purify  as  well  as  to  punish,  to  caution 
as  well  as  to  cure,  to  improve  as  well  as  to 
chastise. 

What  a  support  in  the  dreary  season  of 
sickness  is  it  to  reflect,  that  the  Captain  of 


our  salvation  was  made  perfect  throaj^h  snf- 
ferings ;  that  if  we  suffer  with  bim  .wc 
shall  also  reign  with  him,  which  implies  also 
the  reverse,  that  it  we  do  not  suffer  with 
him,  we  shall  not  reign  with  him ;  that  w, 
if  we  suffer  merely  because  we  cannot  help 
it,  without  reference  to  him,  without  suffer- 
ing for  his  sake  and  in  his  spirit.  If  it  be  not 
sanctified  suffering  it  will  avail  but  httle. 
We  shall  not  be  paid  for  having  suffered,  as 
is  the  creed  of  too  nnany,  but  our  meetness 
for  the  kingdom  of  glory  will  be  increased  if 
we  suffer  according  to  nis  will  and  after  his 
example. 

He  who  is  broug^htto  serious  reflection  by 
the  salutary  affliction  of  a  nek  bed,  will  look: 
back  with  astonishment  on  his  former  £&l8e 
estimate  of  worldly  things.  Riches!  Beauty! 
Pleasure  !  Genius  !  Fame  ! — What  are 
they  in  the  eyes  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  ? 

Riches  !  I'hese  are  so  far  from  afWling: 
him  a  moment's  ease,  that  it  will  be  well  if 
no  former  misapplication  of  them  ajg^gravate 
his  present  pams.  He  feels  as  if^he  only 
wished  to  live  that  he  might  henceforth  de- 
dicate them  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  given. 

Beauty  !  What  is  beauty,  he  cries,  as  he 
considers  his  own  sunken  eyes,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  pallid  countenance.  He  ac- 
knowledges with  the  Psalmist,  that  the  con- 
suming m  beauty  is  '  the  rebuke  with  which 
the  Almighty  corrects  man  for  suu' 

Genius  I  What  is  it  ?  Without  religion, 
genius  is  only  a  lamp  on  the  jgate  of  a  pa- 
lace. It  may  serve  to  cast  a  g^ieam  of  light 
on  those  without,  whfle  the  inhabitant  sits 
in  darkness: 

Pleasure  !  That  has  not  left  a  trace  be- 
hind it  'It  died  in  the  birth,  and  is  not 
therefore  worthy  to  come  into  the  bill  of 
Mortality,** 

Fame  !  Of  this  his  very  soul  acknow- 
ledges the  emptiness.  He  is  astonished  how 
he  could  ever  be  so  infatuated  as  to  run  af- 
ter a  sound,  to  court  a  breath,  to  pursue  a 
shadow,  to  embrace  a  cloud.  Augustus, 
asking  his  friends  as  they  surrounoed  his 
dying  oed,  if  he  had  actedhis  part  well,  on 
their  answerine^  in  the  affirmative,  cried 
fiiaudite.  But  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
universe  would  rather  mock  than  sooth  the 
dying  Christian  if  unsanctioned  by  the  hope 
of  the  divine  approbation.  He  now  rates  at 
its  just  value  that  feme  which  was  so  often 
eclipsed  by  envy,  and  which  will  be  so  soon 
forgotten  m  death.  He  has  no  ambition  left 
but  for  heaven,  where  there  will  be  neither 
envy,  death,  nor  forgetfiilness. 

When  capable  of  reflection,  the  sick 
Christian  will  revolve  all  the  ^nsand  errors 
of  his  past  life ;  he  will  humble  himsdf  for 
them  as  sincerely  as  if  he  had  never  repent- 
ed of  them  before ;  and  implore  the  cuvine 
forgiveness  as  fervently  as  u  he  did  not  be- 
lieve they  were  lon^  since  forgiven.  The 
remembrance  of  his  former  pflfences  will 

•  Bii^p  Hill. 
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grieve  him,  but  the  humble  hope  that  they 
are  pardoned  will  fill  him  •with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory.' 

Even  in  this  state  of  ht'lplessness  he  may 
improve  his  self-acquaintance.  He  may  de- 
tect new  deficiencies  in  his  character,  fresh 
'  iroperfectiona  in  his  virtues.  Omissions  will 
now  strike  him  with  the  force  of  actual  sins. 
Resignation,  which  he  fancied  was  so  easy 
when  only  the  sufferings  of  others  required 
k,  he  now  finds  to  be  difficult  when  called  on 
to  practise  it  himsell  He  has  sometimes 
wonderei  at  their  impatience,  he  is  now 
humbled  at  his  own.  ne  will  not  only  try 
to  bear  patiently  the  pains  he  actually  sut- 
Ibrs,  but  will  recollect  gratefully  those  from 
which  he  has  been  delivered,  and  which  he 
may  have  formeiiy  found  less  supportable 
than  his  present  8uffering;8. 

In  the  extremity  of  pain  he  feels  there  is 
BO  consolation  but  in  humble  acquiescence 
in  the  divine  will    It  may  be  that  he  can 

gray  but  litUe,  but  that  little  will  be  fenent. 
[e  can  articulate  pertiaps  not  at  all,  but  his 
Erayer  b  addressed  to  one  who  sees  the 
eart,  who  can  interpret  its  language,  who 
reouires  not  words,  but  affections.  A  pang 
enaured  without  a  murmur,  or  only  such  an 
involontary  g;roan  as  nature  extorts,  and 
fiEuth  regrets,  is  itself  a  prayer. 

If  surrounded  with  all  the  accommoda- 
tions of  affiuence,  let  him  compare  his  own 
ntuatioQ  with  that  of  thousands,  who  proba- 
bly with  greater  merit,  and  under  severer 
trials,  have  not  one  of  his  alleviations.  W  hen 
invited  to  the  distasteful  remedy,  let  him  re- 
flect how  many  perishing  fellow  creatures 
may  be  pining  'for  that  remedy,  to  whom  it 
might  be  restoiative,  or  who,  fancying  that 
it  mi^ht  be  so^  suffer  additional  distress  from 
their  mability  to  procure  it. 

In  the  intervals  of  severer  pain  he  will 
turn  his  few  advantages  to  the  best  account 
He  will  make  the  most  of  every  short  re- 
spite. He  will  patiently  bear  with  little  dis- 
appointments, little  delays,  with  the  awk- 
wardness of  accident^  neglect  of  his  attend- 
ants, and,  thankful  for  general  kindness,  he 
will  accept  good  will  instead  of  perfection. 
The  sufferine  Christian  will  be  grateful  for 
email  relie^littie  alleviations,  short  snatch- 
es of  rest  To  him,  abated  pain  will  be  posi- 
tive pleasure.  The  freer  use  of  limbs  w  hich 
had  nearly  lost  their  activity,  will  be  enjoy- 
ments. Let  not  the  reader  who  is  rioting 

In  All  the  madMtt  of  tuparfliioiu  bcaltfaf 

think  lightly  of  these  trivial  comforts.  Let 
him  not  demise  them  as  not  worthy  of  grati- 
tude, or  as  not  capable  of  exciting  it  He 
may  one  day,  and  that  no  ^stant  day,  be 
brought  to  the  same  state  of  debility  and 
pam.  May  he  experience  the  mercies  he  now 
derides,  and  may  be  feel  higher  comforts  of 
safe  grounds ! 

The  sufferer  has  perhaps  often  regretted 
that  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  sickness  is 


temptation  to  this  he  will  resist,  by  not  being 
exacting  and  unreasonable  in  his  requi»- 
tioni.  fhroueh  his  tenderness  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  a<ld 
to  their  distress  by  any  appearance  of  dis- 
content 

W  hat  a  lesson  against  selfi^ness  h  a ve  we 
in  the  conduct  of  our  dying  Redeemer  I — ^It 
was  while  bearing  his  cross  to  the  place 
of  execution,  that  ne  said  to  the  sorrowing 
multitude,  *  Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  your- 
selves and  for  your  children.'  It  was  while 
enduring  the  agonies  of  crucifixioQ  that  he 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  friend,  by  tenderiy  com- 
mitting them  to  each  others  care.— It  was 
while  sustaining  the  pangs  of  dissolution, 
that  he  gave  the  immediate  promise  of  hea- 
ven to  the  expiring  criminal. 

The  Christian  will  review,  if  able,  not  on- 
ly the  sins,  but  the  mercies  of  his  jMist  life. 
If  previously  accustomed  to  unbroken 
health,  he  will  bless  God  for  the  long  peri- 
od in  which  he  has  enjoyed  it  If  continued 
infirmity  has  been  his  portion,  he  will  feel 
grateful  that  he  has  had  such  a  long  and  gra- 
dual weaning  from  the  world.  From  ei^er 
state  he  will  extract  consolation.  If  pain  be 
new,  what  a  merc>'  to  have  hitherto  escaped 
it !  If  habitual,  we  bear  more  eaaly  what 
we  have  borne  lon^. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and 
deliverances;  his  domestic  comforts,  his 
Christian  friendships.  Among  his  mercies, 
liis  now  *  purged  eyes'  will  reckon  his  cBffi- 
culties,  his  son-ows  and  trials.  A  new  and 
heavenly  light  will  be  thrown  on  that  pas- 
sage, *  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  af- 
flicted.' It  seems  to  him  as  if  hitherto  he 
had  only  heard  it  with  the  hearing  of  hb  ear, 
but  now  his  *  eye  seeth  it'  If  he  be  a  real 
Christian,  and  has  had  enemies,  he  will  al- 
ways have  prayed  for  them,  but  now  he  wffi 
be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them  as  instru- 
ments which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  Ym 
present  state.  He  will  look  up  with  hdy 
gratitude  to  the  g^at  Physician,  who  bv  a 
divine  chemistry  in  making  up  events^  las 
made  that  one  unpalatably  ingredient,  at  the 
bitterness  of  which  he  once  rev<ited,  the 
very  means  by  which  all  other  ^ings  have 
workedtogether  for  good ;  had  they  woH^ed 
separately  they  would  not  have  worked  effi- 
caciously. 

Under  the  most  severe  visitations,  let  us 
compare,  if  the  capacity  of  comparii^  be  al- 
lowed us,  our  own  sufferings  with  thc^  cop 

which  our  Redeemer  drank  for  our  sakes 

drank  to  avert  the  divine  displeasure  from 
us.  Let  us  pursue  the  comparative  view  cf 
our  condition  with  that  of  the  Son  of  God. 
He  was  deserted  in  his  most  trying  boor ; 
deserted  probably  by  those  whose  lnay% 
sight,  life,  he  had  restored,  whoee  souls  he 
had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrouaded  Iw 
unwearied  friends ;  every  pain  is  mitieatrd 


the  selfishness  it  too  naturally  induces^  llie  by  sympathy,  every  want  not  orfy  reuevrd 
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but  prevented ;  the  *  asking  eye'  explored ; 
the  inarticulate  sound  understood ;  the  ill- 
expressejd  wish  anticipated;  the  but  suspect- 
ed want  supplied.  When  our  souls  are  *  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful,'  our  friends  participate 
our  sorrow ;  when  desired  « to  watch'  with 
us,  they  watch  not  « one  hour,'  but  man^, 
not  faUing  asleep,  but  both  fiesh  and  spirit 
ready  and  willing ;  not  forsaking  us  in  our 
•agony,'  but  sympathizing  where  they  can- 
not relieve ! 

Besides  this,  we  must  acknowledge  with 
the  penitent  malefactor,  *  we  indeed  suffer 
justly,  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing 
anniss, '  We  suffer  for  our  ^Fences  the  ine- 
vitable penalty  of  our  fallen  nature.  He  bore 
our  sins  and  those  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Hence  the  heart-rending  interrogation,  *  Is 
it  nothing  to  you  all  ye  that  pass  by?  Behold 
and  see  it  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my 
sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewitn 
the  Lord  hath  afiElicted  me  in  the  day  of  his 
fierce  anger.* 

How  cheering  in  this  foriom  state  to  re- 
flect that  he  not  only  suffered  for  us  then, 
but  is  sympathizing  with  us  now;  that  'in 
all  our  afflictions  he  is  afflicted. '  The  ten- 
derness of  the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  va- 
lue to  the  sacrifice,  while  tlie  vastness  of  the 
sacrifice,  endears  the  sympathy  by  enno- 
bling it. 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully 
preseinred,  how  many  virtues  may  now  be 
brought  into  €xercise  which  had  either  lain 
dormant,  or  been  considered  as  of  inferior 
worth  in  the  prosperous  day  of  activity .  The 
Christian  temper  indeed  seems  to  be  that 
part  of  religion  which  is  more  peculiarly  to 
be  exercis^  on  a  sick  bed.  The  passive 
virtues,  the  least  brilliant,  but  the  most  diffi- 
cult, are  then  particularly  called  into  action. 
To  8tijfer  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the  tedi- 
ous bed  of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than 
to  perform  the  most  shin'mg  exploit  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  hero  in  the  field 
of  battle  has  the  love  of  fame  as  well  as  pa- 
triotism to  support  him.  He  knows  that  the 
witnesses  of  his  valour  will  be  the  heralds  of 
his  renown.  The  martyr  at  the  stake  is  di- 
vinely strengthened.  Extnunrdinary  grace 
is  imparted  for  extraordinary  trials.  His 
pangs  are  exquisite,  but  they  aie  short' — 
The  crown  is  m  sight,  it  is  almost  hi  pos- 
session. By  faith  <he  sees  the  heavens 
opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and  Je- 
sus standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  *  But 
to  be  strong  in  ftuth,  and  patient  in  hope,  in 
a  long  and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example 
of  more  general  use  and  oMinary  applica- 
tion, than  even  the  sublime  heroism  of  the 
martyr.  The  sickness  is  brought  home  to 
our  feelings,  we  see  it  with  our  eyes,  we  ap- 
ply it  to  our  hearts.  Of  the  mar^T  we  read, 
mdeed,  with  astonishment  Our  faith  is 
strengtiieoed,  and  our  admiration  kindled ; 
but  we  read  it  without  that  special  approba- 
tion, without  that  peculiar  reference  to  our 
own  curcumstances,  which  we  feel  lo  cases 


that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves.  With 
the  dying  friend  we  nave  not  only  a  feeling 
of  pious  tenderness,  but  there  is  also  a  com- 
munity of  interests.  The  certain  conviction 
that  his  case  must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it 
our  own  now.  Self  mixes  with  the  social ' 
feeling,  and  the  Christian  death  we  are  con- 
templating we  do  not  so  much  admire  as  a 
prodigy,  as  propose  for  a  model  To  the 
martyrs  stake  we  feel  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  be  brought  To  the  dying  bed  we  roust 
inevitably  come. 

Accommodating  his  state  of  mind  to  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  the  dying  Christian 
will  derive  consolation  in  any  case,  either 
from  thinking  how  forcibly  a  sudden  «ck- 
ness  breaks  the  cliain  which  binds  him  to 
the  world,  or  how  gently  a  gradual  decay 
unties  it  He  will  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  all  he  suffers  to  wean  him  from 
life.  He  will  admire  the  divine  goodness 
which  commissions  the  infirmides  of  sick- 
ness to  divest  the  world  of  its  enchantments, 
and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its  most  for- 
midable terrors.  He  feels  with  how  much 
less  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted  by 
suffering  than  one  in  the  vigour  of  health. 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart 
— its  worst  effect  on  an  unrenewed  mbd, 
enlarges  his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those 
around  him  to  defer  no  act  of  repentance, 
no  labour  of  love,  no  deed  of  justice,  no 
work  of  mercy,  to  that  state  of  incapacity  in 
which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to 
restrain  his  murmurs !  Murmuring  (^ends 
God  both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness, 
and  as  it  perverts  the  occasion  which  God 
has  now  offered  for  giving  an  example  of  pa- 
tience. Let  us  not  complain  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  in  sickness,  when  we  are  fur- 
nished with  the  opportunity  as  well  as  called 
to  the  duty  of  re^gnation ;  the  duty  indeed 
is  always  ours,  but  the  occason  is  now  more 
eminently  given.  Let  us  not  say  even  in 
this  depressed  state  that  we  have  nothing  to 
be  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be  afforded,  let  us 
acknowledge  the  blessing:  if  wearisome 
nights  be  our  portion,  let  us  remember  they 
are  '  appointed  to  us. '  Let  us  miUgate  the 
grievance  of  watchfulness,  by  considering 
It  as  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  life ;  as  the  gift 
of  moie  minutes  granted  for  meditation  and 
prayer.  If  we  are  not  able  to  employ  it  to 
either  of  these  purposes,  there  is  a  fresh  oc- 
casion for  exercising  that  resignation  which 
will  be  accepted  for  both. 

If  reason  be  continued,  yet  with  suffering 
too  intense  for  any  religious  duty,  the  sick 
Christian  may  take  comfort  that  the  busi- 
ness of  life  was  accomplished,  before  the 
sickness  began.  He  will  not  be  terrified  if 
duties  are  superseded,  if  means  are  at  an 
end,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  die. — 
This  is  the  act  for  which  all  acts,  all  other 
duties,  all  other  means,  will  have  been  pre- 
paring him.  He  who  has  long  been  nabi* 
tuated  to  look  death  in  the  face,  who  has 
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,  often  anticipated  the  i^;onies  of  dissolving  na- 
ture; who  has  accustomed  himself  to  pray 
for  support  under  them,  will  now  feel  the 
blessed  effect  of  those  petitions  which  have 
lon^  been  treasured  in  heaven.  I'o  those 
anticipatory  prayers  he  may  perhaps  now 
owe  the  humble  confidence  ot  hope  in  thb 
inevitable  hour.    Habituated  to thecontem- 

Rlation,  he  will  not,  at  least,  have  the  dread- 
il  additions  of  surprise  and  novelty  to  ag- 
gravate the  trying  scene.    It  has  long  been 
familiar  to  his  mind«  though  hitherto  it  could 
only  operate  with  the  inferior  force  of  a  pic- 
ture to  a  reality.  He  will  not  however  have 
so  much  scared  his  imagination  by  the  ter- 
rors of  death,  as  invigorated  his  spirit  by 
looking  beyond    them  to   the  blessedness 
which  follows.  Faith  will  not  so  much  dwell 
on  the  opening  grave  as  shoot  forward  to  the 
glories  to  which  it  leads.    The  hope  of  hea- 
ven wiU  soften  the  pangs  which  lie  in  the 
way  to  it.    On  heaven  then  he  will  fix  his 
eyes  rather  than  on  the  awfiil  intervening 
circumstances.    He  will  iwt  dwell  on  the 
struggle  which  is  for  a  moment,  but  on  the 
crown  which  is  forever.    He  will  endeavour 
to  think  less  of  death  than  of  its  conqueror ; 
less  of  the  grave  than  of  its  spoiler;  less  of 
the  body  in  ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ; 
less  of  the  darkness  of  his  closing  day  than 
of  the  opening  dawn  of  immortality.  In  some 
brighter  moments,  when  viewing  his  eternal 
re^mption  drawing  nigh,  as  if  the  fi-eed  spi- 
rit had  already  burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if 
the  manumission  had  actually  taken  place, 
he  is  reatly  exultingly  to  exclaim,  *  My  soul 
is  escapea,  the  snare  is  broken,  and  I  am 
delivered.* 

If  he  ever  inclines  to  wish  lor  recovery,  it 
is  only  that  he  may  glorify  God  by  his  fu- 
ture life,  more  than  he  has  done  by  the  past; 
but  as  he  knows  the  deceitfulness  or  his 
heart,  he  is  not  certain  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  and  he  therefore  does  not  wish  to  live. 
Yet  should  he  be  restored  he  humbly  re- 
solves, in  a  better  strength  than  his  own,  to 
dedicate  his  life  to  the  restorer.  « 

But  he  suffers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
life.  Retrospections  are  at  an  end.  His 
prospects  as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also. 
tie  commits  himself  uni*eservedly  to  his 
heavenly  Father.  But  though  secure  of  the 
port,  he  may  still  dread  the  passage.  I'he 
Christian  will  rejoice  that  his  rest  is  at  hand, 
the  man  may  shudder  at  the  unknown  tran- 
sit If  feith  is  strong,  nature  is  weak.  Nay, 
in  this  awfiil  exigence,  strong  faith  is  some- 
Umes  rendered  ndnt  through  the  weakness 
of  nature. 

At  the  monneut  when  his  faith  is  looking 
round  for  every  additional  confirmation,  he 
may  rejoice  in  those  Wesscd  certainties, 
those  glorious  realizations  which  scripture 
afifords.    He  may   take  comfort  that  the 


con|ectural.  They,  to  use  the  woids  of  oar 
Saviour,  spake  what  they  knew,  anUte&iified 
what  they  had  seen.  •  1  reckon,'  says  St. 
Paul,  *  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed.*  He  said  this 
afier  he  had  been  caught  up  in  the  third 
heaven ;  afkr  he  had  beheld  the  glories  to 
whicli  he  alludes.  The  author  ot  the  Apo- 
calyptic vision,  having  described  the  inttfa- 
ble  glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  thus  puts 
new  life  and  power  into  his  description. — •! 
John  aavf  these  things,  and  liaird  iliem.' 

llie  power  of  disimguishmg  objects  in- 
creases with  our  approach  to  them.  The 
Christian  feels  tliat  he  is  entering  on  a  state 
where  ever)'  cai-e  will  cease,  eveiy  fear  va- 
nish, every  desire  be  fulfilled,  every  un  be 
done  away,  every  grace  perfected :  where 
there  will  be  no  more  temptations  to  i-esist, 
no  more  passions  to  subdue,  no  more  inswi- 
sibility  to  mercies,  no  more  deadness  iu  ser- 
vice, no  more  Wandering  in  prayer,  no  mere 
sori-ows  to  be  telt  for  himself,  no  tears  to  be 
shed  tor  othei-s.  He  is  gdng  whei-c  his  de- 
votion will  be  without  languor,  his  love  with- 
out alloy,  his  doubts  certainty,  his  expecta- 
tion enjoyment,  his  hsxte  fruition.  Aji  will 
be  pertect,  for  God  will  be  all  in  alL 

h  rom  God  he  knows  that  he  shall  deri^^ 
immediately  all  his  happiness.  It  will  iso 
longer  pass  through  any  of  those  channds 
which  now  sully  its  purity.  It  will  be  oifei^ 
ed  him  thixnigh  no  second  cause  which  may 
fail,  no  intermediate  i^nt  which  may  de- 
ceive, no  uncertain  medium  which  may  da- 
appoint.  'I'he  felicity  is  not  only  certah, 
but  perfect, — not  only  perfect,  but  etemau 
As  he  approaches  the  land  of  realities,  the 
shadows  ot  this  earth  cease  to  interest  or 
mislead  him.  The  films  are  removed  froRk 
his  eyes.  Objects  are  stripped  of  their  £aisc 
lustre.  Nothing  that  is  really  littie  any 
longer  looks  great  The  mists  of  vanity  are 
dispersed.  Every  thing  whicli  is  to  have «a 
end  appears  small,  appears  nothing.  Hjtct^ 
nal  things  assume  their  proper  magnitude* 
for  he  beholds  them  in  tne  true  pomt  of  \-}- 
sion.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  on  the  worid, 
tor  he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ; 
it  has  failed  and  it  has  pierced  him.  lie 
leans  not  ou  himself,  for  he  has  loog  known 
his  weakness.  He  leans  not  on  his  virtues, 
for  they  can  do  nothing  for  him.  Had  he  ca 
bettei*  i^fuge  he  feels  that  his  sun  woukl  set 
in  darkness ;  his  life  close  in  despair. 

But  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  trusted,  asd 
therefoie  knows  not  what  he  should  iear.f-^ 
He  looks  upward  with  bolv  but  humble  cco- 
fidence  to  that  great  Shepherd,  who  bavi:^ 
long  suice  conducting  him  into  greeu  pas- 
tures,— having  by  his  rod  corrected,  and  by 
his  staff  supported  him,  will,  he  humify 
trus^  guide  him  tlirough  the  daiiL  v^lhcy  of 


strongest  attestations  given  by  the  apostles  I  the  shadow  of  death,  and  safely  land  hita  oo. 
to  the  reality  of  the  heavenly  state,  were  not!  the  peaceful  shores  of  everiiuting  rest. 


END  OF  VOLUME  L 
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